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'ATltTIE-LAK,  It  turn  been  loa^  kaown  that  when  morah-gas  or  light  carbureted  hj- 
'  drogen,  which  la  frequently  disengaged  In  large  quantities  from  coal-mines,  Isinlzed 
witn  seven  or  eight  timea  its  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  it  becomes  liighly  explosive, 
taking  fire  at  the  approach  of  a  light,  and  burning  with  a  pale  blue  fiame.  Moreover, 
thia  gae  Id  exploding  renders  ten  times  its  bullf  oi  atmosplieric  air  unfit  for  respiration, 
and  Uie  thokt-damp  thus  produced  ia  often  as  fatal  to  miners  as  the  primary  explosion. 
With  the  view  of  discovering  some  means  of  preventine  these  dangerous  results,  Davy 
instituted  those  important  observationa  on  flame  which  led  him  to  the  invention  of  the 
Mfety-Iamp.  He  found  that  when  two  vessels  fliled  with  a  gaseous  explosive  mixture  are 
connected  by  a  narrow  tube,  and  the  contents  of  one  fired,  the  flame  is  not  communi- 
csted  to  the  other,  provided  the  diameter  of  the  tube,  its  length,  and  the  conducting 
power  for  heat  of  its  material,  bear  certain  prtiportlona  to  each  other  ;  the  flame  being 
eitinguiahed  by  cooling,  and  its  tranamisslon  rendered  ImpoBslble.  In  thia  experiment, 
high  conducting  power  and  dimlnlsiied  diameter  compensate  for  diminution  in  length ; 
and  to  Buch  an  extent  may  this  shortening  of  length  be  carried,  that  metallic  gauze, 
which  may  Iw  looked  upon  as  a  series  of  very  short  square  tubes  arranged  side  by  side, 
completely  arreata  the  passage  of  flame  fa  expioeive  mixtures.  The  following  are  Davy's 
directions  regarding  the  structure  of  his  lamp  :  "  The  apertures  in  the  Kauie  should  not 
be  more  than  X  of  an  Inch  square.  As  the  flre-damp  Is  not  lufiuencea  by  iKnited  wire, 
the  thickness  of  the  wire  is  not  of  importance  ;  but  wire  from  -^ih  to  i^th  of  an  inch  in 
diameter  ia  the  most  conveaieat.  Iron-wire  and  brass-wire  gauze  of  the  required  degree 
o(  Bnenesa  are  made  for  sieves  by  all  wire-workers,  but  iron- wire  game  is  to  be  pro- 
tened  ;  when  of  the  proper  degree  of  thickness.  It  can  neither  melt  nor  bum  ;  and  the 
coat  of  black  rust  which  soon  lorma  upon  it  superficially  defends  the  interior  from  the 
■ction  of  the  air.  The  cage  or  cylinder  should  be  made  of  double  joinings,  the  gauze 
being  folded  over  so  as  to  leave  no  apertures.  When  it  ia  cylindrical  it  should  not  ba 
more  than  two  inches  in  diameter ;  for  in  larger  cylinders  the  combustion  of  the  flre- 
damp  renders  the  top  iuconvenleutly  hot,  and  a  double  top  is  always  a  proper  precaution, 
filed  at  the  dislnnce  of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  first  top.  The  gauze 
cylinder  should  be  fastened  to  the  lamp  by  a  screw  of  four  or  Ave  turns,  and  fitted  to  the 
screw  by  a  tight  ring.  All  joinings  ahould  be  made  with  hard  solder ;  and  the  security 
depends  upon  the  circumstance  that  no  aperture  exists  in  the  apparatus  larzer  than  in 
Uie  wire  gauze."  The  cylinder  Is  protected  by  three  external,  strong,  upright  wires, 
wliich  meet  at  the  top ;  and  to  their  point  of  Junction  a  ring  Is  attached,  by  which  the 
hmp  ia  suspended.  The  oil  la  supplied  to  the  interior  by  a  pipe  projecting  from  the 
cylinder,  and  the  w!ck  is  trimmed  by  a  wire  bent  at  the  upper  end,  and  passed  through 
the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  so  that  the  gauze  need  not  be  removed  for  this  process.  When 
a  lighted  lamp  of  this  kind  is  introduced  into  an  explosive  mixture  of  air  and  flre- 
damp,  the  flame  la  seen  gradually  to  enlarge  as  the  proportion  of  light  carbureted 
hydrogen  increases,  until  at  length  It  fills  the  entire  gauze  cylinder.  Whenever  this  pale 
cnlar^d  flame  is  seen,  the  miners  should  depart  to  a  place  of  safety,  for  altli6ugii  no 
explosion  can  occur  while  the  gauze  is  sounil,  yet  at  that  high  temperature  the  metal 
becomes  rapidly  oxidized,  and  might  easily  break  ;  and  a  single  aperture  of  sufficient 
size  would  then  occasion  a  destructive  explosion.  In  a  strong  current  of  air,  the  heated 
gas  may  be  blown  through  the  apertures  of  the  gauze  before  Its  temperature  is  sufflcienlly 
reduced  to  prevent  an  explosion  ;  but  such  a  contingency  may  be  guarded  against  br 
placing  a  screen  between  the  draught  and  the  lamp.  It  was  fn  the  year  161S  that  b& 
Humphry  Davy  presented  his  first  communication  to  the  royal  society  reepecting  his 
discoverr  of  the  safety-lamp  ;  and  at  the  meeting  held  on  Jan,  11,  1818,  the  lamp  was 
exhibited.  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  claim  as  an  original  discoverer  was  immediately  chsl- 
lenged  by  various  persons,  among  whom  may  be  especially  noticed  the  late  Dr.  Bcld 
Ctanny,  of  Newcastle,  and  the  great  engineer,  George  Stephenson.  Clanny's  safety- 
lamp  (which  is  described  In  the  Pkiictophictii  Trantaetiont  for  1813)  was  based  on  the 
principle  of  forcing  In  tdr  through  water  bv  bellows  ;  hut  the  machine  was  ponderous 
and  complicated,  and  roquired  a  boy  to  v^ork  it ;  moreover,  he  had  been  anticipated  hy 


Humboldt  in  1796  (Weld'i  ISttory  qf  the  Romi  Boeielff.  vol.  il.  p.  S88,  note).  Sbtwlth- 
slauclinKa  report  of  tlie  roya!  society,  dated  Nov.  30,  1817,  and  signed  by  J()sepL Bunks, 
P.R.S.,  Willirim  Tbomaa  Brande,  Charles  Hatcliett,  and  William  Hvde  WollaslM,  wliicb 
is  toMlly  adverse  lo  Steplien son's  claims,  tliere  is  undoubted  evidence  Ikat,  during  the 
Tery  moatlis  Davy  was  at  work  on  tlie  esperiments  wliich  led  to  his  invention,  Sleplien' 
son  8  (familiarly  called  tlie  Gtordy)  lamp  was  actually  in  use  nC  llie  Blillinffwonli  mines. 
In  its  general  princijilo  it  was  liie  same  as  Davy's,  the  main  difference  bcinp  tliat  IIm 
Stephenson  lamp  liail  a  glass  cjliuder  inside  ttie  wire-gauze  cylinder,  and  that  insldu  '.lie 
top  of  the  giaas  cylinder  wiis  a  perfnrsled  metallic  cliimnej;  Ilia  air  being  supplied 
through  H  'jiple  clnilc  of  small  holes  in  the  bottom.  On  the  subject  of  this  coulroversv, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Smiles'a  Lift  of  George  Siephfufion.  It  has  Xteva  generally 
agreed  that  there  is  a  dccidiMl  advanlage  in  luivin^  a  glass  cylinder  bcaidcg  tlic  gauze 
one,  to  resist  strong  currents  of  air;  tind  that  glass  without  gniize  is  not  safe  from  frac- 
ture. In  the  French  and  Belgian  collieries,  Mui'scler's  liiinp  is  in  almost  universal  use. 
It  consists  of  a  glims  cylinder  immediately  around  the  flame,  and  of  niro  gnuzc  above. 
An  internal  meial  chimney  opening  a  short  distance  above  llie  flam*  creates  a  strong 
upward  draught,  which  cau.tcs  the  feed  air  Co  pass  briskly  down  from  the  wire  ^uze, 
and  so  keeps  the  glass  cool  and  insurea  thorough  combustion.  Mueselcr's  lamp  is  also 
used  in  a  few  Englisb  collieries:  but  modidcations  of  Davy's.  Stephenson's,  and  in  a  less 
degree  of  Clanuy^  lal<'r  lamp  are  still  i[i  general  use  in  England,  the  best  kinds  of  each 
having  tiieir  wiregau^e  covers  secured  oy  patent  lever  locks.  In  the  catalogue  ol 
the  collection  of  sclcutitlc  apparatus  shown  nl  South  Kensington  in  187S,  there  is  ^iven 
an  interesting  table  with  remarks,  of  tlie  different  forms  of  safety-lamps  wbicll  either 
ore  or  have  been  in  use.  It  was  compiled  by  the  north  of  England  inatitute  of  mining 
engineers. 

Closely  connected  in  its  objects  with  '.he  safety-lamp  is  a  most  Ingenious  En ventioa 
patented  bj  Mr.  Aiiaell  of  the  English  mint.  ItB  object  is  (o  determine,  by  a  simple 
application  of  the  law  of  osmotic  lorce^the  presence  of  light  carbureted  hydn^n  in 
coal  mines.  Mr.  Ansc-ll  gives  two  or  three  forms  to  his  apparatus,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  most  simple:  A  thin  india-rubber  hall  is  filled  with  atmospheric  air.  and  ia 
placed  on  a  slaiid  under  a  lever  which  slighllv  presses  its  upper  surface.  This  lever  fa 
connected  with  a  spring,  which  it  liberates  wiien,  from  any  cause,  the  lever  Is  raised ; 
and  the  liberation  of  the  spring  sets  a  bell  in  vibration.  If  this  trap  for  the  discovery  of 
flre-damn  is  set  where  that  gas  is  present  to  any  material  extent,  the  noxious  gas  enter* 
the  ball  by  virtue  of  osmose,  causes  it  to  swell,  and  when  the  awelltng  has  attained  a  cep- 
tidn  point,  the  warning  bell  rings. 

Within  reeent  years  the  use  of  electricity  has  become  very  general  in  mines,  both  for 
lighting  and  power,  and  it  Is  obvious  that  the  Incandescent  lamp,  as  it  burns  in  vacuo, 
must  be  perfectly  safe  in  an  atmosphere  of  any  gas,  however  explosive.  The  only  objec- 
tion raised  against  the  incandescent  lamp  for  mines  is  that  with  proper  insulation,  suit- 
able wiring,  and  the  rough  usage  it  receives,  the  expense  of  the  light  is  very  large  la 
comparison  to  the  wire  game  Tamp.  From  time  to  time  portable  eleetrlc  lamps  for 
miners  have  been  Invented,  but  none  of  them  have  proved  very  practieabie,  owing  to 
the  rtitliculty  of  carrying  a  large  enough  battery  to  supply  the  light  tor  a  reasonable 
time,  the  l«nrteney  to  get  out  of  onier  with  rougli  usage,  and  the  high  cost  of  the  appa- 
ratus. A  great  many  safety  lamps  have  been  invented  to  use  as  Indicators  of  the  amount 
of  tire-iiamp  in  the  atmosphere.  .Several  of  these  lamps  give  indications  through  the  sen- 
sitiveness of  their  damps.  In  an  atmosphere  of  fire-damp  the  flame  lengthens  consider- 
ably, and  above  It  is  a  slightly  lunilnous  aiureole,  whose  lerfgth  indicates  quite  accurately 
the  proportion  of  fire-damp  present. 

BAf£ r  I -T AI.TE  is  a  circular  valve  placed  on  an  onening  In  the  top  of  a  sieam-boller, 
and  kept  in  its  place  either  by  means  of  weights  piled  above  it,  by  a  lever  of  the  second 
kind,  with  a  weight  capable  or  sliding  along  tlie  arm.  or  by  a  lever  and  spring.  In  slo- 
Uonary  engines,  one  vulve  is  frequently  found  sufficient,  and  the  pressure  on  the  valve 
Is  proQuccti  in  the  first  or  second  of  the  methods  indicated  abuve.  In  locomotive  engines. 
on  the  contraTy,  there  are  always  two  loaded  valves:  one  called  the  lock-vp  valve,  from 
Its  being  out  of  the  cugincmnn's  reach  and  control,  is  placed  welt  forward  on  the  top  of 
,thc  boiler,  and  kept  iir)wn  by  weitihls;  tlio  olher,  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  top  of  the 
'boiler,  is  for  safety  subjected  to  a  loss  pressure  than  the  lock-up  valve,  and  is  acted  on 
by  a  lever  anil  spnng.  The  term  "  snfely.valve"  is  particulariy  appropriate  lo  this  inven- 
tion; for  whenever  tlie  tension  of  the  steam  rises  above  a  eerlAin  amount  (=  the  weight 
In  pounds  with  which  the  v^dvo  U  held  down  divided  by  llio  area  in  inches  of  the  under- 
surface  exposed  to  the  steam),  the  valve  is  forced  upward  by  the  superior  pressure 
beneath,  sicam  escapes,  and  the  pressure  on  the  lioiter  being  thus  relieved,  the  vulve 
sinks  to  its  place.  The  only  precaution  necessary  is  to  be  sure  that  the  valves  are  not 
too  heavily  loaded  or  fasti>nfci.  Anucli^r  safety  device  sometimes  used  on  boilers  is  a 
fusible  plug,  which  is  designed  to  melt  and  leave  on  escape  for  the  steam  when  tlie 
boiler  reaches  a  dangerous  temperature. 

SATTI,  AzAFFi,  or  AsFi,  a  seaport  of  n.  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Morocco,  and 
102  ni.  w.n.w.  of  the  clly  of  that  name.  It  Is  surroimded  by  waste  and  desert  land;  and 
its  inhabitants,  about   9000   in   number,  of  ^viiom    16J0  arc  Jews,  are  said  to  be  the 
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wlIdeBt,  greediest,  and  most  fanstlcal  of  the  kinKdom.  It  waa  at  one  time  the  chieC  seat 
of  the  trade  with  Europe,  and  though  It  has  declined  with  the  rise  of  Hogadore,  it  still 
exports  a  number  of  articles. 

UmOWES,  Garthamv*  tinetoriiu,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  eompotita,  allied  to 
fhiatles  (q.v.),  but  distiQ^ished  bj  Its  heads  of  flowers  liaviug  only  hermaplirodita 
florets,  sQd  the  fruit  having  four  ribs,  and  no  pappus.  It  Is  an  annual.  S  to  4  ft.  Iilfb, 
'branching  toward  the  top  ;  flowers  dark  orange,  or  vermilion.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East 
Indies,  from  which  It  was  probably  introduce  in  a  remote  age  into  Egypt  and  the  Levant, 
where  it  is  now  naturalizea.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  la  France,  and  the  more  south- 
ern parts  of  Europe,  and  even  In  some  parta  of  South  America,  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  corollas  of  the  florets,  which  are  used  in  dyeing  yellow  and  red.  In  France,  ft  Is 
drilled  or  sown  broadcast  in  the  beginning  of  M^.  The  plants  are  thinned  to  five  nrsix 
inches  apart ;  and  the  flowers  are  picked  by  the  hand  in  dry  weather,  and  very  csrefully 
dried  on  a  feiin,  under  preasure,  and  arethusformcd  into  email  round  cakes,  in  which  state 
safflower  ai>pears  in  the  market.  The  salflower  of  Persia  is  generally  esteemed  the  best ; 
but  India  nelds  the  chief  part  of  that  imported  into  Britain.  From  its  re-semblance  to 
■aflron,  aafflower  is  sometimes  called  battard  taffYon,  and  it  is  used  to  adulterate  saf- 
fma.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  safilower  is  a  kind  of  extractive.  The  red  color- 
ing matter  Is  cartliamlae  ^.v.).  The  coloring  matter  of  rouge  (q.v.)  is  derived  from 
i^ower. 


IAT70BB,  Tkumait  Hbsbt,  b.  Vt.,  183fl;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1864.  He  was 
remarkable  when  a  boy  for  his  astonishing  power  of  mentally  performing  with  wonder- 
ful rapidity  mathematicBl  problems,  such  as  extracting  cube  roots  of  numbers  having  8 
or  10  places  of  Bgures.  When  less  than  10  vears  old  he  made  the  calculations  for  an 
almanac ;  and  in  1S49  ascertained  the  elliptic  elements  of  the  comet  of  that  year.  In  18tl3 
he  was  made  assistant  observer  at  the  Cambridge  observatory ^  and  in  1866  became  direc- 
tor of  that  at  Chicago.  He  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  Williams  college,  1670; 
built  a  meridian  observatory  there,  has  published  a  star  catalogue,  and  a  catalogue  of 
right  ascensions. 

BATTBOV,  a  coloring  material,  conrisling  of  the  dried  sti^aa  of  the  common  yellow 
crocus,  BO  abundant  In  our  gardens  in  early  spring.  It  was  mtroduced  Into  Europe  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  la  largely  cultivated  In  several  countriea,  but  chiefly  In  Spain.  In  Eng- 
land the  crocus  was  unknown  until  1S39,  when  It  was  introduced  from  the  east  by  a  pil- 
grim ;  and  in  1582  it  was  extensively  cultivated  for  yiel ding  saflron,  especiallyin  Essex,  at 
^  place  now  called  in  consequence  Saflron- Walden.  ItscultivationinBritainhaa  almost 
entirely  ceaaed,  and  the  saffron  used  is  imported.  Saflron  is  not  only  valuable  aa  a 
coloring  material,  but  has  from  very  early  ages  had  a  great  medicinal  reputation.  Homer 
mentions  it,  and  Solomon  associates  it  with  spikenard  and  other  precious  drugs  and 
spices.  A  large  portion  of  the  supply  in  ancient  times  was  yielded  bj^  Cashmere,  where 
It  is  still  extensively  cultivated.  In  addition  to  its  other  properties.  It  is  often  used  as  a 
perfume,  and  in  flavoring  as  well  as  coloriug  confectionery  and  other  articles  of  food. 
Ttiese  latter  are  now  its  chief  uses  In  America,  wliere  its  medicinal  value  has  long  been 
declining.  The  color  yielded  by  saffron  is  a  bright  golden  yellow,  and  is  due  to  a  pecul- 
iar prindpie  called  polychroiU.  Its  great  solubility  in  water  prevents  its  being  used  as  a 
dye  for  fabrics  ;  but  its  agreeable  flavor,  and  the  absence  of  all  injurious  qualities,  render 
It  ofgreat  service  in  coloring  articles  of  food. 

1^  8.  croeut  (eroeu*  taiivut ;  see  Crocus)  differs  from  most  of  the  species  of  that 
genus  in  flowering  in  autumn,  not  lu  spring.  It  has  large  deep  purpio  or  violet  flowers, 
with  the  throat  horded,  and  the  long  orooping  trifld  stigma  much  protruded  from  the 
tutie  of  the  perianth.    The  stigmas  are  the  only  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 

In  its  cultivation  the  corma  are  planted  In  the  beginning  of  summer  in  rows  6  In. 
apart,  and  3  in.  from  bulb  to  bulb ;  the  most  suitable  soil  being  a  sandy  loam,  very  thor- 
oughly  tilled.  The  stigmas  are  gathered  br  women  and  children,  and  are  spread  out  on 
cloth  or  paper,  and  dried  in  the  aun,  or  in  kilns  or  drying-houses.  The  produce  of  an 
acre  of  saffron  is  about  5  pounds  the  first  year,  and  24  pounds  the  second  and  third 
year,  ^ter  which  the  planlauon  must  be  renewed, 

BAFTBOS-WALDEir,  a  market  t.,  parliamentary  and  mimicipat  borough  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  34  m.  n.n.w.  of  Chelmsford.  The  church  is  an  elegant  speei- 
nen  of  late  perpendicular.  There  is  a  museum,  a  library,  and  a  training  achool  for 
teachers.     Agricultore  is  the  principal  industry.     Pop.  'Bl,  ei(W. 

SATTBT  FASHA'j  b.  Constantinople,  181S  :  entered  the  diplomatic  service,  and  was 
f<ra  time  secretary  to  the  sultan  Abdul  MedjidL  He  waa  ambassador  to  Paris  1900-66, 
wsa  member  of  the  council  of  state,  minialer  of  foreign  affairs,  minister  of  Justice,  and 
tor  a  short  time  in  1B78  grand  vizier.    He  d.  In  1888. 

U'SA,  an  old  Norse  word,  used  to  denote  a  tale  which,  originally  dependent  on,  and 
ndnally  elaborated  by,  oral  tradition,  had  at  last  acquired  a  definite  form  in  written 
Dtefature.  Such  aagas  (Norse  *ojur),  along  with  poetical  and  legislative  writings,  con- 
ftitute  the  chief  part  of  the  old  Norwegian-Icelandic  literature.  They  have  been  divided 
nUo  historical  sod  lesendary.    The  latter  embrace  partly  stories  universally  curretit 
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-, a  and  pereonagea  of  Norwenan  and  Icelanaic  hiBtory  from  the  Sth  i. 

18(b  a,  in  numeroua  biogrwhies  and  lamllr  records.  To  Danieb  bistorj  belong  the 
Knythnga-Saga  and  Jom*Tiiieing»-8aga;  to  Swedish,  the  Ingvan-Saga;  to  Rueaian,  tlto 
Ej/muj^Saga,  The  FarOe  islanders  and  the  Orcadiana  have  also  their  own  aagas.  After 
the  middle  of  the  I4ih  c.,  when  the  motley  literature  of  the  church  began  to  exercise  an 
intluenoe.  talea  were  translated  from  foreign  lanruaees  into  Norse,  e.g.,  the  atorv  of 
£arlaam  and  Jotapltai  (q.v.},  which  also  received  (he  name  of  sagaa.  Bishop  P.  E. 
UQller,  in  hia  Sagabibliomk  (Copeuh.  1817-20)  was  the  first  who  subjected  the  whole 
subject  of  saffa-literature  to  a  critical  treatment.  Since  his  time  collections  both  of  tho 
historical  and  loecodarf  sagas,  with  critical  apparatus  more  or  leas  complete,  haTO 
appeared  in  all  Cne  countries  of  the  north,  llie  Qcrman  tage  is  the  same  word,  and 
expresses  fundamentally  tbe  same  idea  as  the  Norse  »aga. 

lAGADAHOO,  a  co.  in  s.  Maine  dnlned  by  the  Androscoggin  and  the  Kennebec  riven: 
area,  240  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  1S,4S2.    Co.  seat,  Bath. 

BA.'QUK,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  prov.  of  Silesia,  82  m.  n.w.  of  Breslau,  on  tbe  Bober.  Pap, 
'96.  13,183,  who  manufacture  cotton  and  woolen  cloths  and  paper,  and  trade  in  yam, 
cattle,  and  com.     It  formerly  belonged  to  Waliensleln. 

SASAflTA,  Pbazedeb  Uatbo,  Spanish  statesman,  was  bom  at  Torrecfllade  Cameroi, 
JulvSl.  1837.  He  studied  in  the  School  of  Engineers  at  Madrid,  followed  his  profession 
at  Valladoiid  and  Zamora,  and  was  elected  by  the  latter  town  to  the  Conalituent  Cortes 
of  1854.  For  bis  part  In  tbe  Inaurrection  of  18B6  be  was  forced  to  seek,  refuge  In 
France.  Afi«r  the  amnesty  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  School 
of  Engineers,  and  editor  of  La  Iberia,  the  principal  Progressist  organ.  After  the 
Insurrection  of  1666  he  again  fled  to  France,  remaining  until  the  fall  of  Queen  Isabella 
II.  He  was  made  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  tbe  flrst  cabinet  formed  by  General  Prim, 
and  Minister  of  State  in  1870,  which  positions  be  continued  to  hold  In  tlie  first  cabinet  of 
King  Amadeua.  Under  tbe  presidency  of  Marshal  Serrano,  in  1874,  he  was  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  (Jan.  4),  Minister  of  tbe  Interior  (May  18)  and  President  of  the  Council 
(Aug.  4).  Id  June,  1B75,  he  gave  in  bis  adherence  lo  Alfonso  XII.  and  endeavored  lo 
form  a  Liberal  Constitutional  party,  but  aubsequently  joined  tbe  opposition.  When  a 
new  Liberal  par'.y  was  formed  in  1860,  be  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  It.  £arly  In  1881  a 
cuulition  between  Sagasta  and  Martinez  Campos  came  Into  power,  which  lasted  until 
October,  1883,  and  was  shortly  followed  by  tberetum  of  the  Conservatives  to  power.  On 
tlie  death  of  Alfonso  XII.  (1886),  Sagasta  came  back  and  became  bead  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  position  he  retained  until  189a  He  was  again  premier  In  1892-%,  and  In 
lenn,  after  the  death  of  Canovas. 

BAQS,  BiraaELi.,  an  American  financier;  was  b.  in  Ondda  co.,  N.  T.,  Aug.  4,  1816. 
From  1S41-1848  be  was  an  alderman  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  He  was  a  member  of  Congress, 
1663-57.  He  later  settled  In  New  Tork  city,  and  became  associated  with  Jay  Oould  In 
the  management  of  many  railroads  and  other  corporations.  In  Dec.,  1691,  he  was 
attacked  in  bis  office,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the  explosion  of  a  bomb.  His 
assailant  was  killed,  but  one  of  Sage's  employees  was  seriously  injured  and  brought 
anit  for  heavy  damages,  securing  a  judgment  in  ISM.  Sage  appealed  from  this  judg- 
ment, but  it  was  aflOrfued  by  tbe  Supreme  Court  In  1890. 

BASS,  Salvia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order  labiata,  and  containing  many 
species,  herbaceous,  and  half-shrubby.  There  are  only  two  perfect  stamens,  Hie  fiia- 
meuts  of  which  bear  at  their  summit  a  cross  thread — tbe  much  elongated  connatiie — 
fastened  by  a  joint,  and  having  one  cell  of  the  anther  at  the  upper  end,  and  the  other 
but  Imperfect  cell  at  the  other  end. — Couuoh  ^aqf.,  or  Gabdkm  Sase  [S.  officinalU), 
grows  on  suuny  mountain  slopes  and  rocks  in  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  has  long  been  In 
general  cultivation  in  gardens.  It  Is  a  half-shrubby  plant,  seldom  more  than  two  ft. 
nigh,  with  ovate-oblong  or  lanceolate,  finely  notched,  curiously  wrinkled,  whitish-gray 
leaves,  and  racemes  of  purpliab-blue,  rarely  white  or  red  flowers.  The  whole  plant  baa 
a  peculiar,  strong,  penetrating  aromatic  smell,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  camphor, 
and  a  bitterish,  aromatic,  somewhat  astringent  taste.  It  contains  much  essential  oil  {idl 
of  Jojf).  Saiff  leaves  are  much  used  in  flavoring  diahee,  and  In  sauces,  etc.  The  leave* 
and  young  shoots  are  used  for  astringent  tonic  gargles.  Sage  lea,  made  of  tbe  dried 
leaves  ana  shoots,  is  a  popular  astringent  and  lonft.  Sage  grows  best  in  a  dry  soil,  and 
Is  easily  propagated  bv  slips  or  cuttings.— Clary  is  a  species  of  sage.— Mkaikiw  Claky, 
or  Mkadow  Saqb  (S.  praloms).  Is  a  common  ornament  of  meadows  and  borders  of 
fields  in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  In  the  a.  of  England,  It  has  bluish- 
purple  flowers.  It  is  sometimes  fraudulently  put  Into  beer,  to  m^e  it  more  intoxica- 
ting.—The  APPLB-BEAsraa  Saoe  {S.  pomifcra)  Is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  of 
tbe  east,  remarlcable  for  its  very  laige  reddlsb  or  purple  bracts,  and  for  the  large  gall- 
nuts  which  grow  on  its  braucbea,  as  on  the  leaves  of  the  oak,  and  which  are  known  as 
lage  applet. 

BAOE-BBUBH,  a  popular  name  for  tbe  arlem-isia  Irideniaia,  and  other  artemlsias  of 
the  western  table-lands  and  plains.  One  kind,  called  the  white  sage,  Is  much  liked  by 
cattle  and  affords  good  pastura^. 

SAOE-BKITBH  STATE.    See  States,  PoruLAB  Najibb  or. 

SA8E-OO0K.    See  Cock  or  the  Plains. 


USSAWEM,  ipelled  Id  aU  Riuilui  accounta  Sakh&lln  (q.v.). 

flAB  HABBOB,  a  Tillage  In  Suflolk  co.,  N.  Y.;  on  Long  Island,  Gardiner's  Uy.  and 
the  Long  Island  r^lroad;  100  miles  e.  of  New  York.  It  lias  a  Que  harbor,  large  public 
school,  public  library,  a  bridge  connecting  with  North  Haven,  banks,  several  ctanrches, 
weekly  newspapers,  wat«TWorl[s,  and  mannfactoriet  of  watch  cases,  silver  ware,  and 
edge  tods.  It  was  fonoerty  a  noted  whaling  port,  but  Is  now  chiefly  a  place  of 
residence,  witb  numy  local  attractions.     Fop.  '00,  not  fully  reported, 

UlOHAW,  a  CO.  Id  the  center  of  the  lower  peninsula  of  Michigan;  drained  by  the 
Saginaw,  the  Cass,  the  Flint,  the  Shiawassee,  and  the  Tlttabawats«e  riven;  on  tbe 
Michigan  Central,  the  Flint  and  P^  Marquette,  and  seveisl  other  Important  railroads; 
about  die  sq.  ifi. ;  pop.  'W,  62,273.     Co.  seat,  Saginaw. 

BAOnrAV,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Saginaw  co.,  Mich.;  on  the  Saginaw  river  and  the 
Cincinnati,' ■Saginaw,  and  Mackinaw,  the  Detroit,  Lansing,  and  Northern,  the  Flint  and 
Pere  Marquette,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Saginaw,  Tuscola,  and  Huron  railroads; 
81  miles  n.e.  of  Lansing.  It  contains  the  East  Side  and  West  Side  high  schools,  St. 
Andrew's  academy  (R.  C),  German  Lutheran  seminary,  a  medical  college,  public  school 
property  valued  at  about  1700,000,  and  the  public,  Hoyt  public,  Teutonia,  school  dis- 
trict, and  seminary  libraries.  There  are  the  Saginaw,  St.  Mary's  and  Woman's  hos- 
pitals, waterworks  on  the  direct  pressure  system,  electric  street  railroads,  electric  lights, 
national  and  state  banks,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  nearly  50  churches.  The  _ 
city  occupies  a  plain,  30  feet  above  the  river,  anci,  since  the  consolidation  of  1890,  In- 
eludes  the  former  city  of  East  Saginaw,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  which  is  here 
spanned  by  several  bridges.  In  ISBO  the  U.  S.  census  reported  for  Saginaw,  885  man- 
ufacturing estabilshmente,  employing  fl2, 406,8^3  capital  and  6,716  persons,  paying 
I2,«5;l,l.*)  for  wag^ea  and  »«,3B7,7a3  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued 
~  imber  and  planing  mills,  * — '-"- 
It  mills.     Pop.  '90,  4e,.^22. 

UADTAW  BAT,  an  arm  of  Lake  Huron,  extends  s.w.  and  forms  an  indentation  of  the 
shore  of  the  state  of  Michigan.  It  has  several  fine  harbors  and  picturesque  Islands. 
Tbe  Saginaw  river  flows  Into  it. 

BAGO  Is  a  nutritive  substance  obtained  from  several  species  of  palms,  especially  the 
mciroxylan  lagu,  which  aboijnds  In  Ceram  and  the  west  coast  of  New  Guinea. 
It  grows  also  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Celebes,  Timor,  Buro,  and  other  Islands  of  the 
In£an  archipelago.  In  many  of  the  islands  sago  Is  the  chief  article  of  food,  iad 
by  the  Alfoers  and  Papuans  is  made  either  Into  a  gruel  or  baked  Into  cakes. 
The  sago-tree  Is  first  a  shrub  with  several  upright  green  branches,  which  at  their  lower 
parts  are  covered  with  thorns.  After  three  years  these  branches  form  one  stem, 
and  the  thorns  gradually  disapnear.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  from  40  to  60  ft.,  and 
wlihln  the  ligneous  bark  it  is  niled  with  fibers  and  flour.  It  first  blooms  when  10  to  15 
years  old,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  flourishing  best  in  a  moist  situation.  After 
blooming,  the  flour  transpires  through  the  pores  of  tbe  leaves,  Indicating  that  the  tree  Is 
ripe.  It  must  then  be  cilt  down  within  a  year,  or  the  flour  will  be  lost.  The  stem  Is  cut 
into  lengths,  split  open,  and  the  pith  dug  out  and  placed  In  a  vessel  with  a  sieve  bottom. 
Water  Is  applied  to  separate  the  flour  and  carry  It  Into  a  second  vessel,  where  It  Is  soon 
deposited.  The  water  is  then  run  off,  and  the  flour  dried  and  put  Into  little  baskets 
made  of  sago-leaves.  The  produce  of  a  tree  averages  750  lbs.  A  large  Quantity  of  sago- 
flour  la  annually  sent  from  the  u.w.  of  Borneo,  the  n.e.  of  Sumatra,  and  Slak,  to  Singa- 
pore, the  leading  market,  where  it  is  purified  and  fltted  for  use  as  starch  In  the  calico  and 
other  manufactures.  In  Borneo  much  of  the  sago  is  granulated:  and  the  Chinese  of 
Malacca  prepam  pearl-sago,  which  Is  also  sent  to  Singapore.  Pearl-sago  is  In  small 
pearly-whil«  spherical  grains,  varying  In  size  from  that  of  a  poppy-seeil  to  a  grain  of 
millet.  Granulated  sago  Is  also  in  round  grains,  but  of  a  larger  size.  There  are  several 
varieties,  which  differ  much  In  color,  some  being  white  and  others  reddlsli-brown,  like 
radish-seed.  Oue  kind  of  granulated  sago  from  India  has  been  introduced  under  the 
name  of  tapioca. 

BA'QUA'CHE,  a  CO.  In  s.  Colorado;  drained  by  Saguache  creek,  Gunnison  river,  Los 
Pinos  creek,  and  other  small  streams;  3240  sq.  ni. ;  pop.  '90,  :i313.  Its  surface  Is 
mountainous;  in  the  n.e.  is  Uoman's  park.    Co.  seat,  Ss^ache. 

BA'OVA-LA-OBAB'DB,  a  commune  of  Cuba,  on  the  river  Sanun,  about  152  m.  s.e.  from 
Havana.  It  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  Is  connected  by  railway  with  Villa  Clara 
and  other  places.     It  has  a  lighthouse.     Pop.  '87,  18,830. 

BAetrSITAT,  a  large  river  of  Can 
on  the  n.  aide,  about  115  m.  belov 
is  nearly  circular,  and  almost  30  ii 
gnlf  of  St.  Lawrence  Is  about  100  m 

precipitous  cliffs,  has  numerous  eata  .... 

tlire«  m.  broad.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  Is  less  wide,  but  very  deep,  and  large 
ships  ascend  it  more  than  f)0  m.  to  load  with  tlml>er  from  the  settlements  on  its  banks. 
Tiie  name  Sawuenay  Is  sometimes  also  given  to  the  principal  river  which  falls  Into  lake 
St.  John,  and  which  Is  known  to  the  Indians  as  the  Chomonchouan  and  as  the  Assouap- 
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o  the  w.  of  Uke  St.  John.    The  avenge  depth  In  mid- 

BAQUSHAT',  a.  co.  in  n,e.  Quebec,  bftTJDg  the  St.  Lawrence  river  for  its  6.  and  b.«. 
bouodary  ;  drained  by  Uurray  and  Black  rivers,  and  the  head  waiere  of  the  Little 
Saguenay  ;  12.81SBq.iii,;  pop.  '81,9555.  It  fncludeg  the  latandof  Anticoati,  araaorllor 
seal  aad  bear  huDliug  and  Bslmoa  fishing,  also  lakes  St.  John  and  Bl.  Anae.  The 
pnucipal  towus  are  on  Hie  coast;  and  flshiDg  is  the  chief  liiduatrjr.  It  has  saw  and 
irrist  nulla,  and  a  large  lumt>er  trade.   Co.  seat,  Tadousac. 

SAStmTtrK,  a  weflltlij  and  warlike  town  of  aucicut  Spain,  !□  Hiapania  Tarra 
concnsis,  stood  on  an  eminence  near  the  mvulh  of  the  Pallantios  (modeni  Faloncla].  lU 
site  is  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Murviedro  (q.v.).  Founded  (according  to  Strabo)  ' 
by  Greeks  from  Zacynlhua,  it  became  al  an  early  period  celebrated  for  ilH  commerce, 
and  attained  to  great  wealth.  But  it  owes  its  bistorical  vitality  to  the  circumstances  of 
Its  siege  and  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hannibal,  in  219  B.C.  Having 
wilhatood  the  aiege  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year,  against  an  army  amounting  to  about  . 
ISO.OUO  men,  led  by  a  general  of  consummate  abihty  and  lodomitable  resolutlun,  the 
SaguntiQes.  now  mo^t  severely  pressed  by  famine,  concluded,  with  an  act  of  heroic 
denunce  and  self-eocrlflce,  a  rc^tance  that  hud  been  characterized  by  the  most  brilliant 
valor.  Ueapinf  their  valuable  effects  into  one  vast  pile,  and  placing  their  women  and 
children  arouna  it,  the  men  issued  forth  for  the  last  time  against  uie  enemy;  and  the 
women  setting  fire  to  the  pile  thev  had  prepared,  cast  tbemselves  upon  It,  with  their 
children,  and  found  in  flames  the  late  tlieir  huahands  met  lii  battle.  The  destruction  of 
Saguutum  dlr^tly  led  to  the  second  Puulc  war. 

SAHAFTIIIS,  or  Sattins,  a  family  of  Indians  w,  of  the  Bocky  mountains,  occupy- 
ing the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  river,  and  on  the  forks  of  the  Lewis  and 
Bimaptin  or  Snake  rivers.  They  are  mostly  in  Oregon,  Idalio,  and  Waahington 
lerrilories.  They  compriae  the  Eez  Fcrces,  Pulua  Tairtlas,  Wascoa,  WallawtSlas, 
Yakimas,  and  Khkelats. 

SAHA'RA.    The  immense  tract  of  country  to  which  this  name  is  commonly  ^vea 

hiisulready  been  described  under  the  heading  Afbica  (q.v.).  But  the  term  Baliara  is 
niorecorrecllv  applied  to  a  region  of  much  more  limited  extent.  The  natives  divide 
Africa  n.  of  the  line  into  three  portions—lbe  Tell,  the  Sahara,  and  the  Desert.  The  Tell 
t'^tcnds  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Atlas  mountains;  the  Sahara,  from  the  Atlas  to  the 
southern  region  where  all  regular  supply  of  water  fails;  and  the  Desert,  from  the  south- 
em  and  not  very  clearly  .defined  frontier  of  the  Sahara,  southward  almost  to  the  water- 
shed of  ilie  Kiper.  roniprieing  a  district  salt  and  arid,  inhospitable  to  man  and  beast, 
although  the  camel  may  even  here  snatch  a  scanty  subsistence.  As  to  physical  geog- 
raphy, the  Sobata  may  be  subdivided  into  the  following  districts — 1.  The  Hants  Pla- 
teaux, or  t^ii'ppes,  a  scries  of  high  levels  skirting  the  base  of  the  Atlas  mountidns.  3. 
The  land  of  tlie  Dayata  or  waterless  oa«es,  stretcbtng  s,  to  the  high  lands  on  the  s.  iMink 
of  the  Wed  Mii  or  DlidL  8.  Tiie  region  of  tlie  southern  oases,  to  the  s.  of  the  former, 
and  exteiding  s.  till  It  loses  Itself  In  the  desert.  The  idea  of  flooding  the  natural  de- 
pression in  the  western  S.  has  been  proposed  by  Donald  Mackenzie  as  a  commercial 
waler-w.iy  to  the  interior ;  the  French  government  In  1880  had  a  party  exploring  a 
route  for  a  trans-Sabaran  railway  to  unite  Alciers  with  the  Senegal  and  Niger  region. 
The  pop.  of  S.  is  estimated  at  about  a,.TOO,(»0.  See  ii.  B.  Tristram's  Oriat  Saiiara: 
Naehtigals  Hk/iini  icui  audiia  (1879);  and  Schirmer's  Lc  ^'"Auni  (IHKS). 

SAHAKAITFTm' or  Swhircsplr.  a  city  of  British  India,  North-Wesf  Provinces,  the 
capita!  of  a  district  of  the  .-anie  name..  It  is  situated  la  a  plain  115  m.  n.e.  of  Delhi,  and 
about  one  miltt  e.  of  the  Doah  canal.  It  has  a  large  fort,  a  military  cantonnient,  and  a 
government  depot,  a  mosque  and  an  American  mission.  Sabaranpur  is  about  lOOO  ft. 
above  the  sea,  and  tlie  climate  is  temperate  during  great  part  of  the  year.    Pop.  '91, 

BAIDA.     See  SiDON. 

SAID  PASHA.  Mkiiemed,  a  Turkish  statesman,  bom  in  Constantinople  In  183.5,  took 
part  In  the  iioclficniion  of  .Syria  in  IMfW).  After  the  Kiisao-Turkish  war  of  1877-8  he  was 
maiic  secreiary  of  state  and  member  of  the  reform  commlasion  by  Abdul  Hamld  II. 
In  1S71'  lis  was  ma.le  prime  minister,  but  removed  Ihfi  tollowinR  year.  He  was  grand 
vizier  from  l.-v-i2  to  1W5,  and  afialn  for  a  few  months  In  189.i,  when  his  position  became 
so  dangerous  ihac  he  fled  to  the  English  embassy  for  safety.  He  belongs  to  the  party 
which  seeks  reform  without  the  Intervention  of  foreign  nations. 
SAIGA.     Sec  AlfTELOPK. 

8AI00,  the  family  name  of  two  brothers,  both  of  whom  have  held  the  highest  mili- 
tary office  In  Japan.  S.  Takamow,  b.  in  Satsuma  about  1827,  a  man  of  commanding 
physical  and  iiileiiectual  superiority,  was  one  of  the  early  supporters  of  the  iilerary  and 
|>oliticat  revolution  that  broke  up  anarchv  in  Japan  and  established  the  present  mon- 
archy, which  is  but  the  ancient  system  restored.  He  was  three  times  arrested  and  ban- 
ished by  the  Tedo  government  of  the  tycoon ;  and  In  1868  commandad  the  mikado's 
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tonnes  u)d  pnt  down  the  rebels  on  the  niatn  Island  and  in  Teio  after  a  war  of  nearly  two 
years.  Being  made  marshal  of  the  Imperial  anny  In  1873,  he  resigned  after  a  few 
months,  in  consequence  of  a  disagreement  with  the  cabinet  un  the  question  of  going  to 
war  with  Corea.  He  retired  to  Sataunia  and  began  the  establishment  of  "  military 
sobools."  On  Feb,  1,  18T7,  the  Rreat  "  Satsuma  reoellion,"  led  by  him  and  into  which 
circumstances  forced  him  prematurely,  began  by  the  seizure  of  vessels  at  Kagoshima 
laden  with  powder  belonglnB  to  the  government.  To  suppress  the  rebel  forces,  who  were 
led  and  animated  by  his  nigli  military  genius,  the  imperial  government  sent  ovi>r  00,OOU 
men  into  tlie  field  for  eight  months.  After  many  bloody  battles,  and  the  loss  of  nearly 
tentlionsand  in  killed  and  wounded  on  each  side,  the  rebellion  was  ended  by  the  battle 
of  Shiroyama,  in  which  the  little  hand  of  four  hundred  rebels,  armed  onlv  with  swords 
and  led  by  Saigo,  Kirino,  and  Murata,  were  surrounded  by  15,000  imperial  troops.  All 
of  the  band  were  killed  or  committed  ham-titi.  Saioo  the  younger,  or  Saigo  Yori- 
mlchl,  b.  in  1843  In  Satsuma,  was  also  conspicuous  in  the  restoration  of  1S6S.  In 
IIS14  he  l^  the  Japanese  expedition  to  Formosa,  occupying  the  aboriginal  portion  of  the 
island  with  1300  troops  for  six  mouths,  and  severely  cbastlsinc  the  cannibals  in  several 
■kirmisbes.  In  1876,  as  president  of  the  Japanese  commission  at  the  centennial  ex- 
position  at  Philadelphia,  he  spent  several  months  In  the  United  States.  In  1877,  though 
not  ordered  to  do  so  by  the  mikado,  be  took  the  field  against  the  Satsuma  rebels,  and 
led  the  operations  that  closed  the  campaign.  He  was  war  minister  1879-SO;  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  the  colonial  office  In  1882,  and  later  held  the  office  of  minister  of  marine. 
UiSOK,  one  of  the  finest  rlvei^ports  In  Asia,  the  capital  of  the  French  possessions  In 
Lower  Cochin  China,  stands  on  a  small  river  of  the  same  nanie,  about  31  m.  from  the 
Chlqese  sea.  The  city  is  fortified,  and  its  valne  as  a  strategical  position  Is  unquestion- 
able.' By  land  it  is  defended  from  attack  by  many  milea  of  jnngle  and  swamp,  and  the 
approach  from  the  sea  on  the  s.,  by  the  fine  river  Donna!,  could  easily  be  rendered  ]m- 

r sable  to  the  strongest  fleet.  The  entrance  to  the  Donnai  is  at  cape  St.  Jacques,  and 
winding  course  to  Sa^on,  through  a  rich  level  country,  is  from  60  to  60  m,  in  length, 
and  might  be  defended  by  fortlQcaUons  at  every  point.  It  Is  of  easy  navigation,  and  Is 
of  lufflcieut  d-jpth  to  allow  vessels  of  the  heaviest  harden  to  sail  close  to  its  banks  under 
the  overhanging  foliage.  The  breadth  of  the  river  from  Saigon  to  the  sea  varies  little, 
bat  It  1b  never  narrower  than  the  Thames  at  London.  It  Is  joined  on  both  sides  by 
many  Urge  affluents,  and  It  Is  the  main  channel  of  a  river-system  that  covers  the  wbole 
country  to  the  s.  of  the  capital  with  a  network  of  water-courses.  The  city  of  Saigon  Is 
fortified,  and  is  defended  by  a  permanent  force  of  1200  men,  At  the  beginning  of  the 
year  ISSS  the  law  of  conscription,  by  which  one  man  In  seven  Is  chosen  from  among 
the  natives  for  military  service,  was  already  in  force.  Sa7gon  consists  of  two  part«,  the 
Chinese  town,  i  m.  Inland,  filled  with  an  active  population  busllv  engaged  In  trade,  and 
the  European,  or  fortified  town  on  the  banks  of  tne  Saigon.  The  latter,  with  Its  fleet 
«f  T«as«ls  riding  at  anchor  In  midstream,  is  already  of  considerable  size.  Good  roads 
hare  been  constructed  tor  many  miles  around,  and  there  are  barracks,  hospitals,  official 
reaidences,  and  other  buildings  for  public  purposes.  The  soil  is  abundantly  fertile,  and 
is  admirably  suited  to  the  production  of  cotton,  sugar.  Indigo,  and  tobacco,  besides  rice, 
the  principal  export.  Its  toreals  contain  magnificent  timber,  and  aliound  in  woods  rich 
In  dyes.  Man;  handsome  public  buildings  have  been  erected.  Besides  the  palace  of  the 
governor-general,  there  are  the  palace  of  justice,  hospitals,  mission  buildings,  a  cathedral, 
mosques,  a  museum,  zoological  and  botanical  garden,  observatory,  theater,  prison,  theo- 
logli^  seminary  and  other  Institutluna  for  higher  education.  There  is  a  naval  yard  and 
arsenal,  and  shipbuilding  Is  carried  on.  It  is  an  important  commercial  center  and  has 
•  chamber  of  commerce.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  rice;  the  imports  Include  a  great 
variety  of  manufactures,  machines,  petroleum,  chemicals,  etc.  In  1895,  4U4  vessels  of 
620,HS  tons  entered  the  port     Pop.  '90,  16,213;  of  business  suburb  of  Cholon,  89,t>25. 

Saigon,  together  with  part  of  the  territory  of  which  it  Is  the  capital,  was  taken  by 
the  French  la  1860.  Treaties  of  peace  and  commerce,  concluded  with  the  Anamite 
government  In  IS'U,  provided  that  the  protectorate  of  the  six  provinces  of  Lower 
Cochin  China  should  remain  In  the  hands  of  France;  that  three  Important  ports  on  the 
coast  of  Anam  should  be  opened ;  and  that  a  space  of  9  kilometers  on  the  shore  of  each 
port  should  be  conceded  to  the  French  for  the  establishment  of  factories ;  that  French 
merchants  and  missionaries  should  be  allowed  to  traverse  the  kingdom  of  Anam  without 
hindrance,  and  that  an  indemnity  of  100  millions  of  francs  should  be  paid.  In  1S67,  in 
consequence  of  fresh  aggressions,  encouraged  by  the  government  of  Anam,  the  French 
took  the  town  of  Tinh-Iong,  and,  by  a  new  treaty,  added  three  other  provinces  to  their 
dominions.  The  imports  in  1895  amounted  to  (14,281,443:  the  exports  to  (13,992,540, 
In  the  budget  of  1896  the  revenue  and  expenditure  were  3,100.201  franca. 

BAIL.  A  sail  is  an  expanse  of  canvas,  matting,  or  other  strong  material,  on  which 
the  wind  may  exert  Its  force  and  propel  the  vessel.  A  sail  Is  extended  by  means  of  a 
mast  or  yard,  or  both.  It  may  be  of  various  shapes,  and  of  any  size,  according  to  tin- 
carrying  power  of  the  vessel.  A  vessel  of  shallow  draught  or  of  narrow  1)eam  can  bear 
comparatively  little  sail;  while  a  vessel  of  proportionately  deep  draught  and  heavily 
bailasted— as  a  yacht — or  a  vessel  of  great  breadth  of  beam,  can  carry  sail  of  great  area. 
A  aall  acta  with  the  greatest  power  when  the  wind  is  directly  astern;  but  It  can  be 
applied,  thongh  with  less  strength,  when  on  either  beam.     The  action  of  the  wind  o 

an  oblique  sail  la  a  good  exauiple  of  the  resolution  of  forces.     See  Compc 
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of  thfi  wind,  and  tot  tbe  length  of  WA  represent  the  pressure  of  the  irind  on  the  sail 
WA  can  be  resolved  into  AS  perpendicular  to  the  soil, 
and  BW  parallel  U>  It,  Ibe  latter  of  which  has  no  effect  in 
pressing  on  tbe  sail;  Uierefore  AB  is  the  effective  pressure 
on  the  sail.  Were  the  vessel  round,  it  would  move  in  tbe 
direction  BA.  Let  BA  be  resolved  into  CA  and  BC,  the 
termer,  CA.  acting  in  the  direction  of  the  keel  or  length 
of  tbe  vessel,  or  in  the  direction  CAD,  and  the  latler  per- 
pendicular to  it,  or  in  the  direction  of  tbe  breadth.  The 
former  pressure,  CA,  Is  the  only  pressure  that  moves  the 
vessel  forward,  the  otiier,  BC,  makes  it  move  sideways. 
Prom  tbe  form  of  the  vessel,  however,  this  latter  force,  BC,  producer  comparatively 
little  lateral  motion ;  any  that  it  does  occasion  ia  called  leeieay.  It  results,  therefore,  thai 
wiUi  the  wind  exerting  an  oblique  pressure,  tbe  actual  progress  will  be  to  the  power  of 
the  wind  only  as  CA  to  WA.  In  tbe  east  and  tbe  Meditemtneau.  sails  are  frequently 
made  of  strong  matting;  but  among  northera  nations,  and  for  ocean  navigation,  very 
strong  clotli,  or  canvas,  called  miMoth,  is  usually  resorted  to.  It  is  woven  narrow;  ana 
the  many  breadths  in  the  soil  are  Joined  by  carefully  made  double  seams. 

Sails  are  nearly  always  eitlier  trian^lar  or  quadrilHteral,  but  not  necessarily  equl- 
angular.  To  give  greater  etrengtb,  a  strong  rope  or  cord  ia  sewu  into  tlie  outer  edge  alt 
round  tlie  sail;  this  rope  has  eyes  in  it,  to  whicli  the  various  ropes  employed  in  con- 
nection with  the  sail  are  fastened.  The  top  of  a  sail  is  its  head;  tbe  bottom,  its  foot; 
and  the  sides  are  te<eA<i;  the  upper  cornere  are  termed  eor-riny*;  the  lower  comers  of  a 
square  sail,  and  Ihe  after  lower  comer  of  other  sails,  deuit;  the  front  lower  corner  of  a 
fore-and-aft  sail  is  tlie  toe*.  The  ropes  from  the  lower  comers,  used  in  tightening  ILo 
sail  against  the  wind,  are  the  theett. 

The  tails  of  a  ship  are  either  "  square"  or  "■fore-and-aft."  Tbe  square-sails— begin- 
ning from  betow — are  the  eaw»e,  tbe  toptaU,  tbe  topgaUant-taU,  the  royal,  and,  though 
very  rarely  used,  the  skyscraper,  £ach  has  tbe  name  of  tbe  mast  on  which  it  is  set  prs- 
flxed,  as"fore-lopsnil,"  "mam-royal,"  etc.  The  square-Bails  are  made  fast  by  tlieir  Iieadsi 
to  yards,  tbe  foot  being  drawu  to  the  extremity  of  tbe  yard  below.  Fore-and-aft  sails 
are  tbe  ^laiiker  or  dnver,  extended  by  the  gaff  at  its  head,  boom  at  ils  foot,  aud  mast 
on  its  fore-leech;  the  gtaysaiU,  which  are  suspended  by  rings  to  the  stay^,  and  the  jSi* 
(q.v.).  In  a  three-masted  vessel  tbe  sails  of  most  importance  are  the  msin-coursc.  the 
spanker,  the  topsails,  the  fore-staysail,  and  tbe  jibs,  wbicb  can  usually  he  all  distended 
to  the  full  withouttaking  wind  from  each  other.  In  very  light  winds,  when  every  breath 
is  of  consequence,  the  area  of  the  sails  is  increased  bv  setting  tlie  Huddingxiii*,  which  aro 
oblong  sails  set  oa  each  side  of  the  square-sails,  on  snort  booms  run  out  beyond  the  yard^ 
of  the  latter. 

In  small  craft  and  boats,  the  most  common  sail  is  a  lugsaH  (see  Ldooer),  which  is  a 
small  square-sail,  occasionally  supplemented  by  a  shouldcr-of-raulton  (triangular)  sail  on 
A  shorter  ma.st  at  tbe  stem.  Cutters  or  sloops  csrry  a  large  spanker,  with  a  topsail  of 
similar  sliape,  and  jitie;  some  having  the  power  uf  setting  a  large  course  when  the  wind 
Is  aalem ;  but  it  isobvious  that  tbe  course  and  spanker  cannot  be  used  together.  A  schooner 
nses  the  same  sails  as  a  cutter,  except  that  In  one  form  she  carries  a  square  topsail  and 
topgallant -sail  on  the  foremast. 

Bails  are  furnisbed  with  rows  of  short  ropes  for  the  purpose  of  reefing  them,  when 
their  area  is  too  large  for  the  wind.  The  effect  of  a  sail  is  increased  by  wetting  it,  as  the- 
pores  of  the  canvas  close  more  lightly  through  the  swelling  of  tbe  hemp. 

8AII-0L0TE,a  very  strong  fabric, woven  generally  with  linen  yarn,  hut  in  Americalt 
has  been  mndc  wholly  of  cotton;  aud  in  Gt.  Britain,  under  Armitagc's  jinlent,  of  cotton 
and  linen  mixed.  Hair — such  as  of  the  ox,  horse,  and  deer — has  also  licen  used,  under 
Tavlor's  patent,  in  18S3,  but  without  success.  Linen  and  hempen  cloths  are  those  gen- 
erally used  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

BAILIITOS,  tbe  teclmical  name  in  .navigation  for  tbe  various  modes  of  determiningtb* 
amount  or  direction  of  a  ship's  motion,  or  her  position  after  having  sailed  a  given  dis- 
tance in  a  given  direction.  The  direction  of  a  ship's  motion  Is  her  course,  and  is  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  angle  between  the  line  of  direction  and  tbe  meridian;  the  length  of  her 
path  is  tlic  distance;  the  distance  in  nautical  miles,  mode  good  to  tbe  e.  or  w.,  is  the 
departure,  and  is  measured  nlong  a  parallel;  the  differenee  of  lalifnde  la  an  arc  of  tba 
meridian  intercepted  by  tbe  parallels,  one  o(  which  passes  through  the  pkcc  sailed  from, 
the  other  through  the  place  sailed  to;  and  Ihe  difference  qf  longitude  Is  an  arc  of  tbe 
equator  intercepted  by  meridians  through  tbe  same  two  places.  It  will  at  once  he  seen 
that  if  n  ship  sails  aiong  n  meridian,  tbe  difference  of  latitude  becomes  ilie  course,  and 
there  is  no  departure  or  difference  of  longitude;  and  that  if  it  sails  niong  a  parallel  the 
departure  will  be  the  same  as  the  distance,  and  there  will  be  no  difference  of  latitude, 
The  two  general  questions  which  present  themselves  to  the  navigator  for  solution  are — 
1.  Given  the  courae  and  distance  from  one  place  in  given  latitude  and  longitude  to 
another  place,  find  the  latitude  and  longitude  of  the  other;  and  3.  Given  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  two  places,  fltid  the  course  and  dislnncefrom  the  one  to  tbe  other.  The  sim- 
plest way  in  which  such  problcmscau  be  solved  is  by  the  method  known  as  ptoiusaiUnjr,  a 
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method,  however,  wUch  Is  011I7  rou^ly  approximate,  assuming,  as  it  does,  tliat  the  sur 
fooe  of  the  sea  isaploae;  it  is  consequently  applicatile  only  to  short  dislaaces  nnil  Iot 
htitodea  where  the  meridiaQH  are  nearly  parallel.  According  to 
"plane  sailing,"  the  elements  of  a  ship's  path  are  represented  07  a 
right-angled  plane  triangle,  as  ABC  (tg.),  where  AB  is  the  distance, 
the  angle  BAG  the  course,  AC  the  difference  of  latitude  (AC  being 
a  portion  of  a  meridian,  and  BC  of  a  parallel  of  latitude),  and  BC  the 
departure.  The  two  problems  given  above  are  in  tliis  method  merely 
rimpte  cases  of  the  resolution  of  a  right-angled  plane  triangle  (see 
Tbioomouetry),  for  if  the  course  and  distance  are  given,  the  d^.  of 
IsC.  =distBnce  X  coa.  of  course,  and  dep.  =  dist.  X  sio.  of  course; 
while  the  idea  of  d^.  ofioiig.,  as  distinct  from  dep.,  is  quite  In  ad  mis- 
rible,  since  the  methoa  presupposes  that  the  ship  is  sailing  on  an 
absolutely  flat  plain.  Ii  the  ship  does  not  stand  on  one  course,  bnt  changes  from  time 
to  time,  the  calculation  of  her  Snal  position  may  bo  effected,  either  by  the  previous 
method,  repeated  for  each  change  of  course,  or  more  conveniently,  by  the  method  of 
trattn»»auing.  This  method  consists  in  the  resolution  of  a  ship's  course  and  distance 
into  two  courses  and  distances,  the  courses  being  in  the  direction  of  some  of  the  foni 
cardinal  points  of  the  compass;  thus,  a  ship  which  has  sailed  s.w.-by-s.  for  S4  m.,  has 
made  20  m.  of  tmOdng,  and  18.8  m.  of  teetling.  The  traterte  la}>U  has  consequently  six 
columns,  the  flist  containing  the  courses;  the  second,  the  corresponding  distances;  whilo 
the  third  and  fourth  contain  the  difference  of  latitude  for  each  course,  which,  If  n.,  is 
put  in  one  column,  and  if  s.  into  the  other;  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  marked  respec' 
lively  e.  and  w. ,  contain  in  a  simitar  manner  the  departure  for  each  course.  When  the 
table  has  been  made  out  for  the  various  courses  and  distances,  the  columns  of  dif.  of  lat  . 
and  departure  are  sommed  up,  and  the  difference  between  the  third  and  fourth,  and 
between  the  fifth  and  sixth  columns,  ^ves  the  dif.  of  lat.  and  departure  between  the 
place  sailed  from  and  the  place  arrived  at,  from  which  the  course  and  distance  made 
good  can  be  calculated  as  before.  When  a  current  interferes  in  any  way,  either  by  accel. 
eratisg  or  retniding  the  ship's  motion,  its  effect  is  estimated  as  in  traverse  sailing,  as  if  it 
were  one  course  and  distance,  the  tet  of  the  current  being  Ibe  course,  and  its  drift,  i.e., 
its  rale  per  hour  multiplied  by  the  number  of  hours  it  has  affected  the  ship,  the  distance^ 

ParaiUl  miiling  may  be  employed  when  a  ship  sails  between  two  places,  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude,  in  which  case,  If  her  head  be  kept  accurately  and  constantly  In  one.  or 
w.  direction,  she  will  describe  an  arc  of  the  parallel  between  the  two  places.  As  in  this 
sailing  the  departure  is  the  same  arc  of  the  parallel  that  the  difference  of  longitude  Is  ot 
the  equator,  the  dtp.  (which  Is  now  the  dittanet)  =  d\f.  of  long.  X  "ot.  (flat  The  other 
elements  are  found  as  in  plane  sailing. 

Middle  lalituiU  tailing  is  the  application  of  the  principle  of  parallel  sailing  to  the  case 
in  which  the  ship's  course  is  not  perpendicular  but  oblique  to  the  meridian;  it  is  merely 
on  ^proximate  method,  coming  vety  close  to  a  true  estimate  In  low  latitudes  for  any 
course,  and  In  all  latitudes  for  a  course  nearly  e.  and  w.  (I.e.,  one  in  which  the  distance 
Is  large  as  compared  with  the  difference  of  latitude),  but  erring  widely  under  other  clr- 
ciunstances,  though  errors  mar  be  diminished  as  much  as  we  please  by  dividing  the  dis- 
tance into  portions,  and  calculating  the  dif.  of  long,  for  each.  The  object  of  this  sailing 
Is  to  deduce  Uie  dif.  of  long,  from  the  dep.,  and  viee  nerad,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
whole  departure  has  been  made  good  along  the  parallel  of  latitude  which  Is  equidistant 
from  each  extremity  of  the  course,  a  method  which,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  give  a 
correct  result,  and  would  do  so  if  the  parallels  of  latitude  increased  uniformly,  which 
they  do  not.  The  dep.,  when  laid  off  along  the  parallel  ot  middle  latitude,  always  gives 
the  dif.  of  long,  too  small,  and  hence  tlie  limitations  above  noticed.  When  the  latitudea 
are  of  the  same  name,  the  middle  latitude  is  half  their  sum ;  but  when  of  contrary  names, 
it  Is  better  to  find  the  dif,  of  long,  for  the  portion  on  each  side  of  the  equator  separatdy, 
the  two  middle  latitudes  being  r^pectively  half  the  latitude  of  the  place  sailed  from,  and 
half  that  of  the  place  sailed  to.  'The  formuhis  are  the  some  as  for  parallel  sailing  and 
plane  soiling. 

MereatvPi  tBiiting  is  a  perfect  method  of  obtaining  the  same  result  as  Is  found  approxi- 
mately by  middle  latltutie  eailing.  but  in  the  former  case  the  dif.  of  long,  is  found  from 
the  departure,  while  In  this  method  the  difference  of  latitude  is  employed  for  the  some 
purpose.  A  table  of  meridional  parts,  as  it  is  called,  is  necessarv ;  this  table  shows  the 
nuiuber  of  minutes  in  Mercator'a  projection  (see  Uap)  corr^pcnaing  to  each  degree  and 
minute  of  lotitode  up  to  78°,  and  is  employed  as  follows.  Tlie  latitude  sailed  from,  and 
that  reached,  being  known  or  found,  themeridional  parts  for  each  are  obtained,  and  their 
difference.  If  the  latitudes  aro  of  the  same  name,  or  sum  if  of  opposite  names,  gives  the 
dif.  of  lat.  We  have  then  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  dif.  of  lat.  and  difTot  long, 
forming  the  two  smaller  sides,  and  the  vertical  angle  representing  the  course,  whence 
dtf.  tfSmg.  =dif,  of  lot.  X  tan.  cfeovru.  Thisssiling  is  the  one  most  generally  employed 
by  navigators,  but  is  inferior  In  practice  to  middle-latitude  sailing,  In  the  coses  noticed 
under  that  head,  for  though  !t  be  a  perfect,  and  the  otber  merely  an  approximate  method. 

Jet  a  small  error  in  the  course  (if  large),  or  in  ilie  dif.  of  lat.,  becomes  greatlr  magnified 
1  the  dif.  ot  loog. ;  while  in  the  cose  of  tbe  tatter,  a  considerable  error  In  aepartora  is 
hwdly  magnlfleo,  and  a  large  error  in  the  course  (if  neariy  e.  and  w.)  becomes  Imper- 
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ccptilile  in  the  dlf.  of  long.    It  it,  however,  better  to  work  the  problem  sccordlDg  te 
both  methods,  and  then  estimate  the  true  result  as  nearlj  as  pOBaible. 

Qreat  eirtU  taUing  (q.T.),  the  most  perfect  of  all  methods  for  finding  a  ship's  course^ 
la  eeparately  noticed.    Bee  also  Stbehookafh. 

The  otistacles  that  interfere  with  the  correctneasof  the  mariner's  calculations  are  chieSy 
those  which  effect  hia  data,  the  course  and  distance,  the  more  important  bein^  the  mag- 
netic deviation  of  the  compass  produced  by  the  attraction  of  the  ship,  errors  lo  llie  «sti. 
mated  leewav  or  in  the  set  and  drift  of  currents,  etc. ;  all  of  which  require  to  be  taken 
into  accounir  The  necessity  for  frequently  checking  the  dead-reekonii^  (q.v.),  bjrmeaue 
of  astronomical  observations,  is  sufflcieutiy  apparent. 
See  Sapajo. 


BUH'FOHr,  or  BAiNTPom,  OTiolrrycAi*  taiita,  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  iegumi- 
wia,  suborder  papiliemaeat,  at  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  hedytarum,  hut  having  one- 
seeded  pods,  which  are  marked  with  wrinkles  or  pits,  and  are  more  or  less  prickly- 
toothed^  at  the  margin.  It  fa  a  spreading  perenolal,  about  2  or  8  ft.  high,  with, 
leaves  of  9  to  15  smooth  acute  leaflets,  and  splkea  of  beautiful  flesh -colored  flowers^ 
striated  with  rose-red,  on  long  stalks.  It  Is  a  native  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of 
the  a.  of  England,  and  is  much  cultivated  as  a  fodder-plant  in  dry  and  particulaj-ly  in 
calcareous  soils,  to  which  it  is  admirably  adapted,  Ita  cultivation  was  introduced  into 
England  In  16S1  ;  and  liefore  the  introduction  of  tumip-husbaadry,  the  sheep-farmersof 
the  chalk  districts  depended  almoat  entirely  upon  it,  as  they  still  do  to  such  a  degree  that 
in  many  leases  there  is  a  stipulation  for  the  tenant's  leaving  a  certain  extent  of  land  in 
sainfoin.  It  Is,  however,  n  very  local  crop,  being  scarcely  cultivated  on  any  hut  the  moat 
calcareous  soils,  where  nothing  else  is  nearly  equal  to  it,  although  it  has  ijeen  found  Ut 
Bucceed  well  on  any  soil  sufficiently  dry.  There  is  no  more  nutritious  fodder  than  sain- 
foin, whether  for  sheep,  oxen,  or  horses.  Even  the  dry  sl«ma  of  a  crop  which  has  pro- 
duced seed  are  readily  consumed  by  cattle,  if  cut  Into  small  pieces.  Sainfoin  sometime* 
endures  for  10,  or  even  16  years  on  the  same  land— more  generally  oniy  tor  4  to  7  years; 
and  in  the  eastern  counties  of  England  it  is  often  sown  instead  of  clover  on  light,  and 
somewliat  calcareous  sands  and  sandy  loams,  and  the  ground  is  plowed  again  In  two 
or  throe  years.— The  name  saiafoin  is  perhaps  rather  tang-frnti,  from  the  blood-color  of 
the  flowers,  than  lairUJbin  (holy  hay). 

8UFT  ATTBIQITS.    Bee  AFVsiquE,  Baikt. 

UIRT  ALBAV  HAIL,  Oxford,  takes  its  name  from  Robert  de  St.  Albsn,  &  citizen 
of  Oxford,  who  conveyed  the  huildiog  lo  the  nuns  of  Littlemore.  near  Oxford,  in  1230. 
On  the  dissolution  of  tne  nunnery,  it  was  given  by  king  Henry  Vllt.  to  hia  pbysicion, 
George  Owen,  d.m.,  who  conveyed  it  to  lord  Williams  of  Thame,  and  sir  John  Qresham. 
By  their  assignees,  it  was  finally  transferred  to  the  warden  and  fellows  of  Herton  col- 
lege, and  was  some  time  after  eslablished  as  an  academical  liall.  The  principal  of  this, 
aa  well  as  of  the  other  four  halls,  is  assisted  in  his  duties  by  a  vice-principal  and  olhei 
officeiB  appointed  by  himself. 

B&nri  ALBAHB.  See  Axhaks,  Saist.  (Other  names  beginning  with  Baint.  and  not 
given  under  that  word,  will  similarly  be  found  under  the  other  part  of  the  name.) 

SAIMT  ALBAKS,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Franklin  CO.,  Tt. ;  on  the  Central  Vermont  rail- 
road; 3  miles  from  lake  Champlain,  70  miles  s.  of  Montreal.  On  elevated  ground,  In  the 
midst  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  the  scenery  is  diversified  from  neighboring  hlUa; 
extensive  views  of  the  Green  and  Adirondack  mountains  and  lake  Champlain  may  ba 
obtained.  It  has  several  sulphur  springs,  and  la  frequented  as  an  agreeable  summer 
resort.  In  the  vicinity  are  quarries  of  calico  stone  and  variegated  marble;  most  of  the. 
surroiuding  country  Is  devoted  to  the  products  of  the  dairy,  many  thousand  pounds  of 
butter  and  cheese  being  annually  shipped  to  Boston  and  other  places.  There  are  the 
St.  Atbans  academy,  graded  schools,  Warner  hospital,  Warner  home  for  little  wander- 
ers, Young  Men's  gymnasium  and  reading-room,  offices,  shops,  and  llbiary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Vermont  railroad,  Vila  Barlow  convent,  Franklin  libracr,  Tavlor  pa^  Aldis  and 
Bellevne  liills,  electric  lights,  national  and  state  banks,  one  of  the  largest  creameries  in 
the  world,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  St.  Albans  was  raided  by  con- 
federates from  Canada,  1S64;  was  a  Fenian  headquarters,  1666;  and  was  made  a  city, 
1801.     Pop.  '90,  7771. 

BAUrr  ALBAHB,  Habriet  Melloh,  DnchesB  of,  1TT5-18ST.  She  was  a  sncceesful 
actress  in  comedy,  who  married  Mr.  Contts,  a  London  banker;  at  his  death  she  inherited 
a  great  estate.  In  1827  she  married  the  duke  of  St.  Albans,  to  whom,  at  her  death, 
she  bequeathed  £10,000  yearly,  with  a  life  estate  In  a  portion  of  her  landed  property; 
but  most  of  her  property  was  teft  to  the  granddaughter  of  her  first  husband,  the  present 
baroness  Burdett-Coutta. 

SAIHT  AKAHB-LBS-SATTZ,  a  small  town  of  France  In  the  dep.  of  Nord,  6  m.  a.n.w. 
of  Talenclcnnes.  The  town  contains  hot  sulphur  springs;  and  iron  and  Bt«el  are  mano- 
factured.     Pop.  '91,  8703;  commune,  12,043. 

BAIST  AJCASD-KOHTBOn),  a  t.  of  France  In  the  dep.  of  Cher,  standi  on  the  ligh' 
bank  of  the  river  of  that  name,  26  m.  B.a.e.  of  Bonrges.    Pop,  '01,  TS9G;  commune,  8673 

SAIHT  AiroSKWS.     See  Andbbwb,  St. 
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BAUT  AKDBXWI,  town,  port  of  entry,  uid  co.  seat  of  Charlotte  co..  Kew  Bnmswli^k, 
on  Pass&nuqaoddf  bay  and  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  railroad ;  60  miles  w.  by  a.  of  St.  John. 
It  Is  on  a  sarraw  strip  of  land  facing  the  sea;  has  a  d^  harbor  entered  by  two  passes; 
and  Is  a  popular  sea-bathine  and  summer  resort.  Tbere  are  CO.  bultdiDgs,  custom- 
house, marine  hospital,  iron  foundry,  many  large  hotels,  and  large  fishing,  lumbering, 
'  and  sblpbuildluf;  Interests.  The  harbor  is  free  from  Ice  in  winter  and  safe  througltn'''. 
the  year.     Pop.  'Bl,  1,800. 

BAUrr  AITHOVT,  Hinn.    See  Hinnbapolis. 

SUHT  ASTHOTT'S  TISX.    See  Ahtony,  St. 

BAIHT  AXKArD.    See  Leboy  de  Saint-Ar^'aud. 

BAUT  AimVHTDfl,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  St.  John's  co.,  Fla.;  on  th« 
MstauKiu  river  near  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  tbe  Florida  East  Coast  and  the  St.  Augiu* 
tine  and  South  Beach  railroads ;  30  m.  s.  of  Jacksonville.  It  has  a  flat,  sandy  site  on  a 
peninsula  formed  by  the  Matanzss  and  St.  Sebastian  rivers,  with  Anastasia  island  directly 
m  front.  As  early  as  1612,  Ponce  de  Leon,  tbe  Spaniard  in  search  of  the  ''  Fountain  oi 
Youth,"  landed  near  the  site  of  St.  Augustine,  and  half  a  century  later,  1664,  soma 
French  Huguenots  also  attempted  a  settlement,  but  migrated  to  St.  John's  river.  Don 
Pedro  Menendez  de  Avillo  was  sent  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain  to  exterminate  the  tres- 
passers, and  he  landed  on  Au^t  2eth,  1566,  Kan  Augustine's  day,  at  tbis  point,  and 
erected  a  fort,  a  circumstance  that  entitles  the  city  to  boast  of  being  the  earliest  settle- 
ment In  the  United  States.  The  place  was  defended  with  difficulty  against  the  Indians 
and  French  adventurers;  was  captured  and  pillaged  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in  IBSfi,  by 
pirates  In  106.'),  and  was  assaulted  by  forces  from  the  Carolinas.  In  1763  St,  Augustine 
passed  into  the  hands  of  tbe  British,  and  became  an  Important  military  depot  during 
the  Kevolution.  It  was  restored  to  Ijpain  ten  years  later,  and  in  ISiJl  wag  ceded  to  tbe 
United  States.  During  the  civil  war  it  was  twice  captured  by  the  federalists.  The 
quaint  beauty  of  this  old  Spanish  town,  with  its  ruined  gates  and  castle,  its  narrow 
lanes  and  overbanelng  balconies,  its  delightful  climate,  attracts  many  visitors  during 
the  winter,  wheu  Its  population  more  than  doubles.  Tbe  country  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  is  ud interesting,  but  the  gardens  and  squares  are  overgrown  with  mag- 
nolias and  I>ananas,  orange  and  citron  trees,  date-paims  and  palmettos.  The  climate 
is  noticeably  even  and  healthy,  except  near  the  marshes.  The  heat  of  the  summer  Is 
tempered  by  sea-breezes  and  the  Gulf  winds,  and  the  winters  are  like  the  Indian  sum- 
mers of  the  North.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  70°  for  the  year,  38°  for  winter. 
The  city  contains  U.  H.  barracks,  Wilson  public  library.  Memorial  Preabyterian  church, 
old  Catholic  cathedral,  Spanish  and  confederate  memorial  monuments,  convents  of 
St.  Mary  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  IT.  S.  post  ofUce  on  the  site  of  the  Spanish 
governor's  palace,  the  slate  Institute  for  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  separate  graded 
schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils,  and  a  national  bank.  The  city,  widely  noted  as 
a  winter  residence  and  health  resort,  has  several  of  tbe  most  roagnillcent  hotels  in  tbe 
world,  notably  the  Ponce  de  lieon,  the  Alcazar,  the  Cordova  with  Its  great  sun  parlor, 
and.  beyond  tbe  city  gate,  the  San  Harco.  The  principal  Industry  Is  the  raanuilicture 
of  cigars.  One  of  the  most  interesting  streets  in  the  city  is  St.  George,  leading  to  the 
remains  of  the  old  city  gat«,  Which  dates  from  the  Spanish  foundation,  although  tlia 
exact  period  Is  not  known.  To  the  left  is  tbe  old  Huguenot  graveyard.  The  graves 
of  Major  Dade's  command  and  other  soldiers  are  in  the  military  cemetery.  Fort  Marion 
is  an  interesting  relic.  A  sea-wall  alone  the  front  Is  used  for  a  promenade.  Pop.  '90, 
4,743. 

tADfT  AUBRLL,  a  pari,  and  market  t.  of  Cornwall,  29  m,  w.  of  Plymouth.  Soma 
goods  are  manufactured,  and  at  the  bay  of  Saint  Austell,  about  a  mile  distant,  there  Is 
a  oilchard-fishery,  and  tin  and  oopper  are  exported,  and  some  china  stone  Is  quarried. 
Kp.  'Oi,  S4T7. 

aAIlT  BABtHOLOMBW,  Island.    See  Bartbolouew,  St. 

BAUT  BESS,  an  ancient  Tillage  and  parish  of  Cumberland,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
bay  formed  by  St.  Bet*  Head.  It  Is  4  m,  s.  of  Whitehaven,  and  about  10  m.  twycnd  the 
limits  of  the  lake  district.  Saint  Bees  Is  a  station  on  the  Furness  railway.  The  parish 
is  very  large,  comprising  t«wn  and  port  of  Whitehaven,  village  of  St.  Bees,  and  several 
chapelrles  and  townships.  The  village  of  St.  Bees  contained,  '91,  1041  inhabitants. 
According  to  tradition  preserved  by  the  early  chroniclers.  Saint  Bees  originated  in 
a  nunnery  fonnded  here,  660  a.  d,,  by  an  Irish  saint  named  Bega,  of  whom  Sandford's 
AfS.  (In  the  Dean  and  Chapter  library,  Carlisle)  records  a  very  pretty  legend.  It  appears 
to  have  been  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  In  whose  time  we  find  that  Ranulph, 
earl  of  Cumberland,  reconstituted  It  as  a  priory;  but  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries  it  went  to  ruin.  The  Institution  known  as  Saikt  Bees  College  was 
established  in  1816  by  Dr.  Law,  then  bishop  of  Chester,  to  supply  a  systematic  training 
In  divinity  to  young  men  desirous  of  ordination,  whose  means  were  Inadequate  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  a  university  education.  The  bishops  of  the  province  of  York  had  pre- 
viously been  compelled  to  ordain  a  number  of  such  men  as  literates,  the  poverty  of 
many  of  the  northern  benefices  not  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  gradiuites.  Aportion 
of  the  mined  priory  of  Saint  Bees  was  fitted  up  by  the  earl  of  Lonsdale  as  lecturo- 
rooms,  library,  etc    On  Uie  recommendation  of  the  bishop,  an  incumbent  was  selected 
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1,  the  e&rt 

„     .  .  .  liege  in  connec- 

tloQ  with  the  livlog.  The  prlnclpftt  selects  his  own  staff  of  lecturers.  The  expense* 
u«  defrayed  from  the  fees  paid  by  the  students — £10  each  term.  The  college  course 
eKtenda  over  two  years,  each  divided  Into  two  terms,  from  about  Jan.  £8  to  May  6,  and 
Aug.  25  to  Bee.  6.  Duriue  this  period,  the  standard  English  divinity  works,  with  the 
Greek  Testament,  are  chi^y  studied,  and  the  composition  of  sermons,  etc.,  practiced. 
The  studenta  reside  in  lodgCngs  in  the  village,  under  the  control  of  the  principal,  and 
attend  the  service  daily  in  the  parish  church,  the  transepts  of  which  were  restored  in 
IJM  for  their  accommodation.  A  new  lecture  room  and  library  were  built  in  ISfB, 
adjoining  the  ancienc  structure.  Students  are  admitted  at  the  age  of  21,  on  producing 
testimonials  of  character,  etc.,  satisfactory  to  the  principal.  Graduates  of  a  univereily 
where  there  is  no  divinity  course  are  admitted  to  the  second  year's  course  on  produc- 
ing their  diploma,  along  with  the  usual  teBtimonlals  as  to  their  Gtness  for  the  ministry. 
Stndnnts  wbo  have  passed  the  course  are  not  now  confined  to  the  northern  province,  as 
was  the  original  design,  but  are  admitted  Into  most  of  the  southern  dioceses.  The 
average  number  of  students  In  the  college  is  about  100.  Near  the  church  is  an  endowed 
grammar  school.    Saint  Bees  Is  in  some  repnte  as  a  eea-bathing  place. 


0AIHT  BEXHASD,  a  parish  tn  extreme  s.e.  Louisiana;  bounded  bvthe  gulf  of  Mexico, 

the  Mississippi, and  lake  Borgne,  on  the  s.e.,  n.,  and  n.w,  rr ■-  i-    -■     -  """ 

pop.  '90,  4326,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Indud.  colored. 
■weet-potat«es,  sugar-cane,  and  molasses  are  the  staples. 

BAUT  BEBVABS,  OBXAT.    see  Bebitabd,  Gseat  St. 

SAIFt  BEBHABS,  LITTLX.     See  Bbbnabd,  Gbeat  St. 

SAIHT  OATEASnTE'S,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Lincoln  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  the 
Weliand  canal  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Welland,  and  the  Niagara  Central  railroads; 
12  mllee  n.w.  of  Niagi^ara  Fallg.  The  city  is  very  flourishing,  and  has  large  manufactures 
of  machinery  and  agricultural  implements.  The  surrounding  country  Is  very  picturesque. 
The  well-known  mineral  well  of  Saint  Catharine's,  whose  water  is  of  great  value  as  a 
remedial  agent,  supplies  on  an  averse  130,000  gallons  a  day.  Of  these  waters,  a  large 
quantity,  partially  evaporated.  Is  sent  out  through  the  country.  A  second  well,  similar 
to  the  Drat,  is  also  In  use.  Saint  Catharine's  has  l>cen  called  the  Saratoga  of  British 
America.     Its  hotels  are  equal  to  any  in  the  province.     There  are  gas  and  electric  lights, 

fravity  system  of  waterworks,  good  sewerage,  and  superior  educational  institutions, 
'op.  '91,  9170.  , 

lAIHT  OBABLEB,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  s.  of  lake  Pontcbarttain;  bounded  on 
the  s.e.  by  lake  Wasba,  drained  by  the  Mississippi  river;  on  the  Texas  and  Pacific  and 
the  Illinois  Central  railroads;  about  288  sq,  m. ;  pop,  '90,  ^^S^,  Inchid.  colored.  The 
surface  is  level  and  the  soli  fertile.  Principal  productions  are  cotton,  rice,  and  sugar- 
cane.    Parish  seat,  Hahnviile. 

SAnn  0HABLB8,  a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  adjoining  lilluols,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Hissiaslppl  and  Copper  rivers,  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Missouri  river;  traversed  by  the 
Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas  and  the  Wabash  railroads;  about  520  sq.  m. ;  pop.  'SO, 
23,977,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  moderately  hilly  and  well  woodM.  Bituminous 
coal  is  found.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and 
live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Saint  Charles. 

BkTST  OHABLBB,  city  and  co.  seat  of  St.  Charles  co..  Mo. ;  on  the  Missouri  river  and 
the  Wabash,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  and  the  BLiriii^ton  Route  railroads;  20 
r.  of  St.   LoniB.     It  is  the  seat  of  St.  Charles  college  (M.  E.,  8.),  the  I.indenwood 


female  college,  the  convent  of  the   Sacred    Heart,  and  the  co.  asylum,  and  has  SL' 
' '-■-" ■  — "'■-  --■---' "■   "---'--  " —   — ief. 


Joseph's  hospital,  public  school,  convent,  St.  Charles  Borromeo  and  St.  Charles  libraries; 
national  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights,  about  10  churches,  and  several  daily  and 
weekly  newspapers.  The  river  is  here  crossed  !)y  an  iron  railroad  and  highway  bridge 
that  cost  (1,750,000.  The  principal  manufactures  are  cars,  tobacco,  and  cob  pipes,  and 
the  city  is  a  large  grain  and  coal  market.     Pop,  '90,  6101, 

SAINT  OLAIB.  a  co.  in  n.e.  central  Alabama;  drained  by  the  Cahawba  and  Coosa 
rivers,  the  latter  its  s.e.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Ashvilie  and  Coosa  and  the  Alabama 
Great  NoHhem  railroads;  648  sq.  m.;  pop,  '90,  17,358,  chiefly  of  American  birih,  Includ. 
colored.  Surface  broken  and  !n  great  part  woodland;  cotton,  corn,  grass,  and  pork  are 
the  staples.     Bituminous  coal  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Ashvlile, 

SAINT  CLAIB,  a  co.  in  s.w.  Illinois;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the  Mississippi  river, 
watered  by  Easkaskia  river.  Silver  and  Richland  creeks;  traversed  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Alton,  and  Terre  Haute,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Louis- 
ville, Evansvllle,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  St.  Louis,  Belleville  and  Southern  railroads; 
about  680  sq.  m. ;  vm.  '90,  66,571,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  rolling. 
The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and  oats.  Coal  Is  found. 
Co.  seat,  Belleville. 

BAIHT  OLAIB,  a  co.  In  e.  Michigan,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  lake  Huron  and  the  St. 
Clair  river,  on  the  s.  by  lake  St,  CiaIr;  watered  by  Black  and  BeU  rivers  and  Mill 
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taint  Bernard. 


creek,  crossed  by  the  Grand  Tmnk,  tbe  Chicago  and  Orand  Trank,  and  the  Flint  and 
P^  Marquette  railroads:  about  TOO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  53,105,  chteBy  of  American  birth. 
The  surface  is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  In  the  s.  Is  fertile.  The  principal 
productions  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Fort  Huron. 

lAIXT  CL&IS,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Missouri,  drained  b;  tbe  Sac  and  the  Osage  rivers,  and 
Wsrbleau  creek,  traversed  by  the  Missouri,  Kansas  and  Texas,  the  KaiLsos  City,  Fort 
Scott,  and  Memphis,  and  the  Kansas  City,  Osceola,  and  Southern  railroads;  about  690 
M.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  16,747,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  prairie  or  woodland. 
"nie  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  oats,  and  live  stock.  Co.  seat, 
Osceola. 

BAIBT  CLUB,  a  city  in  St.  Clair  co.,  Mich. ;  on  the  St.  Clair  river  and  the  Michigan 
Central  railroad ;  50  miles  n.e.  of  Detroit.  It  contains  the  Indies'  library,  public  high 
school,  waterworks,  savings  bank,  and  several  churches,  and  has  fenr  communication 
with  Courtrlght,  Canada,  and  manufactures  of  lumber,  salt,  brick,  foundry  and  Iron- 
works prodncts,  leather,  saah,  doors,  and  blinds,  ale,  beer,  planing  mill  products,  and 
ships.     Fop.  '90,  2,353. 

BAUTT  CLAH,  a  borough  In  Schuylkill  co..  Pa. ;  on  Mill  creek  and  tbe  Fennsylvania 
and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  Smiles  n.  of  Pottaville.  It  bM  electric 
lights,  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks,  manufactures  of  mining  apparatus,  and 
large  anthracite  coal  mines.    Pop.  '90,  3,860. 

Unrr  CL&IS,  Arthub,  1784-1818;  b.  at  Thurso,  Caitbness-shlre,  Scotland;  edu- 
cated at  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  Joined  the  British  army  as  an  ensign,  and.  In 
lt58,  came  to  America  with  admiral  Boscawen;  served  with  distinction  under  Amherst 
at  Lordsburg,  and  under  Wolfe  at  Quebec;  resigned  his  commission  In  17fl2,  and  held 
varlons  civil  offices  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  when  he  Joined  the  colonial 
army  with  the  rank  of  col.  Promotion  rapidly  followed  upon  his  gallant  services  at  the 
battles  of  Three  Rivers,  Princeton,  and  Trenton,  until  In  17T7  he  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  maj.-gen.,  and  placed  In  command  at  Tlconderoga.  That  point  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render to  Bnnoyne.  and  although  acquitted  of  aD  blame  by  court-martial,  his  conse- 
quent onpopnlarlty  lost  him  his  (mmmand.  Remaining  In  the  army  as  a  volunteer  ha 
again  rose  to  important  positions,  distinguishing  himself  under  Washington  In  tbe  cam- 
paign which  ended  with  the  surrender  of  Comwallls,  and  afterward  under  Greene.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1785-87,  becoming  Its  president  In  the  latter 
year.  la  1788  he  was  made  the  first  governor  of  tbe  Northwest  territory,  which  posltlou 
he  held  until  1602.  Meanwhile,  becoming,  In  1791,  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
army,  he  was  sent  on  an  expedition  against  the  Miami  Indians,  which  ended  In  the  dla- 
istrous  rout  of  his  forces.  A  committee  of  Investigation  appointed  by  congress  exon- 
erated him,  but  he  resigned  his  command  In  Hay,  1702.  His  lost  years  were  spent  In 
poverty  and  obscurity , 

8AIXT  CLOVB,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Steams  co.,  Minn.;  on  the  Mississippi  river  and 
the  Great  Northern  and  tbe  Northern  Pacific  railroads;  15  miles  n.w.  of  St.  Pan).  It 
Is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  state  normal  schools  and  of  the  Minnesota  state  reformatory, 
and  has  a  public  library,  hospital.  Empire  and  Central  parks,  electric  lights,  electric 
street  railroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  national  and  private  banks,  a  large 
number  of  granite  quarries,  tbe  general  car  shops  of  the  Great  Northern  railroad,  saw 
and  Bonr  muls,  and  daily  and  weekly  newspapers.  Manufacturliw  Is  largely  facilitated 
by  power  derived  from  the  falls  In  the  river,  and  the  city  has  large  grain  Interests. 
I^tp.  '90,  7,686. 

BUXT  OBOQ,  an  American  river,  called  also  the  Fassamaquoddy,  which,  Sowing  out 
of  Grand  lake,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Ualne,  runs  e.s.e.  75  m.  to  Passamaj]  noddy  bay, 
and  fonns  a  portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  New  Brunswick. 

UIITCBOIZ,ariver  of  Wisconsin,  rising  near  the  w.  end  of  lake  Superior  in  Douglas 
CO.,  and  emptying  Into  the  Ulssisslppi  about  38  m.  below  St.  Paul,  its  course  Is  s.w. 
and  s.,  and  for  a  part  of  its  length  It  forms  the  boundary  between  Wisconsin  and  Min- 
nesota. There  are  several  waterfalls,  and  near  its  mouth  the  river  expands  to  form  St. 
Croix  lake,  30  m.  long  and  4  wide.     The  length  of  the  stream  Is  about  200  miles. 

SAIVT  CBOIZ,  a  CO.  in  w.  Wisconsin,  adjoining  Minnesota;  bounded  w.  by  the  St. 
Croix  river,  and  drained  by  its  branches;  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis, 
and  Omaha  railroad ;  730  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  23,139,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface 
is  hilly  bnt  fairly  fertile;  wheat,  bay,  oats,  cattle,  and  lumber  are  the  staples,  Co.  seat, 
Hudson. 

flAIIT  DOKneO.    See  Hayti. 

■AIHT  DOKtffOO  BASK.     See  Caribbee  Babk. 

SAmX-BEUTS,  CHABLKS-At'orsTiN  a  French  poet  and  critic  of  great  eminence, 
was  b.  at  Boulogne-sur-Her,  on  Dec.  23,  1304.  His  father,  who  died  two  months  before 
his  birth,  was  pn'nci'pal  ifrj  dnritii  r^iiiiti  at  that  port.  His  mother,  a  woman  of  superior 
character  and  Intellleence,  was  by  family  originally  English,  and  through  her  the  boy 
eariy  acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  English  language  and  literature.  He  was  educated 
at  an  Institation  of  his  native  place,  and  afterward  at  the  college  Charlemagne  In  Paris, 


.)glc 


Bala<-4i»Tia»iu-9n-lmjo. 
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On  leaving  colle^,  thongb  bte  bent  loward  Utonture  was  already  pronounced,  he  waa  shy 

of  commitliDg  LiiQBelf  to  it  as  n  profession,  and  betooli  hiinseir  to  llie  study  of  medicine 
and  anatomv.  Shortly  hs  obtained  a  aituatinn  at  the  hospital  Bt.  Louis.  Hero  for  soma 
time  he  worked  steadiW-;  but  his  spare  time  was  occupied  with  literature;  and  his  article! 
toutributed  to  the  Globe  on  topics  of  history,  philosophy,  and  criticism,  sttntcted  atten- 
tion, and  in  particular  procured  him  the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  M.  Jouflroy. 
While  he  was  thus  wavering  between  literature  and  the  cliiims  of  a  profession  distasteful 
b  him,  Victor  Hugo's  0<Ua  et  BaUades  were  published,  and  the  impreseiou  made  upon 
dim  by  this  work,  of  which  he  wrote  an  entliusiastic  ontiqut,  seems  to  have  detemiiued 
him  Anally  to  a  life  eiclusiyety  literary.  He  gave  up  his  situation  at  the  hospitai,  and 
attached  himself  to  Le  Cinad^,  along  with  Alfred  de  Mu&set,  the  two  Deschamps,  and 
others  of  the  so-called  Homantic  school.  Shortlv,  he  gave  to  tlie  world  his  TalAeait  Hit 
torique  et  Oritique  de  la  PoetU  Pranfaite,  aa  X  VI.'  Siiele  (1828 — afterward  enlarged  in 
'  ed.  1S43),  which  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  critics  of  the  time. 
His  next  work,  Le$  Poinet  de  Joteph  Dtlorme.  though  somewhat  coolly  received  by 
the  public,  brought  hiiu  what  perhaps  pleased  liim  better  tiian  an^  applause  of  the 
multitude,  the  emphatic  approval  of  Beraoger  and  others  of  the  literary  guild.  Jya 
Conaolationi,  published  in  1830,  was  considerably  more  succeesfui  in  hitting  the  taste  of 
the  public.  On  the  cessation  of  Le  Cenade,  after  the  revolution  of  1630,  &aiute-Beuv« 
attached  himself  to  the  Olobe;  and  subsequently  be  wrote  much  in  the  Beeue  de*  Deux 
Moiidi:»,  the  National,  and  tlie  Gonstitutionnd.  In  1834  appeared  his  Vi^vpU,  a  worlc 
curious  as  a  study  of  morul  pathology,  but  more  curious  tbon  pleasing;  and  in  1840  be 
published  tlie  first  volume  of  bis  Hietoire  de  Port  Bogal,  a  work  which,  In  1860,  he  com- 

Eleted  in  five  volumes.  On  Feb.  27,  I84S,  he  received  tbe  most  distinguished  mark  o( 
onor  which  can  fall  to  a  Frenchman  of  letters,  by  his  election  to  be  a  member  of  tho 
academy.  In  1S50  he  began  to  issue,  in  the  pages  of  the  GmstitvlionTiel,  the  fanioua 
series  entitled  Caviene»  de  JJundi,  the  most  dellghuul  of  all  his  works,  and  that  by  which 
he  is  most  widely  known.  After  the  eovp  d'iSil  of  Dec.  2,  1801,  he  became  connected 
with  the  Mbnitaur,  and  was  appointed  professor  of  Ijatfn  poetry  at  the  College  de  France. 
Of  this  appointment  some  fruits  are  before  the  world  in  his  L'Elade  tur  VvrpOe,  pub- 
lished In  1857.  In  1865  he  was  called  to  be  a  member  of  the  senate.  He  died  Oct.. 
1889. 

As  a  poet  Bunte-Beuvc,  i 

ing  popular,  nor  can  veiy  h  „_ „    ,  __  ..„     ,,. 

alone,  and  his  place  is  by  common  consent  In  llie  very  fore-front  of  French  literature. 
His  sympatbies  were  wide  and  catholic;  in  delicacy  of  perception,  and  subtlety  of 
refined  analysis,  he  was  almost  without  a  rival ;  his  style  is  piquant,  lively,  fascinating. 
Instinct  with  individual  expreasiveness;  and  nothing  can  exceed  the  felicity  with  whidi 
the  interest  of  criticism  proper  la  combined  in  Ua  sketches  with  that  of  anccdotio 
biography. 

Of  Lis  works  not  already  rianced  at,  the  following  only  need  be  mentioned  ^AAbt 
Owip«te»(1840);  Critiquet  ttPortraUee  lAairairei  {im-m-,  FMraili  LitthmTet  (lUih 
FbrlraiU  ConUmporain*;  (hyterie*  <f*infl(H (1861-57);  Nouwimx  TMttdit  (IB68)-  Bow 
nin  el  Inditerkum*.  Le  Diner  du  Vendredi-6ainH\%l%).  A  selection  from  the  OtuKiiw 
de  Lundi  has  been  tianslated  into  English,  with  an  introduction,  under  ttie  title  EntfiM 
Jt>rtra««  (1875).— See  C.  A.  Satnte-Beute.  «a  Vie  et  ie»  (Eucre»,  by  D'HaussonviUe  (1875): 
and  an  article  in  No.  281  of  the  Quart.  Ben. 

SAIRTE-OLAIBE  DETHIE,  TTenui  firrENNB,  French  chemist,  was  h.  Mar.,  1818,  at 
Bt.  Thomas,  West  Indien,  und  wna  educated  in  Frnoce.  On  qnltting  college,  he  con- 
structed at  Ills  own  cost  a  chemical  laboratory,  and  for  nine  years,  without  master  and 
without  pupils,  devoted  himself  to  patient  studies  and  skillful  Tesearcbes.  In  18W  he 
was  commissioned  to  organize  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  ne-wn^on.  of  which,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  he  was  appointed  dean  and  professor.  In  1861  lie  siiccneded  M.  Balnrd  in 
the  chair  of  chemlstrv  In  the  6cole  normale.  After  1853  ho  supplied  tiie  place  of  M. 
Dumas  in  the  facul^  of  sciences  of  Paris.  In  1861  he  was  chosen  0  member  of  the 
academy  of  sciences  of  the  institute,  in  place  of  M.  Bertbier  in  the  section  of  mineralogy. 

Sainte-Claire  Deville's  cariicat  invest igal ions  relate  to  different  essences  and  resins,  and 
the  most  important  arc  in  the  dc])artinent  of  mineral  cbcmisiry.  In  1860  he  made  known 
the  mode  of  preparation  and  the  properties  of  animirous  nitric  acid,  a  compound  whose 
had  been  up  to  that  dale  ignored.     In  1853  ho  published  an  important  paper 


letalllc  carbonates  and  llieir  combinations;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  new  metliod 
of  mineral  analysis,  known  as  the  middle  wa^,  in  which  he  projioaed  the  eicluslve 
employment  of  gases  and  volatile  reagents  agdust  the  errors  arising  from  the  use  of 
the  filter. 

About  the  same  time  ho  began  his  researches  into  aluminium,  a  metal  discovered  in 
183?  by  Wdhler  of  QOttingen,  t)ut  still  very  imperfectly  known,  and  set  forth  its  special 

Eoperties.  Being  commissioned  by  Louis  Nnpolcon  to  seek  the  best  method  of  ootain- 
g  aluminium  at  a  low  price,  he  made  numerous  experiments.  Jointly  with  M.  Debray, 
in  the  factory  at  Javel;  and,  after  some  months,  succeeded  iu  producing  ingots  of  the 
metal,  which  were  shown  In  the  exposition  universelle  of  1856.  These  experiments,  and 
the  properUes  of  aluminium,  have  been  described  by  Sainte-CIaira  Deville  in  scienUflo 
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"Metallurgy  of  Platina;'  .  .  -        r- 

TemperatnKi; "  on  the  "Measiirement  of  High  Temperatures;"  on  the  "  Permeabillti, 
of  Iron  to  Gases  at  a  High  Temperature;"  on  the  "Phenomena  of  Dissociation  fn 
Homogeneous  Flames ; "  and  on  Che  "Industrial  Preparation  of  Aluminum  and  its  Com- 
ponndB."  These  papers  are  published  In  the  MdnoiTa  and  Comptet-Rendia  of  the  acad^- 
mie  des  sciences  de  I'lnBtltut,  and  in  the  AnndUa  de  Chimie  el  de  Physique.     He  d.  1881. 

ULBTK  OEHIVIEVS,  a  CO.  In  east  MEssonrl,  adjoining  Illinois;  drained  b;  the 
Hlssisslppi  river,  its  u.e.  boundary,  and  by  Saline  creek,'  about  450  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 
9688.     Co.  seat,  SCe.  Genevieve. 

8AIVTB  MABIZ-LOX-inJIBB  (Ger.  ifanti'rcA),  a  t.  of  Germany,  in  Alsace,  on  the  Liep- 
vrette,  14  m.  n.n.w.  of  Colmar,  at  the  foot  of  the  Tosges  mountains.  It  fumierly  owed 
Its  prosperity  to  its  silver  mines,  but  these  are  no  longer  worked.  Its  chief  manufactures 
are  silk,  irool  and  cotton  fabrics  of  various  kinds.  Pop.  '^l,  12,810;  '65,  11,421;  'VO, 
11,870. 

8ALHTE8,  an  old  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Charente-InfAieure,  on  the  left 
lunk  of  the  Charente,  17  m.  n.w.  of  Cognac.  In  ancient  times  this  town,  under  tlie 
name  of  Mediolaiium,vtia  tlie  capital  of  the  SanCones,  from  whom  the  subsetiuent  prov- 
ince derived  the  name  of  Salntunge.  It  contains  interesting  Roman  remains,  as  a  trl- 
nmpbal  arch,  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater,  circus,  etc.  Manufactures  agricultural 
Implements  and  leatber  dressing.     Pop.  '01,  18,461. 

SAIST FERDIBAin),  atp.  in  Saint  Louis  co.,  Ho.;  inclnding  the  villages  of  Bridgeton 
and  Saint  Ferdinand.    Fop.  '90,  8390. 

BAIHT  FBABOIH,  a  co.  in  e.  Arkansas;  drained  by  the  St.  Francis  and  Langullle 
rivers;  traversed  by  the  Little  Rock  and  Memphis  railroad;  012  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,18,643. 
Co.  seat  Forrest  City. 

8AIITT  Y^ASCnS  BIVEB,  in  Arkansas,  rises  at  the  base  of  Iron  mountain  in  Missouri, 
Is  the  boundary  between  Arkansas  and  Missouri  for  a  little  distance,  flows  through  n.e. 
Arkansas,  and,  after  a  course  of  460  m.,  empties  into  the  Mississippi. 

SAIBT  FSANQOIS,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Missouri;  drained  by  the  8L  Francis  and  Big  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  railroad;  410  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00, 
17,347,  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Fannlngton. 

UIMT-OA170EFB,  Al'oustus,  b.  Dublin,  Ireland,  1843;  began  his  career  as  a  cameo 
eutter  In  New  York,  and  then  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied  modeling  aud  drawing. 
He  also  studied  sculpture  In  Rome.  Among  his  works  are  a  statue  of  Hiawatha,  a 
statue  of  Farragut  for  New  York  city,  the  baa-rellefs  In  St.  Thomas's  church.  New 
York,  busts  of  Theodore  D.  Woolsey,  William  M.  Evarts  and  Gen.  William  T.  Sherman, 
the  statue  of  "  The  Puritan"  (Samuel  Chapin),  erected  at  Springfield,  Mass..  the  statue 
of  Abrabam  Lincoln  in  Lincoln  park,  Chicago,  and  the  designs  for  the  World's  Fair 
medals  of  award,  1894. 

BAHn  OEOSOE'8  Eirstair  is  the  distinguishing  flas  of  the  British  navy.  It  consists 
of  a  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  with  a  union-Jack  in  the  dexter  chief  corner.  Formerly 
It  was  nsnal  that  an  admiral,  vice-admiral,  or  rear-admiral  should  have  bis  flag  red, 
white,  or  blue,  according  to  ibe  squadron  to  which  he  belonged.  By  a  regulation  of 
1854,  this  old  custom  was  altered;  the  squadrons  are  abolished,  and  the  white  St. 
Georre's  ensign  Is  the  badge  of  alt  ships  in  the  navy.  The  red  and  blue  ensigns  are 
DOW  left  to  government  vessels— not  being  ships  of  war— and  merchant  vessels  respec- 
tively. The  ensign  is  Iwme  at  the  peak,  or.  In  harbor,  on  a  Sag-staflT  at  the  stem;  In 
boats  the  latter  Is  the  only  mode  of  dying  It.  A  full-dress  ensign  is  the  largest  flag 
used,  being  often  but  little  smaller  than  the  quarter-deck  of  the  ship  which  hoists  it. 

BAIMT  QEltMATir.  CorsT  de,  b.  18th  c. ;  In  what  country  Is  unknown.  He  came 
to  Paris  in  1740  with  the  marquis  de  Belle  Isle.  He  soon  became  famous  for  his 
acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  his  apparent 
great  wealth.  He  Is  said  to  have  given  anecdotes  Implying  aeqnaintanee  with  persons 
who  were  dead  generations  before  his  lime.  His  character  and  carrcr  were  mysterious 
thronghout.     It  is  supposed  that  he  was  a  spy  in  some  governmental  employ.     D.  1784. 

SAIHT-OBRKAUT-KF-LATE,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-el^Oise,  on  an  eteva- 
lion  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  8  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  The  old 
cbaprl  is  a  beautiful  structure.  The  Chateau  Neuf  has  been  converted  into  a  museum 
of  national  antiquities.  The  old  chateau  was  occupied  by  Francis  I.,  Louis  XIV.,  and 
others.     The  town  is  now  a  very  popular  summer  resort. 

Salnt-Germaln-en-Laye  had  its  origin  In  a  monastery  built  by  king  Robert  in  the 
beginning  of  the  lltb  c,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  which  was  snrrountfed  by  the  forest 
of  Lyda  (taye),  and  dedicated  to  St.  Germain.     The  town,  as  well  as  the  royal  chfitean. 


which  was  bnllt  either  dnriiw  the  reign  of  king  Robert,  or  soon  after,  was  sacked  by  the 
'English  in  \S4S,  in  1410,  and  in  1438.  At  Saint-Germain -en- 1  Aye  the  marriage  of  Fran- 
is  I.  was  celebrated,  and  this  king  rebuilt  the  chftteau  in  1547.     From  before  the  time 


of  Philippe-Aoguste,  SBint-Germain-en-I.«ye  had  been  the  residence  of  the  French 
tonrt  during  a  portion  of  the  year,  but  Louis  XIV.  transferred  the  court  to  Tersnllles, 
and  from  this  time  the  fortunes  of  Saint-Gerroaln-en-Laye  declined.     Later  the  chlteau 
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Saint  Jolm-  ^^ 

of  Saiiit-Gennaiii-«n-Laye  was  assigned  by  Louii  XIV.  m  the  residence  of  the  dethroned 
James  II.  of  England,  and  here  !n  exHe  that  monarch  held  hie  morose  court,  devoting 
almost  the  whole  day  to  religious  obaervances.  The  chiteaii  Is  now  used  as  barracks  and 
for  other  purposes.     Pop.  of  commune,  '01,  14,262. 

BAIHT  HXLEITA,  a  parish  in  e.  Louisiana,  adjoining  Mtssisalppi,  watered  by  the 
Amite  and  Tlckfaw  rivers,  and  Natalbany  creek;  about  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '20, 8002,  inelnd. 
colored.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  mostly  woodland.  The  soil  along  the  streams  is 
fertile.      The  principal   productions   are    com,   cotton,   woo),   and  cattle.      Co.   seat, 

BAIHT  EELXns,  a  pari,  and  municipal  borough  and  market  town  of  Lancashire,  on  a 
small  affluent  of  the  Mersey,  3  m.  e.n.e.  of  Preseot  by  railway.  It  Is  a,  straggling,  111- 
built,  but  thriving  town,  with  an  extensive  trade  in  coal,  and  containing  plate-glass, 
copper,  bottle,  and  other  works.  The  town  also  contains  ci^lier:es  and  deposite  of  stone- 
ware, clay,  and  fire-clay.     Pop.  '61,  18,396;  '81,  61,Za4;  '01,  71,^88. 

BAIHT  HELIEKB,  capital  of  -lersey  (q.  v.),  seaport,  market  town,  and  parish.  Is  silu- 
ated  on  tbe  s.  shore  of  the  island,  and  on  the  e.  side  of  St.  Aubln  bay,  lat.  49°  IC  n.,  long. 
2°  T  west.  It  Is  defended  by  Elisabeth  castle,  on  a  rocky  Island  off  the  shore,  approach^ 
by  a  causeway  at  low  water;  and  by  fort  Regent,  on  the  s.e.  side  of  the  town,  built  about 
1806,  on  a  scarped  granlw  rock,  at  an  enormous  expense.  In  the  year  1867  a  great  exten- 
sion of  the  harbor  works  was  found  to  be  necessary.  At  spring  tides,  the  water  rises  40 
feet.  Victoria  college — a  handsome  edlUce,  built  on  an  eminence.  In  If Gl — the  hospital, 
the  theater  and  the  churches  are  the  chief  buildings.  The  area  of  the  town  hag  rspidly 
Increased  within  recent  years.  A'n  active  trade  Is  carried  on  with  England,  France,  and 
India.     Pop.  '91,  29,100. 

BAIVT-EltAISE,  Jules  Babth^lehy.  See  Barts^lemy  Saint  Hilaibb,  Julbb. 
BAIHT  HYACINTHS,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  the  Richelieu 
rtver  for  Its  w.  boundary;  lntersect(<d  by  tbe  Grand  Trunk  railway;  263  sq.  m,;  pop. 
'91,  21,433.  It  la  drained  by  the  Richelieu  and  Yamaska  rivers,  the  latter  forming  Its  a. 
boundary.  Its  surface  Is  generally  level,  and  the  soil  Is  fertile.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woolen  goods,  wooden  ware,  lace,  iron  castings,  organs,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.  Co.  seat, 
Saint  Uyaclntbe. 

BAIHT  HTAOIHTHS,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Saint  Hyaclnthe  co.,  Quebec,  Canada;  on  the 
Yamaska  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Drummond  County,  and 
the  United  Counties  railroads;  30  miles  e.n.e.  of  Montreal.  It  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  cathedral,  Saint  Hvacinthe  college,  the  monasteries  of  the  Precious  Blood  and 
Dominican  fathers,  the  Dairy  school  experiment  station,  several  banks  and  agencies, 
and  manufactories  of  leather,  organs,  tools,  boots,  and  shoes,  woolen  and  flannel  goods, 
hosiery,  machinery,  and  farming  Implements.  The  college  is  noted  for  Its  thorough 
equipment  of  library,  chemical  laboratory,  and  physical  and  astronomical  apparatus,  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  has  provided  about  a  doien  other  institutions  of  education 
and  charily.  There  are  several  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  tbe  majority  published  In 
the  French  language.    Fop.  '91,  7,010. 

BAIHT  IQHATniS'B  BEAKB.    See  Ignatius  (St.)  Beajts;  Ntrx  Vomica. 
SAUTTIHE  {tbe  pseudonym  of  Joseph  Xavikr  Boniface),  1798-1865;  b.  Paris;  pob- 
lUbed  in  1823  a  collection  of  poems  of  some  merit.    He  won  in  1337  the  Monthyon 
prize  by  his  story,  PiedoUi,  the  most  popular  of  his  novels.    He  published,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Scribe  and  other  dramatists,  more  than  200  plays. 

.  SAIHT  IVES,  a  municipal  borough,  parish,  seaport,  and  market  t.  of  England,  in  the 
CO.  of  Cornwall,  beautifully  situated  on  the  D.e.  sliore  of  tbe  bay  of  the  same  name,  with 
an  outlook  on  the  Bristol  channel,  about  B7  m.  w.s.w.  of  Plymouth.  It  Is  a  very  old 
Kid  picturesque  town;  its  church,  a  granite  building  of  the  early  part  of  the  15th  c, 
stands  on  tbe  beach,  and  la  reached  by  the  spray  in  roi^;h  weather.  Ita  harbor  admits 
vessels  of  200  tons.  Saint  Ives  Is  the  head-quarters  of  the  pilchard-fishery.  In  the 
vicinity  are  several  important  tin  mines.  A  pier  and  breakwater  have  been  built.  Pop. 
•91,  6094. 

SAIHT  IVES,  I 
situated  on  the  ^  .       ^  . 

cattle  and  com  market  Is  held  here.  Brewing  and  malting  are  the  chief  branches  of  in- 
dustry.    Pop.  '01,  3037. 

BAIHT  JACOB,  a  Swiss  hamlet  a  mile  s.  of  Basle,  noted  as  the  scene  of  a  great  battle 
In  1444  between  1600  Swiss  and  a  much  larger  French  force.  The  Swiss  fought  tor  ten 
hours,  and  slew  three  times  their  number,  but  were  themselves  all  destroyed  except  ten 
men.  The  place  Is  known  as  the  Steia  Thennopyla,  and  the  wine  of  the  neighborhood 
ts  called  Schwtiser  bhd,  or  Swin  blood. 

BAIHT  JAKES,  a  parish  in  s.e.  Louisiana,  bounded  by  lake  Maurepas  on  the  n.e.; 
drained  by  the  Mississippi ;  on  tbe  Yazoo  and  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroads;  about  300  sq.  m. ;  nop.  '90,  16,715,  inchid.  colored.  The  surface  Is  level.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  molasses,  and 
■agar.    Co.  seat,  Convent. 
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BUKT  7AItSB  07  tH£  8W0SD,  a  military  order  ia  Spain,  first  ioaUtuted  la  Uie  reign 
of  Ferdinand  IL,  king  of  Leon  and  G&llicia.  Id  tlie  first  instance  It  was  organ- 
ized with  a  view  to  atoppins  the  inroads  of  IheMoors,  and  its  members  pledged  tbem- 
ulves  to  secure  tlie  safe^  oi  the  roads.  Tliey  entered  inio  a  league  with  the  brethren 
~  of  St.  l^loj,  and  the  order  was  confirmed  by  the  pope  ia  I1T6.  The  bigbest  rank  in  the 
order  is  that  of  grand-master,  which  ia  united  to  the  crown  oC  Spain.  The  knights  were 
obliged  to  prove  their  noble  descent  at  least  four  generations  back,  and  to  show  that 
they  numbered  amon^  tUeir  ancestors  uo  Jews,  ^racens,  or  lieretica,  and  had  never 
lieen  cited  by  the  inquiaition. 

aUHT  jAMESfi  PALACE,  a  large  inelegant  brick  structure,  fronting  toward  Pall 
)Iall.  Butceedcd  WliitchHll  as  the  London  residence  of  the  British  sovereigns,  and 
remained  as  such  from  William  III,  to  Victoria.  It  was  reconstructed  and  made  a 
manor  by  Henry  VIII.,  having  before  been  a  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  James;  Hcnir 
also  annexed  to  it  a  park,  which  he  inclosed  wiih  a  brick  wall,  to  connect  Bl.  Jamess 
with  Whitehall,  the  then  royal  residence.  Additions  and  improvements  gradually  made, 
totally  changed  the  original  palace,  so  that  at  the  present  time  little,  if  any,  of  the  old 
structure  remains.  In  1637  the  royal  household  was  transfen-ed  to  Buckingham  palace, 
and  St.  James's  is  now  used  only  for  ievees  and  drawing-rooms. — The  court  of  St, 
James's  is  the  usual  designation  of  the  British  court. 

St.  Jaues's  Park  lies  southward  from  the  palace,  and  extends  over  67  acres. 
Within  the  last  40  years  it  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  !a  now  richly  embellished 
with  avenues  of  trees,  and  a  flue  piece  of  water  in  the  center,  which  is  stocked  with 
waterfowl.  On  the  e.  side  is  tJi£  parade,  where  the  body-guards  on  duty  are  mustered, 
and  where  the  regimental  bauds  perform  in  fine  weather.  On  the  outskirts  are  situated 
the  Buckingliam  and  St.  James's  palaces,  Stafford  house,  Marlborough  house,  etc. 

8AIIIT  JAHUA'SniB,  a  martyr  of  the  Christian  faith  under  Diocletian,  was  a  native 
of  Bencveolo,  or  at  least  became  bishop  of  that  see  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8d  century. 
According  to  the  Neapolitan  tradition,  be  was  taken  prisoner  at  Nola;  and  the  place  of 
his  martyrdom,  in  805.  was  Fozzuoli,  where  many  Christians  suffered  the  same  fate. 
His  body  is  preserved  at  Naples,  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  and  in  a  chapel  of  tlie 
aame  church  are  also  preserved  the  head  of  Uie  martyr,  aud  two  phials  [amjniUa)  sup- 
posed to  contain  his  blood.  On  three  festivals  each  year,  the  chief  of  which  is  the  day 
of  the  martyrdom,  Sept.  19,  aud  on  occasions  of  public  danger  or  calamity,  as  earth- 
quakes or  eruptions,  the  head  and  the  phials  of  the  blood  are  carried  in  solemn  proces- 
sion to  the  hign-allar  of  the  cathedral,  or  of  Ilio  church  of  St.  Clare,  where,  after  prayer 
of  greater  or  less  duration,  the  blood,  on  the  phials  being  brought  into  contact  with  the 
head,  is  believed  to  liquefy,  and  in  this  condition  ia  presented  for  the  Teneration  of  the 
people,  or  for  the  conviction  of  the  doubter.  It  occasionally  happens  that  a  consider- 
able time  elapses  l>efora  the  liquefaction  takes  place,  and  sometimes  it  altogether  fails. 
The  latter  is  regarded  as  an  omen  of  the  worst  import;  and  on  those  occasions  when  the 
miracle  is  delayed  beyond  the  ordinary  lime  the  alarm  and  eicitement  of  the  congrega- 
tion rise  to  the  Highest  pitch.  Those  who  are  curious  as  to  the  literature  of  the  conlro- 
Tcrsy  regarding  this  celebrated  legend,  will  find  many  documents  in  the  6th  volume  of 
the  Bollandist  Acta  Sanetontm  for  September. 

SAIRT  JAXTAKIUS,  Order  of,  an  order  of  knighthood,  founded  bjr  king  Charles 
of  Sicily  (afterward  Charles  III.  of  Spain),  on  July  6,  1788.  It  was  abolished  after  the 
French  invasion  of  1804,  and  reintroduced  in  1814.  The  badge  is  a  gold  octagonal 
white  and  red  enameled  cross,  with  gold  lilies  in  the  upper  and  side  angles.  The 
obverse  represents  St.  .lanuarius  in  episcopal  robes,  with  an  open  book.  The  round 
middle  of  the  reverse  shows  a  golden  open  book,  and  two  phials  partly  filled  with  blood. 
The  knights  are  either  Cavalieri  dt  Ointtizia,  who  must  count  four  noble  generations,  or 
CataUeH  di  Orana. 

MATKT-JSiM-Ti'JJIBtLY,  a  small  t.  of  Prance,  dep.  of  Chareni«-lnffrleure,  3S  m.  s.e. 
of  La  Bocbclle.     Pop.  '91,  commune,  7297. 

SAIHT  JEAN  HOLESBEEK.     See  Mulbnbeek. 

SAZHT  JOHK,  a  river  in  Maine  and  New  Brunswick,  550  ra.  long.  Is  the  dividing 
line  between  Somerset  co.,  Maine,  and  Dorchester  co,,  Quebec;  drainage,  26,676 
•q.  miles.  It  is  known  as  the  s.w.  branch  at  its  rise  In  the  Metgermette  portage,  as  the 
Wftlloostook  or  Maine  St.  John,  for  the  first  112  m,,  and  150  m,  below  its  source  unites 
with  the  St.  Francis  running  alontr  Ihe  n.  boundary  of  Maine  for  75  miles.  Just  beyond 
the  line  it  descends  in  the  Grand  Falls,  with  a  perpendicular  fall  of  75  feet.     It  is  navi- 

Sible  at  high  water  to  Woodstock,  145  m.,  and  in  the  spring  as  high  as  40  m,  above 
rand  Falls,  by  lighters,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Madawaska,  By  the  Ashburton  treaty 
navigation  is  free  to  United  Slates  citizens.  At  its  entrance  into  the  bay  of  Fund^  It 
ooutracts  into  a  narrow  channel,  and  the  passage  of  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  river 
depends  on  the  stat«  of  the  tide.  At  high  tide  the  harbor  is  from  5  to  8  ft.  higher  than 
the  rirer,  at  tow  tide  the  river  falls  12  ft.  to  reach  the  level  of  the  harbor.  It  has  11 
branches;  the  principal  affluents  are  the  Allagash,  tl^e  BL  Francis,  the  Madawaska, 
sod  Ihe  Aroostook. 

IAI>I  lomr,  a  CO.  in  B.  New  Brunswick,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  drained 
hy  the  !5(.  Joim  and  Kennebaccaris  riyera;    traversed  by  the  Intercolouial  and  t*^- 
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the  surface  Ib  diTeralSed  and  the  mU  fertile. 
e  eDgaged  in  flahlng  and  sliipbulldlng. 

BAIKT  JOHN,  city,  seaport,  and  co.  seat  of  Saint  Jolin  co..  New  Bronswick,  Canada; 
at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Saint  John  river  and  on  the  Intercolonial,  the  Canadian  Paclflc, 
and  the  Grand  Southern  railroads;  190  mllea  n.w.  of  Halifax.  It  Is  built  on  a  rocky 
peninsula,  atoping  up  from  the  harbor.  The  streets  are  laid  out  at  right  angles;  they 
are  wide,  and  some  of  tliem  are  cuttings  40  ft.  deep  through  solid  rocb.  There  are 
many  fine  public  buildings  and  private  houses.  The  principal  building  materials  are 
brick  and  stone.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  court-house  and  Jail,  Che  provin- 
cial Insane  asylum,  market  house,  post^fflce,  almshouse,  city  hospital,  cily  hall,  lioman 
Catholic  cathedral,  public  library,  reformatory  for  boys,  sailors'  home,  Wiggins  orphan 
asylum  for  sailors'  sons,  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylutns,  Mechanics* 
Institute,  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  halls,  home  tor  aged  females,  the  railroad  depot, 
and  the  savings  bank.  There  are  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  electric  street  railroads, 
waterworks  supplied  from  Little  river,  a  highway  and  a  sl«el  cantilever  railroad  bridge 
across  the  gorge,  about  26  churches,  and  local,  branch,  and  savings  banks.  The  city 
has  regular  steamship  communication  with  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  tbo 
West  Indies,  European  porta,  and  Boston.  The  manufacturing  industries  are  exten- 
sive. Including  ships,  lumber,  machinery,  tools,  paper,  leather,  carriages,  boots  and 
shoes,  cottons,  etc.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor,  which  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  con- 
tinent, is  protected  by  Partridge  island,  on  which  are  a  lighthouse  and  a  qnarontine 
hospital.  The  channel  is  protected  on  the  e.  by  a  breakwater.  The  foreign  trade  la 
considerable.    The  chief  article  of  export  is  lumber.    Pop.  'SI,  39,179. 

■AIHT  JOHN,  Hbnrt.    See  BoLnroBsoKB. 

BAIBT  loss.  IsAAO  MuNBOB,  IS27-80;  b.  Qreenbrier  Bridge,  W.  TItglnIa;  gradu- 
ated Yale,  1845,  and  then  studied  en^neerinK-  Bolisting  In  the  confederate  armj,  he 
superintended  the  forttfloations  of  the  James  river  peninsula,  was  made  head  of  the  nltrs 
and  mining  bureau  at  Richmond  ;  then  of  the  commissary  department.  After  the  war 
ho  resumed  his  profession,  became  chief  engineer  of  the  Louisville,  Cincinnati  aud  Lex- 
ington railroad,  built  the  Bhort-Iine  to  Cincinnati,  and  at  hia  death  waa  chief  engineer  of 
the  Lexington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad. 

SADTT  JOHir,  JAtfRS  AuouBTUH,  b.  Caermarthenshire  In  1801  ;  went  lo  London  In 
1817  :  edited  a  Plymouth  radical  paper,  and  published  a  poem  AbdaUaA:  was  Bubee- 

Sueutly  sub^itor  of  J.  8.  Buckingham's  Oriental  Beuiew  ;  in  1827  with  David  Leatef 
iehardson  started  the  Weekly  Rewew  ;  in  1829  removed  lo  Normandy.     He  traveled 
extensively  in  Egypt  and  Nubia.    Tlie  following  are  the  most  important  of  his  numer- 
.8  works:  Ei*toTy  of  the  Manner*  and  Outtomt  of  AneUnt  Qretet,  Svols.;  Hutoryoftlu 
,  -    .  ...     ^■.  ,      „  __,_     T,  _._■_..■__   _,  .;._._,  __  J  "  >^ .  2tit,  an 

_,„^ ^..      ,.^   _  „  ...  »  q/'itod     , 

Cavtet  and  Fbrmi  of  Rttolution;  Thera  and  Back  Again  in  Search  of  Beauty,  2  vols.; 
FhOotophy  at  tht  Foot  ^  Oia  Orou;  Hutory  of  the  Four  ConmiesU  of  England;  Lift  of  Sir 
Walter  Baleigh.     He  d.  1875.    Hla  son  Horace  also  is  a  writer  of  travels. 

8T.  JOET,  JOHir  P.,  b.  Brookvllle,  Ind.,  1838.  He  dlstlngnlBhed  himself  in  the  union 
army  during  the  civil  war,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  col.  After  the  war  he  practiced  law 
'n  Jackson  co..  Mo.,  and  removed  to  Kansas,  1868;  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate, 
1872,  and  was  elected  gov.  of  the  state,  1878.  He  became  an  earnest  advocate  of  prohi- 
bition of  the  liquor  tratflc,  and  was  candidate  for  pres.  of  the  U.  S.  ou  the  prohibition 
ticket,  1884,  polling  161,809  votes.  He  was  chairman  of  the  prohibition  parly's  eonven-  ' 
tion  in  1888  and  1893,  but  In  189fl,  finding  the  majority  of  the  convention  opposed  to 
free  silver,  government  control  of  railways,  etc.,  withdrew  with  a  number  of  lollowen 
and  oi^ni^  the  "  National "  party. 

■AIHT  JOES,  Olivkr,  1598-1873;  b.  England;  educated  at  Cambridge  and  called 
to  the  bar.  He  distinguished  himself  as  one  of  Hampden's  counsel  in  the  ship-moner 
trial  In  1637;  married  lu  1S38  Elizabeth,  cousin  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  efected  to 
parliament  In  1840.  He  was  soHcltor-gen.  In  Ifi41,  and  lord  chief-Justice  of  the  com- 
mon pleas  In  1M8.  He  had  no  share  In  the  trial  of  Charles  I,,  but  barely  escaped  pro- 
scription after  the  restoration,  when  he  was  forced  to  take  refuge  on  the  continent  under 
an  assumed  name.  He  was  ambassador  to  the  Netherlands  in  1651,  and  the  same  year 
commissioner  for  the  aflairs  of  .Scotland,  and  a  member  of  the  council  of  state. 

BAIHT  JOas,  Pebot  BoT:iiTaBBOKE,  b.  England,  1821;  traveled  with  his  father 
James  Augustus,  and  aided  him  in  the  preparatioa  of  his  works.  The  following  are 
some  of  his  numerous  pubUshed  works;  Toutui  fraturaliat't  Boot  of  Birds;  King's  M«4- 
Iceteer;  Paid  Piabody ;  Trapper's  Bride ;  The  EnchaiUed  Eock ;  White  Stone  Canoe;  Fireside; 
Three  Days  of  the  Frendt  Revolution  ;  Haadroona,  or  The  Slave  Mother;  The  Creole  Bride  ; 
Good  aa  Oold.    He  also  contributed  tales  to  Caesell's  llluetraUd  Magasxne.     D.  1889. 

BADTT  JOnr  OF  HEITBAIXH,  KNinKTS  of,  otherwise  called  EjaoHTB  of  Bhodei, 
and  afterward  of  Malta,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  military  and  religious  orders  of 
the  middle  ages.  It  originated  In  1048  In  an  hospital  dedicated  to  St.  ,.'ohn  the  Baptist, 
which  some  merchants  of  Amalfi  were  permitted  by  the  collf  of  Egypt  to  build  for  the 
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mceptloQ  of  ibe  pUgrlma  from  Europe  who  visited  tlie  boly  Bepulcher.  Tbe  nureea 
wero  at  first  known  as  the  hospitaler  brothers  of  Bt.  John  the  Baptist  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Seljuk  Turlcs,  wbo  succeeded  tlie  Egyplian  and  Arabian  Saracens  1q  Palestine, 
plundered  the  hospice,  and  on  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  tbe  crusaders  under  QcotTroj 
de  Bouillon  in  1099,  the  first  superior,  USnird,  wa^  found  in  prison,  lielcased  from  dur- 
kuce,  he  resumed  bis  duties  in  the  hospice,  gave  materiiii  aid  to  tbe  aick  and  wounded, 
and  was  Joined  by  severai  of  the  crusaders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  tlie 
poor  pilgrims.  By  advice  of  Qerard,  tbe  brethren  took  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and 
obedience  before  tne  patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  Pope  Pascal  IL  gave  his  sanction  to  the 
Institutton  in  1118.  Raymond  du  Puy,  the  successor  of  Qgrard  In  tbe  office  of  superior, 
drew  up  a  body  of  statutes  for  the  order,  which  was  conflrmeii  by  pope  Cahilus  IL 
To  the  former  obligations  was  afterward  added  those  of  fighting  against  the  iuBdeli 
and  defending  the  Kolj  sepulcher.  Various  hospices,  called  eommanaerwi,  were  estab- 
lished in  different  maritime  towns  of  Europe  as  resting-places  For  pilgrims,  who  were 
there  provided  with  the  means  of  setting  out  for  Palestme.  The  order  having  become 
military  as  well  ta  religious,  was  recruited  by  persons  of  high  rank  and  influence,  and 
wealth  fiowed  in  on  it  from  all  quarters.  On  the  cooquest  of  Jerusalem  b^  Balodln  in 
1187.  the  hospitalers  retired  to  Margal  in  Phenicia,  whence  the  progress  of  lufldel  arms 
drove  them  first  in  1^85,  to  Acre,  and  afterward,  in  1391,  to  Limisso,  where  Henry  II., 
king  of  Cyprus,  assigned  them  a  residence.  Bj  the  statutes  ot  Raymond,  tbe  brethren 
consisted  of  three  classes,  knights,  chaplains,  and  serving  brothers;  these  last  being 
fighting  sciuires,  who  followed  tbe  knights  In  their  expeditions.  The  order  was  subse- 
queDtiy  divided  into  eight  ianguaeea — Provence,  Auvergne,  France,  Ital^,  Aragon,  Eng- 
land, Qermany,  and  Castile.  Each  nation  possessed  several  grand  priories,  under  wbiui 
were  a  number  of  commanderles.  The  chief  establishment  m  England  was  the  priory 
at  Clerkenweil.  whose  head  liad  a  Beat  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament,  and  was  slyled 
first  baron  of  England. 

In  1810,  the  knights,  under  their  grand-master,  Foulkes  de  VUlaret,  in  conjunction 
with  a  party  of  crusaders  from  Italy,  captured  Khodea  and  seven  adjacent  islands  from 
the  Greek  and  Saracen  pirates,  by  whom  it  was  then  occupied,  and  carried  on  from 
thence  a  successful  war  against  the  Saracens.  In  1S38,  they  were  compelled  to  surren- 
der Rhodes  to  sultan  Solvman,  and  retired  first  to  Caudia  and  afterward  to  Viterbo.  In 
1530,  Charles  V.  assigned  them  tlie  island  of  Malta,  with  Tripoli  and  Gtozo.  The  knights 
continued  for  some  time  to  he  a  powerful  bulwark  against  tbe  Turks;  but  after  the 
Reformation  a  moral  degeneracy  overspread  the  order,  and  it  rapidly  declined  in  politi- 
cal importance;  and  in  1T98,  through  the  treachery  of  some  French  knighis  and  Uia 
cowardice  of  the  grandmaster,  D'Bompesch,  Malta  was  surrendered  to  the  French. 
The  lands  slill  remaining  to  the  order  were  also  about  this  time  confiscated  in  almost  all 
tbe  European  states;  but  though  extinct  as  a  sovereign  body,  the  order  has  continued 
during  the  present  century  to  drag  on  a  lingering  existence  In  some  parts  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  iu  Russia  and  Spain.  Since  1801  the  ofilce  of  grand-niast«r  has  not  been  filled 
Dp:  ■  deputy  gran d-masler  has  instead  been  appointed,  wlio  has  his  residence  in  Spain. 
nie  order  at  first  wore  a  long  black  habit,  with  a  pointed  hood,  adorned  with  a  cross  of 
white  silk  of  the  form  called  Maltese  on  the  left  breast,  as  also  agoldeu  cross  in  the  mid- 
dle ot  the  breast.  In  their  military  capacity,  they  wore  red  surcoats  with  tbe  silver 
cross  before  and  behind.    The  badge  worn  by  all  the  knights  Is  a  Maltese  cross. 

UIBT  JOEM,  Laex,  tbe  name  of  a  considerable  body  of  water  in  the  Canadian  prov- 
ince of  Quebec  In  which  the  Saguenay  has  its  source,  and  into  which  flow  several  im- 
portant streams,  among  them  the  Peribonca,  about  400  miles  long,  and  the  Mlstasslnl, 
about  800  miles  long.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  are  the  settlements  of  Herbertvllle,  St. 
GedAm,  and  Jonqni^,  and  a  railway  connects  the  elty  of  Quebec  with  tbe  lake.  The 
surrounding  district  Is  fertile,  and  game  abounds.  The  chief  trade  of  the  Inhabitants 
dwelling  near  its  shores  is  In  agricultural  produce  and  lumber.  The  lake  has  been  the 
tesort  of  sportsmen  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  Its  flsb. 

«I.  nBXtASD,  a  unique  charity,  founded  by  the  late  Dr.  Muhlenberg,  situated  on 
ground  purchased  in  1863,  in  Smilhtown,  about  48  m.  e.  of  Brooklyn.  L  I  The  plan 
of  tbe  founder,  which  has  been  fully  carried  out,  was  U>  provide  cheap  and  comfortable 
suburban  homes  for  deserving  working  men  and  women  ;  to  furnish  abodes  fortheaged 
and  helpless,  as  well  as  for  orphaned  children  ;  and  to  carry  to  this  home  surrounded 
by  an  enlightened  Christianity,  waifs  rescued  from  the  streets  of  New  York  and  Brook- 
lyn, Large  numbers  ot  boys  have  thus  been  taken  from  evil  surroundings,  and  taught 
bonest  trades.  Cottages,  neatly  and  comfortably  arranged,  are  provided  for  the  use  of 
working  men  ;  they  cost  ^000  1(  double,  $1000  If  single.  The  town  of  St.  Johnland 
was  IncorporBted,  1870.  Prea.  of  the  society,  John  a.  Earle  ;  supL  and  asst  treas. 
Sister  Annie  Ayres.  ' 

SAIST  JOHT^  a  co.  In  n.e.  Florida,  drained  by  the  Bt.  John's  river  and  Its  affluenU  ■ 
■boot  990  »ti.m.  ;  pop.  "90, 8712,  Inclu.  colored.  The  surface  is  level  and  low.  with  much 
msnb,  and  forests  of  live  oak.  The  soil  is  fairly  fertile.  The  principal  productions  an 
oom,  rice,  sugar,  and  molasses.    Co.  seat,  St.  Augustine. 

tUnramn  a  eo.  in  b.w.  Quebec,  Canada,  adjoining  New  York:  drained  by  tbe 
Blctielleu  river,  Its  e.  boundary;  intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk,  the  Canadian  PactOc. 
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and  the  Central  Vermont  railways;  176  sq.  m.;  pop.  '91. 12,282,  moetlj  of  French  de- 
scent. The  surface  U  diveral&ed  and  the  soil  fertile;  wheat,  oata,  hay,  potatoes,  and 
dairy  prodncts  are  the  staples,     Co.  seat,  St.  Johns. 

BAIHT  lOHir'S,  city  and  capital  of  Xewfonndland,  2000  m,  from  Liverpool,  1640 
m.  from  Valentlo,  Ireland,  900  m,  from  Quebec,  540  m.  from  Halifai,  Nova  Scotia, 
65  m.  n.  of  cape  Kace,  18  m.  s.  of  cape  St.  Francis,  1665  m.  w.  of  Gslway  {the  shortest 
distance  between  any  American  and  European  seaport);  pop.  '92,  ill, 142.  At  the 
Rntrar.ce  to  the  harbor  are  the  narrows,  860  fathoms  acroM  outside;  95  fathoms  at  the 
narrowest,  measuring  from  Chain  rock  to  Pancake  lock.  On  the  n.  side  of  the  narrows 
is  a  cliff  of  sandstone  and  slate  rock,  ;{00  ft.  high,  and  above  that  toners  Signal  hill, 
610  ft.  atwve  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  narrows  there  Is  a  hlU  650  ft 
high,  on  which  le  a  lighthouse  called  Fort  Amheret.  There  were  formerly  batteries  posted 
on  these  hills,  while  it  was  a  garrisoned  town.  At  the  narrows  there  are  12  fathoms  of 
water  in  tiie  channel,  which,  liowever,  will  admit  of  the  passage  of  only  one  vessel  at  a 
time.  Inside  the  narrows  the  harbor  widens  and  expands  toward  the  s.w.  It  has  UO  ft. 
of  water  in  the  center,  accessible  to  vessels  of  the  deepest  draught,  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible tide  to  interfere.  The  city  is  built  principally  on  the  n.  side  of  the  harbor,  on 
■loping  groimd  admirably  situated.  The  n.  and  s.  sides  are  connected  by  a  causeway 
and  bridges.  The  principal  street  Is  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  on  which  the  buildings 
are  all  of  brick  or  stone,  wooden  buildings  not  having  been  allowed  there  since  the  flra 
of  1840;  on  other  streets  the  law  does  not  apply.  It  haa  substantially  built  stores,  ware- 
houses, and  wharves.  Cape  Spear  and  Fort  Amherst  lights  give  guidance  to  vessels 
entering  the  harbor,  and  in  addition  there  are  a  32-lb.  gun,  Bred  every  half  hour,  and  a 
compressed  air  trumpet.  It  has  a  dry-dock  capable  of  raising  vessels  of  000  tons,  and  a 
marine  railway.  At  the  foot  of  the  ridge  of  steep  hills  on  the  s.  side  of  the  harbor 
which  extend  at  the  same  altitude  for  miles  into  the  interior,  are  the  sleam  seal-oil 
factories  and  store-houses.  The  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  stands  on  the  top  of  the  hill 
above  the  city  225  ft.  above  the  sea,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $800,000.  There  is  also  an 
Episcopal  cathedral  costing  $250,000.  The  water  supply  is  brought  4  miles  from  Wind- 
sor lake.  It  la  lighted  by  gas  and  electricity,  and  has  several  branch  banks.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  St.  Bonaventure  college  (R.  C.),  and  of  Anglican,  Methodist,  and  Presbyterian 
colleges,  and  has  several  convents.  It  has  academies  under  the  supervision  of  different 
denominations;  life,  fire,  and  marine  insurance  companies,  agricultural,  horticultural, 
and  tishennen's  societies,  and  many  benevolent  and  charitable  organizations.  It  lias  a 
medical  society  incorporated  1867,  the  St.  John's  atheneum,  having  a  large  library, 
and  the  library  of  the  tjt.  Joseph's  Catbolic  institute.  Among  the  conspicuous  public 
buildings  are  the  government-house,  the  residence  of  the  governor,  costing  $2^,000, 
■  the  house  of  assembly,  the  lunatic  asylum  4  m.  from  the  city,  the  public  hospital, 
market-house,  court-house,  penitentiary,  custom-house,  poor-house,  and  savings  banks. 
The  city  is  governed  by  the  legislature,  it  is  a  station  of  the  Allan  line  of  European 
steamers,  weekly  in  all  months  but  February,  March,  and  April,  when  they  run  fort- 
ilghtly.     Regular  fortnightly  lines  of  steamers  ply  between  this  place  and  the  prin 


ports  on  the  coast.  It  receives  the  bulk  of  the  imports  of  the  colony,  and  has  an  impoi^ 
tant  trade  In  clothing,  Qshermen's  and  hunter's  outfits,  and  provisions.  Its  capitalists 
are  mostly  non-resident.     The  manufactures  are  principally  ship-bread  baked  by  n 


chlnery,  nets.  Iron,  boots  and  shoes,  furniture,  etc.  It  has  distillerlea,  block-factories, 
Olt  retinerles,  breweries,  and  tanneries.  Business  connected  with  the  fisheries  absorbs 
general  attention ;  employing  steamboats  in  the  place  of  sailing  vessels,  exporting  seal, 
cod,  and  oil.  Host  of  the  oil  la  manufactured  in  the  city.  The  city  has  been  improved 
greatly  since  the  disastrous  fire  of  1862. 

BAIItT  JOHBB,  chief  town  In  the  district  of  Iberville,  Quebec,  Canada;  on  the  Bicae- 
lleu  river  and  the  Grand  Trunk,  Canadian  Pacific,  and  other  railroads;  27  miles  s.e.  of 
Uontreal.  It  contains  the  county  and  district  buildings,  several  important  manufac- 
tories, and  electric  light  and  water  plants,  and  has  a  large  trade  in  lumber  and  grain. 
Pop.  '91,  4722. 

SAIHT  JOHV'B,  a  city  of  the  West  Indies,  capital  of  the  island  of  Antigua  (q.v.),  and 
the  residence  of  the  governor- In -chief  of  the  T>eeward  lalanda,  is  situated  at  the  western 
side  of  that  Island,  close  to  the  shore.  Pop.  '01,  8ol5.  Tbe  to«-n  is  well  laid  out,  having 
spacious  streets,  of  which  the  principal  run  c.  and  w.,  being  so  arranged  In  order  to 
obtain  full  advantajge  of  the  refreshing  easterly  or  trade  winds,  which  prevail  here  from 
April  to  August.  The  harbor  Is  comparatively  shallow,  and  there  is  a  bar  across  the 
mouth  of  it,  so  that  vessels  heavily  laden  are  obliged  to  drop  anchor  outside.  Tbe 
cathedral,  the  court-house,  and  the  new  market-house  are  the  chief  edifices.  Tbe 
great  earthquake  of  1848  which  destroyed  Polnte-^Pitre  did  much  damage  to  the 

SADIT  JOHIT'S,  Eve  OF,  one  of  the  most  joyous  festivals  of  Christendom  during  the 
middle  ages,  was  celebrated  on  midsummer  eve.  }<rom  the  account  given  of  it  by  Jakob 
Grimm  in  his  DeuittJu  Mythdogie  (Bd.  t.,  pp.  58i!-6i^},  it  would  appear  to  have  been 
observed  with  aimllar  rites  In  every  country  of  Europe.  Fires  were  kindled  chiefly  In  the 
streets  and  market  places  of  the  towns,  as  at  Paris,  Metz,  etc. ;  sometimes,  aa  at  Gems- 
helm,  in  the  dlatiiet  of  Hainz,  they  were  blessed  by  the  parish  priest,  and  prayer  and 
praise  ofFered  until  they  had  burned  out;  but,  as  a  rule,  they  were  secular  in  their  chor- 
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r  inrew  nowera  ana  gananuH  inio  utem,  wiiu  merry  suoutings;  Bonjcs  and 
Ere  aleo  a  frequent  accompaniment.  At  a  comparatively  )at«  period,  the  very 
erwnat^  look  part  In  tbeae  feelivitiee.  In  Eneland.  we  are  tola  (see  K.  Cham- 
Aof  liai/i.  June  34).  the  people  on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  "were  accustomed  to 


Bcter,  and  conducted  by  the  laitr  themselves.    The  young  people  leaped  over  the 
flames,  or  threw  flowers  and  garlands  Into  them,  with  merry  shoutings;  songs  and 

dances  were  aleoafr ' ' '      '" i-.i-  >_- .- .    .. 

hlgbest  perwnat^  K 
bers's  Book  of  Bast.  .  ... 

go  into  tJte  wood^  and  break  down  branches  of  trees,  which  they  brought  to  their  homes, 
Bud  pUuled  over  Iheir  doors,  amid  great  demonstrations  of  Joy,  to  make  good  the 
prophecy  respecting  the  Baptist,  that  many  should  rejoice  in  his  birth.  This  custutn  was 
Dnivcr^l  in  England  till  the  recent  cliange  in  manners.  Some  of  the  superstitious 
mlions  connected  with  St.  John's  eve  are  of  a  higliiy  fanciful  nature.  The  Irish  belie vt. 
that  the  souls  of  all  people  on  this  night  leave  their  bodies,  and  wander  to  the  place,  by 
laud  or  sea, where  death  shall  Anally  separate  thein  from  the  tenement  of  clay.  It  is  not 
Improbable  that  this  notion  was  originally  universal,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  widespread 
cuBtnm  of  watching  or  sitting  up  awake  on  St.  John's  night,  for  we  may  well  believe 
that  there  would  be  a  general  wisli  to  prevent  the  soul  from  going  upon  that  nomewhat 
flismal  ramble.  In  England,  and  perhaps  m  otlier  countries  also.lt  was  bclieveti  that,  if 
any  one  sat  up  fasting  all  night  in  the  church  porch,  he  would  see  the  spirits  of  those 
who  were  to  die  in  the  narisli  during  the  ensuing  twelve  months  come  and  knock  at  the  - 
church  door,  in  tlie  order  and  succession  in  which  they  were  to  die.  We  can  easily  per- 
ceive a  possible  connection  between  this  dreary  fancy  and  that  of  the  soul's  midnight 
tamble."    The  kindling  of  the  lire,  the  leaping  over  or  through  the  flames,  and  the  flower- 

Sirlands,  clearly  shown  that  these  rites  are  essentially  of  heathen  origin,  and  of  a  socri- 
cial  tharacier.  They  are  obviously  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  sun,  and  were 
duubticEs  practiced  long  before  the  Baptist  was  born.  In  old  heathen  times,  midsummer 
and  yule  (q.v.),  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  were  the  two  greatest  and  most  wide- 
spread festivals  in  Europe.  Thecburch  could  not  abolish  these;  it  could  only  change 
their  name,  and  try  to  And  something  in  the  liistory  of  Cbrislianily  that  would  justify  lue 
alteration. 

a&rVT  JOHV'S  BB£A1).     See  Cabob. 

BAIHT  JOfUnBU£T,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Caledonia  co.,  Yt.;  on  the  Passumpsic 
river  and  the  Bontonand  Maine  and  the  Saint  Johnsbury  and  Lake  Champlidn  railroads; 
.38  miles  n.e.  of  Slonlpelier.  It  contains  the  Saint  Johnsbury  atheneum,  Saint  Johns- 
bur;  academy,  nmseiiin  of  natural  seience,  Koman  Catholic  hospital,  convent  of  the 
congregation  of  Xotre  Dame,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  separate  water 
systems  for  Are  and  domestic  purposes,  national  and  savings  banks,  and  the  lai^est 
scale  and  balance  manufactory  la  the  world.     Pop.  '60,  05tIT. 

BAHn  JOEVS  OOLLEOE.  at  Fordham  in  the  cfly  of  New  York,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic institution,  but  open  to  students  of  all  religious  denominations,  was  organized  in 
1841-  It  enjoys  the  powers  and  privileges  of  a  university,  and  Is  conducted  by  the 
Jesuit  fathers.  The  groinida  arc  e.<^tensive.  nell  laid  out  for  college  purposes,  and 
affonl  uncommon  facilities  for  athletic  sports,  for  bathing,  and  for  skating.  Aniple  oppor- 
tunities are  also  provided  for  indoor  ainusemcuts.  The  buildings  ate  spacious,  tlioroufzhly 
ventilated,  well  healed  by  sicara,  lighted  by  gas,  and  provided  with  balh-riwms.  The 
college  has  no  endowment,  and  no  revenue  but  the  fees  of  the  students  and  the  products 
of  tbe  farm.  The  laboratories  and  their  apparatus,  and  the  cabinet  of  natural  history. 
occupy  a  soparate  building.  The  library  contains  20,(K)0  volumes,  besides  a  circulating 
library  of  5,000  volumes.  The  correspondence  of  students  is  under  the  supervision  of  the 
college  authorities.  No  books,  papers,  periodicals,  etc.,  are  allowed  among  the  studenta 
until  they  have  been  examlnej  and  approved.  Xumbi-r  of  professors  (IMIT).  l;i;  oiluT 
instructors.  I'i;  students,  ^->0;  alumni,  about  .)<tO.     President,  Itev.  T.  J.  Cunipbiill,  S.J. 

UIVT  lOHF'B  COLXEBl,  Cambridge,  was  founded  In  ISll  by  lady  Jfnrgnret,  countess 
of  Riclimond,  and  mother  of  Henry  VII.;  but  lier  denth  happening,'  before  the  design 
was  completed,  bcr  executors,  one  of  whom  was  Fisher,  bishop  of  Hochester,  carried  her 
Intetitions  into  effect.  The  site  of  the  college  had  been  long  before  devoted  to  pious  uses, 
but  three  times  was  the  disposition  of  the  properly  altered — 1st,  when  KenI,  bishop  of 
Ely,  founded  here  a  hospital  for  c-anons  regular  in  11^;  3dly.  when  Hugh  de  Bnlsliam 
made  it  into  a  priory,  dedicated  to  St,  John  the  evangelist;  8dly,  when  lady  Margaret's 
executors  converted' it  into  a  college.  The  foundation  is  for  a  master,  who  is  elected  by 
the  society;  66  feOowe,  60  scholars,  and  9  proper  si/jirs.  There  3re  also  numerous  ex. 
hibitions  of  considerable  value,  and  8  minor  scholarships  open  every  year  to  competition 
for  students  who  have  not  yet  commenced  residence  in  the  university.  Among  names 
of  interest  may  be  mentioned  William  Orindal.  tutor  to  queen  Elizabeth;  Roger  Ascham; 
Cecil  lord  Burleigd;  Richard  Benlley  (who  became  master  of  Trinity  collegi');  Kirke 
White,  the  poet;  Henry  Martyn,  etc     See  Cooper's  Memorial*  of  Cambridge. 

tUWr  JOHF'B  BI7EB,  In  s.e.  Florida,  rising  in  the  Cypress  swamp,  Brevard  eo., 
fows  through  Orange  co..  formfng  the  dividing  line  between  Marlon.  Putnam, 
Mid  Clay  on  the  w.,  and  St.  John's  eo.  on  the  e.,  emptying  into  the  Atlantic  ocean  in 
Duval  CO. :  16  m.  e.  of  Jacksonville.  It  runs  in  a  channel  due  n.  and  s.  aO  m.  from  the 
rallel  with  it,  until  It  reaches  Jacksonville,  whence  it  Wkes  an  c.  course  to 
srly  JOO  m.  long,  and  is  navigable  by  large  steamers  -SM  m.  to  Enter- 
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5riKe  (a  fashionable  winter  resort  with  sulphur  apriDgs),  and  forljght«r8  60in.  above. 
'or  the  flret  100  m.  from  tts  source  it  forma  a  sheet  of  water  S  m.  in  wldtb,  then  deepen. 
Ing  and  forming  a  channel,  It  measures  1  m.  In  width  for  two-thirds  of  its  course,  ex- 
panding into  a  few  Email  lakes  in  the  s.  snd  Lake  Moaroe  and  Lake  Oeora;e.  considerable 
bodies  of  water,  farther  north.  It  Is  a  smoothly  flowing  stream,  boraered  hj  oranrs 
groves,  with  little  perceptible  current.  It  will  admit  vessels  of  from  14  tc  15  ft.  dmughl 
at  Jacksonville  (above  the  bar,  which  has  a  minimum  depth  of  7  ft.},  of  Id  ft.  to  PilaiSa, 
and  of  8  ft.  to  Lake  Qeorge. 

SADTT  JOHirB  WOBT.    See  Htpekioack.«. 

SAUTT  JOHH  TEE  BAf  TIST,  a  pariah  in  B.e.  Louisiana  ;  bounded  e.  by  I^ke  Pontciiar- 
train,  n.  by  Lake  Maurepaa,  and  Intersected  by  the  MiaslBsippi  river ;  195  sq.m.  :  pop, 
'90,  11,330,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  6881  colored.  The  surface  ta  level  and  very  low  ; 
com,  sugar,  molasses,  and  rice  are  the  staples.     Parish  seat,  Edgard, 

BAUrr  Joseph,  a  co.  in  n.  Indiana  adjoining  Hichlnii;  drained  by  the  Kankakee 
and  Saint  Joseph  rivers;  on  the  I^Jie  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  Chicago 
.  aud  Qrand  Trunk,  and  other  railroads :  about  470  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  42,457.  The  surface 
Is  level  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  com,  wheat,  oats,  dairy  products,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  South  Bend. 

BAIKT  JMEPE,  a  co.  in  s.  Michigan,  adjoining  Indiana,  drained  by  ibe  St.  Joseph, 
the  Portage,  the  Prairie,  and  the  Fawn  Hvers;  on  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  South- 
em,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  the  Grand  Rapids  and  Indiana  railroads;  about  504 
sq.  m. ;  pen).  'fiO,  25,356,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  rolling.  The  soli  la 
fertile.  Tne  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  wool,  hay,  and  dairy  products.  Co. 
seat,  Centrevflle. 

■ABIT  JOSEPH,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Buchanan  Co.,  Mo. ;  on  the  Hlssourl  river  and  the 
Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  the  Burlington  Boute,  the  Chicago  Great  Western,  the 
Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Missouri  Pacific,  and  the  St.  Joseph  and  Grand 
Island  railroads;  (10  miles  n.w,  of  Cansas  City.  It  was  founded  by  Joseph  Ribideaux  in 
184;);  incorporated  as  a  town  in  1845;  and  chartered  as  a  city  of  the  second  class  in  1886. 
It  contains  the  state  lunatic  asvlum,  Ensworth  hospital,  St.  Joseph  hospital,  public 
library,  U.  S.  custom-house,  boaru  of  trade  building,  'high  school,  Ensworth  and  Central 
medical  colleges,  college  of  St.  Joseph  Inon-sect.),  academy  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (R.  C), 
pnbllc  school  property  valued  at  over  $600,000,  Krug  and  several  other  public  parks, 
electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  and  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river.  There 
are  a  combined  railroad  and  highway  bridge  across  the  river,  several  national  and  state 
banks,  numerous  churches  including  St.  Joseph's  cathedral  (R.  C),  and  many  dally, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  for  Saint  Joseph, 
27Q  manuiacturing  establishments,  employing  f  6,2.W,601  capital  and  6,026  persons,  pay- 
Ing  V2,331,R01  for  wages  and  17,848,36.1  for  materials,  and  having  combined  output 
valued  at  $11,916,141.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  grist  mill  products, 
clothing,  boots  and  shoes,  overalls,  shiris,  machinery,  furniture,  woolen  blankets,  and 
packed  meat.  The  city  also  has  a  very  large  general  jobbing  trade,  as  it  is  the  center  of 
a  rich  agricultural  region.  During  the  excitement  over  the  discovery  of  gold  In  Cali- 
fornia, in  1849,  the  city  was  a  prominent  outfitting  and  starting  point  for  mining 
parties,  and  during  the  civil  war  It  was  fortified  by  the  government.  Aft«r  the  war,  and 
particularly  in  1880-90,  its  growth  was  rapid.     Pop.  '90,  62,324. 

8AIHT  JOSEPH  AirZX,  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.,  Michigan,  Sows  Into  n.  Indiana,  tiicnce 
to  Michigan  again,  and  after  a  general  w.  course  of  260  m.,  discharges  into  lakeHichi 
gan  at  SL  Joseph.     It  Is  navigable  for  125  m.  from  its  moulh. 

SAIKT  JUBT,  Louis  AxronaB  oe,  a  notable  figure  in  the  first  French  revolution,  was 
b.  afDecize,  in  Nivemais,  Aug.  SB,  1767;  educaled  at  Soissons  by  the  Oratorians,  and 
afterward  went  to  Rbelms  to  study  law,  but  soon  returned  to  his  native  village,  whew 
he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature.  When  the  revolution  broke  out.  Saint  Just 
was  transported  with  enthusiasm,  and  became  one  of  its  most  ardent  apostles.  Proba- 
bly no  man  in  France  was  a  more  genuine  fanatical  believer  in  the  brilliant  delusions  of 
■the  period.  Spotless,  even  austere,  in  hia  morals,  reserved  in  manner  but  eloquent  in 
speech,  and  rigorously  earnest  in  his  convictlona,  he  rapidly  rose  into  conaiileration 
Hiuong  the  inhabitants  of  his  native  commune,  who  elected  him  heut.  col.  of  the  national 
guard,  sent  to  Paris  in  1790  to  assist  at  tbe  fSte  of  the  federation.  In  1791  appeared  his 
Eiprit  de  la  Rmolutiim  et  de  la  GonatitKtiim  de  la  France,  in  which  the  various  causes  of 
the  revolution  are  aketclied  in  a  calm,  keen,  precise  sort  of  way;  nnd  in  the  following 
year  he  was  chosen  deputy  to  the  convention  by  the  electors  of  Aisne.  Saint  Just 
entered  Paris  on  Sept.  18,  15  days  after  the  frightful  massacres  which  Lanartine  in  hia 
HUtoire  d«»  Oirondint  with  melodramatic  inaccuracy  represents  him  as  ordering  in  cod- 
Junction  with  Robespierre  I  He  vol«d  for  tbe  death  of  the  king,  and  in  an  oration  full 
of  stem  taut  exa^eralcd  republican  sentiment,  gave  his  "reasons."  It  waa  this  speech 
that  made  hlni^mous  and  influential.  The  Qirondins  tried  to  win  him  over,  but  in 
vtda  In  all  the  fierce  debates  of  this  period,  Saint  Juat  took  a  leading  part;  but  he  also 
di^layed  a  great  capacity  for  administrative  organimilon,  and  on  Feb.  11,  1798,  carried 
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hla  project  for  the  fonnation  of  b,  committee  to  Buperietend  the  war.  After  the  fall  of 
the  Girondins  in  June  (Saiat  JuBt  took  no  part  in  their  overthrow,  and  eereT  once  spoke 
during  the  disastrous  atruegle  between  tlie  two  sections),  the  civil  war  broke  out,  and  it 
is  from  this  point  that  we  date  the  exhibition  of  that  intense  and  merciless  republicanism 
vhich  fitted  him  so  well  to  be  the  associate  of  Kobeapierre.  It  is  commonly  thought 
that  Saint  Just — perhaps  because  he  was  bo  young — was  merely  an  instrument  In  Iho 
hands  of  KobespiiATe;  but  the  known  facts  of  bis  career  lead  to  a  very  different  concln- 
eioD,  and  some  writers  have  not  scrupled  to  make  SaioE  Just  the  real  head  of  the 
extreme  party  who  exercised  government  in  France  during  the  reign  <>f  lerror.  Almost 
■11  the  energetic,  or,  as  some  would  prefer  to  say,  sanguinary  measures  drawn  up  to 
repress  the  royalists  and  timid  republicans  at  borne,  and  to  repel  the  forces  of  the  allied 
monarchs  on  the  frontier,  were  devised  by  him.  On  Feb.  19  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  convention.  lie  drew  up  the  terrible  report  which  led  to  the  arrestment  and 
«xecutJon  of  Hebert,  Baatou,  and  their  adherents.  Saint  Just  had  no  scruplea  in  cut- 
ting oS  his  opponents.  The  intensity  of  his  convictions  rendered  him  indifferent  to 
^eeda  of  cruelty,  however  appaUiug.  When  the  political  reaction  set  in,  and  the  party 
«f  moderation  had  got  the  upper  hand  in  the  convention,  Robespierre  and  Saint  Just 
were  s^zed  aad  imprisoned  (July  27,  1794],  and  ordered  to  be  guillotined  next  day. 
Saint  Just  suffered  with  sullen  calmness — not  a  word  escaping  his  lips.  See  Em. 
Hamel's  Huloire  de  Saint  Jutt  [Paris.  1859). 

UUTT  XILSA,  a  smaU  Island  lying  oS  the  w.  coast  of  ScoUand,  in  lat.  57°  49'  20* 
n.,  50  m.  w.  of  the  peninsula  of  Harris,  to  the  parish  of  which  it  is  reckoned  as  belong- 
ing. It  presents  bold  and  lofty  precipices  to  the  sea,  except  at  two  points,  one  on  the 
«.e.,  the  other  on  tlie  w.  side  of  the  island.  At  each  of  these  points  there  is  a  bay  witii 
A  low  shore.  Besides  the  main  island,  there  are  sevend  small  islets,  and  the  whole  group 
has  an  area  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  square  acres.  Pop.  '81,  77.  Situated  in  the  midst  oi 
tlie  gulf  stream,  SL  Kilda  enjoys,  a  mild  climate,  although  the  weather  is  often  boister- 
-ons.  On  the  main  Island  there  are  some  black  cattle,  and  a  large  number  of  sheep 
(among  which  Is  a  Spanish  breed,  whose  wool  la  highly  prized)  are  grazed  on  it  and  on 
the  siUTOonding  islets.  Immense  numbers  of  wild-fowl  are  killed  annuaily,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  very  generally  eaten  and  the  feathers  sold.  The  sea  abounds  In  delicious 
""S,  easily  caught  from  the  rocky  shore  without  the  use  of  boats.     The  Intiabltants  for- 
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m^y  were  able  to  export  more  or  less  grain  annually;  but  although  the  population  has 
decreased  within  late  years,  they  now  consume  all  the  cereal  produce  of  the  island, 
besides  an  additional  quantity  which  tlie;  Import.  The  present  inhabitants  habitually 
consume  much  more  farinaceous  food  than  their  forefathers  did.  They  do  not  receive 
any  Kratnitous  assistance  from  the  proprietor.  The  principal  exports  are  kelt  or  rough 
woolen  cloth,  blankets,  feathers,  fuImar-oll,  salted  ling,  young  cattle,  cheese,  and  tallow. 
See  Seton's  Si.  Kilda  (1877) ;  Connell,  St.  KUda  and  the  SI.  KUdiant  (London,  1SB7). 

SMIWt  LAHSBT,  a  parish  in  s.w.  Louisiana,  lying  w.  of  Atchafalaya  bayou,  and 
drained  by  Teche,  Ne^lque,  and  Courtablean  bayous;  1700  sq,  m.;  pop.  '90,  40,2G0, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy,  but  the  soil 
Is  very  rich ;  cotton,  com,  sugar-cane,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat  Opelousas. 

BMSWI  L&WBSirOI,  a  co.  In  n.  New  York,  having  the  river  St,  Lawrence  for  its  n. 
and  n.w.  boundary;  2936  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  86,046,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with 
colored.  It  is  Intersected  t^  the  Borne,  Watertown  and  Ogdensburg,  and  the  Central 
Vermont  railroads.  It  is  drained  by  the  Indian,  Grass,  Oawegatcnle,  Baquette,  St. 
Regis,  and  Deer  rivers,  also  by  8  lai^  lakes,  Long,  Black,  and  Cranberry,  and  little 

ends  and  streams.  The  snrtace  Is  generally  even,  eepeclaliy  the  banks  of  the  St 
wrence  river,  which  for  miles  spread  into  level,  fertile  plains.  It  Is  thinly  populated 
in  the  s.e.,  where  a  laKO  portlcnt  la  covered  with  pine,  oak,  and  birch  forests,  and 
groves  of  sugar-maole,  elm,  and  beech.  Ite  soil  is  veiy  fertile,  yielding  large  crops  of 
grain,  potatoes,  ana  wool,  and  ia  adapted  to  stock-raising  and  dairy  products.     Large 

rniitles  of  honey  and  maple  su^  are  produced,  and  It  nas  an  active  trade  in  lumber, 
mineral  products  are  granite,  iron  ore,  lead,  limestoae,  and  sandstone  used  for  build- 
ine  porposes.  The  leading  industries  are  the  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements, 
bmK,  carriages  and  wagons,  cheese,  iron  castings,  metallic  wares,  etc.  Co.  seat,  Canton. 
lAIKT  UWnCE.  Gulf  of,  a  western  inlet  of  the  northern  Atlantic,  washes  at 
<Mice  all  the  British  provinces,  properly  so-cailecl,  of  North  America — Newfoundland, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island.  It  has  three  com- 
mnnicationB  with  the  ocean— the  strait  of  Belleisle,  between  Newfoundland  and  Labra- 
dor ;  the  gut  of  Canso,  between  the  Island  of  cape  Breton  and  the  peninsula  of  Nova 
Scotia;  and  a  far  wider  passage  than  either,  with  the  island  of  St.  Paul  in  the  middle, 
between  cape  Breton  and  Newfoundland;  while  in  the  opposite  direction  it  narrows,  at 
the  w.  end  of  AnlJcosti,  into  the  estuary  of  the  mighty  river,  to  which,  as  far  even 
U  Its  sources,  it  has  gradually  extended  its  own  name.  Besides  Anticosti,  St.  Paul's, 
4Uid  Prince  Edward  s,  already  mentioned,  this  arm  of  the  sea  contains  very  many 
cinaten  of  Islands,  and,  more  particularly  in  its  southern  half,  the  Magdaleas  and  the 
Urda;  tbeae  Islands  being,  one  and  all,  rendered  more  dangerous  to  shipping  by  the 
thicknesa  of  the  fogs  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  currents.  The  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  is 
-wtebraled  for  the  productiveness  of  its  fisheries;  but  perhaps  It  Is  best  known  aa  a 


B&nrT  LAWSEFCE  KIVEB  constitulee  by  far  tbe  kr^t  bod^  of  fresh  water  in  Uie 
world.  Includitig  tbe  lakes  and  Btreams,  which  it  comprieeB  in  ite  widest  acceptaiion, 
it  covers,  according  to  the  lowest  estimate,  fully  73,000  sq.m. ;  and  as  nearty  the  whole 
of  this  area  averages  considerably  more  than  600  ft.  in  depth,  lUe  aggregate  cannot  rep- 
resent less  than  9,000  solid  miles — a  mass  of  water  which  would  take  upward  of  4Q 
years  to  pour  over  the  falls  of  Niagara,  nt  the  computed  rate  of  a  million  cubic  feel  in 
a  second.  The  river  drains  an  estimated  area  of  3S6,51G  sq.  miles,  of  which  90,000  are 
covered  by  the  waters  of  tbe  great  lakes. 

This  mighty  artery  of  north-east  America  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis,  on 
tbe  spacious  plateau  which  eends  forth  also  the  Mississippi  toward  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
aad  theRed  River  of  the  North  toward  Hudson's  bay — all  three  being  said,  In  wet  seasons, 
occasionally  to  mingle  their  floods.  lAke  Superior,  the  next  link  in  the  chain,  flnds  its 
way  to  lake  Huron  through  the  rapid  of  St.  Mary,  which  has  been  overcome  by  ship  canals 
on  the  American  and  Canadian  sides.  Below  lake  Huron,  which  receives  lake  Michigan 
from  the  s.,  the  river  »t.  Clair,  lake  St.  Clair,  the  river  Detroit,  and  lake  J^rie  mainlam 
pretty  nearly  the  same  level,  till  the  river  Niagara  descends  384  ft.  to  lake  Ontario, 
whicli  is  itself  still  230  ft.  above  sea-ievei.  From  this,  the  last  of  the  connected  scries  of 
Inland  seas,  issues  the  St.  Lawrence  proper,  wliich,  with  a  few  comparatively  insjg. 
nificant  expansions,  presents  the  character  first  of  n  river,  and  then  of  an  estuary,  down 
to  the  gulf.  Between  lake  Ontario  and  the  city  of  Montreal,  which  marks  the  head  of 
Ike  navigation,  there  are  various  cataracts  or  rapids,  which,  besides  having  been  grad- 
ually ascertained  to  be  more  or  less  practicable,  may  be  all  avoided  by  means  of  canals 
on  tne  British  side.  At  about  two-tbirds  of  the  distance  from  lake  Ontario  to  the 
city  of  Montreal,  the  intersection  of  the  parsllel  of  45°  determines  the  point  where 
the  St.  Lawrence,  after  having  been  an  mtcrnatiocal  boundniy  from  the  head,  or 
nearly  so,  of  lake  Superior,  becomes  exclusively  Canadian.  Immediately  above 
the  island  of  Montreal,  the  St.  Lawrence  is  joined  bv  its  principal  auxiliary,  the  Ottawa, 
from  the  n.w. ;  and  a  little  more  than  half-way  between  this  confiueuce  and  Three 
rivers,  the  highest  point  of  tidal  influence,  the  Kichelieu  or  Sorel,  from  tbe  s.,  brings  in 
the  tribute  of  lake  Champlain.  Between  Montreal  aud  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  lins 
recently  been  much  deepened  (sue  Montreal).  At  Quebec,  after  a  run  of  nenrlj- 
400  m.  from  lake  Ontario,  it  steadily  widens  into  an  estuary  of  about  tlie  same  Icngtli. 
The  entire  leneth,  including  tbe  chain  of  lakes,  is  about  2,w0  miles. 

In  coDoection  with  tbe  improvements  on  itself  and  its  affluents,  the  St.  Lawrence 

'  offers  to  sea-going  ships  Uie  noblest  system  of  inland  navigation  in  the  world,  embracing 

a  continuous  line  of  about  2,000  m, ;  its  advantages,  however,  are  mntcriallj  inipaired 

by  the  severity  of  tbe  climate,  which  binds  it  in  the  chains  of  winter  at  least  nve  months 

iu  the  year, 

BAIHT  LEOH&SDB,  Edwasd  Bubtbksbaw  Sttoden,  Baron,  1TS1-18T5;  b.  London; 
called  to  the  bar  in  1807.  He  restricted  himself  to  chancery  practice  after  1817,  aud 
was  made  king's  counsel  in  1822.  He  was  returned  to  parliament  in  16^6,  made  solicitor- 
general  in  18:^,  and  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland  iu  1835,  and  1841-46.  He  was  lord 
chancellor  of  England  in  1S62,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  published  several 
valuable  legal  treatises — Laio  of  Vrndori  aiid  Furchaxra  (1805);  and  Praclical  TrtatiM  on 
Pmxrs  (1808).  tf 

BAIVT  l6,  an  old  t.  of  France,  capital  ot  tbe  department  of  Manche,  built  on  a 
rocky  elevation  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tire,  45  m.  s.s.w.  of  Toulouse.  From 
the  iiigh  central  part,  several  streets,  more  or  less  steep,  brancb  ott  In  different  direc- 
tions. The  town,  which  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  and  its  name  to  a  St.  L6,  bishop  of 
Coutances,  who  caused  a  church  to  be  built  here  in  the  6th  c,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Kormans  in  888,  and  taken  by  tbe  Engllsb  in  1341;,  and  again  in  1417.  Noteworthy  are 
the  beautiful  churches  of  Sainte-Croix,  founded  In  805,  and  of  Notre-Dame,  which  dates 
from  tbe  I5tb  century.  Flannels,  drill  and  cotton  fabrics,  and  paper  are  manufactured, 
and  a  considerable  supply  of  horses  for  cavalry  are  here  obtained.     Pop.  '91,  11,446. 

SAIHT  toms,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Minnesota,  bounded  on  the  u.  by  Namekan  river  and  lake, 
and  on  tbe  s.e.  by  lake  Superior,  drained  by  the  St.  Louis,  Vermilion,  Cloquet,  and 
other  rivers;  traversed  by  manv  important  lines  of  railroad ;  about  5860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 
44,862,  cbietiyot  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  uneven,  heavily  timbered,  with  several 
lakes.  The  soil  is  partly  fertile,  and  grows  wheat,  corn,  etc.  Much  lumber  is  exported. 
Co.  seat,  Duluth. 

SAIVT  L0in8,a  co.  in  e.  Missouri,  bounded  by  tl 

and  by  tbe  Mississippi  and  St.  Louis  city  on  the  e.  ;      ...      .  . 

fifteen  sod  twenty  railroads  traverse  the  co.  ;  492  sq.m.  ;  pop.  "90,  36,307,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  soil  is  fertile  ;  all  ordinary  agricultural  pioducls  are  found. 
There  are  several  kinds  of  building  limestone,  and  mines  of  bituminous  coal :  there  are 
also  extensive  manufactures  of  bricks,  beer,  tobacco,  iron,  and  many  other  articles.  Co 
•oat,  t^Uyton. 
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^°  Saint  IadI*. 

BT.  LOUIS,  port  of  eDtry  and  commercEal  metropolis  of  the  WsslBslppI  valley,  chief 
city  of  MlBSDorl  and  fifth  in  the  United  States  In  popniatlon,  is  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  river,  about  20  miles  below  fta  confluence  with  the  Missouri, 
and  175  miles  above  the  luQax  of  the  Ohio,  In  latitude  38°  37'  27"  north,  and  longitude 
W  15'  16"  west.  It  Is  distant  about  1170  miles  from  New  OrleaDs  and  729  from  St. 
Paul.  The  city  has  a  frontage  of  20  miles  on  the  river,  from  which  It  rises  In  three  ter- 
races (the  third,  known  as  Cote  Brillante,  being  200  feet  above  the  level)  and  hoe  an  area, 
including  suburbs,  of  flit  square  miles.  The  elevation  above  tlie  sea  is  480  feet.  The 
mean  temperattu^  in  summer  Is  79.12°;  In  winter,  32.90^. 

History.— In  17M  a  for-trsding  station  was  establlsbed  here  by  Angiiste  Chouteau, 
under  orders  from  Pierre  Llguest  LaclMe,  as  a  headquarters  for  the  large  French  firm 
of  Maxent,  LaclMe  et  Cle.,  and  was  named  In  honor  of  [he  pious  ancestor  of  Louis  XV. 
Several  small  trading-posts  had  been  established  In  this  region  before,  but  the  general 
knowledge  of  the  character  and  resources  of  the  country  waa  still  very  meagre.  I^uls 
XF.  had  Jiut  ceded  the  territory  east  of  the  Htaslsslppl  to  England,  and  at  the  same 
time,  by  secret  treaty,  had  transferred  the  west  to  Spain.  Spanish  authority  was  not 
enforced,  however,  until  1770,  when  Don  Pedro  Plernaa  took  format  possession  of  the 

Elace  with  a  small  body  of  troops.  St.  Louis  had  been  made  the  capital  of  Upper  Lou- 
iana  in  1765,  although  It  scarcely  numbered  60  families.  In  17DS  Spain  ceded  Louisi- 
ana t>ack  to  France,  and  on  Mar.  B,  1803,  France  ceded  the  entire  territory  to  the  United 
States  for  the  consideration  of  t!5,000,000.  The  Kngllsh-speaking  population  soon 
b(«aii  to  increase  largely.  In  18W  the  flret  newspaper  was  established,  and  on  Mar.  9, 
ISOB,  St.  Lonis  became  an  Incorporated  town.  On  Aug.  2,  1817,  the  first  steamboat  ap- 
peared on  the  river.  John  Jacob  Astor  opened  the  western  branch  of  his  fur  traoe 
here  in  1819,  and  In  a  short  time  the  annual  shipment  of  furs  was  valued  at  $200,000. 
St.  Louis  was  made  a  chartered  city  Dec.  9,  1S22,  but  Its  real  growt  h  and  prosperity 
date  from  a  period  fully  10  yean  later,  although  It  suffered  materially  from  the  xunlc 
of  1837,  and  from  cholera  and  fire  in  1S49.  During  the  civil  war  also  the  commercial 
advancement  of  the  city  was  seriously  retarded,  as  Its  sympathies  were  largely  with  the 
South. 

Okhbbxl  Debcbiption.— From  the  altitude  of  the  third  terrace,  St.  Louis  extends 
veatward  In  an  undulating  philn.  The  streets  are  laid  out  r^larly  on  the  plan  of 
Philadelphia.  Market  street,  running  east  and  west.  Is  the  dividing  line  for  north  and 
aooth,  wDere  the  streets  are  designated  by  numbers.  The  trade  section  Is  mostly  in  the 
«lder  part  of  the  city,  where  the  streets  are  usually  narrow,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Levee,  or  Front  st.,  which  is  100  feet  wide.  The  modem  section  is  laid  out  regn- 
lariy,  and  In  the  residence  portion  a  large  percentage  of  the  bousps  are  detached. 
Streets  extending  parallel  to  the  river  are  numbered  north  and  sonth  from  Market  St., 
while  those  at  right  angles  to  It  are  numbered  from  the  Levee.  The  prominent  retail 
Mores  and  emporiums  are  situated  on  Fifth  st,  (Broadway)  and  Olive  st. ;  the  wholesale 
catabllahments,  insurance,  banking,  and  commission  offlces,  on  Wabash  avenue  and 
First,  Second,  and  Third  streets.  The  section  devot«d  to  tlie  finer  residences  is  north 
«r  Chestnut  st.  and  weet  of  Grand  ave.  The  most  beantlfnl  driveways  are  St.  Louis 
and  Undell  bontsvards,  leading  to  Forest  park.  There  are  350  miles  of  well-paved 
streeta, —  grmnlte,  asphalt,  wood,  and  macadam  pavement  being  variously  used.  There 
an  nameroiis  lines  of  atreet  railroad,  operating  over  260  miles  of  track  by  the  electric 
and  cable  syat«ma. 

The  pabllc  parks  of  St.  Louis  eonstltntn  one  of  Its  most  attractive  features.  The 
total  area  (2,208  acres)  Is  exceeded  only  by  Philadelphia.  With  commendable  foresight, 
loo,  many  of  the  more  st>Bcions  squares  were  long  ago  destined  to  afford  shelter  and 
recreation  for  the  people  In  the  very  midst  of  the  city.  Forest  Park,  which  extends  for 
A^  miles  from  the  Court  house  and  coven  1370  acT«s,  Is  the  lai^est  and  perhaps  the 
handsomest  of  the  greater  parks,  although  the  land  Is  unimproved  to  a  great  extent. 
Tower  Grove  park  ^76  acres).  In  the  southwest  part  of  the  city,  was  the  gift  of  Henry 
Shaw,  who  also  donated  the  still  more  beautiful  Missouri  botanical  garden,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States.     I.afayette  and  Carondelet 

K'ka  exemplify.  In  their  way,  the  possibilities  of  loveliness  within  a  small  space.  The 
ir  grounds  (1-TI  acres)  have  a  flne  one-mile  race-track,  besides  numirous  halls,  etc., 
for  the  various  exhibits,  and  an  amphitheater  seating  40,000  people.  The  annual  fair, 
which  takes  place  here  during  the  first  week  In  October,  Is  also  the  occasion  of  the 
famona  torchlight  procession  of  the  Veiled  Prophet.  Bellefontaine  and  Calvary  ceme- 
teries have  been  laid  out  with  excellent  taste,  and  are  frequently  visited  by  strangers. 
The  favorite  pleasure  resorts  within  convenient  access  are  Montesano.  Klrkwood,  Crys- 
tal City,  Cr&ve  Ccenr  lake,  and  Florissant.  The  beer  gardens,  always  cool  and  inviting, 
are  liberally  patronized  by  Americans  as  well  as  Germans. 

Among  the  handsomer  and  more  Imposing  public  buildings  are  the  new  City  hall  in 
Washington  Park,  cost  $2,000,000,  and  the  Court  house  occupying  the  entire  square 
bounded  by  Broadwaf ,  Fourth,  Chestnut,  and  Market  streets.  The  latter  pile  is  In  the 
form  of  a  Greek  cross,  and  la  crowned  by  a  dome  300  feet  high,  embellished  with  frescoes 
by  Weimar  (a  St.  Louis  artist  who  died  in  1&63).  The  so-called  Four  Courts  on  Clark 
ave.,  containing  the  police  headquarters,  criminal  courts,  etc.,  was  planned  after  Ihe 
Louvre  in  Paris.  The  colossal  Post-Office  and  Custom  Honse,  on  Eighth  St.,  cost  more 
than  $6,600,000.    There  are  also  many  superb  structures  in  St.  Louis  erected  within  re- 
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c«nt  y«ara  through  Che  combination  of  pnbllc  uid  priratfi  munificence,  sucb  as  the  Mer- 
cancile  library,  on  Broadway,  and  the  Public  library,  the  leveral  buildings  comprieing 
Washington  university,  the  museum  of  Que  arts,  and  the  chamber  of  comniercp.  In 
the  business  section,  "sky-scrapers,"  like  the  Union  Trust,  Eialto,  Columhia,  Turner, 
Laclfede,  and  Equitable  hulidlnKs,  are  very  conspicuous,  while  elsewhere  will  be  noticed 
the  new  High  school.  Mercantile  club,  St,  Nicholas  hotel,  and  the  splendid  new  Plan- 
ters' hotel.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  cost  $2,000,000.  The  magnificent 
Union  railroad  station,  opened  in  1394,  is  the  largest  In  the  world,  and  involved  an  ex- 
penditure of  (4,000,000.  The  moat  beautiful  church  edifices  are  the  Eonian  Catholic 
cathedral,  Christ  Church  cathedral,  Grand  Ave.  Piealmerian  church,  and  the  Jewish 
temple.  The  Grand  opera  house  and  the  Olympic,  Pope's,  Havlln's,  and  fjtandard 
theaters  likewise  contribute  to  the  city's  architectural  adornment. 

The  stupendous  structure  known  as  the  St.  Loula  bridge,  designed  by  Captain  J.  B. 
Bads  in  186S,  was  completed  in  18T4.  It  consists  of  three  steel  spans  {the  cenler  one  of 
620  feet,  the  others  of  500  feet  each),  resting  on  liniestone  piers  carried  down  lot  be  solid 
rock.  The  roadwav,  including  accommodations  for  foot  passengers.  Is  64  feet  wide,  and 
below  this  are  two  lines  of  rail.  The  cost  of  the  bridge  anil  the  4,SO0  ft.  tunnel,  pxtend- 
'  ing  to  Poplar  and  8th  street,  was  over  $10,000,000.  The  Merchants'  bridge,  three  miles 
furtiter  up  the  river,  was  built  in  1889-80  at  a  cost  of  $;i,000.000.  This  also  has  three 
spans  of  about  500  feet  each,  and  is  used  solely  for  railway  trafBc.  The  Grand  avenue 
bridge  is  a  suspension  structure  across  the  railroad  tracks. 

TftAnB  AND  iNDuaTRiBS. — The  incomparable  position  of  St.  Louis  in  the  center  of 
the  vast  and  fertile  Mississippi  valley  gives  it  enormous  advantages  for  trading  purposes, 
and  consequently  this  Inland  metropolis  is  one  of  the  most  thiivino;  commercial  cities 
of  the  Union.  The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  for  )St.  Louis,  U148  manufacturing 
establishments,  employing  $141,872,386  capital  and  94,051  persons,  paying  {io-'i,:)94,0^ 
for  wages  and  $122,216,570  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at 
$229,157,343.  The  most  important  manufactures  were  malt  liquors,  output,  $lU,18d,000; 
tobacco,  $15,913,000;  flour  and  grist  mill  producte,  $12,456,000;  foundry  ami  machine 
shop  products,  fn,04,'),000;  packed  meat,  $8,502,000;  and  boots  and  shoes,  $4,^00,000. 
There  are  likewise  large  manufactures  of  beer,  hardware,  clothing,  dry  goods,  stoves, 
railway  and  street  cars,  wooden-ware,  bricks,  drugs,  crackers,  etc.  The  city  has  an 
unrivaled  trade  in  lumber,  grain,  fur,  hides,  breadstuffs,  provisions,  manufactured 
articles,  agricultural  productions,  and  general  jobbing  commodities.  It  is  not  only  a 
great  distributing  point,  but  It  is  a  great  market  for  all  human  necessities,  lis  ship- 
ments of  cotton,  live  stock,  the  various  cereals,  and  dressed  meats  have  an  enormous 
annual  volume  that  is  steadily  enlarging. 

Kailroads. — An  adequate  conception  of  the  extent  and  possibilities  of  its  interstate 
commerce  may  be  had  by  considering  the  great  area  of  country  that  is  made  tributary 
to  it  by  the  railroads.  Among  the  systems  are  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern, 
the  Burlington  Route,  the  Chicago  and  Alton,  the  Chicago,  Peoria,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  tbe  lillaols  Central,  the  Louisville  and 
Nashville,  the  Missouri,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  the  Missouri  Facitic,  the  Mobile  and  Ohio, 
tbe  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco,  the  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  St.  Paul,  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City,  and  Colorado,  the  St.  Louie,  Peoria,  and  Northern,  the  Vandalia  lines,  the 
Wahash  lines,  the  St.  I^uis,  Iron  Mountain,  and  Southern,  the  Louisville,  EvansviUe, 
and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Toledo,  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas  City.  The  city  Is  also  in  direct 
commimication  with  over  8,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers, 

CoMiiEKC£.— A  lar^e  part  of  tlie  foreign  trade  Is  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of 
New  Orleans.  The  city  is  an  interior  port  of  delivery,  to  which  merchandise  can  be 
transported  without  appraisement  at  the  port  of  entry;  and  the  value  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported  during  the  fiscal  yeor  ISiW-ilT  aggregated  over  $2,500,000.  The  do- 
mestic trade  by  rail  and  water  is  many  times  larger. 

Bank.s.— In  1896  there  were  8  Datlonal  banks  In  operation,  with  capital  of  $9,400,000, 
holding  $1,002,000  in  U.  S.  bonds  beyond  the  legal  requirement,  having  deposits  of 
$23,048,094,  and  a  reserve  of  $0,13T,5<M.  The  exchanges  at  the  clearing  house  in  the 
year  ending  Sept.  30,  I.SiW,  aggregated  $1,182,015,14(1,  a  decrease  of  over  $30,000,000 
from  the  total  of  the  previous  year. 

Education,  etc. — There  are  over  120  buildings  used  tor  public  school  purposes; 
public  school  property  valued  at  over  $4,250,000;  public  scliool  population,  about  159,000; 
enrollment  in  public  schools,  over  70,000,  and  in  private  schools,  25,000;  annual  expend- 
iture tor  public  education,  over  $1,000,000.  Tiiere  is  a  fine  central  high  school,  and 
nnmerous  private  and  denominational  secondary  Instltutiona.  Washington  and  St. 
Louis  universities  and  the  Christian  Brothers'  collpge  are  the  principal  collegiate  Insti- 
tutions. The  former  comprises  (without  reference  to  its  prei>aratory,  technical,  and 
training  schools)  separate  academic,  law,  and  medical  departments,  and  in  1896  had 
over  1,800  students  In  all  departmenls.  There  are  medical  colleges,  theological  semina- 
ries (Luth.  and  Uer.  Evang.),  dental  college,  a  training  school  for  nurses,  tbe  St.  Louis 
school  of  fine  arts,  a  manual  training  school,  the  state  school  for  the  blind,  tbe  St. 
Louis  day  school  for  deaf  mules,  and  a  deaf  mute  institute  connected  with  the  Maria 
Conailia  convent. 
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In  1806  thore  were  S3  libraries  In  tbe  city,  containing  1,000  volames  and  upward  each, 
of  which  the  Public  (10D,0eS),  the  Mercantile  (M,84S),  St.  Louii  uaiveralt;  (31,325),  the 
lAw  (25,000),  and  Kenrlck  aemlnary  (20,000)  were  the  largest. 

St.  Louis  had  263  church  edifices  In  1890,  representing  289  religious  organ  iutlono. 
The  cborch  membership  was  reported  at  131,186,  and  the  value  of  ail  church  property, 
95,87S,0a0.  The  city  Is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  archbisliop,  and  of  a  Froteetant 
Episcopal  bishop. 

OovBRNUBNT,  ETC. — The  gOTcmment  of  the  city  is  vested  In  the  mayor  (elected 
for  four  years,  with  salary  of  (5000),  a  municipal  assembly,  and  a  board  uf  public  im- 
provement. The  assembly  is  composed  of  a  council  of  13  members,  elected  on  a  general 
ticket,  and  a  house  of  delegates,  elected  from  each  one  of  the  £6  wards.  The  judiciary 
comprises  the  supreme  court  of  Missouri,  the  St.  IjOuIs  court  of  appeals,  a  probate  court, 
drcuit  court,  criminal,  correction  and  police  courts,  and  14  justices  of  the  peace.  Among 
public  Institutions  are  several  hospitals,  an  insane  asylum,  poor-bouse,  workhouse,  bouse 
of  refuge,  luoi^ue,  and  markets. 

The  city  has  a  bonded  debt  of  $21,000,000,  including  a  water  debt  of  over  $5,600,000, 
and  an  asaessod  real  and  peraonal  property  valuation  of  about  $324,500,000.  It  derives 
a  handsome  revenue  from  water  rates  and  permits,  the  coUections  exceeding  all  fixed 
chains  against  the  system.     Pop.  'HO,  451,770. 

S&nrr  LOVU,  the  capital  of  the  French  possesslODB  In  Senegambia,  Is  situated  on  a 
small  tow  Island  of  the  same  name,  at  the  mouth  of  Senegal  river.  The  town  covers 
almost  the  whole  Island,  Some  trade  In  textiles,  anus,  rice  and  building  materials  is 
carried  on.     Pop.  <89,  10,413. 

B&UTT  LUCfIA,  one  of  the  Windward  division  of  the  Carlbbees  (see  Abth-i-eh),  lies 
about  30  m.  to  the  s.  of  Martinique,  having  Its  southern  extremity  in  lat  13°  41'  n.,  and 
long.  61°  west.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  the  crater  of  the  SmifrUre,  or  Sid- 
phvT  mauniau,  la  still  in  energetic  operation.  Saint  Lucia  is  remarkable  for  its  pictur- 
esque and  romantic  scenery.  Much  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  hills,  generally  well 
wooded,  and  occasionally  rising  to  tbe  hdght  of  nearly  8000  feet.  Area,  237  sq.  m. 
Pop,  '92,  43,310,  few  of  whom  were  whites.  As  tbe  coast  abounds  in  secure,  com- 
modious, and  defensible  harbors— all  tlie  more  valuable  from  tbelr  comparative  scarcity 
in  the  neighborhood— the  Island  has  been,  perhaps  to  an  unexamnled  ejitent,  an  object 
of  contention  between  France  and  England.  In  the  hands  of  the  latter,  however,  It  has 
remained  since  1803.  The  capital,  Castries,  had,  1890,  a  pop.  of  8,000.  The  chief  articles 
exported  ore  sugar,  tobacco,  cacao,  and  logwood.  The  harbor  of  Castries  U  one  of  the 
best  in  th«  West  Indies. 

SADTT  IirCIB  B&KE.    See  Caribbee  Bakk. 

BUST  KUO,  a  fortified  seaport  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of  Xlle-et-Vilalne,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  Banco.  It  stands  on  a  small  Island  less  than  three  miies  In  circum- 
ference, called  Le  BixAer  if  Aaron,  which  lies  close  off  shore,  and  is  connected  with  It  by 
a  causeway,  650  feet  long,  called  Le  Silioa,  The  principal  manufactures  are  nav^ 
articles  and  lace.  The  exports  are  potatoes,  buckwheat,  barley,  butter,  eggs,  black- 
berries, essence  of  chestnut,  and  mistletoe;  the  Imports  coal,  timber,  and  iron.  Tbe 
harbor  Is  dry  at  low  tide.  The  town  is  a  popular  bathing  resort.  It  contains  a  museum 
of  natural  history  and  an  old  cathedral.     Pop.  '91,  commune,  I],8()6. 

SAIHT  KABC  OIBAXDIH.    See  Girardiv,  Saint  Marc. 

8&nrr  MAUTIF,  one  of  tbe  Lesser  Antilles,  West  India  Islands.  It  belongs  partly 
to  France,  and  partly  to  the  Netherlands,  Area,  about  38  sq.  miles.  The  climate  Is 
healthy,  but  water  Is  scarce  at  times.     Slavery  was  abolished  In  1863.     Pop.  '91,  3(M1. 

EAIVT  MABTIK,  Alexis.     See  Beaumont,  Williau. 

BAIKT  MAKTDI.    See  Patroit  SAi^Te. 

SAIHT  KABTDI,  a  parish  In  s.  Louisiana;  bounded  on 
drained  by  Atchafalaya  and  Teehe  bayous;  about  620  sq.  ni 
St.  Hartlnviile. 

BADTT  XAXT  ASH  ALL  BAIHTS,  UKCOUT,  commonjy  ca..ed  LlNCOLK  COLLBOB, 
Oxford,  waa  founded  for  a  rector  and  seven  fellows.  In  1427,  by  Richard  Fleming,  blsbop 
of  Lincoln.  In  14TG  Thomas  Scot,  commonly  called  Rotherham,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth,  then  bishop  of  Lincoln,  afterward  archbishop  of  York,  finished  tlie  building, 
added  five  fellowships,  and  gave  statutes  to  the  society.  The  object  of  both  founders 
was  to  extirpate  the  Wyclimte  heresy,  by  training  up  theologians  for  tliat  purpose.  The 
fellowships  were  restricted  to  the  dioceses  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Wells.  By  the  ordi- 
nances under  17  and  18  Viet,  c.  81,  they  are  thrown  open,  the  rector  and  fellows  are 
empowered  to  reduce  the  number  to  ten,  as  vacancies  occur,  should  this  seem  expedi- 
ent, and  their  value  Is  not  to  exceed  £300,  Various  benefactoni  have  bestowed  scholai^ 
ships  on  the  college  to  the  number  of  24.  By  the  ordinances,  16  of  these  are  thrown 
open,  of  about  £60  pet  annum,  and  tenable  for  16  years  from  matriculation,  which 
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SAnrr  KAKT  hall,  Oxfonl.  in  12:)e  Henry  Kelpe,  a  cilizen  of  Oxford,  pregentnl 
a  tenempnt,  od  the  site  of  tbe  present  St.  Mary  hall,  to  the  rector  of  St.  Mary's  church, 
to  be  the  paraonaee  house.  In  1335  Edward  II.  gave  the  church,  together  with  the 
parsonaee,  to  OrleF  college.  The  college  converted  the  pareonage  Into  a  place  of  educft- 
tioo,  and  it  gradually  grow  Into  an  independent  ball.  It  possesses  4  echolarshlpB  of  £H0 
per  annum,  tenable  for  four  years,  and  1  exhibition. 

SAINT  ICABT,  a  parish  in  s.  Louisiana,  haring  the  gulf  of  Mexico  on  the  b.  and  s.e., 
Chetlmacbea  lake  on  n.  and  n.e.,  Atchafalaya  bayou  on  the  e.,  the  watera  of  the  giUf 
forming  Cote  Blanche  bay  and  Atchafalaya  bay  In  the  s.  and  b.w,;  MO  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 
22,416,  ch!etl]i  of  American  birth,  includ.  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  tbe  navigable 
bayou  Tectae,  and  also  drained  by  the  Atchafalaya.  Its  surface  is  low  and  marshy,  and 
subject  to  overflow,  but  in  the  arable  portions  having  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  marshes 
are  forests  of  live-oak,  with  a  thick  undergron-th  of  cypress,  gum,  etc.,  ani.  •h'>  -'  ' 

Sroduces   large   crops   of  grain,   sweet  potatoes,   and   sugatM;ane.     The  print  . 
uitries  are  the  manufacture  of  cooperage,  bricks,  sugar,   and   molasses.     Co.   seat, 
Franklin. 

BAIKT  KAXT,  a  co.  in  s.  Maryland,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  on  tbe 
D.e.  by  the  Patuxent  river,  and  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Potomac;  about  3H0  tq.m.;  pop. 
'90,  16,810,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily  timbered. 
The  soli  is  fertile.  Principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  and  tobacco.  Co.  seat, 
Leonardtown. 

BABfT  XABT'B,  an  incorporat«d  town  in  Perth  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  20  miles  n.  at 
London,  98^  m.  s.w.  of  Toronto,  at  the  junction  of  the  London  branch  with  tlie  Grand 
Trunk  railway;  pop.  '91,  3,416.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  river  Thames,  and  Is 
sntntantlally  bnllt.  Limestone  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  vicinity,  and  quarried 
for  building  purposes.  It  has  churches,  bank  agencies,  newspapers,  several  hotels,  and 
railway  viulucts.  It  bos  an  active  trade  in  grain,  and  the  principal  industries  are 
represented  by  manufactures  of  iron  costings,  agricultural  implements,  lumber,  woolen 
goods,  leather,  etc. 


Huron  by  several  channels.     It  forms  the  boundary  between  upper  Michtgan  a . 

province  of  Ontario,  Canada.  Ship  canals  have  been  constructed  on  both  sides  of  tbe 
strait  by  tbe  U.  S.  and  Canadian  governments,  at  great  expense,  and  the  annual  trafflc 
exceeds  in  weight  that  of  the  Suez  canal. 

lAIHT  KAintlOE,  a  co.  in  s.  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  having  lake  St.  Peter 
on  the  8.,  and  the  river  St.  Maurice  for  its  s.e.  boundary;  7300  sq.  in.;  pop.  '91,  12,267. 
It  is  Intersected  by  tbe  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Three  Rivers  branch  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  railway,  forminga  junction  at  Its  co.  seat.  The  surface  is  level  and  lanjeiy  covered 
witi)  forests,  which  supply  Inmber  for  an  Important  trade.  It  is  drained  by  Black  Beaver 
lake  and  other  small  lakes  and  streams,  and  the  soil  is  feriile.  Its  manufacturing 
interests  are  of  great  importance,  principally  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  lumber  and 
iron,  the  immense  forges  at  it«  co.  seat  having  a  wide  reputation.  Co.  seat.  Three 
Rivers. 

SADn  KAtlSIGB  RIVKR,  in  central  Quebec,  Dominion  of  Canada,  400  m.  lung,  rising 
In  lake  Oskelanaio,  forming  tbe  connecting  link  to  a  chain  of  lakes,  and  descending 
through  then,  wilderness  and  the  co,  of  Ciiampiain,  enters  the  St.  Lawrence  river  attl»e 
city  oif  Three  Rivers,  9  m.  above  lake  St.  Peiar.  Its  source  is  210  m.  n.w.  of  Montreol. 
Its  drainage  area  Is  16,000  sq.  m.,  the  length  of  its  valley  la  about  a-i;j  m.,  width  140 
miles.  Its  banks  present  ms^nlflcent  scenery,  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  from 
200  to  1,000  feet.  In  Its  course  it  has  many  branches,  expands  into  lakes  containing 
small  pictiu'esque  islands,  and  descends  in  falls  and  cascades,  tbe  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  the  falls  of  Grande  Mfere,  and  those  of  Shawnegan,  22  ntaabove  its  mouth, 
ISO  ft.  in  height.  It  is  navigable  near  its  mouth,  and  after  an  interruption  of  40  m.  is 
again  navlgalile  for  75  miles.  The  climate  is  too  cold  tor  the  production  of  grain,  but 
it  affords  transportation  for  an  extensive  lumber  region,  in  which  600,000  logs  ore  cut 
annually.     It  is  crossed  by  two  bridges,  1400  and  600  ft.  in  length. 

SADTT  XI'CEABI'E,  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Azores  (q.v.),  and,  with  the 
exception  of  St.  Mary's,  the  most  eastern  island  in  tlie  group.  Area,  300  sq.  m. :  pop. 
altout  125,000.  The  island  Is  mountainous,  and  rises  in  its  higbent  summit  to  3,560  feet. 
There  are  many  hot  springs.  The  exports  are  fruit  and  wine,  Tbe  chief  town  Is  Ponta 
Delgada,    Pop.  '90,  16,767. 

BAIHT  HOEAXL'a  ■OimT,  a  conical  and  Isolated  rock  In  Mount's  bar,  Cornwall. 


IS  m.  w.  of  Falmoath.  It  coiiiniunlcatM  wltb  the  shore  by  a  catiseway  400  yards  long 
which,  howeTer,  is  covered  with  water  8  boon  out  of  the  12.  The  mount  is  230  ft. 
high,  Is  about  one  mile  In  circumference,  and  1b  crowned  by  an  old  and  picturesque  cas- 

...     J  __  ^  manorial  rcBldence — surmounted  by  a  tower,  on  one  angle  of  which 

'     ■        ■■  iSt.  ifidiaer$e-    ' 

„    _  .         _     .  the  geologist  01  .  . 

of  localities,  and,  Indeed,  It  is  said  to  have  "  excited  more  geological  controversy  than 
any  mountain  of  the  world."  At  a  verjj  early  period  Saint  Michael's  mount  was  the 
seat  of  a  religious  house,  and  the  apparition  of  St.  Michael  U  said  lo  have  appeared  on 
one  of  Its  craggy  heights.  At  the  conquest  the  monastery  of  St.  Michael  was  annexed 
to  the  abbey  of  St.  Michael  In  Normandy.  It  long  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
monks,  and  afterward  became  the  residence  of  several  families  in  torn,  until  it  was  sold 
Id  1660  to  its  present  proprietors,  the  St.  ^ubya*.     Pop.  'GI,  81. 

Unrr  MIOUJCL,  Uort,  an  extraordinary  rock  In  Cancale  bay,  In  the  n.w.  of  France, 
8  m.  s.w-.of  Avranches,  It  la  a  Bolitary  cone  of  granite,  2  m.  in  circumference  at  the 
base,  a.bl  rising  to  the  height  of  233  feet.  It  rises  sheer  out  of  a  lerel  expanse  of  sand, 
and,  tM>ngh  its  elevation  is  not  great,  its  perfectly  flat  environment  and  Its  pointed  crest 
render  it  a  moat  striking  feature  In  the  landscape.  It  is  crowned  by  a  church  and  cas- 
tle, under  which  are  conventnal  buildings,  with  their  lofty  tnrrets  and  high  walls,  and 
lower  down  still  are  the  bouses  of  the  small  town,  which  teem  to  adhere  to  the  steep 
rock  like  limpets.    Pop.  '91,  199. 

BUST  H&ZAIXX,  a  thriving  seaport  of  France,  in  the  dep.  of  Loire-InfMenre,  at 
the  month  or  estuary  of  the  Loire,  on  the  n.  bank  of  that  river,  and  31  m.  n.w.  of 
Nantes,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  Almost  unknown  till  within  recent 
years.  It  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  ports  on  the  w.  coast  of  France.  In  ISCl  It 
contained  2391,  in  1S6I  0600,  and  in  1890,30,613  inhabiUnU.  Here  the  government  has 
constructed  two  floating  docks,  the  Bossin  de  St.  Naxaire  and  the  BassTn  de  Penhouet, 
St.  Nauiire  is  the  port  for  the  transatlantic  steamers  to  the  West  Indies  and  Meiico. 
One  cause  of  the  rapid  rise  of  this  port  Is  that  the  navigation  of  the  Loire  Is  becoming 
year  by  year  more  duHcnlt,  owing  to  the  sand  brought  down  by  the  river, 

UIHT  HICOLAB,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  and  market  t.  of  Belgluin,  In  e. 
Flanders,  13  m.  w.a.w.  of  Antwerp,  on  the  Ghent  and  Antwerp  railway.  It  stands  In 
the  midst  of  the  Pays  de  Waes,  a  densely  peopled  and  productive  agricultural  district, 
and  manufactures  woolen  and  cotton  goods,  pins,  lace,  hosiery,  etc.  The  market  is 
held  In  the  great  square  of  the  town,  one  of  the  largest  In  Belgium,  but  which,  how- 
ever, Is  too  smalt  to  accommodate  comfortably  the  immense  numbers  who  crowd  hither 
on  market  days.  St.  Nicolas  la  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  Qrst  claM.  Pop.  '9G, 
29,068. 

8AIBT  OKXB,  a  t.  and  fortress  of  France,  capital  of  the  denartment  of  Pas-de-Calals, 
on  the  Aa,  23  m.  s.a.  of  Calais  by  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by  Irregular  but  well- 
appointed  fortlBcatlons,  is  well  built  amid  marvbes,  and  contains  numerous  fountains, 
and  more  than  one  Important  ecclesiastical  edifice.  Woolen  cloths,  blankets,  pottery, 
and  clay  pipes  are  manufactured,  and  there  are  distilleries,  soap  works,  and  sugar 
refineries.  Pop.  '01,  21,161.  A  college  for  the  education  of  English  and  Irish  Catholics 
was  opened  at  St.  Omer  during  the  penal  times.  It  if""  closed,  however,  during  the 
revolution. 

■AZMTOX-DOUT,  Cbaslottk  Hblzv,  IS21-1S80;  b.  andd.  London;  studied  at  the 
royal  acad.  of  music  under  Cmvelll.  From  her  dibut  in  1841  to  ber  retirement,  1870, 
she  was  considered  the  leading  oratorio  and  ballad  singer  In  Engluid,  possessing 
a  Goutralto  voles  of  marvelous  strength  and  beauty.  She  married  the  celebrated  no- 
lintet,  ProBper  Sainton,  1860.  Among  the  many  cantata*  eompoeed  by  her,  perhaps 
the  tiest  known  Is  "The  Story  of  a  F^tbful  Soul,"  which  was  produced  In  London, 
1619. 

BAIBT  FABCSU,  one  of  the  northern  suburbs  of  London  (q.  v.), 

R.  PAin,  city,  capital  of  Minnesota,  and  co.  seat  of  Ramsey  co.;  on  the  Hississippl 
river,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis 
and  Omaha,  the  Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  and  several  other  railroade,  410 
miles  n.w.  of  Chi  .ago.  The  first  eetllement  was  made  in  1888  by  a  French  Canadian. 
In  1841  Father  Gauftfer,  a  French  Catholic  priest,  established  a  little  log  churcli  in  the 
wilderness  and  devoted  it  to  St.  Paul,  whence  the  name  of  the  city.  The  township  wan 
located  In  1847,  and  a  city  government  obtained  In  1854;  the  suburb  of  West  St.  Paul 
was  added  In  1874,  since  which  time  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  outposts  join 
those  of  Minneapolis,  and  these  two  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  centers  are 
called  "  The  Twin  Cities  of  the  West.'^' 

The  aita»tlon  of  St.  Paul,  700  to  800  feet  above  the  sea-level,  upon  a  semicircle  of 
hUIs  irhlelh  rise  from  70  to  200  feet,  in  three  plateaus  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  en- 
elcaing  the  city  on  three  sides,  gives  It  a  very  commanding  aspect.  A  system  of  narks 
and  connecting  bonlevards  adds  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  location.  Como  park  has 
an  area  of  orer  3M  acres,  and  there  are  many  public  squares  and  two  fine  cemeteries. 
XIII.-  " 
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Tbe  state  fair  grounds  and  expertmenUl  farm  are  located  bere.  The  streets  are  lately 
paved  with  Mphalt  or  c«dar  blocks:  Siumnlc  aveDue,  tlie  finest  street,  nma  along  a  b[Kh 
ridge,  from  which  a  descent  in  made  to  the  High  bridge,  which  rises  rapidly  from  the 
level  bank  on  the  northeast  side  to  the  bluff  on  the  opposite,  shore,  and  joins  the  l>oule- 
Tards  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis.  Cable  and  electric  railways  travene  the  city  and 
its  picturesque  suburbs.  The  Indian  mounds  at  Dayton's  Bluff,  near  tbe  Mississippi, 
to  tiie  east,  are  relics  from  which  a  flne  view  of  the  city  and  river  may  be  obtained. 
Carver's  cave  wss  named  from  the  fact  of  a  treaty  being  made  here  with  the  Indians, 
in  1161,  by  Captain  Jonathan  Carver. 

Many  of  the  public  buildings  are  construuted  of  limestone  quarried  near  the  city. 
Among  them  are  the  Capitol,  with  the  library  of  the  state  historical  society;  court 
house  and  city  hall,  coating  (1,000,000,  with  a  public  library;  custom  boose  and  post 
office,  New  York  life  insurance,  St.  Paul's  cathedral,  Globe  building,  Metropolitan 
opera  house,  Qrand  opera  house,  Grand  arcade,  several  railroad  general  office  buildings, 
Pi^kta-  Prea  building,  and  the  Minnesota  club  building.  Tbere  are  many  public  school 
buildings,  a  high  school,  Hamline  university  (MeCb,  Epls),  Macalester  college  (Pres.), 
St.  Tbomas's  and  St.  Paul's  seminaries  (R.  C,),  Concordia  coUece  (Luth.},  St.  Luke's, 
3C.  Joseph's,  city  and  co.,  Bethesda,  and  Homeopathic  bospUala,  several  orphan  asy- 
lums, and  more  than  IGO  churches.  There  are  several  medical  colleges,  a  state  soldlere' 
home,  and  many  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications.  The  yearly  mean  tempera- 
ture is  48.2°,  and  the  death-rate  Is  very  low.  An  Ice  carnival  Is  a  source  of  amusement 
to  Uie  Inhabitants  every  year;  an  Immense  palace  Is  bulit  with  bastions,  and  turrets, 
and  towers,  all  of  ice,  brilliantly  Illuminated  bv  electricity.  Tobogganing  and  walking 
about  on  snow-shoes  afford  much  pleasure.  Tne  United  States  signal  service  station  Is 
located  here,  and  St.  Paul  Is  the  headquarters  of  the  military  department  of  Dakota. 
Water  is  brought  from  a  number  of  lakea  north  of  the  city,  and  distributed  by  a  high- 
service  reservoir.  An  exhilarating  cl!mat«  and  the  general  beauty  of  Its  situation  and 
Improvements  have  attracted  and  developed  an  enterprlaing  and  intelligent  population. 
The  IT.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  for  St.  Paul,  1,442  manufacturing  establishments, 
employing  t22,S01,211  capital  and  18,568  persons,  paying  C10,S73.SM  for  wages  and 
tl5,86T,fi1S  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  t33,o:j5,OTS.  Tim 
leading  Industries  are  the  manufacture  of  machinery,  farm  Implements,  brass  goods, 
stoves,  blank-books,  ale  and  t>eer,  bricks,  furniture,  clothing,  carriages,  boots  and  shoes, 
lumber,  sashes,  doors  and  blinds,  etc.  Among  the  attractions  of  the  city  and  Its  viclaity, 
are  Minnehaha  falls,  Wliite  Bear  lake.  Bald  Eagle  lake,  lake  Como,  fort  Snelling,  and 
St.  Anthony's  falls  and  park.  The  waterworks  are  owned  by  the  city,  cost  more  than 
(4,000,000,  and  yield  a  large  revenue  beyond  charges,  The  total  property  valuation 
exceeds  $122,600,000,  and  the  net  debt  Is  less  than  4l0,O0O,O0O.     Pop.  '90,  133,156. 

SAUTT  PAn  DE  LOAHDA,  a  considerable  seaport  on  the  s.w.  coast  of  Africa,  the 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  In  Lower  Guinea,  stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Bengo,  in  lat.  about  8°  64'  south.  It  is  the  largest  and  most  Important  European  set- 
tlement on  this  coast,  and  contains  14,000  Inhabitants,  of  whom  000  are  white.  1100 
mulattos,  and  12,000  black.  The  climate  Is  comparatively  healthy,  the  harbor  Is  beau- 
tiful, and  protected  by  one  large  and  two  small  forts.  The  houses  are  good,  the  streets 
unpaved,  and  there  are  churches  and  a  hospital.  Ivory,  rubber,  coffee,  grain,  palm  and 
other  vegetable  oils,  and  bees-wax  are  the  principal  exports. 

BAIKT  PATFL'S  CAT^DSAL  In  London  is  noted  from  its  being  the  largest  end 
most  magnificent  Protentanl  chlirch  in  the  world,  and  second  only  to  St,  Peter's  in  Rome 
amons  the  religious  structures  of  modern  times.  The  site  of  the  present  bulldin?  was 
occupied  about  610  by  n  Christian  church  dedicated  to  St.  Paul.  This  church  continued 
till  1083.  when  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  From  its  ruins  arose  a  much  more  splendid 
edifice — the  Immediate  precursor  of  the  present  cathedral.  In  1187  the  building  suffered 
severely  from  flrc;  but,  that  being  the  great  age  for  splendid  churches,  it  was  soon 
restored  with  great  magntflcence,  the  bishops  and  the  people  contributing  most  liberally 
lo  defray  the  cost.  Old  St.  Pnul's  was  the  largest  church  in  the  country,  being  890  ft. 
In  length,  130  in  breadth,  and  about  150  ft.  high.  The  total  height  of  the  stone  tovrer 
and  the  spire,  covered  with  lead,  wiiich  surmounted  it,  was  SSO  leet.  The  cloister  was 
90  ft.  square,  with  a  beautiful  chapter-house  in  the  center.  lu  1866  the  great  fire  of 
London  completely  destroyed  the  old  cathedral,  along  with  a  large  portion  of  the  city 
and  most  of  the  churches;  and  thereafter  sir  Christopher  Wren  was  employed  to  design 
about  50  of  the  new  churches,  and,  among  others,  the  new  cathedral.  In  1673  he  siilj- 
mitted  several  designs  for  a  new  cathedral  to  the  king,  wlio  selected  one,  and  ordered  a 
model  of  it  on  a  large  scale  to  be  prepared.  This  was  done  by  Wren,  and  the  model 
still  exists.  Its  plan  is  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  having  a  large  dome  over  the  cen. 
ter,  supported  on  eight  arches.  This  was,  however,  eventually  departed  from;  and  the 
new  design  was  modeled  on  that  of  a  Gothic  cathedral,  with  an  interior  length  of  460 
ft.,  width  240  ft.  across  transepts,  and  a  nave  94  ft.  wide.  The  dome  and  the  eight  sup- 
porting arches  of  the  model  ai-e  preserved ;  but  in  the  new  design  the  angle  arches  lead 
to  no  spacious  compartment,  but  to  small  dark  pasMgcs  only,  white  the  upper  portions 
of  these  great  arches  are  blocked  up  with  other  arches,  introduced  for  constructive  pur- 
poses, but  very  destructive  of  the  architectural  effect.  The  plan  of  supporting  Iho 
dome  on  eight  arches  had  the  charm  of  novelty,  and  also  of  simplicity  of  construction. 
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but  it  mitde  the  arclies  tbemselves  too  smbll  In  proportion  to  tbe  great  spaji  of  the  dome. 
The  constructive  skill  displayed  by  Wren  in  this  building  is  univereally  acknowle^fcd 
ind  ftdmired,  bat  it  Is  thonght  that  he  has  allowed  the  mechanical  exigencies  of  the 
work  to  interfere  too  much  with  Its  decorative  reauirements.  The  dome,  for  example, 
»  constructed  on  a  new  and  most  masterly  principle,  the  thrust  of  the  vault  being  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  weight  of  a  brick  cone,  which  is  carried  up  lo  support  the  stone  lan- 
leni  over  the  exterior  dome.  But  in  order  lo  wury  (his  out  with  the  least  expenditure 
posrible,  the  drum,  or  plain  cylindrical  wall  under  the  doqie,  is  sloped  inwai^.  so  that 
the  columns  with  which  it  m  decorated  appear  to  the  spectator  below  to  be  falling 
inward,  thus  producing  a  painful  and  disagreeable  effect.  Qreat  exception  is  taken  lo 
the  fact  that  the  external  dome  is  of  uood,  and  not  of  stone,  and  so  liable  to  premature 
decay;  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  wooden  roofs  over  the  vaults  of  Qothlc  cathe- 
drals; and  bymakiug  it  of  wood  air  Christopher  was  enabled  to  raise  it  to  a  height  which 
makes  it  one  of  the  noblest  building  of  the  kind  in  the  world.  The  design  of  the  nave, 
from  the  classic  vaulting  with  wUch  it  is  covered,  is  necessarilv  lo  a  great  extent  a 
failure.  When  domes,  or  intersecting  vaults,  are  used  in  a  classic  Duilding  the  compart- 
ments must  be  about  square;  there  can  therefore  be  but  a  small  number  of  nave  piers, 
■8  compared  with  those  of  a  Qothic  cathedral,  and  the  perspective  effect  of  the  latter  is 
thus  entirely  wanting.  The  same  is  the  case  at  St.  Peter's,  The  dome  is  particuhtrly 
uicceasful,  and  la  admitted  to  be  the  flaest  In  existence;  no  other  being  so  graceful  and 
varied  in  outline,  and  yet  so  massive  in  general  effect.  Its  height  from  the  pavement  to 
the  top  of  the  cross  is  «H  feet.  The  w.  ^ont,  as  seen  from  Ludgate  hill,  is  most  striking; 
the  two  campaniles  group  most  harmoniously  with  the  dome,  and,  together  with  the 
portico,  produce  a  most  nleaalng  and  remarkaole  effect.  This  front  must,  however,  be 
condemned,  along  with  llie  screen-walls,  if  strictly  criticised.  The  upper  portico  appear* 
to  indicate  an  npper  story  where  there  is  none,  and  the  actual  construction  and  true  form 
of  the  bulldiug  are  not  expressed  at  all.  BL  Paul's  is  the  burial-place  of  many  heroes 
■nd  men  of  distinction,  whose  tombs  are  in  the  crypt,  and  whose  monuments  adorn  the 
interior  of  the  cathedral.  Among  these  are  Nelson  and  Wellington,  Collingwood,  Aber- 
cromby,  Hoore,  Howe.  Bt.  Vincent,  Picton,  Rodoey,  and  many  other  celebrated  soldiers 
and  sailors;  Howard,  Johnson,  Reynolds,  Biury.  Opie.  West,  Astley  Cooper,  sir  William 
Jones,  sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  other  distinguished  civilians.  Several  of  the  monu- 
ments are  by  Plaxman,  Cluintrey,  Bacon,  and  Bosal;  but  It  must  be  confessed  that 
they  savor  generally  too  much  of  heathen  mythology  to  be  appropriate  in  a  Christian 
cathedral.     See  111ns.,  Domes,  vol.  V. 

UIMT  FEIZS,  city  and  Co,  seat  of  Nicollet  co.,  Minn. ;  on  the  Minnesota  river  and  the 
Chicago  and  Northwestern,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  rail- 
ronids;  75  miles  s.w.  of  St.  Paul.  It  is  tJie  seat  of  the  Gustavna  Aoolpbus  collie  (Luth.). 
and  of  the  state  hospital  for  the  Insane;  has  valuable  timber  land  on  its  e.  and  rich  prairies 
on  Its  w.;  and  contains  excellent  limestone  for  bnlldlng  and  burning,  high  school,  col- 
lege Ubrwy,  national  and  state  banks,  and  manufactories  of  machlneiy,  foundry  prod- 
u^  and  flour.     Pop.  'W,  8,071. 

UIHT  FE'lXBSBQjKe,  a  maritime  government  of  Russia,  one  of  the  Baltic  provinces, 
between  lake  Ladoga  on  the  n.e.  and  lake  Peipus  on  the  s.w.  Area,  20,7ft0  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
*   -  Some  agriculture  and  cattle  breeding  are  carried  on,  and  there  a) 


fa^ures  of  cottons,  slUu,  paper,  Ironware,  and  machine^.  It  Is  divided  into  the  districts 
of  St.  Petersborg,  Gdov,  Luga,  Novaya,  I^doga,  Peterhof/Schlilsselburg,  and  Tamburg. 
The  dilef  town  is  the  capital.  Saint  Petersburg  (q.v.). 


UnT  PETBBKBinu},  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire  and  of  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  stands  upon  and  around  the  lower  branches  of  the  Neva,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Finland,  16  m.  e.  of  Cronstadt,  Its  port.  Lat,  00^ 
u.,  long.  80^  19*  e.  The  Great  Neva,  the  moat  southern  branch  of  the  Neva,  divides  the 
city  Into  two  great  sections — the  Petersburg  side  on  the  n.,  and  the  Great  side  on  the 
south.  The  former  Is  built  on  the  islands  which  are  formed  by  the  delta  of  the  Neva, 
the  chief  of  which  are  the  Yasslll  Ostrov,  the  Citadel  Island,  and  the  Islands  Aptekarskoi, 
Eammennoi,  Petrovakol,  Krestovskoi,  and  Elaehlnskol.  The  Great  side,  a.  of  the  Great 
Neva,  is  compactly  buUt,  and  contains  the  residences  of  the  court  and  of  the  nobility, 
and  more  than  halt  the  population.  The  city  covers  an  area  of  21,195  acrra,  of  which  1,330 
-«  under  water,  upon  plains  which  were  formerlymalarions  marshes, but  are  now 


for  the  most  part  drained  and  laid  out  in  meadows  and  gardens.     Pop.  '97,  1,2S7,0: 

The  cUmate,  severe  In  winter,  is  pleasant  and  mild  in  summer.     The  mean  ten:      _ 
tare  in  summer  is  62°;  in  winter,  14°  Fahr.     The  extremes  of  temperature  are  99   and 
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Fourteen  armii  of  Ihe  Neva,  irrespective  of  the  smaller  branches,  ramify  through 
St.  Petersburg,  aud  there  are  seven  canals. 

Qenernl  'not  of  St.  Pelenbarg. — Approaching  the  city  from  Cronstadt  (q.v.),  the  port 
and  fortress  of  the  Russian  capital,  the  first  indications  of  the  great  city  are  the  gilded 
dnme  of  the  church  of  St  Izak,  and  the  lofty  spire  of  the  admiralty,  which  are  seen 
rising  apparently  from  the  water's  edge.  The  Aamiralty  square  faces  the  English  quay 
on  the  ■,  bank  of  Uie  Great  Neva,  and  may  be  considered  the  center  of  the  city.    Trow 
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the  spire,  with  its  numerous  galleries,  the  whole  plan  of  tbe  c\lj  on  be  cleaHv  aoen. 
Itiglit  opposite  it  it  tbe  populous  Vassill  Ostrov.  on  the  s.  sbore  of  which  are  the  Boune, 
acBilemy  of  Bciences,  coips  of  cadets,  etc.  To  the  n.  Is  the  Citadel  iBland.  and  further  n. 
tbe  densely  peopled  AptekM«ttoi  ieland,  and  the  Eamroenaoi.  and  other  ielanda.  which 
are  for  the  most  part  studded  with  wood-embosomed  villas,  and  laid  out  in  charming 
gardens.  Considering  the  river  on  the  n.  as  tbe  chord,  and  the  admiralty  as  the  center, 
the  semicircle  that  might  be  drawn  with  a  radius  of  3^  m.  would  pretty  oearly  describe 
what  is  called  the  Great  side  of  St  Petersburg.  This  section  of  tbe  city  is  divided  iota 
Iliree  or  four  portioos  by  tlie  Hoika,   Bt  Calharlna,  Fonlanka,  aad  New  canals;  and  it  ia 


intersected  by  three  spacious  streets,  wbicb  radiate  e  s.e.,  s.e.,  and  s.  from  tbe  rreat  o 
ler.  the  admiralty.  The  streets  are  named  respectively  the  Nevski  Prospekl  (Neva  P,_ 
spective).  Oorokbovaia  Oulitza  (Peas  street),  Vnenosenskoi  Proapekt  (Kesurrection  Per- 


spective).    Exleasive  suburbs  also  are  risiug  on  the  eaatem  baok  of  the  Neva,  and  there 
are  five  railway  stations. 

Struts,  Squara,  Monumentt,  Bridget,  Churehet,  tie.^-  The  street  architecture  of  St 
Petersburg,  unlike  that  of  Moscow,  with  its  pale-yellow  walls  and  red  and  grten  roofs. 
is  almost  destitute  of  color.  Here  tbe  rigid,  military  aspect  of  the  streels,  with  the 
houses  drawn  up  in  long  regular  lines  of  gray,  or  massed  toother  in  blocks  like  Ibe 
squares  of  battalions,  is  one  of  tbe  first  features  of  tbe  Russian  capital  tliat  impress 
themselves  upon  a  traveler.  Except  in  the  more  fashionable  quarters  tbe  greater  num- 
ber of  the  houses  are  built  of  wood;  but  owing  to  tbe  liability  of  Huch  bouses  to  catch 
fire,  building  In  this  material  is  very  much  discouraged.  Among  tiie  many  streets  at 
&\.  Petersburg,  lanes  and  alleys  are  unknown,  as,  while  the  finest  streets  have  a  breadth 
of  120  ft.,  the  narrowest  are  42  ft.  broad.  Tlie  Nevski  I'rospekt  Is  the  most  splendid 
street  In  St.  Petersburg;  and  for  architectural  grandeiu-,  as  well  as  for  natural  beauty, 
for  proportions,  and  for  variety,  la  considered  the  finest  street  in  Kur«pe.  It  Is  ISO  ft. 
broad,  and  about  4  m.  long,  la  planted  on  both  sides  with  trees,  contains  a  large  number 
of  tbe  most  beautiful  palaces,  of  highly  ornamented  churches,  and  splendid  warehouses, 
and  increases  In  breadth  and  magnlBcence  as  It  advances  from  the  admiralty.  Tbe 
bouses  are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stticco,  are  three  and  four  stories  high,  and  are 
In  many  cases  furnished  with  ornamental  porches,  colonnades,  gilded  balconies,  and 
parapets,  that  gird  the  fiat  roofs.  About  ten  of  the  ctb^r  streets  of  the  city  are 
disUngtilshed  for  their  grandeur,  though  none  of  them  equals  the  Nevski  Prospekt. 
There  are  many  squares  In  the  city,  and  of  these  tbe  Admiralty  square  Is  one  of 
tbe  most  famous.  It  contains  one  mass  ot  buildings,  prcscniiug  lo  llie  Neva  u  liuu 
facade,  nearly  half  a  mile  io  length,  while  its  sides  are  650  ft.  long.  In  the  Palncc 
°ounr(>.  nilfolning  the  admiralty,  stands  Alexander's  column,  an  immense  monolith, 
t'rcctod  In  1834.  It  condsts  of  a  shsft  of  red  fnan!t«,  standing  on  a  pedestal  of  the  same 
malerial,  and  supporting  a  capital,  above  which  rises  (he  figure  of  an  angel  and  a  cross. 
The  length  of  the  shaft  is  80  ft.,  and  that  of  tbe  whole  column  150  feet.  Pcl«r's  ISquare 
contains  the  noble  nnd  well-known  eqileslrian  stntuc  of  Peter  Ibo  Grest,  18  ft.  high,  and 
erected  1768-82.  The  ^E^eld  of  Hars,  large  enough  to  allow  of  40.000  men  being  put 
through  military  evolutions,  contains  tbe  bronze  Htatue  o(  Suwaroff.  and  a  monument  to 
Catharine  II. — Bridgu.—^i  the  150  bridges  that  unite  Ibe  islands,  cross  the  canals,  and 
span  the  Neva,  the  Annilchkoff  bridge,  leading  across  ihc  Foutanita  canal,  consists  of 
five  arches,  is  110  ft.  long,  and  is  decorated  with  four  spirited  groups,  in  bronze,  o(  wild 
horses  and  their  tamers,  by  a  native  artist.  Tbe  Nikolayevski  bridge,  a  mogniflccnt  stnic- 
tUTO  in  granite,  and  the  only  permanent  bridge  save  one  that  crosses  tbe  Neva— the  others 
being  temporary  bridges  supported  on  boats,  and  removed  every  autumn  and  spring — 
was  completed  in  18S6.  It  crosses  the  Neva  from  the  English  quay  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Vassnt  Ostrov  shore.  Is  MS  ft.  loog.  and  consists  of  seven  elc^ut  arches,  supported 
u|>on  ponderous  piers  of  granite.  At  the  northern  end  of  Ibe  bridge  there  is  a  draw. 
bridge  which  affords  a  pEissage  to  ships.  No  part  of  St  Petersburg  affords  a  fnundatioii 
solid  enough  lo  support  weighty  structures.  The  foundation  tor  the  Nikolayevski 
brid^  was  not  obtained  until  three  sets  of  piles  bad  been  driven  into  the  oozy  Wd  of 
Ibe  river,  the  one  on  the  top  of  the  other,  and  so  close  that  all  tbe  timbers  touched  each 
otiier  all  the  way  acroHS. — Patofen,  etc, —  St  Petersburg  might  be  called  a  citv  of  palaces, 
from  tbe  number  of  edifices  of  tluit  description  which  it  contains.  The  Winter  palace, 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1837.  but  soon  after  rebuilt,  is  certainlv  the  largest,  and.  iu  ona 
sense,  probably  the  most  magnificent  palace  In  the  world.  I'he  residence  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael  is  one  of  tbe  handsomest,  if  not  the  handsomest,  palace  of  the  city.  The 
front  has  a  series  of  Corinthian  columns,  tbe  central  twelve  of  which  form  a  portico. 
The  entrance  hall  is  80  ft.  square,  and  the  decorations  are  magnificent  and  in  goixl  taste. 
It  has  numerous  ample  halls,  decorated  in  the  most  artistic  manner,  and  containing  col- 
lections, furniture,  and  articles  of  tiertu  of  Immense  value.  The  Hermitage,  situated  on 
the  Neva  like  the  Winter  palace,  is  connected  with  that  structure  by  several  gallf  rics. 
Its  gallery  of  paintings,  while  not  veir  extensive,  is  remarkably  rich  [n  Its  specimens  of 
Dutch  and  German  artists  of  the  17tb  and  mtb  centuries,  notably  Van  Dyke,  Kiii)eiis, 
Rembrandt,  and  Tenlers.  The  library  of  this  palace  contains  the  coDectlons  of  Diderot, 
Voltaire,  etc.  The  AnnltchkoS  palace  is  the  residence  of  tbe  cesarewitch.  The  imperii 
library  is  one  of  the  first  in  Europe.  The  gilded  tower  of  the  admiralty  buildings,  which 
is  said  to  be  visible  from  Cronatadt,  and  forms  a  moat  conspicuous  landmark,  is  ^-SO  ft. 


Ugh.  The  old  and  new  arteuala  are  aiuTounded  by  cannon  taken  from  the  Turks  aod 
Feraians.  A  triumphal  arch,  known  as  the  Moscow  eate,  was  erected  in  1838  in  memorr 
of  RoBsian  victories  over  various  countries.  The  arch  is  supported  on  12  columns,  each 
Qj  ft.  high  and  17  ft.  In  diameter.  The  castle  in  wbEch  Peter  the  Great  lived  is  pre- 
served as  a  memorial, — CTurtAw.— Within  the  citadel  st&nds  the  church  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  PanI,  finished  in  1727.  It  is  surmounted  with  a  slender  tower  crowned  b;  a  gilded 
spire,  the  whole  being  302  ft.  hieh.  The  cathedral  of  St.  Izak,  though  destitute  of  archt- 
tectnral  beauty,  is  remarliable  for  its  rode  magnificence,  and  as  one  of  the  most  consid' 
erable  buildings  of  modem  Umes;  is  364  ft.  long,  816  ft.  broad,  and  aS6  ft.  high. 
It  is  surmounted  by  a  great  glided  dome,  and  by  four  smaller  domes.  The  domes 
are  made  of  bronze,  and  tlte  value  of  the  plate-solcl  by  which  they  are  overlaid  is  stated 
at  9250,000.  Each  of  its  four  sides  is  adorned  with  a  peristyle  of  12  or  IS  red  granite 
monolith  plUars  from  Finland.  A  magnificent  memorial  church  has  been  erected  on 
the  site  of  the  assassination  of  Alexander  II. 

Ae^d^mies,  Seieniific  Intliialvms,  t'f.^The  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  library  of 
300.000  boolcs  and  MSS.,  was  founded  b;  Peter  the  Great  in  1725.  In  the  institute  of 
technology,  founded  in  182S,  200  pupils  are  taught  silk-spinning,  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  silk  and  woolen  stuffs,  wood-carving,  and  engraving  on  copper.  The  university, 
founded  in  1U29,  was  attended  by  »,057  students,  and  had  between  80  and  100  professors 
in  1S96.  The  new  national  museum  of  antiquities,  painting,  and  sculpture,  completed 
fn  lS.il,  is  a  noble  structure,  built  entirely  of  marble  and  metal.  There  are  numerous 
benevoleat  institutions,  a  number  of  splendid  theatres,  and  an  Italian  opera,  a  magnifi- 
cent structure. 

H.iaii/'tctureji  iind  Cb'nniera.— About  8,000  ships  annnally  leave  the  port.  The  exports 
have  an  annual  value  of  over  (45,000,000;  the  Imports  of  abont  the  same  amount.  Of  the 
manufacturing  cities  of  Russia,  St  Petersburg  is  one  of  the  most  important.  The  prln- 
cipal  manufactures  are  textiles,  paper,  sugar,  leather,  tobacco,  copper  and  Iron  goods, 
■uachinery,  and  clothing.    The  annual  output  Is  estimated  at  972,000,000. 

St.  Petersburg  is  little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  old,  and  yet  it  takes  rank 
among  the  first  capitals  in  the  world.  It  was  founded  by  Peter  the  Greiit,  May  27,  1703, 
After  a  long  struggle  against  the  severe  climate,  insalubrious  from  the  exhalations  oF 
of  wide  extended  marshes,  and  from  the  arctic  rigor  which  even  yet  can  cover  the 
Neva  with  ice  a  yard  aud  a  half  thick,  at  length  the  town  was  fouaded  and  declared 
the  capital  in  1713.  Under  the  Buccessots  of  Peter,  the  improvement,  embellishment, 
and  eitenaion  of  the  city  were  carried  on.  Catharine  II.  constructed  the  great  canals 
which,  while  they  afford  means  of  ready  communication,  serve  also  to  drain  the  marsh- 
lands, to  render  the  atmosphere  more  healthy,  and  to  mifirate  the  rigors  of  winter.  The 
city  suffered  great  damage  and  the  loss  of  several  hundred  lives  in  lffi4  from  an  inunda- 
tion of  the  Neva;  and  every  April,  when  the  ice  breaks  up,  the  lower  regions  of  the  city 
are  threatened  with  a  similar  disaster.  At  St.  Petersburg  all  the  ministers  from  foreign 
courts  are  bound  to  reside. 

UUtT  FKTZK'S  CHmCH,  at  Rome,  is  the  largest  cathedral  in  Christendom.  It 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  much  older  Insilica,  founded  by_  Constantine,  a,d.  806,  over  the 
reputed  erave  of  St  Peter,  and  near  the  spot  where  ho  is  said  to  have  suffered  mar^- 
dom  This  basilica  was  of  great  size  and  magnificence;  but  had  fallen  into  6iacay,  when 
pope  Nicholas  V,,  In  1450,  resolved  to  erect  a  new  cathedral,  worthy  of  the  dignity  and 
importance  of  the  Roman  pontificate,  then  in  the  zenith  of  its  power.  A  design  was 
Bccoidinply  propnred  by  Hoasclini  on  a  very  grand  scale,  and  the  tribune  was  begun, 
when  the  pope  died,  the  new  building  remained  neglected  for  about  half  a  century, 
when  Julius  II.  resolved  to  carry  out  the  building,  and  employed  Bramsnte,  then  cele- 
brated as  au  architect,  to  make  a  new  desien.  This  design  still  exists.  The  touudaUon 
•t™,=  ^fg  [jirt  in  1508;  and  tlje  works  carried  on  with  great  activity  till  the  death  of  the 
1518.  Bramante,  who  died  the  following  year,  was  succeeded  by  BalduBSore 
.^,„^,„,  Almost  every  architect  who  was  employed  during  the  long  course  of  time 
required  for  the  erection  of  this  great  edifice,  proposed  n  new  design.  That  o(  San 
Oallo,  who  succeeded  Peruzzi,  is  one  of  the  best,  and  Is  still  preserved.  It  was  not  till 
his  death  in  1546,  wlieu  the  superintendence  devolved  on  Michael  Angelo,  then  73  years 
of  age,  that  much  progress  was  made.  He  designed  the  dome ;  and  had  the  satisfaction, 
before  liis  death  in  his  90th  year  (I6ft4),  of  seeing  the  most  arduous  part  of  the  task  com- 
pleted; and  he  left  such  complete  models  of  the  remainder  that  it  was  carried  out 
e.'iactly  In  conformity  with  his  design  by  bis  successors,  Vignola  and  Qiacomo  deUa 
Porta,  and  Buccessfully  terminated  by  the  latter  in  15B0  in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V. 
Tbe  design  of  Michael  An zelo  was  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  but  the  building  ^a 
actually  completed  as  originally  designed  by  Bramante  as  a  Latin  cross,  under  Paul  V., 
by  the  architect  Cario  Mademo.  Tlie  portico  and  facade  were  also  by  him.  He  is 
mnch  blamed  for  altering  Michael  Angelo's  plan,  because  the  result  is  that  the  project- 
ing nave  prevents  the  dome  (the  great  part  of  the  work)  from  being  well  Been.  The 
incade  is  considered  paltry,  and  too  mucli  cut  up  into  small  pieces.  It  is  observabla 
thai  this  entrance  fagade  is  at  the  eatC  end  of  the  church,  not  the  wept,  as  it  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  n,  of  the  Alpa.    But  in  Italy  the  principle  of  orientation  was  little 

^Jladerno'B  nave  was  finished  in  1612,  and  the  faijade  in  1B14,  and  the  church  dedica- 
ted by  Urban  VIIL  in  1636.     In  the  front  of  the  portico  is  a  magnificent  atrium  in  the 
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form  of  B  piazza,  ioclosed  on  two  sides  b^  grand  semidrcular  colonnadefl.  This  was 
erected  under  Alexander  VII.,  by  the  architect  Beminl 

The  facade  of  (he  cathedral  is  868  ft.  long  and  145  ft.  high.  As  alreadr  mentioDed, 
the  design  is  not  geuerallT  approved,  but  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  necee- 
sities  of  the  case.  The  balconies  in  the  front  were  required,  as  the  pope,  at  easier, 
^wsys  bestows  his  blessing  on  the  people  from  them.  Five  open  arches  lead  into  a 
magniflceet  vestibule,  439  ft  long,  47  ft,  wide,  and  66  ft.  high,  and  adorucd  with 
statues  and  mosatca.  Here  la  preserved  a  celebrated  mosaic  of  Bt.  Peter  walliing  on  (he 
sea,  called  the  NaviceUa,  designed  by  Qiotlo  in  12S8,  and  preserved  from  the  old  \»ta\- 
ica.  Tlie  central  bronze  doors  are  also  relics  saved  from  the  old  church.  On  entering 
Uie  interior  of  the  cathedral,  its  enormous  size  does  not  produce  the  Impression  its 
'grandeur  of  proportions  should  do  on  the  spectator.  This  ariaea  from  the  details  helag 
>11  of  an  excessive  size.  The  pilasters  of  the  nave,  the  niches,  statues,  moldines,  eic., 
are  all  such  as  they  might  have  been  in  a  much  smaller  church,  magoifled.  There  is 
nothing  to  mark  the  scale,  and  give  expression  to  the  magnitude  of  the  building.  The 
figures  Biipportinff  the  holy  water  fountain,  for  example,  appear  to  be  those  of  clicrulis 
of  a  natural  size,  but  when  more  closely  approached,  turnout  to  be  6  ft.  in  heiglit,  and 
tiie  figures  in  the  niches  are  on  a  still  more  colossal  scale.  The  cathedral  is  613  ft.  long, 
and  4S0  ft.  across  the  transepts.  The  arch  of  the  nave  is  90  ft  wide,  and  152  f L  high. 
The  diameter  of  the  dome  is  195}  feet.  Prom  the  pavement  to  the  base  of  the  lantern 
is  405  ft.,  and  to  the  top  of  the  cross  4341  f^  The  dome  is  thus  60  fL  wider,  and  64  ft 
higtier  than  that  of  St  Paul's  (q.v.)  in  London. 

The  wnlls  of  the  interior  are  adorned  with  plates  of  the  richest  marbles,  and  copies 
of  the  most  celebrated  paintings  executed  In  mosaic.  The  arch  piers  have  two  stories 
of  niches  with  statues  of  saints,  but  these,  unfortunately,  are  in  a  debased  stylo  of  an. 
The  pavement  is  all  In  marbles  of  difCeicnt  colors,  airaDged  in  beauUful  patterns 
designed  by  Oiacomo  della  Porta.  The  dome  is,  however,  the  finest  part  of  the  cathu- 
dral;  it  is  supported  on  four  great  arches.  Immediately  under  the  dome  stands  the  high 
altar  over  the  grave  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  macniflcent  baldacchino  ot 
canopy,  in  bronze,  which  was  designed  by  Bemlni  in  1633,  ana  executed  wltli  bronze 
stripped  from  the  pantheon  by  pope  Urban  VIII.  Beneath  the  high  altar  is  the  ahrine, 
In  whldi  113  lamps  bum  day  and  night.  The  building  is  adorned  with  many  remark' 
able  monuments  and  statues,  some  of  them  by  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  and  Thorwald- 
sen.  The  most  of  the  monuments  are  erected  In  memory  of  the  popes,  but  there  ts 
one  xo  the  exiled  Stuarts,  "  James  m.,  CharlesUL,  and  Henry  IX.,  kings  of  England." 
their  remains  being  buried  In  the  vaults  benealh.  The  "  grotte  Vaticane,"  or  crypt,  bu 
been  most  carefully  and  religiously  preserved  during  all  the  changes  and  works  of  the 
cathedral ;  so  mudi  so,  that  the  ancient  pavement  remains  undisturbed. 

As  a  work  of  architectural  art,  St  Peter's  is  the  greatest  opportunity  which  has 
occurred  in  modern  timesi  but,  notwithstanding  the  great  names  of  the  men  who 
were  engaged  upon  the  work,  it  is  universally  admitted  to  be  a  grand  and  lamentable 

SAIHT  FETEB'B  COLLEGE,  Cambridge,  commonly  called  Peter-house,  was  founded 
before  anv  other  coUcgc  now  existing  in  England— viz.,  in  12ST,  by  Hugh  do  Balsham, 
bi^op  of  Ely,  and  was  endowed  by  him  in  1282,  with  a  maintenance  for  a  master 
and  14  fellows.  In  addition  to  the  14  original  foundation-fellows,  there  are  two  bye-fel- 
lows on  different  fouodations,  and  S3  scholars.     The  master  is  elected  by  the  society. 

BAIST  PZTEB'S  LE  POBT,  or  commonly  St.  Peier't.  the  chief  town  of  Ouemsej,  one 
of  (be  channel  islands.     See  Ouehnsbt. 

flADTT  PISBBX,  the  chief  t.,  though  not  the  seat  of  govermnent,  of  the  island  of 
Hardnigue  (Q.vJ,  belonging  to  France,  stands  at  the  heaa  of  a  bay,  10  m.  n.w,  of  the 
capital,  Fort-la-France  (formerly  Fort  Royal).  It  is  the  largest  Iowa  In  the  Antilles,  with 
a  pop.  '89,  of  29,210,  and  Is  the  chief  entrepSt  of  those  islands. 

SAINT  PIEBBE,  a  t.  of  the  Island  of  Bourbon  <q.  v.),  or  Reunion,  on  the  s.w.  coast. 
Pop.  'tJH,  24,270. 

BAIHT  FIEBBX,  Charles  iBfcsfiE  Cabtki.,  Abbd  de,  1858-1743,  b.  France;  entered 
the  priesthood.  He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  tlie  blBhop  of  Orleans  in  I70a;  and  soon 
afterwanifl  received  the  abbey  of  TIron.  He  accompanied  cardinal  Polignac  to  the  con- 
gress of  Utrecht  In  1712,  and  the  next  year  appeared  the  first  part  of  his  Pr(gU  de  Paix 
perpiluelle.  He  was  expelled  from  the  academy  on  account  of  his  Discmirs  sur  la  Poly- 
ttpvodic,  1718,  which  favored  a  constitutional  government,  and  attacked  Louis  XIV.  He 
continned  to  advocate  his  views  In  the  so-called  cluh  de  i'enireiol,  which  was  closed  by 
Fleuryinnai.  ' 

BAnrr  PIEBBX,  Jacqueb  Henui  Bkksabdin  de.    See  Piebbh, 

8AINT  PEBBBE  AKD  MKHTBLOH,  a  French  colony  a.  of  Newfoundland,  opposite 
the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  consisting  of  the  Islands  of  Great  and  Little  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre ;  about  10  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '89,  5,35.1.  The  chief  occupation  la  fishing.  Capital, 
St.  Pierre. 

SAIRT-PIBBBE-LEB-CALAI8,  a  t.  of  France,  in  the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais.  It 
was  formerly  regarded  as  tlie  south-eastern  suburb  of  Calais,  toVhich  it  nearly  adjoins, 
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bnt  w»«  united  to  Calais  I88S.  It  Is  famoos  for  Its  muiafactures  of  tulle  (q.v.).  Otlier 
branches  of  induatr;  are  also  actively  prosecuted,  as  the  manufactures  of  leather  and 
beet-root  sugar.     See  Calais. 

tAntr  POLTEir  is  a  fortified  t.  of  lover  Austria,  3S  m.  w.  of  Vienna.  It  fa  the  seat 
of  a  cathedral,  and  has  manufactures  of  cotton,  paper,  glass,  and  stoneware  goods. 

Pop.  eooo. 

BAIBT  QUEHTIR,  a  thriving  manufacturing  city  in  the  n.  of  France,  department  of 
Aisne,  is  situated  on  the  Somme,  about  2G  m.  n.w.  of  Laon.  Its  population  has  more 
than  doubled  in  2S  years,  aud  In  1806  wag  48,868.  St.  Quentin  has  a  celebrated  church— 
"one  of  the  finest,  boldest,  and  purest  Gothic  bulldlngB  In  this  part  of  Belgic  Gaul."  St. 
Quentin  Is  the  center  of  a  manufsctnre  of  linen,  muBlln,  lace,  and  gauze.  There  are 
also  sugar  refineries.  The  eaTuU  of  Si.  Qaeniiti,  coanecting  the  basin  of  the  Somme  with 
that  of  the  Scheldt,  was  finished  by  Napoleon  In  1810.  It  Is  carried  through  the  iuteN 
Tening  hills  by  tunneU.  At  St.  Quentin  a  battle  was  fought,  ^-^  1557,  between  the 
Spaniards,  assisted  by  a  liody  of  English  troops,  and  the  French,  In  which  the  latter 
were  defeated. 

8AIVT  SEfiU,  a  twin  village  fn  n.  New  York  and  s.  Canada,  province  of  Quebec,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  the  river  St  Lawrence;  pop.  abt.  1600.  It  is  inhabited  bythe  St.  Reeli 
family  of  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  Indians,  by  whom  It  was  settled  In  1760.  .  They  speah  the 
Mohawk  language,  and  are  generally  of  the  Boman  Catholic  faith.  They  are  divided, 
like  the  town,  Into  British  and  American;  the  former  numbering  800,  and  the  latter  6BS, 
the  allegiance  due  either  government  l)eing  transmitted  through  the  female  line.  The 
reservation  In  Canada  is  rather  latter  than  that  on  this  side  the  line,  which  is  14,000 
acres.  The  national  boundary  passine  through  It  places  It  partly  In  Franklin  CO.,  N. 
v.,  and  partly  la  Huntingdon  co.,  Quehec.  It  Is  connected  with  Cornwall  on  the  oppo- 
site bank  by  a  ferry.  The  Indians  are  engaged  principally  In  the  manufacture  of  lacrosse 
sticks  and  baskets. 

BAIKT8,  a  name  applied  In  the  New  Testament  to  the  members  of  the  Christian  com. 
munity  generally,  hut  restricted  by  ecclesiastical  usage  from  very  early  times  to  thoe6 
■who,  whether  under  the  old  or  under  the  new  dispensation,  have  Deen  specially  remark* 
able  for  their  personal  virtues  and  their  eminent  services  to  the  cause  of  religion.  Of 
the  old  dispensation,  the  "  patriarchs  and  prophets"  are  commonly  designated  as  saints. 
But  the  word  b  used  much  more  of  the  Christian  church.  In  the  ages  of  persecution 
the  quality  which  most  of  all  ctialleuged  the  admiration  and  reverence  of  the  faithful 
was  naturally  courage  aud  constancy  in  the  profeasisn  and  the  defense  of  the  Christian  ' 
faiih ;  and  tnus  the  earliest  of  those  whom  the  church  revcrencea  for  sanelitir  of  life, 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  reverenced  as  champions  if  the  faith.  la  general,  however, 
the  saints  are  dhttrlbnted  Into  several  classes,  cLieSy  In  relation  to  the  special  services 
which  the  church  has  appropriated  to  their  honor.  Thus  we  find  enumerated :  1, 
Apostles  and  evangelists ;  2,  Martyrs ;  8.  Confessors,  a  name  applied  primitively  to 
those  who  had  exhibited  great  constancy  tn  professing  the  faith,  although  without  the 
final  crown  of  martyrdom,  but  In  later  times  understood  of  ail  who,  without  being 
martyrs,  were  eminent  for  sanctity  of  life  ;  4.  Doctors,  or  men  eminent  for  sacred  learn. 
Ing;  5.  Virgins;  6.  Matrons  and  widows  distintn^lshed  for  holiness  of  life.  Anciently 
Ibe  character  and  appellation  of  saint  were  bestowed  upon  individuals,  as  it  were,  by  ' 
acclamation,  and  by.  the  common  voice  of  the  members  of  the  particular  Chrisliah  com- 
munity to  which  the  individual  belonged,  or  to  wliich  his  merits  were  most  familiar. 
The  enrliest  eiamples,  aa  may  be  seen  m  the  letter  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  on  the  roai^ 
(vrdom  of  Polycarp,  of  such  judgments  as  to  individuals  were  in  tlie  case  of  martyrs. 
Altars  were  erected  at  their  tombs,  and  the  people  assembled  for  worship  on  the  anni- 
versary of  their  martyrdom.  Even  then,  however,  the  letters  of  8t.  Cyprian  (Epp.  87 
and  38)  show  that  caution  was  observed  by  llie  bishops  to  guard  against  the  recognition 
of  undeserving  individuals.  The  honors  of  tlie  martyrs,  even  before  the  ace  of  persecn- 
lion  had  passed,  were  extended  to  confessors  of  the  faith,  and  eventually  to  all  who 
were  eminent  for  holiness  of  life,  and  especialiy  to  those  who  obtained  Uie  reputation  of 
performing  miracles.  The  names  of  those  Who  were  so  honored  were  placed  in  the 
register  (or  diptych)  of  each  church.  It  was  not,  however,  till  a  comparatively  late 
jHTiod  that  a  regular  form  of  procedure  was  established  in  the  Roman  churdi  for  the 
purpose  of  testing  the  claim  of  individuals  lothe  authentic  reputation  of  aanclity.  From 
the  4th  c.  downward,  ejamples  of  reference  to  Rome — as,  for  instance,  In  the  Acts  of 
Vit^liiis,  bishop  of  Treat— are  cited  by  Catholic  writers.  But  the  first  recorded 
example  of  a  solemn  and  public  decree  is  in  Die  case  of  Udultic  or  I'lric  bishop  (rf 
Angsburg,  to  whom  the  honors  of  sanctity  were  adjudged  by  pope  John  XVI,  (see  Har- 
douiu,  Council.  VI.  P.  1,.  p.  727)  in  tbe  end  of  iho  lOlh  c.  (983).  Since  that  lime  the 
procedure  of  the  church  of  Rome  as  to  the  public  recognition  of  the  saints  has  been 
matun^  and  methodized.  It  consists  of  two  slages,  that  are  called  respectively  "  t>eati.- 
fitallon"  and  "canonization,"  Tlie  former  is  but  a  preliminary  process,  and  consists  in 
a  declaration  by  the  pope  that  the  "  beatified"  person  is  entitled,  by  reason  of  his  (or 
her)  eminent  virtucs.sil tested  hy  miracles,  to  be  regarded  as  a  saint,  and  as  such  honored 
•Dd  invoked.  This  aulhoriTation,  however,  is  not  in  beatification  extendrd  to  the  entire 
church,  bulisalwayslimited  toaparlicuIarcSiUch,  or  provioce,  or  religious  order;  and 
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the  nature  of  the  hoDora  pennitted  to  be  piud  U>  the  beatified  person  ia  atiictlj  dtflned  either 
by  the  terms  ot  the  decree,  or  by  local  usage,  if  such  have  already  eiisted.  But  although 
the  effect  of  a  decree  of  beatiflcatloa  is  less  comprehensive  iban  that  of  the  subsequent 
aud  final  dcclaratioa  in  canonizatlou,  the  preparatory  inquiry  is  in  all  substantial  par- 
ticulars the  same.  The  details  of  both  are  explained  at  great  length  and  with  cunnii<i 
minuteness  by  Uie  learned  pope  Benedict  XIV.  (Lambruschini)  in  a  special  n'ork  o: 


subject,  which  baa  the  further  interest  of  contaiuine,  as  an  appendis,  the  minutes  of 
the  entire  procecdiDgs  in  tlie  canonization  which  took  place  during  hie  onn  ofllcial  con- 
nection with  that  department.  The  inquiry  in  both  procedures  is  conducted  by  the  con- 
gre^tioD  of  cardinals,  called  the  congregation  of  riles,  and  consists  first  in  an  exami- 
nutioa  of  tlic  writings  (if  there  be  any)  of  (he  individual,  then  uf  the  hoiiness  of  his  life 
and  conversatioit,  and  finally  of  the  miraclea  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  him  ia 
Ufe.  or  obtained  through  his  relics,  aud  intercession  after  death'  Two  such  miracles  at 
least  must  be  established  by  what  is  considered  satiafactory  evidence.  Upon  all  these 
points  sworn  depositions  arc  required,  and  all  are  subjected  to  a  most  rigorous  scrutiny. 
In  which  the  olhce  of  impugnant  is  discharged  by  an  advocate  called  promplor  fidei, 
and  popularly  nicknamed  the  devil's  advocate,  his  duty  being  to  raise  every  possible 
ditflculty  in  the  way  of  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  sanctity.  This  inquiry  is  gen- 
erally a  very  protracted  one;  and  after  it  has  been  completed,  and  its  results  recorded 
in  writing,  the  acts  are  submitted  to  the  CBrdinals,  who  meet  three  times  in  private  coD' 
rregations,  and  finally,  if  ail  appears  satisfactorily  estabUshed,  in  a  public  cougregalion, 
by  which  tlio  ducisiou  is  made  known  to  the  pope.  Should  the  decision  be  approved 
by  the  pope  the  solemnization  ia  proceeded  with.  The  solemnity  takes  place  in  the 
'Vatican  church.  Tiie  cardinal  prefect  of  the  congregation  of  riles  winds  the  pope's  brief 
to  the  cardinal,  arefa-priest  of  the  Vatican,  by  whom  it  is  read;  the  Te  iWm  "  '~ 
toned;  the  image  of  the  beatified  individual  is  uncovered  to 

the  assembly;  high  mass,  witli  the  collect,  in  his  honor,  is  sung;  ana  in  toe  aiifriioon 
the  pope  goes  solemnly  to  the  church  to  i)ay  reverence  (o  the  image.  The  procedure,  in 
case  of  a  martyr,  is  soraewliat  different.  In  both,  however,  the  process  is  but  prelimi- 
nary to  tlio  solemn  canonizalion.  The  effect  of  the  latter  comprises^  1.  A  declaration 
that  liie  canonized  person  is  to  be  recognized  as  a  saint  throughout  the  entire  church; 
2,  That  he  is  to  be  invoked  in  the  public  prayers;  8.  That  churches  and  altars  may  be 
erected  in  hia  honor;  i.  That  be  may  be  invoked  in  the  mass  and  public  service;  &.  That 
a  festival  may  be  celebrated  in  honor  of  him ;  6.  That  his  image  may  be  set  up  in  pnbhc ; 
and  lastly,  that  his  relics  may  be  preserved  and  publicly  houorea.  The  solemnity  of 
canonization,  which  ia  preceded  by  a  new  incjuiiy  similar  lo  that  of  tlie  beatification, 
■  and  a  new  judgment  of  the  congregation  of  rites  confirmed  by  the  pope,  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  in  the  entire  ceremonial  of  the  Roman  church.  It  takes  place  in  the 
Vatican  church  (St.  Peter's),  and  is  generally  attended  by  a  iarge  aBsembly  of  bishops 
from  various  piirta  of  the  church.  In  many  respecta  it  reaembica  that  of  the  beatifica- 
tion, but  its  distinctive  characteristic  Is  the  solemn  publication,  by  order  of  the  pope  in 
person,  after  the  hymn  of  invocation  of  the  Holy  OhoaC  has  been  eung,  of  the  decree 
of  rnnoni/ntion.  This  ia  followed  hy  mass,  also  celebrated  by  the  pope  in  person,  and 
sometimes  by  a  homily  of  the  pope  In  honor  of  the  newly  canonized.  Botnan  Catholics 
hold  that  In  such  decrees  the  Judgment  of  their  church  In  Infallible;  and  to  deny  that 
any  particular  canonized  Individual  Is  really  a  saint  Is  held  to  Involve,  if  not  actual 
heresy,  at  least  a  grievous  act  of  contumacy  against  the  faith  of  the  church.  On  the 
doctrine  of  saint  worship,  see  Invucaiiok  of  Saints;  and  on  that  regarding  the  honor 
paid  to  relics  of  saints  and  martfrs,  see  Rbucb. 

SADIT-BAEin,  Chari.es  Camille,  a  French  composer  and  pianist,  bom  at  Paris, 
Oct.  9,  lASS.  When  seven  yean  of  age  he  began  to  study  the  piano,  and  five  years  later 
entered  the  conservatoire  where  he  was  the  pupil  of  Hal^vv,  Reber,  Benolt,  and  Gounod. 
His  first  symphony  was  composed  when  he  was  16  years  old.  In  185S  he  became  oi^n- 
ist  of  St.  M^ry,  and  from  J8(8-TI  was  organist  at  the  Uadeteiite.  He  is  iMst  known  for 
his  inatmmental  works,  which  Include  the  symphonic  poems,  Phaeton,  Le  /louttd'Ompitatf, 
Dante  ^f'lcab^e,  !^  .le-unetse  d'UercaU,  etc.,  masses  and  chamber  music,  the  operas  Le 
Timbrt  d'Argtiil  (1877),  ^titnne  Marcel  (1879),  Henri  VJH  (188;l),  Ascanio  (1890),  Pkryne 
(189'i).  He  la  a  commander  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  He  has  published  Matgrialiim'e  rt 
Maiique  (1882),  Hanaonie  el  ifilodU  (1886),  etc. 

SAIHTBBirBY,  Gbohge,  bom  1S46;  an  English  literary  historian  and  critic.    From 

1876  to  1895  he  waa  a  journalist  In  London,  when  he  was  made  professor  of  English  at 
the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  writings  are  a  Life  nflhifdm  (1881),  4  Pnnutr 
of  French  LileraCiire  (I8H0),  and  an  excellent  Shorl  Hislori/  of  French  LilenUare,  onA  Etta/ft 
ia  Frtitch  NoaeliaU  (I8U1);  and  Con-ecled  Impreisions  (18H5),  and  A  HUlorg  of  Nintletnfh 

Ctatarj/  /Meratare  { IBWJ).  He  contributed  largely  to  the  Enc^dopadia  Briiannica,  and  has 
edited  several  volumes  of  selections  from  French  authors. 

Unrrs'  days,  days  set  apart  in  honor  of  particular  satnta  and  martyrs.  The  prac- 
tice dates  froiTi  the  times  of  persecution,  when  the  people  were  wont  to  assemble  at  the 
tombs  of  martyrs  on  the  anniversary  of  the  martyrdom.  In  the  multiplication  of  such 
celebrations,  a  record  of  the  days  fixed  for  each  sniut  or  martyr  l)eaime  necessary.  This 
was  called  calendarium.  The  days  so  appointed  v-—  ~"i~>-~-*-"i  -!*'•  -" — ■  "-  i—' 
solemnity,  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  »f  ■"'  "'  '■" 
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was  TegArded.  In  some  cases  the  saint's  day  was  kept  as  a.  \ioM&y  of  oblfgation,  in 
nliictt  no  acrrile  wnrte  was  permitted  to  be  done.  Other  d«ys  are  of  various  minor 
degrees  of  aolemnity,  and  are  called  double  (greater  3t  lesser),  semi-double,  and  simple, 
from  tbe  peculiar  form  of  the  office  set  apart  for  each,  la  particular  countries,  proT- 
inces,  dioceses,  or  paiisbee,  the  daj  of  the  patron  satnt  Is  specially  celebrated  ;  and  ia 
all  churches  the  festival  of  the  Eaint  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

BAIHT  SntOS,  LoiTiB  DB  RouvBOi.  Due  de,  whose  family  claimed  to  be  descended 
from  Charlemagne,  was  bora  in  Jan..  1675.  After  receiving  a  careful  education  under 
the  Huperintendence  of  his  mother,  be  entered  the  army  in  169^,  but  coosidcriug  liie  pro* 
motiou  not  equal  to  Mb  deserts,  be  resigned  his  commission  In  1703,  and  devoted  the 
remauider  of  his  Ufe  to  a  sort  of  court  statesmanahip.  Saint  Simon's  position  was  as 
EJnguIaT  and  as  anomalous  as  hia  character.  Profoundly  ambilious,  bis  pride  was  yet 
greater  than  hlu  ambition.  His  ideas  of  aristocratic  rights  and  privileges  were  perhaps 
more  outrageously  fanaticat  than  any  ever  enlertAinecl  in  modern  ages;  and  the  whole 
aim  of  his  me  was  to  nuUifv  the  inSueace  of  the  parlinment.  and  to  place  the  ^vernment 
of  Fmnoe  in  the  hands  of  the  grandi  teignsan — the  great  terrilorial  lords.  The  middle 
class  he  abhorred;  and  the  rise  to  distinction  of  any  one  belonging  to  that  order — any 
naimt  homo,  tortnred  his  patrician  soul  almost  beyond  eaduronce.  We  liave  not  space 
(nor  would  it  be  worth  our  while,  if  we  had)  to  rocounl  his  career  of  haughty  and  mso. 
tent  coospiracy  a^nat  (he  political  rights  of  comtnocers,  which  mark#  him  out  as  the 
most  thoroughsoinz  oligarch  in  principle  of  whom  we  have  any  record.  During  the  lat- 
ter part  of  I^uts  ^V.'s  reign,  and  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  enjoyed  much 
consideration,  and  his  aristocratic  policy  more  thim  once  enjoyed  a  temporary  triumph; 
but  with  the  accession  to  the  regency  of  the  duke  of  Bourbon  he  fell  into  disgrace,  and 
withdrew  from  public  life.  He  £ed  at  Parts,  Uar,  3,  1755.  Baint  Simon's  last  years  were 
occupied  chiefly  in  the  composition  of  his  famous  .^iwinu,  a  work  of  incalculable  histo- 
rical value.  Thou^  the  style  ia  far  from  faultless,  it  so  admirably  e.xpreHses  the  meaulng 
of  the  author,  that  one  would  not  wish  it  other  thau  it  is.  The  (Eavrea  Oom/^^Ha  de  LoiiU 
de  Baad  Bvnoa  appeared  at  Strasburg  in  1791,  in  13  vols.,  an  edition  by  Cheruel  and 
Begnier(iiO  vols.)In  13S6;ieviBed.  IS'^TV.  See  Easchet's  monograph,  1k74.  Boisllsle's 
issue  of  the  Mimowee.  1680  ;  and  Faug^re's  Ecrita  medils  At  8.  S. 

SAUrt  BIHOF  and  ihlSX  smoviAiriail.  Claude  Henbi,  Comte  de  Saint  Suoh, 
a  French  social  philosopher,  founder  of  tbe  sect  named  after  him,  Sqirti  Sinumianii, 
belonged  to  a  different  branch  of  the  same  family  as  the  preceding,  and  was  bom  at 
I^ris,  Oct.  17,  17S0.  Although  destined  to  become  the  propagator  of  the  most  revolu- 
tionary and  de'mocratic  ideas  of  modern  times,  he  was  reared  lu  a  perfect  hot-bed  of  aris- 
tocratic prejudice.  Nevertheless,  from  his  earlieat  years.  Saint  Simon  exhibited  a 
decided  hostility  to  tbe  established  system  of  things,  mainly,  however.  It  would  seem 
■{nccordini' to  the  anecdotes  in  vogue)  from  a  certain  puerile  vehemence  and  obstinacy  of 
Djiture.  He  was  cursed,  moreover,  with  a  precocious  vanity.  What  are  we  to  think  of  ft 
lad  scarcely  16  giving  hia  servant  orders  to  rouse  him  every  morning  with  such  a  flattering 
summons  as  Imo-vou*,  Monsieitr  U  Oomte,  9oa»  avez  lie  grandm  cnote*  d  fnire,  especially 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  nothing  to  do?    Saint  Simon  was  pretty  well  educated  in 

Ehilosophy,  like  most  of  the  young  nobles  of  his  lime,  and  had  D  Alembcrt  among  others 
)r  Ills  tutor.  At  18  he  entered  tbe  army,  served  in  America,  and  dlstin^isbed  himNelf  on 
the  day  when  lord  Comwallis  surrendered  at  Torktown  (Sept.  17,  1781),  with  all  his  forces. 
Captured  by  the  British  on  hia  return  home,  he  was  taken  to  Jamaica,  where  he  remained 
till  the  peace  in  1783  restored  him  to  liberty  and  France.  But  the  monotony  of  garrison 
life  did  not  suit  his  restless  and  Impatient  spirit,  and  In  1786  he  quitted  the  service,  and 
traveled  in  Holland  and  Spain,  busying  himself  with  various  industrial  schemes,  such  as 
connecting  Madrid  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  canal,  and  introducing  diligences  into 
Andalusia — ^the  latter  of  wliich  proved  successful.  The  great  revoiutioii  found  in  him — 
noble  though  he  waA—^an  enthusiastic  disciple,  and  he  voted  in  liis  patrimonial  canton 
for  tbe  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility,  but  did  not  take  any  part  In  the  political  events  that 
followed.  His  energies  were  devoted  to  matters  more  profitable  than  patriotic — tie.,  the 
purchaac  of  conSscalod  property — and  it  is  unhappily  not  at  all  doubtfiri  that  when 
Prance  was  laboring  in  tho  agony  of  a  mighty  struggle  after  new  life,  Saint  Simon  was 
consumed  by  an  ignoble  passion  for  enrichmg  himself.  But  then,  as  bis  disciples  have 
naively  observed,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  acquire  a  fortune  In  order  that  he 
might  be  able  to  devote  himself  satisfaelorlly  to  Ideas.  It  was  during  the  revohition, 
and  while  suffering  a  temporary  imprisonment  in  the  Luxembourg,  that  visions  of  a  new 
social  system,  based  on  scientific  principles,  and  not  on  political  conventionalities,  Hrsl 
unfolded  themselves  before  bis  ardent  imagination.  His  ancestor  Charlemagne  appeared 
to  hira  one  night  In  a  dream,  and  said :  S^ruia  que  U  moiide  erisle  aueunefan^e  n'ajout 
cU  r/tonneur  da  produire  iin  Mros  el  un  phtloaophe  de  premiire  ligne.  Cet  h/mneur  elait 
riterre  d  ma  mauon.  -tftm  JtU,  (e*  tvecU  ccmne  pkHoiopke  igaleront  ceuz  yu'  j'ai  oblenu 
emnntx  militaire  «t  comma  votilique.  Saint  Simon,  though  now  36  years  of  age,  com- 
menced to  study  "science,  of  which  he  was  as  yet  quite  ignorant.  The  plan  he  adopted 
was  pleasant  and  Ingenious.  He  took  a  hou^c  opposite  Itie  Ecolo  Poly  technique,  and 
invited  to  his  tabic  the  professors  of  mathematics,  of  piiysics,  and  of  astronomy,  from 
whose  lipe — in  the  Intervals  of  their  feeding-he  acquired  the  necessary  information. 
Then  he  ctuinged  his  lodgings,  and  fixed  himself  near  the  Ecolu  de  Medicine,  where,  pur. 
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BuiDg  the  same  method  with  Che  physiolog^ata,  he  teamed  from  them  Bomethiog  of  ibe 
structure  of  organi;ied  bodies.  In  1801  he  married,  and  threw  open  bia  xilcn*  to  fUt  \he 
savants  and  ^irtisla  of  Paria;  but  bia  lavish  hospitalities — prodigalities,  perhaps,  they 
ought  rather  to  be  called — soon  disaipnl«d  the  fortune  he  baa  amassea  aunng  tne  revo- 
lution. Meanwhile  a  notable  social  idea  seized  him.  Hearing  that  the  buaband  of 
Madame  de  Blael  bad  juat  died,  be  resolved  to  many  the  widow,  whom  he  considered  to 
be  the  only  woman  fit  to  associate  with  him  in  bia  ^at  project  for  Ibe  regeneration  of 
society.  To  be  aure  there  was  a  little  impediment  m  the  way — viz.,  bia  being  already 
married;  hut  in  France  there  is  never  any  difficulty  in  getting  a  divorce;  and  Saint 
Simon  waa  aoon  as  good  as  a  bachelor  again.  Betaking  himself  to  Coppet,  he  unfolded 
jiis  plan  to  the  lady,  and  begged  her  concurrence,  urging  his  suit  (it  is  said)  bj  tlie  most' 
impressive  considerations;  MadatM,  tout  ite»  la  femme  la  plwi  exlTaordiiuare  du  monde;' 
eomme  j'en  tui» I'homme le  plua  extraordinaire'  d  noia  devx  tu»u  aurioni,  lan* dovie,  tin 
enfant  pl-ai  extraordinaire  encore.     Madame  de  Stael,  however,  declined  to  further  the 

Eliilaathropic  projects  of  Baint  Simon  in  the  way  he  wanted,  and  ttte  reformer — now 
eginning  to  be  In  straits — published  at  Geneva  a  Lettre  tPun  Habitaid  de  Oenive  a  te» 
Qiidemporain*  (1608),  in  which  he  proposes  (among  other  things)  that  there  should  be  an 
annual  subscription  for  the  benefit  of  men  of  genius — mathematicians,  physicians,  chem- 
iate,  physiologists,  litterateurs,  painters,  and  musicians — that  spiritual  power  should  be 
in  the  bands,  not  of  the  clergy,  but  of  aavanta,  and  temporal  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
landed  proprietors,  while  the  privilege  of  choosiug  "chiefs  of  humanity"  should  belong 
to  everybody;  finidly,  he  asserts  that  religion  is  only  a  human  Invention,  Saint  Simon^ 
proposal  (so  obstioBtely  prejudiced  are  men  against  what  is  right}  was  not  adopted — was 
not  even  noticed,  either  by  "  men  of  genius"  or  others,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
be  Vas  glad  to  accept  the  office  of  copyist  at  the  Mont-de-R£t6,  Even  this  bumble 
means  of  making  a  UveUhood  be  bad  to  resign  from  ill  health,  and  be  would  probably 
have  died  of  atnrvation  liad  be  not  fallen  in  by  chance  with  an  old  revolutionary  friend 
called  Biard,  who  look  bim  into  bis  house  and  furnished  him  with  means  to  publish  one 
of  bis  most  important  works,  the  Introduclion  aux  Travaux  SeientifiqvM  du  Dix-jieumiiae 
Siide  (Par.  1807).  The  death  of  Diard,  in  1810  once  more  plunged  Saint  Simon  into 
misery.  Soon  after,  we  And  bim  writing  to  LacepMe,  Cuvier,  DegSrando,  Cambac^r^a, 
etc.,  in  tliis  style  ;  "  Monneur,  ^ei  man  Bauceur,  je  meura  de  faim  ....  D(mu»  vuirtu 
jours,  je  mange  du  pain  et  je  boii  de  teau;  je  travatUe  tan*  feu  et  fai  vendu  jvtqud  met 
habita  pour  foumir  auxfrait  det  copies  de  man  travail."  There  is  nothing  ludicrous  here — 
it  is  tlic  plain  usaSected  agony  of  utter  want.  In  1813  liia  wretchedness  came  to  a  criais: 
be  left  Paris,  betook  himself  to  Peronne,  where  he  fell  dangerously  ill,  but  recovered 
through  the  attentions  of  his  family,  who  now  settled  a  small  pension  on  him ;  he  then 
returned  to  Paris.  After  the  restoration,  be  began — in  spite  of  his  extravagant  Tanitv — 
to  reap  the  never-failing  reward  of  enthusiasm  and  perseverance — a  crop  of  disciples. 
Of  these  the  most  distinguished  was  Augustin  Ttiierry.  who  assisted  him  in  the  redaction 
of  his  ReorgaTiisaHon  de  la  SodeiS  Biiropienne — a  work  intended  to  demonstrate  the  inu- 
lility  of  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  the  incapacity  of  all  mere  political  congresses  to 
eatablisli  a  durable  peace.  He  proposes  the  institution  of  a  European  parliament,  having 
the  right  to  arbitrate  in  cases  of  difference  among  the  varioua  nations,  and  adda  that  the 
first  sl«p  toward  the  reorganization  of  Europe  is  the  union  of  France  and  England.  In 
'  1817-16.  be  published  L'Induatrie,  ou  Diaeuttiont  Politiqmt,  Morale*,  et  PhUowphimies, 
partly  written  by  himself  and  partly  by  his  disciples,  TTie  third  volume  ia  the  work  of 
the  celebrated  Auguste  Comte  (q.v.).  By  this  and  other  literary  enterprises  Baint  Simon 
had  csbausted  ail  nis  funds,  and  as  he  saw  no  prospect  of  gettmg  any  more,  be  resolved 
to  commit  suicide,  and  actually  discharged  a  loaded  pistol  at  bis  own  head  (Har.  9,  1823), 
wbicb,  however,  only  deprived  bim  of  an  eye,  and  not  of  life.  The  last,  and  by  far  the  - 
most  remarkable  work  of  Baint  Simon,  is  his  Xouteau  Chrittianittm  (Par.  1835).  wliich 
contains  hie  tiuat  and  matured  convictions.  According  to  him,  Christianity  has  been 
diverted  from  its  original  design.  Progressive  by  nature,  and  meant  to  be  modified  by 
the  changing  circumstances  of  times  and  countries,  it  has  been  stiffened  into  unalterable 
dogmas  by  ccclosiasticai  conclavea.  The  clergy,  whose  miaaion  is  lo  instruct,  are  igno. 
rant  of  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  modern  times,  and  have  exhibited  a  complete  and 
deplorable  incapacity.  Protestantism  is  no  wiser  than  Catholicism.  It  has  set  Its  face 
against  tlie  fine  arts,  and  has  shown  a  cruel  and  fatal  indifference  to  the  physical  amelio- 
ration of  the  poor.  But  genuine  Christianity  embraces  in  its  consideration  all  the  needs 
of  bumaaitv.  From  its  grand  principle,  "  love  one  another,"  it  derives  the  proposition, 
that  "  religion  ought  to  direct  all  the  social  forces  toward  the  moral  and  physical  ameli- 
oration of  the  class  which  is  at  once  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  poor.  From  this 
premise  is  deduced  the  Idea  of  a  social  tiierarcby  tiased  on  capacity  and  labor — the  new 
spiritual  church  comprising  all  functions  and  professions,  sanctifying  science  and  indus- 
try, regulating  vocnlions,  tixins  salaries,  dividing  heritages,  and  lakinc  the  best  measures 
to  make  the  lalwrs  of  each  conduce  lo  the  good  of  all.  Saint  Simon  did  not  live  to  carry 
out  bis  principles  in  detail  as  far  as  they  would  have  logically  carried  bim,  dying  ou 
Slav  19,  1825;  but  in  tbc  writings  of  Comte  we  find  the  legitimate  terminus  and  result 
of  bis  sweeping  speculations.  Much  in  the  character  and  system  of  Saint  Simon  is 
iinqueationatily  false,  exaggerated,  and  even  laughable;  but  the  man  who  reckoned 
r^mong  bis  disciples  names  like  MM.  Augusliu  Thierry,  Auguste  Comte,  Olinde  Rod- 
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Kerre  Leroux,  Jean  Reynaud,  Emlle  Pereira,  Felicien  David,  Baint  Cheron,  Ou^ult, 
Charton,  Cazeauz,  Dubocbet,  and  St^phane  Modj — is  one  whom  posteiitf  will  not  will- 
ingly toTget. 

BADIT  80FHU,  Chubch  ahd  Hobqux  or,  a  celebrated  atructure  at  GonsUnltnople, 
long  an  object  of  ^reat  inlcrest  to  all  visitors  of  that  city.  It  was  originally  built  by  the 
emperor  Constamme  io  325-326,  on  occasion  of  the  translation  of  the  seat  of  empire  to 
Byzantliun;  and  is  so  called  as  beine  dedicated,  not,  as  commonly  supposed,  to  a  snint 
of  that  name,  but  to  the  Uagia  Sophia  (holy  wisdom),  that  is  to  the  eternal  wisdom  of 
Ood  or  Che  Logos,  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity.  The  building  of  ConatanCine  nas 
subsequently  rebuilt  asd  enlarged  by  his  son  Constantius;  aad  tins  .second  church  ef 
Confilaotius  having  been  destroyed  in  404,  was  rebuilt  by  Theodosiua  the  younger  la 
415;  and  it  lasted  unaltered  till  the  celebrated  NIka  sedition,  or  battle  of  the  factions  of 
the  circus,  under  Justinian,  in  G82,  in  which  it  was  totally  destroyed.  The  present 
building  ia  substantially  that  which  was  erected  by  Justinian  in  expiation  of  this  sacri- 
lege, it  occupied  less  than  seven  yeare  in  its  erection,  and  the  history  of  the  work  and 
ofthe  details  of  its  material  and  its  construction  are  full  of  marvelB.  Ten  thou  sand 
workmen  are  said  to  have  been  employed  upon  it.  The  materials  were  supplied  from 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  compnsed  remains  of  almost  every  celebrated  temple  of 
the  ancient  mganism.  The  sedilla  of  the  priests  and  those  of  the  patriarch  were  of 
silver  gilt.  The  dome  of  the  tabernacle  was  of  pure  gold,  and  was  surmounied  by  a  gold 
cross  weighing  75  lbs.,  and  incrusted  with  precious  stones.  All  the  sacred  vessels  and 
other  apparatus  were  of  gold.  The  sJtar-cloths  were  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls; 
and  the  altar  itself  was  composed  of  a  mass  of  molten  gold,  into  which  were  thrown 
pearls,  sapphires,  diamonds,  onyxes,  and  every  other  object  which  could  raise  itscostli' 
ness  to  the  highest  imaginable  degree.  The  total  cost  of  the  etnictitre  is  stated  by  the 
ancient  authorities  at  ^,000  pcmndt.  Some  regard  this  as  pounds-weight  of  silver, 
others  as  of  cold.  One  of  the  latest  writers  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Neals  (Eailem  CJvareh, 
voL  i.  p.  287),  adopts  the  latter  estimate,  and  thus  computes  the  cost  at  the  enormous 
sum  of  $65,000,  MWl 

The  building  may  be  described  as  a  square  of  241  ft.,  forming  interiorly  a  Greek 
croHS.  and  surrounded  In  tlie  Interior  by  a  woman's  choir  or  gallery,  supported  by  mag- 
nificent pillars,  for  the  mqet  part  borrowed  from  ancient  buildings.  In  the  center  rises 
a  dome,  which  Is  supported  liy  two  great  semi-domes,  which  in  their  turn  rest  upon 
smaller  semi-domes,  the  whole  presenting  a  series  of  unexampled  beauty.  The  height 
of  the  dome  is  17S  feet.  The  building  is  approached  bv  a  double  porch,  which  is  about 
100  ft.  iu  depth.  The  whole  of  the  interior  wbh  richly  decorated  with  sculptured  marble 
and  mosaics.  Even  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a  further  reconstruction  of  the  building 
became  necessary,  the  dome  having  fallen  in,  on  an  earthquake ;  but  this  may  be  said 
to  have  been  the  lost  important  change  in  the  structure  within  the  Christian  period  of 
Constantinople. 

On  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the  Turks  in  liW,  Bt.  Sophia  was  appropriated  as 
a  mosque.  All  its  purely  Christian  fittings  and  internal  structures  were  swept  away. 
The  Christian  emblems  were  either  mutilated  or  covered  up  from  view  by  a  coating  of 
plaster.  The  latter  course  was  adopted  throughout  the  building  in  the  caxe  of  moRsic 
pictures  containing  representations  of  tlie  human  figure,  which  the  Koran  proscribes  as 
unlawful,  and  thus  the  original  mosaics  of  the  JuKtinlan  ere  have  in  great  part  escaped 
destruction.  Some  years  since,  the  late  sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  having  ordered  a  com- 
plete restoration  of  the  building,  these  mosaics  were  accidentally  brought  to  light,  and, 
with  the  consent  of  tlie  sultan,  artists  were  sent  out  from  Berlin,  who,  with  the  a-ssist- 
ance  of  the  architect  employed  by  Ihe  Turkish  government,  made  accurate  copies  of  all 
these  interesting  relics  of  antiquity,  which  have  been  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Prussian  government  by  M.  ^zenberg,  the  artist  thus  employed  by  the  king.  The 
interior  of  the  building  at  present  is  very  Judiciously  restored  for  Mohammedan  wor. 
ship,  the  Christian  decorations  beins;  again  carefully  covered  up,  coaled  with  plaster  lu 
imitation  mosaic-work.  Like  all  mosques,  Bt.  Sopliia  is  closed  against  Christian  visitors 
except  uijon  special  firman,  which,  however,  is  eajsily  obtained,  and  the  privilege  may 
be  had  at  small  expense  by  the  traveler  through  the  interposition  of  the  masters  of  tliu 

frincipal  hotels. — See  Von  Hammer's  CotulantinopoliK  vnd  der  Bonporvii  (3  vols.  8vo, 
Eslh.  1822);  %&\KDh6Xif'9  AU-ChrUtUfhe  Baudenkmaler  Komtantinj>)>eU  (Berlin,  1854); 
H^hes,  Aya  Sofia  ConaUxntinopie  (Loudon,  1854) ;  Edinb.  Revietc,  April  18Go,  n  456,  and 
foil.;  and  Conatantitiaple,  by  W.  Besant,  1879. 

BAIBT  WTWKSS,  a  seaport  town  in  Charlotte  co.,  N'ew  Brunswick,  Canada;  on  the 
St.  Croix  river  at  the  head  of  navigation,  and  on  the  New  Brunswick  Central  and  thi> 
Grand  Southern  railroads;  opposite  Calais,  Me.  It  has  regular  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  Eastport,  Me.,  and  other  points  all  the  year;  has  Important  manufaetoripi!, 
aided  by  unsurpassed  water  power;  Is  lighted  by  gas;  and  has  large  lumbering  interests. 
In  many  respects  its  business  Interests  are  identical  with,  or  closely  connected  with,  those 
of  Calais,  with  which  It  is  Joined  by  a  toll-bridge.    Fop.  '01,  2,080. 
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BAIHT  TAmURT,  a  parish  In  s.e.  Lonitlana,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  tbe  Pearl  river, 
on  the  8,w.  by  lake  Pontcbartraln,  watered  by  the  Chefonte  and  Bogue  Chitto  rlvera; 
on  the  East  LouUiana  railroad;  abont  016  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  lO.lflO,  includ.  colored.  The 
anrface  la  levei  and  heavily  limbered.  The  soil  la  pool".  The  principal  productions  are 
rice,  com,  wool,  and  molasses.     Much  lumber  is  erported.     Parish  seat,  Covington. 

BAIHT  TEOMAB,  city  In  Canada,  capital  of  Elgin  Co.,  16  m.  s.w.  of  Hamilton;  has 
various  manufactures,  the  most  important  of  which  is  car  building.     Pop.  '91,  10,370. 

SAINT  TE01IAS,  one  of  the  moat  westerly  of  the  RToup  of  Virgin  Islands,  is  situated 
In  lat.  1S°  20'  n.,  long.  66°  w. ;  area  (according  to  latest  surveys),  S2  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 
I'i.OlO.     It  belongs  to  Denmark. 

Tbe  interior  of  the  Island  is  mountainous,  and  not  very  fertile.  Since  the  eman- 
cipation of  slaves  in  1847,  tbe  cultivation  of  sugar  has  been  enlirely  abandoned. 
Cotton  is  planted,  but  only  iu  small  quantity.  The  climate  is  hot,  dry,  and  unhealthy; 
yellow  fever  ia  endemic,  and  prejs  much  upon  Europeans,  the  natives  being  seldom 
afTucted  by  it. 

The  principal  town,  Charlotte  Amnlle,  is  situated  on  tbe  side  of  the  mounialu,  and 
desceiuls  nearly  to  Uie  margin  of  the  harbor.  The  houses,  which  appear  from  the  harbol 
tier  above  tier,  and  liave  a  beautiful  aod  picturesque  effect,  art  built  of  a  bright  cream- 
colored  limeatone.  surrounded  with  balconies,  verandas,  and  jalousies,  fancifully  painted, 
and  the  roof  covered  with  galvanized  iron  or  shingles  (the  latter  gayly  color«l  when 
bri^bicued  up  with  the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun),  and  presenting  at  niglit,  when  lighted 
up  with  lamps,  a  very  striking  effect.  The  town  itself  is  laid  out  with  rather  narrow 
streetH,  but  there  are  some  good  stores  and  hotels  in  the  place.  The  e^vemor's  house, 
to  the  e.  of  the  town,  is  a  large  and  imposing  building;. and  an  ancient  ruin.  "Blue 
Beard's  castle."  crowns  an  elevation.  The  harbor  is  land-locked  on  three  sides;  tbe 
entrance  to  it.  fortified  on  both  aides,  ia  rather  narrow.  The  harbor  is  spacious,  and 
has  deep  water.  Is  much  occupied  with  sbippimg  of  many  nations,  and  lias  been  niucb 
Improved  since  18S4  by  dredghiR. 

In  Oct.,  1307,  a  fearful  hurricane  took  place.  In  Jan.,  1868,  Denmark  agreed  to  a 
treaty  for  the  sale  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John  to  the  United  States;  but  as  tne  United 
States  Congress  declined  to  ratify  It,  the  treaty  never  took  effect. 

BAUTT  THOIEAS,  an  Island  off  the  w.  coast  of  Africa  in  tbe  gulf  of  Golnea,  belonging 
to  Portugal,  260  m.  s.w.  of  Fernando  Po.  Area  about  &68  sq.  miles.  Pop.  <78,  1S,266. 
The  higiiest  point  is  Pico  de  Sao  Thome  (7028  ft.).  The  heat  of  the  climate  U  mitigated 
by  the  equatorial  current,  and  the  Island  has  a  heavier  rainfall  than  the  mainland. 
Sugarwas  formerly  grown  extensively;  coffee  and  cocoa  are  now  the  chief  articles  of 
export,  but  sugar-cane,  cacao,  and  vanilla  are  cultivated.  The  Portuguese  discovi'red 
the  island  in  1470.  In  1873  slavery  In  St.  Thomas  was  abolished  by  the  Portuguese 
government.  The  chief  town  l£  St.  Thomas  or  Chaves,  on  the  n,e,  coast,  and  has  a 
small  but  good  port. 

SAUtT  THOXAI.  CKaiSTtAKB  of,  a  remarkable  religious  community  settled  from  a 
very  early  dat«  on  the  Malabar  coast  of  tiie  Indian  peninsula.  They  take  their  name 
from  the  apostle  St.  Thomas,  who.  according  to  a  very  ancient  tradition,  for  which, 
however,  no  very  positive  evidence  or  satisfactory  authority  can  be  alleged,  preached  in 


I  r<!;^raed  as  the  apostle  of  that  countrv.  As  early  as  the  flth  c.  the  well- 
known  voyager,  Cosmas  Indicopieustes,  reports  ot  numerous  Christian  communities 
wttled  in  Inuia,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  bishops  sent  from  Persia.     To  this  cJ 


c  it  may  be  attributed  that  the  Indian  Christians,  like  those  of  what  may  be  called 
the  mother  church  of  the  Persian  kingdom,  lapsed  into  the  Nestndan  heresy,  which, 
after  the  ilecrees  of  Bphesua  and  Chalcedon.  having  been  suppressed  by  the  civil  laws  of 
the  Roman  empire,  was  driven  beyond  the  limits  of  Itoman  authority,  and  foiiud  its 
most  favored  seat  among  the  hostile  Persians.  Once  establlslied  among  tlie  people, 
these  opinions  continued  to  be  professed  bv  the  Christians  who  survive  in  those 
regions  the  vicissiCudes  of  the  revolutions  of  which  India  in  mediecval  limes  was  the 
scene.  Their  seat  was  almost  entirely  along  the  Malabar  coast,  and  cjttendwl  from  the 
a.  cape,  Comorin,  as  farua  Calicut;  and  they  are  found  scattered  throuijhout  this  length' 
over  the  whole  snace  from  the  western  declivity  of  the  Ghauts  to  the  sea.  From  tbe 
time  of  their  la[)!iin?  into  Nestorianism.  tbeir  bishops  were  ordained  by  the  Ncstorian 
patriarch  of  Babylon,  and  they  possessed  certain  civil  rights  under  the  HlU'c<'s^live 
dynasties  which  ruled  in  tlie  s.  ot  India.  On  tbe  whole,  however,  they  were  muoli 
oppressed;  and  on  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  in  I5BS.  the  Christians  of  St.  Tliomas, 
altliough  Nestorians,  regarded  theni  as  their  deliverers.  Nevertheless,  the  diversity  of 
crec^I  wiH  at  once  recognized  by  tbe  western  missionaries,  and  attempts  were  made  by 
the  successive  bodies  of  missionaries,  Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  finally  Jesuits,  to 
reconcile  them  to  the  Boman  church.  A  union,  more  or  less  real,  was  effected  by  a 
synod  held  at  Diamper  In  1099;  and  one  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  padre  Roz,  was  named 
bishop  in  1801'.  This  union,  however,  was  not  lasting;  Oioy  fell  away  once  again  from 
the  Roman  communion,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  from  Cochin  by  the  Dutch 
completed  tbe  disruption.  A  considerable  number  ot  them,  however,  were  again  united 
to  Rome  through  the  missionaries  of  the  Carmelite  order;  and  toward  the  close  of  the  17th 
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0.,  the  emperor  Leopold  I.  obt^ned  the  leave  of  the  Dutch  to  send  a  bishop  uid  13 
priests  of  inat  order  to  the  Malabar  co&st.  One  of  the  most  seriouB  impedimeatfi  to  the 
influence  of  tboee  missioaaries,  as  well  with  the  schiBmaCics  as  with  Uie  heathen,  waa 
found  in  the  intrigues  and  Jealousies  of  the  Portuguese.  la  later  times,  the  Christians 
of  SL  Thomas,  have  for  the  most  part  been  absorbed  iu  the  native  Chrlatian  populattion. 
Thdr  tenets  were  Id  the  main  those  of  the  Ncatorians  of  Chaidea  and  Mesopolamiii, 
■bout  the  precise  details  of  which  much  controversv  has  prevailed,  and  many  confliet- 
inj;  statements  have  been  made,  according  to  the  relfginus  views  of  the  various  travelers 
or  misBioDoriea  who  have  reported  regarding  tliem.  Much  of  this  conflict  of  testimony 
ftises  from  a  confuston  of  names  rather  than  of  things.   See  NSBTOBtAIfB. 

SAHn  TBOHS,  a  city  In  the  province  of  LlmbarR,  Belgium,  in  the  arroudissement  of 
Hasselt.  It  is  on  several  railways,  contains  ft  number  of  churches  and  a  flne  city  ball; 
manufactures  hats,  lace,  sugar,  oil,  leather,  etc.,  and  In  1890  had  a  population  of  12,896. 
Tntll  the  close  of  the  l!tth  century  it  was  the  seat  of  a  well  kuown  Benedictine  abbey. 

8AIBT  TINCEHT,  a  British  island  of  the  West  Indies,  l)elonKs  to  the  Windward 
group,  and  lies  alwut  28  m.  s.  of  St.  Lucift,  and  100  m.  w.  of  Barbadoes.  lal.  13°  lOi'n., 
lonz,  61°  5'  west.  It  is  15)  m.  long,  lOi  m.  broad,  has  an  area  of  1S2  sq.  m.,  and  con- 
tained (1803)  42,400  Inhabitants,  of  whom  2800  were  white,  &M  were  colored,  and  31,005 
blacli.  A  chain  of  mountains  traverses  the  Island  from  n.  to  s.  and  throws  out  lateral 
branches,  Ijetween  which  are  ravines,  which  widen  into  vallevs  as  they  approach  tlie 
lea-shore.  Evidences  of  volcanic  action  are  everywhere  visible  on  the  island — strata 
•re  upheaved  and  disturbed,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  have  been  displaced.  In  the 
interior  is  a  volcanic  mountain,  8, 106  ft.  high,  the  crater  of  which  la  half  a  mile  in 
diameter.  The  climate  Is  hot,  the  temperature  ranging  from  76'  to  87°.  The  annual 
fainfall  Is  alrant  18  Inches.  No  valuable  minerals  nave  as  yet  been  discovered.  The 
chief  products  are  sugar,  arrowroot,  mm,  spices,  cocoa,  and  molasses.  The  value  of 
the  exports  in  1893  was  £144,894,  of  Imports,  £93,422.  In  the  same  year  vessels  of 
!74,132  tons  entered  and  cleared  the  ports.  Helielon  and  morality  are  at  a  low  ebb- 
more  than  half  the  children  are  reported  as  Illegitimate.  There  are  above  46  schools. 
The  revenue  was  In  1893,  £27,914;  the  enpendlture,  £29,480;  and  the  colonial  debt, 
£16,240.  The  value  of  trade  Is  steadily  decreasing.  The  government  consists  of  an 
administrator  and  colonial  secretary  and  a  legislative  council  composed  of  fonr  official 
and  four  non-offlclal  members.  The  capital  Is  Kingston  (q.v.),  and  the  other  one  or 
two  small  towns  or  villages  are  of  little  note.  In  1861  the  Importation  of  coolies  from 
liiJIa  was  commenced,  600  of  them  having  been  brought  to  the  Island  In  that  year. 
hjocks  of  eartliquaice  are  frequent;  hurricanes  occur  at  intervals,  and  the  violent  rains 
occasionally  damage  the  crops  and  roads. 

UDTT  VlHuUn,  Cafb,  In  Portuguese  Oabe  da  Sao  Virenie,  a  promontory  fonninK 
the  aoutb-weslem  coiner  of  Portugal  and  of  Europe,  off  which  several  Important  itaval 
battlee  have  taken  place.  On  June  10,  16S8,  Admiral  Rooke,  vrith  20  English  men-of- 
war,  was  here  atto&ed  by  a  vastly  superior  French  Sect,  and  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
13  men-of-war  and  80  merchantmen  which  were  sailing  under  Jiis  convoy  \  on  Jan.  16, 
1780,  Adniiral  Rodney  here  destroyed  several  Spanish  bTiI))s  ;  on  Feb.  14,  ITST,  the  great 
bsUle^  cape  St.  Vincent,  between  ISBritlshline-of -battle  audCfrigates,  under  Admiral 
Jervis  (afterward  created  earl  Bt.  Vincent),  and  37  Speoish  hne-of-battle  and  12  frigates, 
remilted  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  latter  and  capture  of  A  of  their  largest  ships  (of  which, 
however,  4  only  were  ultimately  secured).  The  effect  of  this  lest  victory  was  to  frustrate 
the  formidable  Spanish-French  scheme  of  invading  England.  The  fourth  naval  fight  oft 
cape  St  Vincent  took  place  between  the  fleet  of  queen  Haria  of  Portugt^,  commanded 
by  sir  Charles  Napier  (q.v.),  and  that  of  Dom  l^^uel,  in  which  a  portion  of  the  latter 
was  destroyed,  and  the  rest  captured,  Cth  July,  16t^ 

BAIKT  VIBCKflT,  E.tatL  OF.    Bee  Jektib,  3obx. 

SADTT  VI'TrS  DAVCE.    Bee  Chorxa. 

BAI8.  im  ancient  Egyptian  city,  called  in  the  hieroglyphs  8a,  and  existing  at  tlie  time 
of  the  old  monarchy,  was  situateii  on  Uie  right  bonk  of  the  Canonic  branch  of  the  Nile, 
in  31°  4'  n.  lat.  It  is  at  present  called  8a  el  Hagar,  or  Sa  of  the  Stone,  from  some  mod- 
em stone  buildlni^  In  the  neighborhood.  There  are,  however,  no  remains  of  temples  or 
palaces  on  the  site;  ail  that  remains  being  a  wall  of  unburnt  brick  TO  ft.  in  thickness, 
perhaps  the  peribolos  of  the  temple.  Traces  of  the  Temcnos,  T20  ft.  long,  still  exist, 
and  of  the  citadel,  but  the  temples  and  tombs  which  stood  within  the  city  walls  have 
been  completely  stripped;  many  fine  statues  of  basalt  of  the  2eth  or  Saite  dynasty,  from 
this  spot,  lieing  found  In  the  diSercnt  collections  of  Europe.  Baia  gave  its  name  to  a 
HOOK,  and  also  to  two  Egyptian  dynasties,  the  24tb  and  26tb.  founded  by  natives  of  the 
city.  The  goddesses  prfncipally  worshiped  there  were  Ncith  or  Minerva,  and  Ceres  or 
Ua.  Neith  was  said  to  be  the  mother  of  the  sun,  and  is  constantly  called  in  the  hiero- 
gln^Idcal  legends  the  mistress  of  Bals;  and  an  inscription  in  the  temple  of  Neith  Is  said 
Xo  have  declared  of  her,  "I  am  past,  present,  and  future;  no  oneltas  lifted  my  veil;  the 
fmit  I  have  brought  forth  is  the  sun,"  At  Sais  there  was  also  a  sepulcher  of  Osiris. 
The  tombs  of  the  kings,  contrary  to  Egyptian  and  resembling  the  Greek  custom,  were 
wttiiin  the  walls.  The  tomh  of  Amaus  con^sted  of  a  stone  edifice  with  columns,  and  a 
chamber  with  doors.    Sais  was  important  as  a  religious  capilaL    Toward  the  decline  of 


the  moDarchj,  it  rose  to  great  splendor.  TUe  26th  dynaBtj  lraiuten«d  hither  the  capital 
of  the  kiagdom.    Amasu  transported  a  monolithic  shrine  of  granite  from  Eiephautiiie 

to  Sais  after  three  veara'  labor,  employing  3,000  men  in  the  undertaltiag.  Solon  and 
Pytliagoraa  visited  Siis,  and  Plato  was  instructed  in  ila  coIlegCB.  There  eeema  tohave 
been  a  conBJderableGreelt  population  in  the  city;  but  aithough  Sais  continued  to  be  men- 
lioned  after  the26th  dynasly,  its  political  importance  then  declined,  and  Memphis  t>ecame 
the  seat  of  eovertiment.  The  intercourse  between  Sais  and  Athens  subsequently  gave 
rise  to  the  idea  of  Athens  having  been  colonized  from  it  Lepeius,  hfiefe.  p.  12;  Wifcin- 
aon,  Modifn  Egypt,  vol.  i.  p.  188;  Herodot,  ii,  38,  69,  IM;  Strabo,  xviL  p.  801  ■,  Champol. 
Mod,  i'.^M)(«,  It  p.  ai9;  ie«re«,  p.  SO.  . 

B'AIVAB  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  three  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects.  See  Iksia 
The  word  designates  the  votaries  of  8'iva,  and  comprises  different  special  sects,  which 
varied  in  number  at  different  periods  of  mediaval  Hinduism,  To  Judge  by  the  number 
of  shrines  dedicated  to  8'iva  in  his  form  as  Linga,  it  would  seem  Ciiat  the  worship  of  this 
deity  was  the  moat  prevalent  of  all  the  modes  of  adoration;  but  these  temples  are  scarcely 
ever  the  resort  of  numerous  votaries,  and  they  are  regarded  with  comparatively  littfe 
veneration  by  the  Hindus.  In  upper  India,  the  worship  of  S'iva  has,  indeed,  never 
assumed  a  popular  form.  No  legends  are  recorded  of  this  deily  of  a  poetic  or  pleasing 
character;  the  8'aivas,  unlike  the  Vaishnavas,  have  no  works  in  any  ofthe  common  dia 
lects,  such  as  the  Bdm&yan'a,  the  Vd/rtt&,  or  the  BhalctamSed;  no  establishments  in  Hin- 
dustan, like  S'rinBth  or  Purt;  and  their  teachers  of  repute,  like  8'ankara  (q.v.),  are  too 
phiioeophical  and  speculative  to  be  really  popular.  The  worship  of  S'iva  seems,  there- 
fore, to  have  been,  from  a  remote  period,  more  that  of  the  learned  and  speculative 
classes,  than  that  of  the  masses  of  the  people.  In  a  renowned  work  called  the  8ankara-4ig- 
vi^aya,  or  the  victory  of  8'ankara  over  the  world,  composed  by  Anandagiri,  one  of  Ibe 
disciples  of  8'ankara,  several  subdivisions  of  the  B'aivas  are  named— viz.,  the  Sainaa, 
properly  so  called— who  wore  the  Impression  of  the  Linga  on  fwth  arms — the  Raudrat, 
who  had  a  trident  stamped  on  the  forehead ;  the  UgTOx,  who  had  the  drum  of  B'iva  on 
their  arma;  the  Shdktat,  with  an  impresMon  of  the  Linga  on  their  foreheads;  the  Janga- 
mat,  who  carried  a  figure  of  the  Linga  on  their  head;  and  the  PAi:v,pata*,  who  imprinted 
the  same  symbol  on  the  forehead,  breast,  navel,  and  arms.  The  present  divisiona  of  the 
S'aivas,  however,  are  the  following:  The  Dan'd'lns  and  Das'nttmi-Dandlns;  tlio  Yogins; 
the  Jangamas;  the  Paramaliansas;  the  Aghorins;  the  Urdhabfihus;  AkSs'mukliins  and 
Nakhins;  the  QCdaraa;  the  RQkharas,  Bakharas,  and  TJkharas;  the  ESittlingius;  the 
Bralimachftrins;  and  tlie  NSgas. 

The  Dan'iijit,  or  staff -bearers,  properly  so  called,  are  the  representativeB  of  the  fourth 
order,  or  mendicant  life,  into  which  a  Hmdu  is  to  enter  after  he  passed  through  the 
stages  of  a  religious  student,  householder,  and  hermit.  The  Dan'd'in  is  distinguished  bv 
carryinp  a  daWd'a,  or  small  stnff,  with  several  projections  from  it,  and  a  piece  ot  clotn 
dyed  with  red  octier — in  which  the  Brahmacical  cord  is  supposed  to  be  enshrined — 
attached  to  it.  He  shaves  his  hair  and  beard,  wears  only  a  cloth  round  liis  loins,  and 
subsists  on  food  obtained  ready  dressed  from  the  houses  of  the  Brahmans  once  a  day 
only,  which  he  deposits  in  the  small  clay  pot  that  he  always  carries  with  him.  He 
sliould  live  alone,  and  near  to,  but  not  within  a  city;  this  latter  rule,  however,  is  rarely 
observed.  The  genuine  Dan'd'ln  is  not  necessarily  of  the  B'aiva  sect;  but  those  whc 
woiihip  8'ira,  especially  in  his  form  as  Bhairava,  or  the  TerrifHc,  have,  at  the  ceremony 
of  initiation,  a  small  incision  made  on  the  inner  part  of  the  knee,  the  blood  drawn  by 
this  process  being  deemed  an  acceptable  offering  to  the  god.  The  Dat'ndmi-Dan'tTin* 
are  included  in  this  class;  but  they  admit  none  but  Brahmans  into  their  body,  and  are 
considered  to  be  the  descendants  of  Uio  original  members  of  the  fratemitv,  who  refer 
their  origin  to  the  celebrated  Sankara  or  Sankardehdrya  (q.v.).  He  is  said  to  have  had 
four  disciples,  who  are  called  Padmapa'da,  Hssiamalaka,  Sures'wara  or  Handana,  and 
Trot'aka.  Of  these,  the  first  had  two  pupils,  Tirths  and  As'rama;  the  second  two,  Vana 
and  Aran'ya;  the  tbird  had  three.  Suaswatl,  Purt,  and  BhSratl;  and  the  fourth  had  also 
tliree.  Gin  or  Oir,  FSrvata,  and  Sfigara.  These  ten  constitute  collectively  the  Das'n&mi 
(from  dat'an.  ten,  and  tia'tnan,  name);  and  when  a  Brahman  enters  into  either  class,  he 
attaches  to  his  denomination  that  of  the  class  of  which  he  becomes  a  member;  as  Ttrtha, 
Qlri,  etc.  The  phllosopliical  tenets  of  this  sect  are  mainly  those  of  the  Veddnla  <q.v.),  as 
taught  by  8'ankara  and  his  disciples;  but  they  generally  superadd  the  practice  of  the 
YoB<^  (Q'V.),  and  many  of  them  have  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the  Tanb'iu  (q.v.). 

The  ¥ogiiu  BkTC.  properly  sDeaking,  followers  of  the  Toga  (q.v.)  system;  and  the  term 
implies  a  class  of  men  wha  practice  the  most  difficult  austerities,  in  order  to  become 
absorbed  into  the  universal  spirit,  and  thus  liberated  from  repeated  births.  The  votaries 
of  B'iva,  so  called,  hold  that,  by  dint  of  these  practices — svich  as  continued  suppressions 
of  respirations,  sitting  in  94different  attitudes,  flxing  tlieeyesonthe  top  of  the  nose — they 
will  be  finally  united  with  B'iva,  whom  they  consider  as  the  source  and  essence  of  all 
creation.  The  principal  sect  of  this  class  is  Chat  of  the  EdnpMfd  Yogine,  who  trace  their 
oriein  to  a  teacher  named  OoraiATi&tA,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the 
ISth  a,  and,  according  to  tils  followers,  was  an  incarnation  of  S'iva.  A  temple  of  Gor- 
akhnStb  exists  at  Gorakhpur;  a  plain,  called  Qorakhkhetr,  !a  near  Dw&rakt,  and  s 
cavem  of  his  name  at  Earidw9r.    Tlie  Yogins  of  Qorakhnltth  are  called  Kanphfttfis, 
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fmm  hmvlng  their  ears  bored  and  riogs  Inserted  in  tbem  at  the  time  of  tlieir  initiDtlon. 
Tber  may  be  of  any  caste;  they  live  as  aacetica,  single  or  in  colleges;  officiate  as  prieata 
of  gtvain  some  pucea;  mark  tiie  forehead  with  a  transverse  liaoof  ashes,  uid  smear 
the  body  with  the  same  subBtance;  they  deal  in  fortune-telling,  profess  to  cure  diseasM 
with  driirs  and  spells;  and  some  play  and  sing  and  exhibit  animals. 

The  Jangamtu.  or  LinsavaU,  are  likewise  not  an  important  division  of  the  S'nivs 
aect.  Their  essential  characteristic  is  the  wearing  of  the  Linga  emblem  on  some  part  of 
their  dress  or  person. 

The  PaTantahajutu  are  ascetics  Who  pretend  to  be  Kilely  occupied  with  the  investi- 
gation of  Brahman,  and  to  be  equally  induIereDt  to  pleasure  or  pom,  insensible  of  beat 
or  cold,  and  incapable  of  satiety  or  wattt.  Id  proof  of  this,  they  go  naked  in  all 
weathers,  never  indicate  any  natural  want,  and  receive  from  Uieir  attendants  nliat  is 
brouKht  to  them  as  their  alms  or  food. 

Tne  same  apparent  worldlv  indifference  characterizes  the  AgAoriiu;  but  tbey  seek 
occasions  for  its  display,  and  (lemand  alms  as  a  reward  for  its  exhibition.  Tlieir  prac- 
,  tlces,  too,  seem  to  betray  that  orldnally  their  worship  was  not  of  an  Inoffensive  kind, 
'  but  required  even  human  victims  for  its  performance.  They  eat  and  drink  whatever  is 
~ —  '~  them,  even  ordure  and  carrion;  and  in  order  to 'extort  money  from  the  credu- 
ly  resort  to  the  most  disgusting  devices. 

loe  UrdAaMhtiM  are  solitary  mendicants;  they  extend  one  or  both  arms  above  their 
heads  till  tbey  remain  of  themselves  thus  elevated.  They  also  close  the  fist,  and  ilie 
nails  )>eing  suffered  to  grow,  completely  perforate  the  hand.  Thev  usuailv  assume  the 
9'aiva  marks,  and  twist  their  hair  so  as  to  project  from  the  forehead.  In  imitation  of  the 
matted  hair  of  Siva. 

The  AjtibmakAitu  hold  up  their  faces  to  the  sky  till  the  muscles  of  the  bock  of  the 
neck  become  contracted  and  retain  it  in  that  poeition. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  other  sects  we  cannot  afford  space  to  specify;  they  are  equally 


£ 


triflioE  and  sometimes  disgusting.     For  fuller  details  on  the  g'slvas, 

son,  A  Sketch  of  the  BeUgiout  SeeU  of  the  Hindui;  Works,  vol.  L  (edited  by  Dr,  B.  Boet, 
Lond.  1862),  pp.  188,  fl. 

t&KA.    See  5'£i.rviHAi4A. 

SAXAT'ATAVA  la  the  name  of  a  celebrated  Hindu  giammarian,  who  preceded  Pftn'ini 
(q.v.)  and  Vftska  (see  Nirukta),  for  he  is  quoted  by  both  these  authors.  Hlg  giam- 
matical  work,  however,  seems  to  be  lost,  for  no  portion  of  it  has  as  yet  been  forthcom- 
ing; andanftttemptrecenllvmade  to  identify  with  it  aKrammarof  a  B'ftkat'ftyana,  copies 
ofwhich  are  met  with  at  toe  India  office  library,  London,  and  at  Madras,  has  signally 
failed.  The  latter  Sftkat'Syana  is  a  Jaina  (q.v.),  who  is  not  only  later  than  Kfttyayana 
(q.v.),  but,  in  ail  probability,  a  modern  writer. 

BATHAIig',  commonly  written  Saghahem,  native  nameTAXAiKA,  alongandnarroTi- 
bland,  runs  from  n.  to  s.  close  off  the  shores  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  s.w.  of  the  Sea  of 
Ocbotsk.  It  formerly  belonged  partly  to  Russia  and  partly  to  Japan,  but  the  whole  of 
the  island  now  belongs  to  Russia,  Japan  having  surrendered  its  portion  in  1875  The 
«rtimated  area  is  29,336  sq.  m.  Pop.  '94,  26,590.  It  is  620  m.  in  length,  and  about  90 
m.  In  extreme  breadth.  Lat,  46°  5T-64°  24'  n.  In  lat.  52°  the  Island  approaches  to 
within  0  m.  of  the  mainland,  from  which  It  is  separated  by  the  shallow  Mamla  atralt,  A 
CDOUntaln-chaln  with  craggy  summits,  which  In  lal.  52°  are  covered  with  snow  through- 
out the  year,  traverses  the  Island  from  n.  to  south.  There  are  no  important  natural  ha^ 
bora.  Of  late  years  Sakhalin  has  been  used  as  a  convict  station.  The  rivers  and  the 
coasts  swarm  with  Sne  fish.  Immense  stores  of  flah  are  preserved  in  a  fraten  state 
during  winter,  and  upon  these  the  natives  and  their  dogs  in  great  port  subsist.  On  the 
e.  coast  of  the  Island  the  vegetation,  especially  in  the  n.,  has  a  stunted  appearance.  On 
the  w.  coast  luxuriant  grass  clothes  the  valleys,  and  forests  of  pine,  fir,  blrcli,  larch, 
oak,  and  maple  trees  cover  the  mountains.  Among  the  animals  ore  the  reindeer,  the 
stag,  roe,  elk,  and  musk  ox.  In  the  northern  part  of  Sakhalin  the  climate  Is  even  more 
rigorous  than  at  Nikolaevsk  (q.v.).  The  Inhabitants  carry  on  an  Inconsiderable  barter 
tntde  with  their  fish,  fun,  and  seals.  Coal  has  been  discovered  In  several  localities  and 
explored  by  the  Russians.     Havensteln's  Riuriam  on  (he  Amur  (Trubner  4  Co.,  Lond. 

SAEEKALDT  ITLA  Hom,  now  commonly  and  more  properly  called  Algun,  a  t  of 
Manchooda  In  the  Chinese  empire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Amur.  Lat.  50^0'  n  long 
\Ti°  28'  east.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  the  Manchoo  on  the  Amur,  and  Is  somber  fn 
appearance,  though  it  conUlns  many  gayly  painted  temples.  The  great  quadrangle, 
containing  the  Kovemment  and  other  buildings.  Is  square,  and  Is  surrounded  by  double 
rows  of  pallsadee.  The  town  has  been  made  a  naval  station.  Paper  lanterns  hann 
•cnms  the  streets,  and  fantutle  figures,  dragons,  etc.,  cut  in  paper,  are  flxed  to  poIcK 
above  the  shops.  Hlllet,  tobacco,  and  other  products  ore  grown  in  the  vlcinltv  for 
export.     Pop.  15,000.  ■* 

SAKI,  a  kind  of  beer  which  the  Japanese  make  from  rice.  It  Is  the  common  alco- 
holic Uquor  of  Japan.     It  is  clear,  and  has  a  peculiar  taste,  which  Europeans  generally 


□  igilfzed  by  Google 


reckon  uspleasuit.  The  Japanese  usuall.T  heat  it  before  drinking,  and  pour  It  Into  tittt 
cups  or  saucers  of  lackerea  wood.  It  produces  a  ver;  speedy  and  Iran^ient  Intosi- 
catiou.     See  Beer. 

8AXI,  Pithecia,  aceniu  of  American  monkeys,  having  the  t&il,  which  \s  not  prehensile, 
covered  with  vwy  long  hatr,  wlience  they  are  often  called  fox-tailed  monleeyi.  The 
liead  is  round,  and  Uie  muzzle  short,  the  ears  not  unlike  thoae  of  the  human  race.  Ttie 
whole  body  la  covered  with  long  hair. 

B  ASTU  la  the  name  of  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  Hindu  sects  (see  Iirou).  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  a'akU,  which  means  "  power,  energy ;"  but,  initsspecial 
application,  denotes  the  energy  of  the  deity,  and  particularly  that  of  the  gods  of  the 
Hindu  Iriiid,  Brahma,  Viahn  u,  and  8  iva.  This  energy,  ori^ally  spoken  of  aa  the 
wish  or  will  of  the  t^upreme  Being  to  create  the  universe,  and  afterward  dilal«d  upon  in 
metaphorical  and  poetical  speech,  assumed  at  the  Pauranik  period  (see  Hindu  Otiigion 
under  India)  the  form  of  a  separate  deity,  thought  of  as  the  wife  of  the  god  to  whom 
ft  belonga.  Accordingly,  Sarasnatt  became  the  3'aktl  ur  wife  of  Brahman  ;  Lakahmi 
(q.v.),  the  8'akli  or  wife  of  Vishn'u;  and  Devi,  or  Durgfl,  or  Umg  (q.v.),  the  8'akti  or  ' 
wife  of  S'iva.  Sdkta,  properly  speaking,  means,  therefore,  a  worshiper  of  any  of 
these  female  representations  of  the  divine  power;  bul,  in  its  special  and  uaual  senae,  it 
is  applied  to  the  worshiper  of  the  female  energv  or  wife  of  S'lva  alone;  and  the  SAktas, 
properiy  so  called,  are,  therefore,  the  votaries  of  Dur^  or  Devi,  or  UmS  (q.v.).  Since 
S'iva  (q.v.)  is  the  type  of  destruelion,  liis  energy  or  wife  becomes  slill  more  so  the  type 
of  all  that  is  terrific :  and,  in  coasequeocc,  her  worship  is  baaed  on  the  assumption  fliat 
she  can  be  propitiated  only  by  practices  which  involve  the  destruction  of  life,  and  in 
which  she  herself  delighls.  That  such  a  worship  must  lead  to  the  bruCalization.  and 
degenerate  into  the  grossest  licentiouaoess,  of  thi»e  addicted  to  it,  is  but  natural ;  and  It 
wilt  easily  be  understood  Ihat  the  S'SkU  religion  became  the  worst  of  all  forms  which 
the  various  aberrations  of  the  Hindu  mind  assumed.  Appealmg  to  the  supcrstttione  of 
the  vulgar  mind,  it  has  its  professors,  chiefly  amon^  the  lowest  classes;  and,  among 
these  again,  it  prevails  especially  in  Ben^l,  where  it  is  cultivated  with  practices  even 
scarcely  known  in  most  other  provinces.  The  works  from  whlcli  the  tenets  and  rites  of 
this  religion  are  derived,  are  known  by  tlie  collective  term  of  Tantrai  (q.v.),  but  as  in 
some  oftheso  works  the  ritual  enjoined  does  not  comprehend  all  the  impure  practices 
which  are  recommended  in  others,  the  sect  became  divided  into  two  leading  branches, 
tbc  Dakthin'dchdrin*  and  V&mddi&rini,  or  the  followers  of  the  right-hand  and  left-hand 

The  DakihinldehdHm  arc  the  more  respectable  of  the  two.  They  profess,  indeed,  to 
possess  a  ritual  as  pure  as  that  of  the  Vedas.  Nevertheless,  they  annually  decapitate  a 
number  of  helpless  animals,  especially  kids,  and  In  some  cases  pommel  the  animal  to 
death  with  their  lists,  or  offer  blood  without  destroying  life — practices  contrary  to  the 
Vedic  ritual.  The  VdmAeMrira,  on  the  otjier  hand — the  type  of  the  3'ftkta — and  among 
thcte  especial] V that  branch  calledKaula  or  Eullna,  adopt  aritualof  the  grossest  impuri- 
ties. Their  object  is,  by  reverencine  Devi,  who  is  one  with  S'iva,  to  obtain  auper- 
natural  powers  In  this  life,  and  to  be  identified  after  death  with  S'iva  and  his  consort. 
■''According  to  the  immediate  object  of  the  worshiper,"  Prof  essor  Wilson  says,  "is 
the  partlcuMr  form  of  worstiip ;  but  all  the  forms  remiire  the  use  of  some  or  all  of  the 
five  letters  M^viz.,  mSnsa,  inatsya,  madya,  maithuna,  and  mudrfl — i.e..  flesh,  flsh, 
_!__    u^jj^  and  certain  mystical  gesticulations.     Suitable  montnw  for  formulas)  a" 


also  indispensable,  according  to  the  end  proposed,  consisting  of  various  unmeaning 
monosyllabic  combinations  of  letters,  of  great  imaginary  efficacy.  Where  the  objector 
the  ceremony  is  to  acquire  an  interview  with,  and  control  over,  impure  spirits,  a  dead 
body  is  necessary.  The  adept  is  also  to  be  alone,  at  midnight,  in  a  cemetery  or  place 
where  bodies  arc  burned  or  buried,  or  criminals  executed;  seated  on  the  corpse,  he  Is  to 
perform  tiie  usual  offerings,  and  if  he  does  so  without  fear,  the  Bhfllas,  the  Ynginis,  and 
otiier  male  or  female  goblins,  become  his  slaves.  In  this,  and  many  of  the  observances 
practiced,  solitude  is  enjoined;  but  all  tlie  principal  ceremonies  comprehend  the  wor- 
sliip  of  S'nkti,  and  require  for  that  purpose  the  presence  of  a  female  as  the  living  repre- 
sentative and  type  of  the  goddess.  This  worship  is  mostly  celebrated  in  a  mixed  society, 
tlie  men  of  winch  represent  Bhalrava  (or  S'iva  aa  the  Terrific),  and  the  women,  Bhairavt 
(S'akli  or  Devi  as  the  Terrific),  The  B'akti  is  personated  by  a  naked  female,  to  whom 
~       lulcd  a  -       --■-     ■ ■—'-       • 


It  and  wine  are  offered,  and  then  distributed  among  the  assistants;  the  recitation  of 

various  mantna  and  texts,  and  the  performance  of  the  mudr&,  or  gesticulations  with 
Ihe  fingers,  accompanying  the  different  stages  of  tlio  ceremony;  and  it  is  terminated  with 
the  most  scandalous  orgies  among  tlie  votaries."  The  s^ime  author  adds  that,  "in  justice 
to  the  doctrines  of  the  sect,  it  is  to  be  observed,  thftt  tliesc  practices,  if  instituted  merely 
for  sensual  gratification,  are  held  to  be  as  illicit  and  reprehensible  as  in  any  other  branch 
of  the  Hindw  faith;"  but  full  assent  must  be  given  to  his  remark  which  follows  a  text 
quoted  by  him  in  support  of  this  view,  for  be  says:  "It  is  only  to  be  added  that  if  the 

eromulgalors  of  these  doctrines  were  sincere,  which  is  far  from  imposaihie,  they  must 
Bve  been  filled  with  a  strange  frenzy,  and  have  been  strangely  ignorant  of  hnman 
nature." 

'*  The  members  of  this  sect  are  very  numerous,  especially  among  the  Brahmanical 


cute;  aH  clanee  are,  however,  admissible,  and  eqoal  at  the  ceiemocieft  of  the  sect.  Tlic 
.  paitlciilar  inragnia  of  these  B'Oktae  are  a  Bemiclrcular  line  or  llaes  on  the  foreheHil,  (if 
Ted  sanden  or  TeTmilion.  or  a,  red  slreak  up  the  middle  of  the  forehead,  with  a  circular 
ipot  of  red  at  the  root  of  the  oose.  They  use  a  roeary  made  of  the  seedj^  of  the  eleoc&r- 
pOB,  or  of  coral  Iteads,  but  of  no  gi^ater  length  than  ma;  be  concealed  in  the  hand ;  or 
Ihey  keep  it  in  a  amall  puree,  or  a  bag  of  red  cloth.  In  worriilping,  they  wear  a  piece 
of  red  allk  round  the  1oin«,  and  decorate  themselves  with  garlandB  of  crimson  flowers." 
Two  other  sects  are  likewise  mentioned  as  belouKing  to  the  B'Sktas,  the  K&ndm&ya»  and 
SarArint,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  are  stul  in  existence.  The  former  are  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  s.  of  India;  and  the  latter  seem  to  have  been  worshipers  of  Devi 
in  her  territic  fonas,  the  oSering  to  herof  human  ntcriflcos  being  the  principal  feature  of 
Ibeir  rituaL  If  there  are  still  any  votaries  of  this  sect.  Profeaaor  Wileou  believes  that 
they  are  the  miscreants  who,  more  for  i»iy  than  devotion,  at  certain  feativals,  inflict 
ipon  themselves  bodily  tortures,  such  as  piercing  their  Qesh  with  hooks  or  spits,  reclin- 
ing upon  beds  of  spikes,  gasliing  themselves  with  knives,  etc. — See  H.  H.  Wilson,  ,J 
Steteh  of  the  BeHgiout  SeeU  of  th»  Biadia;  Works,  vol.  L  (edited  by  Dr.  R.  Itoet,  1862), 
rii.  340,  tt. 

UXUMTALA  ia  cms  of  the  mo«  pleasing  female  character  of  Hindu  mythology, 
fibe  is  meniioned  as  a  water-nymjdi  in  the  T^fTrda(see  Vbda);  she  Is  the  subject  of  a 
beautiful  episode  of  the  Mahabhi£raia  (quy.),  and  is  spoken  of  in  the  Pmdn'at;  but  hei 
DBOie  baa  become  especi^y  familiar  in  Europe  through  the  celebrated  drama  of  ESIidAsa 
(q.T.),  whkb,  introdoced  to  us  by  sir  William  Jones  m  1789,  became  the  starting-point 
d  Suukrlt  philcdogy  in  Europe.  The  principal  features  of  the  legend  of  SakuntalB,  as 
nairated  in  tlie  JfoUMdrola,  are  the  following:  Sakimtala  was  the  daughter  of  the 
atlut  yis'wa'mitra  (q.v.>  and  the  Apaaras.  or  waler-nymph,  Menakl  Abandoned  by  her 
parents,  she  was  adopted  by  the  aamt  Ean'wa,  who  brought  her  up  in  tus  hermitage  ae 
his  daughter.  Once  upon  a  time,  king  Dushyanta  went  a-huutlng  in  the  forest,  and 
accidentallv  coming  to  the  hermita^  of  Kan'wa,  saw  Sakuntala,  and  fell  in  love  with 
id  her  to  many  him  according  to  the  rile  of  the  Gandharva  marriage, 
d  her  that  the  aon  she  would  bear  him  should  be  the  heir  to  his  throne,  and 

e  would  lake  her  home  as  his   queen  to  his  royal  city.    Ean'wa,  who  had  been 

afaaent  while  thia  event  fa^ipened,  retnraed  to  the  hermitage,  and  through  his  divine 
knowledge  knew  the  whcde  secret,  though  It  had  not  been  confessed  to  bun  by  Snkun- 
lala.  She  in  due  lime  was  delivered  of  a  aon,  and  remained  at  the  hermitage  until  the 
boy  waa  sis  years  old;  but  as  Duabyanta,  unmindful  of  bis  promise,  did  not  send  any 
tneasengvr  tor  her  Ean'wa  directed  her  to  proceed  with  her  boy  to  the  residence  of 
Dnshyanta.  This  she  did;  but  when  she  arrived  at  his  residence,  she  was  repudiated  by 
the  kmg.  Nor  did  her  speech,  however  touching  and  eloquent  move  his  heart,  until 
at  last  a  heavenly  v<^cc  assured  him  that  Sakuntala  had  spoken  the  truth,  and  that  he 
■aw  before  him  his  lawful  son.  Therenpon,  Dushyanta  recognized  Sakuntala  as  his 
queen,  and  her  son  as  hie  heir.  The  latter  was  named  Bh&rata,  and  became  the  founder 
of  the  glorious  raoe  of  the  Bb&ratas.  In  the  draroa,  KSiidSsa's  genius  had  full  scope  to 
work  out  the  incidents  of  this  legend,  so  as  to  display  the  accomplished  female  charac- 
ter of  Sakuntala,  and  likewise  to  show  that  the  obstade  which  arose  to  her  reoognilion 
was  not  the  hult  of  Dushyanta,  but  the  consequence  of  a  curse  which  Bakuntala  bad 
incurred  from  a  wrathful  saint  who,  when  once  on  a  visit  to  Eau'wa's  hermitage,  bad 
conddered  himself  neglected  by  her.  Since,  in  the  drama,  Dushyanta  recognizes  Ssk- 
natala  by  means  of  a  ring  he  had  given  lier  at  the  hermitage,  the  name  of  the  drama  is 
AiAijttdna-8aku.ntaia,  or  "the  drama  In  which  Sakuntala  [is  remembered]  by  a  token.' 
There  are  two  ver^ons  In  which  this  drama  now  exists — an  older  and  a  more  recent  or  ~ 


v.bs 


The  latter  was  first  edited  at  Calcutta,  1761,  then  at  Paris,  1830,  by  A.  L.  Chfev,  who 
also  gave  a  French  translation  of  it;  later  and  better  editions  of  it  (Cul.  1860  and  lb64) 
were  prepared  bv  the  Pandit  Prem  Chnnder  Tarkai36^ah.  under  the  superinleo  dunce  of 
Prof.  Edward  B,  Cowell,  the  principal  of  the  Sanskrit  college  at  Calcutta.  The  older 
vntion  has  t)een  edited  by  Dr.  O.  Boehtlingk  (Bonn,  1843),  by  Prof.  M.  Williams  (Hert- 
ford, 1853),  and  by  a  Bombay  pandit  at  the Induprakfifl'a  pre8s{Bomb,,  18HI).  Thefirst 
English  translation  of  it  Is  that  by  sir  William  Jones  (Gal.,  1789) ;  tlie  second  was  made 
by  Prof.  M.  Williams  (Hertford,  1853)  ;  it  deserves  the  highest  acknowledgment,  on 
account  of  the  consummate  taste  with  which  It  has  rendered  the  metrical  part  of  the 
original  Among  the  various  German,  Italian,  Danish,  and  other  translations  of  this 
diuna,  the  German   tntnalatlon   by  &nst  Meyer  (Btutt.,  1853)  la  worthy  of   especial 

VAXTAJniin,  or  the  Baiht  S'akta,  is  a  name  of  <A«  Buddha,  the  founder  of  the 
Buddhist  religion.    See  Bosdbisji. 

lU,  Yat&ria  rebuita,  a  tree  of  th 
timber  trees  of  India.    Great  sal  for  ^ 

■nountaint,  bat  in  many  places  they  have  been  nearly  cut  down.  The  care  of  govem- 
nwttt  is  now  extended  to  tlieir  preservation. 

UU,  Gkobqb  Auoustttb  Hbhht,  b.  Xiondon,  1838:  son  of  an  Italian  who  married 
■  favorite  English  dnger  of  West  Indian  extraction.  He  was  educated  to  be  an  artist, 
but  devoted  nimself  to  literature.    He  became  a  contributes  to  Htntt^uAd  Wori*.  the 
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Wdeome  Gvstt,  the  JUuftraied  London  Nevsi,  AU  iKe  Tear  Round;  and  was  the  founder 
tind  flrgt  editor  of  the  T&mpU  Bar  Magatait.  He  came  to  America  in  1868  aa  Hpecial 
correspODdeat  for  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  London;  and  in  1864  published  Atneriea  in  lltt 
Midtlof  the  War.  He  act«d  at  correspondent  to  the  uime  paper  in  Algeria  in  1864 
and  1875;  at  the  Paria  expoxition  1867;  during  Che  Franco-Gerinaa  war  1870-71;  in 
Spain,  Morocco,  and  Venice  1975;  and  in  Russia  1876.  In  1879  he  visited  America  as 
a  lecturer.  He  haa  puhlitihed,  among  other  worlra :  A  Journey  Due  North;  T\mee  A>und 
tt<  Clock;  Sffoen  Sotu  of  Mammon;  Strangt  Aduenturea  of  Captain  Hangeroxu;  Fhm 
Waterloo  to  the  Penijitiua;  Note*  and  Sketohei  <^  the  Pari*  ErpotOion;  Borne  and  Teniee; 
and  Under  the  Sun.     He  revisited  theU.  S.,  on  a  lecturing  tour,  1880.     D.  1800. 

BALAAIC'  [Sddm,  Arah.  =  Heb.  Malom,  peace),  the  general  term  of  salutatioa  amonr 
the  Mohammedans.  They  are  generall7  very  formal  in  their  social  manners,  althou^ 
their  demeanor  and  conversation  are  unrestrained  enough,  both  among  men  and  women. 
Several  of  their  social  usages  in  this  respect  are  founded  upon  religioua  precepts;  among 
these  is  the  custom  of  greeting  each  other  with  the  words:  "  E$-£sldmii  aitUium"  (Peace 
be  with  you),  which  is  answered  by:  "With  you  be  peace,  and  the  mercy  of  GFod,  and 
bis  blessinKSI"  This  salutation  is  neither  to  oe  addraseed  to  nor  to  be  received  from 
ixay  non-Mohammedan.  The  reply;,  when  one  Moslem  salutes  another,  is  obligaton', 
wUile  the  address  itself  is  rather  arbitrary.  Should  the  saluted  refuse  to  reply,  then  the 
other  may  revoke  his  salutation,  aa  he  does  in  the  case  of  his  discovery  that  the  person 
Kaluted  is  not  a  true  believer,  with  the  words:  "Peace  be  on  ua  and  on  alt  the  righteous 
worshipers  of  God."  Generally  the  rider  salutes  the  person  on  foot,  the  passer-by 
those  who  sit  down  or  stand  still;  the  smaller  party  salutes  the  larger,  the  young  the 
older,  etc.  Salutation  is  to  be  the  first  and  the  last  thing  on  entednga  houaa  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  rising  scale  of  the  different  modes  of  obeisance  witli  the  Moslem:  1.  Placing 
tiie  rigtit  hand  upon  the  hreast;  2.  Touching  the  ^ps  and  the  forehead  or  turban  (or  fore- 
bead  and  turban  only)  with  the  right  haoa;  8.  Iraing  the  same,  but  sli^tly  inclining 
the  head  during  that  action;  4.  The  same,  but  iDclioiiig  the  body  also;  5.  The  same,  pri' 
viously  touching  the  ground  with  the  right  hand;  S.  Kissing  the  hand  of  the  person  to 
whom  the  obeisance  is  ^id;  7.  Kissing  his  sleeve;  8.  Kisuing  the  skirt  of  his  clolbing; 
9,  Kissing  his  feet;  10.  Kissing  the  ground.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood  (ngain-^t 
Ha  8acy)  as  merely  touching  the  ground  previous  to  touching  the  lips  and  forehead 
with  the  right  band.  The  first  five  modes  are  accompanied  by  the  "Peace  be  nilh 
you,"  and  tbe  reply  given  above.  The  sixth  mode  is  observed  by  servants  or  pupils  to 
their  master,  wife  to  husbaod,  and  children  to  father,  and  sometimes  mother,  by  the 
young  to  the  aged,  and  the  leas  learned  to  the  learned  and  pious  (Lane,  Nota  to  Arab. 
JUighlx.  etc.). 

BAXAS,  the  name  given  to  a  prBparBtton  of  raw  herbs  for  food.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  salt  is  one  ot  the  chief  ingredients  used  in  dressing  a  salad.  The 
principal  salad  herbs  are  lettuce,  endive,  cUcorv,  celery,  mustud,  and  cress;  water- 
cress, onions,  radishes,  chervil,  and  a  few  savoirnorbs  used  to  give  flavor.  They  are 
usually  cut  up  and  mixed  with  salt,  vinegar,  oil,  and  other  condiments,  according  to 
taate.  Sugar  is  also  frequently  added.  Creases,  seed-leaves  of  mustard,  etc.,  are  often 
eaten  without  any  addition.  Salad  has  always  been  a  favorite  food  with  civilized 
nations,  and  has  very  little  varied  in  its  composition.  The  Romans  used  it,  and  made 
It  thus:  Cultivated  endive  was  cut  small  after  careful  washing  and  draining,  Ihea  gravy 
and  oil  were  poured  over  it,  and  fioely-minced  onions  were  strewed  over  the  whole, 
then  a  little  vinegar  and  honey  was  added,  and  the  salad  served  up.  The  great  value  of 
salads  is  in  the  fact  that  they  are  uncooked,  and  consequently  contain  a  larger  quantity 
ot  mineral  matter,  such  as  potash,  soda,  etc..  than  if  boiled.  Salads  are  somelimea  pre- 
pared with  animal  food,  such  as  boiled  lobsters,  crabs,  eggs,  £tc. 

BALASnr,  the  nome  given  by  western  writers  to  Balahkd-din  Ycssut  ibr  Atob, 


le  great  Moslei       ,   

chivalry,  he  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  characters  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of 
that  period.  He  belonged  to  llie  Kurdish  tribe  of  Ravad,  and  was  bom  at  Tekreit  (a  town 
on  tbe  Tigris,  of  which  his  father  Ayub  was  kutieal  or  governor  under  the  Seljuks)  in 
1137.  Following  the  example  of  his  father  and  uncle,  he  entered  tbe  service  of  Noured- 
din  (q.v.),  prince  of  Syria,  and  accompanied  his  uncle  in  his  various  expeditions  to 
^^yp^ '"  command  of  noureddin's  army.  Baladin  was  at  this  time  much  addicted  to 
wine  and  gambling,  and  it  was  not  till  at  the  head  of  a  small  detachment  of  the  Syrian 
army  he  was  beleaguered  in  Atezandria  by  the  combined  Chiistians  of  Palestine  and 
Egyptians  that  hu  gave  indications  of  possessing  tbe  qualities  requisite  for  a  great 
caplain.  On  the  death  of  bis  uncle  SlilrXoh,  Saiadin  became  grand-vizier  of  the  Fati- 
mite  caliph,  and  received  the  title  of  SS-jnelek-el-ruui;  "the  victorious  prince;"  but  the 
Christians  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  alarmed  at  the  elevation  of  a  Syrian  emir  to  supremo 
power  in  Egypt,  made  a  combined  and  vigorous  attach  on  the  new  vizier.  Saiadin 
fiitled  them  at  Damietta,  and  Iransterred  tire  contest  to  Palestine,  taking  several  fort- 
resses, and  defeating  his  asaailanlfl  near  Gaza  ;  but  Rbout  the  same  lime  his  newborn 
power  was  exposed  to  a  still  more  formidable  danger  from  his  master,  Nbureddin.  whose 
jealousy  of  the  talents  and  ambition  of  his  able  young  lieuL  required  all  the  skill  and 


warioGM  at  Baladln's  command  to  allay.  On  Nooreddin's  death  in  1174,  Saladln  b^an 
a  struggle  with  his  oacceasor,  which  ended  in  tus  eelabUsliing  himself  as  the  sultan  or 
Egypt  and  Syria,  a  title  vltlch  was  confirmed  to  him  by  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  The  next 
ten  yean  were  occupied  in  pet^  wan  with  the  Cbrisluns,  and  in  the  arrangement  and 
consolidation  of  his  now  eitenaive  dominion.  The  plundering  by  the  Christians  of  a 
rich  pilgrim  caravan  on  its  wav  to  Mecca,  an  Infringement  of  the  treaty  with  Saladlii, 
brought  down  upon  them  the  tatter's  vengeance  ;  their  army  miSered  a  dreadful  defeat 
at  Tiberias  (July  4,  1187) ;  the  king  of  Jerusalem,  the  two  gTand-masters,  and  many 
other  wanioiB  of  high  rank  were  taken  captive ;  Jerusalem  was  stormed  (Oct.  2),  and 
almost  every  other  fortified  place  In  Palestine  was  taken.  The  news  of  this  great  suc- 
cess of  the  infidels  being  brought  to  western  Europe,  aroused  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Christians  to  iU  highest  pitch,  and  a.  powerful  army  of  crusaders,  headed  by  the  kings 
of  France  and  England,  speedily  made  their  appearance  on  the  scene  of  strife.  They 
captured  Acre  In  1191,  and  RicWrd  CiEur-de-Lion,  at  the  head  of  that  portion  of  the 
crusading  army  which  adhered  to  him,  continued  the  war  with  success,  twice  defeated 
B^^din,  took  Ceaarea  and  Jaffa,  and  finally  obtained  a  treaty  for  three  years  (Aug., 
1103),  by  which  the  coast  from  Jaffa  to  Tyre  was  yielded  to  the  Christiana.  In  the  fol- 
lowiiw  year  SaUdin  died  at  Damascus  of  a  disease  under  which  he  had  long  sufiered. 
Baladm  was  not  a  mere  soldier ;  his  wise  administration  left  behind  It  traces  which 


endured  for  centuries ;  and  the  citadel  of  Cairo  and  sundry  canals,  dikes,  and  roads  s 
existing  evidencM  of  his  careful  attention  to  the  wants  of  his  subjects.  In  him  the 
warrior  instinct  of  the  Kurd  was  united  to  a  high  intelligence  ;  and  even  his  opponents 
frankly  attribute  to  him  the  noblest  qualities  of  medieval  chivalry.  Invincible  courage, 
inviolable  fidelity  to  treaties,  greatness  of  aool,  piety,  justice,  and  modentlon. 

Ttie  Ayubite  dynastv  of  which  he  was  the  founder  ruled  over  Byria  tlU  12S9,  wlien 
It  was  diepoesessed  by  the  Perso-Hongols,  and  over  Egypt  till  the  rise  of  the  flist  Uame- 
bke  kingdom  under  Ibeg  la  lasO. 

BALADO  BITEB,  In  the  Argentine  Bepabllc,  rises  In  the  n.w.  of  the  province,  flows 
i.e.,  and  after  a  course  of  about  600  m.  empties  into  the  Farani  below  Santa  Vi.  It  is 
navigable  below  the  Salta  lowlands,  and  has  a  total  length  of  about  1120  m. 


SALAJUKCA,  a  famous  t.  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modern  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  three  rocky  hills  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tormea,  61  m.  S.w.  of  Valladolld. 
Prior  to  Its  almost  total  destruction  by  the  French  In  1612,  It  was  renowned  for  the 
number  of  Its  splendid  edifices  and  Institutions,  and  even  yet  It.is  a  rich  mine  for  the 
architect,  abounding  as  it  does  In  magnificent  specimens  of  simple  and  florid  Gothic, 
as  well  as  of  the  rkbest  cinque-cenlo.  It  U  surrounded  by  a  wall  pierced  with  nine 
gates,  and  a  part  of  which  is  very  old.  The  narrow,  crooked,  dark,  and  ateep  streets, 
contAlning  many  old  and  stately  structures,  the  residences  of  the  old  nobility,  give  to 
the  town  an  antique  and  venerable  look.  Besides  the  old  cathedral,  a  simple  and  mas- 
sive edifice,  it  contains  five  other  churches  of  the  12th  century.  The  new  cathedral, 
begun  in  1618,  Is  a  magnificent  structure  In  fiorid  Gothic,  In  the  adornment  of  which 
painting,  gliding,  and  sculpture  have  been  largely  and  most  successfully  used.  At  the 
close  of  the  IStti  c.  Salamanca  contained  27  parish  churches,  30  convents,  and  '25  col- 
leges. Of  the  colleges,  20  were  destroyed  by  the  French  while  the  town  was  in  their 
possession,  as  well  as  about  20  of  the  convents,  for  the  punrase  of  obtaining  materials 
tor  the  erection  of  fortifications,  and  for  firewood.  The  univenlty  of  Salamanca,  with 
which  the  university  of  Fatencia  (q.v.)  was  incorporated  In  1243,  was  founded  In  1200. 
It  consisted  of  a  number  of  collies,  divided  Into  mayora  and  memiru,  or  larger  and 
•mailer  colleges.  Of  the  former,  there  were  only  six  In  Spain,  and  four  of  these  were 
at  Salamanca:  the  other  colleges  were  21  in  number.  In  the  14th  c.  the  univenlty  was 
attended  by  17,000  students.  The  library,  according  to  the  most  recent  statements, 
contains  60,000  volimies  and  MSS.  The  school  of  Salamanca  Is  Interesting  to  British 
subjects  as  having,  from  an  early  period.  Included  a  college  for  Irish  students,  which 
■npplied  many  of  the  ecclesiastics  who  continued  to  minister  to  their  countrymen  dur- 
ing the  peuai  times,  and  which  la  still  In  existence.  One  of  the  most  highly-prized 
works  in  Roman  Catholic  divinity  Is  the  great  collection  of  controversial  and  moral 
theology,  bv  the  memben  of  the  college  of  Carmelite  friars  in  Salamanca,  who  are 
known  bj  the  name  of  Salmanticerues,  or  the  Salamatua  thealogiana.  The  Plaia  ilaynr  Is 
the  largest  square  In  Spain,  and  when  fitted  up  as  a  bull  arena,  as  It  was  so  recently  as 
18»3,  It  accommodates  from  16,000  to  20,000  persons.  The  bridge  acros-s  the  Tonnes  la 
of  Roman  foundation.  The  Coieglo  Vlego  Is  the  provincial  museum.  Manufactures  of 
cloth,  leather,  and  earthenware  are  carried  on.     Pop.  'S7,  22,1H0. 

Salamanca,  the  ancient  SalmmUiea,  was  a  Roman  muntcijnufn.  In  the  vicinity  was 
won  one  of  the  most  famous  victories  of  the  peninsular  war,  by  the  British  under  Wel- 
lington against  the  French  under  Mamionc,  July  22,  1812. 

■ALUUHSEB,  in  the  si 

:he  shape  of  a  man,  whose  

meut.    Faracels<u  placed  salamandere  among  the  elementary  spirits. 


j.Gooi^lc 


B&LA]tAin)BK,  talamatulra,  ajEenoB  of  batrachlftUB,  of  the  family  uiamandrida,  to 
vhicb  nente  (q.v.)  also  boloDg.  The  name  1b,  indeed,  BometimeB  extended  U>  the  whole 
family;  newts  being  called  aqvatie  taUioumdera,  and  the  name  terrtstri^  taiamarUItT 
being  given  to  this  genus,  the  speciea  of  which  inhabit  water  only  in  their  tadpide  state, 
SD(l  return  to  it  only  to  deposit  Itieir  eggs,  generally  living  in  moist  places,  as  undsr 
Btonea.  roots  of  trees,  etc.  The  general  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of  newts,  but  the 
(aii  is  round,  not  flat  as  in  newts.  Several  species  we  found  in  Europe ;  none  of  them, 
however,  in  Britain.  The  Spotted  S&i^mandes  (8.  joaeulota).  6  or  8  in.  long,  black, 
with  brigtu  yellow  stripes  on  its  sides,  and  livid  blue  beneath,  is  widely  spread  through- 
out Burope.  Ilie  Bl&ck  Salahandeb  {8.  atra)  is  much  smaller,  black,  the  body  and 
tul  ringed,  the  (ail  almost  as  if  formed  of  treads.  It  is  abundant  in  the  Alps  and  moun- 
tains o?  southern  Oermany.  Otiier  species  are  found  in  Spain,  ItAly,  etc.;  Asia  and 
Korth  America  also  produce  numerous  species.     Salamanders  feed  on  norms,  slugs, 

The  


snails,  and  insects.  They  are  inert  and  sluggish  creatures,  and  timid  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  their  stupidity  pennita.  The  brain  is  very  small.  They  are  perfectly  harm- 
less, although  exuding,  when  alarmed,  from  pores  on  the  back  and  sides,  a  milky 
humor,  which  is  injurious  to  very  snuili  animals.  But  they  have  long  had,  and  still 
retain,  a  popular  reputation  of  exlreme  venomousness,  and  are  therefore  objecis  of  the 
utmost  dread  to  the  vulgar  in  almost  all  countries  which  they  inhabit.  Strange  fables 
have  been  current  concerning  them  from  remote  ages,  particularly  concerning  the  icy 
cold  which  envelops  their  body  and  enables  them  not  only  to  endure  fire  without  burn- 
ing, but  to  extinguiBh  fire,  Fliny,  indeed,  records  tliat  he  tried  the  experiment,  and  the 
poor  salamander  was  burned  to  powder;  yet  Uie  fable  contioued  tube  credited  until  very 
recent  times.     See  illuB.,  Reptilbs,  etc.,  vol.  JUL 

BALAMIB  (modem  name,  Sdun),  in  ancient  times  called  also  PUyoutta  ^land  of 
t'lDesJ.  an  irregularly  shaped,  mountainous  islaad  of  Greece,  off  the  coast  of  Attica,  and 
forming  with  it  the  bay  of  Eleusis.  lUarca  is  about  30  sq.m..  and  It  has  a  modern  pop- 
ulation of  about  4,000,  the  chief  town  being  Koluri,  on  the  w.  coast.  It  bad  aDciently 
two  principal  towns.  Old  and  New  Balsmis,  the  former  on  the  a.,  and  the  latter  on  tlie 
n.c.  coast.  Salamls  is  remembered  chiefly  on  scconnt  of  the  great  naval  battle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persiaua,  which  was  fought  (480  B.C.)  a  few  days  after  Uie  battle  of 
Tliermopyts,  in  the  narrow  strait  between  the  c.  coast  of  Salamis  and  the  w.  coast  of 
Allien.  The  Grecian  fleet,  consisting  of  aboul;  360  vessels,  was  drawn  up  at  the  entrance 
of  tlic  bny  forming  the  harbor  of  New  Salamis,  Themistocles  being  leader  of  the  Athe- 
nian cootingent,  and  Adimanlus  of  the  Corinthian,  while  the  whole  was  under  the  com- 
niaud  of  the  Spartan  Eurybiades.  Great  dieaenaions  prevailed  among  the  Grecian  leaders, 
which  would  probably,  have  ted  to  a  general  break-up,  bad  not  Themistocles  b^  a  strate. 
gem  induced  Xerxes,  king  of  the  Persians,  to  bring  up  his  fleet,  and  give  immediate 
battle  to  the  Greeks.  Xerxes  drew  up  his  ships,  numbering  at  least  1000,  during  the 
night  previous  to  the  l^stile.  opposite  the  Grecian  fleet,  along  the  coast  of  Attica,  almost 
completely  blocking  up  both  entrances  to  the  straits;  and  confident  of  victory  if  he  him- 
self eupenntendcd  operations,  he  took  his  seat  on  a  throne  erected  on  a  lofty  height  on 
the  Attic  coast,  almost  oppoeite  New  Balamis.  Both  Greeks  and  Persians  fought  with 
great  bravery,  but  the  latter  were  entirely  defeated,  owing,  perhaps,  chiefly  to  their 
immense,  unwieldy  fleet  being  compressed  Into  so  small  a  space,  which  rendered  it 
almost  unworkable,  and  completely  at  the  mercj'  of  thoir  opponenta.  The  only  name 
mentioned  on  Hie  Persian  side  with  distinction  is  that  of  Arlemi^a,  queen  of  HalicBr- 
nassua,  who  is  said  to  have  fourht  with  desperate  bravery.  The  loss  of  the  Greeks  is 
aiid  to  have  been  40,  and  that  of  the  Persians  200  ships,  exclusive  of  thoee  which  were 
captured. 

8AI.  AMVCfHIAC  (known  in  chemistry  as  Hydbochlosate  or  AmiomA)  is  an 
article  of  considerable  importance  in  the  materia  medica.  It  is  obtained  on  a  large  scale 
by  decomposing  with  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium)  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  which 
is  formed  in  the  manufacture  of  coal  gas,  or  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  obtaiued  by  tile 
distilklion  of  bones.  It  is  sold  in  largo,  crystalline,  grayish- white,  semi-transparent 
cakes,  convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  It  is  inodorou*,  but  possesses  an 
acrid,  bitter,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.45;  it  volBtilizcs  without 
[lecomposilion  when  heated,  and  is  freely  soluble  in  water.  Its  aqueous  solution,  when 
heated  with  caustic  potash,  evolves  gaseous  ammonia;  and  when  treated  with  nitrate  of 
ailver,  yields  a  white,  curdy  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver.  This  salt  is  largely  given 
IQ  France  and  Germany  in  cases  of  pneumonia  and  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes, in  mucous  diarrhea,  in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  and  In  passive  dropsies. 
Neligan  recommends  It  in  cases  of  low  fever,  in  subacute  laryngitis,  in  chronic  affections 
of  the  liver,  and  in  facial  neuralgia.  It  may  be  given  in  doses  varying  from  10  to  80 
grains,  dissolved  in  some  aromatic  water.  As  a  local  external  apphca'.ion,  it  is  of  great 
value  in  promoting  the  absorption  of  effused  blood;  and  there  is  probably  no  remedy  so 
effectual  for  that  common  but  disfiguring  affection  popularly  known  as  a  blank  eye,  as  a 
moderately  strong  solution  of  ttiis  salt,  kept  constantly  applied  as  a  lotion.  If  it  la 
dndTed  to  apply  cold  to  any  part  of  the  body,  an  excellent  refrigerant  (q.v.)  may  be 


MkdilL    ,.     ...     

It  1*  kUo  uaed  In  large  quanllciea  in  electric  bstferies  of  the  open  circuit  type. 

It  occurs  as  «  mineral,  us  au  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of  rocks,  or  as  a  sabHmalB 
In  fiasureH,  crysiajlized  in  amall  cryatats.  or  forming  crusts,  Btalactitea,  etc.  It  la  found 
la  Ttdcanic  i^odb.  but  is  produced  during  tlie  time  of  the  quiescence  of  acUve  toIc»- 
nMfl,  l»ther  tdon  during  their  eruptions.  It  occurs  in  Britain,  near  burning  beds  of 
ooal.  It  is  found  in  Persia,  Tartaiy,  Biberia,  and  msnj  other  countries,  where  there  are 
no  active  volcanoes.  Fonoerly  all  Europe  was  supplied  with  It  from  the  ne^bborhood 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon  in  Egypt,  wiience  Its  name. 

8&LDABHA  BAT.    See  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 


a&LIIAaHA,  JOAO  CA&Loe,  OLIVSmA  £  SAin,  Duke  of,    1791-18T6  ; 


I.  Portiical; 
o  hevidted 


Brazil,  where  he  was  emplojed  in  the  mOilary  and  diplomatic  serriceB.  Ketuming  ti 
Ponugn).  he  became  minuter  of  forai^n  affaire  in  1S3Q,  governor  of  Oporto  In  1896,  anu 
minister  of  war  till  1837.  In  1883,  with  the  duke  of  Terceira.  he  OYerihrew  the  usurper 
dom  Uigucl.  In  18S5  hewnamade  miDister  of  war  and  president  of  the  council;  in  184ft 
he  formed  a  ministry,  which  fell  in  184S.  He  was  again  at  the  bead  of  affairs  180t-JMI, 
was  minister  to  Rome  1862-64,  and  1866-69,  and  was  again  head  of  the  cabinet  May- 
Aug.,  1870. 

SALE,  Oborob,  an  emineut  wiental  scholar,  was  b.  toward  the  end  of  the  ITth  c, 
and  died  at  London  in  1736  under  40  years  of  age.  Almost  nothing  is  known  of  hii 
private  lifa  He  is  eupponed  to  have  been  bora  in  Kent;  and  he  received  his  education 
at  the  King's  college,  Canterbury.  Brought  up  to  the  law,  he  is  believed  to  have  prac- 
ticod  it  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life.  Tnat  be  spent  35  years  in  Arabia,  as  Vollnire 
and  many  after  bim  asserted,  is  a  complete  fiction.  He  assisted  in  getting  up  the 
UniBeraai  Hatorg — together  with  SwinCon,  Shelvocke,  Campbell,  Qeorge  Psalmana»tr, 
and  A.  Bower,  each  remarkable  enough  in  his  way— for  wiucli  he  wrote  the  cosmogony 
BDd  several  portions  of  oriental  history.  He  was  also  one  of  the  authors  of  the  QeiienU 
Dictionary;  but  he  is  beat  known  by  his  unrivaled  translation  of  the  Koran,  "with 
explanatory  notes  taken  from  the  most  approved  commentators,  to  which  is  prefixed  a 
prelimibory  discourse"  (1734>,  This  "  preliminary  discourse,"  which  is  of  great  value, 
and  proves  Sole  to  have  been  deeply  versed  in  oriental  literature,  treats,  among  otlier 
things,  "  of  the  Arabs  Ifefore  Mohammed,  or,  as  they  express  it,  in  the  "  time  of  iguo- 
ranoe" — their  history,  reli^oa,  learning,  and  customs;  of  the  state  of  CtulBliauity,  par- 
ticularly of  the  eastern  churches,  and  of  Judaiem,  at  the  time  of  Mohammed's  appear- 
ance; and  of  the  methods  taken  by  him  for  establishing  hia  religion,  and  the  circum- 
stances which  concurred  thereto;  of  the  dootrines,  precepts,  and  peculiarities  of  the 
Koran,  and  of  the  principal  Mohammedan  sects."  Sales  woA  was  translated  Into 
French  by  Duryer  ^Antw.  2  vols.  1770).  Thia  translation  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the 
study  of  Islam  ana  its  literature;  and  thouj^  many  other  translations  have  been 
attempted  since.  In  nearly  all  European  and  onental  lauguUM,  it  sUll  bean  the  palm. 
flee  Koran.  That  hia  contemporaries  fastened  the  charge  ofneieey  upon  one  who  spoke 
philoaophically  and  humanely  of  other  creeds,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  After  his  death, 
a  catalogue  of  his  oriental  MSS.  was  published,  and  the  contents  are  now  in  the  Rad- 
cliffe  library,  Oxford. 

BALE,  8w  RoBBsT  Henrt,  1782-1840,  b.  England.  A  commlssionin  Ihearmy  was 
given  him  when  a  mere  child,  and  he  was  engaged  in  the  storming  of  Beringapatam  in 
171)9.  He  was  also  present  at  the  victories  of  Tiavancore,  1809;  Mauritius,  1816:  and 
Rangoon.  1834;  in  1838  was  given  command  of  a  brigade  in  the  Afghanistan  expedition. 
and  was  wounded  while  leading  the  storming  party  at  Gbuznee.  For  hia  gallant  conduct 
be  was  knighted  and  made  majigen.  (local  rank).  In  1841  he  was  driven  back  upon  Jel- 
klabad,  where  he  was  besieged  by  Akhbar  Khan  for  five  months.  In  April,  1842,  he 
made  a  sortie  and  routed  the  Afghans.  He  was  given  a  vote  of  thanks  by  parliament, 
and  became  known  as  the  "hero  of  Jellalabad."  Bir  Bobert  look  part  in  the  actions  oi 
Teezen  and  Cabool,  waa  quartenqaster  in  the  Pimjab  campaign,  and  was  mortally 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Hoodkee.  Dec.  18,  1845. 

BUJE,  orSu.    See  8au.es. 

BUS  OF  QOOM  AND  OF  LAm.  The  t«rm  sale,  though  applied  In  ordinary  lan- 
'  goage  to  the  transfer  of  real  property,  properly  applies  only  to  the  transfer  of  personal 
property.  As  to  the  tnuisfer  of  real  estate,  see  Contbvakcino  and  lilies  there  cilixi. 
To  make  a  valid  sale  requires  three  things  :  1.  A  thing  to  be  sold.  Though  if  one  sell 
a  thing  which  waa  destroyed  at  the  time  of  the  sale,  there  is  no  sale  ;  so  if  a  mistake 
weie  made  as  to  the  thing  sold.  2.  A  price  agreed  upon  ;  and  this  price  must  be  certain, 
Ibough  it  may  be  left  to  a  third  peraou  to  fli  it ;  It  must  be  fixed  In  money,  or  the  trans- 
action  la  a  barter,  8.  The  consent  of  the  parties  to  the  contract,  i.e.,  an  ag^reement  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  to  sell  a  certain  thing  to  the  buyer  for  a  certain  price,  and  uf  the 
buyer  to  buy  the  same  thing  for  the  same  price.  In  the  absence  of  evidence  of  a  sale 
on  credit,  an  agreement  for  instant  payment  is  presumed ;  in  default  of  wliich  the  ven- 
dor may  recover  the  goods.  U  the  goods  have  been  actually  delivered,  and  part  pay- 
ment or  earnest  made  by  the  seller,  tBe  presumption  of  payment  is  rebutted;  but  ibougli 
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BKniBst  be  accepted,  the  vendee  cannot  take  the  soods,  unlew  that  be  &  conditloii  of  Bale, 
snd  if  he  fiul  to  appear  within  a  reasonable  time,  on  request,  the  vendor  may  rescind 
the  contract.  If,  however,  the  temis  of  sale  expressly  agree  upon  a  future  payment  or 
deliveiy,  the  property  vbhIs  at  once  in  the  vendee.  The  vendor  cannot  bring  suit  for 
Ihe  price  till  ho  has  made  tender,  or  delivery  of  the  goods.  If  the  price  be  unpaid, 
whether  the  sale  be  for  cash  or  not,  the  vendor  has  a  lien  upon  the  goods  for  the  price 
while  he  keeps  possession  of  them ;  hut  be  loses  liia  lien  by  delivering  the  goods.  A  sale 
unaccompanied  by  a  dehvery  is  not  good  against  an  innocent  third  purchaser  without 
notice.  Delivery  Is  not  necessary  for  the  validity  of  the  agreement  aa  between  vendor 
Bud  vendee;  but  as  between  the  vendor  and  hia  creditors,  want  of  delivery  is  a  strona 
tliough  not  conclusive,  evidence  of  fraud.  If  the  goods  be  of  such  kind  that  delivery 
is  impossible,  a  personal  possession  by  the  vendee  is  not  necessary.  Whenever,  in  a 
contract  of  sale,  the  parties  agree  upon  the  performance  of  a  particular  act  by  either  of 
them,  in  regard  to  the  object  sold,  there  is  a  conditional  sale.  A  common  instance  of  it 
occure  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  "  contracte  of  sale  or  return"  where  the  vendee 
receives  possession  of  the  chattels,  and  may  either  retain  them  or  retuin  them  within  a 
time  B))edfled;  and  if  he  do  not  return  them  the  sale  Is  complete.  As  to  the  sale  of 
goods  in  tmtuitu.  In  case  of  bankruptcy  or  Insolvency  of  the  vendee,  while  the  price  ia 
unpaid,  see  Stoppaoe  ik  TnANatru. 

BAIXX,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  New  .leraey,  bounded  by  the  Delaware  Blver  on  the  w.,  and 
drained  by  several  creeks;  traversed  by  the  West  Jersey  and  Seashore  railroad;  340  sq. 
m.;  pop.  '90,  25,161.    Co.  seat  Salem. 

SALSK,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Washington  co. ,  Ind. ;  on  the  Blue  river  and  the  Louis- 
ville, New  Albany,  and  Chicago  railroad;  36  milee  n.w.  of  New  Albany.  It  has  a  high 
school,  electric  tights,  waterworks  supplied  from  springs,  saw  and  planing  mills,  quarries 
of  oflUtlc  limestone,  and  weekly  newspaper*.     Pop.  '90,  1075. 

BALEK,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  one  of  the  co.  seats  of  Essex  co..  Mass, ;  on  Hassa- 
chusetts  bay  and  th«  Boston  and  Maine  railroad;  17  miles  n.e.  of  Boston.  It  is  also  on 
the  line  of  electric  street  railroads  connecting  with  Lynn,  Beverly,  Danvers,  Peabody, 
and  Marblehead. 

Salem  is  the  oldest  town  In  New  England  excepting  Plymouth,  and  has  a  national 
.  fame  by  reason  of  its  historical  Interest,  and  that  imparted  to  it  by  the  romances  of 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  Its  site  was  called  Naumkeag  by  the  Indians,  and  here  In  1626 
a  house  was  erected  by  Roger  Conant.  In  1628  the  first  regular  settlement  was  made, 
under  John  Endicott.  The  first  church  was  organized  In  162B,  and  the  framework  of 
its  flrst  edidce,  erected  in  1684,  is  still  preserved.  In  1693  the  witchcraft  delusion  broke 
out  in  that  part  o(  Salem  now  called  Danvers,  and  nineteen  persons  wore  executed. 

In  1774,  Oct.  7,  in  this  city,  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  province  of  Hassa- 
chusetts,  with  John  HaDcock  in  the  chair,  declared  itself  an  Independent  political  power. 
At  the  North  Bridge.  Feb.  14. 1776,  Col.  Leslie,  the  BriUsh  commander,  was  fofled  In 
his  search  for  cannon  and  compelled  to  return  to  Boston.  More  than  150  privateers  sail. 
ed  from  this  port  In  the  revolutionary  war,  capturing  445  British  vessels. 

Balem  was  incorporated  as  a  town  la  1630,  and  became  a  city  In  1686.  The  flrst 
vessel  sent  from  the  United  States  to  Calcutta  and  China  soiled  from  Salem  In  176S.  and 
the  trade  with  those  countries  was  long  almost  monopolized  by  her  merchants.  Trade 
with  Japan,  Africa,  and  Brazil  was  commenced  by  Salem  merchants  also. 

The  harbor,  though  safe  and  spacious,  has  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  largo 
vessds ;  the  foreign  commerce  has  Dcen  transferred  to  Boston  and  New  York  ;  hut  the 
coasting  trade  is  eilensive,  largo  quantities  of  coal  being  landed  here,  and  sent  by  rail 
to  the  interior.  The  fisheries,  which  ceased  when  the  East  India  trade  was  proeperoua, 
have  again  become  important     Ice  Is  shipped  in  large  quantity. 

The  chief  articles  of  manufacture  are  leather,  leather  machinery,  cotton  goods,  jute, 
cordage,  white  lead,  lead  pipe,  castings,  chemicals,  railroad  cars,  shoes,  shoe  stock, 
trunks,  furniture,  and  glue.  The  capitaJ  employed  In  1890  was  $0,250,104,  and  the  value 
of  products  was  $8,52-2,731. 

The  streets  of  tlie  city  are  irregular,  and  the  older  ones  are  narrow.  A  beantifnl 
park  called  Washington  Square  lies  In  the  eastern  part,  and  a  cemetery  called  Harmony 
Grove  Is  in  the  western  part.  A  number  of  ancient  houses  of  historical  interest  remain, 
and  probably  no  city  In  New  England  contains  so  many  large  and  handsome  houses 
*  built  In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Among  the  principal  public  institu- 
tions are  the  Peabody  academy  of  science,  the  East  India  marine  society,  organized  in 
17C9,  which  has  a  valuable  museum;  the  Essex  institute,  organized  in  1»48,  with  a  large 
library  and  collection  of  portraits  and  relics;  the  Salem  athenenm,  foniied  in  1810,  with 
its  library,  occupying,  Jointly  with  the  Essex  institute,  Plummer  hail;  the  Essex  agri- 
cultural society,  Incorporated  1S18;  the  Essex  southern  district  medical  society,  formed 
in  1805;  the  Marine  society  Instituted  in  1786;  and  the  charitable  mechanical  associa- 
tion, organized  In  1817.  The  city  has  an  almshouse,  a  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
high  school,  a  state  normal  school  for  eirls,  a  city  hall,  a  court-house,  a  custom  house, 
a  reformatory,  several  national  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights,  and  the  first  electric 
street  railroad  built  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  supplied  with  water  from  Wenham  lake, 
four  miles  distant.     Pop.  '90,  30,801. 

BALEK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Salem  co.,  N.  J. ;  on  Salem  creek  and  the  West  Jersey 
and  Seashore  railroad;  32  miles  s.  of  Philailelphla.    It  contains  a  high  school,  a  Friends' 
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pr^>&niU>ry  Bchool,  tbe  Tyler  public  library,  Y.  H.  C.  A.,  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
wUerwortu  supplied  by  artesian  wells,  nattonal  banks,  and  aboul  12  churches.  The 
iDdustiial  establishments  Include  several  large  sXaas  vorks,  oil-cloth  factory.  Iron  foun- 
dry, bofllery  mill,  and  several  fruit  and  vegetable  canneries.  Salem  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  in  tbe  alate,  having  been  settled  m  1Q75.  It  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1800. 
Pop.  'BO,  MI6. 

BALEK,  a  clt;  In  Forsyth  co.,  N.  C. ;  on  the  Norfolk  and  Western  and  tbe  Southern 
railroads ;  adjoining  the  city  of  Winston,  with  which  it  is  identical  in  many  respects.  It 
is  noted  as  the  seat  of  a  Moravian  female  seminary,  founded  In  18DS,  which  retains  its 
original  name,  although  It  has  toug  been  a  popular  college.     Pop.  '00,  2711. 

SALXK,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Columhlaua  co.,  O. ;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s  and  the 
Salem  r&ilroacis,  20  miles  s.w.  of  Youngstown.  It  has  national  and  private  banks,  high 
sohool,  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  and  nauu- 
factorEes  of  sheet  Iron,  engines,  wire  nails,  pumps,  brlc)(  and  tile,  church  organs,  church 
furniture,  stoves,  machinery,  etc.     Pop.  '90,  5780. 

HALEK,  city,  capital  of  Oregon,  and  co.  seat  of  Marion  co,,  on  the  Willamette  river 
aad  tbe  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  30  miles  s.  of  Portland.  It  contains  the  ntale  capitol, 
the  state  penitentiary,  the  state  Institution  for  the  blind,  the  state.  Institution  for  deaf 
mutes,  the  state  reform  school,  and  the  state  lusane  asylum,  and  has  the  Chemawa 
Indian  training  scliool,  public  hospital,  and  Masonic  and  Odd  Fellows'  libraries.  The 
city  is  the  site  of  the  lirst  Methodist  mission  In  the  far  west.  It  is  admirably  laid  out, 
with  streets  100  feet  wide  and  blocks  800  feet  square,  and  has  electric  lights,  electric 
street  railroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  over  15  churches,  national  and 
state  banks,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  river  la  navigable  during 
(he  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  when  open  the  city  has  dally  communication  with 
Portlant)  by  steamboat.  The  city  was  settled  in  1884,  incorporated  as  a  city  la  1668,  and 
was  made  the  state  capital  In  1860.     Pop.  '90,  4616. 

flALBK,  town  and  CO.  seat  of  Roanoke  CO. ,  Va.;  on  the  Boanoke  river  and  the  Norfolk 
and  Western  railroad;  6  miles  w.  of  Goanobe.  It  is  built  at  the  head  of  the  valley  of 
Virginia,  between  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the  All^hany  mountains,  and  Is  celebrated  for 
tbe  salubrity  of  its  climate  and  charming  scenery;  sulphur  and  chalybeate  springs  are 
an  additional  attraction  for  summer  residents,  InvaUds,  and  tourists.  It  is  the  seat  of 
Roanoke  collie,  Lutheran,  founded  1858,  with  a  library,  a  valuable  cabinet,  and  chem- 
ical and  philosophical  apparatus.  The  river  furnishes  water-power,  which  is  utilized 
bj  tobacco,  woolen,  tanning,  mineral  wool.  Iron,  carriage  and  w^on,  brick,  and  machine 
works,  and  by  mills.  The  town  has  Baptist  and  Lutheran  orphanages,  electric  lights 
and  street  railroads,  national  and  state  banks,  loan  and  trust  company,  and  weekly  and 
monthly  periodicals.     Pop.  '00,  8279. 

UUK,  a  t.  in  the  s.  of  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name.  The  district 
Is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Indian  tieti  manu/aeturt—i  branch  of  industry  as  curious  as  II  is 
ancient.  The  town  stands  in  an  elevated  valley,  1070  ft.  above  sea  level,  bounded  on 
the  n.  and  s.  with  hills,  99  m.  n.n.w.  of  Trichinopoli.  It  Is  well  built,  contains  a  number 
of  handsome  two-storied  houses,  and  Is  surrounded  by  land  In  a  high  state  of  cultiva- 
tion. Cotton  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  and  carpet  weaving  is  carried  on.  A  number  of 
iron  mines  are  to  be  found,  and  there  Is  limestone  in  the  vicinity.     Pop.  '91,  S7,T10. 

iiUntt,  a  t.  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Trapani,  41  m.  s.w.  from  Palermo.  Pop. 
about  12,000. 

UXEF,  tbe  tubers  of  many  species  of  orckit  and  other  orchidece,  dried  and  used  as  an 
article  of  food.  Of  the  two  tabers  usually  found  at  the  roots  of  these  plants,  only  one 
is  gathered  for  salep,  the  younger  and  more  solid  of  the  two.  The  tubers  are  gathered 
when  the  stalk  is' about  to  fall.  They  vary  from  the  size  of  a  cherry-stone  to  that  of  an 
olive.  They  are  cleaned,  dipped  for  a  few  minutes  in  boiling  water,  and  dried  as  quickly 
as  possible,  by  which  process  they  are  rendered  hard  and  horny.  The  greater  part  of 
the  salep  of  commerce  Is  brought  from  the  east,  and  much  of  It  from  Persia;  it  te  sup- 
posed to  be  obtained  from  species  of  culophia ;  but  most  of  the  European  species  of  orchit 
are  used  for  it. 

Before  colTee  became  so  common  in  Britain,  salep  was  an  article  of  considerable 
importance,  and  large  quantities  were  imported  from  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India.  In 
France  It  is  still  in  considerable  request.  For  use  It  is  ground  into  a  line  powder,  and 
miied  with  boiling  water,  sugar  and  milk  being  added  according  to  taste.  As  adli't- 
drink,  it  was  considered  very  nutritious  and  wholesome,  and  forty  years  ago  it  was  sotil, 
ready  prepared,  to  the  working-classes  of  London  early  in  tbe  morning  from  tbe  numcr- 
ous  street  stalls.     Its  principal  constituents  are  hassonite,  starcli,  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

SALEKATCS  (aerated  salt),  a  name  long  ago  applied  to  an  Imperfectly  carbonated 
bicarbonate  of  potash,  made  by  exposing  a  neutral  carbonate  to  the  action  of  carbonic 
aeld  gas.  The  salt  may  be  considered  as  a  sesquioarbonate  of  potash.  It  has  l>een  dis- 
placed for  culinary  purposes  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  a  more  preferable  article,  and  more 
easily  assImiUted  by  the  system.    See  Potashiuu  and  Sodium. 
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A  Qothlc  wall,  built  of  huge  eUiiiea  without  mortar,  encircles  it;  the  streets  are  paved 
with  lava,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  principal  onea,  are  narrow,  irreKuIar,  and 
dirty.  It  has  a  Ktronz  castle,  and  a  very  small  harbor.  The  old  and  beautinil  GoUiic 
cathedral  wus  erected  by  the  ^umuuis,  aad  has  around  it  .a  portico  of  porphyry  and 
granite  pillars  hrought  from  Psatum  by  Robcit  Guiscard.  It  mis  many  famous  »epul- 
chers,  among  others,  those  of  Robert  and  GuLllaume  Giiiscard,  of  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  of  Gregory  VII.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  middle  ages  for  its  school  of  medicine 
(the  Hduila  Salerniturtd),  founded  by  Robert  Guiscard  about  the  end  of  the  lltb  c,  and 
which  was  lung  the  first  medical  sciiool  in  Europe.  The  university  has  fallen  into  decay. 
In  its  neighborhood,  which  produces  excellent  wine,  are  the  ruins  of  Psstum,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9tli  century.  Of  ancient  Saleraum,  or  Salumum, 
there  still  exist  the  temple  of  Neptune,  tliat  of  Ceree.  and  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheater 
and  of  a  theater.  BaJemo  was  founded  by  the  Greeks;  It  became  important  under  the 
HcmuiD  empire,  then  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Ooths,  and  of  the  Loml»rda 
Hobert  Guigcard  made  himself  master  tyt  it  in  10T8.  Charles  T.  united  it  to  the  kingdom 
of  Naples. 

SALSBRO,  QvLV  OP  (anc.  Sijiug  Paataiivs,  on  whose  shores,  in  early  timee,  the  Greek 
city  of  Pesstum  [q.v.]  stood),  is  a  nearly  semicircular  indentatiou  on  Uie  western  shores 
of  soutliem  Ita^,  s.e.  of  the  Itay  of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  promoD- 
tory  ending  in  Point  Campaiiella.  The  gulf  is  36  m.  wide  at  its  entrance,  and  sweeps 
Inland  for  24  miles.    On  its  shores  are  the  towns  of  Amalh  aud  Salerno. 

ULEB,  FRANrae  de,  a  most  distinguished  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  was 
b.  Aug.  31,  1567,  at  the  family  caslla  of  Sales,  near  Annecy  in  Savoy.  He  was  the  heir 
of  the  family  honors,  and  his  education  was  designed  by  bis  father  to  fit  him  for  the 
career  of  disunction  to  which  his  position  seemed  to  entitle  him.  Prom  the  provincial 
colleges  of  La  Roche  and  Annecy,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  1678,  where  he  entered  the 
then  brilliant  school  of  tlic  Jesuits,  and  completed  under  their  care  the  course  of 
rhetoric  and  philosophy.  In  1584  he  went  to  Padua,  for  the  course  of  civil  law,  aud 
pursued  his  studies  there  witli  great  distinction  till  1591.  At  this  lime  his  father,  who 
had  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the  senate,  proposed  to  him  a  veir  brilliant  and  advan- 
tageous marriage,  but  he  had  already  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry,  anil 
witli  much  difficult;  obtained  his  father's  consent  lo  enter  into  orders  in  the  diocese  of 
GeuevB.  He  soon  became  distinguished  as  a  preacliei,  and  the  zeal  with  which  he  dis- 
charged the  ordinary  duties  of  his  ministry  was  no  less  remarkable.  Very  soon  afler  his 
<»diuatlon  he  was  employed  by  his  bishop  in  a  miseiou  for  the  converuon  of  the  Calvin- 
Istic  population  of  Chabfais,  which  had  been  recently  annexed  to  the  duchj  of  Savoy, 
and  in  which  the  duhe  was  desirous  of  having  tlie  Catholic  religion  re-eslablialied.  The 
success  of  this  mission  was  almost  unprecedented.  With  a  companion  equally  deroted, 
he  tnivcled  on  foot  from  town  to  town,  and  in  a  short  time  he  succeeded  in  reclaiming 
many  to  the  church.  One  of  the  most  rcmarhable  incidents  of  his  mission  was  a  confer- 
ence with  the  celebrated  Calvinist  leader,  Theodore  de  Beza.  Of  this  interview  very 
different  accounts  are  given  by  the  rival  partisans;  but  all  agree  in  admiration  of  the 
gcnliencss  and  enlightened  liberality  of  Francis  de  Sales.  At  the  termination  of  Ibis 
mission,  Francis  was,  in  1596,  appointed  coadjutor  to  the  bishop  of  Geneva,  Mgr.  Granier. 
witli  the  title  of  bishop  of  NiwpoUs.  It  was  with  much  difficulty  that  the  pope.  Inno- 
cent IX.,  induced  him  to  accept  this  dignity.  Some  time  afterward,  having  occasion  to 
go  to  Paris,  he  was  invited  to  preach  the  Tjcntinthe  chapel  of  the  Louvre;  and  his  Ice- 
tares,  which  were  partly  controversial,  were  reputed  to  have  had  so  mucli  influence  in 
bringing  about  the  conveision  of  sevei'al  of  the  Huguenot  nobles,  that  the  king  tried  to 
induce  him  to  accept  a  French  bisliopric;  but  in  tbId.  He  returned  1o  liis  diocese;  and 
soon  afterward,  on  the  death  of  Mgr.  Granier,  he  succeeded  to  the  bishopric  of  Geneva. 
His  administration  of  this  charge,  upon  which  he  entered  in  Dec.,  1003.  was  beyond  all 

Giise.  Being  again  invited  to  preach  the  Lent  at  Dijon,  in  furtherance  of  the  plans  of 
tiis  XIV.  for  Uie  conversion  of  the  Huguenots,  he  was  ngain  pressed  by  that  monarch 
to  accept  a  French  bishopric.  But  he  again  declined  this  honor,  as  he  also  declined  in 
1607  the  oOer  of  the  cardinalate  from  tlie  pope.  Leo  XI.  It  was  about  this  time  that  he 
published  liis  well-known  Jntroduetion  to  a  Dewiit  Life,  which  has  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  one  of  the  most  popular  manuals  of  piety  and  the  ascetic  life.  Among  his 
measures  for  the  renovation  of  the  monastic  spirit,  a  very  important  one  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  congregation  of  nuns  of  the  order  of  the  V  Isitation,  under  the  direction  of 
tlie  now  celebrated  Mme.  tie  Chantal,  witlk  whom  he  long  maintained  a  correspond- 
ence on  every  subject  connected  with  the  spiritual  and  religious  life,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1660.  and  whicli  still  remains  a  subject  of  almost  undiminished  interest  for  the 
eplrituailst.  In  1608  bis  inflrmitios  compelled  Itim  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  a  coadjutor 
in  the  charge  of  his  diocese.  He  continued,  however,  to  1alK>r  to  the  last.  His  last  ser- 
mon was  delivered  at  Lyons,  on  Clirigtmas  eve  in  1622;  on  Christmas-day  he  was  seized 
with  paralysis,  and  on  the  2eth  of  the  same  month  he  expired.  He  was  buried  in  the 
church  of  the  Visitation  in  that  city,  but  his  remains  were  afterward  translated  to 
Annecy.  More  than  40  years  after  his  deatb,  in  1S65,  lie  was  sojemnly  canonized  as  a 
saint  by  Alexander  VH.  His  festival  is  held  on  Jan.  39.  the  day  of  the  tranaiatlon  of 
his  relics  to  Aunecy.    His  works  were  published  in  a  collected  foim  in  3  vols,  folio  at 
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Paris  in  1641 ;  but  the  saparate  works  (especially  the  J)eaHU  Life,  which  has  been  trang- 
lated  lato  almoat  everj  Kuropean  language),  have  passed  through  Umnmerable  editions 
and  stUl  ratain  their  popularity. 

iAXXrSB.  IBLAHSB,  Thr,  lie  In  the  Indian  ocean,  to  the  s.  of  Celebes.  Upward  of 
Ihlrty  of  the  (.^roup  are  small,  hilly,  densely  wooded,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  unin- 
habited. Great  Saleyer,  in  5P  44'— tT  m'  a.  lal.,  and  120=  iia'— 1^)°  3T  e.  long.,  is 
upward  of  47  m.  In  length,  and  1  In  breadtli,  the  area  being  245  »q.  miles.  The  moun- 
tains on  the  e.  coast  rise  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  and  slong  the  w.  is  a  slip  of  level  land 
planted  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  Great  Saleyer  and  the  smaller  Islands  produce  fine 
timber,  Inclnding  ebony  and  teak.  Indigo,  coffee,  and  mustard  are  grown;  but  millet, 
malKe.  earth-fruits,  aiui  cotton  are  the  stapla  cultures,  the  grounds  being  carefully 
fenced.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment,  and  fishing,  making  salt,  etc.,  are  also 
carried  on.  The  exports  are  coco«.-nuig,  cocoa-nut  oil,  cotton,  and  emotion  fabrics.  Im- 
ports—  rice,  gambler,  tobacco,  yams,  iron  and  capper  wares.  The  sea  !s  rich  in  various 
kinds  of  fish  —  a  long  and  thin  smiles,  the  saleyer,  giving  a  name  to  the  island.  The 
chief  products  of  the  principal  island.  Great  Saleyer,  are  rice,  polaloes,  tobacco,  indigo, 
cotton,  salt,  and  live  stock,  eapeclally  horses  and  cattle.  Regular  steamship  connection 
exists  between  the  island  and  Celebes.  Its  capita)  is  Saleyer  on  ttie  west  coast  with  a 
good  roadstead,  a  school  tor  the  natives,  and  a  flourishing  trade.  The  Saleyer  group 
comprises  some  72  islands,  which  form  an  administrative  district  of  the  Netherlands. 
Among  them  are  Tambolangan,  Bonerate,  Tanah-Djampedja  and  £a1ao.  Bonerate 
lias  a  population  of  about  24,000.  Pop.  of  group  about  57,000,  of  the  Malay  race,  and 
for  the  most  part  of  the  Mohammedan  religion. 

8AU0&D,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  LaDca^hirc.  is  considered  as  vir- 
tually a  portion  of  the  city  of  Manchester  (q.v.).  pop.  "81,  186,186. 

SAUAKB  or  Salic  Franks,  a  tribe  of  Qcrmans  who  originally  Inhabited  the 
country  between  the  Hensc  and  the  Rliine,  but  in  the  6tii  c.  invading  and  conquering 
Gaul  under  Clovls.  Ihey  founded  the  French  monarclij.  They  are  chilled  Saliuns,  per- 
haps, fromtheriverSaale  in  Saxony,  on  the  banks  of  whicli  thev  lived  before  Ihey  emi- 
grated to  QauL     Their  code  of  laws  was  called  Salic  law  (q.v.).  ' 

SAL'ICim,  CiiHkOt,  is  a  member  of  the  group  of  organic  compounds  to  which  the 
lerm  glyaofidm  has  been  recently  applied  by  chemists— a  group  which  is  specially  ebar- 
aclcriied  by  the  fact  that  each  of  Its  members,  wheu  exposed  (o  certain  chemical 
agencies,  breaks  up  (usually  after  tlie  absorption  of  water)  into  glycose  (or  grape  sugar) 
and  other  compounds.  Saticine  is  a  glucoside  of  snlicylic  alcohorisnli renin),  Hnd  its  for- 
mula may  be  written  thus:  CiH,(rU,OH)-0'C.HiiO,.  It  occurs  in  the  bark  of  the 
various  species  of  willow  and  poplar,  in  the  blossoms  of  several  species  of  tpir/ai.  and 
probably  in  the  animal  secretion  known  as  eattareum.  It  may  bu  obtained  in  »mall, 
colorless,  glistening  prisms  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  hot 
water  and  in  alcohol,  and  moderately  solubit  in  cold  water,  and  are  insoluble  in  ether 
and  oil  of  turpentine  ;  and  Its  solutions  exert  a  Icft-Iuuidcd  rotatory  action  upon  a  my  of 
polarized  li^t.  It  is  readily  split  into  its  constituents,  salicylic  alcohol  and  givcose,  by 
certain  reagents,  and  Jilichael  has  shown  tliat  it  Is  possible  to  prepiirc  it  synthelicnlly. 
When  heated  to  892°  F.  (300'  C),  salicine  fuses;  and  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  entirely 
decomposed.  It  dissolves  in  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  solution  being  of  a  purple  or 
blood  color.  Salicine  is  manufactured  to  a  considcnililu  I'ltvnt  as  a  cheap  substitute  tor 
quiuine,  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  it.  Tlicre  are  various  modes  of 
extracting  it  from  the  macerated  hark ;  and  1  pound  of  tlie  bark  of  mlii:  pr.ntnndni 
yields,  according  lo  Erdmann,  S  drams  of  salidne.  If  it  is  not  so  certain  In  its  action  as 
a  febrifuge  as  quinia,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  eseellent  Ionic  ;  and  it  po^iscs»e3 
this  advantage  over  the  latter  siiljslance,  that  it  is  less  liiibto  to  irritate  the  stomHcli.  As 
a  tonic,  two  grains  may  be  given  three  or  four  times  a  day ;  as  a  febrifiiire,  from  one  lo 
two  scruples  m  divided  doses,  during  the  intermiseion.  It  may  bo  prcscrioedasa  powder 
mixed  with  sugar,  or  dissolved  in  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  agreettble  syrup. 

SALIC  LAV.  The  code  known  as  the  aaOe  law  ia  a  collection  of  the  popular  laws 
of  tlie  Snlic  or  Solian  Franks  (nee  Frakkb)  committed  to  writing  in  barbarous  Latin  in 
the  5th  c.  while  tlie  people  were  yet  heathens.  There  exist  several  texts  of  this  code, 
end  considerable  obscurlw  rests  over  its  history.  It  rclat^«  priucipnlly  to  the  couip4:n' 
sation  and  punishment  of  crimes,  and  there  is  a  chapter  containing  provisions  regarding 
the  succwsion  to  what  are  called  *alU  landi.  which  seems  to  have  been  inaeriod  at  a 
later  date.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  precisely  what  llicsc  lands  were.  The  terra  mliea 
was  probably  so  called  from  its  being  more  especially  attached  to  tlie  sni  or  hall  of  tlie 
lord  or  proprietor  (some  derive  naiir  as  applied  io  the  piMiple  from  the  snmc  word);  it 
thus  came  to  designate  inherited  land  as  opposed  to  property  acquired  otherwise.  Al- 
though the  Frankifih  law  did  not  in  general  exclude  females.  Ibc  succ<-.ssion  to  llivse 
Salic  lands,  whatever  they  were,  was  conQned  lo  malef,  probably  from  the  imporlnncc 
of  securing  the  military  service  of  the  chief  p[0]>rielors.  It  was  out  a  doubtful  analogy 
that  led  tite  nileof  succession  to  Salic  lands  lo  Ik  extended  to  the  succession  to  tlie  French 
crDwn,  and  it  seema  to  have  been  only  in  the  14th  c.  that  the  exclusion  of  females  from 
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ihe  throne  became  as  eBUtjIlabed  principle.  The  uoesalon  of  PhlUp  the  liOng  wu 
probably  the  (tret  occasion  on  wluch  ft  received  public  sancthia,  and  tbe  fact  tbat 
Edward  nj.  rested  his  claim  od  female  auccesdon,  doubtless  led  to  that  instance  being 
regarded  as  an  unquestionable  precedent  for  all  future  time.— See  Haliam's  Bkirope  in 
Ot  Middle  Agt*,Q\maVii  Eaaaia  sw  VHiatoirt  de  JVtmoe,  and  Hesaela'  L^  SaUea, 

BAlICYIilC  ACQ)  AXS  BALICTIATXS.  Salicylic,  or  ortboozybenzoic  acid,  occurs 
in  a  free  etate  in  the  flowera  of  meadow-sweat  {tpirea  vlmaria)  and  as  a  methylic 
ether  in  oil  of  wiDiergreen  (ffauZ(A*ria  prooambtnt),  from  ■which  it  may  be  obialned  by 
dlstillaUon  with  potash.  Bee  Qattltbeoia.  and  WiNTBB(jRBGN',-Oil  of.  The  icsulting- 
salicylate  of  potassium  Is  then  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  also  be 
obtained  from  sallcine  and  some  other  organic  matters  bv  adding  Uiem  to  hydrate  of 
potassium  heated  to  fusion     It  is,  however,  more  commonly  prepared  by  heating  sodium 

tbenylale  in  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Sodium  phenylate  in  solution  is  Introduced 
ito  a  retort,  and  the  carbonic  acid  passed  through  it  by  means  of  a  glass  tube  while  heat 
Is  applied  to  the  retort,  gradually  heating  from  218°  F.  (100°  C.)  to  SSO"  F.  (180'  C),  and 
not  higher  than  893°  F.  (200°  C).  Carbonic  acid  enters  into  the  molecule  of  phenol,  pro- 
ducing salicylate  of  sodium,  while  one  half  of  the  phenol  distills  over.  The  following 
muat&Q  represents  tbe  reaction  :  3C.H.ONa-^CO,  =  C,H.(0NaXCO,Na)+  C.H.Off: 


iwBdpitated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalilne  powder.  In  the  last  operation  tlie  reaction  is  as 
follows:  C.H,{0NaXC0,Na)4-aHCl~2NaCl  +  C.H,(0HXC0,H).  which  latter  body  Is 
salicylic  acid.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  remains  In  soIutlOD,  The  Impure  acid 
ie  purified  by  dissolving  it  In  boilii^  water  or  weak  alcohol,  treating  the  solution  with 
animal  charcoal,  adding  a  little  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallizing  the  flltraec.     8quibb 

Surifies  it  by  subliming  with  the  aid  of  steam.  By  the  above  process  the  acid  is  obtained 
1  small  amcular  crystals ;  white,  in6dorous,  ana  of  an  acrid,  acid-sweetish  tasle.  Tt 
may  be  obtained  from  tbe  alcoholic  solution  by  spontaneous  evapoistlon,  in  large,  mono- 
clinic  prisms,  and  if  the  aqueous  boiling  solution  is  slowly  and  carefully  cooiSi  it  may 
be  cryslaltized  In  long,  slender  needles  of  the  same  crystalline  formation.  It  requires 
about  1800  parts  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it,  and  the  aqueous  solution  Imparts  a  deep, 
beautiful  violet  color  to  ferric  salts.  It  melts  at  811°  F.  (155°  p.),  and  If  carefully 
heated  sublimes  unaltered.  By  Increasing  the  heat  phenol  (carbolic  acid)  is  ^ven  off,  and 
when  still  more  highly  heated  with  powdered  gla.'S  and  quick-lime  It  is  decomposed 
tnlo  both  phenol  and  carbonic  acids  (COi  and  C>H(OH).  It  decomposes  carbonates 
with  effervescence,  forming  salicylates  with  the  bases.  Salicylate  of  sodium  Is  pre- 
pared In  two  ways :  by  neutralizing  the  add  with  caustic  soda  or  by  neutralizing 
with  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda,  evaporating  to  dryness  in  either  case.  By 
Out  first  method  the  composition  of  the  salt  Is  CiH.(ONaXCO,Ka),  but  by  the  second 
method,  GtH((OHXCOiNa)  ;  an  atom  of  hydrogen  replacing  one  of  the  sodium  atoms. 
B^icylate  of  ammonium  Is  prepared  In  a  similar  manner  by  neutralizing  the  acid 
with  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  evapomttng,  the  add  salt  crystalliziuE 
in  needles.  If  the  UQuid  Is  rendered  alkaline  by  excess  of  ammonia,  the  neutral 
salt  will  be  formed.  These  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water.  Salicylic  acid  and  the 
a.ilicylale3,  particularly  the  two  just  described,  have  been  recently  used  to  a  con- 
eiderable  extent  In  medicine.  Plants  watered  with  salicylic  acid  die  soon  because 
the  acid  prevents  those  organic  changes  necessary  to  assimilation.  It  will  prevent  the 
germiiialion  of  seeds,  acting  in  this  respect  like  carbolic  acid,  by  arrcaling  the  action  of 
diastase  on  the  germ.  This  is  the  peculiar  action  of  most  organic  antiseptics,  and  is  the 
cause  of  its  beneficial  action  as  a  medicine  in  cotes  where  it  U  applicable.  Physiological 
action  on  animals:  If  a  grain  of  salicylate  of  sodium  is  introduced  under  the  skin  of  a 
frog  the  animal  soon  becomes  languid  and  the  heart  paralyzed.  When  administered  to 
miimals  in  sufficient  doses  it  pr^uccs  paralysis  of  the  ^inal  nerves.  Rochefontalna 
concluded  tbat  the  acid,  1,  Impairs  the  general  reflex  seusibilily  by  its  action  on  the  brals 
and  spinal  cord  ;  3.  muscular  contractility  Is  suspended  ;  8,  respiratory  movements  are 
suspended  ;  4,  the  heart's  action  is  arrested.  More  recent  observers  say  that  the  primary 
wnloa  of  salicylate  of  sodium  Increases  tbe  cardiac  force  and  that  paralysis  is  a  secondary 
or  reactionary  effect.  The  results  of  various  experiments  are  conQictlng.  According  to 
FDrbringer  the  aclil  has  no  power  in  reducing  tbe  temperature  in  inflammatory  fever, 
but  has  such  jiower  In  septic  fever.  Zimmerman,  however,  found  that  septic  fever 
resulting  from  injecting  putrid  fluids  In  the  veins  of  rabbits  was  not  (nntrolled  by  the 
acid,  a  result  which  might  have  been  expected.  Ruch  experiments  havo  but  little  value 
to  the  medical  practitioner.  As  regards  the  effects  of  salicylic  acid  and  salicylates  upon 
the  human  organism,  very  large  doses  cause  severe  headache,  muscular  weakness  and 
tremor,  tingling  in  the  extremities,  and  raising  tiie  pulse  to  140  bents  per  minute.  The 
urine  gives  a  vtolet  color  on  the  addition  of  perchloride  of  iron  soon  after  administra- 
tion, showing  a  rapid  passage  through  the  system.  It  undergoes  some  change,  however, 
in  passing  through  the  kldneye,  because  the  urine  does  not  have  tlie  power  of  checking 
rermentalion.  The  effects  vary  with  circumstances  and  with  different  individu^.  A 
{mtient  having  rheumatism  took  sis  drams  of  salicylate  of  sodium  In  the  course  of  33 
i.oura,  and  simered  no  pain  In  the  stomach,  but  the  appetite  was  improved.    In  one 
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case  olanuiDg  BjmptomB,  attended  with  delirinm,  folloned  the  odmintstntion  of  one 
dram.  Sometimea  there  is  roarinK  in  the  ears,  diBorderfi  of  vieioD.  maniacal  fuiy  and 
loss  of  power  in  the  iimbs.  Qaslnc  diaturtianco  BometJmea  lakes  place  resembling  that 
of  corrosive  poisoning.  Chiidren  are  more  apt  to  be  afiected  in  this  way  than  iSulU. 
In  one  case  of  articuiar  rheumatism  a  rapid  cure  was  thought  to  be  taking  place,  when 
buzzing  in  the  ears,  nrofiue  sweets  and  extreme  prostration  came  on,  and  the  patient 
died  suddeniy.  Abelin  states  that  acute  nephritis  (inSammation  of  the  kidney)  may 
occur  during  the  use  of  the  drug.  A  case  of  urticaria  ie  recorded  as  having  taken  place 
from  ita  use.  In  acute  luflammationa  there  ia  much  contradictory  evidence  In  regard  to 
the  use  of  the  medicine.  One  physician  boaeling  of  the  antiphiogiBtlc  action  of  aalicjtine 
reported  a  mortality  of  11  cases  out  of  SG,  an  unfavontbie  result.  In  diphtheria  aome 
report  favorable  and  others  unfavorable,  results.  There  is  but  little  doubt,  however, 
that  when  carefully  administered  in  smaller  doses  than,  unfortunately,  are  too  often 


employed  ii 
and  in  liay  1 


iem  practice,  it  may  provti  tteneScia!  in  some  cases  of  Kcptic  disease, 
It  has  b '  ■-  ' ^ *  ^^---—  ■-  -  "^ 


i  in  liajr  fever.  It  has  been  reported  to  liavo  cured  cases  of  diabetes,  but  thia  m4y  be 
doubled ;  it  may  iiave  auspended  tlie  elimination  of  sugar  by  the  kidneys,  but  bucL  an 
action  does  not  necessarily  constitute  a  cure  of  tliis  disease,  wliich  is  one  esaentlatiy  of 
asrimilation  and  nutrition,  depending  usually  on  a  profound  affection  of  the  nervous 
sygtem,  and  not  to  be  gotten  rid  of  in  any  summary  manner.  Ab  on  external  application 
it  lias  been  used  with  benefit  in  several  skin  diseases,  but  it  is  probable  tLat  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  it  lias  been  used  internally  and  externally,  an  equal  or  better  effect  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  minute  doses  and  applications  of  carbolic  acid.  As  to  its 
administration,  that  ia  to  l>e  left  entirely  to  the  puysician,  whether  given  In  the  form  of 
saiicine  (q.v.)  salicylic  acid  or  salicylates.  It  may  be  remarked  here  Uiat  when  salidne 
is  given  it  is  converted  in  the  organism  Into  salicylic  acid. 

■A'LIEVT,  in  heraldry,  an  attitude  ot  a  lion  or  other  beast,  differing  but  sll^tly  from 
rampant  (q.v.).  He  is  supposed  to  he  in  the  act  of  springing  on  nis  prey,  and  both 
paws  are  elevated.    Two  animals  anintar-iiUient  are  represent^  as  teapmg  in  opposite 

SALnVT,  in  fortification,  is  that  which  points  outward  from  the  lnl«rtor  of  any 
it'ork.  For  example,  the  central  angle  of  a  bastion,  pointing  toward  tha  euemy,  is  a 
salient  angle. 


EH'TU,  a  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  order  bairachia,  or  anoura,  embrac- 
ing the  frogs,  tree-frogs,  and  toads.     See  B&tbacbia,  Froq,  Tkks-fboo,  and  Toad. 

li&LI^BI,  Aktohio,  17GO-182S  ;  b.  In  the  state  of  Venice  ;  studied  music  in  St. 
Mark's  rathedral,  and  in  1766  at  Vienna  under  Gaaaman.  In  1770  he  produced  his  first 
opera.  Le  Donn*  LetttraU.  He  became  famous  as  a  composer  of  dramatic  and  church 
music.  Of  his  opeiaa,  Let  DoTiaida  and  Tarare  are  conSdered  the  best.  He  wrote  In 
all  46  operas,  3  oratorios,  B  cantatas,  2  symphonies,  and  many  miscellaneous  compositions. 

BALIF'XBauB  8T8TXX,  the  nami:  given  by  the  earlier  English  geologists  to  the  new 
Ted  sandstone  (q.v.)  formations,  because  the  deposits  of  salt  in  Englatid  occur  in  these 
strata.  As,  however,  this  substance  has  been  found  sBsociated  with  strata  of  all  ages  In 
djferent  parts  of  the  world,  the  name  has  been  given  up. 

SALITIAILB  BASE,  a  term  applied  in  chemistry  to  any  sabstance  capable  of  uniting 
with  an  acid  to  form  a  salt. 

SALI'JTA,  or  Sauth,  one  of  the  Lipari  islands  (q.v.). 

U3JKZ,  a  CO.  in  centrkl  Arkansas,  crossed  by  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Uonntaln,  and 
Hoothemrallroad,  and  drained  bySallne  river;  622  aq.  m,;  pop. '90, 11,811.  The  surface 
U  undulating,  and  partly  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  bfckory,  and  pine;  the  soil  is 
fertile.  The  principal  products  are  com,  tobacco,  honey,  butter,  wool,  and  cotton.  It 
contains  large  quarries  of  marble  and  soapstone,  also  slate  and  blue  limestone.  Co. 
seat,  Benton. 

BAinn,  a  CO.  In  a.  Illinois,  drained  by  the  middle  and  s.  forks  of  the  Saline  river, 
on  the  Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Louiaville  and  Nashville 
railroads;  about  380  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  19,342,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is 
rolling  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  ore  com, 
wheat,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Harrisburg. 

BAUXX,  a  CO.  in  central  Kansas;  drained  by  the  Smoky  Hill  and  Saline  rivers; 
traversed  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^and  other  railroads;  T^  sq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  17,442,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  mostly  fertile  prairie;  wheat, 
com,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  and  butter  are  the  staples.     Go.  seat,  Salina. 

UXIHS,  a  CO.  In  central  Missouri,  bounded  n.  and  e.  by  the  Afissottri  river,  and 
drained  bv  branchea  of  La  Mine  river  ;  760  sq.m.  ;  pop.  'BO,  33.763.  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  49^  colored.  The  surface  ia  mostly  prairie  land,  nnd  the  noi]  rich.  Conl,  lend, 
and  building  stone  are  found.  Tobacco,  coru.Bweet-potatoea,  and  aorgtium  are  staples. 
Co.  seat.  Marshall. 

ULIKE,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  Nebraska,  crossed  by  the  Burlington  and  Missouri  Ttiver  rail- 
road, and  drained  by  the  Big  Blue,  and  the  north  fork  of  Turkey  creek  :  1)76  sq.m.  r 
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pop.  "W,  20,097.  The  mirface  is  rolling ;  the  soil  Is  fertile,  Tbe  principal  prDduc^ona 
are  com,  hay,  live  Block,  and  potatoes.    Co.  seat,  Wilber. 

Uims  FLAirTS  are  those  which  require  for  their  healthy  and  TigoroQB  rrowth 
&  considerable  supply  of  cMoride  <if*odium  (common  salt)  and  other  salts,  and  which  are 
therefore  limited  lo  peculiar  eltuatione.  Few  of  them  are  strictly  aquatic  plants,  except 
the  marine  algK,  or  eea-weeds,  which  grow  immersed  in  salt  water,  either  always  or  in 
certain  bIsIcb  of  the  tide,  and  derive  their  nourishment  from  it  through  their  fronds,  and 
not  by  roots,  from  the  rock  to  wliich  they  are  attached.  Qrass-wratS  (q.v.),  however,  is 
an  instance  of  a  phanerogamous  plant  liviDg  entirely  and  always  immeraed  in  salt-water. 
yi)ther  plianerogamoue  plauls  grow  chiefly  or  only  on  tlie  sea-shore  and  in  aatt  marshes. 
Some  of  these,  however,  aa  the  sea-kale,  may  be  cultivated  In  gardens  remote  from  the 
sea,  but  they  succeed  IJest  when  liberally  supplied  with  salt.  Asparagufl  is  aJiolher 
well-known  garden-plant,  which  derives  much  benefit  from  similar  treatment  Some 
of  the  saltworts  (q.v.)  and  other  saline  plants  yield  much  soda  when  collected  and 
burned. 

8ALm  FOTBEB,  Compoitni),  Ib  a  ver^  popular  and  harmless  form  of  aperient  medi- 
cine. The  ordinary'  metliod  of  preparing  it  is  oy  drying,  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  then  putveT' 
lzing4oz.  of  pure  chloride  of  Bodium(commonea]t),  4  cz.  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom 
salts),  and  8  oz.  of  sulphate  of  potash.  These  salts  must  then  be  mixed  and  tritumled 
together,  and  kept  in  an  air-tight  vessel.  Two  or  three  dratnB  dissolved  in  half  a  pint  of 
water,  and  taken  before  breakfast,  usually  act  eflicientty.  Dr.  Neligon  stales  Ihat  it 
4  oz,  of  sulphate  of  soda  bo  used  instead  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  and  a  sufficiently 
high  temperature  be  employed  to  expel  all  the  water  of  crystallisation  from  Ifae  dlffet«nt 
ingredients,  one  dnun  of  tue  Ksulting  compound  acts  as  energetically  as  two  or  threa 
drums  of  the  ordiuary  powder. 

The  following  is  a  more  agreeable  form  than  the  preceding,  and  equally  elBcacious. 
Take  half  an  ounce  of  carbonate  o(  ma^neala,  and  an  ounce  of  each  of  Uie  following 
substances — viz.,  sulphate  of  magnesia,  bicarbonate  of  soda.  lartrale  of  soda  and  potash, 
and  tartaric  acid.  Expel  all  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  mix.  Tliis  powder,  if 
kept  dry.  eflervesccB  when  mixed  wUli  water,  and  one  or  two  tcaspoonfuls  form  the 
average  dose.  The  addition  of  a  drop  of  oil  of  lemon  and  a  little  powdered  while  sugar 
to  each  dose,  makes  this  one  of  the  most  agreeable  laxatives  that  can  be  prescribed. 

, ocfcy  gorge 

between  two  lofty  hills,  looking  upon  a  fertile  and  beautiful  valley.  It  derives  Its  im- 
portance from  its  ssit-works,  from  which  also  It  has  Its  name.  The  salt  is  obtained  from 
brine-Bprings,  and  the  brine  [s  first  slowly  evaporated  in  maiiom  de  graduatloa,  and  after- 
ward by  boiling.  There  are  iron-works,  soda-factories,  tanneries,  and  quarries  of  gypaum 
In  Sallns  and  its  Immediate  neighborhood.  Salins  has  been  the  scene  of  many  sieges, 
and  has  been  burned  down  a  number  of  times,  the  last  time  In  1625.  Pop.  '91,  com- 
mune, 60(18. 

SALIBBintT,  a  town  in  Litchfield  co..  Conn.;  on  the  Housatonic  river  and  the  Phil., 
Beatl.  and  New  England  railroad,  63  miles  n.w.  of  Hartford.  It  Is  In  the  midst  of  a 
fertile  region,  noted  for  its  pictiu^sqtie  scenery.  The  surface  is  mountalnoiu,  and.  In 
the  vicinity  are  five  beautiful  lakes.  Iron  ore  abounds.  It  has  ore  mines,  hlast-nur- 
naces,  iron  foundries,  woolen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  car  wheels,  cutlery,  cutlery 
liandle»,  and  bicycle  supplies.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  state  school  for  Imbeciles;  has  the 
Scovllie  memorial  library,  Hotchklss  and  Lord  schools,  and  St.  Mark's  convent:  com- 
prises the  vlllag«a  of  Salisbury,  Ciiaplnvllle,  Lakevllle,  Lime  Rock,  and  Ore  Hill;  and  Is 
an  attractive  summer  resort.     Pop.  '90,  3420. 

8AII8BIIBT.  a  town  In  Essex  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Merrlmac  river  and  the  Boston  and 

Maine  railroad;  a  miles  n.  of  Newburyport.  It  was  incorporated  In  IftlO;  contains 
the  villages  of  Salisbury  and  Sallsbmry  Beach;  and  has  electric  street  railroads  connect- 
ing with  naverhill,  Merrlmac,  and  Amesbury,  electric  lights,  public  librar>-,  high,  gram- 
mar, Intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  and  an  Iron  bridge  1000  feet  long  connecting  it 
with  Xewbiiryport.  Salisbury  Beach  Is  a  popular  watering-place,  with  excellent  b^b- 
Ing.     Fop.  '90,  1316. 

SALISaUKT,  or  New  Sabom,  the  capital  of  WilUhlrp.  Is  an  episcopal  city,  and  a 
municipal  and  parliamentary  borough,  and  stands  in  a  fertile  valley  on  the  Avon,  at  the 
Junction  of  that  river  with  two  of  its  affluents,  81  ra.  w.s.w.  of  Iionrionbythe  Sonth- West- 
em  railway,  and  23  m.  n.w.  of  Southampton  by  a  branch  of  the  same.  Its  several  parts 
are  connected  by  3  bridges.  The  town  dates  from  1220,  in  which  year  the  cathedral  was 
founded,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Sarum  (see  SxjtUH,  Old),  2  m.  to  the  n.,  removed  to 
Salisburv,  attracted  to  the  new  site  by  the  abundant  supply  of  water.  At  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town,  the  ground  was  divided  into  squares  or  ''  chequers  "  as  they  are  called, 
to  wlilcli  the  town  is  indebted  for  Its  appearance  of  airiness  and  regularity.  The  cathe- 
dral, the  principal  building  of  Salisbury,  is  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  early  English 
In  the  country.  It  was  b^:un  In  1220,  and  "was  finished  In  liW.  The  spire,  which  was 
added  after  the  building  was  completed,  is  the  "most  elegant  In  proportions  and  the 
loftiest  in  Encland."  Its  height  from  the  pavement  is  40(1  ft.,  only  Wi  ft.  less  ttinn  that  in 
Strasburg.    The  cathedral  \&ilA  ft.  long;  height  in  the  interior,  81  ft. ;  width  of  great  tran- 
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wpt,  203  feet.    It  Is  Id  the  form  of  b  donbte  croM,  fs  perfect  In  Its  plui  tad  pToportions, 

And  in  the  main  uniform  In  style.  The  w.  front  1b  Btill  rich,  beautiful,  snc]  gntcefui, 
thODfh  now  denuded  of  statues,  apnard  of  100  in  number,  with  which  It  iras  once 
enriched.  The  cathedral  has  been  recently  reatored.  The  manufactures  of  cutlery  and 
cloth,  for  which  it  was  once  famona,  have  Iodb;  declined,  and  ite  trade  is  now  cbiefl)'  in 
retail.     Pop.  '91,  15,960.     It  relurna  one  member  to  parliament. 

BALUIirBT,  Edwabd  Elbriikik,  b.  1814,  a  diatlnguiahed  oriental  scholar  and  )ln- 
^ist,  professor  of  Sanskrit  at  Yale  collie  for  13  yeais,  from  1B41,  and  of  Arabii?  for 
ntsriy  20  years.  Prof.  Salisbury  has  for  many  years  been  editor  of  and  contributor  to 
the  Journal  of  the  American  oriental  societv,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
The  present  Sanslirit  professorship  of  the  college  was  endowed  bj  him. 

RAT.iHHUnT,  Robert  Abthtjr  Tal/bot  Q^acantK  Cecil,  Marquis  of  ;  b.  England, 
1330 ;  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  He  was  a  conservative  member  of  parlia- 
ment, 1853-68,  when  he  succeeded  to  tlie  title.  During  this  time  he  contributed  much  to 
periodicalB.  He  vas  secretary  of  state  for  India  in  lord  Derby's  third  administration  in 
1866,  but  lesigncd  tiie  next  year.  diSerinz  with  him  as  to  the  reform  bill.  He  was  again 
secretary  of  state  for  India  La  the  Disrach  cabinet  of  1874.  Two  yean  later  he  was  sent 
ns  special  ambassador  to  Turkey,  and  with  sir  Henry  Elliot  represented  Great  Britain  at 
ll>e  conference  of  Coastantinopte,  In  whose  proceedings  ho  look  a  leading  part.  In  1879 
he  succeeded  Icrd  Derby  as  aecretary  of  uTute  fur  foreign  affuira,  and  soon  afterward, 
with  the  earl  of  Beacoasfield,  represented  Great  Britain  at  tlie  conference  of  Berlin.  He 
7cnt  out  of  office  with  the  Bescoosfleld  administration  in  1S80.  and  became  the  lender 
of  tlie  opposition  in  the  Uouite  of  Lords  to  the  Gladstone  apovemment.  Upon  the  down- 
fall of  me  latter,  1885,  he  was  appointed  premier  by  the  queen;  and  again  in  I88tl. 
He  resigned  in  18C"2,  and  was  reappointed  in  181)5;  suggested  the  plan  for  the  negotiation 
of  peace  between  Greece  and  Turkey  on  the  basis  of  an  intemaiionai  commission  rep- 
resenting the  great  powera  to  control  Greek  revenues  and  the  payment  of  old  bonds  and 
the  Indemnity  to  Turkey,  1807. 

UXIMUBY  PT.ATW  an  eictenaive  tract  of  undulating  chalk  country,  in  Wiltshire, 
between  Salisbury  and  Devlzea,  about  20  m.  long  from  n.  to  8.,  and  about  14  m.  broad. 
lis  rolling  surface  resembles  that  of  the  ocean  heaving  after  a  storm.  On  this  plain, 
about  8  m.  u.  of  Salisbury,  is  Stonehenge  (q.  v.).  Until  within  recent  years,  the  expanse 
of  Salisbury  plain  remained  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  wsa  covered  with  a  fine  turf,  which 
afforded  pasture  to  sheep. 

KATJBB,  or  SBLtair,  an  Indian  family  of  the  Columbian  group,  dwelling  in  Idaho, 
MoDiaua,  and  Washington ;  between  the  Batiaplins  and  the  Shushwaps.  They  cumpriiMi 
tbeFiatheads  in  Montana;  the  Spokanes  on  the  river  of  that  name;  the  Skitauiah  on 
lake  Skitauiah;  the  Pisquoriaea  on  the  Columbia;  the  Kalispels.  of  whom  tliere  are  three 
groups,  and  the  Colvillis.  about  Settle  Falls,  on  the  Columbia.  Many  of  tliesc  tribes  aro 
Ilnman  Catholics.  Their  language  and  customs  are  not  much  different  from  a  number 
of  tritjes  of  the  Shushwap  family. 

8AXIVAHAV&  is  the  name  of  a  Hindu  prince  who  is  futid  to  have  reigned  in  Magadha 
or  South  Bclmr.  He  in^lituttid  an  era  which  bears  hia  name,  and  the  be>.'inning  of  which 
took  place  when  3,179  yeara  of  the  Kali-yuga.  or  the  preaent  mundane  aire,  had  expired; 
that  is,  78  yeara  aficr  the  Ix-ginninp  of  liie  Uhrislian  era.  This  era  ia  called  S dlivaiiana 
S'Ska.  or  simply  Saka.  Thus  1BC3  of  ti:e  Christian  era  would  be  tantamount  to  SSka 
O.e.,  in  the  g'ftka  era),  1787.  The  S'3ka  year  is  the  aame  as,  and  begins  with,  the  com- 
mon solar  yciir. 

UL'IT&BT  QLAHSS.  Under  thi.i  name  we  designate  three  pairs  of  glajida— the 
parotid,  the  submaxillary,  and  the  sublingual,  each  gland  having  an  efferent  duct,  which 
conveys  the  glandular  sccreliozia  into  the  mouth,  where,  when  mixed  with  the  nmcua 
Kcretcd  by  the  follicles  of  the  mucous  membrano  lining  the  mouth,  they  constitute  the 
ordinary  or  mixed  saliva. 

The  parotid  gland,  so  called  from  the  Greek  words  para,  near,  and  on».  the  car,  la  (ha 
largest  of  tlie  three  glands  occurring  on  either  side.  It  lies  upon  the  side  of  the  face 
Immediately  in  front  of  the  external  ear,  and  wcigha  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce. 
Its  duct  is  about  two  inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  opens  into  the  month  by  a  small 
orillce  opposite  the  second  molar  tootli  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  walla  of  the  duct  are 
dense  and  aomewhat  thick,  and  the  caliber  is  about  that  of  a  crow-quill. 

The  mbmaxOlary  gland  \i  situated,  as  its  name  implies,  below  the  Jawbone,  and  Is 
jdsccd  at  nearly  equal  distances  from  the  parotid  anil  Bul>linguai  glands.  Its  duct  is 
about  two  inches  in  ien^h.  and  opens  by  a  narrow  oiiflcc on  the  top  of  n  papilla,  at  the 
Mde  of  l\xe  franvm  of  the  tongue. 

The  ruilingual  gland  is  situ:aed.  as  ita  name  implies,  under  the  tongue,  each  gland 
Iflng  on  either  side  of  tbofrirnum  of  the  tongue.  It  has  a  number  of  excretory  ducts, 
which  open  separately  into  the  mouth. 

The  minute  structure  of  the  parotid  gland  is  described  in  the  article  Gi.akds,  and  the 
other  salivary  ghmda  ore  similarly  constitnled.  True  salivary  glands  exi^t  in  all  mam- 
msla,  except  the  cclacea.  In  birds,  and  reptiU-s  (including amphiliiansl,  but  not  in  fishi's; 
«Dd  gbuds  disciiarging  a  similar  fucctiuu  occur  in  insects,  many  mulluska,  etc.    The 
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chemical  and  physical  chamct^rs  of  the  uliva  are  Bufflciccdj  described  in  the  article 

DlOBBTION. 

The  moat  common  disease  of  the  parotid  gland  la  a  specific  inflammatioD,  vhlch  has 
been  already  described  in  Ihe  article  Mumps.  The  term  parotid  tumori  la  given  to 
tumors  of  variouB  kinds  occurring  in  front  of  the  ear  and  over  the  parotid  gland.  With 
regard  to  surgical  interference,  Liston  recommends  that  "if  there  be  reason  to  suspect 
that  the  disease  is  of  a  malignant  nature,  and  not  thoroughly  limited  by  a  cellular  cyst 
no  interference  is  admisaime;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  be  at  all  movable,  has  advanced 
dowly,  possesses  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  firm,  then  an  operation  may  be  contemptaled." 

Certain  funclional  disorders  of  the  salivary  glands  require  notice,  of  which  the  most 
important  is  that  known  as  taluatton  (q.v.),  or  vlyal&m,  which  consists  in  a  much 
Increased  secretion  of  saliva.  Deficient  ticretion  is  indicated  by  clamminess  or  dryness 
of  the  mouth,  and  is  common  in  low  forms  of  fever.  It  is  important  as  indicating  the 
condition  of  the  system,  and  seldom  requires  treatment.  If  it  ^ould  occur  as  an  origin^ 
aQection.  it  must  be  treated  by  local  slalogogues  (q.v.),  such  as  liquorice,  horse-radJBb, 
peJlilory,  etc.  Alteration  of  uie  taliva  is  not  untrequent  in  disease.  For  eiample.  it 
sometimes  loses  its  alkaline  character,  and  becomes  acid,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  dia- 
betes, etc. ;  whilst  in  other  cases,  it  becomes  so  fetid  as  to  be  a  source  of  annoyance  both 
to  the  patient  and  his  friends,  as,  for  example,  in  scur^,  various  forms  of  dyspepsia, 
salivation,  etc.  The  undue  acidity  may  be  corrected  by  the  administration  of  carbonate 
or  bicarbonate  of  soda,  while  the  fetor  may  be  relieved  by  attention  to  diet,  and  by 
the  use,  both  local  and  general,  of  creosote,  oitro-muTiatic  acid,  charcoal,  chlorate  of 

OnUnary  injiammation  of  these  glands  (distinct  from  mumps)  may  proceed  from  cold 
or  local  injury,  but  it  is  often  produced  by  decayed  teeth. 

SALIVATIOK,  or  PTTAiJBU.(fro 
_esignate  an  abnormally  abundant 

ciflc  form  of  inflammation  of  the  parotid  glands,  induced  bv  the  ac 
which  case  it  is  termed  mercurial  salivation ;  but  it  occasionally  arises  from  the  action  of 
olherdrugs,  especially  iodide  of  potassium;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  without  any  apparent 
cause,  in  whicli  case  it  is  said  to  be  idiopathic,  or  spontaneous. 

Mercury,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  so  commoo  ao  ingredient  in  the  qurjik  medicines 
whose  advertisements  are  unfortunately  allowed  to  occupy  a  large  space  in  many  of  our 
newspapers  (especially  in  those  medicineswhicharefalsely  stated  to  oe  of  purely  ti^^ie 
origin),  tliat  a  popular  knowledge  of  the  most  remarkable  manifestations  at  this  powerful 
mineral  should  be  as  widely  diffused  as  possible.  When  this  medicine  is  given  in  auch 
a  way  as  to  excite  salivation,  a  metallic  tasle  in  the  mouth  is  soon  recognized  by  the 

Gtiunt.  and  a  remarkable  but  indescribable  smeli.  known  as  the  mercurial  fetor,  may 
detected  in  his  breath;  the  gums  become  swollen  and  spongy  at  their  edges,  and 
iisuHlly  present  a  few  sligiit  ulcere;  and  an  increased  Qow  of  saliva  takes  place,  accom- 
panied by  pain  in  the  teeth  on  pressure.  If  these  symptoms  tie  not  checked  (and  a/orf^^rt 
if  more  mercury  be  given),  the  tong^ue,  cheeks,  and  lliroat  swell  and  ulcerate,  and  the 
saliva  that  Sows  away  amounts  lo  several  pints  in  the  course  of  the  day.  This  peculiar 
action  of  mercury  varies  extremely  in  different  persons.  Dr.  Walaon,  in  his  Hth  lecture, 
records  sevefit]  remarkable  cases  m  which  a  single  small  dose  of  mercury  produced  the 
severest  salivation.  Cases  of  the  opposite  kind,  in  which  no  impression  on  the  gums  or 
salivary  glands  can  be  made  by  the  freest  use  of  mercury,  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 
It  is  wortliy  of  notice  tiist  salivation  is  rarely  produced  in  children  below  the  age  of  tea 
years.  Until  a  comparatively  recent  period,  profuse  salivation  waa  deemed  the  only 
certain  indication  that  the  system  waa  duly  under  the  influence  of  mercury  fand,  indeed, 
tt  was  believed  that  the  cause  of  tlie  disease  waa  carried  out  of  the  body  witn  Uie  saliva); 
but  now  it  is  well  known  tliat  ail  that  is  requisite  is,  ttiat  tlie  gums  should  liecome  dia- 
tinclly  tender,  and  that  the  mercurial  fetor  should  be  unmistakably  present,  and  that 
those  symptoms  should  be  kept  up  for  a  certain  time.  Unfortunately,  however.  Ihe 
physician  cannot  always  stop  the  action  of  the  mercury  at  that  definite  stage,  and  saliva- 
lion  to  a  distressing  extent  often  occurs,  even  whco  (lie  greatest  care  has  been  taken  in 
tiic  administration  of  tlie  medicine.  To  check  this  excessive  salivation,  the  internal 
nilmluistraiion  of  chlorate  of  poiaKli  in  scruple  doses,  three  limes  a  day,  together  witb 
tlic  frequent  use  of  a  gargle  of  the  same  salt,  has  been  recommended  by  several  high 
authorities.  Dr.  Watson  strongly  advocates  tlie  use  of  a  gargle  composed  of  one  part  of 
brandy  to  four  or  five  of  water,  and  the  application  of  moistened  tannin  to  the  gums; 
and  when  tiiere  is  much  external  swelling,  he  applies  eight  or  ten  leeches  ijcneath  the 
edges  of  the  jaw-lranes;  followed  by  the  application  of  &aiift  hot  poultice  to  the  neclt. 

It  is  wortliy  of  notice  that,  in  the  conduent  form  of  small-pox.  there  is  almost  alwayn 
more  or  less  abundant  salivation,  which  lasts  for  several  days;  and  if  it  cease  abruptly, 
tlie  peril  Is  usually  great  Moreover,  there  is  a  more  or  less  marked  tendency  to  saliva- 
tion in  scurvy,  hysteria,  hydrophobia,  some  forms  of  mania,  and  not  unfrequeotly  in 
pregnancy. 

Various  cases  of  spontaneous  salivation  have  been  collected  by  Dr.  Watson  in  hia 
44lh  lecture.  In  one  instance  of  a  ^1  ten  years  old,  under  his  own  care,  no  leas  than 
three  pints  of  s^iva  were  excreted  in  twelve  hours.    Medicine  had  no  effect;  but  the 


_a  these  casee. 

„....     _  ifewdropaof 

creosote  suapeoUed  by  mucilage  in  water,  are  deserving  of  tri&l. 

U'LIZ.    See  Willow. 

mn.T.B,  Jban  Baptistk  db  la..     See  La  Sallb. 

BAIi'LEE,  or  Sla,  a  sesporL  t.  of  Morocco,  la  the  territory  and  former  kiagdom  of 
Fez,  108  m.  w.  from  Fez.  It  ataods  on  a  low  sacdy  point  of  the  shore  of  the  Atlantic, 
at  the  moulli  of  the  Bu-regreb,  on  the  northern  Blae  of  the  river,  while  opposite  to  it, 
OD  Lhe  soutjiem  side,  la  the  town  of  Rabat.  Both  Sallee  and  Rabat  were  bombarded  and 
Dearly  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1851.  Bailee  was  in  former  centuries  noted  as  a 
haunt  of  pirates,  and  a  SaUee  rooar  was  the  dread  of  peaceful  mariners  in  the  Atlantic 
md  Mediterranean.  It  is  particularly  noted  for  the  carpels  which  it  produces,  of  fine 
texture  and  bright  colors.  They  are  mostly  used  In  Morocco  itself.  The  chief  export 
from  Sallee  is  wool.    Pop.  estimated  at  about  10,000. 

BALLET,  Freedkich  von,  1812-48  ;  b.  Germany;  entered  the  Prussian  army  in  1829. 
In  IS^iO  lie  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  10  yeara,  in  punishment  for  a  novel 
reflecting  on  the  military  service;  but  he  was  released  after  two  months.  He  retired 
frum  the  army  in  18S8.  Among  hia  works  are  GediiAte,  18SS;  ScASn  Irla,  1888;  and 
CauimangeUiim,  1642. 

SALLOW,  the  popular  name  of  a  number  of  Species  of  willow  (q.v.)  trees  or  low 
shrubs  with  downy  branches,  and  generally  ovate  or  obovate,  wrinkled  leaves,  having 
stipules.  The  Gbat  Sallow  (mlie  dnerea)  is  one  of  the  meet  common  British  species, 
irrowing  in  moist  and  swampy  places.  Other  common  species  are  the  Boimi>-EABEi> 
Sallow  (m^u  aurita)  and  the  Great  Round-lbavsd  Balixiw  ItaUmu  eaprea),  the  latter 
remarkable  for  preferring  a  dry  soil,  and  becoming  a  small  tree,  the  wood  of  which  la 
used  for  the  Itandlea  of  agricultural  implements.  The  Loko-leaved  Sallow  [taliow  - 
atuminata)  differs  from  the  other.  Iiinds  in  its  lanceolate  leaves.  It  is  frequent  in  Britain. 
None  of  Uie  sallows  produce  such  long  and  slender  twigs  as  the  osiers,  nor  are  tbey 
adapted  for  any  but  the  coarsest  wickerwork,  and  some  of  them  are  so  apt  to  break  that 
thev  cannot  easily  be  used  in  thai  way.  But  shoots  of  two  years'  growth  ace  split  np, 
and  used  for  making  hoops  of  barrels. 

BALLOW-TEOEN,  Sippophai,  a  ^nus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ekeagnaetm,  con- 
sisting of  large  shrubs  or  trees  wnlh  gray  sdky  foliage,  and  entire  leaves.  Tbey  have 
dioecious  flowers;  the  perianth  is  tubular,  becomes  succulent,  incloses  an  enachenium, 
and  forms  an  add  fruit.  Few  species  are  known:  one  only  is  European,  H.  rham- 
noUlet,  sometimes  called  the  Sea  BncE-THOBii,  a  large  shrub  or  low  tree,  a  native  of  the 
Mndy  sea-coaHts  of  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  found  also  throughout 
great  part  of  Tariary.  It  is  sometimes  planted  to  form  hedges  near  the  sea, Rowing 
hixurianily  where  few  shrubs  will  succeed.  The  berries  are  orange-colored.  They  are 
gratefully  acid.  They  are  used  for  making  a  sauce  in  the  s.  of  France ;  a  rob  or  jam  Is 
rnsde  of  ihem  on  the  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia,  to  impart  flavor  to  fresh  lleh ;  and  a 
preserve  or  jelly  made  from  them  is  a  favorite  luxury  of  the  Tartars.  The  iteUate  hairs 
of  the  under  side  of  the  leaf,  covering  it  like  scales,  are  a  beautiful  microscopic  object. 

SALLTTBT,  Caiub  Ckibfdb,  a  Roman  historian,  was  b.  86  B.C.  at  Amilemum,  in  the 
Sabine  country.  Though  of  a  plebeian  family,  be  rose  to  official  distinction,  first  as 
quK>itor  about  S9,  and  afterward  as  tribune  of  the  people  io  '62,  when  he  joined  tbe 
popular  party  against  Milo,  who  in  that  year  had  kdleii  Clodius.  His  reputation  for 
momlity  was  never  high;  and  his  illicit  connection  with  Milo's  wife  is  assigned  as  the 
'  3  being  eipelied  in  50  from  the  senate,  although  his  attachment  to  Ctesar's 


party  is  a  more  plausible  reason  of  his  expulsion,  in  the  civU  war  he  joined  tbe  camp 
oi  Cssar;  and  in  47,  when  Ceesar's  fortune  was  in  the  ascendnnt,  be  was  made  pnetor- 
?lect.  and  was  consequently  i eat ored  to  bis  former  rank.     When  in  Campania,  at  the  head 


of  itome  of  Caesar's  troops,  who  were  about  to  l>e  thence  transf^liippfd  to  Africa,  he  nearly 
lost  bis  life  in  a  mutiny.  In  46,  however,  we  find  him  enragt-d  iu  Ctesar's  African  csm- 
psign,  at  the  close  of  which  he  was  left  as  governor  of  Numidla.  His  administration 
was  sullied  by  various  acts  of  oppressiiin.  particularly  by  his  enriching  bimself  at  the 
expense  of  ttie  people.  He  was.  for  these  offenses,  accused  beforo  Ctesar,  but  seems  to 
have  escaped  being  brought  to  trial.  His  immense  fortune,  so  accumulated,  enabled  him 
to  lay  out  those  magnificent  grounds,  still  known  as  the  gardens  of  Satlust,  on  the 
(Jiiinnal,  to  retire  from  the  prevailing  civil  commotion  into  private  life,  and  to  devote 
his  remaining  years  to  those  historical  works  on  which  his  reputation  rests.  He  died  34 
B.C.,  four  years  before  the  battle  of  Actinm.  His  histories,  which  seem  to  have  been 
begun  only  after  his  return  from  Niimidia.  ai'e ;  1st,  The  VatiUna  or  BfUum  CatiUnarium, 
descriptive  of  Catiline's  conspiracy  in  68.  during  the  consulship  of  Cicero;  Sd,  The 
Jiigurtha,  or  Bellum  JugMrthinum,  commemorating  the  five  years'  war  between  the 
Romans  and  Jugurtha,  the  king  of  Nuinidia.  These,  the  only  genuine  works  of  Sidlust 
which  have  reached  us  entire,  are  of  great  but  unequal  merit.  The  quasi- philosophical 
refl^ions  which  are  prefixed  to  them  are  of  no  value,  but  the  histories  themselves  are 


.)gle 


It  is  very  inexact.   Of  IilfiloBt  work,  Eidoriarum  iAfrri^infue.onlyfragmenta  exist,  et 

ot  which  were  found  a*  late  as  1888.  The  Dua  Bpittola  de  lUpublica  Ordinanda  and  the 
Ded'imalio  in  OicenmeinjiTe  of  doubtful  an  then  ti  city.  Apart  irom  hla  Uterary  qualities, 
which  are  rather  those  of  an  artificial  than  a  n&tural  writer,  and  which  are  not  enhanced 
by  his  affectation  ot  brevity,  and  his  love  of  archaic  eipreBsions,  Sallust  has  tlie  merit  . 
of  having  been  the  first  Roman  who  wrote  what  we  now  underatand  bj  "history." 
In  official  public  Jife,  he  was  more  of  a  politician  than  a  HUtesman,  and  the  views  which 
he  supported  were  liberal,  not  so  much  because  he  loved  the  people,  as  because  he 
liated  the  nobility.  The  best  editions  ot  his  ilteruy  remains  are  those  of  Corte  (Leip. 
1734),  Oerlach  (Basel,  1823-.S1),  Kriti  {1828-S4),  Fabri  (1831),  Dletsch  (1642),  and  the 
critical  edition  of  1859.  See  also  B.  Haurenbrecher,  Sallvtti  HiMoriarum  Seliquia:  (1691-3). 
SALLT-FOST,  a  eate  or  passage  by  which  the  garriflon  of  a  fortress  may  make  a  sally 
(llirou^h  Pr.  fmm  Lai.  saiio,  I  leap  or  spring)  or  sudden  attack  on  the  besiegera.  The 
name  is  applied  to  the  postern  leading  frorn  under  tlie  rampart  into  the  ditdi;  but  its 
1  application  is  to  a  cutting  through  the  glacis,  by  which  a  sally  may  i»e 
I—  ««__ri  -.o.T     -oTh^..  .,r,i  i„  1,^^^  Baiiy-ports  are  closed  by  maasive  gates  ot 

BAIiK&aiTHBI  (French,  tdbnigandU,  preserved  pickles).  A  dish  prepared  from 
chopped  meat  and  pickled  herring,  mixed  with  onions,  oil,  vinegar,  and  pepper,  named 
after  the  Countess  StUmagondi,  lady  of  honor  to  Maria  de  Medici,  who  invented  It.  It 
also  slgniiles  a  mixture  or  medley  of  other  ingredients ;  a  pot-Murri,  as  in  musical  com- 
positions ;  a  miscellaneous  colleclion  of  literary  works,  as  Th*  Saimaaundi  Papers,  a 
aeries  of  liumorous  articles  commenced  in  1807  by'  Washington  Irving  (q,T.)  and  Jamea 
E.  Paulding  (q.v.).  The  Salmagimdi  Club  of  New  York  is  composed  of  many  of  Uie 
best- known  artists  of  the  United  States, 

BALXASIUfl,  Claudius,  the  Latinized  name  of  a  celebrated  French  scholar,  Clause  db 
Bauhaise,  who  was  b.  at  8emar,  April  IS,  1588.  His  father,  Beuignede  Saumaise,  a  man 
of  superior  erudition,  was  his  first  teacher.  Atthoageof  len,  young  Salmasius  translated 
Pindar,  and  composed  Greek  and  Latin  verses.  He  studied  philosoplvy  at  Paris,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Casaubnu.  From  Paris  he  proceeded  to  Heidelberg,  where  lie 
devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  Jurispniciiince,  and  publicly  professed  Protestantism, 
to  which  form  of  Ihu  Christian  reli^on  he  had  been  fcecretiv'  attached  for  many  years. 
.So  insatiable  at  this  time  was  his  thirst  for  knowledge — book-knowledge,  at  least — that 
'lie  was  wont  to  devote  two  whole  nights  out  of  three  to  hard  reading,  in  consequeaee  of 
which  he  brou^^ht  himself  to  within  an  inch  of  the  grave.  In  1606  he  published  from 
MS3.  two  treatises  of  the  sectary,  Niius,  archbishop  of  Thessalonica,  ana  a  work  of  the 
monk  Barlaam  on  the  primacy  of  the  pope.  In  lit'20  appeared  his  edition  of  the  Serin- 
tores  Eistoria  Augutta,  and  in  1629  his  chief  work,  Pliniaiia  ExcrcilatunM,  after  the  publi- 
cation of  which  he  set  himself  vigorously,  and  without  the  help  of  a  master,  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Coptic,  and  otlier  oriental  tongues.  In  1631  be  was 
callbd  to  Lcydcn,  to  occupy  the  chair  that  Jos«p)i  Scaliger  had  held  there,  and  it  is  from 
this  period  that  his  EuroiKan  reputation  as  a  scholar  and  critic  dates.  Various  efforts 
were  made  (1635-40)  to  induce  Sulmasius  to  return  to  France,  bnt  he  declined  litem  on 
the  ground  that  his  spirit  was  too  "liberal"  for  his  native  land.  Queen  Cbristina  of 
Sweden,  however,  managed  to  bring  him  to  Stockholm,  and  fix  him  tiiere  for  a  year 
(1650-51),  after  which  he  returned  to  Holland.  He  died  of  a  fever  caught  by  Impru- 
dcntlv  drinking  the  waters  at  Spa,  Sept.  6,  165S.  Salmasius  was  certainly  a  great 
scholar  of  the  old-fashioned  clumsy  sort ;  but  neither  liis  wit  nor  his  acumen  was  bu19- 
ciently  keen  to  give  an  intellectual  nnd  critical  value  to  Lis  hiculn^tioDs;  and  thouglt  all 
his  distinguished  contemporaries,  Casaubon,  Qronovius,  Orotiiis,  Vos.'^ius,  etc.^  deluged 
him  with  praise;  though  Balzac  pronounced  liini  infiiko^;  (hough  the  curators  of  the 
university  of  Leyden  declared  that  "their  universitycouldno  more  do  without  Salmasius 
than  the  world  without  the  sun;"  though  queen  Christina  went  the  length  of  saving, 
with  trtily  royal  flattery,  "  that  she  could  not  live  without  Mm," — he  is  remeral>ered,  not 
for  his  inexhaustible  stores  of  erudition,  his  editions  of  the  classics,  or  his  treatises  on 
classical  antiquities,  but  for  bis  cootrovei^y  with  John  Hilton,  scarcely  his  inferior  in 
scholarship,  and  infinitely  his  superior  in  power  of  brain,  and  in  all  the  arts  of  lilera^ 
warfare.  The  question  at  issue  was  tlie  lawfulness  of  the  execution  of  Charles  L 
Apart  altogether  from  the  merits  of  the  case,  the  great  poet  utterly  overwhelmed  his 
adversary,  partly  by  tl>e  magnificence  of  his  language  and  scntii *-   -    ■' '    "■  ■  "  ■ 


uiTorsary,  partly  by  tlie  magnificence  of  his  language  and  sentiments,  and  partly  by  the 
jnscrupuloua  fury  of  his  invective.  Salmasius  also  is  grossly  abusive  and  acrimonious 
in  his  treatise  {iJ^anwitejiojfroCarofoi:,  1648):  (Minus  (ass),  |Keus(be«sl),  and  suchlike 
expressions  being  showered  about  quite  freely;  but  he  ia  deficient  in  logic,  in  real  force 
of  sarcasm,  and  in  intellectual  vigor  generally. 

8UJI0II  {tdlmo)  the  tj^Ical  geuus  in  the  family  of  milmonida  (q.v.).  The  name  lot- 
mon  is  chiefly  applied  to  the  large  marine  and  anadromous  species  of  the  group.  Uf 
these,  two  species,  found  In  the  North  Atlantic,  belong  to  the  genos  ubno,  while  the 
five  Bpedes  of  "king  salmon,"  found  in  the  North  Paciflc.  constitute  the  genus 
oneorhj/neAus.  The  genus  tatmo  Is  now  restricted  to  include  those  talmonida  which 
have  the  mouth  large,  with  strong  teeth  in  the  Jaws,  palatines  and  tongue,  and  the  vomer 


fiftt,  witb  teeth  both  on  its  head  and  Its  shaft,  although  In  the  old  aalmon  the  teeth  on 
the  diaft  are  nsaaUy  lost  with  age,  the  icales  modeTste  or  small  and  not  foibedded  hi 
the  skhi,  and  the  dMsal  and  anal  Has  short,  of  about  11  nya  each.  All  the  spedes  of 
lalmo  are  spotted  with  block,  sad  in  most  of  tliem  the  Beiual  diflerencea  are  stronglj- 
marked,  the  mala  flub  having  stronger  iawe  and  stronger  teeth  than  the  female.  Theaa 
pecotiarllles  eometimeB  become  greatly  latensiSed  in  the  breeding  season. 

OHOOSBTKCBOe. — The  genus  onearkynchu*  closelr  resembles  *ahao,  from  uhich  it  is 
distinguished  chiefly  hy  the  greater  number  (14  to  30)  of  its  anal  rays.  The  gUl  nU:en, 
branchioategals,  and  pyloric  cceca  are  also  more  namerous  than  in  Joints. 

Sauco.— The  genus  talmo  is  dlvlsiblo  into  two  subgenera,  lalrn^  and  farto.  Sainw 
proper  comprisea  but  one  species,  the  true  salmon  {talmo  laiar).  In  this  group,  tha 
teeth  on  Ibe  shaft  of  the  vomer  are  few  and  mostly  lost  with  age.  The  specter  is  largs 
in  size  tad  spends  a  lai^  part  of  its  life  in  the  sea,  aacendinK  the  rlverB  to  spawn.  It 
Is  toaod  only  in  the  North  Atlanlic,  the  salmon  of  the  I^cilc  belonging  to  the  genui 

lie  mbgeous /oru)  is  characterlied  by  the  preaence  and  persistence  of  uumeroaa 
teeth  on  the  shaft  of  the  vomer,  arranged  in  two  rows,  or  in  one  zigzag  row.  The 
Epedesreach,  in  general,  a  smaller  aize  thsn  (hoBalmon,  and  tbeyare  more  nearly  limited 
to  the  fresh  waters.  Some  of  them,  "salmon  trout"  and  "steel-bead  salmon,"  are 
more  or  leas  anadromous,  and  reach  a  size  not  much  less  thsn  the  genuine  salmon.     The 

riles  of  fario  are  known  to  Englfsh-speaking  people  as  trout  (q.v.).  Trout  are  shun- 
t  In  the  streams  and  lakes  of  Enrope,  Northern  Asia,  and  Northwestern  America, 
The  true  (or  black-spotted)  trout  are  not  found  in  America  to  the  Eastward  of  Ibe  Bocky 
Mountains,  their  place  in  this  region  as  well  as  their  name  of  Trout  being  taken  l^  the 
red  spotted  Charrs  (q.v.)  of  the  genus  ti^mtatus. 

Thb  Salmon  {talmo  talar). — The  longest  known  and,  on  that  account,  at  least,  the 
most  important  of  the  family  la  the  Atlantic  Salmon,  Molmo  mlar.  "  In  the  country  of 
Aqultania,  in  France,"  says  Pliny,  "  the  river  salmon  passeth  all  other  sea-flsbes  wliat- 
soever."  "This  was  the  salmon'H  christening."  says  Professor  Ooode,  "and  though 
nearlr  one  hundred  spedes  of  tbe  family  talitvmvlm  are  now  known  to  naturalists,  one 
has  alwmys  stood  preeminent,  like  a  Scottish  chieftain,  needing  no  Other  name  than  that 
of  his  cus.  The  luxurious  Romans  prized  highly  the  salmon  streams  in  their  Gallic 
and  British  provieces,  if  we  may  trust  Pliny  and  Ausoolua,  and  that  this  flsh  was  well 
known  lo  the  early  English  is  eviuccd  by  Iho  many  Baxon  names,  such  as 'Parr,' 
'P«U,'  'Smolt,'  •Grilse,'  'Kipper,'  and  '  Baggit,'  given  It  in  different  slagee  of 
growth.  Tbe  Normans  brought  overthe  name  of  I^tin  origin,  which  theyapfdied  to  the 
perfectly  adult  flaU  ready  for  the  banquets  of  the  Conqueror," 

DisTKiBiTTioii  or  Baluon. — The  salmon  is  found  on  both  sides  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  from  about  latitude  42°  to  the  Arctic  Circle,  or  beyond.  In  America  its  eoulh- 
ernmoat  Umit  Is  the  Delaworo  River,  and  it  haa  never  been  abundant  south  of  the  moutb 
of  the  Oocmecticut.  In  Europe  the  southemmoat  limit  la  the  northern  coast  of  Bpain. 
Ih  the  oatite  of  its  range,  the  salmon,  both  In  Europe  and  America,  has  been  ezcesavely 

•bundADt.     In  both  continenta  the  advance  of  civiHialion,  with  ils  ai ' '"  "* 

1.  pollution,  and  o 

Jon  of  individuale,  ^  ,       .    .    „  .    .       ., 

log  to  Dr.  Ooode,  a  dam  was  placed  in  the  Connecticut  at  Miller's  River.  The  itream 
was  formerly  so  fall  of  salmon  that  It  was  said,  in  1788,  that  "  no  finite  being  can  num- 
ba  them."  "  For  two  or  three  years  flsh  were  observed  in  (^reat  abundance  below  the 
dam,  and  for  perhaps  two  years  they  continued  to  appear,  vamly  striving  to  reach  their 
spawning  grounds  ;  but  soon  the  work  of  extermination  was  complete.  When,  in  1872, 
a  solItai7  aalmon  made  its  appearance,  the  Baybrook  fiahermen  did  not  know  what  it 

Tbe  salmon  is  apparently  derived  from  a  fresh  water  Rto<^,  and  in  many  caws  It  Ifl 
"  land-locked,"'and  never  descends  lo  the  sea.  The  laud-locked  salmon,  either  in 
Europe  or  In  America,  is  not  a  diatinct  species,  but  a  aeries  of  individuals  more  or  ksa 
affected  by  their  surrrandings  and  by  the  limitation  of  their  range. 

BKKKDino  OP  THE  Salmon.— About  one-halt  of  the  life  of  the  aahnon  is  spent  In 
the  sea.  Its  egga  are  deposited  In  the  fall  or  the  winter,  and  only  in  water  of  low  or 
foiling  tempecalure  (about  60°  F.).  At  the  approach  of  the  spawning  season  the  male 
■almon  uoaara^  Important  changes  in  appearance.  The  symmeln^  of  form  is  lost 
through  the  derelopment  of  a  fleshy  hump  at  the  shoulders  and  a  Ltrge  cartilaginous 
hook  esUed  the  "  fiJp."  at  the  end  of  the  lower  Jaw.  Meanwhile,  the  upper  jaw 
becomes  also  prolonged  and  arched,  and  the  front  teeth  increase  In  sii«,  till  they  resemble 
the  oanine  teeth  of  a  dog.  The  scales  sink  into  the  spongy  skin,  and  the  cok>r  is  no 
longer ailvery,  but  v^oualy  blotdied  with  black  erred.  Inthiscondition,  either  before 
or  after  n»wning.  these  male  flsh  are  known  In  England  as"Eelt8,"  Tbe  kelte  are 
tmflt  for  food.  'Tbey  are  hungry  and  quarrelsome,  and  In  their  return  to  the  sea  often 
very  detractive  to  other  flsh.  They  arc,  therefore,  in  England,  a  great  annoyance  to 
the  angleta  who  desire  to  take  nothing  but  "  clean  flsh."  and  must  return  the  kelts  to 
tbe  sea.  The  eggs,  whidi  are  about  i  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  depoaited  in  deep 
futruwa  1b  the  Muid  or  na*el  on  the  bottom.  They  are  always  In  cold  water,  and 
oscu^  la  or  near  a  rlp{£  or  ti^d.  Tbe  eggt  number  from  SOOO  to  16,000  or  more. 
Trm.— B 
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a  eBtimaU.  of  1000  egga  iar  escb  pound 

_  .,  „^ .  it.    From  three  lo  twelve  days  Uoccn. 

lied  in  the  proceea  of  spawniiiK-  The  egga  b^in  to  show  signa  of  life  In  from  W  to  60 
Jajs  or  more  according  to  t£e  l«mperotura  of  Ute  wtUet.  The  eyea  tbeo  kppe&r  as 
small  specks.  In  from  four  to  six  months  the  70UDK  flsh  appears,  but  this  time  may  be 
sreaUf  shortened  in  the  warmer  waters  of  an  aitiflcutl  liMcherj.  The  eggs  are  readilf 
Hatched  la  an  aquarium,  if  proper  i»re  Is  taken  to  prevent  the  stagnatloQ  of  the  water. 
A  temperature  as  hizh  as  TO  F.  Is  fatal  to  the  em. 

Tbe  Toung  fish  lies  coiled  up  in  the  egg,  which  it  flnally  bunts  in  its  Htnigglee  to  be 
free,  audit  Issues  with  the  yolk  sao  suspended  under  iu  belly.  This  affords  It  nourish' 
ment  during  the  first  five  or  six  weeKs.  The  mouth  is  at  first  Ter;  Imperfectly 
developed,  and  the  whole  body  has  a  form  very  different  from  that  of  the  matura 
■almon.  The  slightest  injury  fs  fatal.  The  length  is  at  first  about  {  of  an  Inch.  In 
some  seven  or  elEht  weeks  It  becomes  a  sharrely  little  flub  about  an  tncli  in  length  and 
marked,  as  are  afl  the  young  of  llie  salmonldte,  with  9  or  10  distinct  dusky  cross-bais. 
These  marks  remain  until  it  reaches  a  length  of  0  .to  8  inches.  While  these  banils 
letiialn.  the  young  salmon  Is  known  in  Jfngland  as  a  "  Parr."  For  a  long  time  the- 
"  parr"  was  considered  as  a  distinct  species  of  flsh,  and  appeared  in  the  books  under 
the  name  of  lalmo  mji»uIu«.  The  fact  that  tlie  Parr  Is  a  young  salmon  was  first  shown 
by  Ur.  Shaw,  of  Drumlaurlg,  fa  1834.  When  the  Parr  descends  to  the  sea,  usually  in 
late  spring,  its  markings  are  lost,  and  it  becomes  of  a  brlsht  silvery  hue.  This  hue  n 
assumed  oy  all  salmon  and  trout  when  they  enter  the  salt  water.  In  this  stage  the 
young  salmon  is  known  as  the  "  smalt."  In  the  sea  they  feed  freely  on  crusiaceaus 
and  small  flahes,  increasing  rapidly  in  weight.  On  their  first  run  up  tha  river,  as  the 
sexual  organs  begin  to  develop,  the  flsU  becomes  a  "  grilse,"  and  finally,  after  reaching 
full  maturity  of  form  and  size,  it  Is  recognized  as  a  salmon. 

The  growth  of  ths  salmon  in  fresh  waters  is  slow.  In  the  sea  il  Is  extremely  ra[n  J. 
"  He  is  ever  bred  in  the  fresh  rivers,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  and  never  grows  big  but  in 
theses."  Akelt  was  caught  by  the  late  duke  of  Athole  which,  on  March  Slst,  weighed 
ten  pounds.  It  was  mar^d  and  relumed  to  the  Tay,  in  (he  lower  part  of  which  it  wb& 
again  caught  after  five  weeks  and  two  days,  when  it  was  found  to  weigh  20^  poundn. 

The  usual  weight  of  mature  salmon  la  from  15  lo  30  pounds,  but  they  occasionally 
become  much  larger.  The  largest  on  record  was'  brought  to  London  In  1821,  and 
welKlied  83  pounds. 

HioRATioNs  OF  Baxuom. — Salmon  ascend  rivers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  ns 
the  Rhine  to  thefalUalScbaShausen.  the  Elbe  to  Bohemia,  the  Bt.  Lawrence  to  fllagara 
Falls.  The  speed  of  their  most  rapid  movements  Is  very  great.  It  Is  said  to  be  not  less 
than  1500  feet  a  minute,  but  such  speed  is  only  sustained  for  a  few  moments,  and  their 
ordinary  rate  of  progress  up  the  rivers  Is  from  10  to  36  miles  a  day.  The  perpendicular 
height  which  the  salmon  can  leap  over  where  there  is  an  abundance  of  water  is  some  12 
or  15  feet.  They  attempt  higher  leaps,  but  tbcy  often  fall  back  exhausted.  Goode  quotes 
from  Dr.  A.  Landmark,  a  Norwegian  writer,  "  that  when  a  salmon  Jumps  a  fall  ncaily 
perpendicular,  it  is  sometimes  able  to  remain  in  the  fall  even  if  the  jump  bo  a  foot  or 
two  short  of  its  actual  heixht.  The  fish  may  be  seen  tumbling  for  a  minute  or  two 
below  the  edge  of  the  fall  ;  then  with  a  smart  switch  of  its  tail  the  fall  is  cleared.  Only 
flsh  which  strike  straight  with  the  snout  are  able  to  remain  In  the  falling  mass  of 
water  ;  if  tliey  strike  obliquely  they  are  carried  back  Into  (be  stream  below."  Salman 
are  able  to  rush  up  steep  and  broken  cataracts  to  a  much  greater  height.  Of  this  fact 
Advantage  is  taken  In  the  provision  of  fish  stalin  for  them  by  the  side  of  the  Tertical  fall 
of  a  dam. 

Valdb  of  Salkom  FiaHERua.— The  salmon  fisheries  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as 
those  of  America,  have  greatly  declined  in  productiveness  since  the  btglnulng  of  the 
present  century.  The  causes  in  general  are  over-flshing,  whereby  the  salmon  are  nearly 
all  destroyed  before  reaching  the  spawning  twds,  or  even  before  entering  the  rivers  at 
all.  The  pollution  of  the  rivers  by  manufactureta  and  their  obstruclion  by  dams  has, 
had  much  to  do  with  the  dimiouiion  of  anadromous  fishes.  Another  imporiant  element 
is  the  drainage  of  the  land,  the  result  of  which  baa  been  that  the  high  water  on  the 
rivers  endures  for  a  shorter  time,  and  it  Is  only  when  the  streams  are  swoUen  that  the 
salmon  are  ready  to  ascend  them.  The  last  of  these  causes  cannot  be  made  less  potent, 
but  with  vigorous  efforts  in  the  direction  of  fish  culture  (see  Pisciccltuiie).  and  with 

SroCectlon  lor  the  spawning  fish  and  the  young,  it  may  be  possible  to  restore  the  pro 
uctiveuess  of  these  streams.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  the  productiveness  of  th» 
waters  may  be  Increased  as  much  as  that  of  the  land.  "In  making  comparison 
t>etwt!en  the  supplies  of  fish  and  of  flesh,  it  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  flsh,  or  at  least 
salmon,  though  higher  in  money  value  [than  sheep],  cost  nothing  for  their  keep,  bare 
DO  pasture,  hollow  out  no  turnips,  consume  no  corn,  but  are,  as  Franklin  expressed  it, 
•  bits  of  silver  pulled  out  of  the  water  '  ■'  {Ruasel.  Tht  Salmon,  p.  12). 

The  rental  of  the  privilege  on  three  salmon  rivers— the  Tay,  the  Spey,  and  the  Tweed 
—"amounted,  in  1878,"  according  to  Dr.  Qoodo,  "  lo  nearly  $200,000.  In  this  rear 
8,600.000  pounds  of  salmon,  worih  at  least  $1,850,000,  were  brought  lo  London  markets, 
8,580,000  pounds  coming  from  Scotland  alone.  The  salmon  nvera  of  North  Americ* 
maybe  made  to  jleldaliarveat  much  richer  thanthisi  those  of  Maine  are  probably  as 
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muneroiis  ukI  veil  adapted  for  the  purpoM  as  Uioae  of  Scotland,  which  are  Talned  at 
£390,000  a  rear,  thow  of  England  being  placed  at  £100,000,  and  those  of  Iraland  at 
£400,000." 

EVmd  or  Saluov. — The  salmon  Is  a  voracious  and  camlTorouB  Qsh,  sa  is  Indicated 
bf  ita  atrODg  dendUon.  It  feeds  traelj  od  othw  fishes,  as  the  hrarlug,  sand-lamice,  as 
well  as  on  young  salmon  and  tiout.  Crustaceans  and  their  eggs  also  sometimes  form 
an  Important  put  of  its  food.  Tlie  red  color  of  thu  flesh  of  the  salmon  U  thought  to 
be  int«islfied  b;  a  diet  of  crustaceans. 

Ajisusq  fob  Salmon. — The  capture  of  the  salmoa  by  rod  and  Ihie  affords  most 
exdtiDg  sport  The  pleasures  of  It  have  been  descantea  on  hy  numerous  writers. 
Among  tl>e  many  modem  English  writers  on  the  subject  we  may  name  Davy,  Btoddart, 
OtdqaSoon,  Younger,  Stewart,  Francis,  and  Russel.  The  tackle  used  is  aufflclently 
dcsoibed  ia  the  article  Aholims  ;  and  the  general  priadples  of  fly-fishing  there  laid 
down  are  applicable  in  this  case.  The  chief  specialty  in  salmon  angling  is  to  be  able  to 
maintjlii  perfect  coolness  and  vigilance  when  the  fish  Is  hooked.  Toe  rod  must  be  kept 
at  soch  an  elevation  as  to  bring  its  elasticity  into  play ;  and  bv  allowing  tlie  line  to  run 
ODt  ss  tha  fish  dashes  off,  and  winding  it  up  as  he  returns,  or  by  following  his  motions, 
If  need  be,  in  person,  a  constant  and  equal  strain  must  be  maintained  ;  a  sudden  tug  at 
an  unyielding  line  or  a  momentary  slackening  being  equally  fatal.  After  Htrugglinr 
tor  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  hour  (sometimes,  though  rarely,  for  two  or  Uiree  nour^ 
against  a  steady  pull,  the  fish  generally  yields  to  his  fate  and  aUows  himself  to  be  drawn 
into  the  shallow  and  landed.  This  is  done  either  with  the  gaff,  or  llie  fisher,  winding 
his  line  up  within  rod  length  and  holding  the  top  landward,  without  slackening,  seizes 
the  Bth  with  one  hand  by  the  root  of  the  tall,  and  lifts  or  rather  elides  him  head- 
foremost on  to  the  gravel  or  grass. 

BAI.MOS  Tbout. — Clearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  intermediate  between  It  and  the 
trout.  Is  the  salmon  trout  of  Europe  (jofno  tnUta),  called  also  Peal,  Bewen,  Sea'trout, 
Blue  Poll,  etc  This  large  migratory  trout  is  common  in  the  waters  of  Northern 
Europe,  ascending  the  rivers  from  the  lioire  to  the  Baltic.  Its  habits  In  general 
resemble  those  of  the  true  salmon,  but  It  is  a  smaller  flsb,  less  powerful,  and  commer- 
cially much  less  important.  It  reaches  a  length  of  nearly  four  feet,  and  a  weight  of  8 
to  aO  pounds. 

&nEL<-HKAi>  8Auioii.~In  the  mouths  of  the  Columbia  River,  and  In  other  si 


Iwthe  North  Pacific,  a  similar  species,  itUmo  gairdneri,  Is  found.    This  Is  popularly 
known  aalhe  "  steel-head,"  and  it  has  but  Utile  economic  Importance. 
Pacific  Baij«oii  ;  Oscokkynchuh."— In  the  North  Paclflc.  on  both  o 


lug  ail  the  rivers  are  the  five  species  of  "  king-salmon,"  compming  the  genus  oncorhyn- 
-'■■-      "Itese  species  are  (1)  Quinnat,  Chlnuook  or  EJngBalmon,  (3)  the  Blue- back  Sal- 
Red-flsh,  (8)  the  Silver  Babnon,  (4)  the  Dog  Salmon,  and  (5)  the  Humpback 
;  or  (1)  imeorhyne>ma  Uehawyttrlia,  (S)  anoMrhyneittis  n«rka,  (8)  oTteorhmchtit 


At»      These  species  are  (1)  Quinnat,  Chlnuook  or  EJngBalmon,  (3)  the  Blue-back  & 

-  "  *  "  '    '~  -■     ""     — "gSalm  -" '-- 
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The 'Quinnat  Salmon  (tmeorhmdiui  tichait^ttdta)   has  an   average  wdght  of  23 
is.  but  Ii -        -.-  


lutely  ndueleas  for  distinction,  unless  specimens  of  the  same  Kge,  t 
an  compared. 


poDuds,  but  iBdlviduals  weighing  TO  to  100  pouods  are  occasionally  taken.     ... 

about  IS  ana]  rays,  IK  to  10  orancbiostegals,  ^  <e  +  14)  gill  rakers  on  the  anterior  gill 
arch,  and  IVS  to  185  i^loiio  cceca.  The  scales  are  comparatively  large,  there  being  from 
180  to  195  in  a  longlttuUnal  series.  In  the  spring  the  body  is  silvery  ;  the  back,  dorsal 
fln,  and  caudal  fin  having  more  or  less  of  round  black  spots,  and  the  sides  of  the  bead 
having  a  peculiar  tin-colored  metallic  lustre.  In  the  fall  the  color  Is  often  black  or 
dirty  red,  and  the  spedea  can  then  only  be  distinguished  from  the  dog-salmon  by  Its 
technical  characters. 

The  Blue-back  Salmon  {oneoThynehai  nerka]  usually  weighs  from  B  to  8  pounds.  It 
has  about  14  developed  anal  rays,  14  branch iostegals,  and  75  to  05  pvloric  caeca.  The 
glll-rakera  are  more  numerous  than  in  any  other  salmon,  the  number  being  usually 
■bout  89  (la  -I-  2S).  The  scales  are  larger,  there  being  ISO  to  140  in  the  lateral  line.  In 
the  spring  the  form  Is  plumply  rounded,  and  the  color  is  a  clear  bright  blue  above, 
dlrery  IMOW,  and  everywhere  Immaculate.  Young  fishes  often  show  a  few  round  black 
■pots,  wUch  dls^pear  when  they  enter  the  sea.  Fall  specimens  In  the  lakes  are  bright 
nd  In  color,  hook-nosed  and  slab-sided,  and  bear  little  resenlblBnce  to  the  spring  r 


Toons  spawning  male  grilse  are  also  peculiar  In  appearance,  and  were  for  a  time  con- 
ddered  as  formuiK  a  distinct  genus,  under  the  name  of  Aypiifario  }ctnn«rtm.  This 
■pedes  appears  to  De  sometimes  land-locked  in  mountain  lakes,  in  which  case  it  reaches 
mt  a  small  atze.  In  Alaska  this  is  the  most  important  species,  exceeding  in  economic 
in^wrtance  even  the  Quinnat  Salmon  Itself. 

Hie  Silver  Salmon  {oneorhyTtehvt  ktruifA)  reaches  a  weight  of  8  to  8  pounds.    It  has 

•  rot  %  dstaDcd  accooDl  of  tba  Salmoo  at  tbe  Nonh  Fadfle  and  tbdr  luibiu.  Me  artlcls  In  Jonliiii'a 
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18  devekipacl  Ttm  In  the  anal,  18  branchiostegalB,  28  (10  4-  IS)  eill-rAkers,  and  4S  to  60 
pyloric  cceca.    There  are  about  127  scales  ia  the  lateral  line.    In  color  it  Is  sHverf  In 

the  BprioK,  greenish  above,  and  with  a  few  faint  block  spots  on  the  upper  parts  only. 
In  the  tail  the  males  sre  mostly  of  a  dirty  red. 

The  Dog-BatmoD  {aneorhyruAut  kgla)  reachw  an  average  -weight  of  about  12  pounds. 
It  has  about  U  anal  rays,  14  branchiostegals,  24  (9  +  IS)  gill-rakers,  and  140  to  18S 

Sloric  cceca.  There  are  about  150  scales  Jn  the  lateral  line.  In  the  spiing  it  is  dirty 
rery,  Immaculate,  or  sprinkled  with  small  block  specks  ;  the  fins  dusky.  In  the  lall 
the  male  Is  brick-red  or  blackish,  and  ita  jaws  are  greatly  distorted. 

The  Humpback  Salmon  (onoorhyneh^iMgorliiuehi^  is  the  smallest  of  the  Bpedee,  weigh- 
ing from  3  to  6  pounds.  It  has  usually  15  anal  rays,  12  branchlostegals,  28  (13  -|-  IG) 
gill-takeTB,  and  about  180  pyloric  cieca.  Its  scales  are  much  smaller  than  in  any  other 
salmoD,  there  being  IBO  to  240  In  the  lateral  line.  In  color  It  is  bluish  above,  stlTerv 
below,  the  pceterloT  and  upper  parts  with  many  round  black  spots.  The  males  in  f^l 
ore  red,  and  are  more  extravagantly  distorted  than  in  anv  other  of  the  tiUmonida. 

Of  these  species  the  blue-back  predomiDatefl  In  the  Fraxer  River  and  in  the  atreams 
of  Alaska,  the  silver  salmon  In  Pu^et  Sound,  the  quinnat  In  the  Columbia  and  the  Sac- 
ramento, and  the  silver  salmon  in  most  of  the  streams  alocg  the  coast.  Only  the 
quinnat  has  been  noticed  south  of  Ban  Fr&nclsco.  Its  range  has  been  traced  as  tar  as 
Ventura  River.  Of  these  species,  the  quinnat  and  bine-bark  salmon  habitually  "  run" 
in  the  spring  ;  the  others  in  the  fall.  The  usual  order  of  Tunning  la  the  rivers  is  as 
follows  :  Nerta,  Udutaytxha,  tituleh,  gorbuteAa,  keta. 

The  economic  value  of  the  spring-running  salmon  is  for  greater  than  that  of  the 
other  species,  because  they  can  be  captured  in  numbers  when  at  their  best,  while  the 
others  are  usually  taken  only  after  deterioration. 

The  habits  of  the  salmon  In  the  ocean  are  not  easily  studied.  Quinnat  and  sflver 
salmon  of  all  siEes  are  taken  with  tlie  seine  at  almost  any  season  In  Pugct  Sound.  This 
would  indicate  that  these  species  do  not  go  far  nortb  from  the  shore.  The  quinnat 
takes  the  hook  freely  in  Monterey  Bay,  both  near  the  shore  and  at  a  distance  of  six  to 
«ight  miles  out.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  these  two  species  do  not  necessarily 
ae^  great  depths,  but  probably  remain  not  very  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  rivers  In 
which  they  were  spawned.  The  blue-back  and  the  dog  salmon  probably  seek  deeper 
water,  as  the  former  is  seldom  or  never  taken  with  the  seine  In  the  ocean,  and  the  latter 
is  known  to  enter  the  Strait  of  Fuca  at  the  spawning  season,  therefore  coming  in  from 
tlie  open  sea.  The  great  majority  of  tlie  quinnat  salmon,  and  nearly  all  the  blue-back 
salmon  enter  the  rivers  in  the  spring.  The  run  of  both  begins  ^nerally  at  the  last  of 
March  ;  it  lasla  with  various  mwliBcations  and  Interruptions  until  the  actual  spawning 
season  In  November  ;  the  time  of  running  and  the  proportionate  amount  In  each  of  the 
subordinate  runs  varying  with  each  difTerent  river.  In  general,  the  runs  are  slack  in  the 
summer  and  increase  with  the  first  high  water  of  autumn.  By  the  last  of  August  only 
straggling  blue-backs  can  be  found  In  the  lower  course  of  any  stream  ;  but  both  In  the 
Columbia  and  in  the  Sacramento  the  quinnat  runs  in  considentble  numbers  at  least  till 
October.  In  the  Sacramento  the  run  Is  greatest  In  the  fall,  and  more  run  In  summer  than 
In  spring.  In  the  Sacramento  and  the  smaller  rivers  southward  there  is  a  run,  beginning 
in  December.  The  spring  ascends  only  those  rivers  which  are  fed  by  the  melting  snows 
from  Che  mountains,  and  which  have  sufficient  volume  to  send  their  waters  well  out  to 
sea.  Those  salmon  which  run  in  the  spring  are  chiefly  adults  (supposed  to  be  at  least 
tliree  years  old).  Their  milt  and  spawn  are  no  more  aevelo^ied  than  at  the  same  time 
in  others  of  the  same  species  which  are  not  to  enter  the  nvers  until  fall.  It  would 
appear  that  the  contact  with  cold  fresh  water,  when  in  the  ocean.  In  some  way  causes 
them  to  run  toward  it,  and  to  run  before  there  Is  any  special  fnfiucnce  to  that  end 
exeri«d  by  the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation.  High  water  on  any  of  these 
rivers  in  the  spring  Is  always  followed  by  an  increased  run  of  salmon.  The  salmon- 
canners  think — this  Is  probably  true — that  the  salmon  which  would  not  have  nm  till 
later  are  brought  up  by  the  contact  with  the  cold  water.  The  cause  of  this  effect  of 
cold  fresh  water  is  not  understood.  We  may  call  it  an  instinct  of  the  salmon,  which  !■ 
another  way  of  expressing  our  Ignorance.  In  general,  it  seems  to  be  true  that  in  those 
rivers  and  during  those  years  when  the  spring  run  is  greatest,  the  fall  run  Is  least  to  be 
depended  on. 

As  the  season  advances,  smaller  and  younger  salmon  of  these  species  (quinnat  and 
blue-back)  enter  the  rivers  to  spawn,  and  in  the  fall  these  younger  specimens  are  very 

^rous.    It  Is,  however,  prolwble  that  some  of  both  Bezes  reproduce  at  the  age  of  one 

. In  the  Frazer  River,  in  the  fall,  quinnat  male  grilse  of  every  size,  from  dght 

Inches  upward,  were  running,  the  milt  fully  developed,  but  usually  not  showing  the 
hooked  jawa  and  dark  colors  of  the  older  mates.  Females  less  lliau  eighteen  inches  in 
length  were  rare.  All  of  either  sex,  large  or  small,  then  in  the  river,  had  the  ovaries  or 
milt  developed.  Little  blue-backs  of  every  size,  down  to  six  inches,  are  also  found  in 
the  upper  Columbia  in  the  fall,  with  their  organs  of  generation  fully  developed.  Nine- 
teen twentieths  of  these  young  tak  are  males,  and  some  of  them  have  the  hooked  Jaws 
and  red  color  of  the  old  males. 

The  average  weight  of  the  Quinnat  in  the  ColumUa,  in  the  spring.  Is  about  twenty- 
two  pounds -in  the  Sacramento,  about  sixteen.    Individuals  weighing  from  forty  to 


ditT  pounds  are  frequentlj  found  In  balh  tItotb,  and  some  as  biKh.  as  elffhty,  or  even 
me  hundred  pounds  are  recorded.  It  U  questioned  whether  these  larea  Suiea  are  those 
vhich,  of  the  same  age,  have  grown  more  rapidl;  ;  those  which  ore  older,  but  have  fot 
some  reason  failed  to  spawn  ;  those  which  have  survired  one  or  more  spawnlne  seasons. 
It  ia  probable  that  the  majority  of  these  large  fishes  are  those  which  have  hiWierto  nm 
in  the  fall,  and  thus,  having  siittvmed  not  far  from  the  sea,  have  survived  the  spawning 
season  of  the  previous  jcar. 

Those  tish  which  enter  the  rivers  in  the  spring  continue  their  Hsceut  till  death  or  the 
spawning  seaaoQ  overtakes  them.    Probably  none  of  Ibem  ever  return  tc  '*" ~~    ~    ' 


a  large  proportion  fail  to  apawn.     They  are  known  to  ascend  the  Sacramento  ^ 

extreme  head-waters,  about  four  hundred  miles.     In  the  Columbia  they  ascend  as  fa 

the  Bitter  Root  Mountains  and,  at  least,  to  ttic  Spokane  Falls,  and  their  extreme  limit  Is 


not  known.  This  Is  &  distance  of  six  to  eight  hundied  miles.  At  these  great  distances, 
when  the  flsh  have  reached  the  spawning  grounds,  besides  the  usual  changeiE  of  Uie 
breeding  season,  their  tmdies  ore  covered  with  bruises,  ou  which  patches  of  white 
fnnf^  develop.  The  fins  become  mutilated,  their  ejes  are  often  injured  or  destroyed, 
parasitic  worms  gather  In  their  gills,  they  become  extremely  emaciated,  their  Deah 
becomes  white  from  the  loss  of  oil ;  and  as  soon  as  the  spawning  act  is  accomplished, 
and  sometimes  before,  all  of  them  die. 

When  the  salmon  enter  tlie  river  they  refuse  to  take  bait,  and  their  stomachs  are 
always  found  empty  and  contracted.  In  the  rivers  they  do  not  feed  ;  and  when  they 
reach  the  spawning  grounds,  their  stomachs,  pyloric  coca  and  all,  are  sold  to  be  no 
larger  than  one's  finger.  They  will  sometimes  take  the  fly,  or  a  hook  baited  with  salmon 
roe,  in  the  clear  waters  of  the  upper  tributaries,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence  known 
to  UB  that  they  feed  when  there.  Only  the  quinnat  and  the  blue-back  (there  called  reil- 
lUb)  have  been  found  at  any  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  these  (as  adult  flshes)  only 
in  late  summer  and  fall. 

Tbe  spawning  season  is  prohablv  about  the  same  for  all  the  species.  It  varies  for  each 
of  I  he  different  nveis,  and  for  the  different  parts  of  the  same  river.  It  doubtless  extends 
from  July  to  December.  Tbe  manner  of  spawning  is  probably  similar  for  all  the 
species,  but  we  have  no  data  for  any  except  the  quinnat.  In  this  species  the  fishes  pair 
off  ;  the  male,  with  tail  and  snout,  excavates  a  broad,  shallow  "  nest"  in  the  gravelly 
bed  of  the  stream,  in  rapid  water,  at  a  depth  of  one  tg  four  feet ;  the  female  deposits 
her  ecgs  in  it.  and  after  tbe  exclusion  of  the  milt,  they  cover  them  with  stones  and 

Eivel.  They  then  float  down  the  stream  tail  foremost.  In  the  head  wat«rs  of  the 
ge  streams  unquestionably  all  die  ;  in  the  small  streams,  and  near  tbe  sea,  an  im- 
known  percentage  probably  survive.  The  young  hatch  in  about  sixty  days,  and  most  of 
them  return  to  the  ocean  during  the  high  water  of  the  spring. 

Tbe  salmon  of  all  kinds  In  the  spring  are  silvery,  spotted  or  not,  according  to  the 
species,  and  with  tbe  mouth  about  equally  symmetrical  in  both  sexes.  As  tbe  spawning 
season  approacbes  the  female  loses  her  silvery  color,  becomes  more  slimy,  the  scales  on 
the  back  partly  sink  into  the  skin,  and  tbe  flesh  changes  from  salmon  red  and  becomes 
variously  ]»)er,  from  the  loss  of  oil ;  the  degree  of  paleness  varying  much  with  Individ- 
uals and  with  inhabitants  of  different  rivers. 

Ab  the  season  advances,  the  differeuce  between  tbe  males  and  females  becomes  more 
and  more  marked,  and  keeps  pace  with  the  development  of  the  milt,  as  Is  shown  by  dis- 
section. The  males  have  (1)  the  premaxillaries  and  the  tip  of  the  lower  Jaw  more  and 
more  prolonged,  both  of  the  Jaws  becoming  finally  stronger  and  often  extravagantly 
hooked,  so  that  either  they  shut  by  tbe  side  of  each  other  like  shears,  or  else  the  mouth 
cannot  be  closed.  (3)  Tlie  front  teeth  become  very  long  aud  canine-tike,  their  growth 
[ovceedinK  very  rapidly,  until  they  are  often  half  an  inch  long.  (3)  The  teeth  on  the 
vomer  and  tongue  often  disappear.  (4)  The  body  becomes  more  compressed  and  deeper 
at  tbe  shoulders,  so  that  a  very  distinct  hump  is  formed  ;  this  is  most  developed  in 
oneorkgttehvt  goriutcha,  but  is  found  In  all.  (5)  The  scales  disappear,  especially  on  the 
back,  ay  the  growth  of  spongy  akin.  (S)  The  color  changes  from  silvery  to  various 
■had^  of  blacK  and  red,  or  blotchy,  according  to  tbe  species.  The  blue-back  turns 
Toey-red,  the  dog-salmon  a  dull  blotchy  red,  and  the  quinnat  generally  blackish.  Thel 
distorted  males  are  commonly  consideied  worthless,  rejected  by  the  canners  and  salmon-' 
sailers,  but  preserved  by  the  Indians.  These  changes  are  due  solely  to  Influences  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  the  reproductive  organs.  Tiiey  are  not  in  any  way  due  to 
action  of  fresh  water.  They  take  place  at  about  the  same  time  In  the  adult  males  of  all 
species,  whether  in  the  ocean  or  in  the  rivers.  At  the  time  of  the  spring  runs  all  on 
symmetrical.  In  the  fall  all  males,  of  whatever  species,  are  more  or  less  distorted. 
Among  the  dog-salmon,  which  run  only  in  the  fall,  the  males  are  hook-jawed  and  red- 
Idotcbaj  when  they  flrst  enter  the  Strait  of  Fuca  from  the  outside.  Ine  humpback, 
taken  In  salt  water  about  Seattle,  have  the  same  peculiarities.  The  male  is  slab-sided, 
oook-biiled,  and  distorted,  and  is  rejected  by  the  canners.  No  hook-jawed  females  of 
•ny  species  have  been  seen.  It  is  not  positively  known  that  any  fully  nook- jawed  male 
sorvivea  the  reproducti»e  act.    If  any  do,  the  jaws  must  resume  the  normal  form. 

On  first  entering  a  stream  the  salmon  swim  about  as  If  playing.  They  always  head 
toward  tbe  current,  and  this  appearance  of  playing  may  be  simply  due  to  fadng  the 
moving  tide.    Afteiword  they  enter  the  deepest  parts  of  the  stream  and  swim  straigbt 


Sulninoldae.  *TCi 
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Up,  with  few  iDleiTuptlonH,  Tlicir  rate  of  travel  at  Sacramento  Is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ut- 
Ingston  Stone  at  about  two  miles  per  dav  ;  on  the  Columbia  at  about  three  miles  per 
day.  Thoee  who  enter  the  Columbia  in  the  spring  and  ascend  to  the  mountaio  rivers  of 
Idaho  must  go  at  a  more  rapid  rale  than  this,  aa  they  must  nutke  an  aTerage  of  neariy 
four  miles  per  day. 

The  economic  value  of  any  species  depends  In  great  part  on  its  being  a  "  spring  sal- 
mon." It  is  not  generally  possibie  to  capture  salmon  of  any  species  in  large  numbeiB 
until  they  have  entered  the  rivers,  and  the  spring  salmon  enter  the  rivers  long  before  the 
growth  of  the  orgSins  of  reproduclion  has  reduced  the  richness  of  the  flesh.  The  fall 
salmon  cannot  be  token  in  quantity  until  their  Uesh  has  deteriorated ;  hence  the  dog- 
salmon  is  practically  almost  worthless,  except  to  the  Indiana,  and  the  humpback  salmon 
Is  little  bett^.  The  silver  salmon,  with  the  same  breeding  habits  as  the  oog-salmon,  is 
more  valuable,  as  it  is  found  in  the  inland  waters  of  Fuget  Sound  for  a  considerable 
time  before  the  fall  rains  cause  the  fall  runs,  and  it  may  be  taken  in  large  numbers  with 
seines  before  the  season  for  entering  the  risers.  The  qui nnat salmon,  from  Its  great  size 
and  abundance,  is  more  valuable  than  all  the  other  flaJies  on  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United 
States  taken  together.  The  blue-back,  similar  in  flesh,  but  much  smaller  and  lesH  abun- 
dant, is  worth  much  mora  than  the  combined  value  of  the  three  remalniDg  species  of 
salmon. 

The  fall  salmon  of  all  specks,  but  especially  of  the  dog-salmon,  asccmd  streams  but  a 
short  distance  before  spawning.  They  seem  to  be  in  great  anxiety  to  find  fresh  water, 
and  many  of  them  work  their  way  up  little  brooks  onty  a  few  inches  deep,  where  they 

Erish  miserably,  floundering  about  on  the  atones.    Evecy  stream,  of  whatever  kind, 
s  more  or  less  of  these  (all  salmon. 

It  Is  the  prevailing  Impression  that  the  salmon  have  some  special  Instinct  which  leads 
them  to  return  tc  '     "  ''  ~  ^        .  —  -  .1  ...... 

hatched.    There  is 
more  probable  that  the  young  salm' 
within  a  radius  of  twenty,  thirty,  o 

meniB  about  In  the  ocean,  maj|  come  into  contact  with  the  cold  waters  of  their  parent 
rivers,  or  perhaps  of  any  other  river,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  In  the 
case  of  the  quinnat  and  the  blue-back,  their  "  Instinct"  seems  to  lead  them  to  ascend 
these  fresh  waters,  and  in  amajoritvof  cases  these  waters  will  be  those  in  which  the  fishes 
In  question  were  originally  spawned.  Laterlutlie  season  the  growth  of  the  reproductive 
organs  leads  them  to  approach  the  shore  and  search  for  fresh  waters,  and  still  the  chances 
are  that  they  may  find  the  original  stream.  But  undoubtedly  many  fall  salmon  ascend, 
or  try  to  aacend,  streams  in  which  no  salmon  was  ever  hatched.  In  little  brooks  aboot 
Fuget  Sound,  where  the  water  Is  not  three  Inches  deep,  ore  often  found  dead  or  dying 
salmon,  which  have  entered  Ihem  for  the  purpose  of  apawning.  It  Is  aaid  of  the  Rus- 
sian River  and  other  California  rivers  that  their  mouths  In  the  time  of  low  water  in 
summer  generally  become  entirely  closed  by  sand-bars,  and  that  the  salmon,  in  titeir 
eagerness  to  ascend  tliem,  frequently  fling  themselves  entirely  out  of  water  on  the  beach. 
But  this  does  not  prove  that  the  salmon  are  guided  by  a  marvelous  geographical  instinct 
which  leads  them  to  their  parent  rl  ver,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  river  cannot  be  found. 
The  waters  of  (he  Ruasian  River  soak  through  these  sand-bars,  and  the  salmon  Instinct 
appear.i  to  lead  them  merely  to  search  for  fresh  waters.  This  matter  is  much  in  need  of 
further  investigation. 

Before  the  present  exhaustive  flsliing  on  the  Columbia  and  other  ri  vers  began,  the  sal- 
mon were  abundant  in  them  to  a  degree  almost  incredible.  Ur.  J.  K.  Lord  (a  naturalist 
in  Vancouver  laland)  speaks  of  a  stream  "barely  of  sufficient  depth  to  cover  an 
ordinary  sized  salmon,  yet  I  have  seen  that  stream  so  filled  that  fish  pushed  one  another 
out  of  the  water  high  and  dry  upon  the  pebbles.  .  .  .  With  one's  hands  only,  or,  more 
easily,  by  employing  a  gaff  or  crook-stick,  tons  of  salmon  could  have  been  procured  by 
the  simple  process  of  hooking  Ihem  out."  iilsewhero  Mr.  Lord  says  :  "  At  Fort  Hope, 
on  the  Frazcr  River,  In  the  month  of  September,  I  was  going  trout-fishing  in  a  beauti- 
ful stream,  the  Qua-que-alla,  that  comes  thundering  and  dancing  down  from  the  Cas- 
cade Uountaios  cold  and  clear  as  crystal  ;  these  salmon  were  then  tolling  up  in  thou- 
sands, and  were  so  thick  in  the  fork  that  I  had  great  trouble  to  rids  my  horse  through. 
The  salmon  were  insuch  numbersabouthislcgsos  to  impede  his  progress,  and  frightened 
him  so  that  he  plunged  vigorously  and  nearly  hod  me  off." 

The  Columbia  River  is  the  centre  of  the  fishery  for  the  salmon  of  the  Paclfla  Its 
products  are  shipped  to  every  part  of  the  world  as  Canned  or  Tinned  Salmon.  This 
Industry  was  begun  inl8fl6,  when  4000  cases  of  salmon  were  placed  on  the  world's  mar- 
kets. This  met  with  a  ready  sale  at  ^10  per  case  of  43  one  pound  cans.  The  business 
rapidly  grew  until  it  became  the  leading  maniifacluring  Industry  of  the  state  of  Oregon. 
In  1874  there  were  tliirteon  canneries,  and  the  pack  amounted  to  3,50,000  cases,  at  J6.50 
each.     On  an  average,  three  Quinnat  Salmon  ore  required  to  All  a  case. 

In  1883,  the  bueincas  reached  itsbcight.  There  were  then  about  thirty  canneries,  put- 
ling  up  689,000  cases  valued  at  $5  each.  Since  that  date,  although  the  number  of  nets 
has  greatly  Increased,  the  effects  of  over-flshing  have  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
until  in  1890  there  were  hut  nineteen  canneries  in  operation.  These  put  np  451,000 
cases,  valued  at  (5.20  each.  In  the  past  34  years  (1800-00),  27,000.000  salmon  have 
been  canned  on  the  Columbia. 


Iq  1890  Lhere  were  in  (.peratlon  on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America  uiaatr-two 
■almon  canneries.  OF  tlieec  nlac  were  \a  Califorala,  forty-one  in  Oregon  aod  Washing- 
too.  thlrtr  la  Britbh  Colaaibia,  and  foriy-six  io  AJaska.  The  total  product  of  these  for 
1890  cannot  fall  far  short  of  2,000,000  cases,  or  $10,000,000,  a  value  already  far  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  salmon  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

'  UUtOHISX,  TBB  Salmon  Familt.  A  family  of  Isospondylous,  Ph^soslomous 
Ashes,  comprising,  as  now  restricted,  about  80  species,  although  io  l>eauty,  activity,  gaini- 
Dess,  quality  aa  food,  and  even  in  size  of  iodivfduala,  different  roembers  of  the  groQjj 
stand  easily  vith  the  Qrst  among  flsbeB.  The  following  are  the  chief  external  cliar- 
acterisUcs  which  are  common  to  the  members  of  the  family  as  here  understood  ;  the 
ArgentiKida  and  the  Saiar^da,  usually  included  with  them,  being  here  placed  In 
aeoarMe  groups  : — 

Body  oblong  or  moderately  elongate,  covered  with  cycloid  scales  of  varying  size. 
Ceail  naked.  Mouth  terminal  or  somewhat  inferior,  varyiog  considerably  among  tha 
different  species,  those  liaving  the  mouth  largest  usually  Laving  also  the  strongest  teeth. 
Xasillary  provided  with  a  supplemental  bone,  and  forming  Uie  lateral  margin  of  the 
upper  jaw.  Pseudobranchifs  present.  Gill-rakers  varying  with  the  species.  Opercula 
complete.  No  barbels.  Dorsal  fin  of  moderate  length,  placed  near  the  middle  of  tha 
lengUi  of  the  body.  Adipose  flti  well  developed.  Caud^  9a  forked.  Anal  iln  moderate 
or  rather  long.  Ventral  flns  neartv  median  in  position.  Pectorals  Inserted  low. 
lateral  line  present.  Outline  of  bdly  rounded.  Vertebne  in  large  number,  usually 
about  sixty. 

The  stomach  in  all  the  Salnicnida  Is  siphoaal,  and  at  the  pylorus  are  many  (16  to 
200)  compamtively  largo  pyloric  cceca.  The  air-bladder  is  large.  The  eggs  are  usually 
much  larger  than  in  llshes  generally,  and  tiie  ovaries  are  without  special  duct,  the  egga 
falling  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  before  exclusion.  The  large  size  of  the  egga, 
their  lack  of  adhesiveness,  and  the  readiness  with  which  they  may  be  Impregnated,  render 
the  Salmintda  peculiarly  adapted  for  artificial  culture. 

The  SalnurrudiB  are  peculiM  to  the  North  Temperate  and  Arctic  regions,  and  within 
this  Tsnge  they  are  almost  equally  abundant  wherever  suitable  waters  occur.  Some  of 
the  species,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  marine  and  anadromous,  living  and  growing 
in  the  sea,  and  ascending  fr^  waters  to  spawn.  Still  others  live  in  running  brooks, 
entering  lakes  or  the  sea  when  occasion  serves,  but  not  habituaiiy  doing  so.  Still  othetit 
are  take  fishes,  approaching  the  shore  or  entering  brooks  in  the  spawning  season,  at  other 
times  retiring  to  waters  of  considerable  depth.  Some  of  tbem  are  active,  voracious,  and 
gamy  ;  while  others  are  comparatively  defenacless,  and  will  not  take  the  hook.  They 
are  divisible  into  nine  easily  recognized  geaem—Om-egonia,  FleeogloKae.  Brachymyii<a, 
SUnodiu,  ThymaUta,  Hiieho,  OneorhytuAut,  Baimo,  and  Salvetinut.  The  four  genera 
last  mentioned  have  been  united  into  one  Salmo  by  most  European  writers. 

CORBOo^ttjs  Includes  the  various  species  known  as  white  fish,  and  characterized  In 
general  by  the  small  mouth,  weak  teeth,  and  large  scales.  They  abound  in  the  lakes  of 
ail  Northern  regions  and  are  valued  as  food.  Three  species  are  found  in  Great  Britain, 
twelve  in  America,  and  several  In  Siberia. 

Pi.acooL03Su9  is  a  small  salmon  with  serrated  teeth  found  in  Japan  and  Formosa. 
It  is  an  annual  fish,  dying  after  the  spawning  season  which  takes  place  the  first  year. 

BaACBTVTSTAX  Is  a  large  white-fish  of  Siberia,  said  to  reach  a  weight  of  eighty 
pounds,  but  still  known  only  By  the  skins  brought  back  by  Pnllas  nearly  a  century  ago, 

Stbnodcs,  the  ' '  inconnu,"  is  a  form  Intermediate  between  the  white-fish  and  Salmon, 
found  in  Arctic  America  and  Siberia,  a  large  silvery  flsh,  pike-like  in  form,  but  with 
weak  teeth  and  silvery  scales. 

Thtmai-ltj-  is  (he  well-known  Grayling  (q,v.),  of  the  rivers  of  Europe  and  Northern 
America. 

HocHO,  include  the  Dnnube  Salmon,  called  Reo  or  Huch,  a  large  voracious  while- 
mcated  Trout,  with  slender  body,  conical  head,  and  slrone  teeth.  The  single  species, 
H'tdio  HiicJtit  is  said  to  reach  a  woigiit  of  sixty  pounds.  It  spawns  in  June,  digging 
deep  boles  in  gravelly  bottoms. 

O.yconHVSCsns  includes  the  Pacific  Salmon  (see  Salmon},  Salmo,  the  Atlantic  Sal. 
moo  (see  Saluon)  and  the  various  species  true  or  li  luck -spotted  Trout  (q.v.).  The  most 
highly  specialized  genus  Is  that  of  Salvelinai.  which  mcludes  the  redsffotted  trout, 
properly  called  Charr  (q.v.).  of  which  one  species  Is  found  in  Europe,  five  in  America, 
and  apparently  several  in  Siberia.  '■ 

S&UCOH  TBOTTT,     See  Salmon. 

UUt-BALlC,  Pblix,  Prince,  1838-70  ;  b.  Austria  ;  commanded  a  U.  8,  regiment 
dnring  the  Inte  civil  war,  and  roee  to  be  brig.-gen.  lie  went  to  Meicico  at  the  end 
of  the  war,  was  one  of  Hoximliiau's  aidR-dc-camp,  and  chief  of  his  household,  &nd  was 
taken  prisoner  with  him  at^eretaro ;  but  was  soon  released.  He  joined  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  killed  at  GrBveiolW. 

■AUTAVE,  Sti.vain,  1832-70  ;  li.  Hay  ti  ;  entered  the  army  as  a  common  soldier,  rose 
totherankof  capt.,  and  was  prominent  in  tlie  revolution  of  Guffrard,  by  whicli  Faiistinua 


fetl 


(q.T.)  WM  OTerUirown,  Conridenng  himself  i)ooriy  rewarded  f»  h!a  wrrleM  In  tLe 
TBToiutioQ  ana  in  repulsing  the  Bponiah  inrasioiii  he  OTKuiized  a  connter-rerohjtitHi, 
and  In  18S7  drove  Qeffrard  from  the  state.  In  18Bt)  Dominique  and  S>get  be«dM 
a  third  succesafnl  rerotution  and  BaluaTS  vraa  put  to  death  at  Port-an-Frince,  Jan,  15, 
I87ft 

KALOXOir,  Jaeumr  Pbtxb,  ku  eminent  mudclan,  viotin-pWer,  and  composer,  b. 
st  Bonn  In  1745.  When  young,  ha  was  attached  to  the  service  of  prince  Beniy  of  IMis- 
ria,  for  whom  he  comptmed  sereral  operas.  In  1781  he  Tiaited  Paris,  and  aflcrwnnl 
London,  where  he  met  with  so  warm  a  reception  that  he  was  induced  to  settle  there. 
His  series  of  Bubscription  concerts  in  London,  in  1790,  form  an  era  in  the  tdstoij  of 
music,  ia  so  far  as  they  led  to  the  production  of  Haydn's  twelve  nandest  Bymphonies, 
l:noTCn  oa  the  Salomou  set.  In  ISiX)  Salomon  retired  from  public  life,  but  continued  to 
compose  sonp^s,  glees,  and  vicrfin  soloa  and  concertoe.  He  died  in  1815,  and  was  interred 
in  Westminater  abbey. 

aUOKOirS,  Sir  David,  1797-1873  ;  b.  London  ;  a  banker  of  Jewiah  parentage,  tiy 
peclal  act  of  parliament  made  sheriff  of  London  and  Middlesex  co.  1835,  lugh  dimff  cf 
Lent183»-40,  elected  aiderman  1836-44  Ho  refused  to  take  the  oath  "on  the  faith  of 
a  Cbrlatlan,"  and  was  not  allowed  to  take  bia  seat.  He  became  a  barrister  In  1840,  and 
was  elected  lord  mayor  of  London  1855-50.  He  was  the  flrst  English  magistrate  of 
Jewish  parentage.  He  was  4  times  elected  H.P.  for  Oreenwich,  but  on  account  of  his 
peculiar  ideas  in  relation  to  the  oath  he  was  ruled  out  until  1859,  when  its  form  recdved 
amodiflcalion  allowing  an  Israelite  to  assume  it.  He  waadepuly  lieut.  for  Kent,  Suaaei, 
and  Middleaei,  baronet  of  the  United  Kingdom,  1869.  He  published  A  SefenM  of  the 
Joint  Stock  BaJiki.  and  several  pamphlets  on  religions  disatnUtles,  persecuuona  of  llie 
Jewa,  currency,  corn-laws,  eto. 

BALOir,  a  French  word  signifyine  a  drawing-room,  a  room  devoted  to  tile  recep- 
tion of  company,  and  hence  a  periochc  and  intii^te  reuoioii  of  distin^ialied  peo^de, 
for  conversational  and  social  purposea.  Such  reunions  iiave  been  very  common  in 
Piuis,  and  liave  had  a  marked  iulluence  not  only  upon  literature  and  maooerB  but 
also  upon  politics.  They  have  been  likened  to  the  porticos  of  the  Athenians  and  the 
cubicma  01  the  Koraans,  but  the  distinctive  feature  of  moet  of  liie  gre^t  French 
salons,  the  presence  of  a  brilliant  woman  as  hostess  around  whom  revolved  a  cirde 
of  famous  or  titled  guests,  is  more  nearly  pexalteled  in  the  levees  of  ABpaBia.  It  finds 
a  foreshadowing,  also.  In  the  courts  of  Hargoret  of  Scoikand  and  Margaret  of  Navarre:, 
the  lettered  queens  who  surrounded  themselves  with  poets  and  philoeoj^ers.  But 
the  first  8.  proper  whs  that  of  the  Hot«I  de  Rambouillet  where  the  fascinating  Mar- 
quise de  Bambouillet  (q.  v.)  began,  about  the  year  1608,  to  ^ther  around  ber  the 
greatest  wits  and  statewnen  and  the  first  ladies  of  the  day.  Her  charm  was  inher- 
ited by  her  eldest  daughter  Juiia,  who  exercised  a  joint  influence  at  the  Hotel  until 
she  quitted  it  to  marry  the  Marquis  de  Montansier.  A  few  years  afterward,  1S48, 
the  mtellectwU.  intercourse  of  their  circle  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  Fronde. 
Immediately  after  the  cessation  of  polidcaJ  turmoil  Mrae.  de  Scudery  (q.  v.)  t>egan 
her  fajnous  Saturday  evenings  at  Hue  de  Beauce,  which  were  attended  by  Conr»rt, 
Menai^,  Balzac,  Mme.  de  la  Suze,  Mnie.  de  Sevigne,  and  other  baiux-espriti,  but 
were  rather  looked  down  upon  by  the  nobility.  The  real  successor  of  the  Harquise 
de  Rambouillet  was  Mme  de  Sable  who  at  her  S.  succeeded  in  bringing  together 
the  aristocracy  of  intellect  and  that  of  birth.  Salons  now  began  to  multiply,  and 
the  system  Bourished  until  the  middle  of  Uie  present  century.  In  the  nth  c,  Msidea 
those  already  mentioned,  the  aalons  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos  and  Mme  de  Scarron  (after- 
ward de  Maint«non)  were  specially  famous  ;  in  the  16th,  those  of  Mme.  du  Deftand, 
of  Mme  Lespinasse,  of  Mnie  Geonrin,  of  Mme  de  Turpiu,  and  of  Mme  Necker ;  and  in 
the  19th.,  tbase  of  Mme.  de  Stael,  of  Mme.  R^camier,  of  Mme.  Roland,  of  Mme.  Yigce 
le  Brun,  of  Mrae.  de  Girardin,  of  Mme.  de  Mohl  were  among  the  moat  conspicuous. 
Mme.  de  Mohl's  reign  in  literary  social  life  extended  through  nearly  haJJt  a  cen- 
tury, until  her  recent  death.  But  these  are  only  a  few  among  hundreds  of  similar 
reunions.  There  were  salons  which  were  distinctively  political,  or  iiterory,  or  philos- 
ophic, or  inlldet,  or  (2^tiot«.  But  the  greater  number  aimed  rather  at  a  generous  eclec- 
ticism which  afforded  meeting  places  for  all  sorts  of  talents  and  aU  shades  of  belief 
or  unbelief.  ''Lion"  hunting  developed  into  a  mania.  A  genuine  mistress  of  a 
household  in  Paris,  had  no  affections,  no  ties,  save  tliose  of  her  S.  She  was  wholly 
absorbed  in  thinking  how  she  should  make  this  more  attractive  than  the  S.  of  some 
other  ludy,  who  waa  usually  her  intiniate  friend,  and  whom  she  often  Iiated  as 
only  intimate  friends  with  rival  interests  con  hate.  She  even  came  to  look  upon 
bereelf  as  having  the  exclusive  ownership  of  some  particular  pet  "lion."  Thus 
eariy  in  thia  century  Cluiteaubriand  was  the  property  of  Mme.  de  Recamier,  while 
Ouizot  was  tiiat  of  Princess  Lieven  ;  and  it  is  amusing  to  jead  of  the  efforts  which 
the  insatiate  Recamier  made  to  capture  the  eminent  stateanian,  and  the  loyalty  with 
which  he  stood  by  the  cause  of  his  legitimate  owner.  The  S.  is  a  purelv  Parisian 
institution  and  h^  never  been  successfully  transplanted.  Hot-house  efforts  were 
indeed  made  by  Bahel,  the  wife  of  Vamhagen  von  Ense,  at  Berlin,  and  by  the  Coun- 
tess of  Albany  at  Florence,  and  though  these  reunions  undoubtedly  promoted  the 
best  sort  of  sodalintercourse,  the  want  of  duration,  regularity,  and  continuity  debais 
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.  ._.    ,     ...      .  _  .jB  sabns.     Even  in  Puis  the  S.  bas 

_.      __  _.       .  ir  ftlmost  extinct,  the  reunions  given  bj  Hme.  Adam 

being  the  last  ffiint  echoes  of  llie  ancient  tradiiioos.    See  Lambbr,  Jvlistte. 


June  23,  in  overy  jesr.     The  exhibition  welcomee  the  works  of  any  living  artist,  pro- 
vided auch  works  succeed  in  passing  the  critical  examina^n  of  a  J1U7  of  experts 


elected  by  the  votes  of  the  competing  artists  themselves.     But  veterans  who  hav« 

nnedaL^   '  ■•■-'-  

^ireliminary  ordeal.     These  prizes  are  within  the  gift  oC  the  same  jury,  an< 
the  object  of  ea|^r  competitioii.    The  prix  de  Some  is  especially  valuable  to  the 


^aLs  decorations,  or  the  prix  de  Borne  o-t  prior  exhibitions  are  exempt  from 

this  preliminary  ordeal.     These  prizes  are  witJiin  iiie  gift  of  the  a " ~~  ^  — 

the  object  of  ea|^r  competition.  The  prix  de  Some  is  especial 
young  artist,  as  it  entitles  him  to  a.  three  years'  sojourn  in  Borne,  a 
pease,  for  the  purprae  of  prosecuting  hia  art  frtudies.  The  Paris  Salon  is  the  precursor 
of  the  similar  exhjbihons  in  Iiondon  and  elfie  where.  In  1063  Louis  XIV.,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Colbert,  decided  that  annual  exhibitions  of  the  works  of  art  produced 
during  the  year  by  membera  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  paintings  and  sculpture,  should 
be  held  at  the  Palais  Royal.  It  was  afterwards  determined  tbat  they  should  be  held 
Menniatly,  but  the  first  exhibition  did  Dot  take  pisce  nntll  1647,  Aptll  0-28,  and  sub- 
sequent ones  occurred  at  variable  intervals.  In  1699  the  ezliibitlong  were  transferred 
to  the  Sdltin  Onrri  of  the  Louvre,  whence  they  obUined  their  name.  The  Revolu- 
tlon  abolished  the  special  privileges  of  the  members  of  the  Royal  Acad.,  and  1791, 
Sept.  8,  opened  the  doors  of  the  Snlon  to  all  French  artists  under  neu-Iy  the  same 
conditions  as  rule  at  present.  In  1855  the  Salon  for  the  first  time  was  held  at  Its  praent 
quarters  in  the  Pnluis  de  I'lEidustrle. 

UUnrA.    Bee  Spalato. 

BU,innOA.or  aLunn'Ki  (anc.  Thettdiimiea.  Turk.  SelanO!),  at  of  Eonipeaa  TnAey, 
cap.  of  the  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  and,  next  to  Constantinople,  the  greatest  emporinm 
of  commerce  In  the  empire,  U  situated  on  the  gnlf  of  Salonlld,  and  rises  from  the  shore 
dong  the  fa«e  of  a  hill.  The  city  Is  Inclosed  by  white  walls,  partly  ancient  and  partly 
medisTal,  and  is  surrounded  by  cj^resses  and  other  evergreens.  As  seen  from  the  sea, 
It  presents  a  bright  and  beautiful  appearance;  but  Its  internal  aspect  is  miserable  In  tjie 
extreme.  The  OTinclpal  buildings  are  mosques,  most  of  which  were  previously  Christian 
churches.  St.  Sophia,  now  the  chief  mosque,  was  erected  by  Justinian  somewhat  after 
the  plan  of  the  metropolitan  church  at  Constantinople;  St.  George,  another  mosque.  Is 
Bald  to  have  been  baift  by  Constautine.  The  CUadel,  called  by  the  Turks  Yedi-lfuleh, 
or  "the  Seven  Towers,"  Is  the  ancient  Acropolis;  within  it  are  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  a 
triumphal  arch  belonging  to  the  time  of  Marcus  Aiu'ellus.  Other  relics  of  antiquity  are 
the  Propylteam  of  the  hippodrome',  a  magniScent  Corinthian  colonnade  of  five  pillars; 
the  triniapbat  arch  of  Augustus,  erected  after  the  battle  of  Phillppl  (now  forming  the 
gate  of  Vardar  or  Vardarl);  the  arch  of  Constantlne,  etc.  There  are  steam  flour-mllls, 
soap  and  brick  works,  brewery,  cotton  mills,  carpet  works,  and  a  government  cigarette 
factory.  Pop.  120,000  (est.),  of  whom  60,000  are  Jews,  26,000  are  Turks,  14,000  Greeks, 
11,000  SUvs,  and  3,300  French. 

Salonica  was  at  first  called  Tberma,  under  which  designation  it  is  mentioned  in  c<Mi- 
nection  with  the  march  of  Xerxes  tluy>ugh  Greece.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Cassander  about 
815  B.C.,  who  probably  named  it  Thessalonica  in  honor  of  his  wife;  and  during  tbo 
Roman  Macedooiaa  wars,  it  figures  as  the  principal  station  of  the  Mrtcedonian  tieet. 
After  the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  its  prosperity  rapidly  increased,  and  for  three  centiiriea 
it  was  the  first  city  in  Greece.  It  was  early  tue  seat  of  a  Christian  church.  Puring  tlie 
barbarian  invBBions,  it  proved  the  great  bulwark  of  the  eastern  empire,  it  waa  thrice 
taken  in  Ibe  middle  ages— first,  by  the  Saracens  ia  904;  secondly,  t^  the  Sicrliaw  Nor- 
mans in  IJ60;  and  thirdly,  by  the  Turksuuder  Amurath  II  in  1430. 

BILOOF.    Soe  SAsaAFKAB. 

SUiOF.    See  Bhbofshikb. 

SAL'FA,  a  aenos  of  mollusca,  o(  the  division  tunieata.  in  which  there  is  no  shcn,  but 
a  leathery  tunit  with  two  apertures;  the  type  of  the  family  talpi^,  which  float  in  Iho 
■ea,  and  have  the  tnuic  transparent  and  elongated.  They  are  allied  to  aiadia  (q.v.), 
^though  not  fixed  like  them,  and  have  two  openings,  through  the  hinder  of  which  the 
water  enters,  and  is  expelled  through  the  anterior  by  a  regular  contraction  of  the  mantle,  so 
tbaltbeanimal  is  impelled  ttminghthewaler  in  a  backward  direction,  without  auy  appa- 
rent voluntary  action.  The  ml^  are  sometimes  solitary,  aad  sometimes  united  in  long 
diainB.  thoee  in  chains  having  the  contractions  of  the  individuids  simultaneous;  but  the 
solitary  milpa  appear  to  be  the  parents  of  those  which  are  in  chains,  and  they  in  turn 
give  birth  to  soBlary  Individuals  very  diflerent  from  themselves.     The  whole  ti 


veiT  cteUcate,  so  that  Iho  animal  is  sometimes  scarcely  to  be  discerned,  except  from  its 
iriifesoent  1         '     "'  '"  "  '        ""■     '-----  -'  --'       — <-„ 


..««...»..(  hues  in  the  sunshine,  which  make  chains  of  laipa,  when  very  ni 
coopicnoas  feature  In  the  surface  of  the  great  deep  in  tropical  r^ons.  The  orificesof 
the  alimeotaTT  canal  are  not  near  together,  as  in  tuddia,  but  at  opposite  extremities  of 
the  body.  Ttiio  branchial  chamber  of  ateidia  is  represented  by  a  wide  membranou* 
anal,  traTomed  by  a  long  vascular  ribbon,  which  ia  contiaually  exposed  to  the  water 
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that  paaaes  tbronzli  the  caiul.    The  m^  united  In  chains  bare  no  organic  connection, 

but  apparently  adhere  together  hy  little  Buckers.     Bee  ZoOLOaT. 

BALBSm  (native  name  SiiiAi{i,  an  island  on  the  w.  coast  of  British  India,  In  the 

E residency  of  Bombay,  lies  immodiatelj  n.  of  Bombay,  with  which  It  is  connected  by  a 
ing  peninsnla  and  by  an  artificial  embanlnnent  called  Zion's  canseway.  The  area  Is 
about  all  BO.  m.  Pop.  '81,  108,148,  It  is  beautiful,  picturesque,  and  densely  wooded, 
is  diversified  by  mountain  and  hill,  and  contains  many  fertile  tracts.  Thana,  the  chief 
town,  stands  on  the  e.  coast,  22  m.  n.n.e.  of  Bombay  by  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
railway,  which,  after  traversing  the  islands  of  Bombay  and  Salsette,  crosBes  to  tlie  con- 
tinent half  a  mile  to  the  s.  of  this  town.  Pop.  '91,  17,456.  A  number  of  remarkable 
caves,  called  the  caves  of  Kdnhari  or  Eenery,  are  found  In  the  middle  of  the  island,  6 
m.  w.  of  Thana.  They  are  nearly  a  hundred  in  number,  are  all  excavated  In  the  face 
of  a  single  hill,  and  contain  elaborate  carving.  The  caves  are  in  bIi  stories,  on  the 
ledges  of  the  mountain,  and  the  stories  are  connected  by  stairs  cut  In  the  rock.  The 
cave  first  approached  consists  of  three  chambers,  one  unfinished,  and  dates  from  the  Qth 
or  10th  c.  A.D. ;  it  contains  no  figures  or  carvings.  The  other  cave.s  contain  numerous 
carved  representations  of  Buddha,  many  of  them  of  colossal  size.  One  of  them,  the 
Buddhist  Chaitya,  Is  88^  ft.  long  and  40  ft.  wide,  and  is  said  to  date  from  the  5th  century 
A.n.  Belies  and  Inscriptions  are  also  found.  There  are  caves  In  several  localities  of 
the  Island  besides  those  at  Etoharl — e.g.,  those  of  Moutpezlr,  HagatanI,  and  Jagesbwar. 
The  caves  are  frequently  the  haunts  of  serpents  and  tigers.  On  the  n.,  on  the  coast, 
is  the  small  watering-place  ot  Ghori  Bandar,  which  has  been  designated  the  Hontpeller 
of  Bombay.  The  fort  of  Thana  and  the  Island  of  Salsette  were  taken  by  the  Euelish 
In  1774. 

ULEUFT,  also  iai»qfy,  Is  a  plant  of  the  i^nus  Tragapogen  and  belongs  to  the  same 
family  with  the  dandelion  ana  lettuce.  It  is  frequently  called  oytterr  plaM  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  flavor  when  cooked.  It  Is  indigenous  to  the  Hediterranean  region,  though 
It  grows  spontaneously  on  the  continent  and  in  England  ;  in  America  it  is  easily  cultl- 
TBted  as  a  garden  vegetable,  requiring  only  a  deep,  rich  soil,  and  care  similar  to  that 
bestowed  on  carrots  or  parsnips,  and,  like  the  latter,  it  ma;  be  left  in  the  ground  during 
the  winter.  It  ia  a  biennial,  producing  a  cylindric^  root  a  tnoi  or  more  in  length,  and 
always  small  In  diamel«r.  If  allowed  to  grow  the  second  season,  it  produces  flower 
stalks  three  or  four  feet  in  height,  having  many  branches,  and  each  branch  terminating 
In  a  large  head  ofpuTpIish  floweis. 

The  black  laUify  is  similar  in  appearance,  except  that  it  has  yellow  flowera,  and  the 
root  ia  covered  with  a  blackish  skin,  though  the  centre  Is  as  white  as  that  of  the  former. 
There  are  manv  who  prefer  the  latter  on  account  of  its  flavor. 

The  SpaTii^  oysler  plant  belongs  to  Ibe  same  family  with  the  thistles.  It  has  largo 
prickly  leaves,  speckled  all  over  with  white  btoiches,  and  its  thistle-like  flowers  are  a 
deep  yellow.  The  root  is  used  for  food,  except  a  bard  portion  in  the  centre,  which  is 
removed  after  cooking. 

ULT,  Bee  Sonnnc.  Common  salt  Is  either  procured  In  the  solid  crrstallino  stale 
called  roeJc-talt  (q.v.),  as  a  natural  brine  from  wells  or  springs,  or  by  the  evaporation  of 
eea-waler.  In  the  first  case,  it  is  obtained  by  mining,  often  at  great  depths,  as  at  North- 
wich  in  Cheshire;  at  Salzburg,  Madgeburg.  Berchl^gaden,  and  Wimpfen  in  Germany; 
Cracow  in  Polsnd;  In  the  Punjab  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Bock-salt  almost  always  contains  impurities,  and  therefore  is  dissolved  in  water,  and 
the  insoluble  matters  mixed  with  it  are  deposited  at  the  bottom.  The  brine  is  then 
drawn  off  and  evaporated  by  artificial  heat  in  large  Iron  pans. 

Natural  brine  is  obtaiaed  at  Droitwich  and  Htoke  In  Worcestershire,  and  Nantwlch 
in  Cheshire.  At  Droitwich  the  shaft  is  only  sunk  ITS  ft.,  and  the  brine  rises  to  the  sur- 
face and  overflows  if  not  pumped.  There  are.  however,  reservoirs  made  for  it,  into 
which  It  Is  pumped,  and  from  which  it  Is  distributed  to  the  various  works,  which  ara 
little  more  than  large  sheds,  with  numerous  openings  in  their  roofs  to  allow  the  steam 
free  egress.  Flues  run  from  end  to  end  of  the  floors,  and  on  tliese  rest  the  Iron 
evaporatlng-pans,  which  are  about  65  ft.  long  by  25  broad,  and  about  18  In.  in  depth. 
In  other  places  very  deep  diatls  have  been  sunk,  and  the  brine  requires  to  be  pumped 
from  a  great  depth.  The  flues  lient  the  brine  nearly  to  boiling-point,  and  as  a  large 
surface  ia  exposed,  the  evaporation  is  very  rapid,  and  the  ciystaJs  are  small,  as  in  the 
fine  tsble-Eslt.  If,  however,  the  heat  Is  more  gentle,  the  salt  is  coarser,  and  b  fit  foi 
curing  meat,  flsh,  etc. ;  and  when  very  slow,  a  much  coarser  kind,  called  iay-aalt,  is  pro- 
duced. Bait  is  obtained  from  sea- water  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  this  Is  effected 
by  simply  evaporating  it  in  brine-pits  or  shallow  squsre  pools,  dug  on  the  shore  for  the 
purpose.  When  the  evaporation  has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  the  liquid  assumes  a 
reddish  color;  a  pellicle  of  salt  forms  on  its  surface,  which  soon  breaks  and  sinks  down, 
to  be  followed  by  another;  and  the  crystallization  then  proceeds  rapidly.  When  com- 
plete, the  salt  is  removed  to  sheds  open  at  the  sides,  ana  then  piled  In  hems,  In  order' 
that  the  chloride  of  magnesium  may  be  removed.  This  is  very  easy,  for  as  it  is 
extremely  deliquescent,  it  liquefies  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  and  runs  out.  The 
salt  is  then  redissolved  and  crystallized,  if  great  fineness  is  requb^.  " 

Salt  or  sodium  chloride— chemical  symbol,  NaCl— is  an  essential  constituent  of 
food,  the  use  of  which  dates  from  the  earliest  ages.    The  Komans  are  thought  to 
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have  been  the  flret  to  DunnfBCture  It  Man^  ancient  phllosopbera  treat  of  It  sdenttt- 
(sll^,  but  tlie  correct  view  of  Its  composition  m  the  cliloride  of  sodium  is  of  quit«  recent 
origin,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  having  hral  experimectftll^  demonatrated  it  in  1810.  Salt 
la  preaent  In  evei^  part  of  the  human  frame,  organized  in  the  solidsand  dissolved  ia  the 
fluids-  Besides  its  use  as  an  article  of  food,  immense  quaatitfes  are  consumed  in  the 
preservation  of  meals,  etc.,  and  for  other  industrial  purpoaes.  The  annual  rate  of  con- 
sumption varies  la  different  countries,  being  estimated  at  SO  lbs.  for  each  person  in  the 
United  States,  while  in  Oreat  Britain  it  is  22  Ibe.,  and  in  France  only  1<>  lbs.  The  salt  of 
commerce  maj  be  roughly  classed  under  two  general  heads,  that  which  is  found  in  its 
crjHtalUne  state  In  deposits  of  rock  salt,  and  tlwt  which  is  produced  bj  the  evaporation 
and  purification  of  salt  brines.  Deposits  of  rock-salt  are  not  conflacd  to  any  one  serlea 
of  strata,  but  appear  at  various  depths  in  the  crust  of  the  earth  and  in  nearly  every 
geological  horizon.  Thus  the  great  English  deposits  in  Cliesbire  and  Worcestershire,  as 
well  oa  the  deposits  in  France  and  Oermany,  occur  in  different  members  of  the  triassic 
frmup  ;  ttie  mines  of  Wieliztka  In  Austrian  Oallcia,  those  at  the  base  of  the  Carpathian 
mountains,  those  in  Tuscany  and  Sicily,  belonr  in  the  tertiary  ;  in  the  Aualrian  Alps 
deposits  exist  in  the  oolitic  limestone  ;  andinotnerplacee  they  occur  in  the  carboniferous 
and  even  in  the  Silurian  strata.  The  deposits  In  Petit  Anae  island,  Vermilion  Bar.  La., 
are  only  from  16  to  18  ft.  below  the  surface,  while  those  in  Ontario.  Canada,  lie  at  a 
depth  of  fully  600  feet.  Very  Utile  rock-salt,  as  such.  Is  used  either  In  England  or  in 
the  United  States,  the  largequantitiesminedintheformer  country  being  most^  exported. 
But  the  deposits  of  rock-salt  are  usually  turned  into  artificial  orinee  by  dissolution  in 
water  while  sllU  in  the  mines,  and  the  product  of  these  brines  furnishes  much  of  the  salt 
that  is  used  in  England.  The  natural  brines  must,  of  course,  include  the  sea-water, 
which  Is  larnjy  depended  upon  in  South  and  Central  America,  In  the  West  Indies,  ana 
In  southern  Europe.  Very  little  salt  is  made  from  sea-water  In  the  United  States— not  . 
more  than  400,000  buah.  annually.  The  natural  brines  proper  are  the  wit  springs  and 
wells  which  result  from  the  accidental  dissolution  of  rock-salt  deposits  by  passing  cur- 
rents of  water.  These  are  found  with  more  or  less  frequency  in  almost  every  country  j 
Ihey  abound  in  England,  In  northern  Italy,  in  Prussia,  and  especially  in  Russia.  ^It 
lakes  also  are  frequent  in  the  latter  country,  but  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  In  Utah  tho 
United  States  po^esses  the  largest  known  Inland  body  of  salt  water. 

Manvfaetare. — The  coarser  qualities  of  salt  are  mostly  made  from  Bea-water  or  from 
brines  by  a  natural  process  of  evaporation,  although  they  consist  sometimes  of  rock-salt 
ground  to  a  suitable  size-  Along  the  shores  of  Ihe  Mediterranean  the  evaporation  b 
effected  by  exposing  the  eea-water  In  shallow  basins  to  the  influence  of  sun  and  air.  In 
Russia,  Sweden,  and  other  northern  countries,  salt  is  obtained  by  free7.ing  sea-water  in 
large  reBervrara.  As  the  ice  so  formed  Is  nearly  pure,  repeated  congelations  leave  the 
mother  liquor  more  and  more  impregnated  with  salt,  and  Ihe  residuum  is  Unally  boiled 
down.  In  New  York,  Kaiisa.'t,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia  there  are  many 
manufactoiies  of  coarse  salt  from  the  natural  brines.  By  mere  expoeure  in  a  series  of 
shallow  wooden  vais,  protected  from  the  rain  by  movable  covers,  the  liquid  is  flret  freed 
from  ita  principal  impurities,  and  then  evaporated  bv  solar  heat — the  coarse  salt  soobtained 
beinglargely  used  in  the  preservation  of  meat  andflsh.  The  most  important  of  these 
cstaQisbments  is  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y.,  where  the  finer  grades  of  salt  are  also  made. 
These  finer  qualities  of  salt,  often  known  as  boiled  salt,  result  from  the  application  of 
artificial  heat  to  the  brines.  In  many  eases,  however,  and  especially  when  the  brinea 
are  weak  and  diluted,  they  are  submitted  to  a  preliminary  process  of  evaporation  in  the 
air,  which  not  only  concentrates  the  liquid,  but  frees  it  from  the  carlwnic  acid  and  the 
ferrous  carbonates  with  which  it  is  frequently  impregnated.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
wooden  vat«  already  mentioned,  thougn  a  favorite  process,  auperseding  oil  others  in 
Europe,  consists  in  pumping  the  liquor  up  to  a  high  reservoir  ffnd  thence  allowing  it  to 
trickle  down  through  bundles  of  thorn  or  brush  built  uiiin  the  form  of  s  wall,  the  great 
amount  of  surface  thus  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun  fusing  very  rapid  evapoiation. 
This  preliminary  process  is  called  "  graduation."  After  the  liquorhos  been  sufficiently 
concentrated  the  separation  of  the  salt  is  effected  by  artificial  heat  This  may  be  done 
In  various  ways,  the  most  usual  being  tbone  known  as  the  kettle,  the  pan,  and  the  steam 

S-ocessea.  The  first  is  peculiar  to  the  United  States,  and  is  practiced  especially  in  the 
nnndaga  factcries.  Some  SO  or  60  hemispherical  iron  kettles,  capable  of  holding  from 
120  to  150  gals.,  are  placed  in  a  double  row  along  a  common  flue,  heated  by  fire-placea 
at  each  end.  At  the  bottom  of  each  of  these  kettles  a  pan  with  a  long  handle  is  Intro. 
duced,  upon  which  are  collected  Ihe  impurities  precipitated  during  tlie  process  of  con- 
centration. From  time  to  time  the  pan  is  removed  and  cleaned  unlil  the  salt  crystals 
begin  to  nppear,  when  it  is  not  replaced.  After  the  salt  has  separated  it  is  washed  in 
the  remaining  pickle,  hung  in  bSskels  over  the  kettles,  where  it  is  drained  for  a  few 
hour*,  and  then  emptied  into  the  store-rooms.  Here  it  remains  for  a  couple  of  weeks-- 
a  law  in  New  York  stale  makes  a  two  weeks  drying  in  the  store-room  obligatory — and 
is  then  ready  for  the  market.  The  pan  process,  not  often  practiced  in  this  country,  is  n 
favorite  in  England.  The  brine,  after  it  has  been  "  graduated"  to  a  sutScient  roecifle 
gravity,  ia  placed  in  large  shallow  iron  pans  called  the  "  forehesters,"  where  it  Is  boiled 
until  Ihe  Impurities  have  been  deposited,  ami  then  when  It  has  almost  reached  the  satu 
ration  point  is  run  off  into  similar  pans  and  evaporated  to  dryness.     In  the  steam  pn- 
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. .  tbe  graduated  brine  Is  placed  in  wooden  rats  called  settlers,  about  800  ft.  long,  8  ft. 
viiiie,  and  6  ft.  deep,  lieaCea  by  meauB  of  a  aumber  of  4  in.  Bteam  pipes  paaaiag  Uirougli 
tliem  from  end  to  end.     Tlie  impuritieH  liaving  been  deposited  in  tbe  BeLLlera,  ibe  liquid 


isdrawu  into  otber  vats  called  "grainers,"  of  tliesamekngUi  and  width,  but  only  a  ft 
or  two  in  dcplb.     Tbe  salt  forms  very  rapidly,  and  is  lifted,  drained,  and  etoml  f 
n  the  kettle  process.     Tbe  ateam  process  is  used  ii 


United  Stales,  particularly  in  tbe  Baginaw  vallev  io  Michigan,  wbere  tbe  kellle  piocesa 
is  also  practiced.  Tbe  fineneas  of  tUe  sail  in  aD  cases  depends  upon  tbe  rapidity  wiih 
wliich  the  evajioration  ia  conducted,  tbe  moat  rapid  boiling  produciog  the  finest  grained 
e«lt.  Tbe  United  States  la  remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  salt  man u factories;  no  less 
than  23  of  the  states  are  or  have  been  actively  engaged  iu  tbe  production  of  tbe  various 
grades  of  salt.     Of  these  New  York  and  Michigan  are  the  chief.     The  former  state  has 

Eruduced  as  much  as  8,003,874  buah.  in  a  siagle  year  (1862),  but  since  that  time  the  yield 
as  declined  and  does  not  now  average  800,000  busii.  a  year.  Tbe  saline  sprin^^aro 
principally  in  Onondaga  county,  in  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Saliaa,  and  Geddes.  They 
are  tbe  property  of  the  slate,  which  supplies  tbe  brine  to  manufacturers  and  receives  a 
royalty  of  une  cent  per  bushel.  Tliesalt  industries  of  Hicbiganare  of  quite  recent  devel- 
ment.  although  as  early  as  1888  unsuccessful  efforts  had  been  made  by  tbe  slate  authori- 
ties to  work  the  valuable  licks  aud  springs.  In  1869,  prompted  by  the  offer  of  a  bounty 
of  10  eta.  a  bushel,  offered  by  the  legislature  for  salt  made  in  the  state,  a  company  was 
organized  iu  East  Saginaw,  aud  in  a  few  years  tlie  production  of  salt  had  reftciied  such 
exleusive  proportions  as  to  largely  encroach  upon  the  market  formerly  commanded  by 
New  York.  About  18,000.000  busb.  are  now  made  yearly  in  Mioiiigan,  West  Virginia, 
Ubio,  and  Pennsylvania  have  each  of  them  at  different  periods  tKen  amoog  the  lead- 
ing slates  in  the  union  in  this  branch  of  industry,  but  they  have  seriously  declined  of 
laie  years.  In  Indiana,  liiinois,  Kentuckv,  and  the  New  SngUnd  states,  the  business 
hits  become  unproductive;  in  Missouri  and  Tennessee  it  has  been  abandoned.  Some  of 
tbe  western  states  and  territories,  Kansas,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Utah,  and  California, 
contain  important  saline  springs  and  lakes,  whmh  have  been  only  slightly  worked  as  yet, 
and  which  with  tbe  settlement  of  the  country  will  probably  be  fully  developed.  In 
Louisiana  Ibe  deposit  of  rock-salt  in  Petit  Anse  (see  Salt  DsroeiT  m  Louisiana) 
yields  over  300,000  busb.  annually.  Tbe  annual  production  of  salt  In  tbe  U.  S.  has 
increased  from  17,606,105  bush.,  in  1870,  to  29,805,398  bush.,  in  1880.  There  U  alill, 
however,  a  considerable  importation,  especially  from  Canada.  The  total  value  of  tbe 
salt  produced  in  the  U.  8,  in  1880  was  ^4,829,566. 

AgrieuUurai  iitet. — These  ore  two-fold :  first,  as  a  fertilizer  of  tbe  soil,  and  second,  as 
a  necessary  article  of  food  for  farm  stock.  Salt  can  be  only  sparingly  used  as  amanure; 
its  effects  depend  so  much  not  only  upon  tbe  character  of  the  crops,  but  also  on  the 
nature  of  tbe  soil,  that  in  the  imnds  of  ao  ignorant  person  it  is  liable  U>  do  more  barm 
than  good.  In  the  rice  fields  of  the  cast  sea-water  is  said  to  have  been  used  from  a 
very  early  antiquity  with  ticneficlal  results.  In  sandy  soils,  especially  in  those  devoted 
to  the  cultivation  of  maneold-wurtzel.  the  Eogllsh  farmers  have  found  salt  very  successful 
and  it  is  also  recommended  as  a  top-dressing  in  pasture-lands,  checking  the  rank  growth 
of  the  grass,  but  greatly  increasing  its  quality  and  succulence.  I7sed  in  connection  with 
nitrate  of  soda,  in  the  proportions  of  two  parts  of  salt  to  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda,  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  latter  manure  are  largely  increased.  On  stiff  soils,  however,  salt 
is  piBCtically  inoperative,  and  in  many  cases  where  its  use  has  been  recommended,  as  in 
the  growth  of  cereals,  cabbage,  etc..  experience  has  shown  tliat  it  is  of  little  or  notwnefit. 
As  uu  essential  portion  of  tbe  food  of  live  stock  salt  is  a  necessity  upon  every  farm. 
Animals  which  are  subject  to  lively  eiereise  during  the  day  are  especially  dependent 
uponptalt  for  their  health,  and  iustancea  are  cot  uncommon  where  beasts  of  burden  have 
died  for  want  of  it.     Miltb  cows,  it  is  well  known,  need  a  daily  allowance  of  salt  in  order 


by  many  facraers,  which  may  be  generally  recommended,  is  that  of  keeping  a  stock  of 
salt  in  Uie  corner  of  a  pasturage  to  which  ready  access  is  had  by  the  cattle,  ihiTe  being 
no  danger  of  their  eating  more  than  nature  requires,  except  in  cases  where  it  had  pre- 
viously been  denied  Ibem  for  an  undue  length  of  time. 

InduttriaX  uw». — It  is  estimated  that  more  Ihan  one-half  of  the  total  amount  of  salt 
consumed  In  this  couulry  is  used  in  the  packing  and  preserving  of  meats  and  fish,  and 
llic  preservation  of  the  products  of  the  dairy.  In  the  case  of  beef  and  pork  a  small  por- 
tion of  saltpeter  isofteu  added  to  tbe  salt,  which  withdraws  the  moisture  from  tbe  meat. 
Sugar  ia  also  used  in  connection  with  salt  in  tbe  curing  of  hams.  For  dairy  purposes 
none  but  the  finest  grades  of  salt  should  be  used;  in  tlic  packing  of  beef  and  pork  the 
coarser  kinds  are  the  liest.  It  has  often  been  suggested  tliat  salt  might  be  employed 
advantageously  in  Uie  seasoning  of  timber,  but  experience  teaches  that  timber  so  sea- 
soned is  liable  to  contract  moisture,  with  all  the  attendant  evils  of  warping  and  increao- 
ing  in  bulk  and  in  weight.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  wood-work  constantly  exposed  to 
water,  as  in  tbe  Joints  and  intersections  of  ships,  this  objection  does  not  hold,  and  th« 
experiment  in  such  cases  baa  often  been  tried  with  success.  In  refrigerating  mixtures 
salt  is  invaluable,  and  In  tbe  manufacture  of  ice-cream  large  quantities  of  salt  are 
annually  consumed.    As  salt  Is  tbe  source  from  wbicb  soda  is  derived,  it  is  tealty  tb» 


Mit  is  oosTerted  into  BodA,  tbe  latter  article  being  princIiMilly  Imported.  England  tiL__ 
fully  one-half  of  its  annual  prodnctlon  of  talt  Into  soda-Mb.  Other  chemical  producta 
of  salt  am  the  chlorine  used  In  the  bleacheriea  and  hydrochloric  or  muriatic  a«ld— the 
latter  being  formed  In  the  manufacture  of  soda. 

B&IiT,  Sir  TiTue,  1803-76;  b.  England,  and  educated  at  Wakefield;  began  buslneM 
as  a  woolen  mannfacturer  at  Bradford,  18S4;  founded  in  1S5S  near  Shipley  on  the  river 
Aire,  a  mannfacturing  village,  called  3a)t«ir&  The  factor;  works  cover  about  20  acres, 
and  there  are  1000  convenient  dwellings  for  the  operatives.  He  was  mayor  of  Bradford; 
president  of  the  chamber  of  commerce;  a  member  of  parilament  for  Bradford  1859-fil; 
made  a  baronet  in  1860.  He  was  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of  Titus  Salt,  Sons 
and  Co.  and  liberally  aided  several  t>enevolent  institutions,  schools,  and  libraries.  He 
was  remarkable  for  his  care  for  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  his  great  host  of  work' 
people. 

8UTA,  ■  province  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Anentlne  republic,  bounded  by  Bolivia, 
Santiago,  Catamarca,  Tueuman,  and  Jujnyj  46,000  sq.  m.;  pop.  '95,  118,188.  It  Is 
drained  by  the  Teuco,  Bermejo,  Juramento,  and  very  many  other  rivers.  The  surface 
is  mountainous.  The  soil  Ib  remarkably  productive;  and  among  the  many  products 
are  maize,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  sugai^cane,  lucerne,  and  fruits.  Copper,  iron,  the 
precious  metals,  asphalt,  petroleum,  coal,  and  china  clay  are  found.  Salt  is  obtained; 
and  cattle,  horses,  wool,  cheeee,  and  tanned  leather  are  exported. 

B&LTA,  a  town  in  the  n.w.  of  the  Ai^entine  confederation,  capital  of  a  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  aboat  14^  m.  n.w.  of  Tueuman.  It  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Salsdo,  at  the  height  of  3,944  ft.  above  sea-level;  but  even  with  this  eleva- 
tion lie  cHroate  is  onbeallhy.  ft  Is  well  built,  contains  a  number  of  good  edifices,  and 
■bout  16,000  inhabitants. 


ULI0OAT8,  a  seaport  on  the  firtb  of  Clyde,  county  of  Ayr,  26  m.  s.s.w.  of  Glasgow. 
Though  its  shipping  trade  has  declined,  Saltcoats  Is  a  thriving  place,  and  a  great  resort 
of  sea-bathers.     Fine  sea-salt  is  manufactured.     Pop.  '91,  6,606. 

SALT  SEPOSn  nf  Louisiana,  a  remarkable  deposit  of  rock-salt  occurs  on  Petit  (or 
Petite)  Anse,  a  small  island  of  Iberia  parish,  La.,  lying  In  a  marsh  near  Yermilion  bay, 
10  m.  B.  of  Xew  Iberia  !n  lat.  20°  50*  n.,  long.  01°  6o'  w.  Its  discovery  was  accidentally 
maie  in  ISfll,  an  opportune  time  for  the  southern  confederacy,  as  almost  their  entire  sup- 
ply of  salt  was  drawn  from  this  source  during  the  later  years  of  the  war.  The  deposit  is 
covered  by  a  mere  drift  mass  16  to  18  fL  deep.  It  is  90.67  per  cent  pure,  and  so  far  as 
mined  is  found  to  lie  In  one  solid  mass  without  split  or  cleavage.  Its  dlmenEions  have 
not  been  ascertained.  A  shaft  has  been  driven  through  it  to  the  depth  of  1,000  ft. ;  it 
haa  been  tnnneled  from  e.  to  w. ;  and  It  has  yielded  an  average  of  S6,000  tons  per 
annum,  a  small  part  of  its  estimate  capacity.  In  sinking  the  e^ft  a  large  number  of 
fossil  remains  of  human  beings,  and  mastodons,  mammoths,  and  other  animals  were 
found,  together  with  pottery  ware  and  stone  Implements,  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
place  formerly  abounded  in  game,  attracted  thither  probably  by  the  salt-ilka,  and  was 
consequently  a  favorite  bun  tins-ground,  but  hunters  and  hunted  seem  to  have  been 
involved  in  a  common  catastrophe, 

ULIXB,  William  D.,  1704-1869;  b,  N,  Y.;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  1809; 
rose  through  Bucceasive  grades  to  capt.  1S30;  was  commandant  at  the  Brooklyn  navy- 
yard  1866-^,  and  commodore  on  the  retired  list  1862,  In  1B63-66  he  was  inspeetor  of 
vessels  of  war.  In  the  war  of  1812  he  served  on  the  ConHiiution  in  the  engagement 
witb  the  Gtmriirt,  and  was  an  officer  of  approved  valor,  distinguished  for  gulant  ser- 

BALTnXO,  a  city  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  Coahulla,  46  m.  w.s.w.  of  Mon- 
terey. It  is  regularly  laid  out,  contains  a  public  square  and  fountain,  and  carries  on 
manufactures  of  blankets  and  ponchos.  Pop.  '04,  22,801.  Seven  m.  s.  is  Buena  Vista, 
famous  for  the  battle  fought  there,  Feb.,  1847,  when  the  Mexican  forces  were  repulsed 
by  an  inferior  U.  S.  army, 

SKLTIMQ,  the  process  by  whicfar  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  preserved  for 
food  by  the  aid  of  common  salt,  lliis  Is  either  done  by  rubbing  dry  salt  into  the  flesh  to 
be  preoerved,  and  repeating  the  process  from  time  to  time,  until  it  has  absorbed  evi&cient 
to  arrest  decompoeltlon;  or  the  salt  is  llqnefled  with  a  little  water,  and  miade  Into  brine, 
In  which  articles  are  placed  until  required  for  use,  when  a  little  so^ug  aud  washing 
removes  the  superfluous  salt.  V^tables  arc  only  salted  In  the  latter  way;  and  con- 
tinental nations  use  it  extensively  for  the  preservation  of  various  kinds  of  vegetable  food 
for  winter  ooniomptlon,  A  little  saltpeter  Is  often  added,  and  very  much  Increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  common  salt.    See  Amtibeptics,  Food. 
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Salt*.  1° 

lALTIBB,  one  of  the  ordlnuiea  tn  herald^,  its  name  of  uncertain  etymology,  repre- 
■entiiig  a  bend-sin Uter  conjoined  with  a  bend-dexter,  or  a  cross  placed  transveraely  lilce 
the  letter  X.  Like  the  other  ordinaries,  it  probably  originated,  as  Mr.  Planch^  suggests, 
In  the  clamps  and  braces  of  the  Bhletd.  The  form  of  the  uiltire  has  been  assigned  to  the 
cross  on  which  St.  Andrew  Is  said  to  hare  been  crucified ;  hence  the  frequency  of  this 
ordinary  in  ScoKh  heraldry.  A  saltlre  li  subject  to  the  variations  of  being  enerailed, 
Invected,  etc.,  and  may  be  couped.  When  two  or  more  saltires  are  borne  in  a  ebiefd,  they 
are  couped,  not  at  right  angles,  but  horizontally;  and  as  they  are  always  so  treated,  it 
is  considered  anperfluooa  to  blajEoa  (hem  as  couped.  Charges  disposed  tn  the  form  of  a 
aaltira  are  described  as  placed  aaltireieagt  or  i*r  laltire.  Tlie  former  term  is  more  properly 
applied  to  two  long  charges,  as  awords  or  keys,  placed  across  one  another  <ln  which  case 
the  rale  is,  that  the  sword  In  iKud-eioister  should  Ik  uppermost,  unless  otherwise 
blazoned) ;  and  the  latter  to  Qve  cha^ee  placed  two,  one,  and  two. 

BAIT  LAZX,  a  CO.  tn  n.  Utah,  s.e.  of  Oreat  Salt  Lake,  Intersected  by  the  Jordan  river, 
and  traversed  in  the  e.  by  the  Walisatch  mountains;  pop.  66,4fi7;  sq.  m.,  TM.  The 
soil  along  the  liase  of  the  mountains  Is  naturally  barren,  but  Is  made  fertile  by  irrigation. 
The  CO.  is  crossed  by  several  railroads.  The  staples  are  wheat,  hay,  potatoes,  wool,  and 
butter.  There  are  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  lead;  many  manufactories,  and  emeltlng 
works,  flouring  and  saw-mills,  tanneries,  etc.    Co.  seat.  Salt  Lake  City. 

SALT  LAKE  OITT,  city,  capital  of  Utah,  and  co.  seat  of  Salt  Lake  co. ;  on  the  Great 
Salt  Lake  and  Hot  Springs,  the  Rio  Qrande  Western,  the  Union  Pacific,  and  the  Ulah 
Central  railroads;  !{7  miles  s.  of  Ogden.  It  Is  In  ttie  Great  Salt  Lake  valley,  at  the  base 
of  tlie  Wahsatch  mountains,  and  about  12  miles  s.e.  of  tbe  Great  Salt  Lake;  has  an  alti- 
tude of  4SS4  feet  alMve  sea-level;  and  covers  an  area  of  about  12  sq.  miles.  The  city 
was  settled  t>y  Mormons  under  Brigham  Young  in  1B4T,  and  was  laid  out  with  much 
care.  The  area  ia  divided  into  blocks  660  feet  souare,  each  block  is  sub-divided  into 
eight  lots,  tbe  streets  cross  each  other  at  rieht  angles,  averwe  128  feet  in  width,  and  are 
bordered  with  stiade  trees  and  ditches  which  have  a  steady  flow  of  water  from  the  moun- 
tains. Nearly  every  ward  contains  a  pnbllc  square,  and  Liberty  park  in  the  suburtu 
has  an  area  of  110  acres.  The  most  noteworthy  buildings  are  those  connected  with  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  Including  the  Great  Temple,  built  of  gray 
granite,  completed  In  18B3  at  an  estimated  coat  of  $5,000,000;  the  Tabernacle,  bnllt  chiefly 
of  wood,  at  a  coat  of  (S00,000,  with  an  Immense  dome-like  roof,  one  of  the  largest  organs 
in  the  countiT,  and  a  seating  capacity  of  18,000;  the  endowment  house;  the Xlon,  Bee- 
hive and  Gaido  housea,  formerly  resideDces  of  Brictiam  Young;  the  Assembly  iiall;  and 
Zlon's  co-operative  mercantile  institution.  Other  buildings  of  note  are  the  city  and  co. 
building,  completed  in  1894,  at  a  coat  of  (900,000;  the  Museum;  the  Ueseret  university ; 
St.  Mark's,  Holy  Cross,  and  Deseret  hospitals-  the  old  and  new  penitentiaries;  tlie 
theatre  and  the  opera  iiouse;  Deseret  national  bank;  and  several  hotels.  The  citv  is 
lighted  by  electricity,  and  has  electric  street  railroads,  excellent  waterworlu,  public 
s^ool  property  valued  at  $1,000,000,  several  national  and  state  L.  nks,  and  many  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.     Pop.  '90,  44,S4S. 

BALTOBBTAIX,  Gubdon,  1666-1724;  b.  Mass.;  ^udnated  at  Harvard  In  1684; 
ordalnedpastorof  the  First  church  (Congregational),  New  London,  1601;  was  prominent 
in  politics,  and  was  elected  governor  of  Connecticut  In  1707,  which  position  he  held 
until  bis  death.   He  was  an  eloquent  speaker.    He  bequeathed  £1000  to  Harvard  college. 

lAITOrSTALL,  Lbvebbtt,  Lr..D.,  1783-1646;  b.  Mass.;  studied  at  Phillips  academy, 
Exeter,  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  In  1602;  commenced  practice  of  law 
In  Salem  18DS;  and  became  eminent  in  his  profession;  was  often  member  of  tbe 
legislature;  a  state  senator  in  1831;  mayor  of  Salem,  1830-it8;  member  of  congress, 
1^6^.  He  was  a  member  of  the  MassachusetU  historical  society,  to  which  be  con- 
tributed Bitorieal  Sketch  of  Saverkili.  He  bequeathed  most  of  his  library  to  Ftailtipa 
academy,  Exeter,  and  some  money  to  the  library  of  Harvard  college. 

SAITOnTALL,  Sir  Richabd,  1586-1666;  b.  England;  nephew  of  sir  Richard,  lord 
mayor  of  London  in  1G9T;  tbe  ancestor  of  those  In  New  England  who  bear  that  name, 
and  one  of  the  fathers  of  Massachusetts  colony.  He  came  to  Massachusetts  with  Gov. 
Wlnthrop  in  1630,  was  assistant-governor  that  year,  and,  with  Mr.  Phillips,  commenced 
the  settlement  of  Watertown;  returned  to  England  in  1«81,  where  he  continued  the 
friend  of  the  colony  and  a  patentee  of  Connecticut, 

BALTFETEB.    See  Nitek. 

BALIltAiraE,  or  ELU.ABAGH  MoriTTAiNS,  a  mountain  range  In  the  Pnnjab,  India, 
lies  in  an  e.  and  w.  direction,  in  lat.  32°  SC— 83°  aX.  The  range  rises  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Jheltim,  runs  w.  to  the  Indus,  and  after  affordingapassageto  the  river,  reappears 
on  its  w.  aide,  and  pursues  the  same  direction  till  It  meets  with  the  Suleiman  mountains. 
The  Salt  range  ie  about  200  m.  la  length,  and  varies  from  2000  to  6000  ft.  in  height. 
Its  appearance  ia  exceedingly  bleak  and  barren;  vegetation  is  seldom  met  with;  there 
are  no  trees;  and  the  bold  and  tare  precipices  which  frequently  occur  give  to  the  range 
a  forbidding  aspect.  Rock  salt  la  'ound  In  incxhauslible  quantities,  and  so  pure  that 
after  being  pounded  It  Is  ready  for  use.     A  variety  of  other  minerals  are  fouiui. 


M  ftlU. 

SALT  OF  BATinur,  aa  old  name  for  acetate  of  lead. 

ULT  OF  802EEL,  the  common  n&me  for  binoxalate  of  potash. 

ULT,  HFIBITS  OF,  the  old  name  for  muriatic  or  hydrochloric  acid. 

SA1T8,  BXELLHTQ,  a  preparatioD  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  with  some  of  the  aweet- 
Keuted  volatile  oils,  use  aa  a  restorative  bj  persona  suffering  from  faintneae.  The 
pungency  of  the  ammonia  is  all  that  is  UBefuI.  and  the  oils  are  added  to  nialce  it  more 
agreeable.  Oils  of  lavender,  lemon,  cloves,  and  bergamot  are  those  chiefly  used.  The 
celebrated  Preston  smelJing-saits  are  ecented  with  oils  of  cloves  and  pi'mento.  The 
mauufaclure  oF  ornamental  bottles  to  contain  this  preparation  is  an  important  branch  of 
the  glass  and  silversmith's  trades. 

SALTS,  TEXOET  of.  Any  substance  which  Is  produced  bjthe  combination  of  a  base 
vith  an  acid,  is  commonly  termed  a  tail.  The  base  is  in  most  cases  a  melaUic  oxide, 
which  ie  capable  of  uniting  with  an  acid,  and  of  more  or  less  completely  neutrallziag  the 
dlstincdve  properties  of  the  latter;  in  some  cases,  however,  the  base  is  non-metatllc  and 
organic  In  its  nature,  as  In  the  case  of  ammonia,  morphine,  quinine,  strychnine,  creatinine, 
etc. 

The  salts  derive  their  generic  name  from  common  salt,  now  known  as  chloride  of 
■odium,  but  till  the  time  ofUavy  regarded  as  a  compound  resulling  from  the  union  of 
hydrochloric  (or,  as  it  was  then  termed,  muriatie)  acid  and  soda.  See  BoDiru.  Davy, 
however,  showed  that  during  their  action  upon  each  other,  both  the  add  and  the  alkali 
undergo  decomposition,  and  that  while  water  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
alkali,  NaiO,  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid,  IICl,  the  sodium  of  the  former  combines 
with  the  chlorine  of  the  latter  to  form  chloride  of  sodium.  NaCI.  Hence,  strangely 
enough,  the  very  substance  from  which  the  salts  derive  their  name  as  a  class  was  the 
means  of  overthrowing  the  old  idea  that  a  salt,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  must  result 
from  the  union  of  a  tmse  with  an  acid.  It  was  then  proposed  to  cUvide- salts  into  two 
elaaaes — those  formed  by  the  union  of  a  base  with  an  ozyacid,  such  aa  nitmte  of  potash, 
KNOi,  formed  by  the  union  of  oxide  of  potassium  with  nitric  acid,  sulphate  of  soda, 
XaiSOt,  carbonate  of  lime,  CaCOi,  etc.,  which  were  termed  oxytaUt;  while  the 
other  class  coasisled,  like  chloride  of  sodium,  of  a  metal  combined  with  the  characteristic 
elemeat  (chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  fluorine)  In  a  hydrogen  acid  or  hydracid  (as,  for 
example,  hydrochloric,  hvdriodic.  hydrobromic,  or  hydroluoric  acid).  The  salts  of  this 
second  class,  of  which  chloride  of  potassium,  KCI,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  CaFi,  may  be 
quoted  aa  examples,  being  constructed  on  the  same  plan  or  type  aa  sea-wit,  were  termeit 
Sai<fid  talti  (q.v.).  from  the  Qreek  word  halt,  the  sea.  The  chlorine,  iodine,  bromine,  or 
fluorine,  which,  in  combination  with  a  metal,  forms  a  haloid  salt,  is  by  some  writers 
termed  a  ttiit-radieai. 

Acids  are  now  considered  to  be  salts  of  hydrogen.    In  accordance  with  this  idea. 


that  acids  are  bydrHt«s  of  acid-forming  oxides.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  them  can  really 
be  produced  that  way. 

A  salt  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  a  base  with  an  acid-forming  oxide,  or  by 
Uie  reaction  between  a  btue  and  an  acid ;  in  the  latter  case  water  is  always  produced. 


+         aHNO,         =         aKNO. 

SulplinHc  Add.  Fotanliuii  SalphiU. 


(3)  K,0         -H  H,SO, 

PMwb.  PlKHptaoif  e  Add. 

(S)  BEM        +        2H.P0.         =         aE.PO.        +        8H.0 

If  hydrataa  of  bases  be  used  instead  of  bases  tlie  reaction  is  the  same,  only  double  the 
■mount  of  water  Is  produced.  ' 

Hence  we  see  that  when  an  acid  acts  upon  a  base  to  form  a  salt,  the  hvdrogen  of  the 
ftcid  unites  with  the  oxygen  of  the  base  to  fonn  water,  while  the  metal  of  the  Dwe  takes 
the  place  of  the  hydrogen  in  the  acid.  } 

oalts  are  clasaed  into  several  groups. 

1.  JVtM-mot  Salt*  ;  also  called  A'eutrai  Salti. 

A  salt  is  iu>rmai  when  the  acid  of  which  it  is  composed  has  all  its  replaceable  hydro- 
gen atoms  su'jstituted  by  a  metal.  To  effect  this  substitution  requires  that  the  number 
of  molecules  of  acid  and  of  base  shall  be  bo  taken  that  the  hydrogen  of  the  acid  is  just 
Mifflcient  to  combine  wiUi  the  oxygen  of  the  base  to  form  water. 

If  the  base  bo  a  monoxide,  or  contains  one  atom  of  oxygen,  it  will  require  two 
molecules  of  a  monobasic  add,  such  as  nitric  acid,  or  one  molecule  of  a  dibasic  acid, 
■ttch  as  sulphuric  acid,  to  combioe  with  it.    It  the  acid  is  tribasie,  such  as  phosphor' 


acid,  three  molecules  of  base  and  two  of  acid  are  necessary  to  produce  a  normal  salt. 
The  tiaoye  equations  are  examples.    A  sesquioxide  requires  six  molecules  of  a  monobasic 
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acid,  three  of  a  dibasic  acid,  aod  two  of  a  Iribaalc  acid  to  form  a  normal  talU    Thaa : 
IioD  Seaqoloilda.       Nitric  Add.  Ferric  Nltnte.  Water, 

fSo^     +     «HNO,      =      Fe,(NO,),      +      3H,0 
Iron  Se*quloiide.     SoJpburic  Add.        Fenie  Bolptule.  Waur. 

Fe,0.      +     8H18O1      =      Fe.(BO<).      +     8U.0 

Inm  8a«qiil<aldB.    nmaphork  Add.      Ferric  Pbosplule.  Witer. 

Fe,0,      +     2n,P0,     =      Fe.(PO.).      +      8H,0 

Normal  Baits  were  formerlj  called  nautraltatU,  since  many  of  tliem  are  reallr  oeutra. 
tcmaxA  veKetable  colors.  0«iieraitj  speaking,  those  salts  formed  by  the  union  of  a 
strone  acidwiUi  a  strong  base  are  neutnU  1  for  example,  potassium  nitiale,  ENOi.  sodium 
chioTlde,  NaCI.  and  calcium  eutphate,  CaSO,.     Those  formed  from  a  strong  acid  and  a 

weak  base,  as  alumiaium  aulpbate,  AIi(SOi)t.  copper  nitrate,  Cu(NO,),.  are  acid  toward 
vegetable  colon,  while  those  resulting  from  a  weak  acid  and  a  strong  base,  like  sodium 
carboiiHte.  NsiCOi,  sodium  phosphate,  Na,PO,,  usually  exhibit  an  alkaline  reaction. 

2.  Acid  Salts  arise  when  only  a  portion  of  the  replaceabie  hydrogen  in  an  acid  ii 
subatituted  by  a  metal;  hence  they  can  only  be  produced  when  the  acid  is  a  poly- 
basic  one.  Acid  salts  are  generally  formed  by  diasolving  the  normal  salt  in  a  further 
qiianU^  of  acid,  or  by  treating  the  base  wlLh  an  excess  of  acid. 

tjormal  FDlualum  SolpbaU.       Salpburii:  Add.  Add  PotuiliuD  Snlphue. 

K,80.  +  HtSOi  =  aKH80, 

Soraiil  Pataadam  Carbonate.    Qarbonic  Acid. 


The  add  salts  often  posaeaa  an  acid  reaction  toward  vegetable  colors. 
8.  Anhychv  Salii.    The  salts  of  this  class  are  formed  either  by  the  ODfon  of  a  sormal 
salt  with  an  add.forming  oxide,  or  by  beating  an  acid  suit  to  expel  water. 

Patavlam  Sulphate.  Snlphnr  TrioTlde.      PoMaalain  Anhrdro  Bnli^aCe. 

Kisa  +  80.  =  K.StO, 

AM  PotaadiUB  Bnlphale.  PolasBlam  Anhjdn)  SalpbatA  Watar. 

3EHS0,  +  licftt  =  K>B>0,  +  H,0 

Fotaseium  bichroniate,  K.CriOi.andsodiumbiborate  (borax), Na,B|0,,  are  examples. 
Those  salts  of  this  class  which  are  produced  by  heating  an  acid  salt  are  frequently 
ealled  pffra  salts.  It  la  noticeable  that  the  water  so  expelled  has,  in  tlie  acid  salt,  fulflllca 
the  part  of  a  weak  base  ;  hence  it  is  termed  bane  water.  A  few  salts  of  the  anhydro 
class  occur  In  nature,  notably  some  silicateH  and  borates. 

4.  Ba*ie  Sali»,  nr  Sub-talU,  as  they  are  often  termed,  result  from  the  combjiiatlon  of 
a  normal  salt  with  a  hvdrate  of  a  luse,  or  sometimes  with  the  base  itaeU.  Thus,  lead 
nitrate  heated  with  leaa  hydrate  forms  a  basic  lead  nitrate. 

Lead  Nitrate.  Lead  Eydtsle.  Baalc  Lead  NItiala. 

Pb(NO,),  +  Pb(OH).  =  aPb(OHXNO,) 

Henmry  Snlphile.  If  ercnrr  Oilde.  Baalc  Hereor;  Salpbate, 

HgSO.  +  SHgO  =  Hg.SO, 

Basic  mercury  sulphate  is  commonly  known  as  tuiTxlh  mineral.  As  examples  of  basic 
iaile  may  be  mentioned  white  lead,  which  U  a  basic  cai  bonate  of  lead,  {PbCO,>,Pb(OH)i, 
and  the  mineral  malachite,  which  Is  a  basic  carbonate  of  copper,  CuCOiCu[OH)i. 

There  is  one  other  class  of  salts  requiringa  brief  notice — viz.,  the  DchWe  Siifta  Many 
neutral  salts  containing  the  same  acid,  but  dlQcrcnt  bases,  may  be  made  to  combine  eo 
as  to  form  sails  of  the  class  now  under  consideration.     Thus  sulphate  of  potash  and  sul- 

5 bate  of  alumina  (both  of  which  are  neutral  sulphate),  by  combining,  give  rtee  to  the 
ouhle  salt  popularly  known  as  alum,  and  represented  by  the  formula  KtSO, -j- 
Ali(SO.)>  +  24  Aq.  Similarly,  double  salts  of  silicic  acid  are  of  common  occurrence. 
Thus  the  varieties  of  feldspar  are  double  silicates  of  alumina  with  potash,  soda,  llthia,  or 
lime,  but  most  commonly  with  potash,  and  they  may  be  represented  by  the  general  for- 
mala  HiO.SiU(4- AI,0,(SiO,),,  where  MiO  stands  for  potash  or  soda. 

The  salts  at  ordinary  temperatures  arc  solid  bodies,  with  a  strong  tenden^  to  crys- 
nllieation,  althougph  a  considerable  number  are  amorphous.  They  may  be  cither  color- 
len  or  colored.  When  a  colorless  acid  corobinei  with  a  colorless  base,  the  rcsultio^  salt 
does  not  exhiWt  color.     A  colored  Iwwe  combining  with  a  colorless  add  transmits  its 
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odor  to  On  resolting  ealta,  tai  If  a  colored  utd  combine  with  a  coIoriMi  bue,  a  timilar 
but  leaa  marked  result  enBues.  Tbe  salts  usually  have  a  dedded  taste,  irhlch  la  usually 
dependent  on  Ilie  base ;  tlie  Bulpbltes  are,  however,  au  exception  to  this  rule,  as  their 
tsale  resembles  that  of  tbe  acid.  They  are  variously  Influenced  by  high  temperatures." 
«ome  remain  uuchanged;  whUe  others  volatilize,  (use,  and  either  simply  lose  their  water 
of  crystallization,  or  become  decomposed.  Host  salts  are.  soluble  in  water,  and  some, 
IS,  for  example,  carbonate  of  potash  and  cliloride  of  calcium,  liave  so  strong  a  tendeacy 
to  dissolve  in  that  fluid  that  they  abstract  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  Such  Baits 
are  tenoed  deligveteent.  As  a  general  rule,  hot  water  exerts  a  far  more  powerful  solvent 
action  than  cold.  There  are,  however,  some  remarkable  eiceptiona  to  this  law.  Thus, 
ibe  solubility  of  common  salt  (cliloride  of  sodium)  is  very  nearly  the  same,  whatevn  be 
the  temperatore  of  the  water,  and  certain  salts  of  lime  are  more  soluble  in  cold  than  in 
hot  water. 

It  has  been  already  shown  that  a  molecule  of  water  enters  Into  tbe  compodtlon  of  cer- 
tain salts  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  a  molecule  of  any  other  base.  Buch  water  is 
termed  batic  tenter,  and  is  an  integral  constituent  of  the  salt,  from  which  it  cannot  always 
he  expelled  by  an  ordinary  heat.  This  water  is  quite  distinct  from  theicafcr  o^  cry»taUi- 
Motion,  which  is  taken  up  hv  many  salts  In  a  dennile  quantity,  when  crystallizing  from 
water,  and  which  is  readily  expelled  hy  a  gentle  heat  without  altering  tlie  chemical 
properties  of  the  salt.  The  crystalline  form  of  salts  which  contain  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion is  much  Influenced  by  the  proportion  in  which  the  latter  occurs.  Thus,  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  Iron)  crystallizes  in  two  different  forms  and  with  two  different  pro- 
portions ol  water  according  to  the  temperature  at  which  the  salt  separates  from  its  solu- 
tion. The  number  of  equivalcuta  of  water  of  crystallization  may  vary  from  1  to  S4, 
whicdt  is  the  highest  number  yet  observed.  In  onfer  to  diBtinguish  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization from  water  acting  as  a  base,  we  characterize  it  by  the  symbol  Aq,  (from  the 
Latin  aqua,  water).  The  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  is  represented  by  the  formula 
2Na,HPO.-|-34Aq,  or  Na.O-Na,0'H,0-P,0.-f  84  Aq.  Many  salts  which  contain 
water  of  crystallization  (for  example,  sulphate  or  carbooate  of  soda)  give  off  the  whole 
or  a  part  of^ their  water  of  crystallization  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  crumble  to  powder ; 
such  salts  are  sud  to  ^fflimme.  Baits  which  contain  no  water  of  crystallization  are 
termed  anAgrdroiM/  of  which  niter,  ENOi,  is  an  example.  All  salts,  when  dissolved  In 
mter,  are  readily  decomposed  by  the  electric  current,  the  base  going  to  the  negative,  and 
(he  acid  to  the  posidve,  pole.  In  consequence  of  this  result  the  acid  Is  termed  tbe 
ekctro-oegative,  and  the  base  the  electropositive  constituent  of  the  salts.  When  a 
haloid  aalt  is  similarly  treated,  the  lialogBn  (chlorine,  etc.)  is  separated  at  the  positive 
pole,  while  the  metal  is  liberated  at  the  negative  pole. 

ULT  OT  TABTAS,  a  commercial  name  for  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  very  crude 

S&LT  ofTDI  is  (he  term  employed  by  tbe  dyer  and  calico-printer  for  protochloridc  of 
tin,  SnCli,  which  is  extensively  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  the  purpose  of  deoxidizing 
indigo  a.nd  the  peroxides  of  iron  and  manganese. 

flALT-WOBT.  Saltola,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  e?ien«podiaeea,  having 
nennaplirodite  Sowers,  with  6-parted  perianth,  and  a  transverse  appendage  at  the  base 
of  each  of  iic  segments,  five  stamens  and  two  styles,  the  seed  with  a  simple  integument. 
The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  salt-marshes  and  sea-shores,  widely 
dUEused.  One  only,  Pbicily  8ai.t-wort  (5.  halt),  is  found  in  Britain.  It  has  berbac«- 
ona  proatrste  much-branched  stems,  awl-shaped  spine-pointed  leaves,  aud  axillary  soli- 
taiy  greenish  flowera.  It  was  formerly  collected  in  considerable  quantities  on  the 
Western  aborei  of  Britain,  to  be  burned  for  the  sake  of  the  soda  which  it  thus  yields. 
&  aaUca  is  the  chief  barilla  (q.v.)  plant  of  the  s.  of  Spain. 

BALDTSS,  KniTABT.  Military  salutes  are  given  by  touching  the  hat  or  cap, 
presenting  arms,  lowering  swords  or  colors,  and  firing  cannon  ;  in  tlie  navy,  ninnning 
the  yards,  etc  The  U.  S.  national  salute  is  one  gun  for  every  Gtnte  ;  the  President's 
■alute  is  twenty-one  guns  ;  the  Vice-President's  sevejitcen,  and  foreign  ships  arc  given 
a  gnn  in  response  to  each  one  they  Arc.  Military  Honors  are  accorded  to  a  deceased 
officer  or  aoldier  wlien  his  body  is  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  his  comrades  in  military 
order,  and  either  guns  or  musketry  over  it  according  to  his  rank.  Honors  of  War  are 
allowed  to  a  conquered  army,  and  depend  entirely  upon  the  General  capitulatEng. 
With  full  honors,  uie  troops  are  allowed  to  pass  with  drums  beating  and  colors  flying. 
Again,  they  are  compelled  to  lay  down  their  arms  at  a  certain  point  and  depart,  Viliile 
another  Oeneral  may  demand  ttiat  they  return  to  their  fortiflcations  after  having  marched 
out,  cither  silently  or  witbdruma  heating,  and  surrender  their  arms.  In  our  late  civil 
war,  Maj.  Anderson,  who  was  in  command  at  Fort  Sumter  (April  14, 1661),  and  tbe 
first  officer  to  surrender,  was  allowed  to  salute  his  flag  with  fifty  guns,  march  out  of 
the  fort  with  drums  beating  and  colors  fiying,  and  given  all  private  property  of  officers 
and  men.  When  Geo.  Lee  surrendered  to  we  United  States  authorities  at  tbe  close  ol 
(he  wu  (April  9, 1B65),  each  officer  was  loqulied  to  give  his  Individual  parole  : 

found  inarms  againat  the  United  States  ur'"  —''■ '   -'  "-'-  "— '-■ -* 

«u  vUlged  to  aga  a  like  parole  for  his  n 
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were  to  be  turned  orer  Is  good  ordar  to  soTemroent  offlcen.  The  ■Ido-unu,  piivftte 
honea  and  baggMe  at  the  offlcen  they  coold  retklo.  Qen.  Jolmstan'a  inrreiuler  (April 
26,  1866)  was  recetvBd  upon  the  same  lermB, 

ULUXZO,  Ml  episcopal  city  of  northern  Italy,  In  the  proTlnce  of  Cimeo,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  18  m-  "»■".  o(  Ciineo.  It  Is  a  fine  old  city,  and  coDtains  a  aemi-Gothlc 
cathednl,  built  In  1480,  with  pillars  of  rare  marbles,  and  coloual  statues  exqnlsltely 
sculptured,  a  soniinary  for  priest*,  a  royal  college,  a  theater,  and  several  schools.  The 
tower  of  the  Commune,  an  ancient  and  slngnlsr  btillding.  Is  worthy  of  notice:  also  the 
abbey  of  Staffarda,  fonnded  in  1138  by  the  marqnls  Tommaeo  I.,  and  destroyed  In  1341; 
an  ancient  civic  palace,  and  the  old  castle,  formerly  the  residence  of  Che  marquises  of 
Saluzzo,  now  a  penitentiary.  Its  products  are  grain,  hemp,  and  wine;  and  its  mana- 
facturea  are  slik  fabrics,  iron  goods,  and  hats.     Pop.  of  town,  '81,  9718. 

HALTASOB.    See  Sak  Salvadob. 

ULVAQE,  in  maritime  law,  is  the  compenaalion  which  persona  are  enUtled  to 
receive,  who  in  the  absence  of  any  ubli^tion  making  It  their  legal  du^,  Tolantarilf  save 
a  ship  or  her  cargo  from  loss  by  peril  of  tlie  sea.  wliich  may  be  called  civil  salvage;  or 
recover  them  after  capture,  wiiicli  is  termed  miliury  saiva^.  The  whole  aut^t  lies 
under  admiralty  jurisdiction,  and  tlie  method  of  procedure  is  by  iiiet  The'  interest  of 
the  salvors  is  not  joint,  but  several,  and  all  may  Ix:  Joined  in  a  libel  The  salvage  is  la 
he  regarded  SB  a  reward  and  encouragement  for  courage  rather  than  as  a  payment  gaantum 
jru-rait.  When  the  salvors  are  iu  possession  tliey  have  a  certain  quftlilitKl  property  right 
in  liie  ship,  which  does  not,  however,  extinguish  that  of  the  owners.  EJicept  under  very 
unusual  circumBlancea  the  crew,  pilot,  officers,  and  pa-isengers,  are  not  entitled  to  sai- 
vage ;  as  by  duty  and  interest  they  are  bound  to  do  what  lies  within  their  power.  But 
where  the  seaman's  term  of  service  has  expired  or  the  services  necessary  are  eatirely 
outside  iiis  ordinary  duty,  an  exception  is  made,  and  wmilar  exceptions  are  made  in  Ihe 
otlier  cases.  Vessels  belonzing  to  the  naval  force  ot  a  country  are  bound  to  protect  from 
mutineeis  ships  sailing  under  the  same  flag,  and  are  not  entitled  to  salvage  tor  such  ser- 
vices. Where  the  first  set  of  salvors  are  themselves  assisted  by  a  second  set  the  salva^ 
Is  divided  accordiug  to  the  respective  merits  of  the  parties;  but  only  great  peril  ot  the 
first  set  can  justify  mterference  on  the  part  of  the  second.  The  rule  is  that  only  tho^u 
who  aetufttly  participate  in  the  service  can  share  in  the  reward,  but  the  owners  of  the 
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UnitM  States  statutes,  and  the  proportion  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  danger  incurred 
and  the  value  of  the  services  rendered.  That  maritirae  property  is  derelict  which  hsa 
been  abandoned  by  the  owners  with  no  iotention  of  return  to  It.  Some  attempt  was 
made  to  establish  Uie  rule  that  the  salvage  on  derelict  property  should  be  one-half;  but 
all  that  can  now  be  claimed  is  that  higher  salvage  will  be  usually  decreed  in  derelict 
cases  tlinn  where  an  intention  of  returning  Is  clear.  Where  no  owner  appears  the  En^ 
lisb  rule  was  that  the  property  should  be  turned  over  to  the  crown  by  the  lord  high 
admiral.  In  the  United  States  the  properiy  is  held  for  a  year  and  a  day  and  then  given 
up  to  the  finder.  Another  distinction  was  formerly  made  between  articles  easily  saved, 
such  aa  coin  or  jewelry,  and  bulky  things,  but  this  no  longer  exists.  While  there  is 
no  absolute  law  regarding  the  distribution  of  salvage,  the  owners  usually  have  one-third, 
the  master  twice  as  much  as  the  mate,  the  mate  double  a  seaman's  share,  and  those  who 
navigate  the  saved  ship  into  port,  or  otherwise  take  the  greater  risk,  double  the  share  of 
those  who  remain  on  the  salvor  vessel.  A  claim  to  salvage  may  be  barred  Vj  a  contract, 
not  extorted  or  unconscionable,  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  for  the  aid  to  be  given.  In  such  case 
the  remedy  for  non-payment  is  at  common-law  and  not  at  admiralty.  Another  bar  ia 
the  existence  of  a  custom  of  rendering  assistance  among  vessels  of  the  same  class,  as  in 
the  steamboat  navigation  of  tlie  Mississippi.  Theft  of  any  of  the  snved  property,  fraud, 
negligence,  or  gross  misconduct  fif  any  kind  in  the  cnre  of  the  properiyalMacts  as  a  bar. 
Salvage  is  on  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  but  perhaps  not  on  mails  Military  salvage  Is 
^ven  where  a  vensci  is  recaptured  or  saved  from  pirates  or  a  public  enemy,  and  in  the 
war  of  the  rebellion  an  award  was  decreed  a>  of  satvage,  to  parties  who,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  a  harborwUicU  had  l>een  under  blockade,  enticed  blockade  runners  in. 

8ALTATI0K  ABKY,  was  started  in  London,  16S5,  by  WUllam  Booth,  a  MethodUt 
jvangelist  who  is  now  its  general.  Through  his  preaching,  aided  by  that  of  his  wife, 
thousands  were  added  to  the  church  ;  iind  in  1&65,  visiting  the  east  of  London,  he  was 
asionjsbed  at  the  great  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  gave  himself  up  l«  their  con- 
version. Out  of  those  who  gulhered  around  him  and  who  joined  in  the  work,  he 
orgiiiilzed  the  army,  giving  to  its  officers  miliuiry  titles,  lis  object  is  to  wage  wnr 
against  sin  among  tlic  lower  orders.  In  Dngland  it  has  over  600  corps  ;  and  hns 
divisions  iu  all  parts  of  Ihe  world.  It  publishes  27  weekly  papers,  whose  circulation  is 
31,000,000.  The  first  division  in  this  country  wns  established  in  1880,  under  Com- 
mander Roillon  ;  the  organizations  now  numl)cr339  in  38  different  slates.  Tlie  principle 
of  the  army  is  to  attract  popular  attention  ;  hence  the  marching  through  the  streets 
with  banners  and  music.  The  members  wear  uniforms  of  blue  trimmed  with  red 
tM«id,  with  the  letter  S  on  the  shoulder ;  and  the  bonnets  of  the  women  have  a  red 
band  around  them  with  the  words  "  Salvation  Army."    One  of  ita  prlnciplw  \a  that  aa 
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women  often  are  engaged  in  BpreMlIng  evil  they  should  aid  In  sappreulng  tt.  The 
ftrmyts  thoroivhly  otguiized,  Knd  hasaregolargoTenunent,  but  no  politick!  lendtncles. 
Il  doea  not  tue  those  who  are  already  Christians,  bat  seeks  to  reach  those  outside  the 
ordinary  influences  of  the  ehuKh.  All  the  membeiB  are  expected  to  contribute  funds, 
and  any  sdtpIds  after  paying  the  eipeuses  of  the  dlTlslou  Is  sent  to  the  general  fund. 
In  the  meetings  Uiey  sing  mostiv  In  chorus,  that  all  may  join,  and  read  striking  pas- 
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evident  good  effects  are  welcomed  by  all,  its  ultimate  Influence  Is  questioned,  and  its 
future  Is  regarded  as  doubtful.  Meanwhile,  it  has  certainly  reclaimed  large  numbers 
(ram  deepest  vice,  bringing  them  to  a  somewhat  rude  and  often  Irreverent  type  irf  Chris- 
tianity. In  1890  General  Booth  published  In  Darktd  Hjightnd,  and  the  Way  Out,  a  work 
proposing  practical  plans  for  the  relief  of  the  outcast  population  of  the  kingdom. 

BAITIA.    See  Saqb. 

SAITIHI,  Alessandko,  actor,  son  of  the  Italian  tragedian  Tommaso  Salvinl  (q.  v.), 
bom  at  Rome,  Dec.  21,  1801.  He  came  to  America  In  1881,  became  an  actor  and  played 
with  Clara  Morris  and  Ha^aret  Mather,  and  joined  his  father's  company  when  the 
latter  came  to  this  country  In  1386.  His  greatest  succesBes  were  won  In  Kew  York  City, 
■a  Lanncelot  in  Elaine,  and  Henry  Bo^feldt  in  The  Parintri.  His  other  plays  Included 
Jf"nU  Cn'tto.  Vftvalleria  Eiaticaaa,  The  Three  Ouariiinm,  Zamar,  and  Hamlit.  He  died  In 
Florence,  Italy,  Dec  IG,  1806. 

ULTI'XI,  ToHHAso,  b.  Italy,  1829;  a  celebrated  tragedian.  Hie  parents  were 
actors.  When  quite  a  boy  he  showed  a  rare  talent  for  acting,  and  was  placed  under 
tiie  tuition  of  the  great  Gustavo  Modena.  After  winning  renown  In  juvenile  characters, 
he  joined  the  RIslori  troupe.  In  1849  Salvlnl  entered  the  army  of  Italian  Independence, 
and  received  several  medals  In  rect^^nitlon  of  his  services.  After  the  war  he  played  In 
the  Edipo  at  Nlcolini,  a  tragedy  written  expressly  for  him,  and  achieved  a  great  snccess. 
He  next  app^red  In  AlSeri's  Sutd,  and  then  all  Italy  declared  that  Hodena's  mantle 
had  fallen  on  worthy  shoulders.  He  then  visited  Parts,  where  he  played  Oraimant, 
Orala,  Saul,  and  OlhtUo,  and  was  received  with  great  enthusiasm.  In  1S6C  occurred 
the  sixth  centenary  of  Dante's  birthday,  and  the  four  greatest  Italian  acton,  Historl, 
Bossi,  Majenmi,  and  Salvlnl,  were  Invited  to  perform  In  Silvio  Petlico's  Francaca  di 
mmiai.  in  1868  Salvlnl  visited  Madrid,  and  In  1674  came  to  America,  where  he  was 
•o  well  received  that  he  returned  twice.  He  acted  in  London  (1876),  and  in  Brussels 
(1677).     In  1880  he  retired  from  the  stage,  and  in  1896  published  Xicordi,  AneddoUi  id 


flUTO  is  a  concentrated  fire  from  a  greater  or  less  nnml>er  of  pieces  of  artillery. 
Against  a  Iwdy  of  men,  a  talvo  is  generally  useless,  as  the  moral  efFect  U  greater  in  pro- 
portion to  the  area  over  which  devastation  Is  spread ;  but  with  fortifications,  the  case 
b  otherwise.  For  the  purpose  of  breaching,  the  simultaneous  concussion  of  a  number 
of  cannon-balls  on  masonry,  or  even  earth-work,  produces  a  very  destructive  result.  At 
Almeida,  after  tlie  French  nad  Qred  a  few  salvos  of  65  suns,  the  castle  simk  in  a  shapeless 
mass.  The  effect  of  a  salvo  of  modem  artillery,  with  its  enormous  steel  shot,  against 
iron-plated  ramparts,  has  never  yet  been  tried  In  actual  war.  The  concentnted  Ice  of 
a  ship's  broadside  forms  a  powerful  salvo. 


Which  separate  the  Tyrol  from  Salzburg  and  ramify  ttirongbout  the  middle  districts  of 
tbe  latter,  rising  in  the  Ewlger  Schneeberg  to  9660  feet.     Capital,  Salzburg. 

SAUBUKQ  (anc.  Jvuavin),  perhaps  the  most  charmingly  situated  town  in  Germany, 
is  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  the  same  name,  and  stands  ou  both  hanks, 
but  chi ear  on  the  left  l>ank,  of  the  Salza,  73  m.  e.s,e.  of  Munich.  Here  the  river,  banked 
on  both  sides  by  precipitous  crags,  rushes  through  what  seems  to  be  a  natural  gateway, 
and  flows  northward  to  its  lunctiou  with  the  Inn.  Tbe  picturesque  situation  of  the 
city  is  thus  described  by  Wilkle:  "It  is  Edinburgh  castle  and  the  Old  town  brought 
within  the  cliffs  of  the  Trosachs,  and  watered  by  a  river  like  the  Tay."  Tbe  helgnts 
on  either  bank  of  the  Salza  are  crowned  with  edifices.  That  on  the  left,  called  the 
Hiinchsberg,  is  suimounted  by  the  castle,  called  Hohen  Salzburg,  an  irregular  feudal 
citadel  of  the  llth  c,  and,  during  the  middle  ages,  the  residence  of  the  archbishops  of 
Salzburg,  who  combined  the  dtenlty  of  princes  of  the  German  empire  with  their  eccieai- 
astleal  rank.  The  castle  itself  fs  now  dfsmantled,  but  stilt  serves  as  a  barrack.  A  statue 
of  Mozart  (q.v.)  adorns  one  of  the  squares.  Opposite  Miinchsbers  is  the  Capuzinerberg, 
with  a  convent.  The  cathedral,  a  large  and  beautiful  Italian  eiliflce,  was  built  lu  the 
eaily  part  of  the  17th  century.  The  chapel  of  St.  Geo'^e,  built  in  1502,  Is  noted  for  its 
anilptnres  of  tbe  apostles,  executed  in  red  marble.  The  city  Is  surrounded  by  walN. 
iKn  and  tbere  diamantled,  and  the  bastions  are  for  the  most  part  lu  a  state  of  decay. 
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The  city  is  the  seat  of  an  Krchbishop,  and  contalnB  DUinerous  Ubniiea, 
edacfttlonKi  and  other  inatltatloiiB,  among  which  Is  t>a  upper  gTmaaslam.  The  nni- 
verslty  hu  not  been  open  Biace  1810.  It  uiries  on  DUUinAictureB  to  some  extent,  ia  in 
communication  with  Vienna,  Munich,  and  Innsbruck  by  railway,  and  has  a  cousidei- 
able  transit  trade.     Pop.  >90,  27,244. 

BUZEAnX&OirT,  called  aUo  the  Austrian  Switarlaivi,  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
districts  of  Europe,  forma  the  s.n,  angle  ol  tlie  crown-land  of  Austria  oh  der  Enos, 
between  the  crown-landa  of  Salzbui^  on  the  w.  and  Styria  on  the  east.  Area,  5T7  aq.  m. ; 
population  60,000,  of  whom  6,600  are  ProtestantB.  The  Bcenery  comhinea  in  rare  beauty 
the  usual  features  of  valley,  mountain,  and  lalie.  The  vales  are  clothed  with  a  rich  ver- 
dure, and  are  studded  with  clumps  of  fruit  and  forest  trees;  the  mountains  are  covered 
with  beeches  and  oaks;  higher  up  with  pines  and  larches,  and  in  some  instances  are 
topped  with  everlaatiuK  snow.  The  highest  group,  the  Dachst«ins,  reach  an  altitude 
of  9,418  feet.  But  the  district  derives  its  reputation  for  beauty  chiefly  from  ita  lakes, 
the  largest  and  moat  famous  of  which  are  the  Hallatadt  and  the  Traun,  or  Gmunden 
laliea.  They  are  bonlered  with  lofty  mountains,  which  rise  sheer  from  the  surface  of 
the  water;  and  their  pit-like  character,  and  the  atrong  light  and  shade  thrown  on  ihem 
from  the  mountains,  combine  to  render  the  acenery  of  which  they  form  the  center 
unusually  sublime.  The  Uallstadt  and  Traun  lakes  are  connected,  and  Indeed  formed 
by  the  river  Traun.  The  district  of  Salzkammergnt  derives  its  name  from  the  salt,  which 
is  obtained  in  enonnoua  quantitlea  from  ita  springs  and  mlnea.  Salt  l>eing  a  government 
monopoly  in  Austria,  the  worka  are  under  the  management  of  the  fnmmer,  or  exchequer. 

BAMAHA    See  San  Dohimgo  (Domingo,  San). 

SAKAITi  AND  DUZin  were  two  dynasties  which  divided  between  them  the  kingdom 
of  Persia  toward  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century.  They  both  rose  to  power  through 
the  favor  of  the  caliphs,  but  they  speedily  threw  off  the  yoke.  The  Dllemi,  divided  Into 
two  branches,  exercised  sovereign  autliority  in  Kemtan,  Irak,  Fars,  EhuzlRtan,  and 
[.ariatan,  always  acknowledging  their  nominal  dependence  on  the  caliph;  and  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  ruJe,  one  of  the  southern  branches  of  this  family  was  vcsled 
with  the  dignity  of  einir-ul-omri ,  or  vizier,  and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  caliphate. 
Several  of  the  Dilemi  were  able  and  wise  rulers,  as  the  remains  of  their  works  of  irriga- 
tion and  other  structures  amply  testify;  but  Mahmud  of  Ghlzni  put  an  end  to  Ihe  rule 
of  the  northern  branch  In  l&ii,  and  the  Seljulca  subjucated  the  southern  one  in  1056, 
by  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  their  last  stronghold.  Their  more  powerful  rivals,  the 
Siiiaani,  had  obtained  from  ttie  caliph  the  government  of  TransoiLJana  in  874  a.  i>.  ;  and 
to  this,  Ismail,  the  moat  celebrated  prince  of  the  family,  speedily  added  Khaurezm, 
Baikh,  Ehorassan,  Seistan,  and  many  portions  of  Northern  Turkestan.  Rebellions  of 
provincial  governors  distracted  the  Samanide  monarchy  toward  the  end  of  the  lOtli  c, 


and  in  900.  a.  d.  their  dominions  n.  of  Persia  were  taken  posseaaion  of  by  the  kJian  of 
Kashgar,  the  Persian  provinces  being  added  by  Mahmud  of  Ghizni  to  his  dominions. 

SAXAB,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands  (q.  v.). 

8AHABA',  a  frontier  government  of  Russia,  1>ounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Kirgliix  ateppes, 
anil  on  the  w.  by  the  governments  of  Saratov,  Simbirsk,  and  Kazan.  Area,  58,321  sq.  m,; 
pop.  'M,  2,765,001.  It  waa  erected  into  a  government  by  ukase  of  Dec,  IHOO,  and  waa 
formed  out  of  portions  of  the  governments  of  Simbirsk,  Orenburg,  and  Saratov.  The 
Volga,  which  f<>rnia  the  western  boundary,  and  Its  affluent,  the  Samara,  are  the  chief 
rivers.  The  country  la  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  and  Ashing  are  among  Ihe  chief  em- 
ployments of  the  inhabitants.  Large  quantities  of  grain  are  exported.  Manufactures 
are  increaalng.    It  suSers  considerably  from  droughts.     Chief  town.  Samara  (q.  v.). 

8A1CASA,  capital  of  the  Russian  government  of  the  same  name,  on  tlie  left  bank  of 
the  Volga,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with  the  Samara.  It  is  the  chief  grain-market 
on  the  Volga,  and  it  contains  numerous  store-hoiwes,  especially  for  grain.  A  good 
trade  in  salt,  fish,  caviare,  and  tallow  is  also  carried  on.  The  city's  trade  is  increasing, 
and  at  present  It  is  the  chief  center  of  trade  for  tlie  Kirghiz  steppes  and  for  the  lower 
Volga.     Pop.  '97,  91,059. 

SAHAA&Ba',  an  Important  seaport  on  the  n.  of  Java,  56  m.  a.  of  Jokjokarta  In 
0°  5T  20"  8.  lat.,  and  110"  20'  30"  e.  long.,  Is  tlie  capital  of  the  residency,  and  the  point 
to  which  the  produce  of  Middle  Java  is  brou);ht  for  exportation  to  Europe.  Pop.  '9:], 
72,919.  The  city  lies  on  llie  right  bank  of  the  river  Samarang.  A  railway  to  the  Vor- 
stcnlanden  (princes'  lands),  12^  m,  long,  was  completed  in  IS'ii.  The  Chinese,  Malays, 
and  Arabians  have  their  own  captains,  and  quArlcrs  of  small,  dark,  dirty  houses.  Tbo 
Europeans  dwell  partly  along  the  seashore,  but  chiefly  on  the  left  of  the  river,  Ire  the 
shady  road  to  Bodjong,  the  resident's  house,  which  is  2  m.  from  the  city.  The  Prot- 
estants and  Roman  Catholics  have  each  a  church,  orphan  house,  and  acliool.  Tliere 
are  public  and  private  schools,  an  excellent  hospital  and  other  charitable  inatllutious. 

Only  small  vessels  can  enter  the  river.  The  roadstead  is  exposed  to  the  west  wind, 
and  Is  dangerous  during  the  rainy  season.  Besides  the  usual  trades,  the  natives  worlc 
In  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  tin.  J'otfce,  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  indigo  are  the  chief 
exports,  an  a;::cnt  of  tlie  Netherlands  Trading  Company  being  estahlished  at  Samarang 
to  attend  to  the  government  trade.  The  pop.  of  the  reflidency  of  Samarang  amounted 
(1S91)  to  about  1,467,987  souls,  2,163  being  Europeans,  19,&Q0  Chinese,  and  843  Arabs. 
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BAJURCAiriK  was  Id  the  14th  e,  the  opiiAl  of  the  great  Tartar  empire  of  Timar.  It 
has  since  remained  the  center  of  Mohammedan  learning  in  Central  Asia.  It  was  till 
1368  the  second  city  of  the  khanate  of  Bokhara,  and  since  that  period  annexed  to  the 
dominions  of  the  czar,  It  has  become  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Russian  Turkestan.  It 
is  In  lat.  89°  40'  n.,  and  long.  67°  3'  e.,  4  English  m.  s.  of  the  Zer-Afshan  (a  river  which 
"loses  itself  in  the  sands"),  and  2;i0  a>.  s.w.  of  Tashkend.  It  is  situated  at  the 
foot  of  monnt  Chobanata,  In  a  plain  of  exuberant  fertility;  and  when  seen  from  a 
distance.  Its  glittering  minarets,  lofty  domes,  and  prominent  edifices  and  ruins,  re- 
lieved by  the  brilliant  green  of  the  closely  planted  gardens  interspersed  within  the  walls, 
preaent  an  Imposing  effect.  The  river  for  ceutnries  has  been  changing  Its  course,  and 
Samarcand  bas  followed  It— so  that  It  cousists  of  a  "new  city,"  and  the  ruins  of  those 
which  preceded  it.  The  "  new  city  "  Is  surrounded  with  walls,  pierced  with  six  gates, 
and  is  filled  with  narrow  streets  and  lanes,  which  have,  however,  undergone  many 
improvements  since  the  Ruaalan  occupation.  The  population,  which  In  the  14th  c.  ex- 
ceeded 100,000,  has  dwindled  to  54,900  (1897).  The  inhabitants  consist  ehlefiy  of  Tajiks 
and  Uabeks.  They  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  The 
old  or  "  mined  city"  Is  the  jwirlion  most  interesting  to  Europeans,  as  tlie  capital  of  that 
mighty  conqueror  who  wielded  the  scepter  of  Asia  from  China  to  Ihe  Hellespont.  Many 
of  Ibe  ruins  belong  to  this  epoch,  among  which  are  the  Ilazrcti  Shah  Ziode,  at  one  time 
Bupposed  to  have  bpen  a  summer  palace  of  Timur.  but  now  shown  to  have  consisted  of 
tombs  and  cliapels  only.  In  Ihe  center  of  tbe  city,  Hcparaled  from  each  other  by  a  wide 
Open  space,  ^land  three  medresees.  or  &acrcd  colleges.  Each  consists  of  a  large  quad- 
rangular court,  surrounded  by  a  raage  of  two-stori^  buildings,  with  chambos  occupied 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  One  of  the  objects  of  interest  in  Samarcand  is  the  palace  of  the 
emirs  of  Bokhara,  built  within  tbc  citadel,  where,  before  the  Bussian  conquest,  they 
vere  in  the  habit  of  spending  the  summer  months  with  their  harem  suite.  In  one  of 
Ihe  courts  is  the  famous  Euk-tash,  or  greenstone,  which  served  as  Timur's  throne.  The 
palace  hna  now  been  converted  by  the  Russians  into  an  hospital,  Samarcand  was  the 
ancient  Maracanda,  the  capital  of  Bt^iana.  It  was  seized  by  tjie  Arabs  707  a.d.,  and 
from  this  time  belonged  either  to  the  caliphate  or  to  some  of  the  dynasties  which  were 
offshoots  from  it,  till  1319.  when  it  was  taken  by  Gengbiz  Kban.  In  ISGB  it  was  cap- 
tured by  TImur,  and  ten  years  afterward  became  the  capital  of  his  empire.  It  remained 
the  chief  town  of  Turkestan  tiU  1408.  when  it  declined  in  importance  with  the  rise  of 
tbc  Usheks.  It  retained,  however.  Its  position  as  the  chief  seat  of  Mohammedan  learning 
in  Asia.  Until  recently  it  had  been  visiied  by  only  four  Europeans— in  1404  by  ihe 
Spaniard  Claviio,  in  1B41  by  Lebmanu  and  Chanykow.  and  in  1863  by  Yambery,  But 
in  May.  1868,  the  gates  of  Samarcand  were  opened  to  the  Russians  (see  Boehaiu),  and 
they  have  since  retained  poasesaion  of  the  city.  The  inbabitantB  have  manifested  lest 
antipathy  to  Uie  rule  of  the  infidel  than  might  have  been  expected,  from  the  reputation 
of  Samarcand  aa  a  seat  of  Mohammedan  fanaticism.  The  news  have  prospered  by  the 
encoumgemenl  given  to  trade;  and  the  Tajik  population  have  shown,  as  in  the  olbei 
cities  of  Turkestan  annexed  by  Russia,  good-will  toward  their  conquerors,  and  a  desin 
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nAM'AB.T*  (Heb.  8homar6n,  Chald.  Siamravm,  Septua^nt,  Samareia,  BemerSn,  etc.) 
anciently  a  city  of  Palestine,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ephraimitic  Baal-worship,  and  from 
the  seventh  year  of  Omri'a  reign,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  It  was  beauti 
fully  situated  on  a  hill  about  6  m.  n,w,  of  Bhechem,  aud  probably  derived  its  name 
(whicli  may  bo  interpreted  "pertaining  to  a  watch"  or  a  "  watch- mountain")  from  the 
position  01  the  hill,  wluch  rises  from  the  center  of  a  wide  valley,  and  commands  an 
extensive  prospect;  but  au  eponymous  etymology  is  adopted  by  the  writer  of  1st  Eings, 
Who  says  (chap,  xvi,  verse  34):  "  And  he  [Omni  bought  the  hill  Samaria  of  Sbemer  for 
two  talents  of  silver,  aud  built  on  the  lilll,  uud  called  the  name  oi  the  city  which  he 
built  i^tcr  the  name  of  Shemer,  owner  of  the  bill,  Samaria."  The  dateasBigned  toOmri's 

Curchase  is  925  B.C.,  from  which  time  Samaria  became  the  seat  of  goveromeut,  which 
ad  been  formerly  at  Tbirsa.  It  waa  twice  besieged  by  the  Syrians  (901  B.C.  and  893 
B.C.X  under  Ahab  and  Jorara,  on  both  occasions  unsuccessfully;  but  in  731  ^730)  h,C..  it 
waa  stortned  by  Shalmanceer,  king  of  Asayria,  after  a  three  years'  siege.  Its  inhabitants, 
together  with  those  of  all  the  other  "cities  of  Samaria"  (which  had  become  the  general 
name  for  the  country  itself  in  which  the  city  stood),  i.e.,  the  kingdom  of  Israel— or  the 
"  ten  tribes" — were  then  carried  off  into  a  captivity  from  which  they  never  returned. 
Their  place  was  supplied,  after  a  time,  by  colonists,  planted  there  by  Shalmaneser  and 
Esarhaddon,  from  Babylon,  Cuthah,  Ava,  Hamatli,  and  Sepharvaim  (according  to  2d 
Kings,  chap.  xvli.  verse  34;  Media  and  Persia,  Josepbus's  Aatiqutiiea,  x.  9,  7),  who  con- 
stiuiteid  the  original  l>ody  of  the  people  subwquently  known  as  Samaritans,  but  whose 


___  ..  js  gradually  increased  by  acccasiona  of  renegade  Jews  and  others.  The  question 
has  been  mach,  and  on  the  whole  unprofitably,  discussed,  whether  these  so-c:Uled  "  Samar- 
itans" were  a  mixed  race  of  remaueut  Israelites  and  heathen  Assyrians,  or  whether  they 
were  eiclusiTely  the  latter.  The  mere  language  of  Scripture,  strictly  construed,  seems 
to  ^vor  the  second  of  these  views,  unleaa  the  term  "citiea"  of  3d  Kings,  xvil.  24,  is 
iDleoded  to  imply  that  the  ancient  inhabilanta  dwelt  iu  the  open  country.    On  the  oiber 
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haod,  ne  find,  apart  from  the  other  reasons  against  so  unpanlleled  a  wholesale  deports- 
lion,  Isnelitish  inliabliantfi  uuder  Hezekiali  andJoaUh,  both  ia  Epliraioi  and  Manaaaeh. 
Modem  aiithoriliea  therefore  ssaume  that  they  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  what  ther 
a]ways  insisted  on  being,  Israelites — (aoC  Jews),  i.e.,  a  people  lar^ly  iutennized  wiia 
lankclitiah  elements,  tliat,  durinz  the  exile,  had  adopted  the  worship  oC  Jehovah.  The 
returning  Jews,  however,  would  not  recognize  their  cl^ms  to  the  participation  in  the 
national  eatlut  and  temple,  and  a  bitter  anlagonisni  sprang  up  between  the  two  nation- 
alities. In  409  B.C.  a  rival  temple  was  erected  on  Mt.  Q«rizim,  and  a  rival  priesthood 
and  ritiiBi  orgnnized,  and  henceforth  tiie  breach,  for  some  periods  at  least,  became 
apparently  irrepnrable — "  the  Jews  bad  no  dealings  with  the  Samaritans."  and  tiet  send. 
Al  oilier  periods,  however,  a  more  friendly  intercourse  seems  to  have  taken  place 
liclwuen  tliem.  The  rabbinical  laws  respectlnK  the  "Eushttes"  (Cuthim),  as  the;  were 
called  by  the  later  Jews,  are  therefore  strangeTy  contradictory,  and  their  discrepancies 
can  only  be  explained  partly  by  the  ever-^ifUag  phases  of  their  mutual  relations,  and 
partly  by  the  modifications  Drought  about  in  the  Samaritan  creed  itself.  The  later  Jiis- 
tory  of  the  city  of  Samaria  is  somewhat  checkered.  It  was  captured  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  when  the  "Samaritan"  inhabitants  were  driven  out,  ana  their  place  supptit^  by 
Syro-Macedonians.  It  was  again  taken  (109  B.C.)  by  John  Hyrcanus.  who  completely 
destroyed  il.  Boon  rebultl,  it  remained  for  the  next  90  years  in  possession  of  the  Jews; 
but  Pompey,  in  his  victorious  march,  restored  it  to  the  deacendanta  of  the  expelled 
Samaritans,  who  bad  settled  in  tlie  neighborhood,  and  it  was  refortified  by  Oahinius. 
Herod  the  great  rebuilt  it  with  considerable  splendor,  and  called  it  Sebaste.  in  honor  of 
the  emperor  Augustus,  from  whom  he  had  received  it  as  a  present  In  the  3d  c.  it  became 
a  Roman  colonv  and  an  episcopal  see.  Its  prosperitv  perished  with  the  Hobammedan 
con<iuest  of  Palestine;  and  at  present  it  is  only  a  small  village  called  Sebuatleh,  an  Arab 
corruption  of  Sebaste,  but  contains  a  few  relics  of  its  former  greatness.  "  Samaritans," 
as  a  religious  sect,  still  exist  at  Nablus  (anc.  Sheehem),  as  they  have  existed  in  the  dis- 
trict uninterruptedly  through  all  the  vicissiludos  of  war  and  conquest  from  the  time  of 
ChrisL  Their  present  creed  and  form  of  woTship  agree  in  many  particulars  with  that 
of  the  so-called  "rabbinical"  Jews,  although  the  Samaritans  pretenn  utterly  to  reject  (lie 
"  traditions."  They  alone,  however,  have  retained  the  paschal  sacrifice  of  a  lamb,  Tlie 
language  of  the  ancient  Samaritans  is  a  Hebrso-Aramaic  dialect,  but  contains  a  number 
of  non-Semitic  (Cuthtean)  words.  It  onlv  survives  in  a  few  fragments  of  ancient  litera- 
ture, a  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  some  liturgical  pieces.  The  present  inhabit- 
ants speak  Arabic. — See  Dr.  RobioBon'a  BibliealBeieareh^,  Raumer'a  iWibtfna,  and  Dean 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  FaietHnt,  etc 

BAJUBITAir  PEFTATEirCH,  a  recension  of  the  commonly  received  Hebrew  text  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and  llieir  only  canonical  book  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  vague  allusions  in  some  of  the  church  fathers  (Origen,  Jerome,  Eiise- 
bius),  and  one  or  two  more  distinct,  but  less  generally  known  Tolmudical  utterances 
respecting  this  recendon,  were  all  the  information  available  up  to  the  early  part  of  the 
17th  c.  (1616),  when  Pietro  dclla  Vaile  acquired  a  coniplele  codex  from  the  Samaritana 
in  Damascus.  Since  then,  the  number  of  manuscripts  of  tlie  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  witli 
and  without  translations  (in  Arabic),  has  considerably  increased  In  European  librarue: 
and  fragments,  consisting  of  special  books  or  chapters,  are  of  the  most  tteouent  occur, 
rence.  la  fact,  writing  portions  of  Samaritan  Pentateuch  on  the  oldest  of  skins,  would. 
In  the  face  of  the  great  demand  for  the  article  on  the  part  of  ignorant  European,  espo- 
daily  English,  travelers,  nppeartolKiifavorite  and  lucrative  pastime,  if  not  an  esiaUished 
trade  and  business,  among  the  modem  Samaritans. 

These  MBS.  are  written  in  the  Samaritan  character,  a  kind  of  ancient  Hebrew  writ- 
ing, probably  in  use  before,  and  portly  after  the  Babylonish  exile,  and  vary  in  size  from 
octavo  to  fotlo,  the  writing  being  proportionately  smaller  or  larger.  Their  material  is 
vellum,  or  cotton  piper,  and  the  ink  used  is  black,  with  the  exception  of  the  NablQs 
MS.,  which  is  written  in  gold.  There  are  neither  vowels,  accents,  nor  diacritical  points, 
the  single  words  are  divided  from  each  otlier  by  dots.  None  of  the  MSS.  that  have 
reachea  Europe  are  older  than  the  10th  century.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  was  first 
edited  by  J.  Moriuus  in  the  Paris  Poiygioit  (pt.  iv.  1632)  from  one  codex  (whence  it  fount] 
its  way  into  Walton),  and  was  last  re-edited,  written  in  the  square  Hebrew  characters, 
by  B.Blayney,  Oxford,  1790.  The  first  pubiicalion  of  tliis  strange  document,  and  prin- 
cipally the  taeereiUiCianea  fOceiesiattiea,  with  which  J.  Morinus  accompanied  il,  mark  a 
certain  epoch  in  modern  biblical  investigation;  for,  incredible  as  it  now  appear^  it  was 
placed  by  Morinus  and  bis  followers  far  above  the  received  Hebrew  text,  which  was 
said  lo  have  been  corrupted  from  it.  As  reasons  for  this,  were  adduced  its  supjiosed 
superior  "lucidity  and  harTnouy,"and  its  a<;rc lament  with  the  Scptuagint  in  many  places. 
THs  opinion,  which  could  only  have  been  ctittTiained  by  men  devoid  of  knowledge,  was 
zealously  cherished,  and  fiercely  combated  for  exactly  200  years,  when  the  first  proper 
and  scieotiflc  investigation  (by  Gesenius]  set  it  at  rest,  once  for  all,  among  the  learned 
world  at  least.  This  absurd  notion  cbiclly  owed  its  popularity  to  the  anti-Jewish  as  weU 
as  anti-Protestant  tendency  of  its  supporters,  to  wliom  every  attack  against  the  received 
form  of  Ibe  text — Ihat  text  upon  which  alone  the  roformcrs  professed  to  take  tbeirstand, 
wa'j  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Roman  Catholic  dogma  as  to  the  "rule  of  fMth"  (q  \.\ 
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nifa  boasted  saperiority  en  bloe,  gradually  dwindled  down  to  two  or  three  passages,  in 
wfalcli  the  Samaritan  resdinr  Beamed  preferable,  and  even  these  iiave  now  been  disposed 
ot  In  faTor  of  the  authorized  Masoretic  text.  The  Tariants,  which  Oeeeniua  waa  the  flrat 
to  Biraoge  sjstematically,  present  simply  ilie  ordinary  aspect  of  partly  conscious,  partU- 
unconscious  corruptions.  They  arose,  lor  Ibe  greatest  part,  from  an  imperfect  hnowl- 
edge  of  the  flist  elements  of  grammar  and  eieeesis.  Olheis  owe  their  eiUlence  to  ■ 
studied  dedgn  of  conforming  cerlain  passages  to  the  Samaritan  mode  of  tliought,  speech, 
and  faith,  more  especlnlly  to  show  that  Ht.  Oerlzim  was  the  spot  chosen  hy  Jehovah  fot 
his  temple.  There  are.  liowever,  only  two  essential  alterations  respecting  tlie  HosbIq 
ordinances  themselves  to  be  found,  one.  Exod.  liii.  7,  where  the  Samnrltan  Pentateuch 
has  "six  daysshait  thou  eat  unleavened  bread,  "instead  of  "seven,"  ami  Dent,  ixili.  17, 
where  our  ''shall  be  no"  is  altered  into  "stiall  not  live."  A  chronological  peculiarily 
deserves  special  mention — viz.,  that  no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times  begets  his  first  sod  in 
tlie  Samaritan  Pentateucli  after  the  age  of  150.  either  the  father's  or  the  son's  age  being 
altei^  in  proportion;  after  the  deluge,  iiowever,  the  opposite  method  is  followed  of 
adding  50  or  100  years  to  the  father's  years  before  tiie  be^ettinc  of  a  son.  We  wilt  only 
farther  add  that  anthropomorphisms,  as  well  as  nntliropopathisms,  are  most  carefully 
expunged,  and  that  in  Deut.  ixvii.  4.  Gkrizim  is  wilfully  substituted  for  Ebal. 

It  &,  in  the  absence  of  a  critical  edition,  exceedingly  ditHcult  to  do  more  than  specu- 
late on  the  age  and  origin  of  the  Samaritan  Penlateudi,  and  opinions  remain  Indeed 
widely  divereent.  The  principal  opinions  on  the  subject  are,  briefly,  either  that  it  came 
mto  tnc  iaaaa  of  the  SamadtAns  as  a  natural  inheritance  from  the  Jewish  people,  whom 
they  sncceeded  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonish  exile;  or  that  it  was  brought  to  Ihem  by 
Hanasse  (Jos.  AtU.  si.  8,  s.  S.  4),  when  tlie  Samaritan  sanctua^  on  Mt.  Geriztm  was 
founded;  or,  again,  ttiat  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  tbe  Iiing  of^ Assyria  to  instruct  the 
new  settlers  in  the  re1iB;ion  of  the  country,  brought  it  with  him.  Of  other  more  or  less 
iaolatrd  opinions,  only  uial  one  deserves  further  notice,  that  it  was  a  late  and  ^ulty 
recension,  into  which  glosaes  from  the  LXX.  (Septuagint)  were  received.  This  agreement 
between  the  LXX.  aud  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
has  likewise  given  rise  to  many  speculations  and  sug^tions.  The  foremost  of  these  are 
that  tbe  LXS.  bare  lieen  translated  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch;  that  mutual  Inte; 

C^aUons  have  taken  place;  liiat  both  versions  were  formed  from  Hebrew  codices,  differ- 
g  among  themaeiyca,  as  well  as  from  the  authorized  recension;  and  that  many  wilful 
oonupUons  liave  been  superadded  at  a  later  time;  Anally,  that  the  Samaritan  has  been 
altered  from  the  LXX.  There  is  also  a  translation  of  tlie  Samaritan  Pentateuch  (which 
Is  Hebrew)  into  ttie  Samaritan  idiom;  it  is  ascril>ed  by  tbe  Samaritans  to  their  liigli- 
priest,  Nathaniel,  who  died  20  years  before  Christ.  It  waa  prolably  a  kind  of  popular 
veraloa,  like  the  Targums  (q.v.),  and  was  composed,  very  likely,  shortly  ijcfore  the 
destnictiOQ  of  tbe  second  temple.  The  translation  is  done  in  the  most  slavish  and 
incompetent  manner.  Another  Arabic  version  is  due  to  Abu  Said,  in  Egypt  (1070), 
baned  on  Saadiah'a  translation;  and  to  this  Samaritan-Arabic  translation,  a  Syrian. 
Abu  Barscbat,  wrote,  in  1208,  a  commentary,  which  is  sometimes  erroneously  taken 
to  be  an  independent  Syriac  version  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  Among  the 
— •-  _s — J  modern  writeia  on  ttie  Samaritan  Pentateuch  are  OesenJus,  Kirchheim,  sjid 
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MMABTTAir  LUTGUAeB  and  LZTEBATUXE.  L  The  language  is  made  up  of  the 
Atsmaic  and  tlie  Hebrew,  and  sometimea  uaea  forms  ol  tntli  in  close  connection. 
Tbe  alphabet  contains  22  letters,  arranged  in  the  Hebrew  order,  resembling  in  form  the 
ancient  Hebrew  and  Phenician,  and  pronounced  like  tlte  Hebrew,  except  that  the 
^tturals,  being  quiescent  and  weak,  interchange  freely  with  one  another.  Tbe  words 
are  the  same  as  in  the  Hebrew  and  Clialdee,  wita  additions  from  the  Arabic,  Latin,  and 
Greek.  II.  The  literature  is  of  small  extent  1.  Tht  Samaritan  Targum,  ascribed  lo 
Kathanael  the  high-priest,  who  died  B.C.  20,  and  protnbij  written  alraut  the  same  time 
us  the  Targum  of  Onkeloe,  wiiich  it  somewhat  resembles.  The  translation  is  close  and 
litenl  It  is  rninled  in  tlie  Paris  and  Walton  polyglots,  and  in  several  recent  Ocnnan 
edition*.  B.  Chronide*;  (1)  The  Samaritan  ctuvnicie,  or  book  of  Joshua,  ascribed  by 
critics  to  the  18th  a,  taken  in  part  from  the  canonical  book  of  Joshua,  with  legendary 
additiona,  that  charge  the  Jews  with  being  oppressors  of  the  Samaritans,  and,  after  the 
time  of  £11,  apootatea  from  tiie  faith.  The  narrative  is  continued  to  350  A.n.,  wlien  it 
abruptly  ends.  <S)  Tbe  ciironicle  of  "  the  generations"~-pTOfeBBediy  written  by  Eleazar 
ben  Ajnram,  1142,  and  afterward  continued  liy  many  bands — gives  a  calculation  of 
sacred  times,  the  age  of  patriarchs,  and  a  list  of  high-priests.  (S)  llie  chronicle  of 
Abulfath,  written  about  the  middle  of  the  14th  c,  is  drawn  from  tbe  two  previous 
works,  with  additional  legendary  matter.    8.  Liiurgiet  artd  hymn*  belonging  to  different 

gtrloda,  the  earliest  being  ascnlied  to  the  angels.     There  are  19  vols,  ot  them  in  the 
ritiah  museum,  beeidee  collections  in  other  places.    4  GomtMtOanet,  tht(AogiecA  tradM, 
•ud  reetnt  grx^nmatieai  viork*,  written  in  Aratua 

SAKAB'KAH,  *  t.  In  i.e.  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  Uie  e.  bank  of  the  liver  Tigris,  10  m. 
n.n.w.  of  Bagdad.  It  is  a  waited  town,  and  among  tbe  objects  of  interest  are  two 
Mohammedan  tombs  surmoimted  by  cupolas,  visited  by  multitudes  of  votaries  of  tlie 
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Sheeah  sect.    It  conUliu  a  rfial  tower,  tlie  ruins  of  a  college,  a  palMe,  and  the  Hadlsn 
wall. 

BAKAVEDA  is  the  name  of  one  ot  the  four  Tedas.     See  Vkda. 

BAKBALFITB,  a  district  in  e.  central  British  India;  drained  b;  the  Hahanadl  and 
•mailer  rivers ;  4,621  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '91,  706,000.  The  aboriginal  people  are  of  the  Gbond 
and  Dhangar  tribes.  The  rajahs  of  the  district  were  maintalaed  in  power  against  the 
Mahrattas  until  1849,  when  the  countr;  came  onder  Britieb  rale.    Chief  cit;,  Sanibalpur. 

BAKBALPm,  a  t.  of  British  India,  capital  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Uatianadi,  140  m.  w.n.w.  of  Cuttack.  Tbe  town  eoDtains  the  rain  of 
an  old  fort.     Pop.  about  14,000. 

BAKBAB.     See  Postiasak. 

BAjnOUBHE,  Edward  Llnlet,  caricaturist  and  humorous  artist,  was  bom  Jan.  4, 
1845,  and  educated  at  the  City  of  London  scliool  and  at  the  College,  Chester.  He  wa» 
Intended  for  the  engineering  profession,  but  beln^  Introduced  in  1867  to  Mark  Lemon, 
published  his  first  drawing  in  Puneli,  April  27,  18B7,  and  has  since  then  devoted  him- 
self t«  the  art  of  illustration.  His  principol  works,  beside  his  drawings  for  Fvneh,  b; 
which  he  is  beat  known,  are  the  illustrations  to  A'eis  History  ^  Sdndfirrd  aTid  Merlon,  by 
P.  C.  Buraand,  1872  ;  Military  Men  I  Hare  Met,  by  Capt.  Fenlon,  1872 ;  Our  Autnmn 
Holiday  on  French  Rtveri,  by  Arthur  &  Beckett,  1874  ;  Modem  Veniee,  1B77  ;  Kingsley's 
Water  Baliifs,  18M5  ;  Andersen's  F^iiry  TaU»,  and  the  Diploma  fur  the  International 
Fisheries  Exliibition.  1883,  eihiblled  at  the  lioyal  Academy,  1885. 

SAMBUOirs.    See  Eldeb, 

8A1QIITEB,  on  ancient  Italian  people  of  Sabine  origin,  who  occupied  an  extensive 
and  mounlainous  region  in  the  interiorof  soutbern  Italy.  They  were  surrounded  on  the 
n.  by  the  Peligni,  Marsi,  and  Marrucioi;  on  tlie  w.  and  a.w.  by  the  Latins,  Volsciana, 
Sidicini,  and  Campaniane;  on  tlie  s.  by  the  Lucanians;  and  on  the  e.  by  tbe  Apuliaus 
and  Frentani.  The  Samnitea  were  divided  into  four  nations ;  1.  The  Oariteeai  in  the  u., 
whose  capital  was  Aufldeua.  3.  The  PeiUn  in  the  center,  whosa  capital  was  Bovianum, 
and  who  constituted  tbe  most  powerful  nation  of  the  Samnite  stock.  3.  Tbe  CawUrti, 
in  thes.w.  4.  The  ifirpi'nt  in  tbe  s.,  wbose  capital  was  Beneventum.  For  an  account 
of  their  origin,  ethnological  affinities,  and  history,  see  ROMK. 

SAJCO'AH  IBLAUDB.    Bee  Natioators'  IsLAin>B. 

8A'lI0B(Hod.  Qt.  Samo;  Turk.  StMamj4f£aui),  an  Island  in  tbe  .£gean  sea,  is  situated 
about  a  m.  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  bay  of  Scalanova,  about  46  m.  w.  of 
Smyrna.  Its  length  is  80  m. ;  Its  mean  breadth  about  8  miles.  A  range  of  mountain*, 
whici)  may  be  re^rdcd  as  an  insular  continuation  of  mount  Mycalo,  on  tbe  mainland, 
mnsthrougb  tbe  whole  island,  whence  its  name — 9amos,  being  an  old  Greek  word  for 
any  height  in  the  neigliborbood  of  the  sea.  The  bigliest  peak,  mount  Kerkis  (anc.  GfrM- 
teas),  reaches  an  elevation  of  4,72S  feet.  Samos  is  still,  as  in  ancient  times,  well 
wooded.  Between  its  eastern  extremity  and  the  mainland  lies  ttic  narrow  channel 
of  Mycale  (called  by  the  Turks  Uio  IMUe  Boghaz),  where,  in  476  b.c,  (he  Persians  were 
totally  defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  tbe  Spartan  Leotychides.  Between  the  island  and 
Nicaria  (anc.  learia),  on  the  w.  is  the  Great  Bogkaz,  from  8  to  8  m.  broad,  and  much 
frequented  by  vessels  sailing  from  the  Dardanelles  to  Syria  and  Egypt.  Bamos  is  well 
watered  and  very  fertile,  eiportins  considerable  quantities  of  corn,  grapes,  wine,  oil, 
'  valonia,  etc;  Its  mountains  turnisti  qi]»rrleE  of  marble;  ^so  mines  of  linc  and  lead; 
and  iron  ore,  emery,  loadstone,  and  ochre  are  to  be  found.  Khora  ("the  town")  is 
situated  on  tbe  s.  side  of  the  island,  at  the  base  of  the  hill  (about  2  m.  from  the  sea),  on 
which  ruins  of  the  ancient  acropolis  (Astypalaia)  are  still  visible.  On  the  n.  coast  lies 
Vathy  or  Bathy  (the  capital),  wbi<^b  derives  Its  same  from  its  deep  (Or.  bathyi)  liarbor. 
The  pop.  of  the  island  in  '06  was  4B,733. 

Anciently,  Samos  was  one  of  the  moat  famous  isles  of  the  .fgean.  At  a  verrremote 
period,  it  was  a  powerful  roemt>er  of  tbe  Ionic  confederacy,  and  (according  to  Thucyd- 
idcs)  its  iDhabitants  were  the  first,  after  the  Corinthians,  who  turned  their  attention  to 
naval  affairs.  Their  energy  and  resources  were  soon  seen  in  the  numerous  colonies 
which  they  established  in  Thrace,  Cilicia,  Crete,  Itt^,  and  Sicily.  But  the  celebrity  of 
the  island  reached  its  acme  under  Polycrates  (q.v,)  682  b.c,  in  whose  time  it  was  mistress 
of  tbe  arcbipelago.  Subsequently,  it  passed  under  the  power  of  the  Persians,  became 
free  again  after  the  battle  of  Mycale,  stood  by  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  afler  several  vicissitudes,  became  a  portion  of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia.  84  B.C. 
lis  later  history  is  but  the  melancholy  record  of  continuous  decay,  nor  till  the  rise  of  the 
modern  Greeks  against  the  Turks  did  it  ever  again  acquire  distinction.  When  the  war 
of  independence  broke  out  none  were  more  ardent  and  devoted  patriots  than  tbeSamians; 
and  deep  was  their  disappointment  when,  at  the  close  of  the  sharp  and  brilliant  struggle, 
European  policy  assigned  them  to  their  former  masters.  They  are  not,  however,  incor- 
porated, BO  to  speak,  with  the  Turkish  empire,  but  are  semi -independent,  being  goveraed 
ny  a  Fanariot  Greek,  who  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Samos,  and  pays  tribute  to  tbe 
Porte. 

SAKOTHBACS',  or  Thraciah  Samos  (Mod.  Gr.  SnmoOiral-i),  an  island  In  tbf  n.  <  i 
the  .^gean,  n.e.  of  Lemnos  (Stalimenc).     It  belongs  to  Turkey.     It  is  a  rugged  and 


monntalmgas  masB,  abont  18}  m.  long  by  S)^  m.  broad,  towering  to  the  height  of  5,400 
tt.,  and  forming  the  loftiest  land  in  tlie  whoie  Greek  archlpeiago.     The  traveler  on  the 

Elains  of  Troy  can  see  its  white  aununit  shining  afar  in  the  n.w.  over  the  intervening 
ilia  of  Imbros — a  proof  that  Homer  drew  from  personal  observation  when  be  made 
Poseidon  watch  from  bU  Samothraclan  throne  the  events  of  the  war.  The  island  baa 
not  a  single  good  port,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  "the  most  harborless  of  all  Isles"  ('>n;wr- 
tumissima  otaniuin),  but  there  are  some  good  anchorages.  Its  history  is  quite  uaim- 
poTtant,  and  all  the  Interest  attaching  to  It  is  derived  from  Its  connection  with  the 
my»terioiu  and  gloomy  worship  of  the  Cal>eiri  (q.v.).  Pop.  '89,  2536,  almost  all  Greeks, 
BAKOTEDES,  the  name  of  a  race  widely  spread  over  the  extreme  n.  of  Europe  and 
AbIh,  and  forming  one  of  the  four  families  of  the  great  Altaian  stock.  Originally,  the 
Bamoyedes  inhabited  the  whole  of  the  vast  Siberian  plain  from  the  Altai  to  the  Arctic 
■ea,  but  for  many  hundred  years  Mongolian  peoples  have  forced  Ihemselves  in  among 
them.  Their  chief  seat  at  present  is  the  regioo  lying  between  tbe  Ubi  and  the  Yeniaei. 
They  have  been  very  little  induenced  by  llussian  civilization  or  Christianity,  retain  in 
great  measure  their  old  manners  and  customs,  and  live  by  fishing,  or  the  rearing  of 
reindeer.  The  most  important  researches  conceroiug  their  ethnographic  and  linguiBtic 
reUtioDS  have  been  made  by  Castrcn  (q.v.). 

BAIfP  (North  American  Indian,  tSpae,  softened).    A  kind  of  food  made  from  broken 
nuUze.  aometimea  called  coarse  hominy,  boiled  In  water.     See  EomNT. 


compound  nmbets,  and  an  oblong  fruit,  rather  flattened  at  the  back,  with  Ave  «  ^._ 
ridgea,  and  many  vittaa  spread  all  over  tbe  seed.  Coumok  Sahphibb  (0.  imtritimum) 
is  a  perennial,  native  of  Europe,  growing  chielly  on  rocky  cliSs  near  the  sea.  It  ia 
OKiunon  in  tJie  e.  of  ikigland,  but  is  rare  in  Scotland.  lis  radical  leaves  are  triternate; 
tboae  of  tbe  stem  have  lanceolate  and  fieshy  leafieta.  The  stem  is  about  li  ft.  high,  tbe 
fiowers  yellow.  BampLira  makes  one  of  the  best  of  pickles,  and  la  also  used  in  salads. 
It  has  a  piquant,  aromatic  taste.  It  Ib  geaerally  gathered  where  It  grows  wild,  but  Is 
nmetimes  very  successfully  cultivated  in  beds  of  sand,  rich  earth,  and  rubbish,  occa- 
■lonaliy  supplied  with  alllUe  salt. — Inula  (MlAmotdu,  a  perennial  plant,  allied  to  elecam- 
pane (q.v.),  and  of  the  natural  order  eompotiia,  a  native  of  tbe  sea-coasts  of  England^  ia 
lued  in  the  same  way  as  samphire,  and  is  often  colled  Golden  Bimphisb. 

UKFSOV,  a  CO.  In  B.e.  North  Carolina,  bounded  by  South  river  on  thew,,  and 
dnfned  by  Black  river  and  its  afBuents  ;  966  sq.m.;  pop.  '94,  ae.OM.  Tbe  surface  la 
OBdolating,  covered  with  large  forests  of  pltch-pme.  The  soil  is  sandy;  the  main  pro- 
dnctioos  are  com,  cotton,  aweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  rice,  honey,  wool,  sheep,  and  awme. 
Co.  aea^  Clinton. 

',  DtCBORAH,  lTflO-1S27;  b.  Piymplon,  Mass.;  shouldered  a  musket  In  the 
y  war,  and  joined  tbe  4tb  Mass,  re^ment  with  the  pseudonym  of  Robert 
jhe  fought  at  Tarrytown,  was  wounded;  took  the  field  ^ealn  at  YorktowD; 
and  when  the  war  was  over  retired  with  a  pension,  and  married  Benjamin  Gannett. 
Her  resideQce  from  that  time  was  a  farm  in  Sharon,  Haas.  She  published  1707,  Tb* 
FtmiUe  Btvieie,  new  edition  1860. 


r,  Ezra,  1749-1633  ;  b.  Hass.;  graduated  at  Tale  college,  1778;  settled  at 
Rympton,  Hass. ,  1775.  and  chaplain  In  the  army  at  Cambridge  In  the  first  reroluliouarj' 
campaign,  1775-78;  settled  at  tfudson.  N.  Y.,  In  1797;  sssociated,1801-i,  vrith  theRer. 
Harry  Crcwwell  in  the  editorship  of  tbe  Balanet;  editor  in  1804  of  tbe  Hartford  Onirant; 
Judge  of  the  Columbia  CO.  court  in  1814.  Ih  vahhehtd  Seaulitt  of  the  Bible;  The  Sham 
ItitruA  Vnmatked;  The  Brief  Bemarker;  The  HUtoricai  Dietiojiary,  often  republished, 
a  small  Island  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  la  situated  in  the 
-mce  to  the  Great  Belt,  between  Zealand  and  Jutland.  Area,  09  sq.  m.; 
!■<•■•    :•:  ■Ml J.    The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultnre. 

UXSOK  (Heb.  Siimthim,  compare  Shemet^,  sun),  the  son  of  Hanoah,  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  for  30  years  "judge"  over  the  south-western  tribes  of  Israel — perhaps  only  of 
Dan.  It  would  appear,  however,  as  If  this  title  had  only  been  bestowed  upon  him  as  a 
kind  of  reward  for  his  daring  and  extraordinary  exploits  against  the  neighboring  Phil- 
istines, who  at  bis  birth  held  a  great  part  of  Palestine  tributary.  There  is  in  tbe  whole 
account  of  his  deeds  no  sign  of  any  superior  auCliority  vested  in  bim.  His  history  bears 
altogether  more  the  genera)  character  of  a  popular  tale,  or  saga,  than  that  of  a  renl  his- 
torical account  His  whole  life  is  surrounded  bv  a  marvelous  halo  from  his  birth  to  big 
death.  To  his  mother,  long  barren  (cf.  Gen.  xviiL  10,  1  Bam.  1.  2,  etc..  Luke  I.  7,  c 
there  apt 
aNazarft 

before  hi.  _  „  „ 

rite  rtdea.  endows  him  with  a  anpernatural  strength,  which  apparently  increases  with 
each  manifeeta^on.  His  first  feat  is  his  tearing  a  lion,  when  on  his  way  to  ask  a  Pbil- 
btine  woman  in  marriaxe.  Retumii^  the  same  road,  to  celebrate  bis  wedding,  he  finds 
a  swann  of  bees  in  tbe  Son's  carcass,  and  forthwith  propounds  a  riddle,  which,  through 
his  wife's  treftcbery,  costs  80  Philistines  their  lives.    We  need  not  here  recapitulate  tA« 


many  ■{miUr  exploits  compoBine  his  well-known  career,  which  he  ended  by  pulling 
down  the  house  upon  himself  and  his  eiiemles  the  Philistines,  so  that  "the  d^d  which 
be  slew  at  bis  death  were  more  than  they  which  he  slew  in  his  life." 

It  has  been  matter  of  most  contradictory  speculations,  how  far  his  existence  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  reality,  or,  in  other  words,  wliat  substratum  of  historical  truth  there  may 
be  in  this  supposed  circle  of  popular  legends,  artistically  rounded  off,  in  tbe  four  chap- 
ters of  Jutwes  (xiii.-xvi.)  which  treat  of  him.  To  begin  with,  difficulties  are  raised 
respecting  the  time  in  which  he  is  sud  to  have  lived.  While  some  bold  him  to  be  a  con- 
temporary of  Ell  and  Samuel,  others  see  in  Eli  his  successor;  otiiera  again  suppose  an 
interregnum  between  him  and  £11.  Next  comes  the  question  bow  he,  a  Nazurite,  could 
eat  honey  out  of  tbe  lion's  carcass— a  fact,  by  tbe  way,  entirely  ignored  by  Josephus. 
Tbe  miraculous  deeds  he  performed  have  taxed  Ibe  ingenuity  of  many  commentators. 
!iud  the  text  lias  been  twisted  and  turned  in  all  directions,  to  explain  "  raiionaliy"  his 
slaying  those  prodigious  numbers  single-handed;  bis  carrying  the  gales  of  Qaza.  in  one 
Dighi,  a  distance  ofabout  50  m.,  the  probable  distance  from  Hebron  to  Oaza,  and  some 
have  indeed  assumed  that  he  did  not  carry  them  there  all  at  once,  but  piecemeal.  But 
the  principal  difficulty  seemed  to  lie  in  the  well  that  sprung  out  of  the  jaw-bone,  and  Ibe 
early  Jewish  interpreters  (Targum.  Josephus)  take  the  word  Lehi  to  be  tbe  name  of  a 
place;  a  notion  countenanced,  bo  far,  by  Gesenius,  as  he  allows  that  it  might  have  been 
derived  etymologically  from  this  myth." 

The  close  paraCel  between  tbe  deeds  of  Bamsou  and  those  of  Hercules  has  caused 
•ome  to  identi^^  the  two  heroesj  yet  wboee  might  be  the  priority,  is  matter  of  contest 
between  the  different  scbooia  of  biblical  criticism.  It  is  not  necesaaiy  to  enlarge  upon 
this  point.  It  is  well  known  how  Hercules  slays  tbe  Nemean  lion ;  another  formidable 
lioD  at  tbe  mount  of  Oitlueion ;  bow  he  catches  tbe  stag  of  Diana  and  the  Cretan  bull; 
how  be  is  kept  prisoner  in  Egypt ;  how  he  comes  to  his  death  by  the  agency  of  a  woman ; 
not  to  mentiOD  the  extraordinary  circumstances  of  his  birtb.  and  tbe  like.  See  Uebcd- 
LEs.  Thia  once  popular  notion,  however,  of  seeing  nothing  more  in  Samson  than  the 
Tyrian  sun-god  Hercules  (Baal  Shemesb,  "Lord  of  the  Sun;"  Baal  Cbamon,  "Lord  of 
tbe  Heat,"  etc.),  and  the  attempt  to  explain  the  various  "myths"  accordingly,  is  not 
countenanced  by  most  modern  critics.  However  erobellisbed  and  overladen  with 
legends,  they  say,  the  account  in  tbe  Book  of  Judi-res  may  be,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt 
OS  to  the  real  exLsIence  of  a  man  Samson,  of  ex traoidinary  prowess,  who  turned  bis  whole 
might  and  strength  against  the  hereditary  enemies  of  bis  people,  whose  land  bordered  on 
that  of  tbe  tribe  to  whicb  be  belonged ;  who.  with  all  his  blemishes,  was  possessed  by  a 
noble,  self-sacriflcing  patriotism,  and  never  for  one  moment  forgot  tbe  chief  end  and  aim 
of  his  life,  viz.,  to  free  his  people  from  foreign  voke.  Altogether,  be  is  loo  human  evet 
lo  have  been  an  allegory  or  a  parable,  the  moral  of  which  would,  indeed,  hardly  be  per- 
ceptible, or  to  have,  as  some  have  conjectured,  "  been  intended  through  bis  whole  careel 
to  ue  a  living  mockery  of  the  Philistine  Hercules." 

SAXBOH.  Oborob  WniTRirrKLri.  D.D.,  b.  Mass.,  1819;  gradusled  at  Brown  univer- 
eltv  in  183B,  and  N^ewton  theolagical  institullon  in  1843:  wa.'!  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church 
In  "Washington,  1848-19.  In  1847  be  traveled  in  soulbern  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Syria. 
In  1358  he  was  elected  president  of  Columbian  college,  Washington;  in  1871  became 
president  of  Rutgers  college  for  girls,  New  York;  resigned  In  1875,  and  became  pastor  of 
a  Baptist  church  in  that  city.  In  1848  he  published  letters  on  Egypt,  Palestine,  and 
Italy,  and  articles  on  Mount  Sinai,  Goshen,  etc. ;  in  18S2,  Ta  Dainumion,  which  in  1860 
vas  eniar;:!ed  and  republished  under  tbe  title  SpirUaalima  Taled;  OiUlwi  of  Iht  iJittory 
Bj  EihU-t.  etc.,  and  d.  in  1896. 

BAKSOtr,  Joseph  Isidore,  1793-1871;  b.  France;  became  an  amatenr  actor,  and  in 
181^  began  to  stud;  in  the  conservatory.  He  soon  gained  success,  and  in  18*27  was 
elected  to  the  Theitrt  Franfau.  He  was  many  years  professor  of  elocution  at  the  con- 
servatory.   Samson  wrote  a  number  of  dramas  and  farces,  and  a  poem,  L'ArC  Th^rai, 

BAXUSL  (Heb.  SAmmmI.  beard  by  or  asked  from  God),  tbe  last  t/io/et  or  judge  of 
Israel,  the  "first  of  prophets."  the  founder  of  the  schools  of  prophets  and  of  tlie  mon- 
arrliy  in  Inrael.  He  was  the  son  of  Eikanah  and  Hannah,  a  woman  of  no  ordinary  gifts, 
ainl  almost  a  Nazarite  herself,  who  dedicated  the  long  yearned -for  cl.ildtotbeLord  even 
before  bis  birth.  Eikanah  was  of  Leritic  descent,  living,  however,  not  among  bis  own 
tribe,  hilt  in  EphraLm.  Samuel,  brought  up  in  tbe  sanctuary  at  Sliilob,  under  the  ercs 
of  Eli,  tliere  received  his  first  prophetic  call,  and  from  that  time  forUi.  his  proplietic 
tnisslou  was  decided.  For  about  twenty  years  from  tbe  death  of  Eli  and  bis  eons,  ne 
beta  nothing  of  Samuel.  Tbe  first  public  manifestation  of  his  assumption  of  the  office 
of  Judge  is  bis  convoking  an  assembly  at  Mizpeh,  and  routing,  at  the  head  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  Philistines — his  nrst  and  probably  his  only  military  acliievement.  His  occupa- 
tions generally  were  of  a  more  peaceful  character.  Dwelling  in  his  own  native  city  of 
Rams^,  where  he  had  erected  an  altar,  he  annually  went  "  on  circuit"  to  the  three  prin- 
cipal sanctuaries  w.  of  the  Jordan,  Bethel,  Qilgal,  and  Mizpeh,  there  to  instruct  and 
judffe  the  people,  and  break  tbcm  from  their  idolatrous  habits,  to  which  they  were  wont 
to  yield,  in  imitation  of  the  peoples  around  tliem.     For  tbe  better  carrying  out  of  this 

t purpose,  he  organized  special  schools  of  loichcrs  and  prophets.  These  seem  to  have 
ormed  spedal  colonies  (Naboth,  Bctliel.  Gil^l,  .lericbo),  and  to  have  moved  about 
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la  largo  Dumt«rH.  The«e  fmteraities  were  destined  to  take  an  important  place  in  th« 
Gommonweatth,  and  to  exercise  the  greategt  posaible  influence  upon  tbe  interaal  as  well 
as  the  external  affairs  of  tbe  state,  while  at  the  same  time  the;  were  the  teachers  o(  tbe 
people,  expounding  and  developing  the  Mosaic  law,  and  keeping  the  sacred  traditions 
alive  witbm  the  bouses  and  hearts  of  Israel. 

The  peace  Bamuel  had  restored — for  during  bis  lifetime  those  barasung  raids  from 
the  neieuboriag  tribes  had  entirely  ceased — and  the  happj  use  he  made  of  it  by  con- 
^idating  tbe  religious  Thstitutiona  and  tbe  internal  power  and  union  of  tbe  people, 
must  have  impressed  the  latter  with  the  advantage  of  l>eing  ruled  by  a  Arm  and  capable 
head  and  haniL  It  would  have  been  easy  enough  for  Samuel  to  have  got  himself  elected 
king  of  Israel,  but  the  establishment  of  a  dynasty  appeared  to  him  utterly  contrary  to 
the  theocratic  character  of  tbe  law.  When,  however,  bis  two  sons.  Joel  and  Abiab, 
whom  he  had  installed  provisional  or  supplementary  judges,  "turned  aeide  after  lucre, 
and  perverted  Judgment,"  and  tbe  complaints  of  the  people  were  loud  about  them, 
Samuel  was  pressed  by  its  representatives,  who  Foresaw  a  time  of  terrible  anarchy  and 
lawlessness  at  his  approaching  demise,  and  he  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  general  wish 
of  installing  a  king  to  Judge  them  "  like  all  the  nations."  See  Jews  and  Saul.  The 
further  events  of  Samuel's  life,  as  connected  with  Saul,  and  subsequently  with  David, 
are  well  known,  and  will  be  found  indicated  briefly  under  those  two  beads.  As  to  his 
character,  notwiUii^tanding  tbe  reproaches  that  have  t>een  heaped  upon  him,  we  cannot 
but  see  in  him  one  of  the  wisest,  moat  sagacious,  unselflsh,  patriotic  heroes.  He  was, 
doubtless,  severe  and  energetic  in  tbe  extreme,  following  the  path  that  seemed  to  him 
indicated  by  Jehovah  as  the  only  one  leading  to  the  common  welfare.  Gifted  with  both 
the  spiritual  and  worldly  supreme  power  over  the  people,  at  a  time  when  they  had 
neither  political  unity,  nor  laws,  nor  a  eullui,  he  succeeded  in  rousing  the  public  spirit, 
in  uniting  all  the  trib^  under  one  banner,  and  in  shaking  oS  the  Philistine  yoke.  He 
routed  idolatry,  and  raised,  by  the  institution  of  prophetic  schools,  the  }lo«aic  religion 
to  the  highest  eminence,  while  they  at  tbe  same  time  formed  a  healthy  counterpoise  to 
priestcnlt.  That  on  finding  Saul  negligent  to  certain  dicta  of  the  law,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  which  alone  he  had  been  elected,  be  costs  aside  all  personal  love  and  fear,  and 
tor  the  sake  of  saving  the  country,  and  keeping  its  constitutions  intact,  chooses  another 
more  worthy  bead  for  the  commonwealth,  is  not  more  than  could  be  expected  from  this 
most  sealoos  chomition  for  Jehovah's  commands.  The  people  themselves  gave  him  the 
raost  honorable  testimony  for  bis  uprightness  and  justice,  and  later  ages  place  him  side 
by  side  with  Hoses. 

Samuel  aeema.  after  having  anointed  David,  to  have  retired  from  public  acUon,  and 
to  have  lived  in  comparative  seclusion  at  Ramab — there  is,  at  least,  no  further  mention 
of  him  until  his  deauL  The  time  of  his  life  and  tbe  period  of  bis  judgeship  are  not 
given.  It  ma^  be  presumed  that  he  died  not  long  before  Saul.  If  the  latter  ruled  for 
twea^  years,  it  may  wdl  be  that  titey  governed  together,  as  Josephus  has  it  (Arit.  vi. 
1^  9),  for  eighteen  yeaisi  his  age,  however,  is  not  easily  calculated,  and  the  opinions 
about  it  vary  between  rixty  and  ninety  years.  He  was  buried  at  Ramah,  and  his  tomtt 
is  still  shown  at  Nebl  Samwil,  althoQgh,  according  to  Jerome,  his  remains  were  removed, 
under  the  emperor  Arcadius,  to  Thrftce.  All  Israel  mourned  him  ss  they  had  mourned 
none  since  Hoses.    For  his  apparition  at  En-Dor,  etc.,  see  Krcbomakcv. 

BAMOEL  fflHBMUKL),  BOOKS  of,  originally  formed  one  work,  but  were  by  the  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  (followed  by  the  recent  Hebrew  eaitions  since  Bomberg)  and  the  authorized 
version,  divided  into  two  books,  tbe  flrst  closing  with  the  death  of  Saul.  The  name 
tbey  hear  is  derived  from  Samuel,  as  the  [principal  figure  in  them.  He  not  onlv  stood  at 
the  bead  of  tbe  commonwealth  at  the  period  they  treat  of  in  a  spiritunl  and  worldly 
capacity,  but  also  anointed  Saul  and  David,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  upon 
tbeir  rule.  Their  contents  beginning  with  tbe  high -priesthood  of  Eli,  the  narrative  con- 
cludes with  tbe  death  of  Dsvid,  and  thus  three  principal  periods  are  noticeable — 1.  Tbe 
restoration  of  the  theocracy,  of  which  Samuel  assumes  the  leadership  (T.  i. — xil.):  2.  The 
history  of  Saul's  kingship  till  his  death  (I.  liii. — xxxi.) ;  and  3,  David's  reign  (11.). 

The  plan  of  the  whole  work  ts  not,  as  has  been  stated,  to  represent  one  king  as  he 
ought  not  to  be — viz.,  Saul,  contrasted  by  a  king  after  the  heart  of  God,  David;  but 
simply  to  draw  the  development  of  the  theocracy  from  tiie  end  of  the  period  of  judges 
to  the  end  of  David's  reign,  its  humiliation  and  its  dory  under  Samuel  and  David, 
whose  history  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  told  with  biographical  minuteness,  on  account  of 
their  being  the  divinely-chosen  vessels  for  this  great  work  of  the  restoration.  As  to  the 
composition  and  unity  of  the  books,  it  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  of  scholars  to  see 
Id  thou  not  a  loose  compilation  from  a  number  of  stray  sources,  but  a  consecutive  nar- 
rative drawn  upon  ancient  and  authentic  documents.  The  character  of  tbe  narrative 
itself,  occasionally  dwelling  at  large  upon  biographical  episodes,  occasionally  assuming 
the  brevity  of  a  mere  chronicle,  and  at  limes  repealing  itself  at  length,  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  ancient  Semitic  historiographv.  It  has  teen  supposed  by  some  tiiat  the 
books  of  &imuel  were  composed  by  the  same  haod  that  wrote  the  books  of  Kings,  but 
they  belong  to  a  much  earlier  period.  The  author  appears  to  have  lived  after  the  separa- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  but  long  before  the  Exile,  the  language  being  remarkably  pure. 
•nd  quits  free  from  late  forms  and  Chaldaisms.     In  all  probability,  the  author  was  a 
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tloQ  of  the  kingdoms,  but  long  before  tbe  Eille,  the  language  being  remarlnblj  pnre, 
And  quite  free  from  late  forms  and  ClialdalsiDa.  In  all  probability  the  author  was  a 
prophet  of  the  time  of  Solomon.  Tbe  Talmudical  notion  of  ISamael'a  autborghip  has 
been  rejected  by  the  critics,  as  inconsistent  with  the  contents  and  circumstances  of  the 
book.  There  are  glosses  in  the  book  due  to  later  bands.  Of  sources,  we  only  find  tbe 
"  Book  of  Jashar  "  mentioned  in  the  work.  The  author,  if  he  did  not  use  real  annals  of 
the  empire,  which  were  only  first  commenced  under  Solomon,  had,  at  all  events,  a  cer- 
tain aunit>er  of  prophetical  narratives  of  Samuel's,  Saul's,  and*  David's  lives  and  doingB 
before  him.  As  regards  the  occasional  verbal  agreement  between  Samuel  and  Chronicles, 
which  has  often  been  commented  upon,  we  may  either  assume  that  the  latter  drew  upoD 
the  former,  or  that  they  both — which  is  more  proljable  from  internal  evidence— drew 
upon  the  same  source,  and  modiScd  their  accounts  according  to  their  special  tendencies. 
Altogether,  the  work  before  us  bears  the  character  of  a  truly  authentic  record.  Of 
modern  commentators,  we  mention  principally  Ilensler,  Konigsfeldt,  Tbeniua,  and 
Ewnld. 

S&MTDA'CSf,  a  natural  order  of  esc^nons  plants,  which  are  all  trees  or  shrubs  anil 
all  tropical,  mostly  .\merican.  The  order  contains  ahont  80  known  species,  (generally 
characterizeil  by  astringency  In  tbe  Inirk  and  leaves.  Some  are  used  in  medicine  to 
maiie  poultices  for  wounds,  lotions  for  ulcers,  etc.  The  foliage  of  cattarta  mxltMa  is 
eatiible. 

SAHAA',  city  in  Arabia,  capital  of  Yemen,  is  situateil  In  a  deep  and  beautiful  valley, 
about  M  or  :I0  m.  In  length,  and  9  or  1  in  breadth,  and  ia  T120  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Thf>  population  of  the  city  has  been  estimated  at  80-35,000,  of  which  3600  are  Jews. 
This  valley  Is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  a  high  range  of  mountains  called  Jebel  Nikkum  and 
Is  studded  throughout  Its  length  with  large  villages.  The  climate  is  healthy  and  the  air 
very  dry,  for  rain  seldom  falls.  Most  of  the  water  is  supplied  from  wells.  There  is  a 
flourishing  trade  in  aloes,  skins,  coffee,  indigo,  and  gum  arable.  There  are  manufactures 
of  carpeta. 

The  city  and  Its  suburbs  are  both  snrrounded  by  high  walls,  and.  Including  the  f:ar- 
dens,  the  circumference  is  about  four  aud  a  half  miles.  The  liouses  are  of  brick,  well  nnil 
strongly  built,  and  most  of  them  furnished  with  fountains,  while  the  palaces  of  the  Iniims 
almost  approached  maguiflcence.  The  Jews  have  a  quarter  to  themselves,  distant  about 
half  an  hour's  walk  from  the  Mohammedan  town;  it  contains  many  buildings,  once  the 
abode  of  afSuence  and  ease,  but  now  bearing  unmistakable  signs  of  the  devastation 
committed  by  the  savage  and  fanatical  Mohamm  edans  of  the  city.  The  city  walls  are  of 
unhurned  brick,  and  mounted  with  cannon,  but  they  are  In  a  very  bad  condition,  Tbfre 
are  four  gates,  and  at  both  e.  and  w.  end  a  castle  containing  a  palace  built  in  the  Sara- 
cenic style  with  extensive  gardens  round  them,  and  constructed  with  a  view  to  defense, 
hut  now  utterly  neglected.     See  Ybmbic. 


BAIT  ANTONIO,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Bexar  co.,  Tei.;  on  the  San  Antonio  and  Saa 

Pedro  rivers  and  the  Intemattonal  and  Great  Northern,  the  San  Antonio  and  Aransas 
Pass,  the  San  Antonio  and  Gulf  Shore,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads ;  75  miles  b.w. 
of  Austin.  Its  history  dates  back  to  1714  when  the  Spanish  built  Fort  San  Fernando  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  San  Pedro.  Here  also  was  established  In  ITIS  the  mission  of  the 
Alamo,  but  later  both  were  removed  to  the  other  side  where  the  settlement  of  San 
Anionio  de  Bexar  or  Bexar  sprang  up,  which  was  the  capital  of  Texas  during  Spanish 
and  Mexican  mie.  The  massacre  of  the  Alamo  (q.  v.)  in  1836,  and  the  surrender  by 
G<-neral  Twiggs  of  the  United  States  forces  in  IStil  are  later  Important  events.  San 
An'onio  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  18TS.  The  older  portion  has  been  lai^ely  rebuilt 
since  ISIIO.  and  a  quaint  and  sleepy  place  transfornied  into  one  of  the  great  business 
centres  of  Texas.  There  are  targe  stock  yards,  car  shops,  flour  mills,  breweries,  tan- 
neries, ice  factories,  etc.,  and  an  extensive  trade  in  cotton,  lumber,  live  stock,  hides, 
wool,  and  pea-nuts.  There  are  three  principal  quarters;  the  city  proper,  with  three 
larifc  plaxaq,  the  Alamo  and  other  historic  buildings;  Chihuahua,  occupied  by  Mexicans 
who  occupy  low  wooden  and  stone  houses;  and  Aiamo,  the  German  quarter,  situated  on 
higiier  ground  and  containing  many  handsome  btdldlngs.  The  city  is  the  seat  of  Prot- 
esraut  Episcopal  and  Roman  Catholic  bishops,  the  headquarters  of  the  U.  S.  militarj' 
de[«rtment  of  Texas,  and  the  site  of  a  U.  S.  military  reservation  of  200  acres.  It  con- 
tain* over  40  churches,  including  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral  of  Ran  Fernando,  and 
the  liandsome  Protestant  Episcopal  church  of  .St.  Marks;  high  school,  St.  Marv's  college 
(R.  (^),  Ursulin3  academy.  West  Texas  military  aoailpmy,  San  Antonio  academy,  col- 
legiate Institute,  and  St.  I^uls  college  (R.  C),  founded  in  ISIH;  several  national,  state, 
ami  private  l)anks;  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants;  U.  S.  government  building, 
CO.  court-house  that  cost  nearly  *1, 000,000,  and  several  hospitals.     Pop.  'flO,  37,873. 

I,  the  name  of  thrp 
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The  aarfaoe  ie  lerel  and  the  soil  good.  Cotton,  ooni,  Bveet  potatoes,  and  pork  are  tha 
staples.    Co.  seat,  iten  Augustine. 

aUT  BXXZDBTTO  FO,  a  t  in  a.  Italj,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Uie  Po,  in  the  province  of 
Hantua,  12  m.  s.e.  of  the  cit^  of  that  uame  ;  pop.  10,319.  It  is  built  along  the  left  bank 
of  the  Llrone.  and  hoa  a  fine  church  of  the  Benedictioo  order,  and  a  monaslery  founded 
in  10O4,  celebrated  aa  the  abbey  of  San  Benedetto  dl  Po,  but  now  appTopriat(^  to  otbei 
llian  spiritual  uses. 

SAH  BEMl'TO,  a  CO.  In  w.  Catifomia,  lying  on  the  e.  elope  o(  the  Coast  Range  moun- 
tains ;  drained  by  the  San  Benito  river  ;  traversed  by  the  Southern  Paciflc  railroad  ;  pop. 
'90.  6412,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  This  county  wasformedin  1874  from  thee,  part  of 
Usnierey.    The  principal  Industry  is  stock-raising.    Co.  seat,  Holilster. 

aUt  BEKirAXOIirO,  a  CO.  In  s.e.  California,  adjoining  Nevada  on  the  n.e.  and  Ariw- 
naoD  the  e.;  drained  by  the  Amargoza,  Santa  Ana,  and  Colorado  rivers;  about  21,000 
st|.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  25,4tf7,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
vid  and  mountainous.  Many  hot  springs  are  found.  In  ihe  s.w,  are  fertile  valleys,  of 
fine  climate  and  fertile  soil,  where  there  are  extensive  vineyards;  wheat,  barli<y,  com, 
oats,  and  wine  are  the  staples.  In  the  mountains  gold  Is  found,  and  in  Ihc  s.w.  gold, 
silver,  copper,  tin,  marble,  and  alabaster.     Co.  seat,  San  Bernardino. 

BAF  XEaBAKsmO,  city  and  co.  seat  of  San  Bernardino  co.,  Cal. ;  on  the  Santa  Ana 
river  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads;  80 
miles  e.  of  I«8  Angnles.  It  contains  a  co,  hospital,  high  scliooi,  public  library,  court- 
house that  cost  9350,000,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  wells, 
nilroad  machine  shops,  soap  and  cigar  factories,  and  national  and  state  banks.  The 
principal  industries  are  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  mining.     Pop.  '60,  4012, 

BABBOBS,  FRAifKLiK  Benjahin,  b.  Concord,  N.  H.,  1S31;  lecturer  and  contributor 
to  periodical  literature;  long  iu  editorial  connection  with  tjie  Springfield  Etpublicav. ; 
author  of  Thortau,  In  the  Ameriam  Men  of  Letters  aeries;  IJfe  and  Letters  of  Mm  Broura 
(1463) ;  Familvtr  LeUaa  of  S.  D.  Thm-eau  (ISM),  etc.  He  was  in  the  group  of  radical 
opposera  of  slavery,  before  the  war. 

BAVBOBS,  Katharine  Abbott,  author,  was  bom  In  Hanover,  N.  H.,  in  13S0,  bo- 
oarap  a  teacher,  and  was  for  several  years  previous  to  1880  a  professor  of  English  litera- 
tnre  at  Smith  college;  lectured  on  literature  and  education  and  has  been  a  newspaper 
correspondent.  She  has  published  ifonu  i^uru  o/ fiufWi  Pocfs  (18410);  7V  Vanils  and 
Laanily  of  Oeniia  (1886);   ffit  of  Women  (1888);  A  Yenr  of  UMioKxnt  (1887). 

BAH  CATAL-DO,  a  commune  In  w.  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Maswra,  4  m.  s.w.  of  Caltanl- 
setta,  haTlng  valuable  sulphur  mines;  pop.  '81,  16,105. 

BAirCEUiriA'TEOir  (Sakchoniathon,  BouuiArrHou),  the  supposed  author  of  a 
nicnician  history  of  Phenicia  and  Egypt,  called  Fhoinmka.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
l)ceii  a  native  of  Berytus;  and  the  accounts  which  speak  of  him  as  born  at  Sidoo  or 
Tyre  probably  take  these  cities  in  their  wlJer  sense  tor  Phenicia  itself.  Our  principal 
Inrormation  about  him  Is  derived  from  Pbilo  of  Byblus,  a  Greek  writer  of  the  bcgiiirmg 
of  the  3d  c.  a.u..  who  tmnslated  Sanchunialhon's  history  into  Ilia  own  tongue;  but  both 
the  original  and  the  translation  are  lost  save  a  few  small  portions  of  the  latter,  preserved 
by  Eusebius,  who  uses  them  as  arguments  in  a  theological  dispute  against  Porphyry. 
Accotding  to  Ptiilo,  Bonchuniathon  lived  during  the  reign  of  Semiramis,  gueeu  of 
Assyria  and  dedicated  his  book  to  Abibalus,  king  of  Berj-tus.  Atheowus,  Porplijry 
and  Suidas,  on  the  other  hand,  speaii  of  him  as  of  an  ancient  Phenieian,  who  lived 
"liefore  the  Trojan  war."  There  is  also  a  discrepancy  between  the  various  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  number  of  boohs  contained  in  the  Phoinikika.  Oreili  (1826), 
and  after  him  C.  MOlIer  {1849),  published  the  remaining  fragments  of  Sauchunia- 
thon  and  the  hot  discussion  raised  on  their  genuineness  and  value  is  far  from  l>eing 
K-illed  yet.  Several  critics  went  so  far  as  to  deny  the  fact  of  the  exUtence  of  a 
Saochuniathon  point  blank.  According  to  some  (Lobeck,  etc.),  it  was  Eusebius;  accord- 
ing to  othersfMoveTS,  etc.),  Philo,  who  fathered  his  own  apeculations  upon  an  nncient 
authority.  TTie  latter  was  actuated,  Movers  thinks,  partly  by  tlic  desire  of  proviuf;  that 
the  whole  Hellenistic  worship  and  religion  was  simply  a  faiul  imitation  of  the  Phemciao; 
partly  by  the  desire  of  lowenng  the  value  of  the  Old  TisUmeut,  by  showing  the  higher 
authority  of  the  Phenieian  writer;  and  partly,  as  was  the  fashion  among  the  unbeliev- 
ing pbiloBopherB  of  his  age,  to  bring  the  popular  creed  into  a  bad  rtputation.  by  pro- 
claiming his  own  Tiews  under  the  guise  of  an  ancient  sage.  Yet  even  those  who  den; 
the  autEenticity  of  Sanchuniathon  agree  in  allowing  the  fr^mcnts  current  under  his 
name  a  certain  intrinsic  value,  thcT  being  founded  on  real  ancieut  myths.  Tliis,  in  fact, 
is  now.  with  more  or  less  modiBca'tion  on  the  piirt  of  the  different  invest igtttiir»,  Eweld, 
Bunsen,  Renan,  etc,  the  prevalent  opinion.  Ewald  contends  for  tlie  real  existence  of  a 
tHaochuiiiathon,  in  which  he  is  supported  by  Ilenan.  Even  if  there  never  was  a 
Sanchuoiathon,  it  was  not  Philo  who  forged  him.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  wc  have 
but  a  very  dim  and  confused  reproduction  of  what,  after  many  modifications,  misunder- 
•tandings.  and  corruptions,  flatly  passed  Ihe  hands  of  Philo  and  Eusebius,  and  was  by 
thf  chttrch  father,  as  we  said,  quoted  in  a  theological  disputation. 

The  Fhainikika  wu  not  only  a  cosmogony,  it  would  appear,  but  a  history  of  his  and 
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fba  NtToUDdiDg  nationa;  and  like  slmUar  ancient  histories,  It  probably  began  nlth  tb« 
CKOtioa  of  the  world,  and  coDtained  an  account  of  the  Jcwg.  All  the  hlgiorical  paria, 
bowerer,  ue  lost,  and  nothing  remuns  but  a  fragmeotsry  cosmogooy,  or  rather  two  or 
three  different  syelems  of  cosmogony,  or,  aceordlne  to  MoTers,  merely  an  Egyptian  aiiii 
Pheaican  patchwork,  for  a  brief  account  of  wliicli  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
pHEMiciA.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  for  us  consists  In  the  Pheuician  words  of 
Sanchuuialhon.  which  Philo  eithiir  Iranelated  too  freely,  or  merely  transcribed  so 
faultily  in  Qrcek  characters  as  to  render  them  an  everlasting  puzzle. 

Eusebius  further  contains  a  fragment  of  a  treatise  by  Sonchunialhon.  PeriJitdaion, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  Is  the  work  of  Philo  of  Babylus  or  of  BancbuniathoD;  and 
if  it  be  that  of  the  latter,  whether  it  is  u  separate  work,  or  merely  a  separate  chapter  out 
of  hi^  larger  work.  A  forgery,  said  lo  contain  the  whole  nine  hooks  of  Sane  bun  ialhon, 
and  to  have  been  found  by  a  Portuguese,  col.  Pereira,  at  the  convent  of  St.  Maria  do 
McrinhSo,  and  to  have  been  by  him  intrusted  to  a  German  corporal  in  Portuguese  ser- 
vice, named  ChriBtoph  Heyer,  was  publiiihed  by  WagenQeld  (Bremen,  1887),  and  ttuns- 
lated  into  jQcrmHU  <L&beck,  1837),  but  was  very  soon  constgniKl  to  disgrace  and  oblivion 
by  Movers,  K.  0.  MQller,  and  Qrotefend.  the  Isst  of  whom  hsd  at  first  not  only  believed 
iu  its  genuineness,  but  even  written  a  preface  lo  the  «diiio  prineepi.  There  never  was 
such  a  convent  or  such  a  col.;  but  the  fac-simile  taken  by  "Pereira"  in  tiie  convent 
In  Portugal  was  found  to  have  been  written  on  paper  showing  the  water-marks  of  aa 
OsnabrUck  paper-milL 

BAIT  CBIBTOBAL,  a  city  in  Mexico,  capital  of  the  sUte  of  Chlapo,  485  m.  e.s.e.  of 
Me.iico;pop.  about  16,050.  It  Is  in  a  fertile  and  well-eultivated  valley.  The  seat  of  k 
Bishop  of  Chiapas.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  cotton,  sngar-eane  and  spices.  It  has 
a  cathedral,  bospitaJ,  convent  and  high  school.  The  town  was  founded  in  152S  by  tba 
~  name  of  Villa  Real,  afterward  called  San  Cristobal  de  Ids  Llanos,  and  Ctndad  BeaL 
Its  present  name  was  given  In  1S28. 

UHCBOFT,  Dr.  Wiluau,  an  English  archbishop,  historically  notable  as  the  most  dis- 

tlnguinhed  dignitary  among  the  aoT^uron  (q.v,),  was  b.  at  Fresingfleld  in  Suffolk,  Jan. 
80,  1610.  educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  at  Emannel  collugi;. 
Cambridge.  Sancroft  was  reckoned  a  flrst-rate  Bcliolar  by  bis  contemporaries,  and  In  - 
1642  Sancrott  was  elected  fallow  of  liis  college,  bat  in  the  following  year  he  was  deprived 
of  his  fellowship  by  the  Puritans  for  refusing  tlie  famous  "  engagement,"  after  whicti 
he  went  abroad.  On  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  he  was  appointed  .chaplain 
to  Cosin,  bishop  of  Durham;  and,  after  several  preferments,  was  in  1668  made  arch- 
deacon of  Canterbury,  and  in  1677  was  raised,  against  his  inclination,  to  the  first  dignity 
in  the  church— the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  The  manner  in  which  Sancron  dis- 
charged his  ecclesiastical  duties  deserves  the  higheBt  commendation.  He  attended  king 
Charlea  II.  on  hia  death-bed,  and  ja  said  to  have  spoken  very  freely  to  the  once  "  merry 
monarch"  on  the  nature  of  his  past  life.  In  1688,  nions  with  several  of  his  brother- 
bishops,  he  was  committed  to  the  tower  by  king  James  II.,  for  sending  him  a  petition 
in  which  they  explained  why  they  could  not  con  sole,  itiously  order  his  declaration  iti 
favor  of  liberty  of  conscience  to  be  read  in  the  churches;  but  in  the  events  which  imme- 
diately preceded  and  accompanied  the  great  revolution,  he  played  a  somewhat  smbigu- 
oua  and  perplexing  part.  At  first  ha  refused  when  James  asked  him  to  sign  a  declara- 
tion eipressine  abhorrence  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  Invasion.  Later  (Dec.,  1883),  ha 
even  went  the  length  of  concurring  in  an  address  to  William,  yet  he  seems  from  this  ijoiut 
to  have  drawn  back,  and  to  have  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  his  theory  of  the  divinu 
right  of  kings.  He  was  nut  present  at  the  convention  of  'he  tords  spiritual  and  temporal 
to  meet  the  new  monarch,  and  after  the  settlement,  he  refused  along  with  seven  other 
bishops,  lo  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  government,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  suspended  by  act  of  parliament,  Aug.  1,  1&9,  but  his  actual  dejiarture  from  Lam- 
beth did  not  take  place  till  June  33,  1691.  He  then  retired  to  bis  native  village,  where 
he  died,  Nov.  24,  1693.     See  JIacaulay'a  Uatory  of  England,  vols.  ii.  ILi.  and  iv, 

BAKCTIFICATIOV.  in  distinction  from  justilication,  In  the  nomenclature  of  Protestant 
theology.  Is  the  process  by  which  the  Holy  Spirit  renews  mau  in  the  divine  image, 
destroying  within  him  the  power  of  evil,  and  quickening,  educating,  and  strengthening 
in  him  the  life  of  goodne-^s  and  holiness.  Whereas  Justification  is  considered  as  a 
judicial  act  on  the  part  of  God's  free  grace,  liberating  the  sinner  from  condemnation, 
absolving  and  pardoning  him  once  for  all,  sanctifl cation  is  reckoned  a  work  or  process, 
advancing  in  various  stages  of  weakness  or  strength,  and  otjy  completed  in  the  futiira 
life  of  the  believer,  when  removed  beyond  the  influences  of  sin  that  now  surround  him, 
yi  Roman  Catholic  theology,  this  distinction  between  the  initiative  of  the  divine  life  in 
man  (jusliflcatioa)  and  its  progressive  development  (sanctiflcatlon)  is  not  maintained,  at 
least  in  the  same  precise  and  logical  manner  that  it  baa  been  advocated  by  ProIestanlSL 
By  the  latter  the  distinction  has  been  lield  of  ftret  rate  importance  in  thetr  theological 
jjystems,  and  no  lees  so  in  their  practical  conception  of  the  Christiau  life. 

SAKCTUABT,  a  couBCcrated  place  which  gives  protection  to  a  criminal  taking  refug« 
■here;  or  the  privilege  of  taking  refuge  in  such  a  consecrated  place.  Among  the  Jews 
there  were  cities  ol   refuge  (o  wLicli  the  slayer  might  flee  who  killed  d  man  una 
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Ight  of  eanctaaiy  may  alBo  be  traced  In  pnnii 

...  In  Uio  ancient  Greek  states  the  lemptea,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  afloTdetl 
protectioD  U>  criminals,  whom  it  was  QDlanful  to  drag  from  them,  although  the  food 
which  waa  being  supplied  might  be  intercepted.  As  early  as  the  ?th  c.  the  protection 
of  sanctuary  was  afforded  Co  persons  fleeing  to  a  church  or  certain  boundaries  suiroiind- 
liie  it.  The  canon  and  more  sjicient  ecclesiastical  law  recognizes  this  protection  to 
cnminals  as  continuing  for  a  limited  period,  sufficient  to  admit  of  a  composition  for  the 
oSensei  or,  at  all  events,  to  give  time  far  the  flrat  heat  of  resentment  to  pass,  before  the 
injured  part}'  could  Beek  redress.  In  seTcral  English  churches  there  was  a  stone  seat  be- 
tide the  altar  where  those  fleeing  to  the  peace  of  the  church  were  held  to  be  guarded  br 
all  its  sanctity.  One  of  (heae  still  remuns  at  Beverley,  and  another  at  Hexham.  To 
violate  the  protection  of  this  seat,  or  of  the  shilne  of  relics,  was  an  offense  too  ^Te  to 
be  compensated  by  a  pecuniary  penalty.  Connected,  in  England,  with  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  was  the  practice  of  aeration  of  the  reeUm.  By  the  ancient  common  law,  if  » 
peraon  guilty  of  felony  took  the  benefit  of  sanctuary,  he  might,  within  forty  days  after- 
words, go  clothed  in  sackcloth  before  the  coroner,  coofesa  his  guilt,  and  take  an  oath  to 
quit  the  realm,  and  not  return  without  the  king's  license.  On  confessing  and  taking.tho 
oitih.  lie  became  iittaintcd  of  the  felony,  but  lud  forty  days  allowed  him  to  prepare  for 
liis  depurlure.  and  a  port  assigned  him  for  embarkation,  to  which  he  must  immediately 
repair  with  a  cross  in  his  hand,  and  embark  with  all  conTeuient  speed.  If  he  failed  tv 
depart,  or  afterward  returned  without  license,  he  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  unless 
be  happened  to  be  a  clerk,  in  which  case  he  was  allowed  the  benefit  ^  eiergy. 

By  the  ancient  canons  of  the  Scottish  councils,  excommunication  was  incurred  by 
the  offense  of  open  taking  of  thieves  out  of  the  protection  of  the  church.  Some 
churches,  however,  by  their  superior  sanctity,  were  held  practically  to  afford  a  muclt 
surer  aeylum  than  others,  and  it  was  not  uncommon  forthe  Scottish  kings,  with  the  view 
of  strengthening  the  bands  of  the  church,  to  give  a  formal  sanction  to  particular  eccle- 
siastical asylums.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  sanctuaries  in  Scotland  was  the  church  of 
Wedale,  now  called  Stow,  where  was  an  image  ot  the  Virgin  believed  to  be  brought  by 
king  Arthar  from  Jerusalem.  David  I.  granted  Ibe  "  king's  peace,"  in  addition  to  the 
protection  of  the  church,  to  all  fugitives  from  peril  of  life  or  limb  who  betook  them- 
selves to  the  church  of  Lesmahagow.  The  Scotch  law  of  sanctuary  or  grytK  was,  how- 
ever, guarded  from  affording  too  easy  an  immunity. 

A.  very  remarkable  right  of  sanctuary  existed  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  the 
priml^t  of  Clan  J&fldu/T which  was  alleged  to  have  been  granted  by  Malcolm  CantnoK 
on  recovering  the  throne  of  his  ancestors.  Any  person  related  within  the  ninth  degree 
to  the  chief  of  Clan  MucdulT,  w!in  nhnuld  have  committed  homicide  without  premeaile- 
lion,  was  entitled,  on  fleeing  to  Alacduff's  cross  in  Fife,  to  have  hie  punishment  remitted 
for  a  fine,  or  at  least  to  be  repledged  from  any  other  jurisdiction  by  the  earl  of  Fife. 
There  is  evidence  of  this  privilege  having  saved  Hugh  de  Arbuthnot  and  his  accom- 
plices from  t>eing  proceeded  against  for  the  murder  of  John  de  Melvil  of  Qlenbervie  in 
1421. 

While  the  institution  of  sanctuary  often  enabled  criminals  to  bid  deflanc«  to  the  dvil 
power,  it  no  doubt  was  not  unfrequently  ii  protection  to  !be  Innocent,  who  thus  escaped 
oppreasioa  or  private  enmity  pursuini;  them  under  the  name  of  law.  In  rude  and  unset- 
tled  limes  it  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  operated  beneflcinlly  by  throwing  the  control 
of  societT  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  were  less  tempted  than  any  other  class  to 
misuse  that  power.  But  as  the  civil  power  anil  authority  of  the  law  were  strengthened 
the  right  of  sanctuary  became  useless  and  mischievous;  the  civil  power  endeavored  to 
narrow  the  privilege  as  far  as  possible,  while  the  churcli  sought  hsnl  lo  preserve  it.  The 
English  reformation,  though  it  greatly  restricted,  did  not  abolish  the  right  of  sanctuary. 
It  was  not  till  1934  that  persons  accused  of  treason  were  debarred  the  privilege,  and  tM 
right  of  sanctuary  for  crime  was  Anally  abolished  by  21  Jac.  I.  c,  38.  Various  precincts, 
however,  in  and'  about  London,  known  as  sanctuTirieK,  continued  to  afford  shelter  to 
debtors,  all  which  were  done  away  with  in  169.7.  iiy  net  fl  and  9  Will.  IV.  c.  36. 

In  Scotland  there  still  e.iists  a  sancluarv  for  debtors  in  the  abbey  and  palace  of  Holy- 
nrad.  with  its  precincts,  including  the  liiil  of  Artliur  Si-iit  and  the  Queen's  Parlt. 

UXCTUS,  the  division  of  the  mass  which  follows  the  consecration  of  the  host  The 
Plain  Chant  music,  to  which  it  was  at  first  sung,  was  grave  and  simple.  The  Polypho- 
nic composers  usually  set  it  to  a  ruil  fugue  o!  sucred  churacter,  but  modern  composers 
treat  it  in  an  Infinite  variety  of  metliods.  Bach  makes  a  great  effect  in  the  Sanctus  of 
his  Hagniflcat  by  passages  of  suslaiued  chords,  and  this  number  in  Beethoven's  Mass  In  - 
D  is  especially  majestic  and  reverent, 

BASS,  Qbqkoe.    See  Dudevant,  M&dasie. 

SAVD,  Karl  Ludwio.  1795-18^,  b.  Qermany  ;  studied  theology  at  the  universltiea 
of  Tubingen  and  Eriangen,  end  in  1817  Joined  the  Teutonic  society  of  Jena,  a  precursor 
of  the  Banebentdtafl.  He  became  a  political  fanatic  on  the  subject  of  liberty,  and  con. 
ndered  it  his  mission  to  kill  Kotzebue,  as  he  regnrded  him  as  a  spy  of  the  Russian  court. 
He  entered  the  residence  of  Kotzebue  in  Manheim,  March  33,  1819,  and  murdered  him 
with  a  dagger.     He  then  attempted  to  kill  himse'J,  hut  the  wound  did  not  prove  tnortaJl 
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),  which  lenMDce  wm  ex6cnt«d  the  following 

UXSAU,  a  ooveilnK  for  the  feet,  conautiag  of  ulea  so  attached  ai  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  the  feet  bare.    Bee  Bhobs. 

BAJTBAL-WOOD  (a  name  corrupted  from  tatttal  wood),  the  wood  of  nveial  apedes  of 
the  genua  tantalum,  of  ihe  natural  order  tanialaeta  (q.v.),  nativea  of  the  Eaet  Indies 
and  tropical  Islands  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  Baudal-wood  Ib  compact  and  fioe  grained, 
ver^  suitable  for  making  work-boieB  and  small  ornamental  ariiclea.  and  ia  remarkable 
for  ita  fragrance,  which,  howeTer,  is  fatal  to  insects,  so  that  cahinets  of  aandal-wood  are 
extremely  suitable  for  the  preservation  of  specimenB  in  natural  hhlorj;  hut  it  is  much 
too  expensive  for  general  use.  The  odor  is  due  to  an  essential  oil,  heavier  than  water. 
Whitb  SAHDAJrWooD,  the  most  common  kind,  ia  Ihe  produce  of  a  small  tree  (tantalmm 
album),  a  native  of  mounlaina  in  the  south  of  India  and  tlic  Indian  Archipelago,  much 
blanched,  resembling  ro^le  in  its  foliage  and  privet  in  its  flowers.  The  trunk  is  sel- 
dom more  than  afoot  m diameter.  '  Tbllow  Sandal- Wood  is probahlj  produced  I^ 
another  species,  perhaps  B.  Freueinetianam  of  the  Indian  arcliipelago  and  Sandwit^ 
tslands,  and  from  these  regions  the  Chinese  Import  it,  chieflj  for  the  purpose  of  bum- 
iog  it  both  in  their  temples  and  in  tbeir  houses.  They  reduce  It  to  saw-duat  and  mix  it 
with  paste  before  burning.  Dr,  Scemann  has,  however,  recently  found  another  and  pre- 
viously-unlin  own  species  of  aariiaium  {S.  Fan)  to  yield  the  much-valued  sandal-wood  of 
the  Fiji  islands,  where  the  tree  has  been  almost  eztirt>ated  in  consequence  of  the  demand 
for  its  wood  in  commerce. 

Red  Sandal- Wood,  or  8ahdb,bs,  Is  the  produce  of  a  very  different  tree,  jitaroearp\t* 
mntaUnuM,  of  the  natural  order  Uguminota,  sutmrdcr  papili/maeea,  a  native  of  the  tropicsl 
parts  of  AMa,  particularly  of  the  mountains  of  the  south  of  India  and  of  Ceylon.     The 


as  lo  smk  in  water.  It  is  used  na  a  dje-stuff,  and  also  by  apothecaries  to  color  certiun 
preparatlona.  The  Arabs  use  it  as  an  astriogent,  and  it  ia  the  bads  of  some  of  our  tooth- 
powders. — A  deep  red  dye  is  also  yielded  br  the  chips  of  adanatit/i«ra  pavonina,  s  tree 
allied  to  the  aeacias  (q.v.),  a  native  of  the  Ast  Indies.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is  some- 
times  called  Red  8ANDii/-WooD, 

BAXBALWOOI)  I8LAIID,  called  by  the  natives  Tjindana,  Bumba,  and  Tanah  Tjumba, 
lies  In  the  Indian  ocean,  between  9°  Iff  to  10°  20'  s.  lat.  and  113°  68'  to  120'  48'  e.  long- 
has  an  area  of  4,385  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop,  of  2,000,000.  The  coast  is  steep  and  rocky,  so 
that,  exct^pt  attlie  w,,  s.,  and  e.  comers,  ships  can  approach  quite  near.  The  produce 
consists  chiefly  In  dye-woods,  ebony,  timber,  cotton,  rice,  pepper,  cocoa,  maize,  coffee, 
sugar,  wild  cinnamon,  cocoa-nut^,  and  various  fndts.  Little  sandalwood  has  been  ex- 
ported, though  abounding  in  the  forests,  the  natives  having  refused  to  cut  the  trees, 
which  they  believe  to  be  the  dwelling  of  their  ancestors'  souls.  Exports  are:  horses, 
timber,  cotton,  pepper,  and  other  spices,  tow  made  from  bark,  maize,  and  edible  nests. 
The  cliffs  swarm  with  the  aillocalia  csmlenla,  and  collecting  the  nests  Is  a  leading  occu- 
pation of  the  men.  The  Sandalwood,  islanders  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  made, 
wiry,  and  of  a  brownish  complexion.  T)ie  moat  trifling  causes  have  led  them  to  com- 
mit suicide,  a  vice  of  rare  occurrence  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 

The  Sandalwood  Island  is  nominally  subject  to  the  Netlieriauds,  but  the  rajahs  and 
regents  are  almost  Independent  of  foreign  induence.  The  principal  havens  are  at  Nan- 
Kamessl  on  the  n.,  and  Tida  dbout  the  middle  of  the  s,  coast,  good  anchorage  being 
found  in  many  other  parts. 

PAHSABACH,  or  Sandarach  Rebin,  Is  a  friable,  dry,  almost  transparent,  taateless, 
yeIlow!sh-whil«  resin,  which  is  imported  from  the  north  of  Africa.  It  Is  completely 
soluble  in  oil  of  turpentine,  but  not  completely  soluble  in  alcohol.  When  heated,  or 
sprinkled  on  bumlne  coals.  It  emits  an  agreeable  balsamic  smell.  It  exudes  from  the 
bark  of  the  sandaracfi  tree  {caUilris  qxuvbivalvis),  a  native  oi  the  north  of  Africa,  of  the 
natural  order  eonifcr<T.~1\\B  quantity  of  sandarach  used  is  not  great;  it  is  employed 
mostly  for  the  same  purposes  as  mastic  (q.  v,).  The  finely-powdered  resin  is  rubbed,  as 
l>otiacc,  on  the  erasures  of  writing-paper,  after  which  they  may  be  written  upon  again 
without  the  Ink  spreading, — The  wood  of  the  sandarach  tree  is  highly  balsamic  and 
odoriferous  extremely  durable  and  valuable. 

BAiniAT  or  Sanda  IBLARD,  one  of  the  most  northern  of  the  Orkney  (q.  v.)  group. 
Area  11  sq.  m.;  contained.  In  16S1,  1020  inhabitants. 

BAKSBACE,  a  small  parish  and  market  t.  of  Cheshire,  4)  m.  n.e.  of  Crewe  by  r^lway 
on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wheelock.  Pop.  '01,  MM,  mostly  employed 
manufacturing  salt,  chemicals,  boots,  shoes,  fustian,  and  iron  articles. 

BAXS-BAGS,  in  military  works,  are  canvas  bags  about  28  or  30  in.  In  length  by  from 
14  to  16  broad.  They  are  filled  with  sand  or  earth,  and  form  a  ready  means  of  extem- 
porizing a  parapet  or  traverse  against  the  enemy's  fire;  they  are  likewise  used  tor  pro- 
tecting the  head  of  a  trench,  or  tamping  the  charge  in  a  mine.  See  Minks,  Militaby, 
If  employed  as  lining  for  embrasures  or  barbettes,  sand-bags  should  be  covered  with  raw 
hides  to  prevent  them  from  taking  Ore. 
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againBt  thwai  bj  utiflcul  metuu.  Ttu  procev  wu  inTented  by  gen.  BenJ.  C.  B.  Tilgh- 
mtn,  «f  RuladelphiA.  who  took  out  a  ratoat  for  it  in  Oct,  18TQ.  In  the  world  of 
nature  the  ftbnuUng  po«ei*Df  aand  vbeii  oriren  by  air  or  water  agftinsV  bud  subatuuea 
haa  long  been  Tw^nlzed,  and  gen.  Til^inaii's  InvenUoa  wtu  merely  an  application  of 
this  principle  to  (he  mectuuuoal  arU.  The  meaoa  of  propulsioD  may  tw  supplied  either 
by  an  air  or  a  Bteam  blast,  the  former  being  prodooed  by  a  boiier  at  high  pressure,  and 
tlie  latter  bj  a  fan  revolving  witb  great  velocity.  In  either  cue  the  abradiDK  materia), 
whicb  is  usually  common  hard  aand,  although  small  graoules  of  iron  or  cruahed  miarts 
are  occaalooaily  used,  Is  directed  by  a  tube  upon  the  object  to  be  cut  or  eagraved,  the 
latter  being  so  adjusted  by  means  of  slides  tnat  each  part  in  succession  can  oe  brought 
under  the  action  of  the  cutting  particles.  The  engraving  of  the  surface  of  glasa  with 
ornamental  figures,  etc,  mar  by  uiia  process  be  very  easily  accomplished  simply  by  lay- 
ing upon  It  patterns  of  the  desired  objecls  cut  out  of  some  reaislanl  medium  in  the  man- 
ner of  stencils.  The  sand,  of  course,  does  not  touch  the  protected  parts,  but  indents 
those  which  are  uncovered,  until  the  result  sought  for  is  attained.  Another  method 
very  commonly  used  is  to  cnt  the  proposed  pattern  In  sheet  copper  or  brass,  which  !■ 
then  placed  over  the  glass,  a  brush  of  melted  beeswai  being  drawn  over  the  whole. 
The  stendl  is  then  raised,  and  the  pattern  left  in  exposed  glass  may  then  he  operated 
upon  by  tlie  blast.  The  ornamentation  of  glass  fn  color*  may  also  be  performed  by 
the  eand'blaat,  for  as  the  ordhmry  colored  glass  'of  commerce  is  mere  window  glass, 
with  a  thin  layer  of  color  on  one  side  only,  the  nse  of  the  stenciled  pattern  as  uefore 
will  entirely  remove  the  color  from  the  ezp<)ied  parts  and  leave  it  where  protected.  By 
the  use  of  a  phoU^raphed  coating  of  gelatine  upon  glass  (the  well-koown  gelatine  ptoe- 
ess  in  pbott^nphy)  very  beantif  ul  reproduotions  of  line  engravings  may  be  made  up(» 
the  glass  at  a  small  cost.  The  sand-blast  Is  also  wlthont  a  rival  in  the  cutting  of 
ornaments  and  inscriptions  upon  stone.  Iron  stencils  are  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose,  but  the  most  satisfactory  material  is  found  to  be  sheet  rubber  of  about  l-16ib 
of  an  inch  in  Ihiclcneas.  Titts  is  cemented  upon  the  stone  md  a  movable  jet  pipe  ta 
caused  to  traverse  tlie  sorface  of  the  latter  until  the  exposed  portions  have  been  suffl- 
ciently  abraded.  The  wear  upon  ttie  rubber  itself  is  wonderfully  sliglit  and  the  same 
steucu  may  be  used  over  and  over  again.  Another  use  to  wiiich  tne  sand-blast  has  been 
Buccessfolly  put  is  in  turning  blocks  of  sione  into  circular  and  other  forms  in  the  lathe. 
Balcony  pilasters,  etc.,  have  In  this  way  i>een  finished  in  a  few  hours  which  would  hav« 
needea  as  many  days  to  be  cut  out  by  band.  Upon  wood  the  action  of  Die  sand-blast  ia 
not  so  satisfactory,  being  slow  and  tedious,  and  ttie  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  utiltwd 
on  this  material  is  in  cutting  out  the  large  block  type  used  in  printing  posteit.  The 
foregoing  are  only  a  few  of  the  ways  in  which  the  sand-blast  has  manifested  its  useful- 
nen,  but  as  tbe  invention  is  sUll  in  its  Infancy  i*  t<  impossible  to  say  what  applicatlong 
may  not  b«  found  for  it  in  the  future. 

BAnt-CXAOK  is  a  splitting  or  flaclure  of  the  horny  fibers  of  the  horse's  hoof,  extenA' 
ing  usually  from  above  downward;  when  reaching  to  the  quiclc  it  causes  lameness,  and 
in  all  cases  it  constitutes  unsoundness.  Horses  with  thin,  weak,  brittle  feet,  spoilt  by 
much  rasping,  and  rattled  on  the  hard  roads,  furnish  tbe  majority  of  cases.  Tne  horn 
most  be  thinned  for  an  eighth  of  an  Inch  on  either  side  of  the  crsck ;  acrotis  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  crack,  to  prevent  its  extension,  the  flrlng-iron  should  be  drawn,  mak.* 
ing  a  line  nearly  through  the  homv  crust.  The  opening  may  further  be  huld  togeihei 
by  winding  round  the  foot  several  ynrds  of  waxed  stnng,  or  fine  iron  wire.  Incept 
in  vety  bM  cases,  slow  work  on  soft  land  may  be  permitted,  but  road  work  is  inju- 
rious.  The  growth  of  healthy  horn  is  promoted  by  applying  round  the  coronet,  a) 
mtervals  of  10  days,  some  mild  blistering  liniment. 

unsAtI,  LfiocTAKD  Stlvaik  JoIiKs,  1611-88  ;  b.  Aubusson,  France  ;  studied  laT 
In  Paris,  but  by  association  with  George  Snnd  (see  DoDEVAtiTl  was  drawn  into  literature. 
The  p^  wrote  their  first  novel.  Rote  et  Blanche,  1B31,  in  collaboration,  under  the  pseu- 
donym of  Jules  Sand.  S.  subsequently  produced  a  number  of  works  of  which  the  best 
are  ifademoitflU  de  Kerouare,  1848  ;  Mile,  de  laSdgliere.lMS  ;  Baet  et  Parekemiiu.  1851; 
nnd  La  Maimn  de  Penarcan,  1S58.  He  dramatized  many  of  these  novels,  assisted  Emil 
Augier  in  writing  Ze  Oendre  de  M.  Poirier  and  other  successful  comedies,  and  was  a 
frequent  contributor  to  leading  French  journals  and  reviews.  He  was  elected  a  mem> 
bertjf  tbe  Acad.,  IBSe. 

SAIS-EEL.    8ce  LAtJMCB. 


_^ t  church  establishments;   twcame  an  elder  In  his  (^urch;    published  in  17G7  ■ 

reply  to  Hene^t  Dialogues:  removed  to  London  in  1700;  attracted  much  attention  by 
bis  preaching,  and  formed  a  congregation  whose  members  took  tbe  name  of  Sande- 
maniaoa  In  1764  he  removed  to  America,  established  a  society  in  Boston,  and  in  1765 
•ettled  in  Danbury,  Conn.  He  published  Corre»poTideiic»  with  Mr.  I'ike ;  Thouybtt  on 
OirUlianilyj  Sign  of  the  Prophet  JoTtah. 
UHSEXA  niAITS.    See  Olabsitri. 


<gk 


tUDXKLnrS,  OaUdrii,  a  genus  of  biida  of  the  plover  family  (eharadnadti].  or 
which  perliBM  ought  rather  to  be  refeired  to  the  snipe  ftunily  (tcolapaeida).  The 
common  stBOerUag  (G.  ortnaria)  is  a  very  wldelj  diffused  bird,  breeding  in  the  Arctic 
legions,  and  migrating  eonthward  on  the  approach  of  winter  as  far  as  the  coasts  of 
Africa,  of  India,  and  of  Brazil.    It  ia  pretty  common  on  Uie  British  c™"""  '"  ""-" 


flocks,  in  winter.  It  is  only  about  8  in.  long;  ils  winter  rtuma^  veTj_  light  aab-grav, 
under  parts  white.  In  spring  llie  plumage  acquires  a  reddisb  tinge  with  black  mark- 
tnge.  The  sanderliDg  feeds  on  marine  worms,  small  cruBtaceans,  etc.  It  is  esteemed 
f.or  the  table,  and  appears  in  the  London  market. 

BAintEB&  Gbosoe  Kicbolas,  1813-73  ; 
mored  the  famous  Kentucky  resolutions  o 

democratic  speaker  and  politician,  was  U.  S. .  ,  - 

iUration,  and  naval  agent  at  Mew  York  during  Buchanan's.  He  advocated  the  electiou 
of  Douglas  In  1860,  and  during  the  civil  war  was  joint  commisdooer  with  Hason  and 
Blidell  to  European  powera.  In  association  with  Clement  C.  Clay  and  J.  P.  Holcomb 
he  met  Horace  Greeley  at  the  "  peace  conference"  at  Niagara  Fells,  July,  1864. 

BAiniKSS  or  BAinTOBBS,  NiCHOl^B,  a  controversial  writer,  was  bom  In  England 
about  1S2T,  went  to  Borne  and  was  ordained  priest  there  in  IMO,  was  present  at  the 
council  of  Trent;  remained  several  years  in  Louvain  and  published  (1671)  Dt  vinbili 
Monorchia  EccUtuB.  He  was  sent  to  Madrid  in  1673  by  the  pope  to  organize  an  ex- 
pedition to  romanlze  England.  After  the  failure  of  this  enterprise  he  died  In  1681. 
He  published  JAe  Supper  o/ ow  iorW(16e6);  The  Bodx  of  At  Ckwrdit  {\Mb);  A  Tnatite 
tlTtke  Images  of  Chrut  (loffl). 

BAVSKBMIT,  John,  1T33-1844;  b.  Penn.;  studied  law  at  Philadelphia,  ainl  In  1836 
became  professor  of  classical  languages  at  the  Philadelphia  high  school.  He  contributed 
papers  and  fetches  of  travel  to  the  Portfolio  Knidcerbodcer,  and  other  magaEines.  He 
wrote  Sketcha  of  Paru,  1338:  and  with  his  brother,  J.  il.,  was  author  Of  Lint  of  the 
Sigaert  of  the  Declaration  of  Ijiatpendence. 

SAXSSBBOV,  Robert,  d,d.,  1IS8T-1863;  b.  England;  educated  at  Lincoln  college, 
Oxford;  ordained  In  1811;  was  sub-rector  in  Lincoln  college  1613-18;  proctor  of  Oiford 
in  1818;  bachelor  of  divinity  in  1617;  rector  of  Wilberton  In  1618,  and  of  Boothby 
Pennell  from  1618  for  over  40  years;  prebend  of  Lincoln  In  1629.  Upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  Laud  he  became  in  18S1  chaplain  to  Charles  I.,  who  in  1643  appointed  liini' 
regtus  professor  of  divinity  at  Oxford.  At  the  restoration  he  was  consecrated  bishop  oi' 
Lmcoln;  was  moderator  at  the  Bavoy  conference  between  the  Episcopal  and  Presby- 
terian divines.  He  publiahed  Logiea  Artit  Compendium;  Jtididam  Univfnitatdi  Otumi^ 
enxi*;  J)eObUgationtCimtoietUkiPr^s(aione*;  A  C9B»etion^  Sermona.  < 

BAra  OSOUn.    Bee  Qahoa. 

lAMIXSnX  CKAXZ,  or  Brown  Ckaitb,  Oru*  Canadentii,  a  very  large  spedes  of 
crane  found  In  the  Mississippi  valley  and  western  portion  of  the  United  States.  It  is  a 
diT  bird,  with  acute  sight  and  hearing.  Its  body  is  about  4  ft.  long;  wings  nearly  2  ft , 
with  an  immense  spread.  Length  of  tarsi  about  10  in.,  and  the  bill  loneer  Uisn  the 
middle  tos.  When  wounded  it  is  said  to  be  dangerous  to  approach,  as  a  Uirust  of  its 
bill  may  inflict  a  severe  wound. 

BAXD-H0P7SB,  TalHroM  locusta,  a  small  crustacean,  of  the  section  edriaphCJuUnia 
(q.v.)  and  order  amphipoda,  which  so  abounds  on  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain  tliat 
the  whole  surface  of  the  sand  often  seems  to  be  alive  with  the  multitudes  which,  leaping 
up  for  a  few  inches  into  the  air,  fill  it  like  a  swarra  of  dancing  flies.  This  activity  la  not, 
however,  displayed  at  all  times;  but  if  a  mass  of  sea-weed  left  by  the  relirine  tide  be 
turned  over,  countless  sand-hoppers  may  be  seen  to  ieap  away,  or  they  may  be  found  by 
digging  in  the  sand,  in  which  Uiey  burrow.  The  sand-hopper  leaps  by  bending  the  body 
together,  and  throwing  it  open  with  a  sudden  Jerk.  It  feeds  on  edmost  any  vegetable  or 
animal  substance,  particularly  on  what  is  alr^y  dead  and  beginning  to  decay.  It  U 
Itself  the  food  of  crabs,  and  of  many  kinds  of  birds.  See  Illus.,  Ckubtackaub,  VOL  IT. 
fig.  20, 

SAHS'HUBBI,  a  city  of  Victoria,  60  m.  n.n.e.  of  Ballarat,  on  the  railway  between 
Helboume  and  Ebuca.  It  Is  the  centre  of  an  important  gold  mining,  wine  making,  and. 
agricultural  district.    Pop.  '91,  26,744.    It  Is  also  called  Bendlgo. 

UHDHDB8T,  Royal  Hn-iTARf  CoLLsaB.  In  1803  It  was  determined  to  institute  a. 
college  for  the  training  of  English  officers,  in  which  Professional  education  should  be 
grafted  on  the  groundwork  of  general  instruction,  Tlie  college  was  opened  at  Great 
Marlow:  but,  in  1813,  it  was  transferred  to  a  handsome  stone  Duilding  at  Sandhurst 
Up  to  1883  this  was  devoted  to  the  education  of  boys  from  the  age  of  13  upwards.  In 
that  yesi',  however,  the  system  was  changed  :  the  course  limited  to  one  year  immediately 
before  entering  the  army,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction  conSned  to  the  higher  mathe- 
matics, modem  langu^;es,  and  military  science.  Entrance  was  on  the  nomination  of 
the  commander-in-chief  i  and  the  payment  by  the  cadet's  parent  or  guardian  varies  from 
£100  to  nil,  according  to  the  circumstance"  and  rank  of  the  parent.  Those  for  whom  no 
payment  is  made  must  be  orphans,  and  are  styled  "  Queen's  cadets."    Under  tlte  piu- 


cosM  mtem,  all  Drat  oommliBlona  in  the  cavaliy  and  Infantry  o[  the  line,  wblch  were 
naatea  without  purcbaae,  a^d  not  to  moti  from  the  rank«,  were  given  to  cadeta  from 
tiie  Roval  Hllltarf  College,  who  competed  for  these  prizes,  and  obtained  them  in  order 
of  merit 

The  abolition  of  pnrcbaw  In  1871  brought  about  a  radical  change.  The  studentaare 
no  longer  bova  Intraolng  to  become  offlcen,  but  aub-lieutenants,  who,  having  paaaed  by 
oompetitioa  lor  the  army,  spend  a  year  at  Sandhurst  in  acquiring  the  theoreucal  part  of 
the  war  sdeooe.  To  be  oonflrmed  <n  the  army  aa  lleut.,  the  officer  muit  paaa  credit- 
ably out  of  StudhuTBt,  and  then  aerre  a  year  on  probation  with  a  regiment.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  thla  change  of  ayatem  must  tend,  aa  years  go  on,  to  secure  for  the  army 
a  great  body  of  tdentiflc  officers. 

The  Stair  College  (q.T.)  \»  a  separate  InsHtutlon.  about  2  m.  distant. 

The  eatimated  diarge  for  the  Royal  Military  College  for  1881-SB  was  £40,M3.  of 
which  about  £0000  Is  covered  by  the  payments  for  the  students. 


California,  w.  by  the  Paclflcocean  ;  traveised  from  n.  tos.  by  two  brsnches  of  Oie  Coast 
range,  which  divide  It  Into  three  sections,  differing  greatly  In  climate,  soil,  and  other 
paiUculars;  ]4.648Bq.m.;  pop. '90,  84,987.  The  section  near  the  coast  consists  of  level 
plains  or  undulating  valleys,  watered  by  the  Ban  Bernardo.  Ban  JDiego,  Ban  Luii  B^, 
Harganta,  and  other  rivers,  and  moU  of  it  Is  adapted  to  agriculture  and  grazing.  The 
eastern  part  is  ft  naked,  aterile^  sandr  ^aln,  called  the  great  Colorado  desert,  and  exceed- 
ingly hot,  the  mercury  rising  to  133*  nhr.  in  the  shade.  Between  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  the  soil  is  fertile,  iwodomng  wheat,  bariey,  (ranges,  ollres,  dates,  and  other 
tropic*!  fruits.  The  mountains  are  covered  wltb  fcneata  of  oak,  ploe,  fir,  and  cedar. 
The-hlgheet  point  is  mount  San  Jacinto,  G.SOO  feet  Odd  and  sliver  are  fomid.  Co. 
seat,  San  Diego. 

UV  DTBOO,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  co.  seat  of  San  Dtego  co.,  CaL ;  on  San  Diego  bay 
and  the  National  City  and  Otay,  the  San  Diego,  Cayamaca,  and  Baatem,  the  San  Ble^, 
Pacific  Beach  and  La  Jolla,  and  the  Southern  CalifomU  railroads;  120  miles  t.e.  of  £ob 
Anselea.  It  has  what  Is  considered  after  that  of  San  Francisco  the  largest  and  best 
harbor  of  the  United  States  on  the  FaclSc.  The  first  of  the  California  minlona  was 
MUbllshed  here  In  1789,  and  the  new  town  was  laid  oat  In  1867.  The  city  contains  a 
U.  S.  cnstom-honse,  several  public  parks,  public  library,  electric  light  and  street  railroad 

Slants,  national,  state,  and  private  banks,  board  of  trade,  chamber  of  commerce,  and 
DOT  and  planing  mills,  carriage  and  wagon  factories,  salt  works,  fotmdry,  and  machine 
shops,  etc.  Among  oblects  of  local  luterest  are  the  San  Diego  mission,  La  Jolla  cave, 
Sweetwater  dam,  and  the  monument  on  the  Ueilcan  boundary.     Pop.  '00,  16,159. 

iABDIVSB,  a  product  of  the  ^ass  furnaces.    When  the  materials  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  glass  are  melted,  a  scum  ariaee  which  has  to  be  removed;  this  la  called  san- 
dlver,  and  n,  when  powdered,  used  aa  a  polishing  material,  and  foimerly  had  a  consid- 
erable repntation  as  a  tooth-powder. 
UUro-MAXTIT.    BeeBwAi.LOW. 

BUf  MHCnOO  (see  DoMnioo,  Bar).  The  annexation  of  Ban  Domhigo  to  the 
United  Stales  has  been  a  favorite  project  among  certain  political  leaders  and  with  dem- 
ocratic adminlatrations  since  1840,  when  negotiations  to  this  end  were  begun,  and  an 
American  commlsBloner  sent  to  explore  Qie  island.  Under  President  Pierce,  Capt 
(afterward  IbJ.-gen.)  Geo.  B.  HcClellan  was  ordered  to  mske  a  survey  of  Samana  bay, 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  It  as  a  naval  elation.  Uls  report  was  In  favor  of  sucb  an 
acquisition,  and  new  negotiations  were  opened,  but  without  practical  result  In  1867 
Mr.  Seward,  secretary  of  state,  with  other  officials,  visited  the  Dominican  capital,  and 
the  matter  was  again  reopenM — and  again  postponed.  During  the  beginning  of  Oca. 
Grant's  presidency,  the  Baez  government  of  San  Domingo  made  overtures  in  the  direc- 
tion of  annexation,  and  at  length  the  president  sent  Oen  O.  E.  Babcock  to  confer  with 
that  government  on  the  subject,  when  a  treaty  was  actually  drawn,  by  which,  on  ]Hiy- 
meat  of  $1,000,000,  Uie  Dominican  republic  was  to  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
States.  This  treaty  was  ratifled  by  a  vote  of  the  people  of  Ban  Domingo,  IS.OOO  to  400. 
The  treaty  was  referred  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  where  it  met  with  bitter  oppoaitian,  com- 
plicated by  various  personal  and  political  questions,  and  where  it  was  defeated.  The 
praudent  Uien  recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commisaion  by  congresB  to  proceed 
to  the  republic  and  investigate  and  report  upon  all  previous  proceeiiings.  Benj.  F, 
Wade  of  Ohio,  Andrew  D,  White  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  0.  Howe  ot  Boston 
were  appointed  such  commisaionere,  and  visited  Bamana  bay  in  1871,  eiamintng  the 
lesonrceB  of  the  country,  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  popular  feeling  on  the  sub- 
lect  of  annexation.  Tlie  report  of  the  commltieioners  was  exhaustive,  and  entirely 
nvonble  to  the  pW  of  annexation.  It  was  laid  before  congreas  by  President  Oranl, 
but  no  action  was  taken  concerning  it  Subsequently  the  Samana  hay  company  in 
New  Tork  leased  the  peninsula  and  bay  of  Samana  from  the  Baez  government,  with 
certain  tr«de  prirlleKes,  at  an  annual  rent  of  $100,000.  but  met  with  no  decided  success. 
In  1874  tbe  Dominican  government  again  mode  ovcrtuies  to  the  government  of  the 
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SUr  SeiTA.    See  DoKA.  Sax. 

BU(IKnrAL,-Fra7  Pbudescio  ds,  1560-1631;  b.  Valladohd  ;  educated  for  tike 
ebnich,  look  OTdere  at  the  BenedlctiiM  convent  of  Baotft  Haris  la  Iteal  dr  Naxen,  and 
devoted  years  in  that  relirement  to  tbe  study  of  tlie  antiquities  of  SfMin.  He  was  made 
bistorio^pher  of  Spaia  by  Philip  III.,  and  for  valuable  services  was  rewarded  b^  tbe 
bisbopnc  of  Toy  in  1606,  and  of  Pi^nplona  in  1612.  He  published  varioos  histonea  of 
Spain  and  editioas  of  the  ancient  cbniDicleg. 

BAITD-PAFSB  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  emery-paper  (ne  Ehsbt),  but  with  sand 
Id  place  of  emery.     Pondered  glass  ia  also  used  for  it,  and  mnsHn  instead  of  paper. 

UKBPIFER,  the  common  English  name  of  a  numerous  group  of  birds,  generally 
referred  to  the  family  teolopaeida,  all  formerly  included  in  the  genus  trinoa,  but  soma 
now  constituliug  the  genera  (otanut,  ptlidna,  actitu,  etc.,  of  omiuiologistB.  In  charac- 
tera  and  habita  they  are  all  very  similar.  They  are  not  of  large  aiie;  they  are  very 
active  and  graceful  m  all  tlieir  movements;  their  plumage  not  gay,  but  of  plaasinK  and 
finely  dlveraifled  colors;  their  legs  are  rather  lung,  tbe  lower  part  of  llie  tibia  naked,  the 
tail  very  short,  the  wings  moderately  long;  tlie  bill  rathw  long  and  slender,  grooved 
throughout  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part  of  its  length,  atrai^t  in  some,  and  a  tittle 
arched  in  others.  The  feet  have  three  long  toes  twfore.  and  one  short  toe  b^iud;  tba 
toes  in  the  genus  tringa,  aa  now  restricted,  are  partially  webbed  at  the  base;  in  letatnu 
they  are  completely  separate.  Thev  are  good  swimmers,  but  are  not,  however,  often 
seen  swimming;  they  frequent  sandy  Bea-shores,  some  of  thom  congregatinK  in  numer- 
ous flocks  in  autumn  and  winter;  and  seek  their  food  by  prolnng  the  eana  with  their 
bills,  and  by  catching  small  crustaceans  in  pools  or  within  the  margin  of  the  s^  itself. 
Many  are  birds  of  passage,  visiting  high  northern  latitudes  in  summer,  and  spendini;  the 
winter  on  the  coasts  of  more  soutHem  regions.  The  flesh  of  all  the  species  is  good,  and 
some  of  Ihem  are  in  much  request  for  the  table. — The  British  species  are  numerous. 
The  DUNi<ni  or  Purrk  ifrin^  variabUu)  is  noticed  in  the  article  Duwlin.— The  Kkot 
(Irtnga  eamUu*),  also  known,  m  different  states  of  ptiuosge,  as  the  Red  3andf]peb  end 
tbe  AfiH-ooLOKSO  SAiiDfiPKR,  is  a  bird  of  about  10  in.  in  length,  appearing  in  gr«at 
flocks  on  the  British  coasts  in  winter,  and  equally  common  in  Nortli  America. — The 
LrrFLB  Sandfipbo,  or  Littlb  Stint  {tringa  minuta),  occasionally  seen  in  Britain, 
occurs  in  India  and  in  South  Airica.  The  name  Btint  is  given  to  a  number  of  epeciee. 
of  tringa. — The  Pu&flb  Sahdpipbr  (tringa  raariUma),  not  unfrequently  on  the  British 
coasts,  is  reckoned  among  the  birds  of  Iceland,  Qreenland,  Helville  island.  Nova  Zem- 
bla,  and  Spitzbergen.-— Of  the  ^enua  totanitt,  to  all  tlie  species  of  which  the  popular 
name  Gajibbt  is  sometimes  given,  one  of  the  beat-known  species  Is  tlie  BKDeBANK 
(Man-m  eaWdrw),  a  bird  which  resides  in  Britain  all  the  year,  but  known  also  as  a  sum- 
mer bird  of  pamage  in  the  most  Dorthem  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  occurring  in 
winter  as  far  s.  as  Smyrna,  and  even  in  India.  It  is  about  II  in.  long.  It  roceivee  its 
popular  name  from  its  red  legs. — The  Qrben  Bandpiter  (fotajai*  ocAropia)  is  also  a 
pretty  common  British  species,  for  the  most  part  mlgrstln?  to  the  north  for  the  sum- 
mer.—The  Cojmon  SANDPrPEB  or  SummbrShifk  (totaiiusAypcleu«o*)  is  in  Briton  a 
summer  bird  of  passage. — The  GRCENsaA^^E  {toCanra  giottis)  la  chiefly  seen  in  Britain  in 
spring  and  autumn,  and  has  ile  name  from  the  olive-meu  color  of  its  legs. — Sandpipers 
of  various  apeciea — some  of  thom  the  same  as  the  British,  and  others  duferent — are  nu- 
merous in  North  America,  and  in  winter  in  the  West  Indies. 

BASDFIFSI  are  cylindrical  hollows  existing  in  chalk  deposits.  They  descend  per- 
pendicularly into  the  chalk  at  ri^t  angles  to  the  surface,  tapering  downward,  and  end- 
ing in  a  point;  they  reach  occasionally  a  depth  of  60  fL,  and  have  a  diameter  varying 
from  1  to  13  feet.  They  are  most  probably  produced  by  the  chemical  action  of  water, 
charged  with  carbonic  acid,  which  exists  more  or  less  In  all  rainwater,  and  is  especially 
abundant  In  water  that  has  been  in  contact  with  decaying  organic  matter.  The  pipes 
are  filled  with  sand,  clay,  or  grafvel  from  the  overlying  deposit. 

BAHDBOCOTTUB,  or  SAirDsoKTr-ros,  is  the  Greek  spelling  of  the  name  of  the  Hindu 
king  Chandragupta,  of  Pftt'aliputra  or  Palibothra,  to  whom  Megasthenes  was  sent  as 
ambassador  from  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  who  lived  about  the  beginning  of  the  4th  c  B.C. 

auniS,  Benjamin  Franklih,  b.  Md.,  1811  :  educated  at  the  naval  academy,  and 
waa  appointed  midshipman,  1828,  He  served  In  the  coast  surveys  of  1886  andlSSl, 
and  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Tabasco,  Merico,  1847.  At  the  beginning  of  Uie 
dvil  war  ho  had  reached  the  nmk  of  commander,  and  in  1862  was  made  capt.  He  took 
part  in  the  attack  on  fort  Caswell,  the  two  on  fort  Fisher,  and  in  the  Wilmington  block- 
:ide.  In  1866  ho  was  made  commodoro,  was  appointed  supt  of  the  naval  observatory  la 
1867,  and  in  1871  was  rtused  lo  the  rank  of  rear-admiral.     He.  d.  1888. 

BAITDS,  RoBKBT  CoAALEBj  1799-1883 ;  b.  Platbnah,  L.  I.,  son  of  Comfort :  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  York  constitutional  convention  1777.  He  gradualcd  from  Columbia 
roUego  1815;  studied  law,  was  admitted  tc  tbe  bar  in  18S0,  but  chose  the  profession  of 
literature  Eewasafrequentcontrihutorto  tbe  press  in  prose  Bndvei«e;and,  associated 
<vith  others,  ably  edited  and  published  several  .journals.    The  last  poem  from  his  pen. 


2Q2  SmnI>ona. 

n«  Dead  of  18SS,  was  pnbl1sb«d  In  the  Convntraai  Admrtiaer,  of  which  for  the  Uut  C 
ymsolhla  life  he  w>sftsBlBta&t  editor.  Be  pnbUslied  in  1831  theXt/i  latd  Corrapondeiut 
qf  AtuZ  JoTtei.  SelectloDB  of  his  writtngB,wlth  «  memoir  of  hlB  life,  have  been  pabUshed. 
aumiUVE  ia  a  rock  formed  of  compactad,  and  more  or  less  Indurated,  sanil.  The 
gnJni  generally  cooaist  of  quartx,  tbough  other  mineral  aubatances  are  often  mixed  with 
thla;  they  are  coiorlesa,  orof  a  dull  white,  yellow,  brovn,  red,  or  green  color.  The  grains 
Tuy  in  size,  forming,  aa  the  case  may  be,  a  fine  or  coarse  grained  stone.  The  loose 
und  becomes  aoildified  by  preasiue  simply,  but  more  generally  from  being  cemented 
together  by  calcareous,  sillcfons,  or  ferruginous  inflltrations,  and  the  dark  color  of  the 
nuN  la  produced  by  the  cement.  Sandstones  that  have  unaerffoue  great  or  continuous 
metaiBocphic  action  pass  Into  quartzlte;  and  between  this  and  friable  sand,  all  inter- 
mediate sta««s  are  found. 

BASDUSKY,  a  co.  in  north  Ohio,  bonnded  on  the  north  l^  Sandusky  bay,  drained  by 
the  Handnsby  and  the  Portage  rivers,  and  by  Muddy  and  Qreen  creeks;  on  the  Lake 
Shore  and  Michigan  Southern,  the  New  York,  lAke  Erie,  and  WesMm,  and  the  Wheel- 
ing and  Lake  Erie  mllroods;  about  418  sq.  m. ;  nop.  '90,  30,ttl7,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  li  level  and  heavily  wooded.  Tbe  soil  Is  fertile.  Tlie  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  oata,  wheat,  hay,  and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Fremont. 

UHBOSXT,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Erie  co.,  Ohio,  at  tbe  mouth  of  Sandusky  river  and 
on  Sandusky  tiay,  an  arm  of  lake  Erie,  S6  nmas  west  of  Cleveland.  The  bay  Is  20  miles 
long  and  5  miles  wide,  with  average  depth  of  14  feet,  and  an  increasing  business  is  done 
by  water  as  well  as  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Soathem,  and 
other  railroads  tlut  enter,  there  being  lar^e  exports  of  fresh  and  salted  flsh,  coal,  Ice, 
lumber.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  Itiue,  apples,  grapes,  and  wine,  besides  manufactured 
articles  such  as  iiandles,  8pok«s  and  hubs,  "  bent  work,"  boilers,  threshing  machineG. 
and  carpenters'  tools.  Wool  and  grain  are  received  from  the  countrv  in  lai^e  amounts. 
The  fisheries  and  the  grape  and  wine  business  employ  a  laree  number  of  persons,  the 
city  being  one  of  the  largest  fresh  fish  markets  in  the  world,  and  the  center  of  a  great 
vine-gro'iring  district.  Tne  city  is  built  on  gronnd  sloping  tfl  the  bay,  comnanAing  a 
beautiful  view.  Tbe  public  buildings,  which  are  mostly  bmlt  of  the  limestone  found  in 
tbe  city  llmiu,  include  the  most  costly  high  scbooi  in  the  state,  and  a  handsome  coun^ 
house.  There  are  national  banks,  a  public  library,  waterwoito,  and  many  periodicals. 
The  state  Bsh-hatchery  Is  situated  here.  Near  the  city  ia  a  favorlta  place  for  camp- 
neetlngs  and  other  gatherings,  called  Lakeside,  and  there  are  some  beautiful  Islands  in 
Uie  bay  that  are  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure  seekers.  The  city  has  electric  lights, 
ekwtric  street  railroads,  and  waterworks  snppUed  from  lake  firie.  Pop.  '90,  18,471. 
UBS  WASP.    SeeSrHBOTD^. 

SAMDWICH,  a  favorite  viand,  which  Is  said  to  have  tieen  named  after  the  earl  of  Sand- 
wich. It  consists  of  two  thin  slices  of  bread,  plain  or  buttered,  with  some  savory  food 
placed  between.  Formerly  it  was  applied  eicluslvelv  to  bread  with  thin  slices  of  ham, 
tongue,  or  beef,  but  of  late  a  great  variety  of  materials  have  been  used. 

8AKDWI0H  (i.  e.,  village  on  the  sands),  a  cinque  port,  market  t„  and  munlcintl  and 
nuliamentary  borough  of  Kent,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Stour,  11  miles  n.  of  Dover. 
Witljin  the  last  SOO  years  the  sea  has  here  considerably  receded,  for  Sandwich,  which  is 
now  2  m.  from  the  shore,  is  described,  at  the  commencement  of  the  11th  c,  aa  the  most 
famona  of  all  the  EogUsh  hartrora — amniam  Anglorum  portnam  fa-inotiaimu*.  It  can  atill 
be  reached  by  vessels  drawing  not  more  than  1!  ft.  The  town  is  rectangular,  and  was 
Burrounded  by  walls,  along  which  a  broad  path  now  leads.  The  streets  ara  confined, 
and  the  houses,  which  seem  crushed  tt^ther,  and  the  architecture  of  which  recalls  tbe 
tiroes  of  tbe  Plantagenets,  are  peculiarly  and  strikingly  antique  In  appearance.  The 
church  of  St.  Clement's,  with  a  low  Norman  tower,  is  probably  the  moat  Interesting 
edifice.  Smidl  Tesaels  Importing  Umber,  iron,  and  coal,  and  exporting  com,  flour,  malt, 
seeds,  and  hops,  come  op  to  the  town.    Pop.  '91,  2,796. 

Sandwich,  th«  most  ancient  of  the  cinque  porta,  probably  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Roman  RtUupia,  and  many  lst«Testing  antiquities  have  been  found  In  the  vicinity.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  JV .  its  cnstoms  yielded  £  17,000  yearly,  and  9S  shipa  and  1500  saUors 
belonged  to  it. 

BAVSWICH,  a  town  In  BamsUble  co.,  Masa. ;  on  Cape  Cod  bay  and  the  New  Tork, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  62  miles  s.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  10S8, 
and  contains  the  villages  of  Forestdale,  East  Sandwich,  South  Sandwich,  Spring  HIU, 
Farmersvlile,  GreenvlDe,  and  Wakeby.  The  town  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  bay, 
and  is  largely  built  up  with  summer  homes.  There  are  a  high  school,  public  library, 
water  smiply  from  springs,  co-operative  bank,  and  manufactories  of  silk,  glass,  and 
tacks.  Other  local  industries  are  cranberry  culture  and  flshlng,  Tbe  principal  village 
is  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cape,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  valley,  and  from  the  hills  which 
nearly  surround  It  a  view  of  Provtncetown  may  be  obtained.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
sportsmen,  having  flue  factlitlea  for  boating,  bathing,  and  flahlno,  and  in  the  adjacent 
forests  the  fox,  the  deer,  and  a  yariety  of  game  are  found.    Pop.  '90, 1819. 
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UjntWIOH  TSLtXM,  formiBK  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  are  a,  rich,  beaatltnl,  and 

interesting  ch&ln,  eight  in  number,  exclusive  of  one  or  two  Bmatt  islets.  Tbe  chain 
runs  from  a.  e.  to  n.  w.,  and  Uea  in  the  middle  of  tbe  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  19°  to  22°  n., 
long.  155°  to  160°  »,  Area,  6040  sq.  m.  The  Dames,  with  the  areas  nt  the  respective 
islands,  are:  Hawaii  (tormerly  Owhyhee},  4210  iq.  m.;  Uaui,  760;  Oahu,  aOO;  Kauai, 
oBO;  Molokai,  270;  Lanal,  150;  Nilhau,  about  100;  and  ICahulawe,  about  SO  iq.  m. 
A.  census  was  completed  lu  1807  returning  a  t«tal  population  of  109,020,  in  which 
the  most  numerous  element  was  the  Hawaiian,  numbering  31,010.  The  Japanese 
stood  next,  with  24,4(n,  the  Chinese  with  21  616,  the  Portuguese  numbered  lCi,191,  the 
Americans  8,066,  the  British  2,250,  and  the  Getmans  1,4S2. 

BosPACB,  ETC —Situated  near  the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  half  the  distance 
from  San  Francisco  In  North  America  that  they  are  from  Melbourne  In  Australia,  and 
CuDton  io  China,  the  Handwich  Islands  form  an  oasis  in  the  middle  of  a  wide  ocean 
waste,  and  offer  convenient  statiana  for  the  refreshment  and  repair  of  the  merchantmen 
and  whalere  that  Iraveree  the  Pacific  The;  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and  contain  Ihc 
largest  volcanoes,  both  active  and  quiescent,  in  the  world,  Tbe  most  promment  physi- 
cal features  of  the  group  are  the  two  lofty -mountain  peaks  of  Hawaii,  Mauna  Kea.  and 
UaunaLoa.  each  ol  which  Is  U. 000  ft.  in  height,  or  within  1800  ft.  of  tbe  loftiest  of  ttM 
Al^  Besides  these  two  chief  peaks,  which  stand  apart  from  each  other,  and  one  of 
which  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  the  island  is  traversed  by  other  mountains,  which 
give  it  a  rugged  and  ptctureaque  outline,  aitd  in  some  cases  front  the  sea  in  bold,  per- 
pendicular i^recipices,  from  1000  to  8,000  ft.  in  height  In  genersi,  the  islands  are  loft; 
— the  small  islet  of  Lehua  ia  1000  ft.  high,  and  the  upland  regions  of  Eaui  are,  on  an 
average,  4.000  ft.  above  sea  level.  Within  tbe  coral  reefs,  which,  in  single,  and  more 
rarely  in  double  ridges,  skirt  portions  of  the  coasts,  sandy  shores,  leading  up  to  rich 
paslure-lands,  and  occasionally  to  productive  valleys,  are  frequently  seen.  Everywhere, 
Iiowever,  the  conflguralioa  of  the  surface  betrays  the  volcanic  origin  of  tbe  ielanda. 
£ztinct  and  partially  active  volcanoes  occur  in  most  of  the  Islands.  KlUueo,  on  tbe 
Mauna  Loa  mountain  in  Hawaii,  the  largest  active  volcano  In  tbe  world,  has  an  oval- 
shaped  crater  9  m.  in  circimifereDce,  and  is  6.000  ft.  above  sea  level.  In  the  center  of 
this  immense  caldron  is  a  red  sea  of  lava,  always  in  a  state  of  fusion.  At  intervals  tii« 
lava  is  thrown  to  a  great  height,  and  rolls  In  rivers  down  the  mountain  aides.  From 
18S6  to  1808  this  volcano  was  in  an  incessant  slate  of  eruption,  forming  at  night  a  sub- 
lime spectacle,  and  occasionally  casting  forth  burning  streams,  by  one  of  which  a  b[     " 


fishlng-villaxe  was  destroyed,  a  hay  on  Ihe  shore  flUedup,  and  a  promontory  formed  in  its 
place.  On  Maui,  the  crater  of  Mauna  Haleokala  (house  of  tbe  sun),  by  far  tbe  largest 
known,  la  from  !iS5  to  80  m.  in  circumference,  from  3,000  to  8,000ft.  deep,  and  stuida 


10,000  ft.  above  ses-level.  Within  this  huge  pit,  about  14  basins  of  old  volcanoes, 
whose  ridges  formed  concentric  circles,  have  been  counted.  Qood  harbors  are  few. 
The  chief  IB  that  of  Honolulu  (q.v.),  in  Oohu,  with  221  ft.  of  water  iu  its  shallowest 
parts.  Op  the  same  island  is  Ewa,  an  immense  basin,  with  12  ft  water  at  low  tidea. 
During  the  prevalence  of  the  trade-wind,  which  blows  s.w.  for  about  nine  months  of 
the  year,  the  s.  Shores  of  the  islands  aSord  safe  anchorage  almost  everywhere. 

Clikate,  Soil,  Uivkhs,  etc. — Though  situated  within  the  tropics,  tbe  Sandwich 
Islandsboast  a  climate  that  is  temperate  ralner  than  tropical.  In  the  native  language,  there 
tt  no  word  to  express  the  idea  of  weather,  and  this  fact  may  be  considered  as  evidence  that 
extremes  of  heat  or  cold  do  not  occur.  At  Honolulu  the  extremes  of  temperature  in 
tbe  shade  during  12  years  were  00°  and  C8°,  and  tbediumal  range  is  12*.  Rams  brought 
by  the  n.e.  trade-wind  are  frequent  on  tbe  mountains;  but  on  the  leeward  side  of  the 
islands,  little  rain  falls,  and  the  sun  Is  rarely  obscured  by  clouds.  The  soil,  the  constit- 
uent parts  of  which  are  maiuly  scorite,  decomposed  lava,  and  sand,  Is  generally  thin  and 
poor.  This,  however,  is  not  universally  the  case.  At  the  bases  of  the  mountains  and 
in  the  valleys,  where  abrasion,  disintegration,  and  the  accumulation  of  vegetable  mold 
have  gone  on  for  ages,  there  are  extensive  tracts  as  fertile  as  they  are  beautiful.  Tbe 
Islands  produce  fine  paslursge  in  abundance,  and  lai^  herds  are  bred  and  fattened,  to 
supply  meat  to  the  whalers  and  merchant-^hips.  The  upland  slopes  of  the  mountains 
are  clothed  with  dense  forests;  and  lower  down  ore  grassy  plains  and  sugar  and  coffee 
plantations.  Basalt,  compact  lava,  coral-rock  and  sandstone,  are  used  for  building  pur- 
poses. Vast  numbers  of  semi-wild  horses  room  the  islands,  and,  while  they  consume  the 
pasturage  and  break  down  the  fences,  are  of  little  use.  The  indigenous  fauna  Is  small, 
and  consists  mainly  of  swine,  dogs,  rats,  a  bat  that  flies  by  day,  birds  of  beautiful 
plumage,  but  for  tbe  most  part  songtess.  Among  the  indigenous  trees  and  planU  ore 
the  sugar-cane,  banana,  plantain,  cocoa-nut,  oandle-nut,  various  palms,  tbe  taro,  a  suc- 
culent root  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  food  of  the  natives,  and  Is  still  generally 
used;  the  cloth-plant;  and  the  li,  the  roots  of  which  were  baked  and  eaten,  while  the 
leaves  were  used  for  thatching  huts.  Cattle  and  other  useful  foreign  animals  and  plants 
were  introduced  by  Vancouver  and  other  navigators. 

CotUiEBCK,  Pboducth,  btc  — The  commerce  of  this  young  kingdom  Is  still  In  ita 
infancy,  but  Is  gradually  on  the  Increase.  Sugar  Is  the  main  article  of  export  and  la 
shipped  almost  excliuively  to  the  United  States,  which  country  receives  almost  all  of  tbe 
Hawaiian  exports.  In  1896  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  ll.^S  15,230,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  goods  te  the  value  of  less  than  iOO.OOO,  went  to  tbe  United  States 
ports,  the  Pacific  ports  alone  receiving  7tl.4%  of  the  entire  commerce.  .  'flie  sugar  ex- 
ported amounted  to  nearly  |ilo,000,0(.)0,  and,   with  the  exception  of  less   than  (200 
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-Sakdwich  Islands,  New  Zealand,  and  Tahiti. —i.  Kamehamelia's  temple,  a. 
6,  7,  8,  9.  Maori  clubs,  10.  Paratonga  idol.  11.  He\-a  Ipriesl  0/ the  dead)  M 
16.  Maori  to mb-stooe.     17.  Head-rest.     iS.  Tab itiau  cemetery.    19.  Stone  i< 


jiuehameha  I.,  king  of  S.  Islands.  3.  Tonga  chief.  4.  Carved  box.  5.  New  Zealand  war-boat, 
p  12.  Maori  chief.  13.  Tahiti  idol,  14.  Maori  carved  door.  15.  Tahitian  tattooing  implementa. 
.     10.  Hnt  at  Waihu,  310  feet  long.     3i.  Tonsan  club. 
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coCFee,  hides,  wool,  plaeapples,  sRlna,  and  canned  fruits'.  Ag  will  natarttllf  appear 
from  these  flgores,  the  trade  irlth  Hawaii  Is  alinoBt  exclusively  Amerlcaa  and  by  far 
the  ereater  portion  of  merchandise  is  carried  In  American  bottoms.  As  to  the  Imports, 
United  States  enjoys  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade.     In  1696,  76.27%  of  tbe 


Imports  came  from  United  States  ports.  Great  Britain  stood  next  in  respect  to  the 
importance  of  the  Import  trade.  The  exports  exceeded  the  imports  at  the  ratio  nearly 
of  2  to  1.     The  latter  included  ■  great  TBrlety  of  manufactured  articles  and  some  food 


products,  groceries  and  provisions  being  important  items  on  tbe  list.  Several  s 
ship  lines  ply  between  Honolnin  and  tbe  United  States,  the  time  consumed  by  steanipn 
between  that  port  and  San  Francisco  Iwins  from  six  to  seven  days.  In  1807  there  were 
three  railways  on  the  Islands,  and  the  mileage  amounted  to  68  miles.  Tbe  Hawaiian 
money  is  paper  and  sliver,  but  there  is  a  large  amount  of  American  gold  in  circulation 
and  some  Uulted  States  sliver  and  paper  are  also  in  circulation  on  the  Islands. 

History  and  Cohbtitution'.— Of  the  origin  and  character  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  of  its  interesting  int«mal  history,  or  of  the  moch-canvassed  question  as 
t«  whether  the  native  race  wilt  flouriah  along  with  or  wither  before  the  ^lon  race. 
It  is  not  within  out  Itmils  to  apeak.  We  can  only  notice  a  few  of  tbe  leading  evcnta 
which  have  occurred  in  these  islands  since  their  snores  were  first  Tlalted  by  what  the 
natives  called  the  "  floating  Elands"  of  the  civilized  nations.  Although  one  member  of 
the  rroup  was  seen  by  Qaetano  In  1642,  the  islands  cannot  be  said  to  nave  been  discov- 
ercdtill  Cook  visited  them  in  1778.  The  great  navigator  treated  the  simple  and  confid- 
ing natives  with  a  cruelty  and  a  hypocrisy  which  consort  ill  with,  bis  fame,  and  which 
were  lite  direct  causes  of  the  brawl  in  which  he  met  the  death  he  had  provoked  in 
Keolakeakua  bay,  Hawaii,  1779.  In  early  times  each  Island  had  a  king;  but  under 
Kamebamelia  I.,  a  man  of  shrewd  sense,  and  of  great  bravery  and  resource,  the  Islands 
were  formed  Into  one  kingdom.  Tliia  king,  writing  to  George  III.,  Aug.  6, 1810.  desired 
formally  to  acknowledge  the  kinc  of  England  as  his  sover^gn,  and  to  place  the  islands 
under  British  protection — an  offer  whi(£  was  accepted.  After  inaugurating  tbe  era  of 
advancement,  Uiis  king  died  in  1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  Liholiho,  who  adopted,  on 
his  acceasion,  Ibe  name  of  Eamehameba  II.,  and  in  whose  reign  idoUtty  was  abolished 
nmultaneouslf  throughout  all  the  islands.  The  first  Christians  who  visited  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  were  Cook  and  his  followers,  of  whom  the  simple  natives  relainral  no 
favor^le  impresdon.  Vancouver,  who  arrived  with  Cook  in  1778  and  relumed  in  1792, 
and  again  in  1794,  made  sincere  attempts  to  enlighten  the  natives,  and  the  king  and  his 
chiefs  requested  Vaocouver  to  send  out  religious  teachers  lo  them  from  England ;  but 
the  first  missionaries  Oiat  visited  the  Islands  came  from  America  In  1S20.  On  their 
arrival,  the  raLssionaries  vrltnessed  \iia  slogular  phenomenon  of  a  nation  without  a  re- 
ligion. The  Instructions  of  Vancouver  had  not  t>een  forgotten,  and  no  doubt  enabled  tbe 
Idol-worshiping  islanders  to  see  more  readily  the  absurdities  of  their  system.  But  the 
Spontaneous  movement  of  1819^30,  when  the  whole  nation  roee  up  to  d^troy  idols,  tem- 

Eles,  and  the  furniture  of  idolatry,  "  was  no  triumph  of  Christianity — for  Christianitf 
ad  not  yet  claimed  or  even  approached  the  Hawaian  iaiaods."  The  nation  had  volun- 
tarily cast  off  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  had  not  ^et  adopted — were  not  even 
Acquainted  with — any  other  system.  The  American  missionaries  who  arrived  In  1820 
were  well  received,  and  tbe  work  of  instruction  was  at  once  begun.  Besides  instructing 
Ihem  in  ChrlstiauIIy  in  less  than  40  years  they  taught  the  whole  people  to  read  and  write. 
Eamehameha  It  and  his  queen  visited  England,  and  after  a  short  residence  in  this 
country,  bothdicd  in  London,  July,  1834.  Prior  lo  the  year  1833  the  government  was 
a  despotism;  but  In  1840  the  king,  Eamehameba  III.,  granted  a  constitution,  consistlug 
of  king,  assembly  of  nobles,  nud  representative  council.  This  constitution,  based  on 
that  of  Great  Britain,  was  In  more  recent  times  mudh.  matured  and  improved.  In 
1843  tbe  independence  of  the  Hawaian  kingdom  was  tonnaliy  declared  by  the  French 
and  English  governments.  Kamehameha  IV.  acceded  to  the  throne  in  18M,  and,  after  a 
brief  but  useful  RJEn,  died  in  Nov.,  1868,  and  was  succeeded^  his  brother.  Kame- 
hamelu  T.  I^tnalllo  followed  him  m  1878,  and  on  his  d«Mh,  ^akana  In  1874.  In 
1875  a  commercial  reciprocity  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  U,  S.,  in  accordance  with 
which  nnreflned  sugar  is  admitted  Into  the  latter  country  duty  free.  In  18B1  King 
Kalakana  while  on  a  visit  to  the  United  States  died  suddenly  at  ^n  Francisco,  and  was 
auoceeded  by  his  eldest  sister,  Lllluokalani,  deposed  by  a  revolution  in  189.3,  organized 
by  the  foreign  residents,  especially  tbe  Americans,  who  set  up  a  provisional  government 
and  sent  commissioners  to  Washington  to  ask  for  annexation  to  the  United  !^tal«s. 
This  offer  was  rejected  by  the  Cleveland  administration,  and  its  provisional  government 
therenpon  called  a  convention,  which  drew  up  a  new  constitution,  under  which  Hawaii 
became  a  republic,  with  Sanford  B.  Dole,  an  American  by  birth,  as  Its  first  president. 
The  new  republic  was  proclaimed  July  4,  1804.  The  suSrwe  under  the  new  consti- 
tution is  largely  based  on  the  property  qnallflcation.  The  President  Is  aEsisled  by  a 
conncil,  and  there  is  also  an  elected  legislature.  A  treaty  for  the  annexation  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  to  the  United  States  was  drawn  np  In  1897,  signed  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  both  countries  on  June  16,  and  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States 
for  ratification. 

The  Sandwich  Islands  were  so  named  by  Capt.  Cook,  hut  that  name  is  not  found 
bi  the  constitution  and  laws  of  tbe  Islands.    They  are  there  called  the  Hawaiian 
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Isluids,  wbichifltbeiuuneuaedbv  the  people.  TheirdlBtaDcefTomPuiMiulB4,600m., 
Irom  SftD  Fr&ncUco  3,100  m.,  twd  from  Japan  8.400.  Tbey  ore  ten  In  number.  Tlic 
noup  contaiaa  6,S40  Bq.  miles.  The  four  largest  and  most  important  are  Hawaii,  Haul. 
Oahu,  and  Kauai.  Eaula  and  Holokal  are  little  more  than  barren  rocks. — Hawaii, 
formerly  called  Owhjhee,  la  SOO  m.  in  circuit,  and  twice  aa  large  as  all  the  otheis 
together.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a.  triangle,  is  100  m.  long  from  n.  to  a.,  and  60  broad.  The 
interior,  a  table-laud,  6.000  ft.  above  tbe  aea.  Is  chiefly  covered  with  lava  and  aahas,  but 
in  some  places  overgrow  a  with  wanti  trees  or  paper-mulbeirj  trees.  From  this  plateau 
tbe  laud  gTBdually  siopea  toward  the  sea.  There  are  thiee  mountains,  Hauna  Eea, 
Hauna  Loa,  and  Mauna  Uualalai,  near  the  edges  of  this  table-land.  Tbe  blgher  part  of 
tbis  slope,  to  about  4  m.  from  the  shore,  la  covered  with  dense  foreats  of  acacia,  which 
growH  very  large,  and  of  which  the  natives  make  theircanoes.  The  soil  on  which  these 
trees  grow  lies  on  lava,  which  often  appears  above  It.  The  tract  w.  of  Bjron  Bay  or 
Waiakca,  extending  toward  the  base  of  the  volcano  Manna  Kea,  is  thickly  Inhabited  and 
well  cultivated  ;  but  nearly  oontlguoua  to  it  on  tbe  a,  is  a  desert  of  lava  exMndlng  40  m. 
along  tbe  shore,  without  cultivation,  and  iahahited  only  by  flshermen.  The  north- 
eastern coast  is  bold  and  steep.  Byron  Bay.  on  the  eflstem  shore,  has  a  spacious  harbor 
lying  s.  and  n.  protected  from  the  n.e.  wind  by  a  coral  reef  half  a  mile  wide,  leaving  a 
t^annel  tbree-quartere  of  a  mile  wide  and  from  S  to  10  fathoms  deep.  It  Is  the  best 
harbor  of  the  island.  IntbeKcalakebualiarbor,  on  the  w.  coast,  Capt.  Cootc  was  killed. 
The  principal  town  is  Hilo. — Mitn  liw  n.w.  of  Hawaii,  separated  from  it  by  a  atntit 
34  m.  wide.  It  is  46  m.  long,  89  broad,  It  ia  composed  of  two  masses  of  rock,  sur- 
rounded by  a  narrow  tract  of  low  land  united  by  a  low  and  randy  isthmus  9  m.  in 
width.  Tne  larger  mountain,  occupying  the  e.  pari,  is  10.000  ft.  high,  and  Las  but  littli 
cultivable  land ;  the  smaller  mountain  mass,  or  peninsula,  has  a  fine  tract  of  level  land 
along  the  s.w.  coast.  The  biirtMT  of  Lahaina,  the  principal  town,  nearly  in  tbe  center_of 
the  plain,  is  formal  by  two  low  projecting  rocKa,  3  m.  distant  from  each  other. — 
Eacai,  88  m.  long,  38  broad.  Is  a  mountain  mass  sloping  on  all  sides  toward  the  sea, 
where  it  tenninatea  with  a  high  coast.  The  valleys  are  fertile  and  well  cultivated.-^ 
Oahu,  46  m.  louj;,  33  broad,  has  a  larger  quantity  of  cultivated  land  than  the  otiier 
islands,  an  extensive  foreign  commerce,  and  is  the  most  populoua  of  the  whole  group. 
A  mountain  range  traverses  the  island  from  n.e.  to  s,w.,  terminating  at  Diamond  Point, 
the  8,w.  cape,  in  a  hill  400  ft.  high.  This  range,  with  the  valleya  which  intersect  it, 
covers  halt  the  aurface  of  the  island,  AnolbS-  mountain  mass  is  in  the  n.w.,  sep- 
arated from  the  other  by  a  plain  30  m.  in  extent,  called  the  plain  of  Eva.  which  la 
fertile  and  well-wooded,  but  not  much  cultivatei  The  soil  la  a  deep  mold,  resting 
on  lava.  The  plain  of  Honolulu,  extending  10  m.  along  the  a.  shore,  from  3  to  3  m. 
in  width,  has  a  rich  alluvial  aoil,  and  ia  highly  cultivated.  Honolulu  (q.v.)  la  the 
capital  of  the  ialands  and  the  residence  of  tbe  king.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor, 
which,  though  small,  is  deep  and  perfectly  safe.  It  is  formed  and  protected  by  a 
coral  reef  extending  some  distance  along  the  shore. — Holokai,  extending  40  m. 
from  e.  to  w.  and  T  m.  from  s.  to  n.,  is  a  mass  of  rocka,  the  highest  portion  rising 
0,000  ft.  and  the  ddes  having  deep  ravines  full  of  trees.  There  are  level  tracts  along 
the  shore,  many  of  them  fertile,— Eahttlawe  lies  s.w.  of  the  larger  pentnaula,  of 
Maul ;  is  11  m,  long  and  8  broad.  It  ia,  like  the  other  Ialands,  composed  of  lava.  Tba 
soil  is  thin,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  grasa. — Lanai,  w.  of  the  smaller  peninsula  of 
Maui,  separated  from  that  island  by  a  strait  9  or  10  m.  wide,  is  17  m.  long,  9  wide,  and 
is  a  maea  of  low  volcanic  rocks.  A  largo  part  of  it  is  barren,  and  there  are  but  few 
inhabitants.— NiiH AC,  the  most  western  of  the  Islands,  la  20  m.  long,  7  broad.  The  only 
mineral  obtained  in  abundance  on  the  lalanda  Is  salt,  A  large  quantity  Is  taken  from  a 
salt  lake  in  the  island  of  Oahu,  which  la  between  3  and  3  m.  In  circuit.  There  are  also 
artificial  vats  of  clayalong  tbe  sea-shore,  into  which  the  water  from  the  seals  let  at  high- 
tide,  and  large  quantitiesof  salt  obtained  by  evaporation.  The  Ha waliana  are  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  family  of  Malay  nations.  Their  complexion  is  tawny,  inclining  to 
olive ;  they  are  of  middle  stature,  well  formed,  with  muscular  limbs  and  open  counte- 
nance. They  are  expert  in  swimming,  and  are  good  fishermeQ  and  horsemen.  Tbe 
Hawaiian  nation  Is  believed  to  have  a  considerable  anliquity.  Persona  have  been 
appointed  from  time  Immemorial  to  keep  the  genealogy  of  Iheir  kings  unimpaired,  and 
this  embraces  the  names  of  more  than  70  kings.  The  population  in  1778  was  estimated 
by  tbe  discoverer  at  400.000.  When  the  missionaries  arrived,  in  1830,  they  estimated  it 
from  180,000  to  150,000,  but  alnce  that  it  has  been,  from  various  causes,  steadily  decreas- 
ing, so  that  In  1891  the  olScial  census  gave  but  31,019  Hawallans.  For  an  account 
of  the  Hawaiian  kings,  see  Kaueuaheha:  and  for  the  religious  condition  of  tbe 
islands,  see  HissiONa,  Fobeiqn.  There  are  Roman  Catholic  and  English  bishoprics  at 
Honolulu. 

BAmr  HOOK,  a  low,  narrow,  sandy  penlnsuhi,  mnning  about  6  m.  to  the  n.  from 
Monmouth  eo.,  X.  J,,  about  16  m.  t.  of  New  York.  It  has  a  light-house  ftbont  (  of  a  m. 
from  the  n.  end,  a  heavy  ordnance  nroving-ground  belonging  to  the  U.  8.  government, 
and  Important  tortlflcatlona  named  In  honor  of  Gen.  W.  S.  Hancock. 

BAFSTB,  Edwin,  d.d.,  1510-S8;  b.  Lancashire;  educated  at  St,  John's  collie,  dun- 
bridge,  where  he  became  favorable  to  the  reformation:  was  jtmior  proctor,  JM3  ;  muter 
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Wd  Bed  to  the  continent,  loM;  retumed  to  uigland  od  tbe  day  oi  J£lizabetli  ■  coro- 
nukm;  wn  mxle  bishop  of  Worcester.  15S6;  of  London,  1S70;  and  archbishop  of  York, 
Vm.  He  was  a  translator  of  the  Bishop's  Bible;  and  a  commisaionet  to  re^iM  the  Ul- 
utgy.     As  preacher  and  bUhop  be  was  iodefatlgBble  and  efficient. 

BUniTI,  Sir  EswxH,  1561-1620 ;  educated  at  Oxford,  vbere  he  was  a  pupil  of 
ffichard  Hooko'.  He  was  knighted  by  James  1.,  who  gaTS  bim  respoDsible  employ- 
oents.    He  was  associated  with  Bacon  in  framing  the  "remonstrance"  of  1604,  and 


was  amember  and  treasurer  of  the  second  Virginia  company.    It  was  largely  due  U 
tfforts  that  a  chaiW  waa  obtained  for  the  Plymouth  colonv.    His  oppoeition  to  Charus 
t  caused  him  to  ba  arrested  in  1621.     He  wrote  Ehtropa  Speeuiiim,  or  a  Viem  an  Sitrtey 


tfOaSlate^'SeiigiM^Ihe  Wettem  part  of  the  World  (laOfi). 

lUrSTS,  Okoroe,  1S1T-1644  ;  b.  England  ;  went  to  Oxford  in  15fl9;  traveled  in  the 
Mst,  1410-12,  and  published  in  16IS  an  account  of  his  traTels  in  a  work  entitled  a 
JWMi»M  i^a  Jovmey  in  Fovr  Boola.  eontaining  a  deieriplion  of  tlis  Turkieh  Empire,  of 
B/nfpt,  cftha  Holy  Land.  etc.  In  1621  he  removed  to  America,  succeedinK  bis  brother 
M  treasurer  to  tbe  English  colony  of  Virginia.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  tlM  colonv,  eatabllsbing  iron-wotka  and  introducing  ship-building.  Tbe  Virginia 
Bompttny  tmikQ  up  in  1C24,  and  he  tetumed  to  EnglandT  He  published  translations  of 
DHd'aJIUaM^rpfievM,  the  flrat  translation  of  a  classic  to  appear  !n  America  i  also  poetical 
Teraiona  of  tbe  Pudmt,  Job,  Betit«ia*te»,  etc. 

Ujr  TETVi,  a  t.  of  south  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Poteo»,  11  m.  mw,  of  Poienza. 
Pop.  '81,  fflO*. 

BAJI  FBLIFB  BB  AJOBOA'CHJA,  a  t.  of  Chile,  capital  of  the  department  of  Acon- 
caguA,  56  m.e.  n.e.  of  Valparaiso.  It  is  regolarly  built,  and  has  a  handsome  appearance. 
In  Ute  vicinity  are  copper  mines.    Pop.  '86,  11,168. 

lur  rEim  oi  mtiva.   sm  Jativa. 

■AX  FKBKAXBO  (formerly  /a/a  de  Leon)  a  fortified  city  in  the  province  of  Cadis, 
Spain,  on  the  Island  Leon  made  by  the  St.  Petri  canal,  which  is  crossed  by  two  bridges. 
S.  P.  has  salt  works  and  an  observatory,  hospital  and  bamcks.     Pop.  '87, 29,287. 

BAV  nLI??0  D'ABSIBO,  a  t.  in  e.  Sicily,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Agyrium,  named  In 
honor  of  print^e  Agyrls  ;  birthplace  of  Dlodorus  Slcotus.  Jt  is  on  tlie  w.  bank  of  the 
Tialna,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the  Glaretta  ;  pop.  about  1S,000.  It  Is  27  m.  n.w. 
of  Catania ;  has  a  Saracen  castle  and  several  churches  and  convents. 

US  nUfCnCO  co.,  Cal.    see  San  Fbajicibco  citv. 

SAV  FXAVCI8C0,  the  most  Important  city  of  California,  and  tlie  commercial  metrop- 
olis of  ttie  Pacific  coast  of  North  America,  the  eighth  city  In  population  In  the  L'nited 
States,  is  at  the  north  end  of  a  peninsoia  20  miles  long,  formed  by  the  Bay  of  San 
FranclsM*  and  tbe  ocean  ;  in  latitude  37°  6*  26"  north,  longitode  12^  24'  3S"  west.  Tbe 
Brat  settlement  in  this  looLity  was  made  braome  Franciscan  monks,  who  established  a 
mission  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  in  1769  ;  and  in  1776  a  Spanish  military  post 
was  founded  here,  under  a.gTaDt  from  tbe  king.  The  first  tent  of  the  modern  city,  bow- 
ever,  was  erected  by  an  Englishman  in  Yerbft  Buena  ("good  herb"),  three  miles  from 
the  missioo,  in  18SS  ;  be  at  once  started  a  trade  la  hides  and  tallow,  and  a  village  grew 
np  St  tbia  point ;  In  1846  the  mission  and  trading  settlements  were  united  under  tho 
present  name,  with  a  population  less  than  500.  Willi  the  discovery  of  gold  in  1848  emi- 
cnnts  and  adventurers  flocked  to  California  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  in 
1850  there  were  25,000  people  In  San  Francisco.  During  1849-51  several  destructive 
Sres  occoTTCcl.  The  city  was  incorporated  inlb50  and  was  consolidated  with  tbe  county 
In  ISM.  The  turbulent  state  of  the  community  and  the  corrupt  municipal  government 
In  lKil-50  compelled  the  law-abiding  citizens  to  protect  themselves  by  forming  a  Vlgl- 
lance  Comntittee,  which  summarily  dealt  with  a  numl>er  of  public  criminals  and  re- 
duced the  others  to  subordination. 

Ban  PrsDcisco  wob  originally  built  around  tho  outside  of  a  semi-circle  of  land  ex- 
tending into  the  bay,  protected  by  Rincon  Point  on  Ibe  south,  130  feet  high,  nnd  Clark's 
Point  OD  tbe  north.  I'be  space  tietween  these  two  points,  about  one  mile,  is  now  en- 
tirely built  ap,  many  of  the  wtutrvesandwarehouseebeingsupportedby  pilesdriveninlo 
the  water.  The  consolidated  city  and  countv  have  an  area  of  42  square  miles,  and 
comprise,  besides  the  city  proper,  Qoat  and  Alcatrax  Islands,  and  Mission  Bock  in  tbe 
bay,  and  the  Farallones  islands,  twenty-four  miles  distant  in  ttie  ocean.  The  main  por- 
tion of  the  city  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  tbe  peninsula,  which  at  this  point  Is  six  miles 
wide,  but  Et  is  gradually  extending  over  tbe  bills,  some  of  them  rismg  to  a  height  of  SOO 
feet,  towards  tbe  ocean.  Tbe  mean  altitude  Is  130  feet  above  tbe  sea,  and  much  labor 
and  money  have  been  expended  since  the  city  was  settled  to  make  It  liabltable.  In  level- 
ing hills,  filling  ap  deep  ravines,  and  reclaiming  mud  flats  on  the  bay.  Tbe  mean  an- 
nual temperature  in  summer  Is  58.4°,  and  In  winter  is  50°,  tbe  variation  from  these 
points  being  very  slight.  Flowers  bloom  in  the  gardens  at  Cbrtstmas-llme,  Extreme 
ehangea  are  freqaent,  and  fogs  are  common  daring  the  diy  season;  the  average  rainfall 
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during  the  wet  aeason  is  about  twenty-flve  inches.  Earthquakes  sometiinei  occur,  al- 
tliough  thc7  are  seldom  destructive,  and  this  has  led  to  Ihe  use  of  wood  largely  In  the 
coDBtructioQ  of  the  houses  ;  but  aiuce  the  Tavaees  by  dre  several  times,  marble,  granite,  ' 
and  terra  cotta  have  been  greatly  used  tor  buildings,  the  Interior  frames  being  of  iron 
and  steel.  The  business  portion  iscloaely  built,  but  the  hilly  section,  where  there  arc 
many  elegant  residences  of  wood,  is  more  sparBely  settled,  and  a  peculiar  sight  Is  the 
cable  cara  crawling  up  the  steep  inclines  to  the  outsklrta.  Belgian  blocks  and  cobble- 
stones are  used  in  paving  the  business  streeta,  but  wood  pavements  with  asphalt  aide- 
walks  are  very  common.  Uarket  Btieet  forma  the  dividing  line  between  the  older  and 
the  newer  portions  of  the  city,  and  ia  the  principal  locality  for  retail  stores.    Mont- 

Emery  is  a  wide,  elegant  thoroughfare  and  a  fashionable  promenade  The  wholesale 
uses  are  cliiefly  in.  Front,  Sansome,  and  Battery  Streets ;  the  principei  banka  are  In 
California,  Montgomeiy,  and  Pine.  Dupont  and  Stockton  Streets,  lathe  southern  part 
of  the  city,  are  lined  with  handsome  brick  residences.  There  are  do  shade  trees,  but 
the  yards  around  the  better  class  of  houaea  make  a  splendid  show  of  flowers  and  ever- 
greens, the  natural  sandy  aoil  being  overcome  by  artificial  means.  "  Nob  Hill,"  ttie 
portion  of  California  Street  lying  between  Powell  and  Leavenworth  Streets,  contains 
manv  of  the  largest  private  residences  in  Ban  Francisco.  No  eipeose  has  tieen  spared 
by  tnese  magnates  of  the  Pacific  Coaat  to  make  their  homes  luxutioua,  and  some  of  them 
nro  marvels  of  elegance.  From  the  lop  of  Telegraph  Hill  may  bo  obtained  the  best 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate,  which  ia  the  narrow  entrance  to  the  harbor,  the  water-front  of 
the  City,  the  Bay,  Mount  Temalpais,  and  Mount  Diablo. 

Golden  Gate  Park,  Ihe  largest  in  San  Francisco,  atretchea  from  the  city  lo  the  ocean, 
covering  almost  1050  acres,  and  contains  at  the  eastward  end,  where  ft  Is  iKautifullj 
laid  out,  many  varieties  of  trees — the  eucalyptus,  Monterey  cypreaa,  Monterey  pine,  etc. 
Along  the  ocean  front,  for  a  distance  of  two  milea,  the  everlasting  aand-dunes  still  re- 
main, giving  a  charmlngvariety  to  the  landscape.  There  aie  monumeuta  to  President 
Garfleia,  Francis  Bcolt  Key  (author  of  the  "Star  Spangled  Banner"),  General  Halleck, 
and  Thomas  Star  King  (by  D.  C.  French),  erected  in  1892,  a  fine  conservatory  and  a 
Children's  Playground.  The  Hill  Park,  a  half  mile  from  the  eoalern  end  of  Golden 
Gate  Park,  commands  fine  views  from  its  highest  point,  670  feet  above  the  ocean. 
The  Presidio,  or  Government  Military  Reservation,  has  an  area  of  1600  acres,  and 
Stretches  along  the  Golden  Gate  for  alwut  four  miles.  Many  l>«autiful  views  may  be 
obtained,  the  finest,  perliapa,  from  Fort  Point  or  Winfield  Scott.  It  Is  garrisoned  by  two 
regiments,  and  a  military  band  plays  hero  nearly  every  afternoon.  Another  small  mili- 
tary reservation  la  at  Black  Point,  or  Ran  Jos6,  with  Fort  Mason.  Not  far  from  Qoiden 
Gale  Park  is  I^aitrvl  Hill  Ccmelery,  containing  many  fine  monuments,  and  near  It  the 
celebrated  Lone  Monntain,  cone-shaped,  on  the  highest  point  of  which  is  a  laif^e  wooden 
cross.  The  ytrba  Imena,  or  "  wild  mint,"  is  found  on  Lone  Mountain.  "Chinatown  "  is 
oneof  thegreat  cutiosltiesof  San  Francisco.  It  lleswithlu  the  limits  of  Kearney,  Pacific, 
Stockton,  and  Sacramento  streets,  and  consists  mainly  of  tall  tenement-houses,  sepa- 
rated b;  narrow  alleys,  and  swarming  with  Chinamen,  very  few  women,  and  almost  no 
children.  They  have  theaters,  Joss-nouses,  opium-joints,  and  gambllag-dens,  all  con- 
ducted in  the  Chinese  fashion.  The  men  are  largely  employed  as  house  servants  by  the 
white  residents. 

Among  the  public  bnlldlngs  are  the  new  City  Hall,  an  elegant,  original  stmctm«  in 
Verba  Buena  park,  which  cost  {6,000,000  ;  the  Merchants'  exchange.  Stock  exchange. 
United  States  branch  mint,  California  market.  Mechanics'  institute.  Bank  of  Cali- 
fornia, First  National  bank,  Mercantile  library,  Olympic  cinh  bouse,  California  Pio- 
neers' building.  Odd  Fellows'  hall,  California  academy  of  sciences,  the  Crocker  and 
the  Mills'  building.  Some  churches  worthy  of  mention  are  St.  Patrick's,  Grace,  and 
Trinity,  Calvary  Presbyterian,  Unitarian,  Congregational  St.  Mary's  cathedral,  and 
the  synagogues  of  Emanu-El  and  Sherith  Israel.  The  old  Mission  Dolores  is  one  of  the 
few  interesting  historical  relics  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  built  alx)Ut  1778,  of  adotie,  and 
the  little  churchyard  near  it  Is.  in  a  tangled,  neglected  condition.  The  Palace  hotel  Is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  largest,  as  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnlflcent,  bnildlngs  of  the  kind 
In  the  world.  It  occupies  an  area  of  275  by  360  feet.  Is  nine  stories  high,  and  has  accom- 
modations for  1200  guests.  It  was  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  (3,250,01X1.  The  Baldwin 
house,  although  smaller.  Is  hardly  Inferior  in  its  appointments,  and  other  excellent 
hotels  are  the  Occidental,  the  Lick  house,  and  the  California.  The  custom  of  living  in 
hotels  is  very  common,  not  only  for  single  men,  but  tor  families.  Places  of  amuse- 
ment are  numerous;  among  them  are  Baldwin's  and  the  California  theater,  Onuid 
Opera  house,  Bush  Street  theater,  the  Alcaxar,  Tivoli  Opera  house,  and  the  Chinese 
theaters.  The  Olympic  Club  grounds  Is  a  favorite  place  for  athletic  sports,  and  there 
--e  racing  tracks  in  and  adjoining  Golden  Gate  park.     Among  the  educational  facilitier 


of  San  Francisco  are  numerous  free  klndeigartens,  many  graded  schools,  a  boys'  and  a 
cirls'  hIiFh  school,  the  Cogswell  technical  school,  the  medical,  dental,  and  law  depart- 
e  university  of  California,  the  Cooper  medical  college,  St.  Ignatius'  college. 


an  academy  of  sciences,  school  of  design.  Pacific  theological  seminary,  colleges  of  phar- 
macy and  law,  the  James  Lick  school  of  mechanic  arts,  the  Hopkins  Institute  of  art. 
Sacred  Heart  college,  Irving  Institute,  and,  near  the  city,  the  university  of  California 
(Berkeley),  and  the  Letand  Stanford,  Jr.,  university  (Palo  Alto).   The  pnbllc  school  prop- 
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eKfof  the  citflB  valued  at  over  t6,000,00a  There  are  over  100  newspapers  and  perlodl- 
calB,  Mvenl  of  which  are  In  the  Chinese  latigiiage.  This  city  la  the  ieat  of  a  Roman 
CatboUe  archbishop  and  a  Protestant  EplHcopal  bishop,  and  has  nearJ;  2U0  churcbes, 
with  church  property  valued  at  $5,000,000.  There  are  the  city  and  co.,  St.  Luke's, 
St.  Mary's,  and  French  and  German  hospitals,  state  woman's  hospital,  U.  S.  marine 
hospital  children's  hospital,  the  new  state  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
Alameda  asylum  for  the  Insane,  and  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylums. 

San  Francisco  Is  the  great  Onanclal  center  of  the  Pacific  coast.  The  United  States 
branch  mint,  establish^  here,  Is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  mines  of  California,  Nevada,  Colorado,  Wyoming,  and  Arizona  are  owned  by 
dtisena  of  San  Francisco.  The  U.  S.  census  In  1800  reported  for  San  Francisco  4059 
mannfacturlng  establishments,  employing  t'i4,884,301  capital  and  46,446  persons,  paying 
930,079,874  tor  wucs  and  tTS,6M,470  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output 
valued  at  913&,62e,TM.  The  principal  plants  are  shipbuilding,  siwar  refining,  iron  and 
Bteel  work,  boot  and  shoe  factories,  breweries,  coffee,  spice,  and  chocolate  works,  cigar 
Eactorloa,  wool  scouring,  leather  tuuiing,  fruit  canning,  etc.  Besides  these  are  manu- 
factures of  silk  and  woolen  goods,  carriages,  glass,  doors,  cordage,  willow-ware,  etc 

San  Francisco  bar,  fifty  miles  long  and  five  miles  wide,  forms  one  of  the  grandest 
harlrars  In  the  world,  and  the  principal  one  on  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  landlocked  by 
mountain  ranges  and  traversed  by  craft  from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Numerous 
ferry-boats  and  sailing  vessels  pass  from  one  side  to  the  other,  Immense  ocean  steamships 
run  to  China,  the  fiawaliaa  Islauda,  Japan,  Australia,  and  Panama,  and  to  domestic 
porta  on  the  Pacific  coast;  huge  Chinese  junks,  and  tbe  queer  little  feluccas  of  the  Maltese 
and  Greek  flsbennen,  and  the  ntagnlflcent  war-ships  of  the  United  States,  all  crowd  this 
harbor,  making  it  and  the  city  among  the  most  cosmopolitan  in  the  world.  At  Hunter's 
Point,  four  ana  one-half  miles  distant,  is  a  dry  dock,  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  4C0  feet 
long,  aaid  to  be  one  of  the  best  on  the  globe,  and  at  tlie  shipyard  of  the  Union  Works 
is  a  hydraulic  dock,  with  a  platform  450  feet  by  06  feet,  lifted  by  thirty-three  cylinders, 
supported  by  seventy-two  piers.*  This  city  has  an  immense  foreign  trade,  principally 
with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  China,  Central  America,  and  Great  Britain.  In  the 
fiscal  year  I896-T  the  Imports  of  mercbandise  a^r^ated  in  value  (S4,S75,MS,  of  sold 
and  silver  coin  and  bullion,  #11,710,^6;  and  ext>orts  of  merchandise,  (39,647,606,  of 
coin  and  bnilton,  $10,543,078.  Besides  this,  luge  amounts  of  canned  fish  and  fruits, 
hooey,  borax,  and  ores,  wines,  sugar,  tea,  and  wool  are  shipped  by  sea  and  sent  east  by 
tall-  Easy  access  Is  had  to  the  suburbs  of  San  Francisco  by  the  numerous  ferries.  At 
Cliff  Point  are  the  famous  Seal  Bocks,  where  hundreds  of  huge  sea-lions  bask  In  the 
■un  or  tumble  in  the  ocean.  A  very  successful  mid-winter  Exposition  was  held  In  San 
Francisco  In  18M.  Bailroad  connection  is  made  with  all  parts  of  ttte  country  by  the 
California  and  Nevada,  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  the  San  Francisco  and  North  Pacific, 
the  Southern  Pacific,  and  the  South  Pacific  Coast  lines,  and  their  numerous  branches. 


1  streams  by  gravity  and  from  Lobns  creek  and 
lake  Merced  by  pumping  to  reservoirs,  the  whole  system  having  a  combined  storage 
capacity  of  over  66,000,000,000  gallons.     Pop.  '90,  -298,887. 

UM  nUKCIBCO  BAT,  In  n.w.  California,  a  considerable  body  of  water  lying 
principally  between  the  counties  of  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  San  Mateo, 
and  Marin,  recdving  the  drainage  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the  great  California  valley, 
which,  conducted  by  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaqnin  rivers,  flows  into  It  through  San 
Pablo  bay,  with  an  outlet  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  through  a 
channel  called  the  Golden  Gate.  The  channel  is  1}  m.  wide  and  2}  m.  long,  with  shores 
which  are  bold  and  rocky,  nearly  aOOO  ft.  high  on  the  n.,  and  on  the  b.  shining  white 
aand-bflls  from  300  to  400  ft.  high.  In  the  harbor  there  is  great  depth  and  excellent 
anchorage,  and  on  the  bar  at  the  entrance  there  is  80  ft.  of  water  at  low  tide.  It  con- 
tains aeveral  islands,  Alcatisz,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  4  m.  from  the  e 


Angel  island,  containing  800  acres,  the  largest  one  of  all,  and  Terba  Bueoa,  or  Goat 
Island.     Alcatrai  is  fortified,  and  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Golden  Gate  Is  Fort  Point. 


0  XOTnTTAUt,  the  highest  summit  In  Arizona,  12,561  ft.  above  the 
sea,  stands  alone  on  the  Colorado  plateau,  from  which  it  rises  abruptly  5000  ft.,  form- 
ing a  land-mark  seen  from  afar  In  all  directions.  Its  base  is  10  m.  in  diameter,  and 
from  its  summit  a  hundrM  volcanoes  may  be  seen. 


o.  In  central  Illinois;  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  61,186,  of  American  birth. 
^  SiiT'Logfield,  the  capital  of  the  state. 

',  a  West  Indian  beverage,  couBlsting  of  Haddra  wine,  syrup,  water,  and 
nutmeg. 

SUBIS  ISLAirSS  He  to  the  n.  of  Celebes,  hi  2°  to  4°  n.  lat.,  are  upwards  of  »  In 
number,  of  various  siMe,  and  nearly  all  inhabited.  Pop.  '88,  76,387.  The  three  largest 
Islands,  Great  Sangir,  Sjiauw,  and  Tagolandang,  with  those  which  surround  each,  form, 
as  it  were,  separate  groups.  In  the  Sangir  islands  are  many  moimtalns,  which,  except 
the  volcanoes,  aro  clothed  to  their  summits  with  a  rich  vegetation.  Great  Sangir  has  an  ■ 
area  of  347  sq.  m.,  and  is  divided  Into  four  kingdoms.  The  usual  anchorage  is  on  the 
w.  side,  in  3°  28'  n.  lat.  and  125°  44'  e.  long.     Pop.  45,000.     In  the  n.w.  Ts  a  volcano 
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called  Abu,  or  the 
In  Hay,  1860,  the  HI 
and  ISODUres  were  Imi. 

In  all  the  islanda,  the  a 
the  finest  sortB  of  timber  tn 
cocoa,  and  the  sUKar-cone  are  cultfvaMd. 

The  SanglreM  belong  to  the  Malay  race,  are  well  made  and  brare,  bat  canaiDg,  laZy, 
and  dtrty  in  their  habitn. 

UHO-KOL    See  Tohquin. 

SAITSBAAL.     See  Qbaai. 


iters  the  Adriatic  In  lat.  42°  IC  a. 

,  Mabqabet  Elizabeth  (n^  Muhsob),  b.  New  Bochelle,  N.  7.,  1838, 
She  married  Hr.  Qeorge  Sangater  in  1858.  She  has  contributed  UrRely,  both  In  pnwe 
and  verse,  to  periodical  literature,  especially  the  religiona  preet,  and  has  for  many  yean 
been  editor  of  the  home  department  of  the  New  York  Chritlian  Inidlvjttutr.  A  well- 
known  poem  of  hera.  An  (A«  Chtidrm  at  Bona  f  has  found  its  way  Into  all  the  principal 
anthologies.  Her  book,  foUi  vnik  OirU,  had  a  laive  sale  In  this  country  and  England. 
She  has  pabllahed  also  IFUk  my  JieigUxnt  (1896)  and  Eiuler  BtUt,  poems  i  1897). 

SAHQUIHA'BIA,  a  gennB  of  plants  of  the  DstonJ  order  papmeraeem,  hsTing  8  to  13 
I>etals,  2  Bligmas,  an  oblong  swollen  capsule  with  two  decfdaous  valves,  and  a  per- 
Bietent,  many^seeded  frame.  S.  Canadeiui),  Ihe  Blood-boot  or  Puccooit  of  Norlb 
America,  hsB  a  fleshy  root-etalk  abounding  in  a  red  juice,  which  abounds  alsoln  the  leaf- 
stalks: and  Bolilary  radical  leaves,  which  are  roundish,  deeply  hearUshaped,  and  witli 
about  fievec  tootb^  angles.  The  flowers  are  eolitsir  and  spring  from  the  root,  on  short 
Btalks.  The  whole  olant  Is  acrid  and  narcotic,  emetic  and  purgative  in  large  doeee;  and 
in  small  doses  stimulant,  diaphoretic,  and  expectorant.  It  is  much  used  as  a  medicine 
In  the  United  Btates. — It  is  supposed  to  owe  its  properties  to  a  peculiar  ^kaloid  called 
taoffuinariiu,  which  is  obtained  from  it  as  a  while  pearly  substance.  The  large  whits 
flowers  appear  early  in  spring,  and  are  a  frequent  ornament  of  flower-borders. 


,  T  Hdkret,  one  of  the  tinctures  of  Ices  frequent  occurrence  in  heraldry, 
denoting  blood  color,  and  represented  in  engraving  by  lines  crossing  each  other  saltlre- 
ways. 

aAirOinBOBBA'DKX,  or  &AKauiBOB'BKiE,  according  to  some  botanists  &  lurtuial  order 
of  plants,  but  more  generslly  regarded  as  a  suborder  of  Rosaces  (qv.).  As  a  sub- 
order, its  distinctive  diaracters  are  apetalous  flowers — Uie  tube  of  the  caljt  thickened, 
indurated,  and  lined  with  a  disk,  generslly  few  stamens,  and  a  solitary  carpel,  which 
ripens  into  a  nut  inclosed  in  the  calycine  tube.  About  150  ^cies  are  known,  all  of 
which  are  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby,  some  of  them  spiny. — The  leaves  of  aeaena  Mn- 

giitcrba,  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  land,  are  said  to  be  an  excellent  substitute  for  tea, 
t  American  species,  bumet  (q.v.)>  Is  among  the  best-known. 
SAVHEDBIH  (Gr.  lyn^driim).  the  supreme  national  tribunal  of  the  Jews,  establiehed 
at  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  probably  under  John  Uyrcan.  It  consisted  of  71  members, 
and  vas  presided  over  by  the  nasi  (pnnce),  at  whose  side  stood  the  ab-beth-din  (father  of 
the  tribunal),  Ita  membere  belonged  to  the  different  classes  of  society:  there  were 
pricBta  (areAiffrew);  eldeiB,  that  is,  heads  of  families,  men  of  age  and  experience  (prsf- 
hj/ieroi);  scribes,  or  doctors  of  the  law  (fframmateie);  and  others,  exalted  by  eminent 
learning — the  sole  condition  for  admission  into  this  assembly.  The  presidentship  wis 
conferred  on  the  high-priest  In  preference,  If  he  happened  to  possess  the  requisite  quali- 
ties of  eminence;  otherwise  "he  who  ezcels  all  others  in  wisdom,"  was  appointed,  lire- 
epeclive  of  his  station.  The  limits  of  ita  jurlsdictioD  are  not  known  with  certainty;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  supreme  decision  over  life  and  death,  Uie  ordeal  of  a  suspected 
wife,  and  the  like  criminal  matters,  were  exclusively  in  its  hands.  Besides  this,  hoW' 
ever,  the  regulation  of  the  sacred  times  and  seasons,  and  many  matters  conoeclcd  with 
the  eultu»  in  general,  except  the  sacerdotal  part,  which  was  regulated  by  a  special  court 
of  priests,  were  vested  In  it.  It  fixed  the  beginnlngsof  the  new  moons;  intercalated  the 
years,  when  neoeaeary:  watched  over  the  purity  of  the  priestly  families,  by  carefully 
examining  the  pedigrees  of  those  priests  bom  out  of  Palestine,  so  that  none  bom  from  ■ 
suspicious  or  ill-famed  mother  should  be  admitted  to  the  sacred  service;  and  the  like. 
By  degrees  the  whole  internal  administration  of  the  commonwealth  was  vested  in  this 
body,  and  it  became  necessary  to  establish  minor  courts,  similariy  composed,  all  over 
Uie  country,  and  Jerusalem  itself.  Thus  we  hear  of  two  inferior  tnbunals  at  Jerusalem, 
■  each  condstlng  of  2S  men,  and  others  consisting  of  three  men  only.  Theee  couria  of  St 
men  ^esaer  syuedrion),  however,  as  well  as  those  of  the  three  men,  about  both  of  which 
Josepbus  Is  silent,  probably  represent  only  smaller  or  larger  committees  chosen  from  the 
eeni-ral  body.    Excluded  from  Uie  office  of  Judge  were  those  bom  la  aduHeiy;  man 
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bom  of  non-Israelitisb  parents;  gamblera;  uenrera;  those -who  sold  fruit  grown  in  tlw 
Sabbaticnl  year;  and,  io  single  esses,  dsu  relatives.  All  these  were  also  not  admitted 
aa  wJLoesses.  Two  scribes  were  aLwavs  present,  one  re^stering  ibo  condenmatorT,  the 
other  the  exctilpatorf  votes.  The  mode  of  procedure  was  exw^inely  coraplicatwfl;  and 
nicb  was  tbe  caution  of  the  court,  eepocially  in  matters  of  life  and  death,  that  capital 
punishmeat  was  pronounced  in  the  rarest  instances  only.  Tlie  nasi  had  the  supreme 
direction  of  the  court,  and  convoked  it  when  necessary.  He  sat  at  the  head,  and  to  bia 
right  hand  was  the  seat  of  the  ab-beth-dJn;  the  rest  of  the  71  took  their  places accwdlng 
to  their  digoiCy,  in  front  of  them,  in  form  of  a  semicircle,  so  that  they  could  be  seen  l^ 
both  the  chief  officers.  The  lictors,  or  "sheriOs,"  were  always  present  at  the  session. 
The  court  met  on  extraordinary  occasions  in  the  house  of  the  meh-priest;  Its  s«neral 
place  of  assembly,  however,  was  a  certain  hall  [IMeai  hagant),  probably  situated  at  the 
8.e.  corner  of  one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  With  exception  of  Sabbath  and  feast 
days,  it  met  daily.  The  political  troubles  forced  the  sanheorim  (TO  B.C.)  to  change  its 
«bode,  which  was  first  transferred  to  certain  timaarB  {hannyoth)  at  Uie  foot  of  the  t«mple 
momiL  After  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  Jerusalem,  it  finally  established  itself, 
after  many  further  emigrations,  in  Babylon, 

We  cannot  here  enter  into  that  roost  difflctilt  question  as  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  the  sanhedrim,  and  how  far  it  was  intended  primarily  to  be  a  faithful  repro- 
duction of  the  Mosaic  assembly  of  Uie  70  (Moses  himself  making  71),  supposed  to  have 
been  re-established  by  Kzra  after  the  ezUe;  any  more  tlian  we  can  examiue  in  this  place 
into  the  widely  Afferent  opinions  lespecting  the  Jurisdiction  and  competence  of  the 
sanhedrim  at  the  time  of  Christ  and  the  apostles;  how  far,  in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to 
liave  existed  at  all — save  for  a  few  matters  of  smallest  importance — curtstlod  and  cir- 
curnacribed  as  it  was  by  the  Romans,  who  seem  lo  have  recognized  only  the  "  high- 
priesti"  and  that  collateral  but  most  vital  question,  whether  it  was  the  saiuiedrim  at  all 
from  whom  emanated  those  weU-known  acts  recorded  in  the  New  Testament.  There 
can  be  no  quesiioo  as  to  its  utter  incompetence  to  arraign  Christ  for  a  "  crimen  Imsa 
majeatads.  i.e.,  for  hixh  treason  gainst  the  Roman  emperor.  No  less  difiicult  Is  the 
eipltmatioQ  of  many  ofthe  proceedmgs  against  the  jostles  ascribed  to  this  body.  The 
sng^ntion  that  the  word  synedrion,  as  ased  in  the  Hew  Testament,  stands  only  for  an 
arbitrvily  convoked  "lynch-tiibunal,"  deserves  more  condderatlon  tbaa  it  has  nitlierta 

BAfltuTA  is  the  name  of  that  portion  of  the  Yedas  which  contaim  the  mantras  or 
taymna.     Sec  Veda. 

aUnLAG,  a  CO.  In  a  Hlchtean,  lying  on  lake  Huron  ;  drained  by  Black  and  Cass 
rivers;  fW)  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '00,83,680,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling  and 
broken,  and  the  soil  only  moderately  feriile  ;  wheat,  oats,  hay,  wool,  butter,  and  maple 
Btifrar  are  the  staples  ;  1umt>er  Is  the  chief  article  of  erport.  There  are  several  manufac- 
tories of  furniture  and  of  carriages,  and  4  fiouriugmills.     Co.  seat,  Bauilac  Center. 

KAHITAST  COIdOBBIOir,  Unitbd  States,  an  organization  crested  from  among 
the  people  of  the  northern  stales  during  the  war  with  tbe  ^oiitb,  wiiich  supplemented 
the  raeaical  service  of  the  union  army.  Its  duties  and  latwrs  comprebendea  the  choice 
and  inspection  of  camps;  the  transportation  of  Ibe  wounded  from  the  field  of  liailleand 
their  proper  hospital  accommodation  and  treatment;  the  supply  of  medical  and  general 
stores ;  Uie  formation  of  convalescent  camps;  the  organisation  of  relief  corps  to  proceed 
wherever  needed  and  perform  whatever  sanitary  or  other  helpful  service  was  rttjuired; 
the  special  Lospection  of  hospitals  by  skilled  surgeons  and  physicians;  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  bnreau  of  vital  statistics,  whose  reports  and  investigations  have  added  more 
to  the  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  the  sanitaiy  conditions  of  warfare  than  was 
ever  before  publiahe±  A  hospital  directory  contained  the  names  of  600,000  men  who 
passed  through  the  military  hospitals,  and  successfully  answered  70  per  cent  of  all 
inquiries  made  after  Itattles,  or  for  missing  friends  or  relatives.  Soldiers'  homes,  estab- 
lished by  the  commission,  afforded  food  and  shelter  to  as  many  as  2,000  soldiers  per  day 
during  the  four  years  of  the  war.  At  as  many  as  SOO  out  of^  the  700  battles  and  skir- 
mishes of  the  war,  the  commission  was  represented  by  its  agenta  and  its  benefits.  Mora 
than  4^500,000  meals  acd  1,000,000  nights  lodgings  were  supplied  by  this  organization; 
aod  $3..'SOO,0<KI  were  collected  by  it  of  soldiers'^pay.  The  quantity  of  stores  supplied  to 
the  soldiers  after  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  almost  incredible,  and  the  details  far  too 
numerous  for  statement  here.  The  first  call  for  funds  by  the  commisiiiun  was  made 
Jane  31, 1861;  and  up  to  Mar.  38.  1883,  but  little  more  than  $60,000  had  been  contrib- 
ated,  mostly  from  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  In  Sept.,  1863,  its  entire 
receipts  bad  reached  the  sum  of  $158,501.  The  magnificent  gift  by  the  stale  of  Cali- 
t«iiia  of  $100,000,  made  in  the  month  last  named,  secured  the  commission  from  failure; 
and  being  followed  within  two  weeks  by  anoibcr  donation  from  California  of  the  same 
amount,  melted  others  to  generous  giving,  and  thenceforth  there  was  no  lack  of  money. 
Early  in  1864  a  series  of  "sanitary  lidrs"  was  imdertaken  in  the  ciiief  cities  and  towns 
tbron^out  the  north,  and  ttiese  brought  enormous  sums  to  the  treasury  of  the  saiutary 
cmnmisaiotL 

Hie  following  table  shows  the  money  contribution  to  tile  IT.  S.  Banilary  Commission 
from  all  WDTcea,  Jnne  27,  1801.  to  Jan.  1,  1866' 
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After  the  Vila  the  entire  collection  of  records,  documeDle,  coirespoudence,  and  other 
papereof  tbe  U.  S.  sanltuy  commissi od  were  deposited  in  tlie  Aslor  library.  New  ¥orl£; 
una  some  veais  later  were  formallT  placed  id  the  posseasion  of  tliat  institutioD,  where 
tbey  reniftln  The  boacd  of  directiOD  of  the  eanitary  commission  comprised  Ihe  follow- 
ing eentlemea  named  bj  the  medical  bureau  and  the  aecretaiy  of  war  :  Her.  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Bellows,  Prof.  Alexander  D.  Bache,  Prof.  Wolcolt  Qibbs,  Dr.  Jeffries  Wyniaii,  Dr. 
W.  H.  Van  Buren,  Dr.  Samuel  O.  Howe,  R.  C.  Wood,  surgeon  U.  8.  A. ;  G.  W.  Cul- 
lura,  U.  B.  A.  ;  A.  £.  Shiras,  U.  S.  A.  Mr.  Fred.  Law  Olmsted  filled  the  position  of 
general  secretarj  of  the  commls^n  during  the  first  two  vears  of  its  history,  and  to  his 
Judgment,  eagailty,  and  admlnifllratiTe  ability  may  be  fairly  attributed  much  of  it? 
Buccess. 

aunTAXT  BOIBVOE,  comprising  Hygiene  (q.v.)  and  Preventive  Medicine,  Is  com- 
prehensively defined  as  the  science  of  preserving  the  health,  and  the  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  laws  of  sauitation.  The  special  subjecU  into  which  It  may  be  subcuvided 
and  the  principal  topics  with  which  ft  has  to  deal  are  : 

(11  Those  which  concern  the  snrroundings  of  man,  such  as  meteorological  conditions  -, 
the  Bite  or  soil  on  which  his  dwelling  is  placed  ;  the  character,  materials,  and  arrange- 
ments of  hjs  dwelling  ;  the  sir  he  orcstnes  ;  the  cleansing  of  Ills  dwelling  ;  and  Uie 
anangements  for  the  removal  from  it  of  excreta  and  other  waste. 

(3)  The  prevention  of  disease,  and  the  disposal  of  the  dead. 

(8)  The  personal  care  of  health,  covering  such  points  as  diet,  exercise,  and  clothing. 

Taking  up  these  topics  in  the  order  here  indicated,  we  may  proceed  to  the  discUHsion 
of  the  subject. 

1.  Mbteorolooical  ob  cltuatic  conditions. — Here  temperature  and  humidity 
are  the  two  points  that  obriously  ^present  themselveB  for  consideration,  but  it  is  very 
diiBcult,  indeed,  to  separate  their  influence  from  those  of  soil  or  site.  It  is  also  certain 
that  much  has  been  allribuled  to  climate  that  Is  really  due  to  other  causes.  It  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  principle  that,  If  moderate  care  be  taken,  man  may  preserve  hia 
health  in  almost  any  port  of  the  world,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  In  some 

E'aces,  such  as  hot  ana  moist  climates,  disease  causes  appear  to  be  more  easily  called 
to  action  than  under  colder  or  drier  conditions.  Some  diseases,  such  as  yellow  fever, 
appear  to  require  a  certain  tcmpcralure  for  their  development  and  propagation  ;  others, 
such  as  enteric  (commonly  called  "  typhoid  ")  fever,  appear  to  exist  indiscriminately 
under  any  meteorological  conditions ;  others,  such  as  cholera,  although  undoubtedly 
originating  In  hot  and  moist  countries,  appear  capable  of  being  propagated  in  most  part? 
of  the  world.  In  some  cases  great  heat  and  il[yness  arrest  disease,  as  used  to  be 
observed  in  Egypt,  where  the  plague  was  commonly  Kaid  to  cease  after  St.  John's  day. 
During  the  hot  wind  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  stnall-pox  is  arrested,  and  successful 
vaccination  becomes  impossible.  To  (he  sick  nr  drlicat*.  meteorological  conditions  are  of 
great  importance,  but  this  part  of  the  subject  belongs  more  to  the  treatment  of  disease 
than  to  general  hygiene.     To  the  healthy,  meteorological  coudilions,  however  mucA 


^ 


maj  affect  personal  comfort,  are  of  compkrattralr  little  momeat  u  regards  bealtb. 


sapposed  thai  ereat  heat  increased  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  later  obBervalloDS 
IWTe  ahowQ  tliu  to  be  eiroDeouB,  and  tliat  the  balance  is  soon  re-establiahed  by  the  proc- 
en  of  trMUplTstlon  ;  should  this,  however,  be  arrested,  then  a  rise  of  temperature  may 
bik«  place,  and  dbease  of  a  febrile  character  be  established. 

Taa  eon.  ob  bitb  or  thb  dwellino  is,  however,  of  greater  moment,  and  much 
tbxt  has  been  attributed  to  climate  has  been  more  trulj  due  to  localitj.  Soils  are  gen- 
eniUy  divided  into  moist  and  dir,  permeable  and  impermeable,  and  again  subdivided  ' 
accordtng  to  formation,  composition,  slope,  etc.  Healthy  soils  are  those  which  are  drr 
aod  permeable,  or  which  have  such  a  slope  as  renders  drainage  easy  ;  on  the  other  handf, 
soils  which  are  flat,  moist,  and  impermeable  are  generally  unhealthy.  Boils  contalnluK 
much  organic  matter  are  to  be  avoided,  such  as  alluvial  soils  generally,  as  well  a*  all 
marshy  dlstrlcta.  The  atr  In  soils  Is  generally  more  or  less  impure,  hence  the  unadvl- 
■ability  of  occupying  dwelUngH  below  the  ground  level  or  situated  immediately  on  ita 
surface.  The  water  In  the  soil  is  a  question  of  great  Importance,  apart  from  the  mere 
moisture.  At  varying  distances  from  the  surface,  but  everywhere,  there  exists  a  great 
■ubterianean  lake  or  sea.  known  as  the  ground- water  or  water-table,  which  is  constantly 
in  DDotion,  both  vertically  and  horizontally.  Its  horizontal  movement  Is  toward  tha 
nearest  water-course  or  toward  the  sea ;  its  vertical  movement  la  determined  by  rainfall 
chiefiy.  Huch  importance  has  been  attached  to  It,  and  the  following  points  may  becon- 
ddered  as  accepted  by  most  hygienlsls  :  (I)  a  permanently  high  ground-water — tliat  is, 
within  5  feet  of  the  surf  ace — is  ted,  whilea  permanently  low  gronnd-water — that  Is,  more 
than  15  feet  from  the  surface — is  good  ;  and  (2)  violent  nuctu&tlona  are  bad,  even  with  an 
average  low  ground-water  ;  acomparatlvely  high  ground- water  with  moderate  and  slow 
fluctuatioas  may  be  healthy.  According  to  the  school  of  Pettenkofer,  It  is  the  ground- 
water which  determines  tne  spread  of  certain  forma  of  disease,  sudi  as  cholera  and 
enteric  fever.  A  previousl;^  lugl''  level,  succeeded  by  a  fall,  with  a  certain  helKbt  of 
temperature  in  the  soil-air,  la  the  condition  believed  by  them  to  be  the  one  most  favor- 
able for  disease  producUon.  Healthy  soils  are  the  granites,  meCamorphlc  rocks,  clay 
■late,  limestone,  sandstoue,  chalk,  gravel,  and  sand  ;  unhealthy  are  clay,  sand  and  gravel 
with  clay  subsoil,  alluvial  soil,  and  marsb-lands,  with  the  exception  of  peatl&nds. 
Amoiu;  the  unhealthy  soils  ought  also  to  be  included  all  "made  soils,  particularly 
those  tnat  are  formed  so  often  In  towns  from  rubbish  of  ail  sorts.  Such  soils  ought  not 
to  be  occupied  as  building  sites  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  SAJtiTATioH  of  dwblukos  Involves  numerous  points.  The  site  has  been  con- 
sidered in  the  previous  seclion,  but  the  importance  of  excluding  soil  emanations  must  be 
Insisted  upon.  The  placing  of  a  dwelling  in  any  spot  of  ground  tends  to  exert  an 
extractive  force  upon  the  soil,  because  the  air  of  the  dwelling  Is  almost  always  warmer 
than  the  external  air,  and  there  is  therefore  a  constant  danger  of  sucking  up  the  more  or 
less  impure  soil-air  into  the  dwelling.  Not  only  Is  this  a  recognized  source  of  disease, 
but  fatal  cases  of  direct  poisoning  have  somclimefl  resulted,  aswhen  coal-gas  has  escaped 
hito  the  soil  below  or  near  a  dwelling.  An  impervious  foundation  Is  therefore  nec- 
ossary,  although  this  precaulioa  la  too  often  neglected,  even  in  high-claas  dweUings. 
Houses  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  receive  plenty  of  light,  not  merely  for 
work  OT  convenience,  but  as  a  matter  of  health.  Buulight,  tor  full  health,  Is  as  nec- 
essary as  air,  and  this  is  now  bo  stronely  recognized  in  America  that  In  many  of  the  hos- 
pitals la  this  country  rooms  are  provide'd  where  patients  may  take  a  "sun-balh.' 

Thb  itATBKiAif  of  which  houses  are  built  are  various.  Wooden  dwelltuga  have 
advantages,  but  there  Is  always  the  danger  of  lire.  Brick  or  stone  la  most  commonly 
used,  but  very  good  dwellings  may  be  made  of  concrete,  or  even  of  mud.  Probably 
the  best  material  is  good,  sound,  well-bumt  brick.  Dryness  must  be  secured  by  means 
of  danp-proof  courses  along  the  foundations,  hollow  walls,  and  cementing  or  slate- 
hangf  '  extemaUy.  Non-afaeorbent  surfaces  tatomally  are  important,  although  some 
write  ,  such  as  Pettenkofer,  etc.,  have  been  inclined  to  attribute  the  unhealthlness  of 
dwelLngs  to  the  Impermeability  of  the  walls  obstructing  air  change.  But  where  air  can 
pass,  organic  matter  can  lodge  and  becomes  a  source  or  danger.  It  is  better,  tliereforc, 
to  have  non-absorbent  surfaces  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  provide  for  ventilation  in 
other  ways.  Paint  that  cao  be  washed  Is  therefore  better  than  paper  ;  if  the  latter  la 
used  it  hEid  better  be  glazed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  scrape  oS  all  old  papers  beneath, 
as  they  and  the  pasta  used  with  them  tend  to  decompose  and  become  Injurious  to  health. 
Ceilings  ought  to  be  imperrlous  as  well  as  walls,  and  floors  ought  to  be  made  of  well- 
fltting  seasoned  wood,  caulked,  and  oiled  or  varnished  bo  as  to  make  them  water-tight. 

Proper  cubic  space  is  a  matter  of  great  Importance,  for  upon  it  depends  tho 
renewal  of  air.  The  air  of  an  air-space  can  seldom  be  changed  oftener  than  three  times 
■0  hour,  hence  the  space  ought  to  be  large  enough  to  allow  oisuch  rate  of  change  provid- 
ing enough  of  air  for  respiratory  purposes.  The  furniture  of  rooms,  especlallv  steeping 
rOMDB,  ought  not  to  tw  too  massive  ;  while  curtains  and  hangings  too  often  form  trape 
for  dost  and  organic  matter. 

The  wabmino  of  houses  Is  Important,  and  is  generally  badly  and  wsstefully  done 
The  open  tire-place  has  great  advantages,  but  It  is  In  many  cases  Insufficient.    When. 
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any  general  srstem  Is  employed  tt  Is  better  to  warm  the  air  In  the  room  IteeU,  u  by 
pipe*  conveying  hot  water  or  steam,  than  to  warm  it  before  delivery,  Overheafed 
rooms  mm  a  source  of  Ill-health.  For  sitting-rooms  60°  to  65'  is  quite  enough  ;  for  a 
study  or  work-room  60°  is  sufficient,  even  in  some  cases  leas  than  this.  A  Bleeping 
roam  need  never  be  above  60°,  often  with  advantage  below  it.  Fresh  air  ought  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  temperature,  except  under  extreme  circumstances.  DwellineB  should  not 
be  occupied  for  some  time  after  building,  till  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  Rheumatismi, 
oheet  diseases,  etc.,  are  very  apt  to  arise  from  neglect  of  this  precaution.    See  WABXiNe. 

ScmpiilouB  attention  to  cteattilness  is  necessary  In  dwellings,  and  there  is  wisdom  in 
their  periodical  vacation  for  a  certain  time,  so  as  to  let  them  lie  fallow,  as  it  were,  and 
interrapt  the  continuity  of  deposit  of  organic  matter.  Dwellings  ought  to  be  scattered 
over  as  wide  an  area  as  pOBsIble,  for  slatistlcs  show  that  sickness  and  death-rate  arc 
often  Inversely  proportioiul  to  the  amount  of  area  per  head  occupied  by  a  community. 
The  area  per  head  In  London  Is  estimated  at  double  that  of  Paris  and  many  other  cities, 
while  at  the  same  time  Its  death-rate  is  smaller  than  that  of  any  other  large  city  in 
Europe. 

AiB  Is  the  prime  necesaily  of  Ufa  Food  or  water  may  be  abstained  from  for  a  cno- 
■Iderable  time,  and  we  may  thus  have  an  opportunity  of  repladng  either  should  we 
doubt  its  purity  or  wholeeomencsa,  but  the  atmosphere  around  us  we  must  breathe  or 
die.  Hence  the  paramount  necessity  for  having  it  pure.  But,  although  this  is 
apparently  so  obvious,  attention  to  its  importance  has  been  very  generally  omitted.  Air 
consists  of  a  mecliauical  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nltroeen,  in  the  proportion  of  ne&rly  SI 
per  cent,  of  the  former  to  79  of  the  latter,  with  Bmalf  quaatitiee  in  addition  of  carbonic 
acid,  moisture,  orfjanlc  matter,  etc.  Bf  respiration  and  combustion  air  becomes  vitiated, 
the  oxygen  diminishing  and  tlie  cartwnic  acid  and  organic  and  sunpended  matter  increas- 
ing, within  certain  limits,  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  is  in  itself  immaterial  to  health, 
but  it  is  important  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  orgaoio  matter,  which  is  really  the 
dangerous  Impurity,  Air  vitiated  by  respiration  ia  also  much  more  dangerous  than 
When  the  carbonic  acid  is  partly  the  result  of  combustion.  It  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  air  cannot  be  considered  as  reallv  good  and  St  for  respiration  in  which  the 
respiratory  impurity  reckoned  as  carbonic  acid  much  exceeds  two  parts  in  10,000  by  vol- 
ume. On  the  other  himd.  If  air  can  be  kept  down  to  this  point  the  condition  may  be 
looked  upon  as  satisfactory.  The  amount  of  impurity  given  oft  by  living  beings  varies, 
of  course,  with  size,  weight,  age,  sex,  and  work,  but  it  may  be  allowed  that  under 
ordinary  drctimstances  It  amouate  to  about  six  cubic  feet  of  carbonic  acid  pet  head  In 
ten  hours  during  repose.  This  requires  an  hourly  supply  per  bead  ot  3000  cubic  feet  of 
fresh  air  for  lla  dilution,  and  this  amount  should  be  largely  increased  during  work  or  in 
sickness  (see  HoBPrrALa).  The  diseases  which  have  been  shown  to  arise  from  the  effects 
of  the  vitiated  air  are  widely  prevalent,  including  such  as  consumption  and  other  forms 
of  scrofulous  disorders,  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  sore  throat,  etc.  Crowded  and  ill- 
ventilated  places  also  tend  to  increase  the  virulence  and  the  rapidity  of  spread  of  the 
various  communicable  diseases.     Bee  Atmdbpbskb. 

Clganbino,  Including  the  removal  of  slops,  excreta,  etc.,  forms  one  of  the  moat 
Important  and  also  most  difllcult  of  questions.  The  main  principle  is  that  all  should  be 
immetllatoly  and  effectually  removed  from  the  bouse  and  its  neighborhood,  and  that 
there  should  be  no  posslbiiity  of  reQux  of  foul  air  from  drain  or  cesspool.  The  system 
of  water' carriage  is  certainly  the  cleanest  and  most  convenient,  especially  among  large 
communities,  but  other  systems  find  advocates.  In  villages  and  isolated  bouses  the  earth 
system  and  other  dry  methods  have  many  advantages.  The  question  of  the  disposal  of 
sewage  b  a  very  large  one,  into  which  it  is  Impossible  to  enter  hera.  Hitherto  aU,  or 
almost  all,  the  material  has  been  wasted  by  being  poured  Into  livers  or  the  sea,  (be 
streams  bcln^  thus  polluted  and  the  shores  rendered  offensive.  The  object  to  be  dmed 
at  is  to  utilize  a  product  ot  undoubted  fertilljilng  Influence,  without  endangering  the 
health  of  the  community.  The  diseases  to  be  apprehended  from  imperfect  methods  of 
sewage  removal  are  enteric  fever,  cholera,  diphtheria,  sore  throat,  and  an  aggravation 
of  most  other  diseases,  ospeciatly  those  of  an  eruptive  character.  Ashpits  ought  to  be 
especially  attended  to,  their  neglect  being  attended  with  much  danger. 

The  matter  to  be  dealt  with  may  conveniently  be  classified  as  made  up  of  four  parts  : 

(1)  dust,  ashes,  kitchen  waste,  and  solid  matters  generally,  other  than  solid  excreta ; 

(2)  excreta,  consisting  of  urine  and  fteces  ;  (8)  slop-water,  or  the  discharge  from  sinks, 
basins,  baths,  elc,  and  the  waste  water  of  industrial  processes  ;  (4)  surface  water  due 
to  rainfall.  Before  the  use  of  underground  conduits  became  general,  the  third  and 
fourth  constituents  were  commonly  allowed  to  sink  into  the  neighboring  ground,  or  to 
find  their  way  by  surface  ciutnnels  to  a  watercourse  or  to  the  sea.  The  flrst  and  second 
constituents  were  conserved  In  middens  or  pils,  either  together  or  separately,  and  were 
carried  away  from  time  to  time  to  be  applied  as  manure  to  the  land.  In  more  modem 
times  the  pita  In  which  excrement  was  collected  took  the  form  of  covered  tonka  called 
cesspools,  and  with  this  modification  the  primitive  system  of  conservancy,  with  occa- 
sional removal  by  carta,  is  atltl  to  be  found  in  many  towns,  Even  where  the  plan  of 
removing  excrement  by  sowers  has  been  adopted,  the  first  kind  of  refuse  named  aoove  Is 
Still  treated  by  collecting  it  in  palls  or  bins,  whose  contents  are  removed  by  carts  either 
dully  or  at  longbr  Intervals.  It  therefore  forms  no  part  of  the  nearly  liquid  sewage 
which  the  other  constituents  unite  to  form. 


■•^i**  BnoltBrr. 

The  mixaA  constituent  ia,  from  an  sgrlctiltnTal  point  of  view,  Ibe  most  valuable,  and 
from  a  hvglenic  point  of  vlsw  the  most  dangeroua,  element  of  sewage.  Bven  healthy 
excreta  decompose.  If  kept  lor  a  abort  time  after  they  are  product,  and  give  rise  to 
Dozious  gases  ;  but  a  more  serioua  danger  proceeds  from  tlie  fact  that  In  certain  cases 
of  Bickneea  theee  products  are  charged  with  spectac  germs  of  disease.  Speedy  removal 
or  deetmcUon  of  eicremental  sewage  Is,  therefore.  Imperative.  It  may  be  remored  In 
an  aamized  state,  either  in  pails  or  tanks,  or  (with  the  aid  of  pneumatic  pressure)  by 
pipes  ;  or  It  may  be  defecated  by  mixture  with  dry  earth  or  a^es  ;  or,  Anally,  It  mav 
be  conveyed  away  in  sewers  by  Kravitation,  after  the  addition  of  a  relatively  large  vol- 
Dine  of  water.  This  last  mode  of  disposal  Is  termed  the  water-carriage  system  of  sewer- 
age. It  Is  the  plan  now  nsually  adopted  In  towns  which  have  a  sufBcient  water  supply, 
and  it  is  probably  the  mode  which  best  meets  the  needs  of  any  large  community.  The 
sewers  which  carry  the  diluted  eioreta  serve  also  to  take  slop- water,  and  may  or  may 
Bot  be  used  to  remove  the  surface  water  due  to  rainfail.  The  water-carriage  system 
has  the  disadvantage  that  much  of  the  agricultural  value  of  sewage  Is  lost  by  ita  dilu- 
tion, while  the  volume  of  foul  matter  to  be  disposed  of  is  greatly  Increased.  But  it  has 
been  found  that,  even  when  the  excrement  of  a  community  is  kept  out  of  the  sewers 
and  subjected  to  distinct  treatment,  the  contents  of  the  sewers  are  still  so  foul  that  their 
discharge  into  streams  is  scarcely  less  obiectionable  than  when  tha  water-carriage  sys- 
tem ia  adopted  ;  and.  further.  It  appears  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  realize  the  agri- 
ColtorHl  value  of  eicrement  by  any  process  of  separate  treatment  that  is  not  offensive 
ordsngeroDS,  or  inapplicable  to  towns. 

When,  in  the  water-carriage  system,  the  same  sewers  carry  foul  sewage  and  surface- 
water  due  to  jainfall,  the  sewerage  Is  said  to  be  "  combined  -,  the  "  separate"  aystem, 
00  tlie  other  hand,  is  that  In  which  a  distinct  set  of  sewers  is  provided  to  carry  oS  rain 
fall.  Bach  plan  has  its  advantagea.  In  the  separata  system  Uie  foul-water  sewers  need 
be  large  enough  to  take  only  the  normal  flow  ;  tboy  may  thus  be  m^de  self-cleansinK 
much  mure  r^ily  than  if  their  size  were  sufilcfent  lo  carry  the  immensely  greater  vor 
ume  to  which  (on  the  combined  plan)  sewage  may  be  swollea  during  heavy  rain.  The 
araonnt  of  dangerously  foul  matter  la  also  much  reduced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  con- 
tents of  the  rain-water  sewers  are  stilt  too  much  tainted  by  the  filth  of  the  streets  to  ren- 
der their  discharge  into  rivers  or  lakes  undesirable  ;  and  the  complication  of  two  sets 
of  mains  and  branches  Is  a  serious  drawback.  Where  old  sewers  are  giving  place  lo 
D^w  ones  it  is  not  usual  to  retain  the  old  sewers  for  the  carriage  of  surface-water  ;  but 
Id  new  works  a  single  system  of  sewers,  provided  witli  storm-overflows  to  relieve  them 
of  part  of  the  ratntali  during  exceptionally  heavy  showers,  would  probably  be  preferred 
-D  nearly  every  case.     Since  sewers  should.  In  all  cases,  be  water-tight,   they  do  not 


The  water-carriage  system  of  seweraga  wU)  be  noticed  here  under  its  three  aspects  : 
(1)  the  ultimate  disposBl  of  sewi^e  ;  (2)  the  system  of  common  sewers  by  which  sewage 
is  conveyed  to   Its  destination ;  (8)  the  domestic  arrangements  for  the  collection  of 


The  Vltimate  DitposiU  of  Wat«r-caivi»d  Beieaae.—la  the  water-carriage  system  of 
sewerage  the  fertilizing  elements  are  so  largely  diluted  that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  turn  them  to  profitable  account.  It  has  been  estimated  that  every 
ton  of  Iiondon  sewage  contains  ingredients  whose  value  as  manure  Is  rather  more  tiian 
2d.  a  value  which,  could  it  be  realized,  would  make  the  sewage  of  the  metropolis  worth 
•  million  and  three  quarters  sterling  per  annum,  Bewage  farming,  however,  does  not 
pay.  After  much  costly  experiment  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground  that  neither  by 
a[^ly1ng  sewage  directly  to  land,  nor  by  any  process  of  chemical  treatment  that  has  yet 
been  oropoaed,  can  sewage  be  made  to  ylcM  a  return  as  manure  which  will  cover  Ibe 
cost  oT  its  transport,  treatment,  and  distribution,  except  perhape  in  a  few  cases  where 
the  rarcumstancee  are  peculiarly  favorable. 

Five  methods  of  treating  sewage  may  be  named,  of  which  two  or  more  are  often 
found  in  combination. 

DiieAarye  inia  t/ie  tea  or  Into  a  large  watercourse  Is  in  general  the  least  costly  means 
by  which  a  community  can  rid  itself  of  its  sewage.  Much  core  In  the  choice  oi  outlets 
ii  necessary  to  make  this  plan  effective  in  avoidmg  nuisance.  Some  towns  make  use 
of  taulcs  or  oatlat-sewers  of  large  capacity,  from  which  the  discharge  is  allowed  to 
occur  only  when  the  tide  Is  ebbuig.  When  the  volume  of  sewage  Is  very  large,  oven 
this  precantjon  does  not  wholly  protect  the  neighboring  coasts  from  foul  deposits, 
A  itilklng  instance  Is  furnished  by  the  case  of  London,  which  discharges  Its  sewage 
into  the  tidal  estuary  of  (he  Thames  at  Barking  and  Crossness  during  only  some  three  or 
loor  hours  tmm  the  time  of  each  high  tide.  It  is  found  that  the  alscharged  matter  Is 
wadied  up  and  down  the  river  with  everv  tide,  and  that  the  portion  that  hi  not  deposited 
in  the  form  of  mud  banks  only  very  slowly  works  Its  way  lo  the  sea. 

Broad  Irrigation.— ^Y  this  is  meant  the  use  of  sewage  to  irrigate  a  comparatively 
i«|e  tract  of  cultivated  knd,  in  the  proportion  of  about  1  acre  (or  more)  of  land  to  every 
livpersons  in  the  sewage-contributing  population.  This  system  is  now  largely  and 
MOMastallv  used,  especially  where  the  soil  is  a  porous  sandy  loam.  Fears  that  the 
^"ns  woold  prove  (fimgerous  to  the  health  of  the  neighboring  district,  and  that  the 
ovt*  and  TegetstAes  grown  on  them  would  be  unwholesome,  tuve  proved  groundless- 
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When  the  farm  la  properlj  laid  out  and  carefully  managed  the  efflueot  water  is  pure 
enough  to  be  admitted  to  a  clear  stream  from  which  water-supply  is  drawn.  Broad 
Irrigation  ib  practised  at  macy  English  towns  ;  and  it  has  recently  been  applied  on  a 
very  large  s<»le,  to  diapoee  of  the  sewage  of  Berlin. 

iTiieTmilUnt  Downteard  MUraiion. — This  Is  another  mi>dc  of  purifying  by  applying 
It  to  land,  which  differs  from  broad  irrigation  in  reouliing  a  much  smaller  area  in 
proportion  to  the  sewage  dealt  with.  In  18T0,  Dr.  Frankland  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  if  sewage  were  passed  through  porous  soil,  not  continuously  but  at  Interrala 
long  enough  to  let  the  soil  become  aerated,  rapid  purification  look  place  through  the 
oxidizing  action  of  the  air  which  the  soil  held  in  ita  pores.  He  esttmaled  that  an  acre 
of  suitable  ground,  well  fumiahed  with  subsoil  drains  to  remove  the  water  after  percola- 
tion, could  In  this  way  take  the  sewage  of  2000  persons.  This  estimate  is  now  con- 
sidered excessive,  and  1000  persons  to  the  acre  Is  a  more  recent  limit.  Hr.  J.  Bailey- 
Denton  at  once  took  up  Dr.  Frankland's  suggestion,  and  in  his  hands  the  system  of 
Intermittent  filtration  through  land  has  been  successfuHv  applied  to  the  sewage  of  many 
towns.  The  land  which  constitutes  the  filter  is  usea  to  grow  vegetables  and  other 
crops.  Clay  soils  are,  as  far  as  possible,  avoided,  and  the  land  Is  thoroughly  under- 
druned  at  a  depth  of  about  6  feet.  The  sewage  Is  distributed  over  the  surface  in  open 
channels,  (he  proper  laying  out  of  which  la  an  important  it«m  in  the  cost  of  the  aystem, 
but  is  essential  to  its  success.  When  the  number  of  persons  exceeds  600  per  acre  it  is 
adriaabte  to  precipitate  the  solid  matter  that  is  held  In  suBpension  before  the  liquid  U 
applied  to  the  land,  in  onler  to  prevent  the  surface  of  the  ground  from  becorolng  clogged 
with  sewage  sludge.  Mr.  Bally-Denton  has  pointed  out  the  advantage  which  Ibe 
system  of  intermittent  filtration  offers  as  a  supplement  to  broad  irrigation,  where  Uiat  la 
carried  out.  A  serious  objection  to  the  disposal  of  sewage  by  irri^alion  is  the  fact  that 
the  farmer  must  take  the  sewage  always,  at  times  when  it  hurts  the  land  as  well  ar  '' 


times  when  the  land  wants  it.  But  by  laying  out  a  portion  of  the  land  as  a  filter  bed 
the  sewage  may  be  thrown  on  that  whenever  its  presence  on  the  remainder  would  do 
harm  rather  tuan  good.  Mr.  Denton  has  applied  this  combined  system  in  several 
Instances,  and  insists,  apparently  with  much  reason,  that  such  a  combination  offers  a 
better  prospect  of  profit  than  any  other  efficient  mode  of  purifying  sewage. 

FiUmtioa  throv^h  Artifieial  Mltert  of  sand,  gravel,  ashes,  cliarcoal,  coke,  peat,  etc, 
though  often  experimented  on,  can  scarcely  be  described  as  an  actual  syitero.  It  ia 
attended  by  the  difficulty  that  the  filter  becomes  speedily  choked  by  the  deposit  of 
sludge.  Tne  intermittent  use  of  a  suitable  artificial  fflter  mil,  however,  serve  tmdently 
to  oxidize  and  therefore  purify  the  liquid  portion  of  sewage  from  whicjt  the  sludge  has 
been  previously  precipitated,  and  filtration  through  coke  is  used  in  some  instances  as  a 
eapplemeot  t^i  the  process  which  la  next  ta  be  described. 

Chemical  Tnalmenl,  or  JPreeipitaiion.—Y^^n  sewage  is  allowed  to  stand  or  to  flow 
very  slowly  through  a  large  tank,  a  gradual  subsidence  of  the  solid  particlta  takes  place. 
Tlie  subsidence  is,  however,  much  too  slow  to  be  complete  betora  decomposition  seta 
In.  But  it  may  he  very  greatly  accelerated  by  the  addition  of  certain  reagents,  wiUi 
the  object  of  producing  a  precipitate  which.  In  falling,  will  cany  down  with  It  the 
minute  particles  of  solid  matter  that  are  suspended  throughout  the  mass.  Lime  19 
the  substance  most  usually  employed.  It  Is  IntroducMl  In  the  form  of  milk  of  lime,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  about  one  ton  of  Ume  to  one  million  gallons  of  sewage.  When 
thoroughly  mixed,  the  liquid  is  left  at  rest,  and  a  rapid  separation  of  the  sewage 
follows.  Into  a  comparatively  clear  supernatant  liquid  and  a  glutinous  precipitate  or 
"  sludge. "  The  sludge  has  flttle  value  as  manure,  for  the  best  agricultural  constituents 
of  sewage  are  contained  in  solution,  and  very  little  of  the  soluble  matter  is  carried  down 
in  the  deposit.  The  sludge  Is  dried  by  being  strained  over  beds  of  slag,  pressed  into 
blocks,  for  transport,  and  got  rid  of  by  Iteing  burnt  or  dug  Into  the  ground  or  thrown 
into  the  sea.  It  has  beeu  used  in  the  manufacture  of  bricks  and  of  cement,  but  in 
general  it  can  be  disposed  of  only  at  a  loss.  The  clarified  effluent  still  contains  dissolvt  d 
organic  matter,  ana  may  be  admitted  Into  running  streams  only  when  a  high  standanl 
of  purity  Is  not  compulsorv.  When,  however,  the  volume  of  the  running  water  which 
it  enters  ia  relatively  very  large,  a  quick  purification  takes  place  by  means  of  the  oxygen 
which  the  water  carries  In  Borution, 

The  lime  process  is  practised,  without  further  purification  of  the  effluent  water,  in 
England  at  Leeds  end  elsewhere.  At  Bradford,  too,  after  precipitation  by  Ume,  the 
effluent  Is  filtered  through  beds  of  coke-breeze.  At  Birmingham,  the  sewage  of  600.000 
people,  after  clarification  by  lime  (which  also  serves  to  neutralize  the  acid  contributed 
by  manufactories),  is  used  to  irrigate  a  farm  of  IIJOO  acres. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  still  exists  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  broad  irrigation, 
filtration  through  land,  and  chemical  treatment,  as  a  means  of  disposing  of  sewage. 
That  either  of  the  two  first  plans  or  a  combination  of  them  both  can  be  made  to  yield 
a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  sewage  problem,  from  a  hygienic  point  ot  view,  seems 
unquestionable.  That  chemical  treatment,  cspeclallT  If  supplemented  by  filtration 
through  land,  will  also  purify  well,  Is  generally  admitted.  Mo  process  of  effective 
puriGcatiou  is  now  expected  to  yield  a  profit ;  but  the  question  of  cost,  on  which  the 
choice  of  a  system  principally  turns,  is  too  extensive  to  be  touched  in  (his  article. 

Th«  Con'Btyajice  of  Sewage. — For  small  sewers,  circular  pipes  of  glazed  earthenware 


<K  Ar^^Haj  or  of  molded  cement  are  uoed,  from  ft  incIieB  to  18  Inches  and  even  30  inches 
in  diameter.  The  pipes  sre  made  In  short  lengths,  and  are  usubIIj  jointed  by  pasdng 
tlie  end  or  spigot  of  one  into  the  socket  or  faucet  of  the  next.  Into  the  space  between 
tho  B[^got  and  faucet  a  ring  of  gasket  or  tarred  hemp  should  be  forced,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Biwce  filled  up  with  cement,  not  clay.  The  gasket  prevents  the  cement  from  enter- 
fnK  the  pipe,  and  so  obstructing  the  flow  ;  at  the  same  time  it  forms  an  elasiing  packing 
which  serves  to  keep  the  snccessive  lengths  of  pipe  concentric,  even  If  the  cement 
should  fall.  The  pipes  are  laid  with  the  spigot  ends  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
flow,  with  a  uniform  gradient,  and,  where  practicable.  In  straight  lines.  In  special 
positions,  such  as  under  the  bed  of  a  stream,  cast-iron  ptiws  are  used  for  the  conveyance 
of  sewage.  Where  the  capacity  of  an  19-inch  circular  pipe  would  1>e  insufficient,  built 
■ewers  are  used  In  place  of  eaithenwnre  pipes.  These  are  sometimes  circular  or  oval, 
bat  more  commonly  of  an  egg-shaped  section,  the  invert  or  lower  side  of  the  sewer 
bdng  a  curve  of  shorter  rodiua  than  the  arch  or  upper  side.  The  advantage  of  this 
form  lies  in  the  fact  that  great  variations  In  the  rolume  of  flow  must  be  expected,  and 
the  egg-section  presents  for  the  small  or  dry-weather  flow  a  narrower  channel  than 
woulobe  presented  by  a  circitlar  sewer  of  the  same  total  capacity. 

Built  sewers  are  most  commonly  made  of  bricks,  moulded  to  suit  the  curved  struc- 
ture of  which  they  are  to  form  part.  Separate  invert  blocks  of  glazed  earthenwarr, 
' tia,  or  fire-clay  are  often  used  In  combination  with  brickwork.     The  bricks  are 

T  a  templet  made  to  the  section  of  the  seiver,  and  are  grouted  with  cement. 

e  Is  now  very  largely  used  '     "       "     " '        '  ...... - 

ickwork  or  alone.  For  tbii 
sand  and  gravel  or  broken  stone  t< 
for  or  as  a  backlog  to  a  brick  ring,  or  aa  the  sole  material  of  construction  bv  runnhig 
it  into  position  round  a  mould  which  1»  removed  when  the  concrete  is  stifflcieiitly  sec, 
the  Inner  snrface  of  the  sewer  being  in  this  case  coated  with  a  thin  layer  of  at 

In  determining  the  dimensions  of  sewers,  the  at '  -' 

as  equal  to  the  water  supply  tgenerally  about  80  g 
moat  be  added  an  allowance  for  the  surface  water  due  to  rainfall.  The  latter,  which  la 
generally  by  for  the  larger  constituent.  Is  to  be  estimated  from  the  maximum  rate  of 
rdnfall  for  the  district  and  from  the  area  and  character  of  the  surface.  In  the  sewerage 
of  Berlin,  for  example  (one  of  the  most  recent  Instances  of  the  combined  water-carriage  sys- 
temaiqdiedonala^Bcale),tbeinaxlmDmrainfallaIlowedfDr  is  {of  an  Inch  per  hour,  of 
which  one-third  is  supposed  to  enter  the  aewers;  In  any  estimate  of  the  size  of  sewers 
baaed  on  rainfall  account  mnBt,  of  course,  be  taken  of  the  relief  provided  by  storm -over- 
flows, and  also  of  the  c^McIty  of  the  sewem  to  become  slm[dy  charged  with  water  during 
the  short  time  to  which  very  heavy  showers  are  invariably  limitetT  Bainfall  at  the  rale 
of  S  or  9  Inches  per  hour  has  been  known  to  occur  for  a  few  minutes,  but  it  Is  altogether 
nnneceesary  to  provide  (even  above  storm-overflows)  sewers  capable  of  dlsdiarglng  any 
■och  amount  as  this  ;  the  time  taken  by  sewers  of  more  moderate  size  to  fill  womd  of 


Itself  prevent  the  discharge  from  them  from  reaching  a  condition  of  steady  flow  ;  and, 
apart  from  this,  the  risk  of  damage  by  such  an  extwptlonal  fall  would  not  warrant  so 
great  an  initial  expenditure.    EnnneeTB  differ  widely  in  their  estimates  of  the  allowance 


to  be  mode  tor  the  discharge  oi  smrface  water,  and  no  rule  can  be  laid  down  which 
would  b«  of  general  application. 

DmuiIU  SetMrage.—lii  the  water-carriage  system  each  house  has  Its  a 

Fdr^n-idpes,  soil-pipes,  and  waste-pipes  —■-'-'-  •— -"  ■• "--  ■---■--    -■ 

nd  gullies  within  and  about  the  house  to 
to  renrave  sewage  from  the  house  and  i     .  ,        , 

deposit  by  the  way  ;  the  air  within  them  must  be  kept  out  of  the  dwelling,  by  placing 
a  water-trap  at  every  opening  through  which  sewage  is  to  enter  the  pipes,  and  by 
making  all  internal  pipes  gas-tight ;  the  pipes  must  be  freely  ventilated' by  a  current  of 
fresh  air.  In  order  to  oxidize  any  deposited  filth  and  to  dilute  any  noxious  gas  they  msy 
GODtain  ;  finally— and  this  is  of  prime  importance— the  sit  of  the  common  sewer  must 
be  rigorously  shut  out  from  all  drains  and  pipes  within  the  house.  To  disconnect  the 
idpea  of  eacn  Individual  house  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  common  sewer  is  the  flrst 
principle  of  sound  domestic  sanitation.  When  this  is  done  the  house  Is  safe  from 
GOntaglou  from  without,  so  far  as  contagion  can  come  through  eewer  gas ;  and,  how- 
ever bulty  in  other  respects  the  internal  flttitigs  may  be,  the  house  can  suffer  no  other 
risk  than  that  which  arises  from  lla  own  sewage. 

Frotectlon  aAinsI  the  passage  of  gas  through  openings  which  admit  of  the  entry  ot 
water  is  secured  by  the  familiar  device  known  as  the  waier-trao. 

The  simplest  and  In  many  respects  the  best  form  of  trap  is  a  bent  pipe  or  Inverted 
dphon,  which  is  sealed  by  water  lying  in  the  bend.  The  amount  of  the  seal  varies  In 
proctiM  from  about  on  inch  to  S  Inches,  If  the  pressure  of  tdr  within  the  pipe,  below 
the  trap,  is  greater  than  that  of  the  air  above  the  trap  by  an  amount  exc««ding  the 
pieesui'e  doe  to  a  coloirm  of  water  equal  In  height  to  the  seat,  the  trap  will  be  forced 
aitd  air  will  bubble  Ihrongh.  This  Is  one  way  in  which  a  trap  may  fail,  but  this  may 
he  prevented  by  sufficient  ventilation  of  the  pipe  below  the  trap.  Other  poedbilitles  of 
failure  are,  however,  only  too  numerous.  If  the  pipe  is  disused  for  some  time,  the 
water  may  evaporate  so  considerably  na  lo  break  the  seal.    The  pipe,  if  of  lead,  may 


talluv. 


bend  oat  of  tba,pe,  or  It  may  even  be  bo  badly  aet  In  the  flnt  Instance  as  to  nuke  the 
trap  inoper&tiTe  The  seal  may  be  broken  by  ite  cspillary  action  of  a  thread  or  atrip 
of  cloth,  hanglnz  OTer  the  lip  of  the  trap  and  causing  the  water  to  drain  away.  A  rush 
of  water  down  tne  pipe,  suddenly  aneated,  may  paas  the  trap  with  such  momentum  aa 
to  leave  it  wholly  or^ar^  emp^,  "  One  more  imperfection  in  trap*  may  be  named. 
The  ezpeiimenCs  of  Dr.  E%rKUS  liave  shown  that  the  water  in  traps  will  ^ow  gaaes  to 

C  through  hy  absorbing  the  gas  on  one  surface  and  giving  it  off  at  the  other.  It  is 
_  robabie  that  tills  actibn  occurs  to  sui^  an  extent  as  to  be  daniterous  by  permitting 
the  transfer  of  disease  germs  from  one  to  the  other  sida.  A.paxt  from  any  risk  of  thla 
kind,  however.  It  ia  clear  that  a  trap  is  open  to  so  many  poBsibillUes  of  failure  as  to 
'form  a  very  insufficient  barrier  between  the  air  of  a  room  and  the  foul  air  of  a  sewer. 
Kevertbeleaa,  the  practice  was  until  very  lately  almost  untveraal,  and  is  still  far  from 
uncommon,  of  connecting  closets,  sinks,  and  even  bedroom  haMns  with  common  sewers 
hy  a  continuous  system  of  piping,  in  which  the  onlv  safeguard  against  the  entry  of 
sewer  gas  is  a  single  trap  close  to  each  sink  or  basin.  This  means  that  sewer  gas. 
charged  with  the  infection  of  a  whole  community,  JB  brought  within  a  few  inches  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  dwelling,  ready  to  contaminate  it  whenever  the  trap  faiU  from 
any  of  the  causes  which  have  been  named,  or  whenever,  by  a  flow  of  water  through  il. 
the  seal  is  sufficiently  disturtied  to  allow  bubbles  of  ebs  to  escape  Into  the  room.  The 
remedy  for  this  lies  In  having,  at  any  convenient  point  on  each  house-drain,  a  discon- 
necting trap  which  separates  IJie  bouse  system  from  the  sewer,  and  so  establishes  what 
may  be  called  an  outer  line  of  defense.  Any  accidental  leakage  of  sewer  gas  through  it 
then  does  no  more  than  cause  a  comparatively  slight  pollution  of  the  air  within  the 
house-drains,  and  If  these  are  well  ventilated  the  effects  of  this  are  insensible.  At  each 
individual  basin  or  other  fitting  a  trap  is  still  required,  but  its  function  is  now  merely 
to  shut  out  the  air  of  the  house-drains  from  the  rooms,  and  as  the  air  of  the  house- 
drains  is  no  longer  polluted  by  connection  with  the  sewers,  the  occasional  fiUlure  of 
this  function  is  a  matter  of  comparatively  small  moment.  Further,  the  disconnecting 
trap  on  the  house-drain  furnishes  a  convenient  place  of  access  for  fresh  air  :  and  the 
ventilation  is  completed  by  carrying  the  highest  point  of  each  soil-pipe  or  waste-pipe  up 
to  the  level  of  the  roof  and  leavhig  it  open  there."  The  soil-pipe  is  ventilated  by  a 
current  of  air  which  (usually.  It  not  always)  Bows  upwards.  This  not  only  dilutes  any 
gases  tliat  are  produced  in  the  pipe,  but  qult^ly  oxidiKes  any  foul  matter  that  may 
adhere  to  the  sides.  Care  muat  be  taken  to  avoid  having  the  upper  end  of  the  pipe 
open  near  windows  or  under  eaves.  Sometimes,  the  branch  leaaing  to  a  water-closet 
is  ventilated  by  a  pipe  carried  into  an  upper  part  of  the  soil-pipe  ;  this  is  scarcely 
necessary  if  the  branch  be  short.     Another  construction  Is  to  car^  a  distinct  ventilating 

Sipe  up  from  tlie  top  of  the  branch  to  a  point  above  the  roof  ;  aun  where  several  fittings 
iacharge  into  one  soil-pipe,  the  same  ventilating  pipe  may  be  made  to  serve  for  all. 
By  another  arrangement  of  double  disconnecting  trap  any  sewer  gas  forcing  the  trap 
next  the  sewer  is  slillkept  back  by  the  upper  trap,  and  will  escape  by  a  grating  or  open 
ventilating  shaft,  while  air  to  ventilate  the  house-drain  enters  the  upper  trap  from  the 
man-hole.  Thia  arrangement  no  doubt  gives  more  absolute  protection  than  a  ainele 
trap  of  the  kind  atreadv  described,  but  It  is  probahle  thai  (except  In  cases  where  the 
sewors  are  very  foul  and  liable  to  frequent  excess  of  pressure)  the  advantage  is  so  slight 
as  to  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  liability  to  accidental  stoppage  and 
greater  complexity  which  this  arrangement  entails. 

The  extent  to  which  It  is  permissible  or  advisable  In  practice  to  allow  several  Sttings 
to  discharge  Into  a  single  waste-pipe  or  soil-pipe  will  vary  la  different  cases.  We  can 
recognize  a  broad  distinction  between  sewage  from  cloeets  and  urinals,  liable  to  the 
most  dangerous  taint  should  disease  occur  within  the  house,  and  comparatively  in- 
nocuous sewage  that  comes  from  basins,  baths,  and  sinks.  Bome  sanitanans  go  so  far 
as  to  advise  that  these  two  classes  of  sewage  should  be  kept  absolutely  apart  within 
the  house,  by  the  use  of  a  complete  system  of  house  drain-pipes.  This,  however,  is  an 
extreme  measure  ;  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  urgied  against  the  discharge  into  a 
water-claset  soil-pipe  of  water  from  a  bath  or  waslihand  basin  in  the  same  room,  except 
perhaps  that  if  the  aoil-pipe  Is  of  lead  its  corrosion  is  hastened  by  hot  water  ;  and  the 
additional  fluabtng  which  the  soil-pipe  so  receives  is  a  distinct  advantage.  But  to  con- 
nfcct  a  water-closet  soil-pipe  with  sinks  and  basins  in  other  apartments  is  to  multiply 
possibilities  for  the  spread  of  disease  within  the  bouse,  and  It  is  strongly  advisable  to 
convey  the  waste  from  them  by  a  separate  pipe,  protected  from  the  sewer  by  a  discon- 
necting trap  of  Its  own  with  a  grating  open  to  the  air.  This  applies  with  special  foreo 
to  the  wash-basins  that  are  often  flxed  in  bedrooms  and  dressing-rooms.  Nothing  could 
be  more  dangerous  than  the  usage — of  which  many  good  houses  still  furnish  inslancea 
■ — of  multiplying  these  conveniences  without  regard  to  the  risk  they  involve,  and  making 
this  risk  as  great  as  possible  by  placing  each  in  direct  communication  tlirough  an 
ordinary  trap  with  the  soil-pipe,  ilself  perhaps  unventflaled  and  provided  with  no 
disconnection  from  the  sewer.  Even  when  the  drain  or  soil-pipe  Is  ventilated  and 
disconnected  from  the  sewer,  no  bedroom  basin  should,  under  any  circumstances,  ba 
iillowed  to  discharge  Into  it  without  first  passing  a  separate  open  trap.  On  the  other 
hnnd,  a  bedroom  I^sin  may  be  made  perfectly  safe  by  leading  Its  waste-pipe  (trapped 
under  the  basin  in  the  usual  way)  Into  an  open-air  diannel  which  communicates  wiUi 


the  sewer  hy  a  surface-trap  or  gully  outside  the  bouse.  Similar  trestment  gliould  be 
adopted  in  the  case  of  paotrj  and  scullery  aloks.  Under  must  plumbioK  fiituru  it  is 
usual  to  place  a  safe-lray  to  receive  any  water  acddenully  spilt.  The  disciiarge  pipes 
from  these  trays  are  sometimes,  but  very  obiectionably,  lei  into  the  waste-pipe  or  soil- 
pipe  t>elow  the  Allure.  The  proper  method  of  providing  (or  the  discharge  of  water 
■pilt  into  the  saFetray  is  to  lead  a  pipe  from  it  through  the  wall  and  allow  it  to  end  in 
the  open  air  ;  a  flap  valve  fixed  on  the  end  will  serve,  if  need  be,  to  keep  out  draught. 

OvERFixtw- PIPES  from  cisteroB  used  for  dietetic  purposes  should  be  led.  In  the  same 
tray,  into  the  open  air  and  not  into  soil-pipes  or  wasie-pipes.  Traps  on  them  cannot  be 
depended  on  to  remain  sealed,  and  any  connection  of  an  overfiow-pipe  with  a  soil-pipe 
would  result  in  allowing  foul  air  from  the  pipe  to  diffuse  itself^over  the  surface  of 
water  in  the  cistem^a  state  of  things  peculiarly  likclv  to  cause  pollution  of  the  water. 
When  a  cistern  is  used  only  for  water-closet  service,  ira  overflow-pipe  may  properly  be 
led  into  the  basin  of  the  closet. 

Rain-pipes,  extending  as  they  do  to  the  roof,  are  sometimes  used  to  serve  as  ven- 
tilatine  contiaualions  of  soil-pipes  and  wasle-pipes.  Tlie  practice  is  open  to  serious 
objection,  for  it  discharges  the  drain  air  just  under  the  eaves,  at  a  place  where  sir  is 
generally  being  drawn  into  the  house.  The  ventilating  end  of  a  soil-pipe  should  be 
carried  to  a  higher  level,  clear  of  the  lower  edge  of  the  roof.  It  is  better  to  restrict 
rain-pipes  to  their  Ic^itiniate  function  of  talcing  surface  water  from  the  roof,  or  at  most 
to  allow  (hem  to  receive  slop-water  from  sinks  and  basins,  and  to  make  tiiem  terminate 
in  or  over  open  traps  from  which  a  connection  is  taken  to  the  house-drain  or  sewer. 

HouBE-DR.MNB — that  is  to  say,  those  parts  of  the  domestic  system  of  drainage  which 
extend  from  the  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes  to  the  sewer,  are  made  of  glazed  flre-cluy 

Sipes.  generally  6  inches,  but  sometimes  only  4  Inches  in  diameter.  A  ^ger  size  than 
tncbes  is  rarely  if  ever  desirable.  The  pipes  are  spigot-and- faucet- jointed,  and  the 
joints  should  be  made  with  cement  in  the  manner  ah^tdy  descritied  for  sewers.  Wiien, 
as  is  often  unavoidable,  the  house-drain  has  to  pass  under  a  part  of  the  house,  or  to 
come  from  tiack  to  front,  iron  pipes  jointed  with  lead  and  coated  with  an  anti-corrosive 
compound  are  preferred  to  fire-clay  pipes,  as  giving  a  belter  aecuilty  against  the  pra- 
dnctioo  of  leaks  by  the  settling  of  the  soil  and  other  causes.  Soil-pipes,  when  cairied 
down  intide  the  bouse,  are  either  of  lead  or  iron  ;  when  outside  the  house  they  are 
usually  of  iron.  An  outside  aoil-pipe  is  obviously  preferable  to  an  inside  one  ;  If  the 
arrangement  of  the  building  makes  an  inside  sod-pipe  necessary,  care  must  be  taken 
that  it  shall  be  easily  accessible  for  inspection  at  all  parts  of  its  length.  The  usual 
diameter  is  4  inches.  For  the  sake  of  good  ventilation  it  is  desirable  to  continue  the 
soil-pipe  to  a  point  above  the  roof  without  reduction  of  diameter  rather  than  apply  a 
smaller  ventilating  pipe.  Amongst  reasons  for  ventilation  one  remains  to  be  mentioned — 
that,  owing  to  the  corrosive  action  of  sewer  gas,  the  life  of  the  soil-pipe  is  greatly  short* 
ened  If  provision  for  the  free  circulation  of  air  be  wanting  or  insufncient.  A  cloeed 
Boll-pipe  becomes  in  time  pitted  with  holes,  especially  in  the  upper  parts  of  Ita  length. 


Defective  joints  in  soil-pipes  and  waste-pipes,  particularly  where  they  connect  with 

rains,  closel-nasins.  sinks,  etc.,  are  another  irequent  cauae  of  lealiage.     Any  want  of 
:r-tIghtoese  In  drains  or  soil-plpea  within  a  dwelling  leads  to  the  pollution  of  the  air. 


not  merely  by  diffusion,  but  by  an  actual  indraught,  for  eencraily  the  air  of  the  house 
has  its  {Measure  rcdttced  by  chimney  draughts  to  a  value  sllghtlj  tower  than  that  of  the 
air  ont^de.  The  house,  m  fact,  ventilates  itself  by  drawing  In  the  air  from  the  pipe  at 
any  hole,  a  fact  which  may  easily  be  demonstrated  by  holdmg  the  flame  of  a  taper  near 
the  hole. 

Various  experimental  methods  are  used  of  detecting  such  leaks  as  would  admit  foul 
ab  to  the  dwelling.  Of  these  the  best  Is  (he  "smoke  tesL"  It  consists  of  filling  tlie 
bousedraln,  soil-pipes,  and  waste-pipes  with  a  dense  and  pungent  smoke,  anv  esc^ie 
of  which  into  the  bouse  is  readily  observed  by  eye  and  nose.  A  quantity  of  collon- 
waste  soaked  iu  oil  is  lighted,  and  its  fumes  are  blown  into  the  house-drain  by  a  re- 
volving fan,  at  the  ventdating  cover  of  the  disconnecting  trap,  or  at  any  other  con- 
venient opening.  Smoke  soon  fllls  the  pipes  and  bc^na  to  escape  at  the  roof.  The 
upper  ends  of  the  pipes  are  then  closed,  and  the  house  is  searched  for  smoke.  Another 
t^t,  especially  apphcable  to  those  parts  of  drains  that  are  laid  under  houses,  is  the 
hydraulic  test,  which  consists  in  stopping  up  the  lower  end  of  the  pipe,  filling  it  willi 
water  so  as  to  produce  a  moderate  pressure,  and  then  observing  whether  the  level  of  tlia 
water  faila.     This  test,  however,  is  too  severe  for  any  but  new  and  very  well-constructed 

Bveij  basin,  sink,  or  other  fltUng  should  be  separately  trapped  by  a  bend  on  the 
waste-pipe  or  some  other  form  of  trap.  A  brass  cap,  screwed  on  a  ferule  which  is  let 
Into  tbii  pipe  on  the  bend  facilitates  cleaning.  The  warm  waste-water  from  pantry 
and  scullery  sinks  contains  much  grease,  and  should  be  discharged  into  a  grease  bos, 
where  the  water  becomes  cool  and  depoeits  Its  grease  before  overflowbg  into  the  drain. 
To  collect  surface  water  from  laundry  floors,  areas,  court-yards,  etc.,  an  open  trap  or 
gnlly  iaused. 

For  the  supply  of  water  to  a  closet  a  separate  dslem  Is  desirable,  especially  when 
Water  for  dietetic  purposes  is  liable  to  be  drawn  from  the  main  cistern  (Instead  of  beuig 
taken  direct  from  the  water-service  pipe,  which  is  better).    It  would  seem  needless  t<7 
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«dd,  were  it  not  that  each  faults  are  common,  that  no  cistern— udIiss  It  be  exclusirdy 
osed  for  water-closet  supply — should  be  placed  in  the  same  room  with  or  Just  under  a 

water-  closet,  and  that  the  room  itself  should  be  well  lighted,  well  ventilated,  and  well 
shut  off  from  bedrooms.  To  prevent  the  flUBhine  of  closets  from  being  imperfect 
through  careleBsnees,  many  plans  have  been  devisea  for  ensuring  that  once  the  flow  of 
water  is  started  it  will  continue  until  a  given  Tolume  has  been  dischiu^ed.  As  regards 
house -drainage  generally,  the  points  of  chief  importance  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows  :  (1)  the  use  of  one  or  more  disconnecting  traps  to  ahut  off  sewer  gas  from  the 
whole  system  of  house-drains  and  pipes  ;  (3}  the  thorough  ventilation  of  house  drains, 
BOll-pIpes,  and  branches,  by  providing  openings  thiougb  which  air  can  enter  at  the 
foot  and  escape  at  the  top  ;  (3)  the  discharge  of  all  sinks,  basins,  etc.,  other  than 
water-closet  fittings,  and  especially  of  fixed  bedroom  basins,  into  open  traps  In  the  op^i 
air ;  (4)  the  direct  discharge  of  cistern  overflows  and  safe-trays  into  the  open  air ; 
(5)  the  use  of  cleanly  and  well-deaigned  closets,  basins,  elc,  each  sealed  by  an  ordinary 
bent  trap  ;  (6)  the  use  of  separate  service  cisterns  for  water-closets. 

It  may  seem  superfluous  to  add  that  the  syHlem  pipes  must  provide  a  rapid  and 
effective  carriage  of  all  sewage  to  the  sewer,  and  must  be  water-tight  and  air-tight. 

In  the  United  States  recent  intelligent  study  of  the  laws  of  drainage  and  ventilation, 
and  of  the  proper  disposal  of  sewage,  has  enforced  upon  tlie  public  attention  the  great 
Importance  of  this  subJecL  New  plumbing  laws,  In  different  cities,  require  the  regis- 
tration of  all  plumbers,  and  the  publishing  of  designs  before  begiDning  work  on  new 
buildings — infringement  of  these  rulea  being  punishable  by  fines  and  imprisonment ; 
and  although  in  many  cases  the  reflations  are  inadequate,  their  existence  is  proof  that 
Uie  old-styls  "scamped"  work  is  rapidly  becoming  legally  Impossible.  There  is  a 
notable  improvement,  also,  in  the  intelligence  of  the  plumbers  themselvea,  and  in  the 
Interest  which  they  manifest  in  their  work.  The  assoc.  of  master-plumbers  is  an  organi- 
zation pledged  to  scientific  methods,  almost  every  member  of  which  is  a  practical 
sanitary  engineer,  and  into  which  no  "scamp"  worker  would  be  admitted.  Again, 
tliere  are  no«r  apprentice  shops  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago,  which  turn 
out  graduates  in  plumbing,  only  after  a  thorough  practical  training  in  the  art.  Thus, 
at  least  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  a  great  reform. 

The  modem  improvements  in  American  plumbing  are,  briefly,  aa  follows :  (I)  the 
mie  of  cast-iron,  instead  of  lead,  in  the  construction  of  the  soU-pipe  (to  prevent  corro- 
sion) ;  (2)  the  extension  of  the  soil-pipe  above  the  roof  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation ; 
(3)  the  ventilation  of  both  ends  of  the  soil-pipe — that  of  the  lower  end  being  secured  by 
a  rent-pipe  Inserted  at  a  point  Just  inside  the  trap  on  the  main  drain  ;  (4)  the  fastening 
of  an  independent  trap  lo  each  fixture  ;  the  old  method  of  connecting  all  the  fixtures 
with  Ine  trap  on  the  water-closet  has  been  abandoned  in  the  beat  plumbing  on  account 
of  the  foul  smells  liable  thus  to  be  released  ;  (5)  the  change  of  direct  to  indirect  connec- 
tion of  house-drains  with  street  sewers  by  traps  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the  Boil-pipe; 
(0)  the  ventilation  of  each  trap  by  a  "  back  air"  pipe,  which  prevents  dphonage,  and 
secures  a  steady  circulation  of  fresh  air  ;  (7)  special  ventilation  for  the  receivers  of 
water-closets,  wnich,  to  be  useful,  must  have  a  fresh-air  inlet,  and  must  be  near  a 
warm  flue  to  secure  an  upward  draught.  The  plumbing  regulations  set  foith  many 
retiuirements  concerning  materials,  some  of  which  are  here  enumerated  :  tile-pipe  u 
forbidden  for  drains  ;  double -weight,  well-tarred  cast-iron,  or  lead  pipe  must  be  used  ; 
water-closets  and  other  fixtures  must  be  near  the  outer  walls,  and  at  a  distance  from  the 
centre  of  the  house  ;  pipes  in  the  cellar  must  be  laid  above  ground,  and  so  secured  as  to 
allow  of  easy  examination  ;  all  kitchen  drain  and  waste-pipes,  etc.,  must  be  absolutely 
disconnected  from  main  drains ;  properly  constructed  traps  must  be  used  for  this 
purpose  ;  all  drains  must  be  small  enough  to  be  thoroughly  flushed  after  each  using  of 
a  fixture  ;  each  water-closet  must  have  a  special  cistern  or  tank.  The  subject  of  sewer 
Tantilation  is  one  of  the  ciiief  sanitary  problems  of  the  day.  The  man-holes  in  use  in 
the  cities  of  the  United  States  do  not  seem  to  bring  about  the  desired  effect;  but  the 
f  Dul  odors  are  doubtless  due  to  the  accumulated  filth  in  the  sewers,  owing  to  an  fnsuffl- 
cient  fail  and  improper  flushing,  as  well  as  to  the  scarcity  of  these  man-holes.  In  some 
foreign  cities,  the  soil-pipes  are  utilized  for  ventilators ;  and  it  has  been  proposed  to 
turn  our  soil  and  gas-pi  pes  into  means  for  ventilating  and  allowing  the  escape  of  tiie  foul 
sewer  gases.  With  properly  constructed  sewers,  however,  the  simple  system  now  in 
use  would  prove  adequate.  That  they  are  at  present  a  source  of  danger  and  discom- 
fort. Col.  Waring's  report  to  the  National  Board  of  Health  fully  shows :  "  They  are 
highest  at  the  lower  end,  lowest  in  the  middle,  biggest  at  the  little  end.  receiving  brancli 
sewers  from  below,  and  disciiargiag  at  their  tops  ;  elongated  cesspools,  half  Sll^  witii 
reeking  filth,  peopled  with  rats,  and  Invaded  by  every  tide  ;  huge  gasometers,  manufac- 
turing day  and  night  a  deadiv  aSriform  poison,  ever  seeking  to  invade  the  houses  along 
their  course  ;  reservoirs  of  liquid  filth,  over  oozing  through  the  defective  joint,  and 
polluting  the  very  earth  upon  which  the  city  stands." 

Water- BtrppLY,  although  included  under  the  head  of  food  and  beverages,  merits 
'Special  consideration,  so  important  Is  Its  relation  to  health,  both  dlreotlv  as  a  drink  and 
JEkdirectly  with  reference  to  Its  many  other  uses  It  Is  required  for  drfoking.  cooking, 
the  cleansing  of  person,  clothes,  and  dwelling,  and  the  fiushing  of  closets,  sewers,  and 
dialna.     Tlie  hygienic  requirements  are  that  Water  should  be  good  In  quality  and  sutB 


ft  good  lustre,  and  should  have  a  pletuonl  Hparkling  taste,  the  latter  qualities 
being  due  to  the  carboDJc  acid  and  atmoepheric  air  disBoUed  in  It.  In  its  caeniical 
composition  it  ought  to  be  as  free  as  possible  from  organic  matter.  The  evidence  in 
faTor  of  conuuunicatioQ  of  disease  by  means  of  drinking  water  Is  now  Terj  citenslTe, 
&nd  we  may  cite  disrrhcea,  dysentery,  ague,  enteric  fever,  and  cholera,  as  among  the 
diseases  which  may  be  conTeyed  through  this  channel.  Numerous  parasites  also  find 
their  way  into  the  human  body  by  this  means.  Hard  water  Is  objectionable  for  cookiog 
and  washing,  nor  can  it  be  recommended  for  drinking,  although  some  insist  upon  a 
certain  amount  of  hardness  being  essential.  In  the  case  of  water  being  impure,  boiling, 
distilling,  or  filtering  may  be  resorted  to.  The  two  former  are  the  most  emcacious.  but 
the  last  has  advantages  of  convenience  if  properly  carried  out.  Charcoal  filters,  if 
properly  cleansed,  or  renewed  sufficiently  often,  are  useful,  but  it  Is  belter  to  have  a 
material  that  purifies  without  risking  arrr  deterioration  of  the  water  Itself.  Such  filters 
as  tbe  spongy  iron  and  the  csrfersl  effect  this.  All  filters,  however,  require  to  be 
cleansed  or  renewed  periodically.  In  a  house  tjbe  cjiief  dangers  are  from  dirtv  cisterns 
and  from  pipes  being  connected  with  drains  and  closets.  All  supply  should  be  on  the 
constant  system,  and  no  ^ipe  supplvfng  a  closet  should  be  resorted  to  for  drinking 
purposes.  All  overflow  pipes  shoula  deliver  in  the  open  air.  The  quantity  of  water 
required  per  head  may  be  staled  at  a  minimum  of  13  to  16  gallons  per  diem  where 
there  is  no  general  system  of  drainage.  In  towns  more  than  this  is  necessarf,  and  from 
80  to  50  gallons  are  desirable.  In  sickness  generally  double  the  amount  Is  necessary 
that  is  required  in  health.  The  source  of  the  water  ought  to  be  pure — springs,  deep 
weUs,  and  upland  surface  water  being  the  best.  Shallow  wells  and  rivers  to  whicn 
sewage  gains  access  are  most  to  be  avoided. 

2.  PxEVEKTiOK  or  UiBKASE. — This  is  a  large  question,  on  which  we  can  only 
briefly  touch.  Much  depen(U  upon  our  knowledge  of  aitiojogy  or  the  remote  causes  of 
disease.  The  beat  rule  for  preventing  disease  is  to  follow  out  carefully  the  principles 
of  general  hygiene  laid  down  with  reference  to  pure  air,  pure  wat^,  proper  food, 
cleanlineaa,  etc.  Some  diseases  msy  be  more  speciaUy  provided  against,  such  ss  par- 
oxysmal fevers,  by  (be  use  of  quinine,  and  small-pox  by  vaccination,  hut  for  the  great 
majority  of  dlHeases  no  such  gpeclal  preventive  is  known.  Some  diseases,  such  as 
typhus  fever  and  plague,  are  successfully  combated  by  scattering  the  population  over 
a  large  area  and  inducing  the  freest  ventilation,  and  to  all  diseases  this  plan  may  be 
I4>pl{ed  with  more  or  less  oilecl.  In  those  diseases  which  are  known  to  be  communi- 
cable, such  as  scarlet  fever,  isolation  of  the  patients  is  an  effectual  means  of  anestieg 
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upon  it  as  ordinarily  practiced.  In  dealing  with  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  the  best 
method  is  the  application  of  heat,  at  or  above  the  boiling  point  of  water,  which  may  be 
done  by  means  of  dry  heat,  superheated  steam,  or  boiling  water.  In  fumigating  places, 
burning  sulphur  or  the  vapor  of  chlorine  or  nitrous  add  is  used,  but  to  be  effectual  the 
air  must  be  rendered  for  the  time  irrespirable.  The  solid  and  liquid  disinfectanlii 
(so  called)  are  chloride  of  lime,  the  permanganates,  carbolic  acid,  and  a  great  many 
similar  aubstances,  many  of  which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  pstents.  A  large 
number  of  them  are  merely  deodorants.  It  may  be  stated  generally  that  disinfecianta 
are  useful  as  adjuncts  to  other  hygienic  measures,  but  they  cannot  replace  them,  except 
to  a  small  extent,  and  in  a  very  imperfect  way. 

TAe  Pitpatai  of  the  Bead. — In  order  lo  understand  the  Imporiauce  of  this  subject, 
the  reader  must  know  something  of  the  changes  which  the  body  undergoes  after 
de*th.  A  body  that  has  been  buried  gradually  breaks  up  Into  a  large  number  of 
comparatively  simple  compounds,  sudi  as  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  sulphureted  and 
carbureted  hydrogen,  nitrous  and  nitric  add,  and  certain  more  complicated  gaseous 
matters  with  a  very  fetid  odor,  which  flnallr  undergo  oxidation  ;  while  the  non-volalile 
substances  usually  enter  into  the  soil,  and  either  pass  Into  plants  or  are  carried  away  by 
the  water  percolating  the  soil.  These  changes  are  accelerated  by  the  worms  and  other 
low  forms  of  life  that  usually  swarm  in  decomposing  bodies ;  and  the  character  of  the 
aoil  materially  influences  the  degree  of  rapidity  of  destruction.  The  bones  remain 
slmoot  unchanged  for  ages.  If  a  body  is  burned,  decomposition  Is  incomparably  more 
rapid,  and  different  volatile  combinations  may  arise ;  the  mineral  salts  and  a  little 
csrbon  alone  remaining.  The  Question  for  our  consideration  is,  what  is  the  best  method 
of  disposing  of  our  dead,  so  that  the  living  may  suffer  the  least  ?  Putting  aside  the 
visionary  schemes  for  tumin?  the  dead  to  commercial  account,  there  are  three  methods 
fur  consideration — viz..  bunal  in  land  or  in  water,  or  incremation.  At  present  the 
question  is  not  an  urgent  one  ;  but  it  may  become  so  in  a  century  or  two.  if  the  popu- 
lation goes  on  increasing  at  the  present  rate.  Even  in  our  own  time  a  great  change  has 
taken  place,  and  the  objeclianable  habit  of  interments  in  and  round  churches  in  towns 
has  been  given  up,  cemeteries  in  the  country  being  now  commonly  employed,  except  in 
(he  case  of  country  villages.  The  air  over  cemeleries  is,  however,  always  contaminated, 
■nd  water  percolating  through  them  ia  unfit  for  drinking  purposes  ;   and  there  is  a 
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general  and  very  decided  opinion  that  the  vJdoity  of  grovejards  Is  unhoilthj.  Th6 
evila  are  leMeaed  bj  making  the  grave  as  deep  as  poeallile,  and  by  pladng  not  more 
than  one  body  ia  one  grave.  Plants  should  be  freely  introduced  into  every  cemetery, 
for  the  absorptioa  of  organic  matters  and  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  the  most  rapidly-grow- 
ing trees  and  ahruba  nhould  be  selected,  in  preference  to  the  slowly -rro wing  cypress  and 
yew.  We  may  add  that  tlia  superficial  space  which  should  be  dotted  to  each  gntve 
varies  in  different  countries  from  30  to  HO  ft.,  and  that  the  depth  should  be  at  loast  6  ft. 
It  is  required  by  law  that  the  grave  spaces  for  persons  above  12  years  of  age  shall  be  at 
least  9  It.  by  4,  and  those  for  children  under  19  years,  0  ft.  by  3.  It  is  likewise  required 
that  not  lesa  than  4  ft.  of  earth  should  be  placed  over  the  coffin  of  on  adult,  and  3  ft. 
above  that  of  a  child.  The  time  which  ebould  elapse  before  a  grave  is  disturbed  for  a 
new  tenant  varies  with  the  aoil  and  the  distance  of  the  bmly  from  the  surface.  Under 
favorable  circunastances,  a  coffln  containing  an  adult  will  disappear  with  its  contents  in 
about  10  years  ;  while  In  a  clayey  or  peaty  soil  It  will  remain  a  century.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  a  period  of  fourteen  years  is  sutflcicnt  for  the  decay  of  an  adult,  but  long 
before  this  time  all  will  have  disappeared  but  the  skeleton.  If  the  question  should  in 
course  of  time  arise  between  bujying  ia  the  sea  and  burning,  it  will  be  decided, 
Dr.  Parkea  believes,  in  favor  of  the  former,  on  the  following  grounds  :  "  It  is  true  that 
the  impuritlea  In  burning  can  be  well  diffused  into  the  atmosphere  at  large,  and  would 
not  add  to  It  any  perceptible  impurity.  But  If  the  burning  is  not  complete,  fetid  organic 
matters  are  given  off,  which  hang  cloud-like  in  the  air,  and  may  be  perceptible  and 
even  hurtful.  As  a  matter  of  expense,  too,  the  system  of  incremation  would  be  greater 
than  the  burial  at  sea.  In  the  burial  at  sea  the  body  would  go  at  once  to  su[4)ort  other 
forms  of  life  more  rapidly  tlian  in  the  case  of  laud-burlol,  and  without  tne  dang^  of 
evolution  of  hurtful  products."    Boo  Buriai,,  Csejiatiom, 

8.  Tea  Personal  Cake  of  Health. — This  may  be  considered  by  reference  to  th« 
special  topics,  diet,  exercise,  and  clothing. 

Di«t. — Although  about  seven^  elementary  substances  are  known  to  chemists,  only 
a  comparatively  small  number  of  these  take  part  in  the  formation  of  man  and  other 
animals  ;  and  It  is  only  this  small  number  of  constituents  wnlch  are  essential  elementa 
of  our  food.  These  elements  are,  in  the  order  of  their  abundance,  oxygen,  carbon, 
hydrogen,  nitrogen,  calcium,  phosphorus,  chlorin.  fluorin,  sulphur,  potassium,  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  iron,  with  traces  of  silicon,  lithium,  and  manganese. 

Carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  'Xygen  are  supplied  to  the  system  by  the  Protdd 
group  of  alimentary  principles  (see  Diet)— viz.,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  casein,  which 
occur  both  in  the  cuimol  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  gluten  contained  in 
vegetables.  Animal  Seah,  egii-s,  milk,  corn,  and  many  other  vegetable  products  contain 
one  or  more  of  these  principles.  The  Qelatlnoid  group  also  Introduces  the  same 
elements  Into  the  system,  when  such  substances  aa  preparations  of  gelatin,  calves'  feet, 
etc.,  are  taken  as  food.  Carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  are  abundantly  introduced 
Into  the  system  by  the  Carbohydrate  group  in  the  form  of  sugar,  starch  (which  occun 
In  large  quantity  to  the  cereal  grains.  fcgumtnouB  se^.  roots  tubers,  etc.,  used  as  food), 
and  also  by  organic  acids  (which,  as  citric,  malic,  tartaric  acid,  etc.,  occur  In  numerous 
vegetables  employed  as  food),  tiarbon,  with  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  occurs  abundantly 
In  the  Fatty  group  of  alimentary  principles,  as,  for  instance.  In  all  the  fat,  suet,  butter, 
and  oil  that  we  eat ;  in  the  oily  seeds,  as  nuts,  walnuts,  cocoa-nuta,  etc.;  and  in  fatty 
foods,  as  liver,  brain,  etc.  Phosphorue  is  supplied  to  us  by  the  flesh,  blood,  and  bones 
used  as  food,  and  in  the  form  of  various  phosphates  it  is  a  constituent  of  many  of  the 
vegetables  used  as  food.  The  system  derives  iU  sulphur  from  the  fibrin  of  fiesh,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  and  the  casein  of  milk,  from  the  vegetable  fibrin  of  corn,  etc,  from 
the  vegetable  albumen  of  turnips,  cauliflowers,  asparagus,  etc..  and  from  the  vegetable 
casein  of  pease  and  beans.  Most  of  tlie  culinary  vegetables  contain  It,  eapecially  the 
crueif'fm.  Chlorin  and  aodlum.  in  the  form  of  chlorid  of  sodium,  are  more  or  leas 
abundantly  contained  In  all  varieties  of  animal  food,  and  arc  taken  separately  as 
common  salt.  Potassium  is  a  constituent  of  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  ;  it  occurs 
in  considerable  quantity  in  milk,  and  In  the  juico  that  permcatea  animal  flesh  ;  and 
most  inland  plants  contain  It.  We  derive  the  calcium  ct  our  system  from  flesh,  bones, 
eggs,  milk.  etc.  (all  of  which  contain  salts  of  time)  :  most  vegetables  also  contain  lime- 
salts  ;  and  another  source  ot  our  caJcium  la  common  water,  which  usually  contains  bctli. 
bicarbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Magnesium  In  small  quantity  is  generally  found  in 
those  foods  that  contain  calcium.  Iron  is  u.  constituent  of  the  blood  found  in  me«t : 
and  it  occurs  in  smaller  quantity  in  milk,  in  the  yolk  of  egg.  and  in  traces  in  most 
vegetable  foods.  Fluorin  occurs  In  minute  quantity  In  the  bones  and  teeth.  This  small 
quantity  la  accounted  for  by  Iho  traces  of  fiuorin  found  by  Dr.  Qeorge  Wilson  in  milk, 
blood,  etc. 

These  simple  bodies  are  not,  however,  capable  of  being  assimilated  and  converted 
into  tissue  in  the  animal  body  ;  this  combination  is  effected  In  the  vegetable  klnedom, 
and  animala  modify  and  convert  the  complex  compounds  which  they  obtained  from 
vegetables.  The  number  of  combined  elements  vanes :  thua  water  conbdns  only  2 ; 
sugar,  Btarch,  fat,  and  many  organic  acids  contain  8  ;  while  casein,  fibrin  and  albumea 
exclusive  of  the  tnlneral  salts  In  their  ash,  contain  5. 

It  would  be  Impoasible,  and  it  Is  quite  unnecessary,  to  mention  in  this  article  tba 


dUerent  ftnlmfilB  and  plants  that  are  used  as  food  by  dtffereBt  nattons.  Hie  sDbject  la, 
however,  ao  interesting  one,  and  Iboso  who  wish  to  atiidj  it  may  be  refeired  to 
UoIescbotl'B  Pkytioiogie  der  SaJimngmTutUl,  1BC0,  and  eipeclallr  to  Reich's  NaArmigi- 
und  OenumnillellmTidd  {186(>-6]),  vhlch  1b  the  moat  learuAd  ana  elaborate  work  od  Uie 
sabiect  In  saj  language. 

Durma  are  merely  liquid  foods.  Th^  all  pertain  to  the  aqueous  group  noticed  in 
the  article  Diet.  They  are  arranged  by  Fereira  in  lila  TrtalUt  on  Food  and  Diet  in  Uie 
Ax  following  orders : 

1.  Hucil^nous,  farinaceous,  or  saccharine  drinks— as  toast-water,  barley-water, 
gruel,  etc.    They  are  very  slightly  nutritive,  and  difler  but  little  from  common  water. 

2.  Aromatic  or  astringent  drinks— aa  tea,  coffee^  cbocolate,  and  cocoa.  The  action 
of  the  first  two  is  DOtlcealn  the  article  DiBT.  The  last  two  drinks  cont^n  a  consider' 
able  quantity  of  oil  and  starch. 

3.  Acidulous  drinks— as  lemonade,  ginger-beer,  raspberry-vinegar  water,  etc.  Tbev 
allay  tbirst  both  by  the  acid  which  they  contain  and  xba  water,  and  form  cooling  anti- 
scorbutic drinks. 

4.  Drinks  contaioinR  gelatine  and  osmBzome— the  broths  and  soups.  Theee,  If 
I«operlr  prepared,  should  contain  all  the  soluble  constituents  of  their  ingredients, 

5.  Emulsive  or  milk;  drinks — as  animal  milk,  the  milk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
almond  milk,  a  drink  prepared  from  sweet  almonds.  Animal  mUk  contains  all  the 
essential  ingredients  of  tood  :  the  others  are  slightly  nutritive. 

S.  Alcoholic  and  other  intosicating  drinks — including  malt  liquor  or  beer  in  it* 
various  forms  of  aie.  stout,  and  porter  ;  wines  ;  spirits  in  their  various  forms  of  brandy, 
rum.  gin,  whisky,  etc. 

Alcoholic  drmkH,  so  far  as  they  are  foods  at  all,  are  very  coetly  from  an  economic 
standpoint,  and  of.  at  leant,  debatable  utility.  Their  action  bas  been  noticed  In  the 
article  Diet,  and  will  be  further  discussed  In  the  article  Tehfbrancb. 

We  ahall  conclude  this  part  of  the  subject  with  a  word  or  two  on  the  condiments  or 
seasoning  agents  which  are  taken  with  foods  for  the  purpose  of  improving  their  Qavo)". 
Excluding  salt,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  sahne  atimentory  principle,  the  moet 
common  condiments,  such  as  mu8t{ird.  capsicum  (Cayenne  pepper),  pepper,  the  various 
spices,  etc.,  owe  their  action  to  the  presence  of  s  volatile  oft.  Bauces  are  usually  fluid 
mixtures  of  these  condiments  with  alimentary  substances.  Condiments  and  sauces' 
afford  little  or  no  nutrition.  They  do.  however,  eiert  special  action  on  the  nervous 
sjatem  to  stimulate  secretion  and  also  to  retard  tissue  change  and  waste.  Anymore  than 
a  very  moderate  nw  is  likely  to  impair  the  digealion  and  nutritive  proceasee.  Salt  has 
a  special  value  in  promoting  diffusion  through  the  animal  membranes  and  In  bringing 
»ome  of  the  alimentary  principles  into  solution.  Its  decomposition  probably  fiimlgbea 
the  hydrochloric  add  to  the  gastric  Juice. 

The  ootAery  of  foods,  although  partially  noticed  in  the  articlen  on  BonaKG,  Bkoil- 
IKS,  CooKBKT,  DiBT,  etc.,  requtfee  some  general  consideration  in  the  present  place. 

All  foods  poasesBDg  an  organized  structure,  as  animal  ficsh  and  amylaceous  sub- 
■tattces,  reqniT«  to  be  cooked  before  being  eaten,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  oyster 
and  aoma  ripe  fruita.  The  [ffoeeeees  of  salting,  pickling,  and  smoking  harden  the 
animal  textures,  and  in  some  cases  induce  changes  which  render  the  meat  less  nutritious. 

The  ordinary  operatlona  of  cookery  are  boiling,  roasting,  broiling,  baking,  and 
frying. 

In  the  case  of  vegetables  boUIng  affects  the  solution  of  gummy  and  saccharine 
tnatteis,  the  rupture  and  partial  solution  of  starch  granules,  the  coagulation  of  albumi- 
nous llqnida.  and  the  more  or  less  complete  expulsion  of  volatile  oil.  In  the  boiling  of 
fledi  there  takes  place  a  more  or  less  perfect  separation  of  the  soluble  from  the  insoluble 
constituents,  according  to  the  duration  of  the  boiling,  the  amount  of  water  employed. 
and  iti  temperature  at  the  commencement  of  ihe  operation.  If  we  wish  the  boiled 
mest  to  contain  tiie  largest  amount  of  nourishing  matter,  and  disregard  the  soup  or 
broth  that  is  formed  during  the  boiling,  we  introduce  it  into  the  boiler  when  the  water 
is  in  a  state  of  brisk  ebullition.  We  keep  up  this  boiling  for  a  few  minutes,  in  order  to 
coagulate  the  albumen  near  the  surface,  and  thus  to  convert  it  into  a  crust  or  shell, 
wbKh  cQually  prevents  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  interior,  and  the  escape  of  the 
Juice  and  soluble  constituents  of  the  flesh  into  the  water.  If  cold  water  is  then  added, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  temperature  to  about  100°  Y.  (TO'  C. ),  and  this  temperature  Is  kept 
up  for  the  necessary  lime — for  which  in  reference  to  the  weight  of  the  meat  see  article 
BoiLiMfl — all  the  conditions  are,  according  to  Liebig,  united  which  give  to  the  flesh  the 
quality  beat  adapted  to  its  use  as  food. 

If.  on  the  other  hand,  we  wish  to  obtain  good  soup  from  meat,  we  should  place  It 
Is  cold  water,  and  brinx  this  very  araduaUy  to  the  tMllIng  point.  The  iutercbaoge 
between  the  julcea  of  the  fiesh  and  the  external  water,  which  was  prevented  by  the 
tanaet  process,  here  takes  place  without  blndtsnce.  "  The  soluble  and  sapid  constitu- 
ents of  the  flesh  are  dissolved  In  the  water,  and  the  water  penetrates  Into  the  interior  of 
the  mass,  which  it  extracts  more  or  less  completely.  The  flesh  loses  while  the  soup 
gaiiia  in  sapid  matters  ;  and  by  the  separation  of  albumen,  which  Is  commonly  removeii 
by  skimming,  as  it  rises  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  when  coagulated,  the  meat  loses  it:- 
tenderness,  and  becomes  tough  and  hard )  and  if  eaten  vtitbout  the  soup,  it  not  only 


loaea  mucli  of  Its  nntdtlve  properlies,  bat  abo  of  Ua  dlgMtiblUtr."  Llebtg's  JtewancAM 
on  lAe  ChtmMry  tf  Food,  p.  1^ 

Roasting  Is  applied  much  more  to  meat  th&n  to  vegetables.  Both  la  roaating  and 
broiling  meat,  the  first  applicatioo  of  heat  should  be  considerable  and  ra[dd,  so  as  to 
form  an  oulor  coating  of  coagulated  albumen  (Just  as  In  boiling),  which  retains  the 
nutritlre  matters  witfaia  tlie  cooked  meat.  In  roasted  meat,  nothing  is  removed  bul 
some  of  the  superficial  fat  and  the  gravy,  which  is  itself  an  article  of  food.  The  effect 
of  Toasttn^  on  such  vegetables  as  apples  and  potatoes  Is  to  render  them  more  nutritive 
and  digestible  than  the;  would  be  In  the  raw  state,  by  splitting  their  fltarcb  granules 
and  rendering  tUem  more  soluble. 

Bafcing  (q.v.)  acts  In  the  same  manner,  as  roasting,  but  meat  tbua  cooked  la  rendered 
less  wholesome,  iu  consequence  of  its  being  more  impregnated  with  empyreumatic  oil. 

Frying  is  the  moeC  obpectionable  of  all  ainds  of  cookery.  In  tliia  operation  heat  ia 
usual^  applied  by  the  mterroedium  of  boiling  fat  or  oil.  Various  products  of  the 
decomposition  of  fat  are  set  free,  which  are  very  obnoxious  to  Itte  stomachs  of  invalids. 

Llebig  has  sbowo  that  salted  meat  is,  in  so  far  as  nutrition  is  concerned,  in  much  the 
same  state  as  meat  from  which  good  soup  has  bectk  made.  After  fiesh  has  been  rubbed 
and  sprinkled  with  dry  salt,  a  Drtne  is  formed  amounting  in  bulk  to  one  third  of  the 
fluid  contained  In  the  raw  flesh.  This  brine  is  found  to  contain  a  lar^  quantity  of 
ttlbutnoD,  soluble  phosphates,  lactic  acid,  potash  salts,  creatiB,  and  creatinin — substances 
which  are  essential  to  the  constitution  of  tlie  flesh,  which  therefore  loses  in  nutritive 
value  in  proportion  to  their  abstraction.  An  excellent  presentation  of  this  subject  may 
be  found  la  W.  Mathieu  Williams'  The  Ch^mittry  of  Cookery. 

The  preservation  of  food  requires  some  notice.  Various  methods  are  noticed  in  the 
article  AiiTifiEiPTicB.  The  Indications  to  be  met  are  the  preservation  of  the  food  without 
considerably  raising  its  price,  impairing  Its  nutritive  power,  or  IntroducinK  substances 
of  a  hurtful  nature.  Four  general  methods  are  in  use  on  an  enormous  scale — Refriger- 
ation, Drying,  Bicluslon  of  Air,  and  Antiseplics. 

The  method  of  refrigeration  is,  on  a  small  scale,  familiar  to  every  one  by  the  use  of 
Ice  in  the  ordinary  household  refrigerator.  By  means  of  ice  directly,  or  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  liquid  carbonic  acid  gas,  sulphur  dioxide,  or  ammonia  this  method  is  applied  to 
the  preservation  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  large  "  cold-storage"  wai«liouses  ;  and  by  its 
means  fresh  meats  are  transported  from  Australia  and  the  wesiere  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  great  centres  of  population,  in  cars  and  ships  of  special  construction. 

The  method  of  drying — evaporation  of  water  by  sun  heat  or  in  ovens — Is  largely 
applied  to  meats  and  to  fruits  and  vegetables.  Foodstutis  so  treated  realworb  moisture 
and  deteriorate  after  a  time.  They  are  also  usually  altered  in  flavor.  Certain  fniiia 
like  raisins,  Ugs,  and  dates  are  very  palatable  after  such  treatment. 

The  method  of  exclusion  of  air,  sometimes  called  Appert's  method,  from  Its  Inventor 
In  1809,  is  applied  to  almost  every  kind  of  perishable  food,  and  constitutes  one  of  the 
great  industries  of  the  world.  It  consists  in  subjecting  the  article  to  t>e  preserved  to  a 
temperature  sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  which  cause  decomposition,  and  then  putting 
it  into  tins  or  Jars,  which  are  immediately  made  air-tlgbt.  Certain  special  devices  m 
limited  application  are  resorted  to,  as  the  exclusion  of  air  by  means  of  oils  and  fata  and 
varnishes. 

The  method  of  antiseptics  finds  application  chiefly  in  the  use  of  smoke,  sugar,  salt, 
alcohol,  vinegar,  and  saltpeter.  The  use  of  these  preservations  is  familiar ;  smoke, 
antiseptic  from  Its  creosote,  is  used  in  the  preservation  of  pork  and  beef,  sugar  in  a 
thick  syrup  for  many  fruits  ;  salt  is  largely  applied  to  fiah,  but  has  some  objectionable 
qualities,  noticed  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  Many  other  antiseptics  have  been  tried 
with  food,  but  are  generally  considered  objectionable  from  their  taste  or  physiological 


aclion^glyceryl  borate  and  Balicylic  acid  are  of  the  number. 

""  :  adulteration  of  food  of  almost  every  kind  is  unfortunt      , 

ir  limited  space  will  ma«ly  allow  of  our  notlciug  a  few  of  the  leading  points  in 


regard  tc  -. 

This  subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  as 
well  as  In  Canada  and  in  many  of  the  United  States,  uid  the  literature  is  abundant. 
The  reader  Is  referred  for  more  extended  treatment  to  such  books  as  Btythe's  Prartical 
VhetnUtry,  Hassall's  Food  and  it*  Adaiteratumt.  the  reports  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Inland  Revenue,  and  the  annual  reports  issued  by  the  Boards  of  Health  of  the 
various  states. 

Adulterations  are  naturally  divisible  Into  two  classes— the  addition  of  ariicles  of  a 
positively  hurtful  nature,  and  the  addition  of  harmless,  but  less  valuable  materlfds  (or 
the  abstraction  of  a  valuable  portion,  as  the  cream  from  milk).  Most  adulterations  are 
of  the  latter  class— harmless,  but  fraudulent. 

Wheat  JIow  has  been  found  by  English  chemists  to  contain  a  great  variety  of 
articles,  among  which  are  the  cheaper  starches,  like  potato  starch,  chalk,  tKtne  aust, 
plaster  of  Paris,  clay,  and  alum.  Examiuatlons  in  the  United  States  do  not  correspond 
iu  their  results  to  this  list.  Alum,  an  extremely  objectionable  adulterant,  from  its 
irritant  effect  and  its  precipitating  effect  on  the  soluble  phosphates,  has  been  found  in  s 
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Arroa-Toot*  has  been  very  extensively  adullerated,  chiefly  with  pot&to  atarch. 

Baking  Pmader  and  Bread  most  frequently  when  adulterated  contain  alum. 

Buttar  h&a  been  extenalvely  adulterated  witb  other  fats.  "  Oleo  oil  "  when  worked 
Into  genuine  butter  in  a  small  proportion  is  very  difficult  of  detection.  Butter  is 
frequently  artlfldallv  colored. 

Vaady  has  been  found  to  contain  chalk,  starch,  gypsum,  and  a  great  variety  of 
improper  coloring  materiBlB.  Grape  sugar  and  glucose,  perhaps,  should  ha  considered 
legitimate  constituents  of  candy,  rather  than  adulterations.  At  any  rate,  their  use  is 
common. 

In  ChoeolaU  and  Coeoa  have  been  found  starch,  floar,  and  Venetian  red. 

Ground  Bpieet  have  furnished  a  great  field  for  admixture  of  other  suhetances.  In 
dntutmon  have  been  found  corn  meal,  corn  starch,  cassia  bark,  bran  flour,  buckwheat 
husks,  "  millings,"  mustard,  pea  meal,  wheat  flour  ;  in  aUn>ic£,  elt/vet,  miMard,  pepper, 
and  ffinger  occur  a  similar  variety  of  foreign  substances,  with  some  special  additions  ;  in 
ginger,  Cayenne,  corn  meal,  and  lurminc  ;  in  maee,  ochre,  turmitic,  and  Veoetian  red  ; 
In  rniMtoni,  Cayenne,  chromate  of  lead,  terra  alba,  tunninc ;  in  red  pepper,  mustard 
husks,  oxide  of  iron.  The  addition  of  Sour  and  starchea  fc  often  regarded  as  unobjec^ 
tion&bie.  espedallf  if  indicated  by  the  manufacturer  upon  the  package. 

la  the  case  of  Goffet.  while  there  exists  a  patent  for  compressing  sophisticated  ground 
cotFee  into  berries,  it  does  not  appear  that  whole  berries  are  often,  if  ever,  anything 
but  genuine.  Ormindeoffu  is.  however,  subject  to  adulteration  by  cbiccory  and  the  flour 
of  beans,  peas,  wheat,  rye,  com. 

MOk  is  DOW  carefully  looked  after  ;  watering,  skimming,  adding  soda  to  neutralize 
aciditT,  the  occasional  use  of  antiseptics  are  the  most  common  deceptions  tn  connection 
with  Its  sale. 

Picide*  not  infrequently  are  colored  by  means  of  salts  of  copper,  and  mineral  acids 
have  been  found  in  the  vinegar. 

Sugar  has  been  found  to  contain,  in  the  cheaper  grades,  starch  sugar  ;  but  this  Is 
never  the  case  with  the  higher  priced  grades  of  granulated  sugare,  as  sold  by  reputable 

In  Tea  naa  been  found  gypsum,  chromate  of  lead,  exhausted  leaves,  tea  of  lower 
gradee,  Pros^n  blue,  stalks,  sweepings. 

YiftegaT,  which  should  contain  5  to  6  per  cent  of  acetic  acid,  has  often  been  found 
much  weaker  and  occasionally  to  contain  mineral  acids. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  adulterations  found,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
foods  are  more  commonly  subjected  to  analysis  because  they  have  aroused  suspicion, 
and,  after  all,  that  the  chance  of  being  cheated  by  such  adiuterations  Is  much  rreater 
than  the  chance  of  being  poisoned.  The  effect  of  legislation  and  inspection  Is  well 
shown  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  where  the  flrst  year  after  provision  for  analysis 
was  made  over  Si  per  cent  of  all  the  samples  examined  were  adulterated,  while  in  the 
wxth  year  the  adulterations  were  only  2^  per  cent  of  tlie  whole. 

The  pecuQlary  economy  of  various  foods  has  been  of  late  the  subject  of  much 
investigation  in  Europe  and  in  the  United  States.  Protein  is  an  essential  food,  since 
&rom  no  other  source  can  the  animal  obtain  nltri^en  ;  it  is  also  much  the  costliest  form 
of  food.  The  ratios  used  by  itwater  are  5.8  and  1  for  the  relative  cost  of  Protein  Fats 
and  Carbohydrates.  It  is,  therefore,  important  economically  to  obhdn  Protein  in  its 
■cheapest  form,  and  to  use  no  more  than  ia  sufficient  for  the  requisite  nitrogen  and  then 
to  use  Carbohydrates  (starches,  etc.)  in  preference  lo  fats  for  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
Oatmeal,  beans,  potatoes,  and  wheat  flour  are  among  the  cheapest  foods,  considering 
their  nutritive  value,  as  oysters,  salmon,  and  lobsters  are  among  the  ooatliest.  This 
•abject,  which  can  only  be  mentioned  here,  may  be  found  treated  In  a  popular  manner 
in  several  numbers  of  The  OerUtiry  Magaeine  for  1887,  by  W.  O.  Atwater.  A  vast 
COUectiOD  of  statistics  upon  the  subject  of  Food  exists  in  Chamie  der  meneehiiehen 
JfiArungi-und  OenvM-mitUt,  von  J.  EOnig  (18S9>. 

2i«rwii0. ^Exercise  Is  the  subject  that  next  claims  our  consideration,  and  we  shall 
briefly  notice  its  effects  on  the  different  systems  of  organs.  (1)  The  most  important 
effect  of  muscular  exercise  is  produced  on  Ihe  lungs,  the  quantities  of  inspired  air  and 
of  exhaled  carbonic  acid  being  very  much  increased.  Taking  the  ait  inspired  In  a  given 
time  in  the  horizontal  position  as  unity,  a  man  walking  3  m,  per  hour  inspires  3.23  ; 
and  if  carrying  34  lbs.,  8.5  ;  a  man  walking  4  m.  per  hour  inspires  5  :  andwhen  walk- 
ing 6  m.  per  hour,  no  less  than  seven.  AJmoat  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  is  exhaled 
dtiring  exereise  as  during  rest.  Hence,  muscular  exercise  is  necessary  for  the  due 
remoTBl  of  the  carbon  ;  and  It  is  obvious  that  in  a  state  of  prolonged  rest,  the  carbon - 
aceous  food  must  be  diminished,  or  the  carbon  will  be  luible  to  accumulate  in  the 
system ;  and  further,  it  is  dear  that,  for  strong  exercise,  carbonaceous  food  should  be 
freely  given.    (3)  The  action  of  the  heart  rapidly  increases  in  force  and  frequency 

■     ■  _..__     ™__  . ......    .  .  ..    ., «fromaoto30,  and  is 

_    ._    __   ..     toiniBhed.     Excessive 

exertion  may  do  harm  by  indudng  pulmonary  congestion,  ai^  even  hsmoptysis,  pal- 
's taksn  malnl;  from  recent  reporU  tiom  the  D.  8.  and  Cinida. 
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plUtiOD,  hypertrophy,  valrular  disease,  and  occarionaly  rupture;  wbilo  deGdent exer- 
cbe  probablj  tentu  to  induce  tuberculous  disBMO  of  the  lung,  meakneea  of  the  beart's 
action,  and  probAblj  dilataiioa  and  fntt;  degeneration.  From  these  fnOs  we  leam. 
that  wbeu  a  person  commences  anv  new  form  of  exarciae  or  gy mnaalics,  the  heart's 
action  should  be  watched,  and  if  the  pulse  rise  to  120  or  more,  the  exercise  should  for 
the  time  cease.  (3)  The  tkin  becomes  red  from  increase  of  blood  in  the  capillariee,  aod 
the  perspiration  is  increased,  being  at  least  doubled.  The  bodily  heat  is  kept  down  by 
cutaneous  evaporation,  which  reduces  the  temperature.  During  exertion,  thero  is 
very  little  danger  of  chill,  but  the  dancer  becomes  great  when  the  exertion  la  over, 
because  ttiere  S  then  a  rapid  fall  in  the  neat  of  tde  body,  wlule  the  eraporation  of  the 
slfio  continues.  Hence,  while  the  slcin  may  be  freely  exposed  during  exercise,  it  must 
be  covered  immediately  afterward  in  order  to  prevent  any  feeling  of  coolness  on  the 
surface.  (4)  The  mutdee  grow  to  a  certain  limit,  but  orer-exercise  of  any  special  group 
may  produce  waattng.  Care  must  be  taken  that  the  exercise  is  of  such  a  nature  that  all 
the  muscles,  and  not  single  groups,  should  ha  brought  into  play  ;  and  that  in  early 
training,  long  interv^  of  rest  should  Intervene  between  the  periods  of  exercise.  (0)  The 
effect  of  exorcise  on  the  mind  is  not  clearly  determined  ;  great  bodily  activity  is  ofl<^n 
observed  In  association  with  full  mental  activity  :  but  (here  is  a  fear  that.  In  our  great 
t-ublic  schools  and  universitiea,  boating  and  cricket  are  suppliuitInK  more  useful  sub- 
jects, and  leaving  too  litllo  time  for  the  due  performance  of  Intellectual  work.  (6)  Digtt- 
tioa  is  improved  by  exercise.  The  appetite  increases,  and  nitrogenous  substances,  fata, 
and  salts,  especially  phosphates  and  cbloridL-s,  are  required  in  greater  quantity  than  in  a 
state  of  rest.  (7)  The  change  of  tivnie*  is  increased  by  exercise,  or.  In  other  words,  the 
excretions  give  o9  increased  quantities  of  carbon,  nitropjn,  water,  and  sails.  The 
mu9Clea  require  much  rest  for  llieir  reparation  after  exercise,  and  they  then  absorb  and 
retahi  water,  which  seems  to  enter  Into  tbeir  composition.  Bo  completely  is  the  water 
retained  in  tlie  muscles,  that  the  urine  is  not  increased  for  some  hours.  Hence,  obeerves 
Dr.  Pnrkea,  there  is  an  absolute  necessity  of  water  for  the  acting  muscles,  and  the  old 
rule,  held  by  trainers,  of  only  allowing  the  smalleat  possible  quantity  of  fluid,  must  be 
wrong. 

CloOung.—Tb»  object  of  clothing  is  to  preserve  the  proper  heat  of  the  body  by 
protecting  It  both  from  cold  and  beat,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  Injurious  action  of 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  upon  the  skin.  The  most  important  materials  of 
clothing  are  cotton,  linen,  wool,  silk,  leather,  and  india-rubber,  Gotton,  as  a  material  of 
dress,  wears  well,  does  not  readily  absorb  water,  and  conducts  heat  much  less  rapidly 
than  lioen,  but  much  more  rapidly  than  wool.  From  tha  hardneas  of  its  fibres,  its 
surface  la  slightly  rough,  and  occasionally  irritates  a  very  delicate  skin.  Its  ouun 
advantages  are  cheapness  and  durability.  In  merino  it  is  mixed  with  wool  in  various 
proportions,  and  this  admixture  is  far  preferable  to  unmixed  cotton.  Liiiea  la  finer  in 
Its  Qbres  ttian  cotton,  and  hence  is  smoother.  It  possesses  high  conducting  and  bad 
radiating  powers,  so  that  It  feels  cold  to  the  skin  \  moreover,  it  attracts  moisture  much 
more  than  cotton.  For  these  reasons,  cottons  and  thin  woolens  are  much  preferred  to 
linen  garments  in  warn  climates,  Sillt  forms  an  excellent  underclothing,  but  from  its 
expense,  it  can  never  come  into  general  use.  Wool  Is  superior  both  to  cotton  and  linen 
in  being  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  and  a  great  altsorber  of  water,  which  penetrates  into 
the  fibres  and  distends  them  (hydroacoplc  water),  and  also  lies  between  them  (water  of 
interposition).  "  This  property  of  hydroscopically  absorbing  water  is,"  as  Dr.  Parkes 
observes,  "a  most  Important  one.  During  perspiration,  the  evaporation  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  Iieat  which  is  generated  by  exercise.  When 
the  exercise  is  finished,  the  evaporation  still  goes  on,  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to  chill 
the  frame.  When  dry  woolen  clotltlog  is  put  ou  after  exertion,  the  vapor  from  the 
surface  of  the  body  Is  condensed  on  the  wool,  and  gives  out  again  the  large  amount  of 
heat  which  bad  become  latent  when  tlio  water  was  vaporinwi.  Tlierefore,  a  woolen 
covering,  from  this  cause  alone,  at  once  feels  warm  when  used  during  sweating.  In 
the  case  of  cotton  and  linen,  the  perspiration  passes  through  them,  and  evaporates  from 
the  external  surface  without  condensation  ;  the  loss  of  heat  Iheu  continues.  These 
facts  make  it  plain  why  dry  woolen  clothes  are  so  useful  after  exertion.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  texture  of  wool  is  warmer,  from  its  bad  conducting  power,  and  it  Is  less  easily 

Eenetrated  by  cold  winda,"  LeaiJter  is  used  not  only  for  shoes,  boots,  and  leggins, 
ut.  in  cold,  windy  countries,  for  coats.  Leather  and  sheep-shin  coats  are  in  common 
U^e  in  Turkey,  Tartary.  Persia,  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  In  Canada,  where  buffido 
ski[i«  are  often  used.  For  persons  specially  susceptible  to  cold,  and  of  delicate  organi- 
zation, a  cluimoia  leather  Jacket  worn  over  a  flannel  waistcoat  may  be  recommended 
with  advactaRe  during  the  winter  months.  India  rubber  clothing  must  be  used  with 
extreme  caution.  Prom  Its  being  impenetrable  to  wind,  and  from  its  condensing  and 
retaining  the  perspiration,  it  is  decidedlv  objectionable  ;  while  on  the  other  hand.  Its 
protection  against  rain  is  a  very  valuable  property,  Tlie  council  of  health  of  the 
French  array  have  refused  to  admit  waterproof  garments  among  their  soldiers  ;  and  in 
Ot.    Britain  It  has  been  prohibited  among  the  Tx>ndon  postmen. 

In  relation  to  protection  against  heat,  we  have  to  consider  the  color  and  not  the 
texture  of  clothing,  White  is  the  best  color,  then  gray,  yellow,  pink,  blue,  and  bhick. 
Hence,  In  hot  countries,  white  or  light  gray  clothing  should  be  preferred. 


Tbe  fliuipe  and  weight  of  all  articles  of  dothtng  should  be  such  as  to  allow  of  the 
freest  action  of  th«  limbs,  and  in  no  way  to  interfere  by  piessure  with  the  processes  of 
reqriratloii,  drcolation.  or  dJEestlon.  In  a  complete  treatise  on  hygiene,  a  discussion 
on  the  relaUve  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  tbe  various  articles  of  clothing  used  by 
both  aexea  would  find  a  proper  place,  but  our  limited  space  totally  precludes  us  from 
altering  into  this  subject 

JPertonal  CSeantfnMt. —Attention  to  the  state  of  the  sliiu  is  of  gieat  importauce  in  a 
hygienic  point  of  view.  Tbe  perspiration  and  sebaceous  matters  which  are  naturally 
poured  out  upon  the  surface  of  the  body,  with  an  lutermiDgllug  of  particles  of  detached 
epidermis,  fragments  of  fibres  from  the  dress,  dirt,  etc.,  if  not  removed,  gradually  form 
a  crust  which  soon  materially  interferes  with  the  due  eiLcreting  action  of  (be  skin. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  daily  use  of  the  matutinal  bath,  which  less  tbaa  half  a 
century  ago  was  unheard  of,  and  is  now  a  matter  of  uecessity  with  must  healthy  pcr^ous 
who  have  the  means  of  using  It,  has  contributed  materially  to  harden  the  system  agai^ist 
attacks  of  colds,  rheumatism,  etc.  When  a  tub  and  sponge  happen  to  be  uuattaiuable, 
a  wet  towel  mbbed  over  the  body,  followed  of  course  by  a  dry  one,  ia  a  good  sulKtitute. 

Hnch,  of  late  years,  has  l>een  done  to  promote  the  study  of  sanitary  science,  and 
nowhere  more  than  in  the  United  Btatea.  The  state  tmards  of  health  have  by  their 
annual  reports  spread  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject  among  [he  people  as  a 
whole  ;  and  work  has  been  admirably  supplemented  and  extended  by  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  bv  whose  eSorls  Coogress  was  Induced  to  estabiibth  the 
National  Board  of  Health.  The  names  of  Professors  Parker,  Haine,  and  Chandler,  of 
New  York  ;  of  Dr.  Billings,  of  the  United  States  Army  ;  of  Drs.  Hunt,  Kedzie,  Bahcr, 
and  Bowdltch.  and  of  Cm.  George  E.  Waring,  are  familiar  to  every  student  of  the 
science,  both  here  and  among  the  scientists  of  Europe. 

BiBi.ioGRAPHT.^For  more  detailed  information  on  the  topics  treated  of  In  this 
article,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  staudard  works  :  Bljth.  Zhetionary  of 
RygUne  (1878) ;  Bum,  PractiixU  Vmtilati<m  (1850)  ;  Gouge.  A  2fev>  Sgatem  of  VenUla- 
Um  (1870)  :  Plsnat.  ChauWage  et  Ventilatiim  (1880)  ;  Murgue,  TfteorUi  and  Practice  of 
Ctnirifumd  VentUaUng  Machi-aet  (1883)  ;  BiUlngs,  PHneipiei  of  VeTdUalion  and  Mealing 
(1884) ;  8taley,  Separate  Byitem  ^  Sevterage  (1386) ;  Robinson,  Setea^/e  Diipotal  (1883) ; 
Baylea,  Hmtm  Drainage  (1884)  ;  Gerhardt,  flinto  o»  the  Drainage  and  Seieage  ofDieeU- 


and  Land  Draining  (3889) :  Richardson,  A  Popular  Treatiee  on  Warming  (1889)  ; 
PreetrUice  Medicine  (1883).  See  also  the  articles  Hkalth,  Diet,  Food  akd  Drink, 
Uu.K,  Vital  Btatibticb,  WiTKB, 

tAVITAST  BDBVET.  See  Sanitabt  Sciencb  :  Heai.te  ;  Health,  Muhicipal 
Boards  or  :  and  Htsienb. 

tLK  TACmo,  a  CO.  In  a.e.  Texas;  bounded  on  the  n.e,  by  the  Trinity  river; 
drained  by  the  branches  of  the  San  Jacinto  river ;  about  640  sq.m,  ;  pop.  '90,  7860, 
inclu.  colored.  The  surface  ia  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  priudpal  productions 
are  corn  and  cattle.      Co.  seal,  Cold  Spring. 

BAV  JAOIHTO,  Battlb  of,  near  San  Jacmto  bay,  Texas,  April  21,  1836,  between 
the  Texan  troops.  700  in  number,  under  Gen.  Houston,  and  about  IBOO  Mexicans,  under 
Santa  Anna.  Harrisburg,  then  the  capital,  was  burned  by  the  Mexicans  on  the  night  of 
the  ISlh.     Houston  was  marching  on  a  parallel  line  with  the  Mexicans  with  a  view  to 

St  control  of  the  ferry  over  the  San  Jacinto,  Santa  Anna,  endeavoring  to  cut  off 
>uaIon'B  retreat,  came  up  to  Uie  bay  about  the  same  time  with  him.  Thrj  opposing 
forces  took  up  positions  about  one  mile  apart,  and  Houston,  reiving  on  his  knowledge  ol 
the  ground,  resolved  to  flsht.  After  some  preliminary  skirmishing  on  the  20th,  the  battle 
took  place  on  tlie  21st.  It  was  hardly  more  than  a  sharp  charge  by  the  Texans,  who 
nuhi^  on  with  the  cry  "Remember  the  Alamo."  Santa  Anna  fled,  but  was  silorward 
captured.  He  was  released  on  parole  on  condiliou  to  do  his  best  lo  insure  the  recognition 
of  Texan  itidependeuce.    The  Texan  loss  was  only  8  killed  and  36  wounded. 

aUTJAE,  a  Turkish  word  signifying  "a  standard,"  is  employed  to  denote  a  sub- 
division of  an  eyi^t  (q.v.),  because  the  ruler  of  such  a  subdivision,  cslled  aatyak-ieg,  is 
entitled  lo  cany  in  war  a  standard  of  one  horse-lail.  The  sanjak  is  frequently  called  a 
h'ta,  and  its  ruler  a  tniTmiram. 

BAHJiXenXBIF,    See  Flaq  of  the  Pbophet. 

SAV  JOAftUDI',  a  river  of  California,  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  runs  first 
s.w.  to  its  junction  with  the  outlet  of  lake  Tulare,  thence  n.w,  to  its  junction  with  the 
Sacramento  river,  60  m.  from  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  It  receives  numerous  branches 
from  both  the  coast  range  of  mountains  and  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Entire  length,  S60  m., 
for  only  a  small  portion  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  large  vessels. 

UI  JOAQITIK',  B.  CO.  In  central  California  ;  drained  by  the  San  Joaquin  river  and 
by  the  Calaveras  and  other  of  Its  branches ;  traversed  by  several  branelios  of  (he  Southern 
Paclfle  ralkoad;  1380  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  l!8,ti2H,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Co,  seat, 
Stockton. 
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BABJO  BASfirO^B,  a  former  premier  of  Japan,  b.  In  ELoto,  18S6,  of  one  of  the  most 
iUttBtiioiu  familieg  in  the  Kug^,  or  court  nobility.  For  gympathliing  too  strongly  with 
the  attempts  to  restore  the  mikado  to  bis  ancient  power  he  aod  alz  other  nobles  were 
banished  from  Kioto,  1863,  to  Choshiu  and  deprived  of  their  honors  and  titles  by  the 
~        n's  mlnlBtera  resident  in  Kioto,     These  Biz  nobles  were  restored  to  honor  and 

_  after  the  palace  revolution  and  coup  i^ilai  of  Jan.  3,  1868,  and  Sanjo  San^yoshl 

was  made  an  active  member  of  the  new  government.  In  la^h  by  a  decree  of  the 
mikado,  he  was  made  daiji  daijin,  or  premier,  and  in  1886  chancellor;  he  d.  1691. 

BAH  JOSE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Santa  Clara  co.,  on  a  plateau  between  the  Coyole  and 
Guaddupe  rivers,  and  the  Sontliem  Pacific  railroad;  51  miles  s.  of  S»n  Francisco.  The 
city  has  suburbs  extending  beyond  each  river,  and  Is  the  seat  of  the  statenormal  school, 
the  university  of  the  Pacific  (Meth.  Epis.),  the  state  HOTlum  for  the  chronic  insane,  St. 
Joseph's  college,  and  the  college  of  Notre  Dame.     There  are  a  public  library,  U.  S. 

Evernment  building,  Pratt  home  for  old  ladles,  O'Connor  sanitarium,  home  of  benero- 
ice,  court-house,  opera  house,  muaic  hall,  seventl  public  parlu,  including  a  reservation 
in  Penitencia  caTlon,  rescue  and  night  missions,  T.  M.  C.  A.,  high,  grammar,  and 
kindergarten  schools,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  city  is  lighted 
by  electricity,  and  has  electric  street  railroada,  national  and  state  banks,  and  about  SO 
churches.  The  principal  industry  Is  fruit-growing  and  canning.  The  city  (pneblo) 
was  founded  by  tne  Spaniards  in  1782,  and  under  the  first  constitution  of  the  stale  was 
the  seat  of  ^vemment.    Pop.  '90, 18,000. 

UIT  JOU,  or  Sas  Joes  del  Interior,  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica,  Central  America, 
on  the  river  Carthago,  and  IG  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  remains  of  the  town  of  that  name,  which 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  country.  It  stands  on  a  table-land  8757  feel  above  sea- 
level,  contains  a  number  of  Important  institutions  (including  a  university  and  an  olv 
servatory),  and  carries  on  an  active  trade,  lu  ports  are  Punta  Arenas,  on  the  gnlf  of 
Nicoyas,  60  m.  west,  and  Limon  on  the  Caribbean  coast.  The  most  important  export 
is  coffee,  which  has  lately,  however,  been  unremunerative.     Pop,  '82,  39,112. 

■AIT  JTTAir,  a  CO.  in  s.  w.  Colorado  ;  formed  1878  ;  traversed  by  the  Animas  river,  the 
Uucompahgre  river,  and  minor  streams  ;  surface  quite  mountainous,  and  partially  cov- 
ered with  evergreens.  The  mines  here  produce  large  quantities  of  silver,  also  coal, 
granite,  copper,  and  galena.  Mts.  £olus  and  Sultan  are  the  two  prominent  peaks  of 
the  San  Juan  range.     Pop.  '90,  1CT2.     Area,  600  sq.  m.     Co.  seal,  Sllverton. 

MAX  JVAX,  a  CO.  in  New  Mexico  ;  6008  sq.  m.  ;  pop.  '90,  16S0.     Co.  seat,  Altec. 

SAX  JTAIT,  a  co.  s.  e.  in  Utah  ;  formed  1380.  Pop.  'DO,  805.  Area,  9178  sq.  m.  Co, 
Mat,  Monti  cello. 

BAB  JUAIT,  a  CO.  situated  In  n.  w.  Washington,  comprising  the  Islands  of  San  Juan, 
Orcas,  Lopez,  Blakely,  Decatiu',  Shaw,  Waldron,  Heniy,  Spiedan,  Stuart,  and  Sucia, 
with  a  few  islets,  all  in  Puget  sound,  between  Vancouver  island  and  the  mainland; 
about  (too  sq.  m.,  San  Juan  and  Orcas  islands  about  60  sq.  m.  each;  Lopei,  30.  These 
islands  previous  to  the  San  Juan  boundary  dispute  (q.v.)  were  part  of  Whatcom  co.,  but 
in  1873  were  made  Into  the  present  co.     Pop,  '00,  2072.     Co.  seat,  Friday  Harbor. 

8AH  JVAH  BOUirSAKT  QITZSTIOH  arose  under  the  treaty  of  June  16,  1S46,  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  Oregon  boundary,  which  was  made 
by  the  treaty  the  49th  parallel  as  a  line  to  "the  middle  of  the  channel  which  separates 
the  continent  from  Vancouver  island,  and  thence  southerly  through  the  middle  of  said 
channel  and  of  Fuca  straits,  to  the  Pacific  ocean."  Afterward  a  difference  of  opinion 
arose  between  the  two  countries  as  to  what  "channel"  was  meant;  the  United  States 
maintaining  that  it  was  the  canal  de  Haro,  and  Great  Britain  that  it  was  Bosario  strait, 
so  that  it  remained  unsettled  to  which  government  Washington  sound  and  the  islands 
in  it  liclon^cd.  An  amicable  arrangement  was  effected  in  1859,  by  which  the  two  gov- 
ernments jointly  occupied  the  Island,  the  United  States  having  a  garrison  in  the  s. 
and  Great  Britain  In  the  north.  The  treaty  of  Washington  (1871),  art.  84,  referred  the 
controversy  to  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  decided  for  tne  United  States  in  lff72. 
The  British  garrison  left  in  November. 

BAa  JUAir  DE  LA  FBOHTSHA,  a  .t.  of  the  Arf[entine  republic,  the  capital  of  a  prov- 
ince of  the  same  name  In  the  extreme  w.  of  the  republic.  The  town,  95  m.  n.  from 
Mendoia,  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  also  called  Son  Juan  de  la  Froatera,  which 
rises  in  the  Andes,  and  faUs  into  the  large  salt  lake  of  Guanacache.  The  province  is  as 
yet  only  very  partially  settled,  but  exports  considerable  quantities  of  fruits  and  wine. 
The  chief  seat  of  trade  is  this  town,  which  had  a  pop.  '93,  (est.)  of  16,000. 

SAX  JtTAS  SE  POB-TO  BICO.      See  Pubrto  Bico. 

BAH  JUAB  aiVES,  a  river  of  Nicaragua,  the  sole  outlet  of  lake  Nicaragua.  After 
leaving  the  s.e.  end  of  the  lake,  It  flows  fn  as.e.  course  for  120  m.  and  empties  into  the 
Atlantic.  Its  delta  is  targe,  and  there  are  three  channels,  the  Taura,  San  Juan,  and 
Colorado.  The  last  is  the  only  one  easily  navigable,  but  lies  within  the  limits  of  Costa 
Rica,  The  town  of  Son  Juan  del  Norte,  or  Greytown,  Ilea  near  the  San  Juan  channel, 
but  Its  harbor  has  in  large  part  been  filled  with  sand,  and  Is  now  difficult  of  access.  The 
river  has  a  number  of  branches  of  which  the  San  Carlos  and  Sarapiqni  are  the  laigest. 
The  San  Juan  is  part  of  the  Nicaragua  route  for  the  Interoceanlc  canal  (q.v.);  and  has 
several  times  been  surveyed  with  a  view  to  its  use  for  that  purpose.  See  Iittxb- 
-     The -.-..-.., 
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ffJLVEAKA,or  8'AMKAiiicBAaYA,' i.e.,  the  deAdrj/a.  or  Bplritual  teacher.  8'ankara, 
b  the  name  of  one  of  the  mMt  reoowned  theologiauB  of  India.  His  date,  aa  Is  tbe  case 
■with  moat  celebrities  of  that  coualry,  is  unknown.  Traditioa  piaceshim  about  200  B.C., 
but  H.  H.  Wilaon  aesigng  him,  with  more  probsbilitj,  to  the  8Lh  or  Stli  c.  after  Christ 
With  regard  to  his  place  of  birth  and  to  his  caste,  most  accounte  agree  in  making  him  a 
D&tive  of  Kerala  or  Malabar,  and  a  member  of  the  caste  of  the  Nambflrl  Brahmans.  In 
Malabar,  he  is  said  to  liave  divided  the  tour  original  castes  in(o  seventy-two,  or  eigbteeii 
subdivisions  each.  AIL  aceounla  represent  him  as  having  led  an  erratic  life,  and  engaged 
in  Hucceaaful  coulroversles  with  other  secte.  In  Itie  course  of  liis  career,  he  founded  the 
sects  of  liie  iXw'ndmi-flin'if  itu  (see  Saivas).  Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  repaired 
to  Cashmere;  and  flusliy  to  Ked&m&th.  in  the  Himalayas,  where  he  died  at  Ibe  earlj  age 
of  S3.  His  principal  works,  which  are  of  considerable  merit,  and  exercised  a  great 
influence  un  the  religious  bislory  of  India,  are  his  commentary  on  the  VeddiUa  (q.v.) 
SOtras,  and  hia  commealarics  un  the  BAaga  vadgitd  and  the  principal  Upanithadt  (q.v.). 
Uia  learning  and  personal  eminence  were  so  great  that  he  was  looked  upon  as  an 
incarnutioQ  of  the  god  3'iva,  and  was  fabled  to  have  worked  several  astounding 
miracles.  One  of  these  was  his  animating  the  dead  body  of  a  king  Amaru,  in  order  to 
become  lemporarily  the  husband  of  the  laller's  widow,  so  as  to  be  able  to  argue  with  the 
wife  of  a  Bralunan  mandana  upon  tlie  topic  of  sensual  enjoyments— the  only  topic  on 
which  lie  had  remained  ignorant,  as  he  lud  always  led  the  life  of  a  brahmecharin,  or 
bacheliir  siudent.  A  number  of  works  are  current  in  the  a  of  India  relating  to  his  life; 
amonj  tttese.  tlie  Sanliar(nl^-vyaya,  or  the  conquest  nf  the  world  by  S'ankara,  com- 
posed by  Aiuittdagiri,  one  of  his  disciples,  is  the  most  important.— See  H.  H.  Wilson. 
A  tiketdi  of  Uie  litligiout  SeeU  of  the  Uindui;  works,  vol.  i.  (edited  by  Dr.  R.  Host,  1862), 
pp.  107.  B.\  and  Cayelly  Venkala  Ramaswami,  Btographieai  SIcetcAtt  of  Decatn  Poelt 
(Bombfty,  1847). 


r,  Iba.  David,  b.  Penn.,  1840;  was  engaged  In  bnsineu  at  New  CaiUe,  Penn., 
1856-70;  afterward  becune  associated  with  Dwight  L.  Moody  in  revival  work  at  Chi- 
cago; In  Great  Brit»ln,  where  they  were  instmmental  in  producing  great  religious 
BwalEenlngs,  1873-75-  and  since  then  In  various  principal  cities  fa  the  United  States. 
Id  these  Ikbort  Mr.  Sankey  baa  had  special  cba^e  of  the  devotional  singing.  He  com- 
piled Octpei  Hym^t  and  Saertd  Songa  and  Sacred  &/nj/a  arid  Soloi. 

UHXHTA  (from  the  Sanskrit  tanJAgd,  synthetic  reasoning)  Is  the  name  of  one  of  tbe 
three  great  systems  of  orthodox  Hindu  philosophy.  Bee  Sanskbit  Litbraturii..  It 
consists  of  two  divUions— the  Bftnkhya,  proper]?  so  called,  and  the  Yoga  (q.v,);  and 
like  the  other  systems  (see  MfaiiNsI  and  NtSt a),  it  professes  to  teach  the  means  In 
which  eternal  beatitude,  or  the  complete  and  perpetual  exemption  from  every  sort  of  ill, 
may  be  attained.  This  means  is  the  discriminative  acquaintance  wUh  tattua,  or  tb« 
true  principles  of  all  existence,  and  such  principles  are,  according  to  the  Bftnkhya  sya- 
tem.  ttae  following  twenty-flre;  (1).  Prakr'iti  or  Prad/idna,  substance  or  nature;  tt  is  uie 
univf-real  and  material  cause;  eternal,  undiscrete,  inferable  from  itseOects;  productive, 
but  unproduced.  Its  first  production  is(3)^aA(i<  (lit.  the  great),  or  £uij(£Ai  (lit.  intellect), 
or  the  intellectual  principle,  which  appertains  to  individusl  livings.  From  it  devolved 
(3)  AAartJcdra  (lit.  the  assertion  of  "  I"),  the  function  of  which  consists  in  referring  the 
objects  of  tbe  world  to  one's-seif.  It  produces  (4^)  Sve  lanmdtrd.  or  subtle  elements, 
which  themselves  are  productive  of  the  five  groHs  elements  (see  20-24).  Ahankftra 
further  produces  (9-18)  five  Irutrumentsof  sensation^viz.,  the  eye.  tbe  ear.  the  nose, 
the  tongue,  and  the  skin;  (14-18),  five  instrumenls  of  action — viz..  the  organ  of  speech. 
the  bauds,  the  feet,  the  excretory  termination  of  the  Inlcatiues,  and  the  orsan  nf  genera' 
tion;  lastly  (IB),  majuu,  or  the  organ  of  volition  and  ims^iustlon.  Tue  five  subtle 
elements  (see  i-8)  produce  (30-34)  fie  five  gross  eiementa — viz.,  dicdt'a,  apace  or  ether, 
wiiich  has  the  property  of  audibienpss,  is  the  vehicle  of  nnund.  and  is  derived  from  the 
toiiorou*  lanmStri;  air,  which  liaa  the  properties  of  audibleness  and  tangibility,  is  sensi- 
ble to  hearing  and  touch,  and  is  derived  rrniii  tlie  ait-ial  lanmfltrfl;  flre,  which  lias  tbe 
properties  of  audibleness,  tangibility,  and  color,  is  seusible  of  hearing,  touch,  and  sight, 
-  and  is  derived  from  the  igneou*  taomfitrS;  water,  whicli  has  the  properties  of  audiole- 
ncss,  tangibility,  color,  and  savor,  is  sensible  to  hearing,  touch,  sight,  and  taste,  and  is 
derived  from  the  atptegu*  tanm&trfi;  lastly,  earth,  which  unites  the  properties  of  audible- 
ni'K,  tangibility,  color,  savor,  snd  odor,  is  sensible  of  hearing,  touch,  sight,  taste,  and 
smell,  ana  is  derived  from  the  terrene  tanmfttra.  Tbe  25ih  principle  Hpuruiha,  or  soul 
It  is  neither  produced  nor  productive;  it  is  muUlludinous,  individual,  sensitive,  eternal, 
unnJterable,  and  immaterial.  The  union  of  soul  and  nature  lakes  place  for  the  conteiq' 
plation  of  nature,  and  for  abstraction  from  it.  "as  the  hull  and  the  blind  Join  for  con 
vsyance  and  for  guidance,  the  one  bearing  ^nd  directed,  the  other  borne  and  directing.' 
Prom  their  union,  creation  is  efTccted.  Tlie  soul's  wi.4h  is  fruition  or  liberation.  Id 
OTder  to  become  fit  for  fruition,  the  soul  is  in  the  first  place  invested  witli  a  linga-i'aTira. 
or t&lahma^'a'H/ra,  a  subtle  body,  whicli  is  composed  of  bvddhi{2),  ahaiidra  (3),  tbe  five 
lanmdirdt  (4-8),  and  the  eleven  instruments  of  sensation,  nction,  and  volition  (9-19) 
This  subtle  body  is  affected  by  sentiments,  but  beine  too  subtle  to  be  capable  of  enjoy- 
tncnt.  it  becomes  invested  with  a  grosser  body,  whicn  is  coiiiposiHl  of  tbe  five  gross  ele- 
ments (20-24),  or.  according  to  some,  of  four,  excluding  (U-<f«'a.  or,  according  to  otbcr.'i, 
of  one  alone — viz.,  earth.  The  grosser  Ijody,  propflfwtcd  by  generation,  p<'rislies;  tlio 
Bublle  frame,  however,  transmigrates  through  siiccesi'lve  bodiea.  "as  a  mimic  shifts  his 
disijuisos  lo  represent  various  cliaraclera."     Some  Hssume.  bcfides,  that  between  tl)eeq(^)()i 
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Creatloii.  reaulllng  frooi  the  unioQ  of  prakr'lti  (I)  and  purusha  (25),  is  vuttarial,  or 
consisting  of  souls  invested  with  gross  bodies,  and  inUUeetuol,  or  consieting  of  the  aflec- 
tioDB  of  intellect,  ita  sentiments  or  faculties.  Material  ereation  compriseB  eight  orders  ot 
superior  beings— gods,  demi-gods,  and  demons;  five  of  inferior  beings^ — quadrupeds, 
birds,  reptiles,  fishes,  and  insects;  besides  vegetable  and  inorganic  substances;  and  man, 
who  forme  a  class  apart.  This  material  creation  is  again  distributed  into  three  classes: 
that  of  laUiea,  or  goodness,  cornprising  the  higher  gods,  with  virtue  prevailing  in  it,  but 
transient;  that  of  iamai,  or  darkness,  where  foulness  or  passion  predominates;  it  com 
prises  demons  atd  inferior  beings;  and  between  these,  that  of  rqj'oi,  or  impurity  (lik 
colored  condition),  the  human  world,  where  passioD  together  with  misery  prevails. 
Throughout  these  worlds,  sou]  experiences  pain,  arising  from  death  and  transmigration, 
until  it  is  flnallj  liberated  from  Its  union  with  person.  InUUeetuol  ereation  comprisea 
those  afteclions  which  obstruct,  disable,  content,  or  perfect,  the  understanding;  these 
amount  to  fifty.  OMmetion*  of  intellect  are  error,  conceit,  passion,  hatred,  fear, 
MveraUy  subdivided  into  62  species.  DitabOityof  intellect  arises  from  defect  or  injury 
of  organs,  such  as  deafness,  blindness,  etc.,  and  from  the  contraries  of  the  two  next 
classes;  maldng  a  total  of  28  species.  Content  is  either  internal  or  external — the  one 
fourfold,  the  other  fivefold.  Internal  content  concerns  nature,  proximate  cause,  time, 
and  tucli;  external  content  relates  to  abstinence  from  enjoyment  upon  temporal  motives 
—viz.,  aversion  to  the  trouble  of  acquisition,  or  to  that  of  preservation,  and  reluctance 
*'   ' — T  loss  consequent  on  use,  or  evil  attending  on  fruition,  or  offense  of  hurting 

s  reasoning,  oral 

Besides  the  25  principles,  the  SSnkhya  also  teaches  that  nature  has  three  essential 
.in'/io  nr  qualities — viz.,  DMaa,  the  quality  of  goodueas  or  purity;  Ti^ai  (lit.  colored- 

1!.,.  -» : —  — J  .. ,L Vs.-  ^f  gjji  or  darkness;  and  it  classifies 

s,  four  properties  of  intellect  par- 
iispaasionatenesB,  and  power;  and 

,  ,... ._   ..     _     .arkness — viz.,  sin.  error,  incontin 

ency,  and  powerlcssness.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  by  power  tbe  Sftnkhya  understands 
eight  faculties — vii.,  that  of  shrinking  into  a  minute  form,  to  which  eveiylhing  is  per- 
vious; of  enlargi&g  to  a  gigantic Ix^y;  of  assumiuK  extreme  levity;  of  possessing 
unlimited  reach  ol  organs;  of  irresistible  will;  dominion  over  all  beings,  animate  or 
inanimate;  the  facultyof  clianginf  tbe  course  of  nature;  and  the  ability  to  accomplish 
overytliing  desired.  The  knowledge  of  the  principles,  and  hence  the  true  doctrine,  is, 
according  to  tbe  Sftnkbya,  obtained  by  three  iiindis  of  evidence — viz.,  perception, 
inference,  and  right  afflrmation,  which  some  understand  to  mean  the  revelation  of  the 
Veda  and  authoritative  tradition. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  tliat  the  SSnkhya  proper  does  not  teach 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being,  by  whom  nature  and  soui  were  created,  and  by  whom 
tbe  world  is  ruled.  It  was  therefore  accused  by  its  opponents  of  being  atheistical,  or 
as  denying  the  existence  of  a  creator;  and  it  is  the  special  object  of  the  Toqa  system  to 
remove  this  reproach,  by  asserting  his  existence,  and  defining  hia  essence  {see  Yoga).  The 
truth,  however,  is,  tiiat  tlie  SSnkhya  proper  merely  maintains  that  there  is  no  proof  for 
the  existence  of  a  supreme  Being;  and  the  passages  quoted  by  the  opponents  to  show  that 
the  founder  of  the  SSnkhya  denied  IWwara,  or  a  supreme  God,  arc  quite  compatible  with 
the  view  that  he  confined  his  teaching  to  those  tatticai  or  principles  which,  in  his  opin- 
ion, were  capable  of  demonstration,  Ifor  ia  it  at  all  probable  that  the  founder  of  the 
orthodox  Yoga  would  have  propounded  his  aystcro  as  supplementary  to  that  of  the 
82nkhy a  proper,  bad  there  tieaa  tiiat  incompatible  antagonism  between  them  whichmust 
separate  an  atheistical  from  a  theistical  philosophy.  The  B&nkhya  system  underwent  a 
mythological  development  in  the  Purtn'aa  (q.v,),  in  the  most  important  of  which  it  is 
followed  as  the  basis  of  their  cosmogony.  Thus,  TYakr'iU,  or  nature,  is  identified  by 
them  with  Mdyd.ox  the  energy  of  Brabm^;  and  the  Matsya-Pur&n'a  affirms  tliat  Buddht, 
or  Mahat,  tbe  iniellectutd  principle,  through  tbe  tliree  qualities,  goodness,  passion,  and 
sin,  "being  one  form,  becomes  the  three  gods,  BrsbmS,  Vishn'u,  and  Siva.  '  The  most 
fanportant  development,  however,  of  the  Sfinkbya  is  that  by  the  Buddhistic  doctrine, 
which  Is  mainly  based  on  it.  The  SAnkbya  system  is  probably  the  oldest  of  llie 
Hindu  systems  of  philosopliy;  for  its  chief  principles  are,  with  more  or  less  detail, 
already  contained  in  tbe  cliief  UpanisluidB  (see  Veda);  but  whether  tbe  form  in  whicli 
it  lias  come  down  to  us,  and  in  which  it  is  now  spoken  of  as  (Ae  SSnkbya,  Is  also 
older  than  that  in  whicli  the  other  systems  are  preserved,  is  a  question  as  yet  not 
solved  by  Sanskrit  pbilologv.  Tliat  lliia  form,  however,  is  not  the  oldest  one  is  bflrno 
out,  for  Instance,  by  tlie  differences  which  exist  between  the  Sllnkhya  doctrine  of  the 
Upanishads  and  the  doctrine  propounded  in  tbe  first  book  of  the  institutes  of  Manu  on 
th^  one  side,  and  the  doctrine  of  tbe  actual  S&nkhya  on  the  other. 

The  reputed  founder  of  the  actual  SSnkhya  ii'Kapiia  (lit.  tamny),  who  is  asserted  to 
have  been  a  son  of  BralimS,  or,  as  others  prefer,  an  incarnation  of  Tiahn'u.  Be  taught 
bis  Byat«m  In  SQtras  (q.v.),  which,  distributed  in  six  iecturao,  heax  the  name  of  SdiMiya- 
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Pracaduma.  The  oldest  commenUr;  aa  thla  work  la  tbftt  by  AjiirudtUut;  another,  Is 
that  bf  VijnA'tabialahu.  The  best  samniary  of  the  Sftnkbya  doi^ne  Is  given  bv  I's'wRn 
Kr'ishn'a,  in  his  Sankhya-Karika,  edited  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  with  a  translation  of  the  text 
by  H.  T.  Colebroobe,  and  a  translation  of  the  eommentary  of  Gand'apftda  by  himself 
(thiford,  1837).  For  the  Tarious  theories  concerning  the  word  SSnlLhya,  and  the  founder 
of  the  system  Kapila,  and  for  the  literature  relating  to  it,  see  the  elaborate  and  excellent 
preface  ^  Fitzedward  Hall  to  his  edition  of  the  Sknkhya-PravrKhana,  with  the  coainien- 
tary  of  vija&na-bhikahu,  in  the  BiitioOitca  Indica  (Calcutta,  1856) ;  and  see  also  bis  val- 
uable Oimb^iUion  totoard  txn  Index  to  On  BAliography  of  Oie  Indian  Pkilosophicat  Syslans 
(Cakntta,  1809).  Amongst  essays  on  the  Slnkhya  philosophy,  the  moat  reliable  still 
remains  Uiat  by  H.  T.  Colehrooke,  reprinted  from  the  Traiuuclion*  of  the  Boyal  Aaiatlc 
society,  in  hla  ifucv/Imuinw  Euayt  (London,  183H},  vol.  i.  p.  227,  S. 


.  a  sea-port  and  t.  of  Spain  la  the  modem  province  at 

Cadlx,  and  15  m.  n.w.  of  the  port  of  that  name,  stajids  on  a  sandy,  undulating  tract  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Guadalquivir,  and  near  the  moutli  of  tliat  river.  It  is  a  popular 
summer  and  bathiuE  resort.     It  has  salt  works,  and  exports  wine,  salt,  and  fruit.     Pop. 

'87,  22,667. 

UV  LUIS,  a  provluf 


With  tlie  ^d  of  irrigation,  lucerne,  maUe,  and  whea,t  are  raised.  Gold,  copper,  sulphur, 
tead,  salt,  porcelain  clay,  iron  pyrites,  and  galena  are  foond.  Horsee  uid  cattle  are 
extensively  raised.     Caplt»l,  San  Luis. 

US  Ltrifl  DE  LA.  FTTirTA,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  San  Luis  in  the  Argentine 
Bepnblic,  iB  situated  155  m.  e.s.e.  of  Mendoza,  on  a  river  which  falls  into  the  iacse  salt 
lake  of  Bevodero.     Pop.  '06,  16,000. 

UM  Lins  OBIflPO,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Califomfa,  Iwnnded  by  the  Coast  ranee  on  the  e., 
the  PaciHc  on  Uie  w.,  and  the  Santa  Maria  on  the  s. ;  drained  also  by  the  Salinas  river; 
area  3404  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  16,072,  cbiedy  of  American'  birth.  The  surface  Is  motintaln- 
ons  bm  in  great  pari^  fertile;  wheat,  com,  barley,  hay,  and  dairy  products  are  the  staples. 
Gold,  silver,  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  San  Luis  Obispo. 

BAV  LITIS  POTOn',  a  state  in  e.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by  Kuevo  Leon,  on  the 
e.  by  Tamaolipos  and  Tent  Crui,  on  the  a.  by  Queretaro  and  Gnanajnalo,  and  on  the  w. 
byZaeatecas;  drained  by  the  Tampico  and  Santander  rivers;  24,446  sq.  m.;  pop.  1895, 
&lfl.447.  The  surface,  except  in  the  s.e.,ia  mountainous  or  hilly.  The  plains  are  ferilte, 
and  there  is  much  good  pasture  land  amoiu;  the  mountains.  There  are  valuable  copper, 
silver,  lead,  iron,  and  mercury  miaea.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  ImrTey, 
wheat,  nutiie,  sugar  cane,  cotton,  coffee,  and  cattle.  There  are  a  number  of  manufac- 
turaa.    Cairital,  Ski  Luis  Potosl. 

US  LVTS  FOTOSI',  a  considerable  t.  of  Mexico,  capital  of  the  state  of  the  same  name, 
stands  near  the  source  of  the  river  Tampico,  and  362  m.  by  railway  n.n.w.  of  Mexico. 
It  stands  on  a  plateau  6200  ft.  above  aea-level,  is  well  bnilt,  contatniog  many  handsome 
ediScee,  chiefly  eccleatastlcal,  and  Is  surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  markets  are  well  sup- 
plied, and  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  neighboring  states.  It  has  a 
university,  a  number  of  manufactures,  and  la  a  great  railroad  centre.    Pop.  '92,  02,573. 


UM  lUUirO,  or  Marino,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  most  limited  republican 
states  of  Europe,  conaists  of  a  craggy  monutain  2200  ft.  in  height,  situated  amidst  the 
lesser  ranges  of  the  Apennines,  and  endrcied  by  provinces  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Pontifical  States.  It  possesses  a  total  area  of  32  sq.  m.,  and  comprises  a  t.  of  the  same 
name,  and  several  viUages  In  the  adjacent  territory.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but,  owing 
lo  its  exposure,  high  winds  and  frequent  rains  prevail.  The  town  of  Marino  is  built  on 
a  skipe  Of  the  mountain ;  it  is  accessible  only  by  one  road,  and  is  protected  by  walls  and 
towers;  it  contains  sev^^  squares  and  streets,  rudely  paved,  and  varioiu  public  build- 
ings, luclnding  five  churches,  a  Mwn-liall,  a  theatre,  the  governor's  palace,  a  savings 
bank,  museums,  and  hospitals.  The  inbabilants  of  the  republic,  who  numbered,  in  '91, 
6200,  are  noted  for  their  hospitality,  sobriety,  industry,  and  general  morality.  They  are 
sensitively  jealous  of  their  rights,  and  cling  with  tenacity  to  their  territorial  and  l^lsia- 
tive  Independence.  Their  chief  trade  is  in  agricultural  produce,  silkworms,  wine,  and 
caule. 

The  early  history  of  the  republic  is  very  obscure.  According  to  a  legend  it  is  said 
to  have  be«i  founded  t>y  Saint  Harinus,  who  !s  supposed  to  have  come  to  Utia  place 
(rom  DalmatlA.  It  belonged  to  the  exarchate  of  Qavenna,  afterwards  to  the  Frauko- 
Lombard  kingdom,  and  achieved  municipal  freedom  in  the  middle  ages.  It  owea 
its  independence  to  Its  alliance  with  the  Count  of  Montefeltro  and  Trblno  in  the 
tbbteenth  century.    DnrlDg  the  medieval  wars  of  Italy,  Marino  had  its  pigmy  feuds 
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and  fkctiona,  which  seem  to  have  been  none  the  less  eoTenomed  from  the  pettineM  of 

the  ftreoa  in  which  they  were  enacted  In  1740  the  democrottcat  form  of  govenmient 
waa  Beciu^ly  Ka»rsnteedagainBt  (nrther  assault.  The  rlghta  of  this  miiiialure  etat«  were 
Bcrupulomly  respected  b;  XapoleoD  dnrliiK  his  Italian  campaign.  The  Eovemment  con- 
sists of  a  legislative  Benate,  composed  of  60  members,  of  whom  one-third  are  noUea. 
From  this  numberare  selected  the  amaller  "  council  of  twplve"  (two-thirds  from  the  town 
and  the  rest  from  theconotry),  who,  with  the  assl stance  of  a  Juriscousult,  decide  In  ques- 
tions of  the  2d  and  Sd  instance.  There  are  two  presidents,  who  are  chosen  b;  the  senate, 
the  one  from  the  party  of  the  nobles,  the  other  from  the  bonrgeoisie.  The;  each  hold  office 
only  for  six  months.    The  army,  or  rather  the  militia,  of  the  republic,  numben  9fi0  men. 

aAir  XASTDT,  Joet  DB,  1778-1850 ;  b.  YapeT^ ;  recetved  a  militarj  education  In 
Spain,  served  at  Bajlen  as  col.  tn  the  Spanish  armir.  Be  organized  the  Argenliue  forces' 
In  the  war  of  independence  in  South  America,  and  was  commander  in  chief,  1814,  of  tbc 
expedition  to  upper  Peru  against  the  viceroy  of  Lima.  He  raised  an  army  in  the  pror 
ince  of  Cuyo,  and  crossing  the  Chilian  Andes  defeated  Osorio  in  the  battle  of  Chacaiiucu 
1817.  He  was  offered  tlie  presideucj  of  Chili,  but  declined  it;  and  meeting  the  Span- 
iards agaiu  at  Haypu  deieatui  them,  and  secured  Chilian  indepeudence.  In  1820 
accompanied  by  Bernard  O'Higgins,  president  of  Chili,  be  made  a  triumphal  entrance  into 
Lima,  and  in  1831  declared  Peru  Independeut  and  himselfprolector.  In  1822,  compelled 
to  resign  his  office,  he  retired  to  private  life,  residing  in  England,  Piunce,  and  tlie  Vetb- 
erlands. 

MAS  KATB'O,  a  CO.  in  w.  California,  bavlng  the  bay  of  San  Francisco  on  the  n.,  the 
Pacific  ocean  on  the  w.  :  ,4fl0  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  10,087.  chiefly  of  American  birth,  wiih 
colored.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Southern  Pacific  raiiroad.  Its  surface  is  biliy,  ridnr 
into  mountains  3000  ft,  high  corered  wiih  forests  of  oak  and  redwood,  the  latter  used 
largely  for  building  purposes.  The  climate  is  warm  and  mild.  Its  towns  have  as  resi- 
dents many  merelutnts  of  San  Francisco  who  reside  In  the  country.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.    Co.  seat,  Redwood  City. 

BAF  KIOTTEI,  a  co.  In  s.w.  Col.  formed  as  Ouray,  1877,  from  part  of  San  Juan  ; 
area  reduced  aud  present  name  adopted.  1888  ;  1300  sq.m. ;  pop,  IW,  2909.  The  surface 
is  mountainous,  Mt.  Wilson  on  the  southern  boundary  having  a  height  of  14,280  ft.,  but 
the  valleys  of  the  San  Miguel  and  other  streams  are  fertile.  Productions,  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  galena.     Co.  seat,  Teiluride. 

BAH  MKTnSL',  a  CO.  in  e.  New  Mexico,  ad]oininr  Texas ;  drained  by  the  Rio  Pecos 
and  Canadian  rivers  ;  about  13,24Q  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  34,204.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
tnthen.        '    '        >     -       ■    ,     .  ._..,_   ^  ,., ^.__. 
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mills.    Co.  seat,  Las  Vegas 

BAIT  UElTrSL',  a.  t.  of  Central  America,  in  Salvador,  and  about  74  m.  e.  of  San 
Salvador,  At  Its  annual  fair  of  La  Paz,  great  numbers  assemble,  and  the  fair  Is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  most  Important  one  of  San  Salvador.  About  ten  m.  s.w.  of  San  Miguel 
is  a  volcano,  R.OOO  ft.  high,  which  was  in  a  slate  of  eruption  in  1848.  and  again  in  ISoo. 
Pop.  of  nmnklpality,  'OO,  23,800. 

BAIT  HIQITEL',  Eviaieio,  Due  de,  1780-1862;  b.  Gijon,  Spain.  In  1806  he  joined 
In  the  movement  against  the  French,  became  a  lientcol.  in  the  anny.  and  later  a  dele- 
gate U}  the  cortes.  In  1830  he  Joined  in  Riego's  expedition  to  Andalusia.  He  was 
exiled  1831,  but  recalled  the  following  year  and  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  After 
the  French  Intervention  of  1833  be  was  again  exiled,  but  returned  to  Spain  In  1884 
and  again  became  a  member  of  the  cortea.  In  1854  he  was  president  or  the  Madrid 
Junta,  and  later  minister  of  war  and  fleld-marstial. 

SAN  IDXIA'IO,  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  and  21  m.  w.s.w,  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  San  Hiniato  is  a  fine  old  episcopal  city,  adorned  with  many  monu- 
ments, and  is  famous  in  the  history  of  the  Florentine  republic.     Pop,  '81,  3189. 

BAmAZABO.jACOPO.adislinguished  Italian  poet  of  Spanish  descent,  was  b.  at  Naples 
July  28,  1458.  Love  for  a  young  lady  called  Carraosioa  Bonifacia,  whom  he  has  cele- 
brated under  the  nam^of  Harmosineand  Filli,  was  what  developed  his  poetical  faculty. 
The  lady  being  insensible  to  his  passion,  ho  sought  to  forget  her  in  travel.  It  was  dur- 
ing his  absence  that  he  composed  the  ^readia.  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse,  of  which 
Tintboschi,  the  historian  of  Italian  literature,  thus  speaks:  "The  elegance  of  ^  style, 
the  propriety  and  the  choiceness  of  the  expressions,  the  descriptions,  the  imagETV — every- 
thing, in  fact,  is  fresh  and  original."  The  work  was  greatly  admired,  and  in  the  course 
of  a  century  went  through  00  editions.  It  has  given  its  author  the  reputation  of  being 
an  Italian  classic  Sannazaro,  after  his  return  to  Italy ;  was  invited  to  the  Neapolitaa 
court,  and  composed  some  comedies  for  the  amusement  of  the  royal  family,  ofwhich 
only  one  has  been  preserved.  He  died  at  Naples  in  1580  or  1533.  His  other  produc- 
tions are  Soneitie  Qmsoni,  Edoga  VI.  (reckoned  by  some  his  most  perfect  performance); 
Jtlegiamm  Liiiri  III.;  I)»  MorU  CMadad  Morlaiii  Lamentatio;  and  De  Partu  Virginia, 
l^rn  lit.,  mostly  written  in  Latin  verse.  Sannazaro's  life  has  been  written  by  U'ispo 
■Dd  J.  A.  VolpL     Bee  also  Tiraboschi's  Storia  (Ma  Letkrat.  Itai.  FII.  Fart  UL 
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UX  nOABTOO  eAS'OASIOO,  a  t.  of  southern  lUl;,  in  the  prOTtoM  of  F<^slk,  26 
m.  n.  of  th«  city  of  Fo^lo.  Pop.  '81,  82G7.  It  ta  sltiut«d  on  mount  Ougano,  Mid  U 
one  of  tho  moet  populoos  tovns  unong  those  moantAim. 

UV  nCOU,  uk  Italian  Island,  off  the  e.  coast,  and  one  of  the  Tremltl  ktoud.  Pop. 
'«,  618. 

tut  nCOLU  m  LOS  ABSATOe,  a  t.  of  the  Argentina  Bepubtlc,  In  the  provhice  of 
Bnenoa  Ayres.  There  Is  a  considerable  trade  and  some  manufactures  are  carried  on. 
Great  numb^  of  cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  and  there  Is  considerable  apiculture. 
There  are  a  number  of  mlUa,  and  the  town  has  become  a  great  railroad  center.  Pop. 
■02,18,972. 

•  UV  FATBI'dO,  a  CO.  In  s.  Texas,  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  n.  of  Corpus  Cbrieti  baj . 
drained  by  the  Nueces  and  the  Aransas  rtTers;  about  630  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  1312,  chiefly 
of  American  birtb.  The  surface  Is  IgtbI  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
{«iiudp«l  prodw^on  is  live  stock.     Co.  seat,  Slnton. 

SAXPm,  a  CO.  in  e.  Ctah,  adjoining  Colorado:  droned  by  Green,  Sanpete,  and 
White  rivers;  about  1764  sq.  m.;  mp.  '90,  13,14(1,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  Bur- 
face  Is  tcavened  in  the  w.  bj  the  Wahsatch  mountains,  it  consists  In  the  e.  of  laree  val- 
Iots  and  Is  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  In  the  e.  and  along  the  Sanpete  river  Is  fertile. 
The  principal  prodoctions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  wool,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Mantl. 

BiM  SSHQ,  a  t.  of  northern  Italy,  province  of  Porto  Maurliio,  26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Nice. 
It  is  built  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  eround  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  city 
has  a  fine  cathedral,  a  theater,  and  a  technical  school.  There  is  a  seminary  for  priests, 
bealdesa  college,  and  many  schools.  It«  little  harbor  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  In  oils  and 
lemons.  Some  foreign  consuls  reside  in  the  town.  San  Remo  Is  an  ancient  city,  and 
otMcnre  In  its  orlidn.  In  IITO  It  was  self-governed,  and  made  an  alliance  with  the  Gen- 
oese against  the  naans.  One  of  Its  bishops  afterward  sold  it  to  Genoa.  "  San  Bemo  la 
perhaps  the  mildest  situation  on  all  the  Riviera.  Here  palm,  lemon,  and  oranee  trees 
grow  with  the  greatest  luxuriance,  and  the  fruit  of  the  date  palm  almost  attains  ma- 
turity "  {Mtirray'*  Handbook).  In  recent  years  it  has  begun  to  be  resorted  to  by  English 
visitor*,  and  several  new  and  excellent  hotels  have  been  erected.  It  Is  especially  popular 
aa  a  health  resort.     Pop.  '81,  12,286;  commune,  10,055. 

BAX  KOQTTX,  a  t.  of  Spain,  In  the  modem  province  of  Cadiz,  on  the  bay  of  Gibraltar, 
and  8  m.  n.n.w.  of  Qlbniltar.  The  salubrity  of  the  climate,  and  the  cheapncBs  of  living, 
have  attracted  hither  many  foreign  families,  especially  English.     Pop.  '67,  8730. 

BAY  BASA,  a  CO.  In  w.  Texas,  bounded  e.  and  n.  by  the  Colorado,  and  drained  by  the 
San  Saba  river;  llSOsq.  m.;  pop.  In  '90,  6621.  The  surface  is  hilly  and  covered  with 
laqte  forests;  the  soil  la  putiaUy  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  wheat,  sweet  pota- 
toes, honey,  wool,  molasses,  came,  and  swine.  It  conUlns  sulphur  springs.  Co.  seat, 
San  Saba. 

SAX  BALTASOS,  the  smallest,  though  the  first  In  point  of  population,  of  the  ('entral 
Anipriran  republics  (see  Aubbica),  consists  of  a  strip  of  territory  stretching  along  be- 
tween Honduras  and  the  Pacific,  and  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the 
e.  by  FoQseca  bay,  which  separates  It  from  Nicaragua.  It  averages  ISO  m.  In  length, 
hj  about  50  in  breadth,  and  contains  an  area  of  7225  English  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  (ac- 
cording to  an  official  estimate  of  18H)  of  803,534,  or  111  to  the  sq.  mile.  The  northern 
frontier  la  formed  by  a  portion  of  the  great  Cordillera  chain,  and  parallel  to  this  ranee, 
and  between  it  and  the  Pacific  sea-board,  runs  another  range  ot  mountains  along  the 
whole  length  of  the  couutry,  breaking  it  up  Into  an  Inland  valley,  and  a  long,  low,  rich 
belt  along  the  coast.  This  central  range  is  highly  volcanic  in  character,  and  has  vol- 
canic peaks,  ranging  in  heigbt  from  4000  to  7386  ft.  high.  San  Salvador  possesses  nu- 
merous lakes,  the  largest  of  which  Is  Gulja,  about  90  m.  In  clrcamf  erence,  and  abounding 
In  fish.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Interior  valley  and  the  alluvial  strip  lying  along  the 
coast  are  of  extreme  fertility,  and  agriculture  Is  extensively  and  sncctasfully  practiced, 
'o  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  pastoral  puisuits.  The  principal  agricultural  products 
~  ■  '  CO,  beans,  rice,  and  maize,— 
Lcajutla  (30  m.  from  the  wee 
known  as  the  Cmla  del  Baltanno,  or  Balsam  coast,  as  in  the  woods  of  this  district  Is  _ 
dnced  the  famous  balsam  known  as  "  balsam  of  Peru."  The  mineral  wealth  of  San  Sal- 
vador Is  not  great,  bat  antimony.  Iron,  zinc,  coal,  mercury,  tin,  copper,  lead,  and  silver 


are  found.    &m  Salvador  has  considerable  export  trade  In  indlso  (which  is  known  In 
trade  as  "  Indigo  of  Guatemala,"  and  is  reckoned  the  finest  of  all)  and  sugn 
coffee,  gold,  silver,  and  tobacco.    The  annual  value  of  exports,  in  1895,  i 


|13,S47,92G,  and  that  of  importe  to  (2,890,739.  The  revenue  in  1891  was  $8,818,000, 
the  expenditore  being  t8,5a9,000.     The  internal  debt  In  1896  was  111,000,000. 

llie  climate  of  San  Salvador  is  salubrious,  except  on  the  coast  and  In  the  valleys,  and 
the  temperature  la  lower  than  might  be  expected. 

The  bulk  of  the  population  is  composed  of  Indians  and  mixed  races,  there  being  about 
440,000  of  the  former  and  about  320,000  of  the  latter.  There  are  about  40,000  whites  (of 
^laniah  origla)  and  a  few  n^roes.    The  government  Is  carried  on  by  a  president  and 
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four  miDiatan,  —one  lot  iMslgn  ftOftin,  jnstioe,  InBtmcUon,  etc.,  one  f or  wir  utd  nutrine, 
one  for  interior  and  goremment,  uid  oae  for  beneficence.  The  legislature  conBtsta  of  m, 
congreM  of  TO  deputies,  42  of  whom  are  proprietors.  AJnoat  the  entire  population  Is 
Itoinan  Catholic,  although  other  religions  are  tolerated.  Education  ia  well  provided  for: 
in  1693  iJiere  were  686  primarj  schools  with  29,427  pupils,  18  higher  schools  with  VMi 

Euplla,  and  there  la  a  unlTeraiW  in  the  capita],  San  Salvador  (q.  v.),  which  la  attended 
7  upiratda  of  200  students.  There  are  a  national  library  and  mDseiim  in  the  capita). 
There  are  OTer  2000  mllea  of  good  roada,  and  a  number  of  railways  In  operation  or  pro- 
cess of  coDBtractlon.  Id  1803  there  were  1802  mllea  of  telegraph  and  .Sm  miles  of  tele- 
phone line  in  the  repubUc  The  standing  arm;  la  4000  men,  with  a  militia,  ISOS,  of 
18,000. 

Ban  Balvador,  orlginallj  called  OuteaUan,  "  the  land  of  riches,"  ia  aaid  to  have  been^ 

rtrions  to  the  immigration  of  Buropeana,  the  best  peopled  and  most  civilized  country 
America.  It  was  oooquerod  after  a  long  and  obaUnale  contest  by  Pedro  de  Alvarado, 
a  lieut.  of  Cortes,  and  under  the  Spanish  rule  was  one  of  the  most  flourishing  porlionl 
of  the  Guatcmaiaa  kingdom.  In  1821  it  threw  oS  the  J°^^  and  joined  the  ^Icxican  con- 
federation, from  which,  however,  it  seceded  in  1833.  The  eeveral  tri^  ainca  made  of  a 
union  among  the  Central  American  states  have  ended  In  the  dissolution  of  all  political 
connection;  and  San  Salvador  ia  now  an  independent  republic  In  1888  war  broke  out 
between  Ban  Salvador  and  Quatemala,  in  which  Honduras  joined  the  former,  and 
Nicaragua  the  latter.  The  result  was  the  defeat  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  expulsion  ot 
the  president  from  the  country.  In  1890-91  occurred  a  war  with  Guatemala  which  was 
ended  by  the  intervention  of  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps. 

8AH  SALTADOK,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of  Son  Salvador,  was  founded  in  1S8S< 
and  aupplanted  an  older  town  wliicb  had  been  built  la  1S28  by  a  brother  of  Pedro  de 
Alvarado.  It  was  the  capital  of  the  Union  of  Central  America  from  1833  till  1839.  In 
1854  it  waa  a  fine,  well-built  city,  adorned  with  numeroua  aplcndid  Iniildlngs,  and  con- 
taining a  pop.  of  more  than  80,000,  but  on  the  night  of  April  IS  it  was  completely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  and  about  100  lives  lost.  In  Jan, ,  1850,  it  again  becama 
the  seat  of  government,  and  Its  pop.  In  '92  was  20,000.  The  cltv  has  a  cathedral,  naliouiti 
theater,  university,  national  palace,  etc.  The  buildings  are  all  very  low.  The  trade  is 
carried  on  mostly  through  the  port  of  La  Llbertad. 

8Air  SALTADOB',  or  Basza  —  the  former  being  the  Portoguese,  and  the  latter  the 
native  name— a  t.  of  Africa,  in  the  Portuguese  colony  of  Angola,  In  lat.  6°  SC  a.,  long. 
14"  4T  e.     Pop.  700.  -*  J  6  -. 

UH  SAITAOOS,  or  Cat  Islakd.    See  Bahamas. 

aAJTBAnDHra,  a  large  t.  in  the  w.  of  Africa,  in  Segn,  in  lat.  IS?  «V  n.,  long.  6°  W  w., 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger;  here  called  the  Joliba.    Fop.  about  4I),000. 

BAJreCAKA,  or  BahseIra  (lit.  completing,  perfecting),  is  the  name  of  the  ten  easen- 
tial  rites  or  ceremoniea  of  the  Hindus  of  the  flrat  three  castes.  They  are  the  ceremi>- 
nies  to  be  performed  at  the  conception  of  a  child;  on  vitality  in  the  fetus,  in  the  fourth, 
sixth,  or  eighth  month  of  pregnancy;  and  at  the  time  of  hia  birth,  before  dividing  tht 
navel  string;  the  ceremony  of  naming  the  child  on  the  tenth,  eleventh,  or  hundreaand 
Bret  day ;  the  ceremony  of  carrying  the  child  out  to  see  the  moon  on  the  third  lunar  day 
of  the  third  light  fortnight,  or  to  see  the  sua  in  the  third  or  fourth  month;  of  feeding 
him  in  the  si^th  or  eighth  month  (or  at  other  stated  periods);  the  ceremony  of  ton- 
sure in  the  second  or  third  year;  of  investiture  with  the  String  In  the  fifth,  eiglith,  ort&x- 
tcenth  year — when  he  is  handed  to  a  gunt  to  become  a  relinoua  student;  and  the  cere- 
mony of  marriage,  after  he  has  completed  hia  atudiea,  ana  ia  fit  to  perform  the  aacri- 
flees  ordained  by  his  sacred  writings. 

BAH8Gin:<0TIE8,  i.e.,  "without  breeches,"  was  the  name  given  in  scorn,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  by  the  court  party  to  the  democratic  "  proletairea" 
o(  Paris.  The  latter  accepted  this  superfine  reproach  with  sardonic  pride,  and  the  term 
aoon  iKcame  the  distinctive  appellation  of  a  "  good  patriot,"  more  especially  as  such  a 
one  often  made  a  point  of  showing  his  contempt  for  tiie  rich  by  neglecting  his  ap[nrel, 
and  cultivating  rough  and  cynical  manners.  As  the  noblesse  prided  itselt  on  an  illus- 
trious pedigree,  so  the  genuine  child  of  the  revolution  boasted  that  he  was  coma  of  a 
long  line  oA-noteless  sansculottes;  that  his 

"  Ancient  but  Ignobla  blood 
Had  crept  throngh  Bcoundrela  ever  sinae  the  flctod." 

Toward  the  close  of  the  convention,  the  name,  connected  as  it  had  been  with  all  the 
sanguinary  excesses  of  the  period,  naturally  fell  into  bad  odor,  and  soon  after  totallr 
disappeared ;  nor  do  the  French  appear  to  wish  that  its  memory  should  be  preserred, 
for  Okj  have  not  ^ven  it  a  place  in  their  encyclopedias. 

SAir  SXBABnAH  a  rising  seaport  city  in  the  n,  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  Basque  prov- 
ince of  Qnipuieoa,  48  m.  n.e.  of  Bilbao,  and  Hi  m.  from  the  French  frontier.  It  ia  bnllt 
on  a  peninsula,  at  the  southern  base  of  a  conical  hill,  called  Mont  Orgullo,  400  fU  high. 
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oommaDding  a  most  atrfking  view,  and  crowned  with  8  castle  strong  enough  to  bavti 
Dbtainnd  for  itself  the  name  of  the  Qibre1'«r  of  the  □.  of  Spain.  Since  its  almost  total 
destruction  during  Die  Peninsular  war,  the  town  has  been  rebuilt  on  k  regular  rectangu- 
lar plan.  The  Htreeta  are  narrow,  and  are  bordered  by  high  liouaes,  and  having  cur- 
tained balconies  in  front.  On  the  e.  of  the  town  is  a  confined  gulf,  formed  by  the 
embouchure  of  the  Urumea;  and  on  the  w.  la  n  magnificent  roadsteMl,  protected  against 
enemy  and  tempest  by  the  isle  of  Santa  Clara  and  a  series  of  rocks,  which  offer  to  ves- 
sels only  a  narrow  and  dangerous  pass.  The  roadstead  is  bordered  bv  a  beautiful 
shore,  which,  on  account  of  ila  auitability  as  a  watericg-place,  attracts  visitors  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  The  town  communicates  with  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  tongus 
of  land,  and  by  a  bridge  leading  across  the  Urumea,  and  connecting  t^  Sebastian  on 
the  peninsula  with  the  railway  station  on  the  mainland.  By  means  of  the  North  of 
Spain  lailwav,  which  was  lnaugural«d  by  the  kinK  of  Bpoin,  Aug.  15,  1864.  the  town 
la  placed  In  direct  communi cation  with  Madrid  and  Paris.  Commerce  iner«aees.  The 
exporta  consist  principally  of  iron,  lead,  copper,  asphalt,  and  cement.     Pop.  '87,  29,647. 

San  Sebastian  has  suffered  from  numerous  sieges  In  the  wars  between  France  and 
Spain,  It  was  captured  by  the  duke  of  Wellington  In  1813,  when  the  dispossesseil 
P^ench  garrison  set  It  on  fire. 

IAS  SEVSRI'SO,  a  town  of  cenb«l  Italy,  province  of  Hacerota,  82  m.  s.s.w.  (d 
Ancona.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  handsome  palaces,  a  gymnasium  and  a  Hbmry; 
machinery,  metal  and  stone  ware,  glosa  and  flour  are  monufactored.  The  neighbor- 
hood produces  exquisite  vine,  oil,  and  fruit,  and  cattle  ore  reared  on  the  postnie 
grounds.     Pop.  '81,  8196. 

BAK  8KTX1U),  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Foggia,  with  '81,  19,758  Inhabi- 
tants, stands  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  open  countir,  producing  abundance  of  crape, 
and  affording  rich  pasturage.  It  was  once  remarkable  for  the  industry  and  activity  of 
Its  population.  In  1790  It  was  taken  and  nearly  destroyed  by  the  French.  The 
cholera  committed  fearful  ravages  here  in  1865. 

iAM  SOTO,  a  t.  of  China,  in  the  dependency  of  Manchuria,  on  the  Sungari  and  the 
HuLan-klanp;.  It  has  considerable  grain  trade  with  Khabaravka,  and  there  Is  a  govern- 
ment gold  mine  in  the  vicinity.     The  population  is  about  IG.OOO, 

BAXBX2IT,  or  Saubcrit  (from  the  Sanskrit  gam=Oi.  lyn,  "with,  together,"  and 
Wita,  "done,"  with  an  epenUictic  «,  Imparting  greater  emphasis  to  Uie  sense  of  the 
compound;  hence.  "  thoroughly  done,  finished,  accomplished  '^  Is  the  name  of  the  ancient 
kiDguago  of  the  Hindus;  in  which  their  whole  sacred  liieraturo,  and  by  far  the  greatest 
amount  of  their  numerous  ritual,  legal,  poetical,  and  scientific  works,  are  written.  San- 
skrit belongs  to  that  stock  of  languages  commonly  called  the  Indo-European,  ov 
Indo-Gennanic,  which  includes  the  Indian,  the  Medo-Perslan,  the  Grffioo-Latin,  the 
Oermanic.  the  Lithuanian-Slavonian,  and  the  Gallo-Celtic  families.  It  is  therefore  intf- 
ninlely  allied  to  the  ancient  and  modem  languages  comprised  in  each  of  these  families. 
Itself  being  the  parent  of  the  iVdAr'tt  (q.v.)  dialects,  the  PSU  (q.v.),  and  the  languagea 

$oken  in  the  n.  of  India.  Compared  with  the  ancient  langut^s  klndredwith  it,  Ban- 
rit  has  come  down  to  us  in  a  state  of  preservation  and  development  so  much  superior 
to  theirs  Uiat  it  must  be  looked  upon  as  the  principal  peans  which  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  atfleily,  and  in  general  the  linguistic  laws  which  pervade  the  structure  of  these 
languages.  The  essay  of  Franz  Bopp,  Veber  da»  GonjugatUmi  tyOem  der  SaralCTH 
^raehe,  dated  May  16,  1816,  began  a  new  era  In  the  study  of  language.     Bee  PaiLOL- 

There  are  two  Ereat  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit  languagemay  be 
conveniently  divided :  the  first  embracing  the  language  as  cont^ned  in  the  Tedic  hymns 
(see  Ykda):  and  the  second,  tltat  represented  by  the  so-called  classical  Sanskrit,  In  which 
the  epic  work!>.  the  law  codes,  anil  the  kter  literature  are  written.  Between  the  two 
there  is  a  transition  period  of  the  language,  to  which  the  BrSliman'a  and  ritual  portion 
of  the  Vedas.  and  Che.  Upanishads,  may  he  assigned.  In  the  language  of  the  Vedlc 
hymns,  the  grammar  is  less  devolopied  and  much  less  settled  than  in  the  ctassical  San- 
skrit; it  contains,  moreover,  many  forms  which  at  the  second  period  became  obsolete, 
or  altogether  disappeared  from  use;  the  structure  of  its  sentences,  too,  Is  simpler,  though 
it  \s  more  elliptical  than  in  clanical  poetrr.  Another  main  difference  between  the  two 
periods  lies  in  the  sense  of  Its  words.  Though  this  is  the  same  in  many  words  of  the 
Vedic  hymns  and  the  classical  literature,  still  there  are  numerous  words,  which,  though 
the  same  in  form  at  both  periods,  have  a  sense  which  differs  according  as  it  belongs  to 
(he  one  or  the  other  classof  writings.  The  difficulty  thus  presented  by  the  Vedic  hymns 
Is  la  a  great  measure  removed  by  the  commentators  who  explain  the  meanings  of  the 
Vedic  wonis,  and,  in  doing  so,  follow  tradition,  which,  considering  tie  peculiarities 
of  Hindu  history,  and  also  internal  evidence,  is  in  all  probability  immemorial,  and  there- 
fore the  safest  if  not  the  only  guide  in  the  understanding  of  the  oldest  Vedic  works. 
That  their  explanations  may  have  become  unsafe  In  some  instances,  would  be  but  natural ; 
bat  It  is  certain  that  these  instances  are  the  rare  exceptions;  and  it  is  likewise  certain 
that  when  modem  Banskritists— and  several  of  these  only  imperfectly  acquainted  witb- 
Sanakrit  grammar — have  attempted  to  supersede  those  tradiUonal  meanings  by  inter 
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pretations  whkli  they  suppose  better  suited  to  the  context,  or  to  some  assumed  etjmol 
ogy  of  thdr  own,  their  readering  may  better  adapt  the  Vedic  to  the  classical  vocabulary, 
but  is  sure  to  falsify  that  understanding  which  the  Hindu  mind  had  of  its  oldest  and 
most  sacr^  works,  and  on  whicti  its  furtuerliistoricaldevelopmeDt  is  based.  In  the  tnin- 
sition  period  of  the  Br&hman'a  and  ritual  portion  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Upanisbads. 
KTsmouU'  and  Tocabulsiy  offer  similar  difficulties  to  those  of  the  Vedic  hytnus;  bul 
Uiougti  for  this  reason  the  aid  of  the  commentariea  is  likewise  indispenuihle,  they  are 
much  less  numerous;  and  in  those  works  of  Ibis  extended  period,  which  probably  were 
composed  at  the  classical  epoch,  the  difCerence  between  tlie  two  is  even  inconsiderable. 
lu  comparing  Sanskrit  with  other  kindred  languages,  it  is  therefore  necessary  not  to  lose 
sight  of  these  periods  of  the  language,  and  of  me  peculiarities  inherent  in  them. 

BAHSKMI  LITSKATUKE.  The  moat  natural,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  scien- 
tific distribution  of  Sanskrit  literature  would  be  tbat  according  to  the  dat«s  at  w'jlch  its 
writings  were  composed.  The  actual  condition  of  Sanskrit  philology,  however,  renders 
such  a  course  impossible;  for,  with  the  eieepition  of  very  few  works,  no  dale  whstever 
is  known  to  which  they  could  be  safely  assigned.  (See  Inpu — S^igieti;  Veda.)  In 
spite,  therefore,  of  an  apparent  plausibility  with  which  some  authors  have  propoimded 
a  regular  literary  chronolo^  of  Sanskrit  works,  even  with  flguree  or  dates  appended  to 
them,  the  general  reader  will  do  well  to  look  upon  all  such  dates  as  imaginary,  and  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  hope  that  perhaps  future  result  of  Sanskrit  philology  msy  afford 
a  more  satisfactoiy  settlement  of  this  vexed  question  of  Sansluit  chronology.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  only  possible  arrangement  of  Sanskrit  literature  is  that  sug- 
gesied  by  their  contents,  irrespectively  of  the  time  at  which  they  were  composed,  but, 
under  each  head,  in  that  order  which,  within  large  margins,  may  be  suggestive  of  con- 
secutivenesB. 

1.  B^igwut  LUtraturt. — Itcomprises,  In  the  first  place,  the  Yedaa,  and  the  mystical, 
philosophical,  and  ritual  works  connected  with  tbem  (see  Veda  and  UpASnraAo);  and 
secondly,  the  Purftn'as  (q.v.)  and  Tantraa  (q.T,).  besidee  prayer-books  and  smaller 
works,  and  treatises  of  lens  importance  relating  to  the  modem  worship,  based  on  the 
two  latter  classes  of  works. 

3.  Lavi  Liierature.— It  is  comprised  under  the  name  of  Dharmat'dtlra  (from  dharma, 
hw— religious  and  civil — and  idstra,  book),  and  its  origin  is  traceable  to  the  ritual 
BQtras  relating  lo  the  Vedas.  A  complete  Dharmss'Sstra  consists  of  three  portions:  the 
first  treating  of  Aekdra,  or  " estsblialied  niies  of  conduct,"  comprising  such  mattetsas 
education,  niarriage.  the  funeral  riles,  the  duties  of  a  king,  etc. ;  the  second  treating  of 
Vyatahdra,  or  judicature,  including  taw,  private  and  criminal,  and  under  the  former, 
tor  instance,  the  law  of  inheritance  and  adoption;  thethird.  on  jFVdyiMWiina,  or  penance, 
treating,  t>esidesthiB  subject,  also  of  impurity,  the  duties  of  a  devotee,  tranxnugratlOD, 
and  flnej  beatitude.  The  chief  extant  representatives  of  this  class  are  the  codes  of  Mann 
(q.v^and  Ya]navalkya(q.v.),  Less  complete  than  the  latt«r — for  It  does  not  contain 
the  Vyavaliira  portion — is  the  code  of  Parfissra  (q.v.) ;  but  it  deserves  special  mention, 
as  the  modem  Hindus  consider  it  to  have  been  especially  composed  for  the  requirements 
of  the  Esliyuga,  or  the  present  mundane  age,  and  as  it  is  cited,  therefore,  as  tin  author- 

K,  for  instance,  on  the  question,  and  in  favor,  of  the  remarriage  of  Hindu  widows. 
r  practical  purposes,  eBpeciaiiy  those  concerning  VyavahAra,  the  chief  actual  authorities 
are  the  commentaries  on  Mann.  TS^jumatkya.  and  similar  works,  and  the  digests  which 
have  grown  up  from  them.  Among  the  former,  the  MitftlisharR  (q-v.),  by  ViJnSnes'- 
wara,  occupies  the  principal  rank;  and  amongst  the  latter,  the  ChinMman'i,  Vlramtro- 
daya,  VyavaMra-may&klta,  Smr'iUehandrikS,  and  VyaceUidTo-MSdhatiya,  which  gen- 
erally defer  lo  the  authority  of  the  MitdktAard;  and,  besides  these,  the  Ddyabhdga  of 

Jlmfllayahana,  which,  like  the  D&yatattwi  of  Ri^l" ^ —    '"'" —  ' '*  " ' 

important  questions,  for  instance,  on  that  relating 
(See  MiTiBBHARl.)  As  on  the  Vyavahftra,  there  a: 
Achfirs  and  Pr&yss'chitta. 

3,  helical  Literature. — (a.)  The  two  great  epic  poems.  See  RSmStak'a  and  MahI- 
bhIrata. 

(b.)  The  MddOTt  E^Poemt. — Their  subiect-matler  is  entirely  borrowedfrom  the  two 

E3at  epic  poems  ana  other  legendary  worKs;  and  their  only  merit  consists  in*  the  art 
stowed  by  their  authors  on  the  veisilication,  and  all  that  relates  to  the  testhelical 
canon  of  Hindu  poets,  which,  in  some  respect*,  may  meet  with  the  approbation  of 
western  critics,  but,  in  others,  would  require  in  the  European  readier  a  total  abnegation 
of  his  ideas  of  poetical  beauty,  in  order  to  make  these  poems  acceptable  to  him.  Minute 
descriptiveness,  elaborateness  of  diction,  and  an  abundance  of  figures  of  speech,  are 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  these  poems,  among  which  those  of  Kftlidfisa  approach 
nearest  our  standard  of  poetical  worib.  One  of  them,  the  BhaUikdvya,  which  relates  to 
the  history  of  RAma.  was  purposely  coniposed  for  illustmting  rules  of  grammar  and  for- 
mations of  words  of  special  intereHt.  In  another,  the  Rdgham- Pandaviy/i,  the  amW- 
guity  of  the  diction  is  so  studied  ttial  the  poem  msy  be  interpreted  as  reisiing  to  the 
history  of  Bftma,  or  other  desceniiants  of  Das'aratha  (see  Hamayan'a).  or  lo  Ihs't  of  the 
descendants  of  Pftn'd'u  (see  Mahabharata).  The  followine  are  the  MaM-kdvya,  or 
great  poems  of  this  class;  the  Baghuvam'a  and  KvmdraiaTi^haKt,  by  KAlidAsa  (q.v.): 
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the Kalodaga.  alsoasc^bed, thoncbprobablTwronely,  U>theeBmepoet;the BhtUNkdrsa, 
or  Ihe  poem  by  Btut't'i;  tbe  Sa'vpMabadAa,  br  H^ba,  bence  also  called  the  Mdgha- 
Mvga;  the  NrnMAadtgadiarila,  bv  S'rihareha;  tne  Ktrdidrjunipa,  byBbSravl;  and  the 
Bifhava-FMn'atKisa,  bj  EavirAjn  (i.e.,  the  princ«of  poetfi),  as  tbe  author  calls  bim- 

(«.)  l4/rie  and  EroUe  Poetry. — Several  works  of  this  class  are  more  of  a  descriptive 
cbaracter,  and  would  differ  iherefore  from  what  la  EUropcaa  poetry  might  be  iucluded 
under  this  bead.  The  principal  works  belonging  to  it  are  the  following:  the  H'itusan- 
Mra,  or  a  description  oY  the  seasons,  attributed  to  KSlidlt«a(^.v.);  the  JU«f  Aadtlta,  or  the 
cloud-measenger,  also  supposed  to  hare  been  writteo  by  KfthdSsa — a  poem  in  which  a 
demigod,  separated  i)j  fate  from  his  wife,  is  imagined  to  make  a  cloud  tbe  messengerlo 
ber  of  his  woes,  and  incidentally,  as  it  were,  describes  his  course  over  a  large  tract  of 
India;  the  AmaHWalaka,  ox  huudred  stanzas  of  Amaru,  on  amatory  feelings  and  scenes, 
the  natural  sense  of  which  commentators  have  twisted  also  into  one  of  a  mystical  char- 
acter, so  as  to  make  them  appear  less  objectionable,  especiallr  as  tbey  were  supposed  by 
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elegy  on  the  death  of  the  poet's  wife;  the  QUagovinOia,  by  Jayadeva,  who  probably  lived 
io  the  13th  c,  whicli,  tn  ten  sections,  describes  the  amours  of  Kr'ishn'a  with  the  cow- 
berdesses.hlsseparation  from  his  wife  Ridhft,  andhlsultimatereconciliation  with  her,  and 
whicli,  like  the  AmariUataka,  has  also  been  explained  in  a  mystical  sense,  Kr'ishn'a  then 
being  represented  as  the  soul  which,  for  a  time,  becomes  estranged  from  the  supreme 
soul,  its  original  source,  but  finally  returns  to  it.  This  poem  differs  from  those  men- 
tioned before  in  being  Intended  for  singing  and  for  repreeentation  at  a  festival  held  in 
honor  of  TIabn'u;  it  combines  the  lyric  and  tbe  melo-dramatic  chaiacteT. 

(ft)  DMaelie  Paetiy. — A  portion  of  this  class  of  poetry  may  be  included  under  the 
former  hoad,  since  even  such  works  as  the  AmariUaia/ea,  and  the  orotic  stanzas  of 
B^rtr'iJian,  have  much  of  the  sententious  character;  another  Is  contained  in  the  episodes 
of  the  MaMMdrata,  and  another  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  books  of  fables. 
The  chief  special  repreBcnlalivea  of  this  cla.M  are,  "the  three  tfalakaa,"  or  hundred 
Monzas  on  love,  good  and  wise  conduct,  and  renunciation  of  worldly  desires,  by  Bhar- 
tr'iAari.  Similar  pieces  of  poetry  are  tbe  hundred  stanzas  of  ClidTiakya,  and  some  stausas 
in  tbe  anthology  of  Samgad/iaTa,  called  the  SdrngadharapadtUuiti.  Others  have  been 
collected  in  various  modern  anthologies,  such  as  the  IfUitanlcalana  and  the  Kauitdm- 
f'Uak&pa.     For  the  poem  BhagavadgUd,  see  under  YoaA. 

(*)  Dramat. — The  plays  of  the  Hindus  are  not  numerous;  they  were  only  acted  on 
special  occasions,  and  the  subject  of  the  plot  Is  with  predilection  borrowed  from  the 
legendai;  literature  of  ancient  India.  Hindu  dramatists  have  little  regai^  for  unity  of 
time,  place,  and  action;  and  with  the  exception  of  EdUd&sa,  ther  must  be  considered  aa 
inferior  in  poetical  worth  to  the  renowned  dramatic  writers  of  ancient  Greece  and  of 
modern  Europe.  Besides  the  reasons  to  be  sought  for  in  ibe  religious,  mystical,  and 
metaphysical  tendencies  of  the  Hindu  mind,  a  free  development  of  the  Hindu  drama 
was  probably  also  impeded  by  the  heavy  and  artificial  canon  which  weighed  upon  Hindu 
dramaturgy,  and  which,  ascnbed  to  sacred  sources,  and  looked  upon  as  a  law  not  to  be 
transgreased  by  any  dramatic  poet,  did  not  allow  much  scope  for  poetical  imagination, 
and  would  keep  down  any  free  movement  upon  which  it  might  bnve  ventured.  The 
various  kinds  of  dramatic  performances,  the  number  of  their  acts,  the  characters  of  the 
plays,  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  the  sentiments  to  be  represented,  and  even  the  modes  of 
diction— all  these  were  strictly  regulated;  so  much  so,  that  in  spite  of  the  differences 
which  must  exist  between  different  authors  and  plays,  there  is  still  a  kind  of  uniformity 
which  pervades  the  whole  Hindu  drama,  and  must  strike  any  one  unacquainted  witii  this 
elaborate  dramatical  canon.  It  must  suffice  hero  to  mention  a  few  of  its  peculiarities. 
All  dramatic  cormwsi  Lion  is  divided,  accordingtoit,  into  two  great  classes — the  r&paica,  or 
performance,  ana  the  uparfipoAo,  or  the  minor  rfi/xifci;  the  former  containing  ten  species, 
from  the  ii&taka,  or  the  plav,  par  eaeelienee,  wWch  represents  eTnlted  personages,  down 
lotbe  prahataTta,  or  farcical  comedy;  and  Uie  latter  willi  18  species.  Neither  class  con- 
tains Uie  species  "  tragedy" — which  is  incompatible  with  a  Ijelief  in  fate,  one  of  the 
main  features  of  the  Hindu  mind.  Every  drama  opens  with  a  prelude  in  the  form  of  a 
dialc^ue  between  the  stage- manager  and  one  of  his  company,  in  which  the  name  of  the 
author  and  of  his  work,  and  such  prior  events  as  the  spectators  should  know,  are  brought 
before  tbe  audience.  The  first  part  of  this  prelude  is  a  prayer  invoking  the  benediction 
of  some  deity  in  favor  of  the  assembly.  The  piece  thus  being  opened,  is  theo  carried 
on  in  tbe  usual  manner;  but  so  long  as  the  same  act  lasts,  the  stage  is  never  left 
empty,  but  tbe  entrance  of  a  new  personage  is  always  announced  by  a  special 
person.  The  piece  closes  as  it  began,  with  a  benediction.  The  principal  characleia 
of  the  play  are  the  hem  {n&yaka)  and  the  heroine  {ndyikd).  The  former  is  either 
hiUta,  gay,  thoughtless,  and  good-humored;  or  t'dnta,  gentle  and  virtuous;  or  d^tiro- 
ddtta,  high-spirited,  but  temperate  and  firm;  or  vddUa,  ardent  and  ambilious;  but 
u  each  of  these  cftlegories  is  again  subdivided,  they  become  multiplied  to  144  kinds. 
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Equal  minuUneBB  Is  displayed  in  epecifj-ing  the  cbuaea  of  tbe  herolnea.  Hie  luca 
taaa  his  antagonist  in  tlie  pratindi/aka,  or  counlei-heroi  and  each  of  these  may  hAV« 
bis  officers,  miDisters,  and  frlenda.  The  heroine,  on  her  put,  has  alwajs  a  confldential 
companion,  who  is  often  her  f osier-sister.  Tbe  subordinate  cbaraci«is  are  descrilj«d  as 
being  eunuchs,  mutes,  dwarfs,  foreetere  or  barbarians.  Two  characters,  however,  de-^ 
serve  special  notice,  as  being  peculiar  to  tbe  Hindu  stage — tbe  nifa  and  the  vidat^aka. 
The  nira  maj  be  the  companion. of  a  man  or  woman;  he  is  generally  on  familiar,  jet 
dependent  terms,  with  his  associate,  and  though  somewhat  like  tne  parasite  of  the 
Oreek  ccmedy,  yet  not  rendered  contemptible;  if  a  female,  she  is  courtesan.  Thi 
mdiiihaka  is  lEe  bumble  companion  of  a  prince  or  a  man  of  rank;  he  is  always  lively, 
sometimes  witty,  and.  according  to  the  deflnitioa  of  his  attributes,  he  is  to  excite  mirth 
by  being  ridiculous  in  person,  age,  and  attire.  Ue  is,  curiously  enough,  alwaja  a  Brlh- 
man.  The  plays  have  eight,  or,  according  to  some,  nine  rata,  or  cbaraclerislic  flavors: 
these  rasat  are  love,  mirth,  tendorness,  fierceness,  heroism,  terror,  disgust,  wander,  and 
tranquillity;  and  they  again  consist  of  conditions  willt  numerous  (uvisions  and  sub- 
divisions. The  manner  according  to  which  the  form  of  speech  is  regulated,  is  another 
peculiaritT  of  the  Hindu  drama.  Only  the  hero  and  tbe  principal  personages  spetk 
Sanskrit,  but  women — with  rare  eicepMons — and  the  inferior  personaces  speak  Prftkr'it, 
the  various,  higher  or  inferior,  idioms  of  that  language  being  adapted  to  Uieii  higher  or 
inferior  character.  See  PBAKJt'rr.  The  oldest  known  Sanslmt  drama  la  tbe  Itr'itAckha- 
kaft,  or  "  the  Clay  Cart."  by  king  S'fldraka,  which,  in  tbe  opinion  of  H.  H.  Witoon— 
who  translated  it  in  bis  Stleci  Specimen*  of  ths  Theater  qf  tfie  Bindu»-~-wt»  written  in  Ibe 
Isl  c.  it.c.  Of  other  dramas  maj  hero  be  mentioned  Aih^ndna*'akunlala  (see  S'asun- 
TALi)and  Viiramifnxu'S,  by  E&lidSsa(q.v.),  to  whom  also  the  diama  MSitrnkAgnhnitra 
is  attributed;  MSia^mddhava,  MahatAradiarikt,  and  UttaTardmaeharita,  by  Bhavabhfttl; 
BatT^&vali,  by  S'ribarsha;  Mudr  rdkthata,  by  Via'Skhadatta;  Hamimann  taJea,  fabled  to 
bave  been  composed  by  the  monkey  Qauuman(q.v.);  and  AiutrghaT  ghata,  by  Miu&ri. 
A  dmnia  of  a  peculiar  nature  is  the  Pri^mdlunAandrodaya,  by  Kr'ishn'amis'ra,  who,  in 
the  opiniou  of  GoldslQcker,  expressed  in  tbe  preface  to  his  translation  of  this  drwna, 
lived  at  tbe  end  of  the  12Ui  century.  Its  leading  personages  are  all  of  a  transcendenta] 
kind:  such  as  the  supreme  spirit,  faith  in  Visunu,  vohtion,  organ  of  imagination, 
opinion,  devotion,  quietude,  f  nendshlp,  etc. ,  on  tlie  one  side ;  and  error,  egotism,  hypoc- 
nsy,  love,  voluptuousness,  anger,  avariclousness,  etc..  on  the  other ;  and  its  object  la  tn 
represent  Uie  victory  of  the  former  over  the  latt«r.  The  genemi  dullness  of  tlie  play  la 
relieved  by  a  number  of  sectariaii  worshipers,  who  appear  on  the  scene,  each  eulogizing 
the  truth  of  bis  own  religion,  and  ridicubtig  that  of  uis  antagonist.  That  Ibis  drama, 
whichwould baffle thepatlence of  aEuropean  audience,  wasacted  "before king Ktrtivar- 
man,  who,  with  his  whole  assembly,  was  very  eager  to  see  it,"  the  poet  relatw  in  the 
prelude  to  it.     An  imitation  of  tbis  drama  is  the  Chaitanyaehandrodaya,  by  Eaviltam'a- 

Eira.  For  the  translation  of  several  of  these  dramas,  and  an  account  of  others,  see  H. 
.  W\\soa'&  SeUcl  Specimens  of  the  Theater  of  Oe  Hindw  (2  Yoli.,  London.  1885). 
(/.)  FaiUi  and  ^nrralimK, — Fables,  as  such,  occur,  and  are  referred  to,  as  early  as  in 
tbe  great  epic  poems;  but  tbe  oldest  coUectioa  of  fables  is  the  Panehatantra  {q.v.);  and 
after  it,  tbe  HUapadef'a  (q.v.).  These  works  are  considered  by  the  Hindus  to  belong  to 
tbe  class  called  nUit'&ilra,  or  works  on  conduct  and  polity,  since  the  morals  drawn  from 
the  fables,  and  expressed  in  sententious  verses,  with  which  they  are  interwoven,  are  the 
object  for  which  these  collections  were  made.  A  different  class  of  writings  are  the 
ghost-slories,  merely  composed  for  amusement,  such  as  the  Vefiliapanehatiinfali,  or  Uie 
25  tales  of  the  vampire;  and  the  S'tikaeaptaii,  or  the  70  talee  of  the  parrot;  and  the  i9m- 
hSgniiadwdtrint'ati,  or  tbe  32  tales  of  the  statues  on  the  the  throne  of  Vikramlditya.  A 
work  of  a  higher  order  is  tbe  Vr'ilMtkathd,  "  the  Grand  Tale,"  or  ifotAdwrtiifffara, 
"  the  Ocean  for  the  Rivers  of  Tales,",  by  Somadeva  of  Cashmere.  Among  narratives 
-.  .1.  ,.__  .1.         ^^  celebrated  are  ih^  Da^akamdraeluentra,  or  the  "Adven- 


tures of  (he  Ten  Princes,"  by  Dan'd'in,  who  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  llth  c, 
edited,  with  an  elaborate  preface,  by  H.  H.  Wilson;  Ka^mbari,  by  VAnabhatta;  and 
the  VdtaTodatia.  by  3ubandhu,  a  critical  account  of  which  work  is  given  \tj  Fitzedward 
Hall,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  It  (Calcutta.  18B9>. 

(p.)  ChronkUt. — Historical  works,  in  the  European  sense  of  the  word,  do  not  eiiat 
in  Sanskrit  literalure.  The  same  causes  which  bave  clouded  all  Hindu  chronology,  and 
even,  at  recent  periods  of  Hindu  history,  have  transformed  historical  facia  into  myths, 
seem  to  have  rendered  the  Hindu  mind  indifferent  lo  the  research  and  the  recording  of 
hUtorieal  truth.  Tbe  only  approach  to  historical  works  is  found  in  some  chronicles, 
though  these,  also,  are  not  devoid  of  fictitious  narratives.  The  most  renowned  among 
tbem  is  tbe  I^^^ataTav^n'i  (q.v.),  or  the  Chronicle  of  Cashmere,  by  Kalbana.  A  modem 
work  of  a  similar  kind,  but  of  much  smaller  eitent,  is  the  KAUa'atant'dtaliehanta,  or 
the  chronicle  of  a  series  of  royal  families  who  reigned  in  Bengal.  It  was  composed  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  last  century 

4.  ScienttJIe  lAUratuTe.-^a,)  Pliiic 
Vais'bshika,  Hbussi,  VedInta. 

(A.)  Orammar. — That  a  scientific  study  of  grammar  was  cultivated  at  a  very  early  perl 
od  of  Hindu  Iit4:ratuic  is  borne  out  by  tbe  testimony  of  the  oldest  glossator  on  Che  Vedaa, 
Yftska  (see  Nirukta).    The  oldest  extant  work,  however,  on  Sanskrit  grammar  Is  poa- 


terioT  to  the  work  of  TSeka;  It  is  Ute  gnmmar  of  P&u'liii  (q.v.),  irLicli  waa  criticized  b; 
Efttjr&^aiiii  (q.v.)  \b  the  VdrtUkat,  tbese,  again,  being  commented  ou  and  criticLeed  by 
PalaajEili  in  the  MahdbMihya.  (See  P&h'Iki,  where  some  of  Uie  priacipaJ  later  vorka 
connected  with  his  syalem  are  mentioned.)  That  the  PrdNi'dkhytu  (see  Vkda)  did  not 
precede  tlko  grammar  of  Pfiu'iiii,  lias  been  shown  by  Qold^lDcker  in  hisi*n(2t>u,  kii  Fo*i- 
Iwain  Sa/ttkril  Literature,  elc.  Of  authoi's  of  grammius,  not  following  the  technical 
system  of  P&Q'ini,  the  principal  are  Ilemachandra,  a  Jaioa  (q.v,)  writer,  and  Vooadeva. 
wbo  probably  lived  about  sii  centuries  ago,  and  is  especially  esteemed  In  Bengal. 

(e.)  Lexiecgraphy.^lt  consists  of  glosaarieBof  wordsanddAiitu* — a  lermwbicb  maybe 
vaguely  rendered  by  "roots,"  or  "radicals,"  though  it  does  not  imply  to  the  Hindu 
grainmarjan  tlie  idea  of  a  linguistic  eiejn^Tit — and  of  oummeniariCH  on  these  glossaries.  The 
oldest  Imown  glossaiy  of  Vedie  words — nouns  and  verbs — is  the  JSii'^kld  (q.v.)  of  YAska. 
Renowned  glossaries  of  eiameal  words  are  the  AmaroluiiAa,  by  Amarasinlia,  who  is 
is  probably  not  later  than  the  3d  c.  after  Christ;  the  Ab/adJidnaratnamdld.  byHalfiyudba; 
the  HaitnakoiJta,  by  Hemacliandra;  and  Uie  Vii'maprakdia,  by  Mahes'wars.  ^or  other 
woilu  of  this  class,  see  Wilson's  Sanakrit- English  Dictionary,  preface  to  1st  ed.  1819; 
and  Colebrookc's  MwxUaneout  Eimyt,  vol,  L  p.  50,  ff.)  The  glossaries  of  dkdtvt  are 
called  DhSiupdthat,  The  oldest  was  probably  composed  bv  Pfto'bi  himself,  and  is  the 
groundwork  of  the  existing  works  of  tills  name,  though  the  latter  contain  numerous  add!' 
lions  of  later  forma  The  chief  commentary  on  the  JJhdtvpdtha  is  that  by  the  celebrated 
MSdhavachtira  (o^  v.). 

(d.)  iVoJw^.— Sanskrit  prosody  admits  three  sorts  of  meter ;  one  governed  by  the  num- 
ber of  syllabi^,  and  which  is  mostly  uniform,  or  monoschematic,  la  prof ane  poetry,  but 
not  so  in  various  passages  of  the  Vedaa;  the  otber  regulated  by  feet  equivalent  to  two 
long  syllables,  or  to  four  short;  and  the  third  regulated  hy  the  proportion  of  syllabic 
inslanls,  without  noticing  the  number  of  feel.  Borne  Sfltras  (q.v.)  connected  with  the 
Vedas  contain  rules  on  the  Vedic  meters;  but  the  principal  work  on  Vedic  as  well  ss 
profane  prosody  is  the  C/ihaiidah'a'd/itra,  by  Hngala,  which  has  been  commented  on  by 
various  writers,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  is  Hal&yudhabhut't'a.  A  short  Irentise 
on  prosody,  which  only  exhibits  the  most  common  sorts  of  meter,  the  SrutabodJia,  is 
attributed,  but  probably  wrongly,  to  EaiidOsa  (a  v.). 

(e.)  Art  qflittrj/. — It  is  treated  in  works  on  dramaturgy,  and  works  on  the  poetical 
an  in  general.  The  oldest  work  on  the  dramatic  art  is  the  S&tra  of  Bbarata;  a  later  one 
is  the  Dat'or^pa  by  Dhanaujaja,  Some  of  the  principal  works  of  the  latter  category 
are  tlie  ES^apttu'a,  by  Mammafa,  the  Kdvi/ddaria,  by  Dan'd'ln,  and  the  SdMtyadar- 
pan'a,  by  VU'vTan&lba  Kavirilja.  Several  other  works  of  this  class  are  especially  con- 
oemed  in  the  ezplaoation  of  flgures  of  speech. 

if.)  World  «n  J/tiMe. — In  general,  they  treat  of  notes,  musical  scales,  melodies,  the 
art  of  singing,  and  musical  instruments;  and  some  of  them  also  of  the  art  of  dancing  and 
performing.  The  melodies,  or  B&ga*,  are  represented  as  deities,  who  have  wives,  the 
Sdgin.'U.  Their  ntunber  is  uniform  In  the  different  works,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ibe 
passages  in  dramaa  and  other  poetical  works  intended  for  singing  were  written  to  suit 
these  fixed  melodies,  and  not  that  the  melodies  were  composed  after  the  poet  had  per- 
formed his  task.  The  principal  works  of  this  kind  are  the  SangUaratndkaTa,  by  Sam- 
indeva,  the  SangUadarpa'a' a,  Xij  Dfimodara,  and  the  San^taddmodara,  by  S'ubhankara, 
Special  treatises  relate  to  the  melodies  alone. 

(g.)  Amatory  Art. — Works  treating  of  this  art  purport  methodically  to  explain  and  to 
classify  all  that  relates  to  love,  and  tbej  refer  for  many  of  their  statements  to  the  oldest 
authorities.     The  chief  work  on  the  subject  is  tiie  Kdma-SAtra  of  Vfttsyftyana. 

(A.)  Attronomy  and  ArUhmetU.'-'i'b.e  calendars  connected  with  the  Vedns  are  the 
earliMt  evidence  of  Hindu  proficiency  in  astronomy;  they  presuppose  a  knowledge  of  a 
eolar  year  of  365  days,  and  their  date  is  assumed  by  Colebrooke  to  belong  to  the  13th  c. 
B.C.,  while  others  would  place  tliem  a  few  centuries  later.  The  scientific  works  of  later 
Hindu  astronomers  are  orofessedlj  based  on  five  ancient  systems,  or  SiddhSutae,  called 
the  Paulis'a-,  Romaka-,  Vfts'isht'ha-,  Saura-,  and  PaitSmnha-Siddlifiota;  and  the  earliest 
renowned  author  among  these  astronomers  is  Aryabhal't'a,  who,  according  to  Cole- 
brooke's  calculation,  did  not  live  later  tlian  the  5th  c.  iiflcr  Christ.  From  the  quotations 
yjj  Brahmagupta,  it  appears  that  Aryabhatta  "affirmed  a  diurnal  revolution  of  the  earth 
OD  its  axis,  that  lie  possessed  the  true  theory  of  the  causes  of  lunar  and  solar  eclipses, 
and  that  tM  noticMl  the  motion  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  points,  but  restricted  i( 
to  a  regular  owillation,  of  which  he  assigned  the  limit  and  the  period."  See,  for  further 
detail,  "Coiebrooke's  Alg^a.  etc  (Load.  1817,  p,  88).  His  principal  work,  the  Argd»ht'- 
okata,  is  at  preaent  only  known  from  the  quotations  of  Brahmagupta,  Bhat't'oljiala,  and 
otben;  but  bis  other  works,  the  Dat'ogiliJed  and  Aryabhat'tiya,  are  extant  \  arfihami- 
hira,  the  oeit  important  astronomical  writer,  a  native  of  Ujjayinl,  lived  about  the  begin- 
ning of  Ihe  6th  c.  after  Christ  His  compilation  of  the  five  Slddhtlntas,  the  PaMchnM- 
dA^iaa,  is  Dot  yet  recovered ;  but  several  of  his  astrological  treatises,  and  tlie  scholia 
on  Ihem  bv  Bhat't'otpala  or  Utpaia  are  preserved,  and  his  BriTrnfuanhitd  has  tteen  recently 
edited  by  Dr.  H.  Kern  (Calc,  1865).     Another  great  astronomical  authority  is  Rrsgma- 

Epta,  who  appears  to  have  written  toward  the  close  of  the .  siTth,  or  the  beginning  of 
I  following  century;  his  work  bears  the  title  of  Brahmanddhdnta,,  and  it  was  followed 
lip  by  Bhaskara.  who.  In  the  middle  of  the  13th  c.,  composed  a  celebrated  work,  the 
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Siddh&jtia^iroman'i,  trandated  br  L&ncelot  WtlkinsoB  (Calc. ,  1801).  The  SSryatOdMtUa 
baa  been  edited  by  Pitzedward  Hall  [Calc. ,  1859) ;  and  two  translstiDQa  of  it  are  due,  one 
to  E.  BursesB,  in  the  Journal  of  tlie  American  oriental  Bociety,  accompsnied  with  notes 
by  Wliitney  (New  Haven,  1860);  anotiier  to  BSpQdeva  B'Bstrf  (Ualc.  1881);  but  wlietber 
tois  Siddliuita  la  the  Baura,  one  of  the  five  original  Siddh&ntak  above  mentioned,  or  a 
later  work  bearing  a  Bimilar  title,  is  matter  of  doubt.  That  Hindu  astronomy  la  largely 
Indebted  for  ila  pragresa  to  the  kindred  sciences  of  western  nations  maybe  inferred 
from  the  occurrence  m  Sanskrit  of  terms  which  are  of  Arabic  and  Qreek  origin.  ThuB, 
ttie  lerma  Ao?vt,  drethkdn'a,  lipta,  kendra,  etc.,  are  easily  traced  to  tbe  Greek  hara,  ddca- 
not,  lepta,  kentron,  etc. — Tliat  works  on  Hindu  astronomy  contain  more  or  fewer  chap- 
ters or  passages  which  no  longer  concern  astronomy,  but  belong  to  tbe  sphere  of  astrol- 
o^,  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise,  considering  the  Intimate  connection  in  which,  in 
tadia,  religion  and  superstition  stand  to  evetr  branch  of  human  knowledge,  and  much 
more  especially  to  one  concerning  the  heavenly  bodies.  There  are,  moreover,  numerous 
works  which  are  purely  astrological,  merely  treating  of  nativities  and  tbe  influence  of 
the  planets  on  certain  periods  of  the  day  or  month,  and  the  occurrences  that  would  take 

Elace  at  them.  Among  celebrated  writers  on  algebra,  it  must  hero  suffice  to  name  VaiA- 
imihira  and  Bhiskara.  See  Colebrooke's  Alge^,  as  quoted  above. 
(i.)  M«dieine. — The  origin  of  Hindu  medicine  is  referred  to  the  god  Brahman,  from 
whom  the  Ajrurveda,  of  "  the  science  of  long  life,"  was  obtained  bv  Daksha,  who  com- 
municated it  in  his  turn  to  the  As'wina.  Some  time  after  this,  manKind,  in  consequence 
of  their  wicbedoess,  becoming  afflicted  with  numerous  diseases,  tbe  Uunis,  or  sunta, 
met  in  the  Himalaya  mountains  to  search  for  a  remedy.  A  long  list  of  these  saints  is 
given  by  GfiaraJca,  one  of  the  greatest  medical  writers,  and  It  is  so  far  of  interest  as  it 
contains  several  names  known  in  Hindu  history,  and  which  thus  may  be  probably  con- 
nected with  the  early  study  of  Hindu  medicine.  Tbe  two  greatest  medi<^  authorities 
the  works  of  whom  are  still  eztant  are  Charaka  and  Au'ni^  (q.v.).  Both  treat  of  the 
duties  of  physicians  and  their  pupils,  of  anatomy  and  phydology;  hygeology;  materia 
medica,  phurmacy,  and  preparations  of  medicine;  surgery;  tbe  magnMis,  prognosis, and 
treatment  of  a  considerable  number  of  diseases;  midwiieiy,  toxicology,  etc.  Several 
chapters  in  them  are  devoted  to  omens  andportents,  as  well  as  to  the  evil  inSuence  of 
planets  and  demons  on  tbe  human  body.  Charaka,  who  la  older  than  Sus'ruta,  contains 
tnore  mythological  detail  than  the  latter. 

0'.)  ArehiSeiara. — Treatises  on  architecture,  sculpting,  etc.,  are  collectively  called 
Bilpai!ditra.  There  appear  to  have  been  S3,  or,  acconling  to  Bomc,  64  standard  treatises 
on  these  arts,  but  of  these  only  a  few  are  probably  still  in  eiistenca  The  most  impor- 
tant of  them  is  the  Mdnatdra,  which  consists  of  SSchapters,  each  of  which  is  devoted  to  a 
particular  topic — such  as  messures  used  in  architecture;  the  different  sites  to  be  selected 
forbuilding  temples  and  bouses;  the  mode  of  determining  the  different  points  of  the 
compass;  the  several  sorts  of  vill^es,  towns,  and  oities,  with  directions  for  building 
tbem;  the  different  parts  of  an  edjflce,  its  ornaments,  pedestals,  bases,  pillars,  etc.;  the 
various  sorts  of  temples;  the  construction  of  porticoes,  gates,  palaces,  etc ;  the  con- 
structioa  of  imag'^,  and  cars  In  which  the  gods  are  carried  in  procession,  together  with 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  consecration  of  Images;  the  mode  of  determining  the 

Firopitious  moment  for  commencing  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  edifice,  etc.  See,  for 
urther  detail,  B&m  JlBx,  Emag  on  m  AnAiUciure  of  tht  IIindu$  (LoDdan,  1884). 

For  a  more  copious  supply  of  titles  of  books  on  tbe  subjects  mentioned,  the  readei 
may  consult  Oildemeister,  S^lMtAeea  Santkrita,  Bonn  (1847),  and  tbe  printed  catalogues 
of  the  library  of  the  India  office,  of  the  Sanskrit  HBB.  of  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxferd, 
and  of  the  Efanskrit  Mas.  of  the  iwal  library  at  Berlin  ;  alsoMnller.  Hittlory  qf  8an*krit 
Literature;  Wbeeler.  ITUtory  of  India iWWU&ma,  Indian  WitrUmi;  Whitney,  Orienlal 
and  Linjfliittie  StudiM;  Wilson,  2H«  Hindv.  Dramas  Alger,  Oritntal  Poefiy ;  MOller, 
Sacred  Book*  cf  the  Ea*l,  and  tbe  translation  by  Pmtnpa  Chandra  Roy  of  the  MahabM- 
rata  still  appearing  In  numbers.  The  best  Sanskrit  Grammar  In  English  is  that  of  Prof. 
W.  D.  Whitney  (3d  ed.,  1890)  ;  the  best  Lexicon  is  the  great  WSrteriwA.  publlahed  at 
Bt.  Petereburg  In  7  vols.,  by  BOhtlingk  and  Roth. 


iK,  Nicolas,  1600-67  ;  b.  Abbeville,  Prance  ;  educated  at  the  Amiens  Jesuit 
college.  In  1816  he  made  a  map  of  ancient  Gaul.  He  engaged  in  business,  but  with 
little  success,  and  in  1637  visited  Paris,  where  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Louis  XIH., 
and  became  bis  instructor  in  geography.  By  him  he  was  made  engineer  of  Picsrdv, 
and  later,  geographer  to  the  king  ana  councilor  of  state.  His  maps  were  not  remark- 
able for  accuracy,  but  he  has  the  honor  of  being  the  creator  of  French  geography. 

8AX  BTEFAHO,  Trbatt  of— so  colled  because  signed  at  San  Stefano,  a  suburb  of 
Constantinople — was  the  treaty  of  peace  between  Rusala  and  Turkey  in  March,  1878. 
It  contained  twenty-nine  articles,  the  principal  provisions  being  the  independence  of 
Montenegro,  Servia,  and  Boumaula,  and  the  settlement  of  offain  in  Bolgaria.    Bee 

BbbLIM,  TREATY  OF. 

BASTA  A'HSA,  or  Ana,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  In  the  state  of  Salvador,  and  80  m. 
n.w.  by  w.  from  the  town  of  San  Salvador.  The  town  is  nearly  as  important  as  the 
capital,  controls  tbe  sugar  trade  and  is  In  one  of  tbe  most  fertile  regions  of  the  republic. 


■ton  San»n. 

■'■''''  Bute. 

It  is  on  the  nuUn  road  from  Sao  Salvfidor  to  Guatemala  and  hsi  a  railroad  line  Lo 
AcajntU.     There  are  Iron,  copper,  silver,  aiid  zinc  minee.     Pop.  about  22,000. 

flAXTA  AVVA,  Dots  Aittonio  Lopbz  db.  ez-President  of  HexLoo,  was  born  !□  Jalapa. 
Jd  ITtlfi.  While  a  mere  jouth  he  entered  the  BpaniBh  armj,  aad  became  lleuLcol.  io 
1891.  When  Mexico  detennlDed  to  throw  ofi  the  Spanish  yoke.  Santa  Annn  greatly 
difltinfuiahed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Mexican  troops.  "Ute  Sponish  Toyaliats  were 
expelled  from  Vera  Cnjz,  and  he  was  elected  ^vemor  of  the  city  and  province.  Itur- 
bide  had  eatablished  an  ihiperial  rule  over  Mexico  (i^.  v.),  but  hie  tyranny  baTiuf;  worked 
,,.  ,    _    ....  n     .    .. '-'—-' 'n  1823a  Mexicaa  republic,  which  w  "  '     ' 


bia  downfall,  Santa  Aana  proclaimed  in  1823  a  Hesicaa  republic,  which  was  recognized 
by  ever;  foreign  slate  except  Spain.  He  waa  incessantly  eneaged  in  quelling  tlie  civil 
wars  kindled  aj  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  factions.  In  1839  be  engagsu  and  put 
._  a._...  _  ii_j_i .CI :-i.  J ui-i  1  —  J.J  ».._,_.   ,. y  jj(  Tampicc    ""''" 


of  asain  hringing  Mexico  under  Spanish  rule.  The  separation  of  Texas  (q.  v.) 
from  tlie  Hencan  union  was  Tigorously  but  imaTailiDgly  opposed  by  Santa  Anna,  la 
18S7  differences  arose  with  France,  and  a  division  of  Freocb  troops  Inoded  at  Vera  CniE. 
Ther  were  gallantly  engaged  by  Santa  Anna,  who  drove  a  poKion  of  them  into  the  sea 
St  the  point  of  the  bayonet  In  this  action  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  leg,  which 
rendered  the  amputation  of  the  limb  necessary.  In  18S9  the  French  took  Vera  Cruz, 
and  obtained  the  setllemeat  of  their  differences.     In  ISl?  war  having  been  declared  by 


Ha  offered  a  Rtllant  but  ineffectnal  resistance  to  the  troops  of  Qenerals  Scott  and  Taylor. 
Tlie  <Hty  of  Mexico  having  been  stormed  and  laken  by  the  Americans  under  Qen.  oxitt, 
tlie  war  was  at  an  end,  ana  Santa  Anna  retired  from  jlezlco.  During  80  years  be  had 
disputed  the  direction  of  aff^ra  with  Bustamente,  Herrera,  Cevallos,  and  other  chiefs  of 
parties,  being  at  one  time  dictator,  and  at  another  disgraced  and  an  exile.  In  166S 
Mexico,  torn  b^  civil  dissensions,  and  falliog  into  anarchy,  again  recalled  Santa  Anna. 
Be  declared  hunaelf  president  for  life,  and  a  civil  war  was  the  Immediate  result.  In 
16S9  be  was  driven  from  the  country.  During  the  government  of  Juarez,  1858-68,  Santa 
Abiu  was  looked  up  to  as  their  chief  and  future  ruler  by  an  influential  party  in  Mexico. 
On  the  establishment  of  a  hereditary  monarchy  under  Maximilian  of  Austria  as  emperor, 
Santa  Anna  returned  to  Mexico,  liaving  first  signed  an  act  of  adhesion  to  the  empire. 
He  soon,  however,  began  to  intrigue  for  his  own  return  to  power,  iasuing  addresses  to 
the  people  ss  emperor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  the  country.  After  some  residence  in 
the  united  States,  Santa  Anna  planned  an  expedition  against  Juarez;  but  he  was  taken 
prisoner  before  landing  at  Vera  Crux.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  but  pardoned  by 
Jnarez,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  Mexico.  On  the  death  of  Juarez  in  1BT5  he  returned 
to  Mexico,  where  he  died  In  1876.  He  was  regarded  by  his  countrymen  as  their  ablest 
general,  and  he  was  more  successfnl  than  any  other  Mexican  ruler  in  quelling  the  miser- 
able civil  wars,  though  he  sometimes  showed  unjustifiable  cruelty.  He  was  also  accused 
of  being  greedy  of  wealth,  and  nnscnipulous  In  the  means  of  obtainiUK  It.  He  received 
the  grand  cross  of  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  and  the  grand  cross  jf  the  Red  Eagle  of  Prussia. 

SAVtA  B&X'BAILa^  aco.  in  s.w.  California,  having  the  Pacific  ocean  on  the  s.  and 
w.,  the  Unaymas  river  on  the  n,,  comprising  several  islands  on  the  coast;  area,  2380 
sq.  m.:  pop.  'SO,  15,754,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  hy  the 
^nta  Clara  and  Santa  Inez  rivers.  Its  surface  is  crossed  in  the  e.  by  the  Sierra  San 
Bafael  and  the  Sierra  Santa  Inez;  In  the  w.  it  is  less  hilly;  throughout  its  entire 
extent  the  low  laud  and  river  bantu  are  fertile,  producbig  grain,  potatoes,  dairy  prod- 
acts,  oranges,  and  all  tropical  fruits,  and  grapes  which  are  made  into  wine  and  raisins. 
The  climate  Is  warm  and  mild,  and  the  rainfall  is  slight  from  Hay  to  November. 
Orchards  of  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted,  and  large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised. 
Its  mineral  products  are  asphaltum,  largely  exported,  salt,  petroleum,  sulphur,  copper, 
and  iron.     Gold  is  found.     Co.  seat,  Santa  Barbara. 

8ASTA  ItaitllATt*  city  and  co.  seat  of  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. ;  on  Santa  Barbara 
channel  and  the  Southern  Pacific  raUroad;  902  miles  s.e.  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  in  an 
agrlcoltural,  stock-raisins,  and  wool  and  fruit  growing  r^lon,  and  Is  widely  noted  as  a 
midwinter  health  resort,  oecause  of  Its  equable  climate.  It  bas  a  high  school,  collegiate 
institute,  public,  high  school,  and  natiiral  history  libraries,  electric  lights,  electric  street 
nllroads,  regular  steamboat  communication  with  San  Francisco,  San  Diego,  and  San 
P^ro,  national  and  state  banks,  numerous  mineral  springs,  and  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers. Id  the  suburbs  is  the  Spanish  mission  established  by  Junlpero  Serra  in  ITSO. 
Pop.  '110,  58M. 

flAHTA  CATKABDFA,  a  province  In  Brazil,  bounded  e.  by  tbe  Atlantic,  and  on  the 
other  three  sides  by  the  provinces  of  Parani  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul ;  27,430,  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
'9ft,  259,802.  Except  on  the  coast,  which  is  low,  the  sivface  is  mountainous,  traversed 
by  the  Serra  Catharlna  on  the  w.,  and  well  watered.  On  account  of  tbe  mildness  of  the 
climate,  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  beauty  of  the  scenery,  it  is  called  "  the  paradise  of  Bra- 
lil."  The  principal  productions  are  cotton,  vanilla,  wine,  sui^ar,  cofEae,  and  ailk.  Beds 
of  bituminous  coal  have  been  found.  There  are  German  colonics  In  tbe  province.  Off  the 
roast,  separated  by  a  strait,  is  the  fortified  island  of  Santa  Catharine,  34  m.  long,  3.6  m. 
broad,  forming  tbe  fine  bay  of  the  same  name.  On  the  w.  side  of  the  island  is  Uesterro, 
the  capiul  of  the  state. 
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by  several  branches  of  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad,  drained  b;  the  Gnadalupe  river. 
Coyote  creek,  and  other  streams;  ISSOBq.m.;  pop. '90, 48,00e,  Includ.  Chinese.  The  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  valley  of  Sant«  Clara,  which  !e  20  m.  wide,  forms  the  greater  part  of  the 
county,  and  llee  between  the  coast  and  Santa  Clara  mountains,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  HonnC  Hamilton,  4449  ft.  bl^b.  The  valley  is  furnished  with  wat«r  from  nearly 
IDOO  artesian  wells;  the  climate  Is  uniform,  and  there  is  abundance  of  good  fruit.  Tlie 
principal  productions  are  lumber,  grain,  hay,  wine,  cattle,  woo),  and  hops.  It  contains 
aaphaltiun,  copper,  petroleum,  mineral  and  hot  iprings,  and  the  New  Almaden  qi^ck- 
sllver  mine,  '2300  ft.  deep,  the  richest  In  the  world,  excepting  that  of  Almaden  in  Spain. 
It  has  manufactories  of  tanned  and  cmried  leather,  carriages,  wagons,  machinery,  paper, 
saddlery,  harness,  tin,  copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware;  flour,  planing,  and  eaw-miUs;  and 
establlaliments  for  smelting  quicksilver.     Co,  seat,  ^n  Jose. 

UFfA  (XAXTB.    See  Nicbolas,  Saittt. 

BAHTA  CBUZ,  a  co.  In  w.  Cal.,  bounded  by  the  Pafific  ocean  and  Monterey  bay  on 
the  w.,oii  the  e.  by  Santa  Cruz  mountains,  and  on  the  s.  by  Pajaro  river;  cnwsed  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  railroad,  and  drained  by  the  San  Lorenzo  and  Soquel  rivers;  42S8q.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  10,270.  The  surface  la  mountainous  and  heavily  wooded  with  oak,  pine,  and 
redwood  trees  of  large  growth,  the  redwood  often  attaining  the  size  of  15  ft.  in  diameter. 
The  soil  In  the  valleys  Is  fertile,  and  large  crops  are  raised.  Tbe  main  productions  are 
grain,  potatoes,  wine,  butter,  and  cattle.  It  contains  copper,  limestone,  petroleum,  gold, 
and  sand  that  la  used  in  making  glass.  It  has  good  water-power,  and  there  are  manu- 
factories of  gunpowder,  barrels,  lime,  saddlery  and  harness,  engines  and  boilers,  tin, 
copper,  and  sheet-iron  ware,  tanned  and  curried  leather,  flour,  planing  and  saw-mills. 
Sardines  and  other  fish  are  abundant  !n  the  bay.     Co.  seat,  Santa  Crux. 

BAHTA  CSirZ,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Santa  Crus  co.,  Cal. ;  on  Uoii(«rey  bay,  the  San 
Lorenzo  river,  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad ;  80  miles  s.  of  San  Francisco,  with  which 
It  has  regular  steamer  communication.  It  occupies  a  beautiful  and  sheltered  site  on  the 
n.  side  of  the  bay,  and  is  one  of  the  principal  watering-places  of  California.  It  has  a 
high  school,  the  school  of  the  IToty  Cross  (R.  C),  public  library,  several  public  parks  and 
squares,  state  banks,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks,  more  than  a 
dozen  churehee,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  industries  of  the  city 
and  vicinity  comprise  farming,  stock-raising,  dal^lng,  fruit  and  vine  growing,  and  the 
manufacture  of  bitumen,  lumber,  leather,  paper,  powder,  and  lime.     Pop.  '90,  5^0. 

BAHTA  CBUZ  (Tenertffe),  the  capital  of  the  Canary  Islands  (see  Canabiks),  and  their 
chief  seaport,  stands  on  the  u.e.  side  of  the  island  of  Teneriffe.  Its  port,  the  safest  In 
Canaria,  has  recently  been  extended  and  improved.  The  streets  of  Santa  Cruz  are 
broad,  the  houses  whitewashed  and  flaUroofed,  and  several  of  the  public  buildings  strik- 
ing in  appearance.  The  town  is  defended  by  several  forts  and  redoubts.  Formerly 
large  quantities  of  wine  ofc  ezcetlent  quality  were  grown  in  Teneriffe,  and  shii^>ed  for 
export  at  Santa  Cruz;  now,  bowever,  the  principal  articles  of  export  from  this,  and  also 
from  the  other  islands,  are  brandy,  tobacco,  agricultural  produce,  and  cochineal.  Coal 
from  England,  together  with  manufactured  goods,  hardware,  and  furniture  are  imported. 
Pop.  commune,  '87,  16,610. 

BAKTA  CBUZ.     See  ViBois  IsLARsa. 

SAKTA  FE,  a  proT.  in  the  Ar^ntine  republic,  on  the  w.  bonk  of  the  Bio  Parang 

separating  it  from  Bntre  Rios;  bounded  by* Buenos  Ayres,  Cordova,  Corrientea,  and 
Santiago;  18,000  sq.  m, ;  pop.  '95,  397,285.  The  climate  is  healthy.  There  are  flour 
mills  and  a  variety  of  other  manufactures.  The  finances  are  In  a  bad  way.  It  is  drained 
by  the  Rio  Salado  and  the  Tercero.  In  the  s.  are  level  plains  rising  into  hills  in  the  n., 
anj  diversified  by  salt  lakes.  Much  of  the  country  is  occupied  by  extensive  forests;  in 
the  cultivated  portions,  wheat,  maize,  tobacco,  wax,  boncy,  and  tropical  fruits  are  pro- 
duced.    Capital,  Santa  F£. 

BAHTA  T^,  a  co.  in  n.  central  New  Mexico;  drained  by  the  Rio  Grande  and  it" 
branches,  and  the  Pecos;  about  2292  so.  ro,;  pop.  '90.  13,662,  chiefly  of  American  birth- 
The  surface  Is  mountainous,  and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  Is  fertile  in  the  Rio  Grande 
valley,  but  on  the  high  table-lands  sterile  and  uncultivated.     Co.  seat,  Sauta  Fi. 

BAKTA  FE,  a  t.  of  the  Ai^ntlne  republic,  capital  of  the  province  of  Santa  F<!  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Parani,  2150  m.  n.w.  by  n.  from  Buenos  Ayres.     Pop.  '96,  22,244, 

SAHTA  FS,  city,  capital  of  New  Mexico,  and  co.  seat  of  Santa  F^co.,  on  Santa  Fifol^ 
Hio  Cliiqullo  creek,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Ft!  and  the  Denver  and  Rio 
Grande  railroads ;  20  miles  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  Both  Santa  F^  and  St.  Angustinp,  Fla., 
claim  to  be  the  oldest  settlement  in  the  United  States,  and  in  evidence  of  Santa  Fe  it  is 
asserted  that  the  place  was  a  populous  Indian  pueblo,  or  town,  as  early  as  l&ll ;  that  the 
first  chureh  built  in  the  United  States,  San  Miguel,  was  erected  here  In  1550;  and  that 
the  flrst  cathedral  of  San  Francisco,  now  partly  contained  in  the  modem  building,  dates 
from  1H22.  The  building  known  as  the  governor's  palace,  which  has  been  used  continu- 
ously as  the  headquarters  of  the  chief  executive,  was  built  in  1598.     The  city  lies  at  th« 
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toot  of  a  apur  of  the  Bocky  moniitshis,  at  the  elevation  of  683S  feet  above  sea-level ;  has 
narrow  and  crooked  Blreets;  and  ii  built  up  gecerally  with  adobe,  the  business  stnic- 
tures  and  the  governor's  palace  being  on  the  sides  of  a  public  BQuare,  containing  a  Sol- 
diers' monument.  The  city  has  a  D.  S.  Kovemment  building,  capitol  of  cream  sandstone, 
court-bouM,  penitentiary,  New  Mexico  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  uciverslty  of 
Sew  Mexico  (Cong.),  St.  Michael's  college  (R.  C.).  Loretto  academy,  Presbyterian  acad- 
emy, the  Ramona  indiutriat  school  for  Indian  girls,  St.  Catharine's  school  for  Indian 
boys,  St.  Vincent's  hospital,  Roman  Catholic  orphan  asylum,  and  the  Koman  Catholic 
cathedral  of  San  Francisco  de  Asoissl.  There  are  public  and  private  schools,  churches 
and  missions  of  the  principal  denominations,  national  bank,  electric  lights,  and  water- 
works supplied  from  a  reservoir  three  miles  above  the  city.  The  valley  lands  within  a 
radius  of  30  miles  from  the  city  are  highly  adapted  to  farming  and  fruit  culture,  and 
these  industries  are  carried  on  extensively.  There  are  also  large  gold  and  silver-mining 
and  stock-raising  interests.     Fop.  '00,  G186. 

USTAL&'OEJB,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
leaves  are'  undivided,  sometimes  minute.  The  perianth  la  superior,  4  to  5  cleft.  The 
stsmeos  are  4  or  6,  opposite  the  segments  of  the  perianth,  and  inserted  into  their  bases. 
The  ovary  it  one^led,  with  one  to  four  ovules.  The  fruit  is  one-seeded,  nut-like,  or 
druraceoni. — There  are'aboDt  110  known  species,  natives  of  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  European  and  most  of  the  North  American  species  being  obscure  weeds,  while  the 
trees  of  the  order  occur  chiefly  in  the  East  Indies,  New  Iloliand,  and  the  South  Sea 
islands.  Sandalwood  (q.v.)  is  the  produce  of  plants  of  this  order.  The  leaves  of 
Oigrii  NtpaUtiiii  are  used  for  tea.  Some  species  are  used  in  medicine  in  their  native 
countries.  Fntanut  aaiminalaa  is  the  quandang  nut  of  New  Holland,  Its  taste  and 
qualities  resemble  those  of  sweet  almonds,  as  do  also  those  of  the  seed  of  the  Cervantetia 
lomentoia  of  Peru.  Pgrularia  aleijira,  the  buffalo  tree  Or  oil-nut,  has  a  large  seed,  from 
whicb,  la  Vie  southern  states  of  America,  oil  is  obtained. 

UVTAXIKB,  or  Santalic  Acid,  the  coloring  matter  of  PteroeaTma  tajaoiinua,  or 
red  sandalwood,  fs  readily  obtained  by  digesting  the  rasped  wood  in  alcohol,  and  then 
precipitating  the  santaline  by  the  free  addition  of  water.   It  is  little  used  in  tliis  country 
aye-stuff,  but  It  is  employed  in  Indii  •-"■-  ^ --■"■--  ■      -*  ■*  ■ 

ence  of  the  santaline  contained  in  it 
la  as  a  coloring  agent  for  tinctures,  c 

BATTA  MAHemiTA,  a  t.  of  Spain,  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  26  m.  e.n.e.  of  Palma. 
Fop.  about  4000. 

BAVU  KAEQHEBITA.  DI  BZU'CB,  a  commune  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Girgenti, 
with  7500  inhabitants. 


I  SAPAUA,  a  pleasant  L  in  the  province  of  Genoa,  Italy, 
silual«d  on  the  sea-coast  about  16  m.  e.s.e.  of  the  city  of  tbi^  name.  The  Genoese  coral 
fishery  is  carried  on  principally  by  feluccas  Qtted  out  here,  and  manned  by  the  bold  sea- 
faring population.     The  town  is  much  frequented  for  sea  bathing.     Pop.  '81,  8832. 

BATIA  lUXIA,  a  city  in  s.  SpiOn,  in  the  province  of  Cadiz ;  on  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  22  m. 
n.e.  of  the  city  of  tjiat  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete  river:  pop.  '87,  20,r)90. 
It  is  7  m.  by  niX  from  Jeres,  and  receives  its  wine  for  exportation.  It^  manufactures 
Indnde  brandy,  liqueurs,  leather,  soap,  oil,  hats,  wax,  etc. 

8AXTA  KABI'A  DI  CAPUA-TKTEBE,  a  city  of  s.  TUly,  In  the  province  Of  Caserta,  with, 
'81,  11,201  inbabitants.  It  is  not  handsome  but  new,  and  its  population  increases  every 
year.  It  was  formerly  considered  the  key  to  Naples.  It  is  on  the  railroad  from  Naples 
to  Rome.    It  has  a  One  old  cathedral,  a.  college,  and  convent. 

UXTA  MAXTA,  a  t.  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Magdalena,  ou  a  bay  of  the  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat  7°  15'  u.,  long.  74°  14'  w.  There  is  a 
good  harbor,  defended  by  a  castle  and  several  batt«rie8.     Pop.  about  0000. 

BAHTA  KAIt'^A,  or  Leitca'dia  {anc.  also  Leueadia  and  Leucat,  so  called  from  its  white 
cliffs),  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  off  the  w.  coast  of  the  ancient  Greek  province  of  Acar- 
nania,  from  which  It  Is  now  separated  by  a  passage  about  a  mile  wide,  although  it  was 
tn  early  times  connected  with  the  main-land  by  an  isthmus.  The  canal  across  the  istb- 
mos,  which  converted  the  peninsula  Into  an  island,  is  said  to  have  been  cut  by  the  Co- 
rinthians. Santa  Maura  Is  about  22  ra.  long,  and  has  a  breadth  ranging  from  6  to  9 
miles.  Ana  about  ISO  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '89,  24,9H.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven.  It  is  tra- 
versed by  a  range  of  hills  from  north  to  south,  which  end  at  the  southern  extremity  in 
the  high  white  cliffs  called  by  the  Italian  sailorsof  the  Levant  cape  Ducato(acorruptlon 
of  leiuBieM),  bot  better  known  under  the  name  of  "  Sappho's  Leap." 

UafTAKSES,  a  state  in  the  United  States  of  Colombia;  bounded  on  the  n.e.  by 
Tenexuela,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Magdalena  river;  10,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '86,  G66,600.  There 
Is  some  mining.     Capital,  Bncaramanga. 

UVTAniBB,  a  proT.  of  Old  Castile,  Spain,  lying  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  adjoining 
the  provinces  of  Biscay,  Burgoe,  Falencia,  Leon,  and  Astnriss;  2113  sq.  m.;  pop.  '87, 
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8U,214  The  nirface  is  hilly,  being  on  the  n.  slope  of  the  Cuitabrian  motmUin*,  bat 
there  are  manj  fertile  valleys,  Agrlralture  is  nourishing  and  there  Is  a  vaiiety  of 
manofactures.  There  are  some  mines.  The  people  are  extenslrely  eognged  In  Bshery. 
Capital,  Santander  (q.  v.). 

BABTAXSSK,  an  ImportaDt  and  thrlTlng  sea-port  of  Spain,  In  the  modern  province 
of  the  same  name,  stands  on  a  magolflcent  bay,  an  Inlet  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  about 

aually  distant  from  OvJedo  on  the  w.,  and  San  Sebastian  on  the  east.  Tbe  bay  on 
lich  the  (own  Is  placed  is  from  2  to  3  m.  wide,  and  about  4  m.  long,  and  is  accessible 
to  the  largest  vesBels  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  town  is  divided  uito  two  parts,  the 
^pper  and  lower  town,  the  latter  being  the  more  modem  and  having  the  chief  streets. 
There  are  a  number  of  manufactures,  including  tobacco,  cigars,  paper,  etc.  The  Spanish 
colonies  anil  tSoutli  America  can  claim  about  one-half  of  the  trade.  The  climate  Is  very 
healthy.  Considerable  Bshtng  is  carried  on.  The  situation  of  the  town,  on  a  headland 
protected  by  a  hill,  is  picturesque;  among  Its  edifice*  few  are  either  Interesting  from 
their  appearance,  or  important  from  their  character.  Nomerous  new  houses,  and  hand- 
some warebonsee,  and  commercial  establishments  of  varlons  kinds,  have  been  erect«(t 
recently.  Tbe  fine  harbor  of  Santander,  with  a  conunodlons  entrance.  Is  accessible  at 
all  tides,  and  unobstructed  by  a  liar.  Several  Important  Improvements  have  recently 
taken  place  here.  The  half  of  the  province  of  Santander  may  be  said  to  be  impr^nated 
with  iron,  copper,  zine,  and  other  ores ;  though  hitherto  the  timidity  of  native  capitalists 
bas  rendered  the  quantity  extracted  comparatively  small.  Wlieat  is  an  Important 
element  in  the  traie  of  Santander,  Of  the  Imports,  the  chief  articles  are — sogar  from 
Cuba;  textile  fabrics  from  England,  France,  BelKlum,  and  Germany;  and  salted  codfish 
from  Norway.  A  railway  runs  s.  from  Santander  to  Venta  de  Banos  on  the  Great  North 
of  Spain  railway;  and  In  the  middle  portion  of  it,  from  Barcena  to  Reiuoaa,  a  distance 
of  21  m.,  there  are  many  tumels.    Fop.  '87,  41,829. 

BAHTASZH',  an  interesting  old  t.  and  river-port  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Santarem,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  46  m.  n.e.  of  Lisbon  tiy  railway.  It 
carries  on  an  active  trade  in  the  products  of  the  fertile  vicinity  with  Llstfon,  with  whlcli 
there  Is  steam  communication  by  river  a*  well  as  by  rail.     Pop.  about  TOGO. 

8AHTA  BOflA,  a  CO.  in  w.  Fiorl<l><  bordering  on  Alabama,  with  the  enlf  of  Ueiico 
on  the  8.,  and  Escambia  river  on  the  w.,  and  ivalned  by  Yellow  and  Blackwater  rivers; 
1296  sq,  m. ;  pop.  In  '90,  790B.  The  surface  is  level  and  mostly  covered  with  forests  of 
pine;  the  soil  is  poor.  The  island  of  Santa  Rosa,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  Is  a  part  of  the 
county,  and  Is  situate  at  the  entrance  of  Pentacola  harbor,  which  is  defended  by  fort 
Pickens,  which  stands  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  island.  Lumber  is  the  chief 
export.  The  main  productions  are  Indian  com,  rice,  molasse*,  cattle,  and  swine.  Co. 
seat,  Milton. 

BABTXK',  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which  rises  in  the  Blue  Kdge,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, by  two  principal  branches,  the  Congareeand  Wateree,  unltine  at  ttie  s.e.  extremity 
of  Richland  co.,  and  empties  into  tbe  Atlantic  ocean.  It  is  IGO  m,  long,  and  is  Irardered, 
in  its  lowest  couth,  by  rice-swamps  and  pltch-plne  forests. 

(UITXEBB,  Ahtoikb  Joseph,  a  French  revolutionist,  who  for  some  time  esercised 
an  influence  quite  disproportioned  to  his  feeble  abilities,  was  b-  at  Paris.  Mar,  IB.  1753, 
He  followed  the  trade  of  a  brewer  in  the  faubourg  Saint-Antoine,  and  his  wealth,  priy- 
blty,  aad  generodty  toward  hia  emploffit  gave  him  an  immense  influence  in  the  district. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  national  guard  in  1789  he  received  the  command  of  a  bat- 
talion, and  took  part  In  the  storming  of  Uie  liaslille.  During  the  year  1792  the  Jacobin 
Bj^tatora  of  Uie  faubourgs  often  met  in  the  brewery  of  Santerre,  and  it  was  tlierc  Ihat 
the  4meul»  of  June  20  was  preconcerted,  on  which  occasion  Santerre,  along  with  Saint- 
Huruge,  mardied  at  the  head  of  the  mob  who  invaded  the  oMembUe  naUonaU,  and 
turned  out  the  Qirondists.  He  also  played  a  conspicuous  part  on  Aug,  10,  when  he 
was  invested  wiOi  the  dignity  of  gen. commanding  of  the  national  guard.  In  October 
he  was  named  fleld-marsMl  {maridial  de  camp),  and  in  April,  1708,  he  got  the  "authori- 
ties" to  let  him  oft  scot-free  for  a  debt  of  some  50,000  lirrea,  which  he  owed  the 
eicliequcr  in  the  shape  of  taxes  on  the  beer  manufactured  by  him — tbe  minialer  of 
finance  arguing  that,  inasmuch,  as  Santerre'e  beer  was  drunk  for  the  most  part  by 
"patriots'"(notalwayscareful  to  paythelracore),  nought  not  to  be  subjected  to  '•duty. 
But  greater  things  were  yet  in  store  for  the  privileged  brewer.  On  July  30  he  was 
appomted  a  gen,  of  division  in  the  French  army,  and  wishing  to  do  somelhine  to  ins- 
tify  this  strictly  military  office,  he  marched  at  the  head  of  20,000  men  against  the  \eB- 
dfian  royalists,  but  was  miserably  beaten,  and  in  consecjuence  recalled.  Shortly  after, 
he  was  arrested  and  impriaoned,  and  only  obtained  hia  liberty  after  the  death  of  Roljes- 

Slerre.  He  then  withdrew  into  private  life;  but  hia  fortunes  and  his  popularity  alike 
eclined,  and  in  1800  we  find  him  begging  money  and  employment  from  Bonaparte. 
The  latter,  who  saw  clearly  enough  that  Santerre  was  intrinsically  an  Incapable  fool, 
declined  to  employ  him,  but  restored  him  to  bis  military  rank.  Santerre  died  Feb.  6, 
180ft  Owing  to  the  calumnies  of  royalist  writers,  Saotene  commonly  figures  as  one 
of  the  ferocious  monsters  of  the  lerolntion.    There  Is  podtively  no  evidence,  however. 
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forBucbui  opinion.  Thoogh  he  wu  hogeljfond  of  "brave  words,"  and  menaced  his 
oppooanti  with  all  the  b«lllcoM  gruidUoquence  of  a  Freacb  revolutionUt,  be  ww  nearly 
as  ROft  in  the  heart  as  in  the  bead.  Some  wlttj  contemporary  made  the  foUowing 
epitaph  on  him: 

Ol-cit  gteinl  Butam, 
(^D'Ht  d«  Mm  qog  Ik  bUn. 

UnuOO,  the  largeat  of  the  Cape  Verd  Island)  (q.v.). 

UMTIKBO,  a  prorEnce  in  central  Chile ;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Argentine  repnbltc 
on  the  «.  bj  the  Paclflc;  drained  by  the  Majpa  riferi  S,223  sq.  m.;  pop.  'W,  410,437 
(eet.).  The  snrface  Is  monntalnons,  tnlenected  by  the  Andes.  The  soil  In  the  low- 
lADds  Is  fertile.  Uany  cattle  are  raised,  and  agricaitllie  is  advanced.  Sliver  and  ct^per 
mines  are  worked.     Capital,  Santiago, 

tUniASO,  or  Sahtiago  del  Ehtebo,  a  province  In  the  central  part  of  the  Argen- 
tlae  republic ;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Tucuman,  on  the  e.  by  El  Qran  Chaco,  on  the  s.  by 
Cordova,  and  on  the  w.  by  Catamarca;  drained  by  the  Salado,  Dulce,  and  other  streams; 
about  31,500  sq.  m.;  pop.  '06,  160,445.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  w.,  level  In 
the  east.  There  are  many  lakes  and  large  forests.  The  climate  is  warm,  but  healthftd. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  prodactlons  are  com,  wheat,  lucerne,  wine,  maiie, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  sugar.  Uuch  of  the  soil  Is  pasture  land.  There  are  some  manufac- 
tures.    Capital,  Santiago. 

lABTU'GO  DE  CHIIX,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Chile,  and  of  the  province  of  San- 
tiago, and  the  most  popidons  city  on  tlie  Pacific  coast  of  South  Amerfca,  staude  at  Uie 
western  base  of  the  Andes,  IftlO  ft.  above  sea>1evel,  and  00  m.  e.s.e.  of  Valpar- 
aiso. It  was  founded  in  1541  by  Pedro  de  Taldlvla,  but  It  baa  only  recently  acquired 
importance.  Its  climate  is  dell^tfnl;  the  plain  on  which  it  stands  is  extensive, 
and  fertile  In  vines,  figs,  melons,  and  other  milta,  and  the  scenery,  looking  toward 
the  range  of  the  Andes,  Is  of  the  grandest  description.  The  valley  or  plain  of  Santiaffo 
Is  sprinkled  with  tasteful  villas  and  well-cultivated  farms.  The  city  is  arranged  la 
squares,  and  the  houses  are  generally  low,  and  are  built  around  a  court  or  garden,  which 
is  intended  as  a  place  of  refuge  during  tlie  earthquakes  that  freqnently  occur  here. 
Bot  of  tate  years  It  has  become  the  fashion,  in  spite  of  the  earthquakes,  to  build  costly 
houses  of  two,  three,  and  even  four  stories,  with  a  facade  toward  the  street.  The  Ala- 
meda, shaded  with  poplars,  and  cooled  fay  two  streams  of  running  water,  is  a  pleasant 
promenade.  The  mint,  a  portion  of  which  serves  as  oue  of  the  president's  palaces,  and 
ai  offices  for  the  ministers,  the  Hall  of  Congress,  the  opera  bouse  itnd  Exposition  Hall 
are  fine  buildings.  The  university  comprises  the  five  faculties  of  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics and  physical  sciences,  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  There  are  imporUint  edu- 
cational institutions  (Including  a  normal  school),  and  a  library  and  museum.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  great  square,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fine  fountain,  is  the  cathedral. 
On  Dec  8, 18BS,  one  of  Its  churches,  that  of  La  Compania,  was  destroyed  by  fire  dnring 
service,  and  2000  ont  of  the  3000  of  the  congreeation— the  victims  being  mostly 
women — met  a  dreadful  death.  Qold,  sliver,  and  lead  are  exported,  and  the  imports 
are  clilefly  mannfiwtured  goods,  wines,  and  spirits.  The  chief  trade  Is  with  Valparaiso 
by  the  Valparaiso  and  Santiago  railway,  opened  in  1803.     Fop.  '96,  260,000. 

SAKTU'QO  SI  OOxnsTXLLA,  an  Important  and  once  famous  city  of  Spain,  In  the 
province  of  Corunna,  and,  from  the  number  of  pilgrims  by  whom  it  was  annually 
visited,  the  Mecca  of  Spain,  Is  extremely  picturesque  in  appearance,  from  its  hill-girt 
situation  on  an  Imsn&Lr  uneven  site,  38  ro.  s.w.  of  Corunna.     The  cathedral,  c  ~  " 


Eying  the  site  of  a  h>rmer  edifice  of  the  same  nature,  was  founded  In  1082,  and  Its 
uildlngs,  comprising  a  cloister,  the  archbishop's  palace,  etc.,  cover  more  than  3i  aci~~ 
The  great  square  is  a  spacious  area,  and  occasionally  used  aa  a  bull  arena.     In  miut 


n-hpuse  Is  an  equestrian  statue  of  Sant  Jago  (St.  James  the  elder,  the  patron 
samt  oi  the  city  and  of  Spain),  whose  body,  according  to  a  monkish  legend,  was  dis- 
covered near  this  b;  a  hermit  —  a  star  mlrsiculously  pointing  out  the  spot,  whence  the 


B  Compoetella  (eamptu  wtelUe,  "field  of  a  star").     It  was  removed  to  Santiago  In 

SSB.  The  bones  of  the  saint  are  believed  by  the  people  to  be  built  into  the  foundations 
of  the  cathedral.  A  desolate  appearance  is  imputed  to  the  town  from  the  number  of 
tenautless  and  mined  nimneries  and  convents  which  it  conl^ns.  Leather,  silk,  wine, 
and  paper  are  manofactured,  and  cereals,  vegetables  and  fmlt  are  grown.    Pop.  '87, 

SABnAOO  DB  CU'BA,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  now  the  chief 
t.  of  the  eastern  department  of  the  island,  stands  on  a  bay  on  the  s.  coast  at  the  mouth 
of  a  stream  of  the  same  name.  Its  harlmr  is  deep,  well  protected,  and  fortified.  The 
bouses  in  the  town  are  mostly  but  one  story  high,  on  account  of  earthquakes.  There 
are  a  cathedral,  however,  and  several  other  churches,  a  convent  and  many  benevolent 
institntions  and  schools.  It  communicates  by  railway  and  telegraph  with  the  other 
towns  of  the  Island.  It  is  the  seat-of  a  bishop  and  of  a  governor.  Sugar,  mm,  cocoa, 
eoffee,  tobacco,  and  copper  ore  are  exported.  Pop.  '91  (of  district),  71,307  i  of  city 
proper,  about  40,000. 

UITILLUTA,  HABqins  qe.    See  Mbndoza. 
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BamOar-  MA. 

UintET,  Chablbb,  b.  Liverpool,  Eng,,  1684,  baritone  singer  of  high  repnUtlon. 
He  studied  Blngfng  In  Italy,  and  appeared  on  the  alage  first  in  1867.  In  1869  he  married 
Gertrude,  daugliterof  JohnHitcheRKemble.  He  appeared  withgieatsucceMln  Aualrs' 
lia  in  1880-90,  and  in  the  Cape  Colony  In  m03.     He  published  Student  and  Singer  (1802). 

BANTO  BOimiOO.    See  Dominoo,  San  or  Santo;  Dohinican  Republic,  Hayti. 

8A5T01II1TE,  CicHijOg,  le  a  vegetable  principle  powesslng  slightly  acid  propertieB, 
oblaineii  from  the  seSla  and  Bower-heada  of  several  species  of  tiiiemisia.  Ttie  British 
Phannacopceia  gives  KtUiyiiai,  "  the  uneipanded  flowepheads  of  an  undetermined 
species  of  art«mlaia,"  imported  from  Roasia,  as  Its  source.  It  is  one  of  the  most  effica- 
cious of  the  claaa  of  medicines  known  as  anthelmintics  or  vermifuges,  the  most  obstinate 
cases  of  ascarides  and  lumbricl  almost  always  yielding  to  Its  prolonged  use.  Pure 
santonine  may  be  given  in  powder  combined  with  scammony  or  rhubarb,  the  doM  being 
from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  according  to  the  age  of  tiie  child.  The  French  prescribe 
It  in  the  form  of  lozenges  made  with  white  sugar  and  mucilage;  they  are  readily  obtained 
In  this  country,  and  usually  act  satiafaclorlly.  Kuchenmeister,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  subject  of  inteatiual  worms,  prefers  the  use  of  santonlnate  of  soda, 
which  he  obtains  by  digesting  an  alcoholic  solution  of  santonine  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
evaporating  and  crystallizing.  The  dose  is  from  two  to  eight  grains  mixed  with  sngar. 
Two  very  peculiar  symptoms  occur  after  the  administration  of  santonine.  The  urine 
often  acquires  a  reddish  tint,  wliicli  may  give  rise  to  an  unfotmded  suEpicion  of  the 
presence  of  blood  in  that  fluldj  and  under  its  influence,  vision  Incomes  remarkably 
affected  for  a  few  hours,  every  object  appearing  either  yellow  or  green  to  the  patient. 
No  satisfactory  ezplaiiatioa  of  the  latter  pheaomenon  has  yet  been  given. 

USTOBIir.    SeeTHSBA. 

BANTOB,  one  of  the  chief  ports  of  the  province  of  Sio  Paolo  (q.v.)  In  Brxzii,  S5  m. 
s.s.e.  of  tbe  city  of  SSo  Paulo,  of  which  it  Is  the  port.  It  stands  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  island  of  Engua  Guacu,  and  commands  a  fine  bay.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
products  of  the  Interior  are  transported  to  Santos  by  troops  of  mules;  and  salt,  flour, 
and  other  imported  goods  find  their  way  back  by  the  same  means.  It  Is  connected  with 
IXo  Paulo  by  a  railway  line,  which  ascends  the  Serra  do  Har  to  a  height  of  2500  ft. 
Pop.  stated  at  8000. 

SAB  VICKim.     See  Sa»  Salvadob, 

SAO  PHAirciSCO,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  rises  as  the  Paranpeba,  In  the  province  of 
MIoas  Geraes,  in  Ut.  about  ay  30' s. ;  long.  43° 25' west.  It  flows  n.,n.e.,  and  e.,  and  in 
Its  lower  course  it  separates  the  provinces  of  Bahia  and  Sergipe  from  Pemambuco  and 
Alagoas.  Its  first  considerable  affluent  Is  the  Kio  das  Velhaa,  which  Joins  it  from 
the  right  In  lat.  IT  45'  south.  Above  the  junction  of  the  Velhas,  at  Pirapora,  where  the 
river  la  1732  ft.  broad,  and  1700  ft.  above  sea  level,  there  la  a  tall  of  17  feet.  From  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Velhas  (lOtiS  ft.  above  sea  level)  to  the  falls  of  Paulo  Affonio  Uie  river  is 
navigable  for  (^  m. ;  and  from  these  falls  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  a  distance  of  about 
140  m,.  It  is  navigable  for  lai^er  vessels  and  steamers.  Its  entire  length  is  about  1000 
m.,  and  Its  breadth  at  Its  mouth  Is  3486  feet. 

.  BA'OHE,  a  river  of  France,  an  affluent  of  the  Rhone  (q.  v.),  rises  !n  the  dep.  of  Vosges, 
at  Vlom^nll,  In  the  Fanceltes  mountains,  at  the  height  of  1476  ft.  above  sea  level,  and 
flows  s.  past  Gray,  Cbiilons,  and  Macon  to  Its  conftuenee  with  the  RhCne  at  LyoQB. 
Entire  length,  300  m.,  of  wbich  232  m.  are  navigable. 

BAOVE-ET-IOntZ,  a  dep.  of  France,  bounded  on  tbe  e.  by  the  dep.  of  Jnra  and  the 
river  Saone,  and  on  the  w.  by  tlie  dep.  of  Nlfevre  and  the  river  Loire.   Area,  3,302  sq.  m. ; 
i,  U21,S37.    The  country  consiats  for  the  most  part  of  vast  and  fertil?  plaina, 
I  vine-clad  bills.     The  fertiUtv  Is  greatest  In  the  vicluit;  of  the  two 


separated  by  rich  vine-clad  bills.     The  fertiUtv  Is  greatest  In  the  vicluit;  o: 

main  streams.     Horaes  of  a  small  but  vigorous  oreea  are  reared.    The  most  important 

cereals  are  wheat  and  oats.     Some  coal  Is  found.     A  iBige  variety  of  Iron  articles  is 


BAOITE,  HA1TTB,  a  dep.  In  the  n.e.  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  dep.  ot 

Voages,  an[!  on  tbe  e.  by^  that  of  Haut^Bhin,  Area,  2062  sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  272,891. 
About  one-half  of  the  entire  area  Is  in  cnltivable  lanct,  and  more  than  a  fourth  part, 
comprising  the  n.  and  n.e.  districts.  Is  covered  with  forest-clad  monntalns.  In  tbe  s. 
and  s.w.  are  fertile  plains,  bounded  by  hills,  covered  with  vines  or  timber.  The  climate 
of  this  rich  champagne  district,  with  Its  bulwark  of  mountains  against  the  n.  and  n.e. 
winds,  is  remarkably  mild  and  healthy.  Sheep,  including  some  flocks  of  the  merino 
breed,  and  cattle  are  reared  In  large  numbers.  Fruits  and  tobacco  are  largely  cultivated. 
Coal,  copper,  manganeae  and  Iron  are  found.  Cotton  spinning  Is  canled  on.'  Tlie 
arrondlssements  are  Gray,  Lure,  and  Vesoul,  and  Yesoul  Is  the  capttaL 

UO  PAITLO,  a  Bonthero  maritime  province  of  BtkzII,  boiaided  on  then,  by  the  province 
of  Hlnaa  Qeraes.  Area,  112,330  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 1,633,354.  Its  coaat-ltne— part  of  which 
In  the  n.e.  Is  high  and  rocky,  tbongh  the  rest  Is  low — Is  about  300  m.  in  length.  Sugar, 
coffee,  cotton,  wine  and  tobacco  are  staple  crops;  horses,  cattle,  and  swine  are  reared  for 
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-  Bio  FAITLO,  a  city  of  Bnzfl,  cftidUl  of  tbe  prtrriuoe  of  the  Mine  name, 

Quereo  elevation  between  two  small  8ti«ams,  tributarfea  of  the  TIete,  3 _. 

Santoe.     There  are  an  academy  of  laws,  a  hotpital,  city  hall,  episcopal  palace,  many 

ctmrchea,  ani  a  theater.     '"'--   '  --....        .  .     ... 

Tidnlty  and  aabnrba  are  b 

UO  FEDBO  DO  BIO  eUAlTDE.    Bee  Hio  Gkakdb  do  Sm. 

BAP,  the  fluid  which  circulates  in  plants,  and  is  ss  indispenaahle  to  vegetable  life  as 
Hie  blood  to  animal  life.  Eatering  by  the  roots  of  the  ptaot  (see  Bndobuobb),  it  asccnda 
through  tbe  cells  and  fessels  of  the  stem,  proceeding  to  the  surface  of  the  leaves  nnd 
Cilmoet  eitremities  of  the  system,  and  having  been  exposed,  chiefly  in  the  leaves,  to  the 
influences  of  air  and  light,  returns  through  the  bark,  a  portion  u1timslc!y  reacliiug  tbd 
root  and  being  eicrelcd  there,  while  another  portion  probably  eniera  again  into  circula- 
tion with  the  new  fluid  entering  from  the  soil.  See  Circulation  of  Baf.  Sap  In  ita 
moBt  simple  state,  the  ascending  or  crude  sap,  consists  chiefly  of  water,  mucilage,  and 
ngar;  the  elaborated  sap  varies  much  more  in  ita  properties  in  different  plants,  forming 
tlie  peculiar  juices  of  the  plants.  Tbe  elatrarated  sap  always  contains  much  less  water 
than  the  ascending  sap.  Plants  seem  to  derive  their  supply  of  sap  not  only  from  llio 
soil  by  their  roots,  but  also  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  stomats  (q.v.}  of  their  barb  and 
kavGs;  and  eome,  especially  succulent  plants,  arc  capable  of  existing  and  increasing  in 
size  althou^  entirely  severed  from  the  soil.  The  ascending  sap  appears  to  find  its  way 
through  the  whole  wood  of  the  stem  in  ligneous  plants,  but  chiefly  through  the  alburnum 
ormp-wood.  The  elaborated  sap  has  been  named  Latex  (q.v.). — Tbe  ascent  of  the  aap 
Is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  of  spring,  and  seems  to  depend  not  so  tnucU 
on  the  slate  of  tbe  weather,  for  it  begins  in  the  depth  of  winter,  as  on  the  plant  having 
bad  its  Bufflcient  period  of  repose,  and  being  therefore  constrained  by  its  very  nature  to 
nnewed  activity. 

BAP,  in  military  engineering.  Is  a  narrow  ditch  or  trench,  by  which  approach  is  made 
from  the  foremost  parallel  toward  the  glacis  or  covert-way  of  a  besieged  place.  Tbe  sap 
is  usu^y  made  by  four  sappers,  the  leading  man  of  whom  rolls  a  large  gabion  before 
'  him,  and  excavates  as  be  progreasee,  filling  smaller  gabions  with  the  earth  dug  out,  and 
erecting  them  on  one  or  both  sidea  to  form  a  parapet.  The  other  sappers  widen  anf* 
deepen  the  sap,  throwing  more  earth  on  to  the  parapet.  A  sap  is  considered  to  advance 
fn  average  ground  about  eight  ft.  per  hour.  From  tbe  nearness  of  the  enemy's  works, 
nuuungs  sap  Is  an  extremely  dangerous  operation.  When  possible,  therefore,  it  Is  carried 
on  at  iJght :  In  any  case,  tbe  sappers  are  relieved  at  least  every  hour.  When  a  sap  is 
enlarged  to  the  dimenaions  of  a  trench,  It  bears  that  name. 

BAPAJO  is  the  name  of  a  group  of  South  American  monkeys  including  the 
ordinary  sapaloes  {atdei,  q-v.)  and  other  sapajocs,  as  tbe  weeper  or  cebu»  (q.v.).  See 
also  Spidek  Mokkky.  All  the  sapajoes  are  eiceedinRly  active,  hut  the  forehands 
are  not  as  well  developed  as  in  the  old-world  monkeys.  The  thumb  is  longer,  but  more 
on  a  line  with  the  other  fingers  -,  facial  angle  about  60°.  They  feed  chiefiv  on  fruits  and 
insects.  One  of  the  most  common  species  is  the  weeper  above  mentionea.  Humboldt 
describes  another  species,  ceiiit  aSn^on*,  about  tiie  same  size  as  the  weeper,  with  a  gray- 
ish-blue face,  and  a  grayish  olive  IJody.  It  was  found  in  the  forests  near  the  cataracts 
of  the  Orinoco  river.  Tbej[  are  often  Kept  as  playthings  by  the  Indians.  Humboldt  saw 
one  catch  a  pig  every  morning  and  ride  oim  about  on  the  savanna  while  he  was  feeding. 
The  horned  sapajo  has  a  singular  tuft  of  hair  on  the  forehead  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
or  a  waterman  B  cap,  having  the  appearance  of  two  horns  when  viewed  in  front.  It  is  a 
native  of  French  Guiana.  Ckbut  moTiachus,  the  large-headed  sapajo  of  the  English,  has 
the  bead  covered  witli  sliort  whitish  hairs,  as  if  shorn.  The  sides  of  the  face,  breast, 
and  belly  are  of  a  ycllowisli-white  ;  fore-arms,  hinder  extremities,  and  tall  black  ;  back 
mottled  with  black  and  light  brown.  Tiie^enusjo^utniM  includes  the  following  species: 
8,  tcivretu,  8.  pertonatus,  8.  Ugeru,  8,  amtelui,  8.  lorgualm,  S.  ■motoch,  8.  mdanocheir, 
and  8.  infuiatui.  8.  teiureat  is  the  *iniia  etiurtie  of  Linnteus;  caUithrix  teiureui  of 
Geoffroy  ;  tagoin  taimiri,  laimirl  of  the  French,  taimirio!  the  natives  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  titi  of  Humboldt.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  common  gray  squirrel,  being  about  ten 
inches  in  length  without  tbe  tail,  which  measures  from  a  foot  to  fourteen  inches.  The 
body  la  greenish  yellow  above,  gray  on  the  thighs  and  arms,  and  white  on  the  belly. 
I'^t,  legH.  and  fore-arms  reddish  chustnut ;  muzzle  dark ;  the  rest  of  tbe  face  and  the 
ears  fi^£-colored  ;  tat!  black  at  the  tip,  covered  with  hair,  and  not  prelienstle,  but,  when 
tbe  animal  is  at  rest,  wound  round  the  body.  It  is  said  to  sleep  in  tbe  sitting  posture 
with  its  heed  hanging  between  lis  fore-legs.  In  both  eitremities  the  nails  of  tbe  thumbs 
an  broad,  but  those  of  tbe  fingers  are  more  claw-like.  There  is  considerable  variation 
in  the  daaslflcstion  of  this  group  of  monkeys. 

lAPAV  WOOD,  Satpam  Wood,  or  BtntKini  Wood,  the  wood  of  G)!»aipmia  8appan 
Ifet  CiSALPiMiA),  an  East  Indian  tree,  about  40  ft.  high,  with  twice  pinnate  leaves,  and 
ncemes  of  yellow  flowers.    The  wood  Is  much  used  as  a  dy«-wood.  yielding  a  good  red 
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o  Europe. 

UP  fiAXEV,  a  coloring  matter  obt^ned  by  adding  lime  to  a  juice  extracted  iTom  the 
benieB  of  tbe  buckthorn  (rhamjou  eiMarticiu).  The  color  is  uilefly  used  as  a  water. 
color  pigment,  but  though  very  pretty,  is  not  regarded  as  permaneat, 

UTIHDA'CKS,  &  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  twining 
shrubs  furnisbed  with  tendrils,  and  a  few  herbaceous  climbers.  Their  leaves  are  often 
inarhed  with  lines  or  pellucid  dots.  The  flowers  are  in  racemes  pr  rHcemose  paniclea, 
hermaphrodite  or  unisexual.    Thecalyz  is4to&-partite,or  consistso[4lo6  sepals.    The 

Gitals  are  4  to  S,  occasionally  wanting,  bypogynous,  usually  having  an  appendage  in  the 
side.  The  Blsmens  are  usually  8  to  10;  often  inserted  ialo  the  disk,  which  is  flesbj, 
and  Bometimea  glandular.  The  ovary  is  generally  8-celled,  the  celts  containing  one  or 
few  ovules.  The  fruit  is  fleshy,  or  tiKnaroid,  or  capsular.  The  order  contains  about 
880  known  species,  natives  of  warm  climatefl,  especially  of  South  America  and  In^-. 
.  none  of  them  natives  of  Europe,  although  the  horse-cheatnut  (q.v.)  is  now  as  well  known 
in  niauv  paria  of  it  as  most  of  its  native  trees. — The  timber  of  some  species  is  valuable, 

Birlicukily  that  of  ptenxcyloji  utile  and  hippt^mma  ofatum,  natives  of  the  cape  of  Ckiod 
□pe,  the  former  known  there  by  the  name  of  nieihimt,  and  the  latter  of  pardepii.  Some 
ore  used  in  medicine  as  astringents.  Narcotic  and  poisonoua  properties  are  very  gen- 
erally developed— also,  a  saponaceous  principle,  especially  in  tae  genua  mpindvt  (see 
8oAP  Bkbry).  Yet  guarana  bread(q.v.)  ie  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  spedes  of  this 
order;  the  leaves  of  another  (caniio»}XTmvm  haiieaeabum)  are  used  as  a  boiled  vegetable 
in  the  Moluccas;  and  the  fruits  of  some  species  are  excdlent 

BAPODHU  fLm,  the  name  gtvea  In  the  West  Indies  to  the  fruit  of  aehrat  lapota 
affd  other  fpeciee  of  aehnu,  a  genus  of  the  natural  order  tapotacea.  The  seeds  ore  aperi- 
ent and  diuretic,  but  an  overdose  is  dangerous.  Thepulp  of  tbe  fruit  is  subacid  and 
sweet,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  dessert  in  tbe  'West  Indies.  The  fruit  of  aehnu 
mamfaota  is  called  Markalase.  The  UiBKBSBRY,  alao  of  the  West  Indies,  belongs  to 
this  genus. 

BAPOmTICA'TIOII.    Bee  Oils  asd  Fats  ;  SoAf. 

BAFOHIHE,  CiiHitOii,  is  a  vegetable  principle  contained  in  various  plants,  including 
the  taponaria  offidnalu,  or  soap-wort,  the  potygaia  »enega,  several  varieties  of  lychnit.  the  - 
fruit  of  the  horse-cbeslnut,  etc.  It  is  readily  extracted  from  the  root  of  soap-wort  by 
means  of  boiling  alcohol,  which,  as  it  coots,  deposits  the  aaponiue  as  an  amorphous 
sediment.  It  derives  its  Dame  from  its  liehavior  with  water,  in  which  it  is  soluble  in 
all  proporiions,  yielding  an  opaJeacent  Quid  wtiich  frotba  when  shaken,  like  a  solution 
of  soap,  if  even  y^  part  of  saponine  be  present.    Its  solution,  or  an  infusion  of  soap- 


..., Lploycd  in  place  of  aeolution  of  an  alkaline  soap,  for  cleaning  the 

finer  varieties  of  wool  from  greasa 

UPOTA.'CEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
often  abounding  in  milky  luice.  The  leaves  are  leathery,  entire,  and  without  stipules. 
The  fiowen  are  axillary;  the  calyx  regular,  pcrustent,  generally  with  five  divisions;  the 
corolla  tnonopetalous,  bypogynous,  deciduous,  regular,  its  segments  usually  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  calyx,  rarely  twice  or  thrice  as  many.  The  stamens  are  ineeited 
on  the  corolla,  fertile  ones  generally  as  manv  as  the  segments  of  the  calyx,  and  generally 
with  alternate  sterile  ones.  There  is  no  disk.  The  ovary  is  superior,  with  several  cells, 
each  cell  with  one  ovule,  Tlie  fruit  is  fleshy;  tbe  seeds  hut-like,  sometimes  cohering; 
the  U»ta  bony  and  eblning,  with  a  very  long,  opaque,  and  softer  scar  on  the  inner  face. 
—There  are  considerably  more  than  ;wO  known  species,  chiefly  natives  of  the  tropics, 
and  the  remainder  of  eub-troplcal  countries.  One  of  tbe  most  recently  discovered  species 
Is  also  already  one  of  tbe  most  important,  uonandTa  gvtta,  which  produces  gutta  percba 
(q.v.), — The  fruits  of  some  are  pleasant,  as  the  sapooilla  (q.v.),  and  other  qiecies  of  tbe 
genus  aehrai,  the  Stab  Apple  (q.  v.),  and  other  species  of  ehrjitafAyUitm  (see  Honbbia 
Bask),  different  species  of  mimutopi;  iaU/rieana  malabariea  and  /.  maxima,  various 
species  of  Itieuma,  etc.  The  genus  bassia  (q.v.)  contains  species  valuable  for  the  oils 
which  tliey  yield,    The  seeds  of  mimutopt  eimgi  also  yield  oil  abundantly. 

BAPPEB,  the  name  given  to  a  private  soldier  In  the  corps  of  English  engineers. — Tbs 
name  of  the  corps  was  formerly  royal  sappers  and  miners. 

SAPPRIBS,  a  gem  excelled  In  value  by  no  precious  stone  except  diamond,  and 
regarded  as  a  variety  of  corundum  (q.v.),  highly  transparent  and  brilliant  It  is  some- 
times colorless,  and  the  colorless  kind,  caX\e&  vihits  »apphire,  is  sometimes  sold  as  dia- 
mond. It  more  frequently  exhibits  exquisite  color,  generally  a  bnght  red  or  a  beautiful 
blue;  more  rarely  gray,  white,  or  green.  The  red  variety  is  the  oriental  ruby  (q.v.)  of 
lapidaries;  tbe  blue  is  tliat  commonly  called  sapphire,  and  which  has  received  this  name 
from  ancient  times.  It  is  found  crystallized,  usually  in  aix-alded  prisma,  terminated  by 
six-aided  pyramids;  and  la  someUmea  found  imbedded  In  gneiss;  but  it  more  frequently 
occurs  in  alluvial  soils.  It  occurs  at  Bilin  in  Bohemia,  and  £xpailly  in  Auvergne,  but 
more  abundantly  in  some  parts  of  the  east.  Ceylon  is  famous  both  for  its  rulilea  and  its 
sapjjiires,  the  latter  being  Uie  looie  BbuadoBU    They  occur  with  garnets  and  other 
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minerals,  in  a  stratum  of  water-woni  pebbles  firmly  imbedded  la  clay,  In  which  there 
are  occasioaal  lumps  of  granite  and  gneisB.  But  nothing  has  jet  been  done  to  seek  for 
them  in  their  original  situation  in  the  mountain  rocks.  A  piece  of  sapphire,  wliich  whs 
dug  outof  the  alluvium  wilhin  a  few  miles  of  Ratnapoora  in  1853,  waa  valued  at  upward 
offaO.OOO.  Tlie  BspptiLre  was  one  of  the  stones  in  the  breaatpiate  of  the  Jewish  high- 
prieet.  Among  !hu  Greeks  it  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.— The  name  sn>o»i>i  wyijiAi'rfl  is  eiven 
lo  a  beaatiful  variety  with  a  pinkish  or  bluish  opalescence,  and  a  peculiar  play  of  Fight 
The  chatoyant  lappfiirehax  more  pearly  reSectloDB.  The  a*(«nVi.*a^iir6iui3  In  its  midst 
a  star  of  six  rays.  The  chemical  formula  of  sapphire  is  A1,Oi  with  the  addition  of  % 
minute  quantity  of  chromic  oxide,  the  amount  of^which  determined  Lhe  color.  Common 
corundum  contains  other  oxides  which  destroy  the  beauty  of  the  stone.  It  la  found  in 
TOrioua  parlaof  the  world;  in  the  granite  of  Siberia,  in  granular  limestone  in  New  Jersey, 
and  in  the  ripidolile  of  North  Oarolioa.  The  finest  rubies  are  found  in  Burmah  and 
Siam,  and  the  finest  blue  sap pb ires  iu  Ceylon.  A  barbel  blue  sapphire,  aflnegem,  but 
weigbinz  only  6  carats,  once  brought  at  a  public  sale  in  Paris,  fSfiO.  The  ordinary 
price  of  blue  sapphires  is  the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  multiplied  by  $3.50.  If  the 
above  had  not  bmn  a  rare  specimen  its  price  would  have  been  about  $90.  The  ruby,  or 
red  sapphire,  is,  howerer,  the  most  precious  variety.  A  ruby  of  over  20  carala  is  com- 
monly called  a  carbuncle,  and  the  finest  tint,  the  one  most  prized.  Is  what  is  known  as 
pigeon't  bUmd.  In  Burmah,  when  a  very  fine  stone  is  found,  a  procession  of  elephants 
carrying  dignitaries  and  soldiers  is  sent  to  meet  it,  and  one  of  the  titles  of  the  king  ie 
lord  of  die  ruWe*.  The  topsB  or  yellow  sapphire  was  the  second  atone  in  the  hreasipTale 
of  Aaron.  A  perfectly  pure  crystal  of  corundum,  without  any  color,  but  transparent,  is 
called  awhile  sapphire,  andissobeautlfulagemthat  it  has  been  mistaken  for  a  a  iamond. 
The  emerald  corundum  is  one  of  the  rarest  gems.  Some  specimens  liave  been  found  in 
Montana.  Deville  and  Caron  formed  small  crystals  of  sapphire  by  the  action  of  bwacic 
—'•■*  "T  fluoride  of  aluminum  at  a  while  heat,  adding  variable  quantities  of  fluoride  of 


UPFHEBX  D'EAU,  or  loLrrE,  a  mineral,  called  also  diehnite  and  Oordierite,  one  of 
the  anhydrous  silicates  of  alumiuA;  cryatalline  form,  six  or  twelve-aided  rhombic  or 
lieiagonal  prisms,  but  often  found  in  an  amorphous  condition.  The  color  Is  of  various 
shades  of  blue — deeper  in  the  axial  direction ;  yellowish-gray  transversely ;  transparent 
(o  translucent,  having  much  the  appearance  of  glass.  H^dness,  7  to  7.5;  specific  grav- 
ity, 3.6  to  3.7.  The  following  is  an  analysis  by  Stroraeyer  of  a  specimen  from  Boden- 
nuia,  Bavaria;  Silica,  4fi.85;  alumina,  81.71;  magnesia,  10.6;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0.88;  protoxide  of  iron,  8.32;  water,  0.59  =  WM.  A  specimen  from  Hoddam,  Conn., 
gare:  Silica,  49.63;  alumina,  38.73;  magnesia,  8.64;  protoxide  of  manganese,  l.Sl; 
protoxide  of  iron,  11.68;  lime,  0.3S  =  100.3.  A  specimen  from  Unity,  iie.,  according 
to  Jackson,  gave;  Silica,  48.15;  alumina,  33.S;  magnesia,  10.14;  protoxide  of  manganese, 
0.38;  protoxide  of  Iron,  7.92;  water,  O.S  =  99.49.  lolite  fuses  slowly  on  the  ed^  in 
the  blow-pipe  flame  to  a  blue  transparent  glass;  with  borax  it  forms  a  clear  bead.  When 
in  fine  powder  it  is  partially  dtsMlved  in  concentrated  mineral  acids.  It  occurs  at 
Bodennuls  in  perfect  crystals  li  in.  thick,  and  this  variety  has  been  called  ptUom,  from 
its  snoky  appeannce.  It  occurs  in  quartz  at  Uiordlersoak  in  Oreenland;  in  granite  at 
C^M  de  Qato,  Spain;  at  Arendal  in  Norway;  and  at  Tunaberg  In  Bwoden.  In  Ceylon 
there  Is  a  transparent  variety  occurring  in  small,  rolled  masses  of  an  intense  blue  color, 
which  is  particularly  the  tapp/tire  d^eau  of  the  jewelers.  loUte  occurs  at  Haddam. 
Conn.,  asaodated  with  garnet  and  anthrophvllite  in  gneiss,  and  in  various  other  parts  of 
Connecticut  and  Hassachuaetta,  and  at  Richmond,  N.  H.,  in  talcose  rock.  lolite  is 
sometimes  used  as  an  ornamental  stone,  and,  when  cut,  has  a  very  fine  play  of  colore, 
which  vary,  as  above  stated,  when  viewed  in  different  directions.  The  word  iolita 
meaxa  violet  liotu.  It  is  called  dMArt»'t«  from  its  dichroism  (q.v.),  and  Ci>nJt:«rilR  after  the 
Keol<wlst,  M.  Cordier.  lolite  becomes  soon  altered  on  exposure  to  air  and  moisture. 
The  change  may  be  caused  by  simple  hydretipn,  as  in  /afliunife,  or  the  removal  of  part 
of  the  protoxide  bases  by  carbonic  acid,  or  by  the  action  of  water  containing  alkaline 
carbonates,  forming  pinite  and  mica.  There  are  several  other  altered  forms,  as  ffiganlo- 
Ule,  amasiolite,  prateoUte,  weittite,  pffrargeOite,  Uebeneiile,  iberUe,  and  Hiirwutt,  the  latter 
from  Canada,  near  lake  Huron,  considered  analogous  lo  fahlunils  by  T.  Sterry  Hunt 

AAFPHO,  along  with  AIcsbus,  the  chief  representative  of  the  Jloliau  school  of  lyric 
poetry,  was  b.  eiUier  at  Mitylene  or  at  Eresos  in  Lesbos.  She  was  only  six  years  old 
when  aho  lost  her  father  Seaman dronymus.  She  was  contemporary  with  Alcseus, 
Stesicborus.  and  Httacua,  with  the  firet  of  whom  she  lived  in  friendly  intercourse,  as  is 
seen  in  the  surviving  lyrics  of  both.  All  that  we  know  of  her  ie  contained  in  an  obscure 
reference  in  the  Parian  marble,  and  in  one  of  Ilie  cpialles  of  Ovid,  to  her  having  fied 
ftom  Hityiene  to  some  place  of  refuge  in  Sicily,  between  604  and  592.  Her  famous 
plunge  into  the  sea  from  the  Leucadion  rock,  on  finding  her  love  for  Pbaon  unrequited, 
leems  to  be  an  invention  of  later  times.  At  Mitylene  she  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
center  of  a  llterury  coterie,  all  of  them  females,  and  most  of  them  pupils  of  her  own  in 
the  art  of  poetry.  Uer  moral  diaracter  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy  in  modem 
times;  the  "nost  recent  disputants  bein?  the  late  Col.  Hure  and  the  well'koown  F.  G. 
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&j  incline,  there  la  no  doabt  of  her  hlEfa  lyrical  eenlus,  wtaid)  was  the  admiralioo  of 
itiqult^  from  BoloQ  downward,  and  which,  as  atill  Burriving  in  her  matchleae  ode  to 


Welcker  of  Bonn,  who.  In  the  Sh«m*»eiei  Mutmm  (1B67-6S),  appeared,  the  fonner,  for 
the  prosecution,  and  the  latter  for  the  defense.    To  whatever  opinion  on  Uds  subject  w~ 


BAPFOBO.  The  capital  of  that  dirlsion  of  Japan  called  the  Hokkaido  (drcuit  ot 
the  Northern  sea).  Inchidln^  Yeco,  the  Eurile  islands,  etc.  The  city  is  laid  out  after  th« 
.  seneral  manner  of  an  American  town,  and  is  situated  on  a  (eitilB  plain  in  the  ralley  of 
'&M  Ishlfcarl  river.  10  m.  from  the  sea  of  Japan;  pop.  '67,  1S,800.  The  broad  streets  croet 
'^ch  other  at  right  angles  In  the  direction  of  the  cardinal  points,  but  the  buildings  are 
mostly  In  Japanese  style,  which  is  unsurpaased  for  aood  taste  and  economy  both  in 
convenience  and  conHtructlon.  The  government  butldlDKS  are  In  American  stvle,  the 
capltol  being  a  Bomewhat  imposing  structure,  surmounted  by  a  dome-like  cupola,  lis 
lat.  19  -la"  3'  n.,  long.  141°  22'  e.  from  Greenwich.  Water  for  factory-power.  Irrigation, 
and  drinking  is  fnmlBhed  by  the  Toyohlra,  a  mountain  stream  wbic.h  dows  through  the 
city.  The  Ishikarl  river  la  11  m.  from  the  city.  The  character  of  the  vegetation  is  like 
that  of  Virginia.  Under  the  superlnteudence  of  American  engineers  and  scientific  men 
model  farms,  saw-mills,  steam  factories,  improved  roads  and  mTning  machinery,  canning 
establlBhments,  etc,  liavc  been  introduced,  and  railways  on  the  American  model  ot  con- 
struction and  roUlnK  stock  are  now  in  progress  with  a  view  of  bringing  to  alilpment  the 
produce  of  the  immense  areas  of  coal  nelds,  wbose  poBsibie  output  is  aaid  to  be  enor- 
mous.   Distance  from  Hakodate,  150  miles. 

UFUOAU  KVT,  the  seed  ot  Uq/Oiit  oUaria,  a  lofty  tree,  which  la  plentiful  in  the 
forests  of  the  n.  of  Brazil,  and  belongs  to  the  natural  order  leej/Oiidaeeit.  The  fruit  is 
um-shaped,  as  large  as  a  child's  head,  and  opens  by  a  lid  which  falls  off.  Each  fruit 
contains  a  number  of  seeds  or  nuts,  as  in  the  case  of  the  allied  Brazil  nut.  The  flavor  ia 
finer  than  that  of  the  Brazil  nut,  although,  hitherto,  the  aapucaia  nut  Is  much  less  com- 
mon in  our  shops.  Its  form  ia  oval,  somewhat  pointed  at  both  ends,  which  are  alighlly 
bMit  In  opposite  directions.  Monkeys  are  veiy  fond  of  the  aapucaia  nut,  and  are  aomg- 
timea  caught  in  consequence  of  thrusting  the  hand  into  a  capsule,  and  not  being  able  to 
withdraw  it  when  AUmI  with  a  nut,  while  they  obatinately  keep  hold  of  the  expected 
prize. 

BA'KABAiniE,  originallv  a  Blow  dance,  said  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin ;  and  henc«  a 
short  piece  of  music,  of  aellberate  character,  and  with  a  peculiar  r^thm,  in  |  time, 
the  accent  being  placed  on  the  second  crotchet  of  each  measure.  The  sarabuide  ia 
ot  fretjuent  occurrence  among  the  tuite*  or  series  of  short  pieces  written  by  Handel, 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  othera  of  the  old  masten,  for  the  harpsichord  or  clavichord. 

lAK&OEVIC  ABCUITSCTintS.    Bee  Ajabiah  Architecture. 

&ASA.CXRB,  a  name  variously  employed  by  mediteval  writem  to  designate  the  Moham. 
medans  of  Byria  and  Palestine,  the  Araba  generally,  or  the  Arab-Berber  races  of  north- 
em  Africa,  who  conquered  Hpaia  and  Sicily  and  invaded  France.  At  a  later  date  it  was 
employed  as  a  Bynonym  for  all  infidel  nations  against  which  cmeadce  were  preached,  and 
was  thus  appliea  to  uo  Buljuks  of  Iconium,  the  Turks,  and  even  to  the  pagan  PniasiansL 
The  true  derivation  of  the  word  was  loag  a  puzzle  to  philologerB ;  Du  Cange  deduced  it 
from  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham,  an  opimou  coincided  in  by  the  mediaval  Christian 
authors  ;  Hettinger  (Biblio.  Orient.),  from  the  Arab,  taraea.  to  steal ;  Forstar  (Jtmraey), 
from*iAro,  a  desert ;  whileothers strove  to  see  its  origin  in  the  Hobrew  saroi:,  poor;  but 
the  opinioa  which  has  been  most  ^nerally  supported,  and  prevails  at  the  present  time, 
is,  that  the  word  was  originally  Bharkeyn*  (Ajab.  "  eastern  people"),  corrupted  by  the 
Greeks  Into  Sirakenoi,  from  which  the  Romans  derived  tlicir  word  Sararxni.  The  epi- 
thet Sarakenoi  was  applied  by  the  Greek  writers  (from  the  1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era)  \a 
some  tribes  of  Bedouin  Arabs  in  eastern  Arabia,  though  they  do  not  agree  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  particular  tribe  so  denominated.  Pliny  and  Aminianus  place  th:  Sara- 
cens in  Arabia  Petrtea  and  Mesopotamia,  on  the  common  frontier  of  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires  ;  and  the  description  of  them  by  the  latter,  a  most  painstaking  and  accu- 
rate liistorlan,  coincides,  in  every  Importaut  particular,  with  what  ia  known  at  the  present 
day  of  the  Bedouin  tribes  of  those  regions. 

BABACEN'B  HZAS,  a  not  unfrcqiient  bearing  in  heraldry.  It  is  reprewnted  as  the 
head  of  an  old  man,  with  a  savage  countenance. 

UKAOOaSA.  or  Zaraooza,  a  city  of  Spain,  the  capital  ot  a  province  of  the  same 
name,  and  formerly  of  the  kingdom  of  Aragun.  Jt  stands  on  the  Ebro,  here  a  muddy 
stream,  which  divides  the  city  into  two  parts,  and  is  crossed  bv  a  noble  atone  bridge, 
built  in  1487.  The  city  has  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  distance,  being  adorned 
with  numerous  Blender  towers  and  spires;  but  the  traveler,  on  eoiering  it,  flnda  it  full  of 

*  Aarteyn, or S'k'iniliHtun, " aaatem  people."  In  11 iiin  iinil  Tii  IfiiuUm  i\  il  iii  Ifii^iriif^i'  '•iiiiilnii 

p«oi>le,'' tin  seir-ctjled  ■ppeUation  ot  the  iataabltaata  of  AogArib  ("Uke  west 'l  or  JforaciDa. 


DOW  ceased  lo  reside  here.  These  building,  rich  ia  finely  carved  dec«r&tioiiB  uud  inax- 
nificent  cornices,  are  now  mostly  itiliabited  by  acriculturiatB  of  a  rude  class;  thelj 
B^iscioua  couri8  coiiverk-d  iulo  farmyards,  and  filled  with  dung-heaps.  EveirUiiog 
about  the  cityiudicaltw  decay  and  poverty.  Saragoaaa  waa  the  Celtiberian  Salduoa,  but 
received  the  new  name  of  C^rea  Aupttla  in  26  b-c,  of  which  the  present  name  is  a 
OorniptioD.  It  was  a  place  of  importance  under  the  Romans,  but  there  arc  few  remains 
of  the  Koroan  city.  Saragosaa  was  one  of  the  first  cities  of  8paia  id  which  Paganism 
was  ffeneislly  renounced  and  Christianity  adopted ;  it  afterward  became  rich  in  relics,  to 
«hi(3i  miraculouB  powera  were  ascribed.  Sankgossa  was  taken  by  the  Moors  in  the  8lh 
C  and  recovered  irotn  them  in  1118.  after  a  siege  of  Sveyeara,  daringwhich  great  part 
of  the  inhabilauts  died  of  hunger.  It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  180fi,  after  a  siege  of 
eight  months,  and  one  of  the  moat  heroic  defenses  recorded  in  the  history  of  modern 
warfare.  See  Pai-AItox.  Saragoaaa  has  a  university,  founded  in  1474.  It  has  two 
cathedrals,  both  intereetiog  as  specimens  of  architecture;  hut  the  older  is  in  a  simple 
and  severe  style;  the  nioJern  one^that  of  I^-ae*li\i  Sen&ra  dtl  PHav — is  very  ornate. 
The  latter  cathedral  boasts  of  a  pillar  on  which  the  Virgin  descended  from  heaven,  40 
A.D. — an  event  so  strongly  attested,  that  Diegc  de  Astorgu,  pnmate  of  Spain,  on  Auk. 
17,  1730,  excommunicatLii  alt  who  even  questioned  it.  Pilgrims  flock  from  all  neigu- 
boring  parta  of  Spain  to  tliis  pillar  and  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  came  down  from 
heaven.    Pup.  '87,  Ba,407. 

BABAUOSSA,  Hais  of.    See  AoumniA. 

BABAHAC.  a  town  In  Clinton  eo.,  N.  T. ;  Intersected  by  Saranac  river  and  the  N't-w 
York  Centra]  and  Hudson  River  railroad ;  16  miles  w.  of  Plaltaboi^.     Pop.  '90,  3406. 

B&IABAC  TiAgBB,  two  connected  lakes  In  tbe  Adirondack  wilderness  in  Franklin 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Tbe  upper  lake  is  ten  m.  In  length,  and  from  two  to  three  in  width; 
the  lower  lake  is  smaller,  and  about  five  m.e.  of  the  upper.  The  Saranac  river  flows 
from  this  lake  into  lake  Ctuunplain  after  a  course  of  about  100  m.  Numerous  other 
small  lakes  lie  about  these  waters,  and  are  connected  with  them.  The  surrounding 
country  ia  densely  wooded,  and  is  a  resort  for  suimiter  sojourners  and  huntsmen. 

BAJtAKSK',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  province  of  Penza,  and  88  m.  n.  from 
Penza,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Saranga  and  Insara,  feeders  of  the  Suta.  Pop.  'SIL 
14,641.  H    «*, 

SAXA8AIE  T  BAVAaOU£8,  Pablo  Martin  Mrliton,  db,  violinist,  b.  In  Pampeluna, 
Spain,  March  10,  1844.  lie  studied  iLe  violin  at  the  Paris  Conservatoire  under  Alard, 
and  harmony  tinder  Reber,  winning  prizes  in  18S7  and  IBSS,  Appearing  first  in  Paris, 
he  traveled  throughout  Europe  and  Korth  and  South  America.  He  made  his  first  visit 
to  London  in  1874,  and  since  then  has  frequently  appeared  there.  In  1889  he  mads  a 
second  visit  to  America  with  Eugen  d' Albert,  and  played  in  New  York  and  other  cities, 
with  great  succeea.  Sarasale  possesses  a  wonderful  degree  of  technique,  and  while  his 
lone  is  neither  rich  nor  powerful,  is  delicate  and  refined.  Max  Bruch  wrote  for  him  his 
Scotch  fantasy  and  second  concerto,  and  Lalo,  his  concertos  and  symphonie  espagnole. 
Sarasale's  compositions  are  light  and  Spanish  in  character  and  are  for  his  own 
instrument.  Tncy include,  2t0eun«ruMiMn,  SpanueAe  T/lnu,8irfnadea7tdaloute,FantaEiaa 
on  airs  from  Don  Oiovanni,  Ifhust,  Carvten,  and  other  operas  and  national  airs. 

&ABATOOA,  a  CO.  in  e.  New  York,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Hudson  river,  on  the  s.  bv 
the  Mohawk  ;  drained  also  by  the  Sacomloga  river ;  traversed  by  the  Chainplain  canal, 
the  Adirondack,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  other  railroads;  about  800  sq.  m. ;  pop, 
"90,  57,863,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Tbe  surface  Is  hilly,  monntainous  In  the  n.,  and 
heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  prtjduclions  are  com,  rye,  hay, 
and  oats-     Co.  seat,  Ballston  Spa. 

SULATOOA,  Baitls  of,  was  fought  at  a  critical  period  of  the  American  reTolution. 
Gen.  Burgoyne,  having  captured  fort  Ticonderoga  in  July,  1777,  waapursuing  Gen.  Schuy- 
ler in  his  retreat  from  fort  Edward,  intending  to  force  his  wa^  to  tbe  navigable  waters  of 
the  Hudson.  Qen.  Gates  on  taking  commaiid  of  the  American  forces  had  forthwith 
moved  his  army  back  to  Stillwater.  Sept.  14  Burgoyne  crossed  the  Hudson,  and  took 
]>osition  on  the  heights  overlooking  the  American  camp.  On  the  19th  be  advanced  Ills 
right  wing  npon  the  Americans.  He  was  promptly  resisted  by  Oen.  Arnold  with 
Honfan's  sharp-shooting  riflemen,  A  severe  encounter  ensued  and  continued  for  many 
hours,  till  night  compelled  a  cessation.  The  Americans  retired  having  lost  800  men. 
The  British  lost  500  men,  but  held  the  fleld.  Both  armies  rested  in  their  fortified  camps, 
neither  being  anxious  for  a  general  battle.  Oct,  7,  Burgoyne,  having  vainly  wailed  for 
promised  re-enforcements  from  the  British  forces  near  New  York,  renewed  tbe  con- 
test, leading  forth  his  best  battalions  with  the  grenadiers  and  artillery.  His  left  wing 
was  oppoa^  by  the  Americans  under  Qen,  Poor;  Arnold  also,  with  impetuoua  daring, 
led  his  men  into  a  hand-to-hand  combat.  The  batteries  were  repeatedly  taken  and 
retaken,  till  the  British,  by  their  own  captured  artillery,  were  driven  from  the  field. 


Gen,  Morgan  was  equally  victorious  over  Burgoyne's  right  wing,  whose  valiant  leader. 
Gen.  Fraser,  was   mortally  wounded.     The  ^hole  British  army  became   dpniormliwd. 


the  HeMionB,  and  took  ft  portion  o(  hl<  camp.  Gen.  Arnold  wu  severelj  wounded 
leading  this  lut  charge.  Night  agftln  closed  the  content,  and  before  morning  Bnrgoyne 
hiad  retreated,  and  was  book  entrenched  in  his  first  fortified  camp.  Here,  however,  he 
could  not  remain.  The  Amerlcang  had  captured  bis  supplies,  and  closed  every  avqnDe 
for  retreat.  Not  daring  to  risk  another  battle,  and  despairing  of  the  expected  succor, 
short  of  provisions  and  honrl;  expecting  an  attack  from  the  Americans,  fioshed  with 
their  recent  success,  he  proposed  an  armistice  to  arrange  the  terms  of  capittdatlon. 
Gen.  Gates  demanded  unconditional  aurrender.  This  Bnrgoyna  refused,  and  terms  more 
favorable  to  the  British  were  concluded  Oct.  IG,  Biirgoyne  surrendered  nearly  aOOO 
prisoners  of  war,  forty  pieces  of  brass  artillery,  several  thousand  stand  of  small  anna, 
and  great  stores  of  ammunition.  The  report  of  this  battle  encouraged  the  people  and 
quieted  fears  of  other  Incursions  from  Canada. 

SABATOOA  SFanrOS,  a  town  and  village  in  Saratoga  co.,  N.  ?. ;  on  the  Adirondack, 
the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  the  Fitchburg,  and  the  Sw^toga  and  Mount  McGregor  rail- 
roads ;  88  miles  n.  of  Albany.  The  village  is  the  most  celebrated  inland  watering-place 
In  America,  and,  possibly,  in  the  world.  The  mineral  springs,  for  which  the  place  la 
noted,  are  found  in  a  narrow  ravine  extending  several  miles  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  were  known  to  the  Indians  for  centuries.  Saratoga  is  supposed  to  be  the  designa- 
tion for  "place  of  the  swift  water,"  and  the  first  white  man  benefited  by  the  use  of 
these  medicinal  waters  was  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  broaght  here  by  the  Indians 
In  1787,  although  Jacques  Cartier  heard  of  them  in  1536.  Major  Peter  Schuyler  defeated 
the  French,  under  De  Manteth,  near  the  site  of  the  present  town.  In  10Q3.  The  first  log- 
cabin  was  bnllt  in  IITS,  and  the  first  frame-house  by  Gea.  Philip  Schuyler  in  I7B4;  and 
as  the  fame  of  the  waters  spread,  hotels  and  boardlng-honses  rapidly  Increased  early  In 
the  present  century.  "The  Union,"  on  the  spot  where  the  Grand  Union  now  stands, 
was  the  first  hotel  erected,  in  1603.  There  are  about  thirty  hotels,  large  and  small,  and 
many  boarding-houses,  besides  medical  institutions.  The  Grand  Union  and  the  United 
States  are  among  the  la^st,  If  not  the  very  latest,  hotels  in  the  world,  and  magnifi- 
cently appointed.  Others  of  note  are  the  Congress,  Clarendon,  Windsor,  Kensington, 
and  with  the  boarding-houses,  from  30,000  to  lo,000  guests  are  accommodated  every 
summer.  There  are  about  forty  sprlnrs  In  active  use,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Congress,  High  Rock  (the  first  known).  Ha  thorn,  Putnam,  Excelsior,  Hamilton,  Geyser 
(spouting  spring).  Star,  Empire,  Columbian,  Washington,  and  Bed  Spring.  Some  are 
chatytieate,  others  contain  lodiue  or  sulphur,  and  all  ara  lively  with  carbonic-acid  gas, 
making  them  pleasant  to  drink.  They  are  tonic  and  cathartic,  and  are  efficacious  for 
chronic  dyspepsia,  skin  and  liver  diseases,  rheumatism,  etc.  The  bottled  waters  are 
exported  In  urge  quantities.  The  streets  are  l>eauCifu]ly  shaded,  and  there  are  Congress, 
Yaddo,  and  Woodlawn  parks;  a  boulevard,  100  feet  wide,  leads  to  Saratoga  lAke  and  a 
race-course.  There  are  banks  and  newspapers,  schools,  a  young  ladles'  seminary,  and 
young  men's  institute.  The  cottage  where  Oen.  Grant  died  is  on  Mt.  McGregor,  eleven 
miles  distant  The  wealth  and  fashion  of  the  United  States  congregate  at  Saratc^ 
every  summer.  There  are  a  large  convention  hall,  town  hall,  and  armory,  chlidren^s 
home,  emergency  hospital,  Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  several  libraries,  national  banks, 
and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.    Pop.  '90,  town,  18,171;  village,  11,975. 

8ASAT0T',  a  government  in  the  s.e.  of  Russia,  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  river 
Volga,  and  on  the  n.  by  the  governments  of  Penza  and  Simbirsk.  Area,  32,024  sq.  m. ; 
pop.  'B5,  2,346,394.  Its  dimensions  were  much  lai^r  prior  to  I860,  when  a  considerable 
portion  of  it — the  portion  to  the  eaai  of  the  Volga — was  taken  to  form  a  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Samara  (q.  v.),  erected  In  that  year.  Nearly  half  the  area  of  S.  is  as  ypt 
waste-land,  while  large  portions  are  heavily  wooded.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Volga  a'nd 
the  Medwieditza.    Considerable  agriculture  is  carried  on,  and  manufactures  are  growing. 

SABATOT,  a  city  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  532-m.  s.'e.  of  Moscow.  Though  its  houses  are  generally  built  of 
timber,  the  town  has  a  rich  and  picturesque  appearance.  Its  16  churches  are  ornamented 
with  numerous  towers  and  cupolas;  and  its  brood  streets,  from  the  character  of  the 
houses  and  of  the  elegnut  equipages  that  roll  through  them,  have  quite  a  European  appear- 
ance.   It  has  fiour-mllls,  distilleries,  ol!  works,  and  tobacco  factories.    Pop.  '97, 1.33,  Ufl. 

BAKA'WAX,  a  territory  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Borneo.  Is  hounded  s.  and  w.  by  Sambas,  e. 
by  Brunai,  and  n.  by  the  bight  of  Datu.  The  coast  stretches  from  the  w.  of  cape  Datn,  In 
lat.  2°n.  and  long.  109°  55' e.,  to  thee,  of  the  river  Samerahan,  in  long.  111°  3'e.,  a  distance 
of  nearly  70  miles.  Area,  50,000  sq.  m.  Pop.  300,000.  The  Sarawak  is  an  important 
river;  it  has  two  navigable  mouths,  the  one  entering  the  bight  of  Datu  in  lat.  1"  42'  30" 
n.,  and  long.  110°  20'  30"  e. ;  the  other  a  few  miles  further  to  the  east.  Other  consider- 
able rivers  are  the  Rejang  (navigable  for  120  m.  for  vessels  of  more  than  1000  tons),  the 
Liindu,  Samerahan,  and  Sadani;.  A  chain  of  mountains  3000  ft  in  height,  rises  ia 
Sarawak,  and,  with  increasing  elevation,  tends  toward  the  n  ,  while  others  are  de- 
tached, aa  the  Samerabans,  and  the  steep,  densely- wooded  Lundu.  Sandstone  and  granite 
are  the  prevailing  rocks;  porphyries,  basalt,  and  quartzose  schists  also  occurring.  In 
some  parts  the  soli  is  clayey;  In  others  it  is  a  rich  mold.  With  the  exception  of  some 
cultlvfited  spots,  the  surface  is  covered  with  forests,  which  abound  mth  wild  swin<^. 
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baits,  aod  »  Tariety  of  mookeTB.  There  la  oxcelleot  coal  netu-  the  river  Sadang.  AnU. 
mouy  oro,  wbich  can  be  both  easily  worked  and  shipped,  la  obtainable  in  snv  quantitj; 
copper  and  gold  have  been  found,  and  iron  ore  la  plentiful  at  LDndu.  Fine  limber 
trees,  as  iron-wood,  ebonv,  sandat-woorl,  teak,  and  other  aorta  peculiarly  adapted  fok' 
aliipbailding,  grow  on  thelanda  near  the  raoutha  of  the  rivera.  Overtopping  tliem  all  ia 
the  tall  camphor  tree  (ilTyobalano^  arontatica).  from  which,  by  iocision,  tlie  valualjle 
CuDphor-oil  IS  obtained:  or  by  felling  aud  aplitting  tlie  wood,  the  cryBtailized  camphor, 
whirh  is  prized  above  that  pnjduced  in  any  other  part  of  Asia. 

The  climate  is  not  considered  unlieaithy.  Much  rain  falls  from  September  to  Harch, 
and  the  thermometer  usually  indicates  about  83°  P.  Editile  nests,  wax,  and  aromatic 
woods  are  collected  by  the  Dyaks  for  the  Singapore  market,  and  the  plains  are  well 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  rice  and  sago.  lu  1883  two  cargoes  of  choice  timber  for  ahip- 
ballding  were  aent  to  the  royal  dockyards  of  Great  Britain,  and  more  attention  la  now 
being  paid  to  that  natural  source  of  wealth.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  gutta 
perch*,  sago  flour,  antimony  ore,  and  edible  birds'  nesta,  and  the  imports  are,  in  the 
main,  European  manufactures  and  totiacco.  In  1S95  the  imports  amounted  to  93,089,393, 
and  the  exports  to  13,141,932.  The  exportation  of  antimony  ^nd  sale  of  opium  are 
monopolized  by  the  government,  and,  with  a  small  head-tax,  form  the  chief  revenue. 
In  1690  the  revenue  was  $458,800,  and  the  expenditure  C462,382. 

I^e  original  inhabitants  are  Dyaks,  divided  into  some  20  tribea,  and  speaking  ditter- 
ent  dialects;  they  are,  for  savages,  mild,  industrious,  and  honest.  Malaya  live  on  the 
coast,  and  the  mines  are  worked  by  Chinese.  From  IS41  to  1868  Sarawak  waa  governed 
by  Sir  James  Brooke  (q.v.),  aa  an  independent  rajah  appointed  by  the  sultan  of  Borneo, 
in  return  for  distinguished  services  in  putting  down  rebellion  and  reatorine  order;  and 


the  testimony  of  the  Dutch,  who  view  with  extreme  jealousy  the  increased 
inflnence  of  the  Brltiah  on  that  coast,  his  rule  did  much  to  promote  the  civiliEatlon  and 
prosperity  of  hia  people.     Sir  James  waa  aucceeded  by  hla  son. 

Tne  seat  of  government  is  the  town  of  Sarawak,  or  Kuchtng,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  which  la  navigable  for  large  ahips.  Mission-atattona  and  schools  have  been 
erected,  and  the  population  has  increased  to  26,00a  In  1888  the  neighboring  territories 
were  placed  imder  British  protection,  while  in  1890  Sarawak  annexed  the  district  of 
LlndHuig. 

BAXOET,  FRANCisquE,  French  writer,  was  bora  at  Dourdaa,  Oct  8,  1828.  He 
entered  Ihe  Kormal  School  In  ISiS  with  Talne  and  Edmond  About  For  seven  years 
he  taught  in  several  small  towns,  and  in  1868,  coming  to  Paris,  began  to  write  for  the 
Flffaro.  The  next  year  he  became  dramatic  critic  of  the  Opinion  NationaU,  and  In 
1667  transferred  his  services  to  the  Ttmpt,  to  which  he  has  ever  since  contributed  the 
weekly  review  of  the  theatres,  being  recognized  as  the  first  dramatic  critic  of  Paris. 
When  About  started  the  Dix-NeuTiieme  8iecU,  Sarcey  was  the  chief  editorial  contributor. 
He  has  little  taste  for  party  politics,  but  is  energetic  In  righting  abuses  and  in  discussion 
of  public  worka,  his  reputation  in  France  being  that  of  working  Journalist  aa  well  as 
critic.  His  writing  ia  dlatingulshed  by  strong  common  sense,  enlivened  by  sharp  and 
alert  wit.  He  has  published:  Hiilvry  of  th*  Sitge  of  Parit  (IfnO);  Le  N^ouveaa  SHgnivT  da 
Village  (1S62);  Le  Mm  tl  la  CHoK  (16^;  Le  PiaTio  de  Jeanne  (1878);  Com^diem  ti  Com&iiennea 
(1878);  and  a  new  series,  16T8-18S4;  Za  Mitiraifun/imiaumnaiTe  chinoii(ia82);  Souvaiirt 
de  jeunesK  {1S85);  Souvenirs  d'Jgn  mir  (1892),  and  7«  Th^re  (1893).  In  1889  be  was 
on  the  point  of  presenting  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  Academy,  but  upon  reflection 
lenounced  the  intention,  declaring  himself  satisfied  with  his  reputation  as  joumallat. 

B&SCISA  (Lat.  a  package),  or  Bakcinui^,  a  genus  of  minute  plants  of  very  low 
organization,  somelimes  reckoned  among  aigm,  and  iiomctimes  among  fungi.  A  number 
of  forms  or  species  are  known.  The  first  discovered,  cnlled  3.  renlriculi,  was  originnlly 
oliserved  by  Ooodsir  in  matters  vomited  from  \he  human  stomach.  It  is  of  a  roundish 
quadrangular  form,  atwut  ^  to  ^  of  a  line  in  diameter;  the  individuals  generally 
grouped  in  cul^es  of  4,  16,  or  64  in  the  cube,  separated  by  rectangular  strife.  Although 
the  most  common  seat  of  sarcinfe  is  the  human  atomach,  they  have  likewise  been 
detected  in  the  stomach  of  the  tortoise,  the  rabbit,  the  dog,  the  ape.  and  in  the  ctecum  of 
the  fowl;  in  the  urine,  lo  a  considerable  number  of  cases;  in  the  lungs:  in  the  fesces  and 
iateetinal  canal i  in  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain;  in  cholera  stools;  in  the  fluid 
of  hydrocele;  in  the  bones;  and  Dr.  Lowe  has  noticed  its  existence  in  stagnant  water. 
It  appears  from  the  measuremente  of  Welcher  that  the  sarcinee  occurring  in  urioe  are 
about  half  the  size  of  those  occurring  in  the  stomach,  and  the  aggregations  of  sarciua 
cells  are  also  analler. 

The  occurrence  of  the  sarcina  in  the  urine,  the  fluid  of  the  ventricles  of  the  brain, 
etc.,  is  probably  a  poit-mortsm  phenomenon  of  little  diagnostic  or  pathological  impor^ 
tance.  Its  appearance  in  vomited  fiulds  Is,  however,  characteristic  of  a  p<;culiar  and 
iraportant  form  of  dyspepsia.  The  Tomite<t  mailer  in  these  cases  lias  a  fsini  acid  smell, 
like  that  of  fermenting  wort,  and  is  obviously  in  a  state  of  fermentation.  After  standing 
a  few  houTV  it  becomes  covered  with  a  thick,  brownish,  yeast -like  froth,  and  deposits  a 
brown  flaky  sediment.  On  examining  the  froth  and  the  deposit  under  the  microscope 
sarcuUB  are  found  in  great  abundance,  together  with  Ihe  torulie  characteristic  of  yeast 
(q.v.).  The  fluid  is  always  acid,  if  sarcinte  are  present.  The  amount  of  vomited  matter 
is  always  large,  and  sometimes  enormous.    It  is  usually  ejected  in  the  morning,  after  a 


night  spent  Kwakefromaae 
and  its  discharec  gives  almost  ii 
in  disuaaes  of  the  stoniacli,  believes  that  the  disease  conaists,  primarily  and  essentially,  in 
Bome  organic  change,  which  prevents  tliat  orgnn  from  completelv  emptjing  itaelf,  and 
which  cauBes  a  secretion  from  its  coata,  capable,  when  mlied  with  food,  of  undergoing 
or  exciting  a  process  of  fermentation :  and  Chat  the  development  of  the  sarcios  be&ra  to 
this  process,  or  to  some  stage  of  It,  the  same  relation  which  the  development  of  tonilie 
bean  to  simple  alcoholic  fermentation.  The  well-lcnown  power  of  Ruiphnrous  acid  in 
ehecldng  the  fennentativc  process  induced  Prof.  Jenner  lo  Iry  the  effect  of  sulphite  of 
soda — a  salt  which  readily  yie'.ds  its  sulphurous  acid — in  this  disease;  and  experience  has 
fully  confirmed  the  accuracy  of  Jenner's  induction ;  for  this  salt,  administered  soon  after 
a  meal,  or  when  the  fcrmentine  process  is  commencing,  in  doses  varying  from  10  grains 
to  a  draro.  dissolved  in  water,  is  the  most  effectual  remedy  at  present  hnnwn  for  reliev- 
ing this  lUsorder.    The  hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  somewhat  laiger  doees,  has  a  simijat 


BAACOIU.  The  large  group  of  tumors  now  classed  together  nnder  the  name 
ol  eu'comata  or  sarcomas  includes  many  which  were  until  recently  known  by  a  varieiy 
of  other  names  and  grouped  in  other  divisions,  and  the  term  sarcoma,  which  now  has  a 
definite  meaning,  was  formerly  applied  to  many  soft  growths.  AUny  hard  sarcomas 
have  been  classed  as  scirrhus  or  hard  cancer,  but  several  tumors  formerly  known  as 
fibro-plaatic,  fibro- muscular,  11  bro-nu clear,  malignant  fibroid,  and  myeloid,  have  been 
placed  among  the  sarcomas.    St'C  Tcuo&b. 

aASCOPE'ML    SccCAionBAL. 

BASCOPHAQUB  (Qr.  flesh-cater],  any  stone  receptacle  for  a  dead  body.    The  name 
originalcd  in  the  properly  assi^ed  to  a  species  of  stone  found  at  Assos  in  Troae,  and 
us^  in  early  times,  of  consuming  the  whole  body,  will 
"10  space  of  40  days.     Tlio  oldest  known  Esrcopoagi  s  . 

■e  contemporary  with  tho  pyramids.     The  earliet.!  of  t! _^ 

form,  and  eilber  plain  or  oroomenlcd  with  lotus  leaves;  the  latter  are  of  Ibe  form  ^ 
swathed  mummies  and  bear  inscriptions.  The  Phenician  acd  Persian  kings  were  also 
buried  In  sarcophagi.  The  Roman  sarcophagi  of  the  earlier  republican  period  were  plain. 
Sarcophagi  were  occasionally  used  in  the  later  Topublic 

BAKDAXAPA'IVB.    See  AeaiBU. 

BASSE,  or  Sarda,  b  varietur  of  quartz,  differing  from  t^melian  only  In  its  very  deqt 
red  color,  blood-red  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  rare,  and  brings  a  much  higher  price 
than  common  camelian.  The  name  is  probably  from  Sardis.  The  sarde  was  one  tS  tbo 
sloncs  of  the  breastplate  of  the  Jewish  liigh-pnest.  There  were  also  two  in  the  ephoiL 
The  SARDOKTit  is  an  onyx  (q.  v.)  containing  layers  of  aorde. 

BAXSEB,  or  SARniR,  anciently  a  cily  of  Asia  Minor,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  was  fttu- 
ated  in  a  fertile  plain  iietnecn  the  noribem  base  of  mount  Tmolus and  the  river  Hermus, 
about  60  m.  e.n.e.  of  Smyrna.  Through  its  agora,  or  market-place,  flowed  the  Factolus, 
a  tributary  of  the  Hcrmua.  The  cily  is  first  mentioned  by  .£schylus.  It  was  taken  by 
the  Cimmerians  In  the  rclgn  of  king  Ardjs  (680-631  B.C.).  In  the  reign  ot  Croesus,  tho 
last  Lydian  king,  Sard £s  attained  its  highest  prosperity.  It  became  the  residence  of  the 
Persian  satraps  ^ler  the  overtlirow  of  llie  Lydian  monarchy.  The  Athenians  burned  it 
SOS  B.C.,  and  it  afterward  paEsed  uniier  the  Romans,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  aeparalo 

{irovincial  government.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  churches  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Revc- 
ation. — Sart,  the  modem  Bnrdis,  is  a  poor  village,  wortliy  ot  mention  only  for  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city  to  be  seen  in  (he  vicinity. 

SAXDim,  Clupea  tardina,  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with  the  herring  and  pilchard, 
smaller  than  the  pilchard;  abundant  In  the  Mediterranean,  and  found  also  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  although  not  so  far  n.  as  tho  British  shores.  It  is  much  esteemed  for  its  flavor, 
and  sardincH  preserved  in  oil  are  exported  in  large  quantities  from  M>me  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean ports.  But  tho  "sardines"  of  the  weet  coast  of  France,  which  are  largely 
imported  into  Britain,  are  generally  not  true  sardines,  but  young  sprals — the  ganiea  of 
the  firth  ot  Forth — and  sometimes  young  herring. 

Sardines  appear  in  slioals  on  the  coasia  of  tlie  Mediterranean  at  particular  seasons, 
as  herrings  and  pilcliards  on  tboEo  of  Britain.  The  sardine  fishery  on  the  coast  of 
Provence  is  chiefly  In  the  months  of  May,  June,  and  July;  but  the  flsbery  for  sprats, 
which  are  cured  as  sardines,  and  sold  under  that  name  on  the  coast  of  Bretagne  and 
elsewhere  in  tbo  west  ot  France,  takes  place  in  the  winter  months.  The  quantity  of 
both  kinds  cured  is  so  great  as  to  amount  in  value  to  3.000,000  or  4.000,000  franca 
annually,  about  £120,000  to  £160.000.  They  are  eiported  to  the  moat  distant  parts  of 
the  world,  cured  with  oil  in  tin  boxes,  forming  a  much  esteemed  delicacy,  and  at  the 
same  ttmo  a  moat  wholesome  article  of  fond.  To  cure  them  in  this  way  Uiey  are  first 
carefully  washed  in  the  sea,  then  sprinkled  with  fine  salt,  and  after  a  fewhoura  the 
head,  gills,  etc.,  are  removed;  they  are  then  waslted  again,  and  spread  out  on  willow 
branches  or  wire-work  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  if  the  weather  is  dry,  but  in  damp 
and  rainy  weather  to  a  current  of  air  under  cover.     They  are  next  put  Into  boiling  oil. 


IBS  aafifi— 

In  which  ttai^  Tem^n  for  a  short  time,  and  when  thef  are  takes  out  the  oil  is  draioed 
awa;  from  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  thej  are  put  Into  the  Un  boxes  of  which  the 
shape  and  appearance  are  so  familiar  to  every  one.  The  iwies  being  filled  with  BardiDus 
are  filled  up  with  oil,  the  lid  is  aoldered  oa,  and  the^  sje  placed  for  a  short  time  m 
boiling  wBler  or  exposed  to  hot  Hteam.  The  boxes  which  have  leaked  or  have  hunt  in 
boiliug  are  rejected,  and  Uiose  which  remain  sound  are  now  ready  for  the  market. 

In  the  south  of  Francfi  sardines  are  sometimea  cured  in  red  wme,  and  those  so  cured 
are  called  tartHnet  emci>oi»ia,  or  anchovied  sardiuea. 

For  many  yean  establishments  in  Uaine  have  eiisled  for  the  purpose  of  preaerWng 
menhaden  in  oil  after  the  manner  above  described.  The  result  is  a  delicacy  hardly  to  be 
diatinguished  from  French  sardines.  The  companies  ore  thriving;  and  thus,  tons  of 
hitherto  waste  food  are  utilized. 

Beveral  species  of  Hmall  dupaida  much  resembling  the  sardine  are  found  in  different 
parts  of  the  world,  and  are  used  in  tlie  same  way  aa  the  sardine  of  the  Mediterranean. 
One  species  frequents  the  southern  and  eastern  coast  of  Ceylon  in  such  vast  shoaU  that 
400.000  have  b^n  taken  at  a  slngie  haul  of  the  nets  ina  little  bay ;  and  when  the  shoa] 
approached  the  shore  the  broken  water  became  as  smooth  as  if  a  sheet  of  ice  had  been 
floating  lielow  the  surface. 

SAKDIMIA,  IBLAITD  or,  the  largest,  after  Sicily,  of  the  islands  of  Che  Mediterranean, 
lies  directly  a.  of  Corsica,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  slmit  of  Bonifacio,  a  chan- 
nel only  7  m,  wide  in  its  narrowest  part.  Sardinia  is  situated  about  hslf-wav  between 
central  Italy  and  Africa,  and  between  Bouthern  Italy  and  Spain.  Its  length  is  106  m.  ; 
greatest  breadth,  90  m.  ;  and  area,  S294  bo.  miles.  The  country  Is  mostly  mountainous, 
some  of  the  peaks  of  the  central  chain  having  an  elevation  of  6,800  feet.  The  Llmbara 
mDEe,  in  the  n.w.,  is  granile,  the  diagonal  chain  palsozoic,  and  the  central  range  of  the 
ternary  calcareous  formation;  many  of  the  peaks,  especially  within  the  semicircle 
formea  by  the  LI mbarn  range,  are  extinct  volcanoes.  The  coaata  aregenerally  steep  and 
nigged.  A  few  islands  lie  oB  the  coast,  and  all,  of  anyconslderablesiie  and  importance, 
are  situated  at  the  corners;  off  the  n.e.  comer  are  the  Haddalena  group,  consisting  of 
Maddalena,  Caprera,  and  five  or  six  minute  islets;  oB  the  n.w.  comer  is  Aslnara;  and 
off  tlie  s.w.  comer  are  San  Fictro  end  San  Antloco.  The  island  ia  well  supplied  with 
■tieams,  but  none  of  them  have  a  long  course,  and  only  one  la  partially  navieable. 

SiU  and  CCimala. — Between  the  mountain  ranges  are  several  wide  valleys  of  remarka- 
Ue  beauty  and  fertility.  There  are  also  several  large  sandy  or  stony  districts  (.maeeMe), 
of  Blmoat  irremediable  sterility.  The  mountain  sides  are  partly  rocky  and  barren,  partly 
dad  with  woods,  and  partly  ntted  for  posture.  The  climate  is  mild,  the  temperature 
nnging  from  84°  to  90°;  but  in  the  low  lands,  which  are  largely  of  a  marshy  character, 
ana  in  the  oei^boriiood  of  the  Uttoral  lakes,  a  deadly  malaria  (inUomerU)  prevails, 
especially  in  autnmn.  The  inhabitants  ot  those  districts,  who  can  afford  to  do  bo, 
migrate  annually  during  the  unhenltliy  season;  and  those  who  are  compelled  to  remain 
never  leave  their  houses  till  an  hour  after  sunrise,  and  carefully  return  before  sunset, 
taking  all  precautions  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  poisonoiu  gas  by  door  or  window. 
The  inhaling  of  the  miasma  by  a  stranger  is  considered  among  the  inhabitants  to  tie  an 
deadly  as  a  aoie  cf  strong  poison.  * 

AwftMls.— Wheat,  bariay,  maize,  oranges,  and  other  fmits  are  produced  in  abun. 
daoee,  and  are  Mieeroed  for  their  excellent  quality.  The  vine  is  extensively  cultivated, 
bnt  from  carelesanesB  in  the  procee.*.  the  wine  is  not  ao  good  as  might  naturally  be 
ezpccled.  The  olive-grounds  are  extensive,  and  the  produce  excellent.  Tobacco  (of 
interior  quality),  cotton,  linseed,  flax,  hemp,  saffron,  and  madder  are  also  produced. 
The  woods  which  clothe  the  mountain  sides  are  chiefiy  composed  of  cork,  chestnut,  oak, 
pine,  and  other  timber  trees,  which  form  a  considerable  item  in  the  export  trade.  Many 
■noun  tain -slopes  have,  however,  been  much  deteriorated  in  fertltit;  by  the  excessive  cut- 
tine  down  of  timber.    The  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  salt  is  a  government  monopoly. 

The  bullock  is  the  favorite  animal  for  draught,  but  horses  are  alao  nsed^  and  a  small 
•pecies  of  pony,  which  in  ancient  times  was  much  esteemed  by  the  Roman  matrons,  is 
still  found.  The  sheep  are  of  ordinary  quality,  and  the  swine  are  aald  to  be  among  the 
best  in  Europe.  Few  cows  are  kept,  and  cheese  is  obtained  almost  wholly  from  sheep's 
and  goat's  uulk.  Wild  boare  and  deer  are  not  uncommon,  and  the  montlfon  Is  found  in 
the  Alpine  woods.  Foxes,  rabbits,  hares,  aud  niartenu  are  so  abundant  that  a  Urge 
export  trade  in  their  skins  is  carried  on.     The  Seherlee  are  important. 

Manufactures  are  insignificant,  being  mostly  the  result  of  home  Industry;  but  the 
royal  manufactories  of  gunpowder,  salt,  and  tobacco  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Sardinia  is  rich  in  minerals,  but  these,  like  its  other  resources,  are  as  yet  little  developed ; 
silver,  mercury,  granite,  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  amethyst,  and  other  precious  stones 
are  found;  and  lead,  iron,  zinc,  manganese,  coal,  and  copper  are  In  considerable  abund- 
ance,    (iold,  bismuth,  and  antimony  are  said  to  exist, 

InAabUanU.—Tbe  inhabitants  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Oreeks,  and 
■peak  a  barbarous  dialect,  composed  chiefly  of  Spanish,  Arabic,  and  Italian;  they  are 
ignorant  and  higot«d,  having  been  subjected  to  misgovernment  and  oppreseion  from 
ueir  emancipation  from  Romeu  rule  till  I8S6,  when  feudal  tenure  was  abolished,  and 
tbe  enonnous  power  of  the  clergy  somewhat  reduced.  They  are  generally  stupid  and 
faidolent,  clothe  themselves  in  sheep-skins,  and  invariably  profess  the  Catholic  religion. 
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BardlnU,  -ictj 

Suvrat.  ^('^ 

Tlie  custom  erf  the  Vmd»tta  is  frequentl;  practiced,  thou^  not  to  the  Mine  extent  as  In 
Corsica. 

EutoTj/. — Sardinia,  at  flnt  called  by  the  Qreeke  lehnma  aud  Sandaiiotit  (from  it* 
reaemblance  to  a  human  foot-priat),  and  afterward  3ardt>  by  the  Romans,  was  coto- 
nized  at  «  v«n  early  period.  The  flist  reallv  historical  event  is  its  conquest,  atMut  480 
ac,  by  the  (^haxinians,  who,  during  their  occupaUon,  rendered  the  island  a  cele- 
brated corn-producing  country.  They  were  forced  to  abandon  it  to  the  Romans  <2S8 
B.C.X  who  gradually  subdued  the  rebellious  nalives,  and  made  it  a  Tavrince  of  the 
republic;  but  on  three  several  occasions  formidattie  outbrealu  required  toe  presence  of  a 
consul  with  a  large  anny  to  restore  the  authority  of  Rome.  From  this  time  it  was  held 
as  a  subject  proTlnoe,  and  on  account  of  its  value  as  the  "Kranarrof  Bome,"wa8  care- 
fully protected  from  invasion.     It  fell  into  the   hands  of  the  Vandals  and  other  bar- 


...  ^         .       ■  f  >3pe8,  who  had  long 

claimed  a  right  of  suzerainty  over  the  iBiand.  gave  it,  in  1296,  to  James  II.  of  Araeon; 
and  it  continued  in  the  possession  of  Bpsln  till  1708,  when  it  was  taken  possession  (H  by 
the  British,  and  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  (1718)  it  was  yielded  to  Austria.  In  1780  Aus- 
tria gave  it  to  the  duke  of  Savoy  lu  exchange  for  Bicily,  and  it  has  since  that  time 
formed  a  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  home  of  Savoy.  When  Sardinia  came  1« 
tiie  house  of  Savoy,  two-tbirda  of  it  bebnged  to  barons  of  Sfwaiah  descent,  and 
the  most  of  the  remainder  to  the  clergy,  who  also  levied  a  tithe  on  the  wbole 
produce,  and  for  a  century  afterward  it  was  shamefully  neglected  by  the  govern 
ment.  However,  in  1886  and  1887,  patrimonial  righls  and  compulsory  labor  were 
abolished;  and  in  18S8  and  1847  the  peasants  were  freed  from  the  rest  of  the  vexatious 
imposts' with  which  the;  were  burdened.  In  1847  the  vlce-rovalty  was  abolished,  and 
Sardinia  incorporaled  with  llie  Baidinian  kingdom  (q.v.).  It  Is  at  preoent  divided  into 
two  provinces  or  MpM — Cagllari  in  the  s.,  containing  S3S7  English  sq.m.,  with  ■  pop. 
of  (18811)  449,414 ;  and  Sassari  in  the  n.,  containing  4143  English  sq.m.,  with  a  pop.  ol 
(1889)  386,174.    Caglhiri  is  the  capital.    Pop.  of  inland,  'US,  741,362. 

SAXDDt'IA,  KnrODOlI  OF,  a  former  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  nucleus  of  the  present 
kingdom  of  Italy,  included  the  duchies  of  Savoy  and  Qenoa,  and  puts  of  those  oi  Hont. 
ferrat  and  Milan,  the  principality  of  Piedmont,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  the  islands  of 
Bardioia  and  Caprera,  amounting  in  all  to  19,064  EngUsh  sq.m.  of  continental  ter- 
rilorr,  with  a  pop.  of  (18S7)  4,090,360,  and  9,200  of  msular  territory,  widi  a  pop. 
of  577,283;  total  area,  28,769  English  sq.m.,  pop.  5,167,643.  In  1809  it  was  in- 
creased by  the  addition  of  the  Austrian  portion  of  the  Milaneee,  and  diminished 
by  the  cession  in  1860  of  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France,  the  change  ia  the  conti- 
nental terrilorr  being  shown  by  the  following  figures:  area,  31. OM  English  sq.m. 
pop.,  0,680,SKi;  the  Insular  territory  remaining  unaltered.  The  various  districts 
above  mentioned  differ  greatly  from  each  other  in  physical  conflguiation  and  cli- 
mate, and  the  more  important  of  these  are  treated  in  separate  articles.  Bee  also 
Italt.  The  Roman  CathoUc  religion  was  esiabllsbed  by  law  in  Mar.,  1818;  but 
monastic  orders,  with  the  excepllon  of  those  which  are  also  benevolent  institutions, 
were  suppressed  May  28,  18S6.  In  1869  the  army  amounted  to  76.173  men.  and  the 
Beet  to  29  ships  (none  of  them  men-of-war),  with  486  guns;  the  revenue  (1858),  wliicb 
was  mostly  derived  from  customs,  duties,  and  direct  taxation,  to  $38,905,000 ;  and  the 
expenditure  to  |3ft,745,000— a  want  of  equilibrium  in  thefinanceswhich  had  long  existed, 
and  which  caused  the  establishment,  since  1819,  of  a  gradually  increasiog  national  debt, 
that  amounted  (1868)  to  1 1 85 ,000, 000. 

The  kiugdom  of  Sardinia  was  originated  by  a  treaty  (Aug.  34,  1730)  between  Austria 
and  the  duke  of  Savoy  (q.v.),  by  which  the  latter  aereed  to  surrender  Sicily  to  the  for- 
mer on  condition  of  receiving  in  eichange  the  island  of  Sardinia,  and  the  erec^on  of  ids 
states  into  akin^om.  In  1780  Victor  Amad«u*  I.,  the  last  duhe  of  Bsvot  and  Qrat  king 
of  Sardinia,  resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  C/tarlet-Emmaniid I,  (1780-^;  but  repent- 
ing his  resolution,  and  atlempting  to  resume  the  government,  lie  was  put  in  prison, 
where  he  died  in  1783.  His  ton,  by  joining  with  France  and  Spain  against  Au si ri a. 
obtained  (1735)  the  territories  of  Torlona  and  Novars,  to  which  were  further  added 
(1748),  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  the  county  of  Anghiera  and  tlie  lerri- 
tories  of  Vigcvano  and  Pavja.  He  was  the  author  of  the  code  known  as  the  Corpui 
Caraliiium.  His  successor,  Victor-Amadeiii  IL  (1773-96),  acceded  to  the  European 
coalition  agniust  France,  and  was  deprived  in  consequence  of  Savoy  and  Nice  in  1793; 
but  sustained  bv  England  and  the  pope,  h"  raised  an  army,  and  maintained  liimself  in 
bis  kingdom  till  ITtHt.  when  Bonai^rte  foi'  d  him  form^ly  to  relinquish  the  territories 
he  had  lost.  His  son,  CharktEmmaTiuti  II.  (1790-1803),  waaat  flrat  anally  of  France: 
but  tlie  directory,  in  1798,  compelled  him  to  surrender  all  his  continental  p '  — 


Which  were  then  incorporated  witli  Prance;  and  it  was  not  till  the  first  peace  of  Paris 
(May  80.  1814)  that  the  house  of  Savoy  regained  its  territories.  The  congreMof  Vienna 
^>ec..  1814)  annexed  to  Sardinia  the  ancient  republic  of  Genoa,  and  the  second  peace  of 
Paris  (1810)  restored  a  small  portion  of  Savoy,  which  France  still  poosessed,  and  gave 


flie  kins  a  protectorate  over  the  small  prtncipalitf  of  Honaco.  LoDg  before  tliis  tdm« 
Clurles^EmmaDuel  had  abdicated,  and  nle  brother,  Vietor-Bmmanuel  J.  <1803-ai),  suc- 
ceeded to  his  lights,  end  made  bis  entiy  into  Turin,  Hay  30,  1814  Hia  return  reston^ 
the  ancient  misgovemment;  and  slmUar  political  chaages  in  the  other  Italian  slates 
teTlved  the  Bocietiea  of  the  "CKrbonati"  (q.v.)  and  other  similar  secret  assooiatioiis, 
wboee  aims  were  supported  by  a  portion  of  the  nobility  and  army,  and  by  tlie  heir- 
presumptive  to  the  throne,  Charlea-Albert,  prince  of  Savoy- Carignan.  The  insuirection 
of  the  armr  on  Mar.  9-10,  1821,  brought  on  a  general,  re  volution.  But  the  liing  having 
abdicated  in  favor  of  his  brother,  CharUt-t^iix  (1S31-S1),  and  the  AustriaiiB  having  come 
to  the  rescue,  the  Insurrection  was  put  down.  Undnr  the  protection  of  an  Austrian 
arm^  of  occupation  till  I83S,  Charles-Felix  re-establiahed  absolut«  power,  recalled  the 
Jesuits,  persecuted  the  Proteslauts,  and  took  various  other  measures  for  rooting  out  all 
oppoaiUon,  On  his  death  the  elder  line  of  Savoy  became  extinct,  and  tLe  Buccessiou 
fell  to  the  cadet  branch  of  SaToy-Carignui  (see  Savot,  Houbz  of),  whose  rights  had 
been  recognized  by  the  congress  of  Tienna,  and  Ghark»-AU>e]t  (q.v.)  (1881-49)  ascended 
the  throne.  The  liberals  were  gratified  with  some  slight  reform*,  but  the  power  of  the 
clergy  was  unlouched,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Nov.  80,  18&S,  at  Turin,  and  the  mad 
inroad  of  Hazzini,  at  the  head  of  a  small  band  of  German,  Polish,  and  Italian  refugees. 
In  Feb.,  1884,  only  disturbed  the  country,  and  confirmed  the  government  in  its  despotic 
policy.  The  interior  administiation  was.  however,  carried  on  with  more  energy  than 
under  the  two  previous  reigns,  through  the  conclusion  of  treaties  with  France,  Britain, 
Turkey,  the  Low  Counlriea,  Denmark,  Austria,  and  the  Banse  towns,  etc. ;  the  construc- 
tion of  roads,  bridges,  and  railways  was  vieorously  prosecuted,  and  agriculture  and 
Other  indnslries  were  encouraged.  In  1843  the  king  commenced  a  gradual  but  progres- 
■ivc  liberal  policy,  promulgated  a  Umited  act  of  amnesty  to  political  offendera,  relaxed 
the  severity  of  censorsliip,  reformed  judicial  administration  and  prison  discipline,  and 
abolished  the  feudal  system  in  Sardinia.  The  kingdom  participated  in  the  agitations  of 
1846  and  1847,  which  aSecled  the  whole  peninaula,  but  was  wholly  exempt  irram  insuT- 
lectioDB  and  con^lrades,  the  people  contenting  themselves  with  exprc£«ng  their  views 
and  wiabea  in  petitions  and  demonstrations  displaying  entire  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment. On  Feb.  8,  1848,  the  king  announced  a  new  and  extremely  liberal  constitution, 
which  waa  prodaimed  some  weel^  afterward;  a  liberal  law  of  election  was  decreed,  tbe 
first  Sardinian  parliament  convoked  for  April  17,  and  the  act  of  amnesty  declared  gen. 
eral.  In  the  midst  of  these  changes  the  revolution  broke  out,  and  Cliarles.  Albert,  who 
was  sainted  with  the  title  of  "  the  sword  of  Italy,"  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  move- 
ment, and  declared  war  against  Austria.  (See  Italy,  Radstsey,  eU;.)  On  the  day 
after  the  fatal  rout  of  Novara  (Mar.  18,  1848),  Charles-Albert  abdicated,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  hia  son,  Yictor-Emmanuel  (q.v.),  who,  in  alliance  with  France,  declared  war 
against  Austria  in  1859;  and  by  Mar.,  1861,  was  in  p'oasession  of  the  whole  of  Italy, 
except  Venetia  and  Rome,  and  exchanged  the  title  king  of  Sardinia  for  that  of  king  of 
Italy.  Venetia  was  added  to  the  kingdom  in  1866,  and  tbe  papal  atatea  in  1870,  when 
the  union  of  Italy  was  complete.     See  Italy, 

BASDOHIO  nOLE  is  a  term  applied  by  the  older  medical  writers  to  a  eonvuldve 
affection  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  somewttat  resembling  laughter.  It  raay  occur  in 
tetanus  or  lock-law,  and  other  convulsive  affections,  or  may  result  from  the  action  of 
oertalu  T^ntaUe  poisons,  such  as  the  ranwneahu  Mcelerattu,  or  celerv-leaved  crowfoot. 
The  name  n  derived  from  a  spedea  of  ranunculus  that  grows  in  Sarainia. 

SABDOn,  YicTORiKii,  b.  Paris,  1881 ;  studied  medicine,  and  wrote  many  articles 
for  newspapers  and  revlewa  In  1864  his  first  comedy.  £a  Toofrw  det  ^hidianli,  was  a 
complete  future.  He  fell  Into  extreme  poverty,  and  in  1867  was  nursed  through  a  dan- 
gerous fever  by  Hlle.  de  Brfeourt,  the  lady  who  afterward  became  his  wife,  and  br 
whom  he  was  introduced  to  Mile.  Dejazet,  proprietor  of  the  TTiSdtre  D^azet.  For  this 
theater  he  wrote  pieces,  of  which  MoiaUur  Oarat  and  Lei  I^is-Saint-Oerzaia  were  most 
•acoeasful.  He  at  once  rose  in  fame  and  fortune,  and  has  since  produced  a  very  large 
number  of  comedies  and  vavdenUla;  and  one  tragedy,  La  Baine,  1874.  Among  the 
inoat  popular  of  his  worka  are  JTb*  Tntima,  1881  ;  La  nrU  Noivi,  1863  ;  Ias  Plmimet  du 
Voitin,  18«4;  Ls  Boi  OarotU.  1872;  D<»-a.  1877;  L'OneU  Sam,  1873,  a satireon  American 
•oclety;  Theodom  (I88i);  La  Toica  (1881);  ^cop^rs  (1690) ;  7Vr)ni<for  (1891);  and  jIfaraUe 
(1896).  Sardou  was  elected  to  the  French  Academy,  1877,  has  acquired  a  laige  estate, 
and  has  the  decoration  of  the  legion  of  honor. 

iABeAB-BITlC-UBOAB'ao  BEA.    See  Gulf-weed. 


CO.  in  s.  eastern  N.  Dakota;  804  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  5070.     Co.  seat, 
Foniian. 

USeEIT,  Bpeb,  1813-1880;  b.  Mass.;  educated  at  Boston  Lathi  school,  and  qpent 
two  or  three  yean  at  Harvard  collefRi.  On  leaving  college  be  devoted  himself  to  litera- 
tare  in  New  York  and  Boston,  and  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staffs  of  many 
periodicals.  He  was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Kniekerhoeko'  Magaane,  and  to  tbe 
early  volumes  of  the  AOanUe  HoMIUi/.  He  assisted  S.  Q.  Goodrich  in  preparing  bis 
geoRiaphy  and  some  of  his  Peter  Parley  Iwoks.  He  wrote,  in  1886,  The  Bride  of  Oeiioa, 
a  puy  produced  with  success  at  the  Trcmont  theater,  Boston.  In  1837  lie  wrote  for 
Xna  £nien  Tree  the  tragedy  Vtlatoo.  which  was  produced  with  success  in  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Washington,  and  in  18S0  in  England.  He  wrote  two  other  plays,  a  comedy, 
CAang6  Makt*  Change,  and  a  tragedy,  Thx,  PrUacm;  also  the  lives  o(  several  of  tlu' 
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English  poeta  prefixed  to  editions  of  their  works.  Some  of  hia  songa  obtained  popolM 
current^,  and  a  series  of  school  reading-books,  edited  by  him,  was  very  popular.  Hie 
(^eiapadia  of  Poetry  appeared  postbumously  in  1S8L 

BUOETT,  Hbrst,  17T0-184S  ;  b.  Qlouceoter,  Haas. ;  eon  of  Daniei,  and  brother  of 
Luciui  ?>IanliiiSi  educated  at  Dummcr  academy,  went  to  London  and  entered  the 
studi»  uf  air  Benjamin  West.  Retaining  to  tbia  country  be  I>ecame  adj.gen.  of  the 
State  of.  Jlossachuaetts,  and  aid  to  Got.  Brooke  and  Got,  Strong.  He  was  a  member  of 
tbe  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  iavenlor  of  an  elevated  railway.  One  of  the  Irest 
productions  of  his  brush,  "The  Landing  of  the  Pilgrims,"  valued  at  (3,000,  was  pre 
sented  by  him  to  the  Pilgrim  society  of  Plymouth,  and  is  still  preserved  In  Pilgrim 
hall;  other  interesting  works  are  "The  Dinner  Party"  and  "Chriat'a  Entrance  into  Jeru- 

S&SaENT,  John  Osbokme.  b.  Mass.,  IBIO  ;  graduated  at  the  Boston  Latin  school, 
and  a<  Harvard  college  in.1830  ;  practiced  law  in  Boston  ;  was  a  member  of  the  iezisla- 
ture  m85-ittt;  connected  with  tbe  Boston  ASas  1B86-86;  associate  editor  of  the  Hew 
York  Vovrier  and  Inquirer  1887-41  ;  practiced  law  in  New  York  1838-48  ;  took  chsrgp 
of  the  BaUery,  a  whig  campaign  paper  at  Ws^ington  ;  founded  in  1848,  with  A-  C. 
Bullitt,  the  BepubUe.  He  has  translated  several  books  from  the  German,  published  aome 
legal  and  political  pamphlets,  and  a  lecture  on  Improtrnntat*  in  Naval  Waafare,  with  a 
biographical  sketch  of  John  Ericsson  ;  assisted  B.  G.  Qoodrich  in  several  of  the  Peter 
Parley  books  and  some  of  his  school  histories.     D.  1301. 

SASOENT,  JoHif  SiK'OKB,  artist,  was  bom  in  Florence  in  18S6,  his  father  being  an 
American  physieisin.  He  studied  under  Carolus  Duran,  and  has  spent  roost  of  his 
time  abroad;  was  made  member  of  the  legion  of  honor  US^)>  associate  of  tbe  Royal 
academy  1894,  and  academician  18Q7.  His  work  ts  largely  portraits.  Hp  has  resided  In 
London  since  1886.  Among  hia  portraits  are  those  of  Caroloa  Dunut  (ItHQ)  and  Car- 
mencita,  the  latter  in  the  possession  of  tbe  French  government. 

8ASOEITT,  Liicius  MANi-niB,  1786-1867  ;  b.  Boston  ;  studied  law.  but  did  not  pmc- 
tice.  He  had  considerable  influence  as  a  writer  and  lecturer  upon  temperance.  He  was 
tbe  author  of  TemperatiM  7bif»,  which  passed  through  more  than  100  editions;  lAfi  ef 
Samuti  Dexter,  1358;  and  Det^Tigt  wiiA  i^  Axuf,  by  a  Ses;tott  tf  tAt  Old  Siitoa,  1S56l 

SASQEITT,  Sathah,  1794-1 S7S  ;  b.  Putney,  Vt  ;  studied  law  and  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Cahawba,  Alolima,  and  was  appomteil  county  aad  probate  Judge  1818.  He 
removed  to  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ,  and  resided  there  1836-30.  In  the  latter  year  he  bt^n  tho 
publicfttioo,  in  Philadelphia,  of  a  newspaper  in  Lhe  interest  of  the  whig  party,  and  sub- 
sequently wrote  letters  ftom  Washington  to  the  United  State*  OoMtte,  over  the  signatura 
of  outer  Oldaehool.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Washington  reform  school,  and 
was  serxeHnt-at-nrms  of  tlis  U.  9.  house  of  representatives  1849-51.  He  was  register  of 
the  treasury  1831-53,  commissioner  of  customs  1881-71.  He  wrote  Pttblie  Men  and 
EvenU.  2  vols.,  1875. 

6ABBEHT,  Padi,  Dudlby.  1745-1828  ;  b.  Gloucester,  Mass.;  son  of  Col.  Epea.  Ho 
waa  col  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  revolution,  commanding  a  regiment  when  Boston 
was  besieged  by  the  British.  He  bought  iu  tho  batUe  of  Bunker  Hillj  was  wounded  ; 
promoted  to  briggen.  1778.  He  participated  in  the  engagements  at  Harlem,  "n^nton," 
Princeton,  and  White  Plains;  and  waa  appointed  judge  of  the  court  of  commim  pleaa. 
Haucock,  Maine,  soon  after  Oie  war,  holding  the  office  many  years. 

BASOSITT,  WisTsitop,  1753-1830 ;  h.  Mass. ;  Joined  the  American  army  in  1775. 
and  became  navy  agent  at  QioucesCer  in  1776.  He  served  through  the  war  in  tho  artil- 
lery, attaining  the  rank  of  ma].  In  1789  he  was  appointed  surrejor  of  the  North-west 
ternlory.  in  1787  its  secretary,  and  1798-1801  waa  its  governor.  He  was  adj.gen  of 
St.  Clair's  forces  in  ti:e  expedition  against  tho  Indians  in  1701,  and  of  Wayne's  forces  in 
the  campaign  of  1794-05.    lie  wrote  Doiton,  a  Poem,  1808, 

8AMEKT,  WiMTHRop.  1835-70 ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  gradoaled  at  the  univOTdtv  of 
Pconajlvania  aud  the  Harvard  law  school.  He  setUed  in  New  York  where  be  pisc- 
^cud  Uw.  Among  his  works  are  Zoyaliit  Poelr}/  ofOu  Bnwiuftim.  1837-60;  Hieliny  of  an 
Expedition  Againtt  Fort  liaqueene;  aud  a  Life  of  Andri.  1861. 

BAM',  the  capital  of  the  province  of  MaTanderan,  Persia,  is  slhinted  on  the  banks  of 
a  small  sln^,  the  Tejend,  18  m.  s.  of  the  Caapian  sea.  It  is  a  modern  town,  built  near 
tlie  rmna  of  a  very  ancient  one,  and  contains  a  pop.  of    about   8,000. 

BASK,  one  of  the  Channel  islands.  See  Jbrsby— The  Cbannkl  Islahdb. 
BAEKATIAKS.  The  root  t-rm  in  tbia  word  is  in  oil  probability  tbe  same  as ^rA  so 
that  It  has  been  conjectured  the  name  Sarmatiana  has  the  same  ethnological  meauine  as 
Awi<(  and  Sh-to.  The  oldest  Greek  form  of  the  word  (and  the  only  one  found  in  Herodo- 
toa)  13  Sauromata.  The  region  occupied  by  the  Saimatians  embraced  (accordinir  to 
Ptolemy,  our  chief  authority)  a  portion  both  of  Europe  and  Asia.—!.  The  Biir<mean. 
S'tnaatuna  are  found  as  far  w.  aa  the  Vistula;  as  tar  n.  as  tlie  Venedicna  Sinus  (gulf  of 
RigaT),  or  even  further;  aa  far  e,  as  the  Crimea  and  the  Don;  and  as  tar  a.  as  Dacia. 
Koughly  speaking,  their  territory  corresponded  to  modern  Estbonia.  Lithuania  weetera 
Russia,  and  parts  of  Polan.i  uid  QiUicia.     The  principal,  or  at  least  the  best-know* 


indtonB  among  tlie  European  Barmatluifl,  were  the  Peucini  aad  BBStamte,  about  Ui« 
moutha  of  ttie  Dttaube,  and  in  Moldavia  &nd  BeBsarabia;  the  Jazysce  and  Roxutanl, 
pttib&bly  in  Kherson,  Taarla,  and  EkatrTinoalav-,  the  Venedi  and  Ojtiiones,  about  Riga, 
Hemet,  and  Elblng;  and  the  Avareni,  at  the  aourcea  of  the  Vietula. — 2,  The  Atiatie 
Sarmattant  are  found  as  far  w.  as  the  Tanaia  (Don),  as  far  e.  as  the  Caspian,  as  far  s.  aa 
(be  Euzlne  and  Caucaeus,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  water-shed  between  the  riTera  that  fall 
into  tbe  White  sea  and  ttie  Black,  but  we  bave  no  distinct  knowledge  of  their  teirltorial 
poacMtons.  North  of  the  Doit,  in  the  region  now  occupied  bvthe  Don  Caasacks.  dwelt 
the  F^rierbidi;  a.e.  of  it,  about  Astrakhan,  the  JaJiamatffi.  Bejond  the  Perierbidi  la; 
the  Asiei.  Uie  "horse-eating"  (Uippophagtj  SarmaUe,  the  "Uoyal"  and  Hyperbaiean 
SarmsW,  and  many  others,  besides  a  multitude  of  nations  in  the  region  of  tlie  northern 
CaucBsue.  The  question  naturally  arises:  What  were  these  BarmaiiansT  The  vaat 
enentof  territory  over  which  they  spread,  and  the  manifest  inclusion  under  the  namo 
SarmatlMs  of  different  races,  as,  for  eiample,  Ooths,  Finns,  Lithuanians,  Circassians, 
Scythiaas,  and  Slaves,  prove  that  the  term  was  loosely  used  by  Ptolemy  and  his  contem- 
poraiies,  just  like  the  older  Herodotcan  term  Scythia,  and  is  not  strictly  ethnological; 
yet  Dr.  Latham's  view  (see  Smith's  Dietionary  of  QrUk,  and  Soman  Qeopraphy,  arts. 
Sannatia  and  Scythia),  Uiat  it  designated  on  the  whole  Slavic  races,  and  in  particular 
the  nortfa-ewtem  portion  ef  the  great  Slavic  family,  may  be  regarded  as  tolerably  cer- 
tain. The  Sannatlans  figure  prominently  among  the  Iwrbarians  who  vexed  (be  nort^ 
eastero  frontiers  of  the  Baman  empire. 

SUUflEHTO,  DoiONQo  pAUSTiNO,  b.  Buenos  Ayres,  1811 ;  a  teacher  at  Ban  Lulfl 
in  1^6;  opposed  Rosaa  and  was  eziled  to  Chili  in  1831;  returned  and  established  a 
school  for  girls  alSan  Juan  in  1886;  edited  a  hCcrary  paper;  went  to  Chili  in  1840,  where 
he  interested  himself  in  education.  In  1845  be  was  sent  by  the  Chilian  government  to 
visit  tbe  educational  institutions  of  Europe  and  the  United  Stntes.  Id  1851  he  reCumed 
to  the  Argentine  republic,  became  col.  in  the  army,  minister  of  the  Interior,  governor  of 
the  province  of  San  Juea,  and  minister  of  public  instruction;  was  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  United  States  1864-66,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  Argentine 
republic.  The  country  was  very  prosperous  under  bis  admrnislralion,  commerce  being 
encouraged,  railways  and  telegraphs  constructed,  schools  established,  and  a  nationu 
ohserTBtoiy  founded.  His  important  works  are:  Manval  dela  HitUyria  de  io>  Pu^a* 
AnUguot;  Arji  RapUit  6  ta  CajAUd  de  h*  Eitiidf»  Omfeieradot;  Vinje*  par  Europa,  Afrita 
y  Arairiat;  Vida  de  Abran  Uneeln.    D.  1888. 

S&SHIA,  town  and  co.  seat  of  Lambton  co.,  Ontario,  Canada;  on  the  St.  Clair  river 
and  tbe  Grand  Trunk  railroad;  opposite  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  with  which  It  is  connected 
,bj  a  steam  ferry  and  a  railroad  tunnel.  It  is  the  last  port  of  entry  at  which  Canadian 
'veasels  bonnd  to  the  upper  lakes  can  call.  The  former  Fort  Samia,  now  Point  Edwani, 
is  a  suburb  in  the  n.  part  of  the  town.  Samia  has  several  churches,  branch  banks,  and 
d^y  and  weekly  newspapers.  Its  trade  is  important,  and  Its  commerce  both  by  rail 
and  steamer  Is  increasing  In  consequence.  It  has  taanufactures  of  ale  and  beer,  lumber, 
Itdd  castlDgs,  machinery,  wooden-ware,  woolens,  leather,  etc.    Pop.  'QI,  6,692, 

UBNO,  a  town  of  southern  Italy,  !n  the  province  of  Salerno,  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  12  m.  n.  of  Salerno.  It  Is  a  well-built  town,  with  a  very  handsome  cathedral 
containing  some  good  paintings,  and  has  a  seminary  for  priests,  a  hospital,  several  paper 
manufactories  and  foundries.  Its  environs  are  famous  for  the  produce  of  very  fine 
silk.  Silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  hempen  fabrics  are  manufactured.  Among  the  buildings 
worthy  of  notice  is  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Barberinl  family.    Pop.  '61,  14,464. 

Id  tbe  pUin  near  Samo.  Teias,  king  of  the  Goths,  In  a-  desperate  battle  with  the 
Greeks,  commanded  by  Narses,  in  563,  was  vanquished  and  slain,  and  the  reign  of  the 
Goths  in  Italy  brought  to  a  close. 

U'BOB,  a  CO.  In  n,  Hungary,  drained  by  tbe  Topla,  Tarcza,  and  other  rivers;  inter- 
aected  in  tbe  n.  by  the  Carpathian  monntalns;  about  1400  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  168,021, 
mostly  Slovaks  and  Germans.  The  surface  is  uneven,  and  broken  by  ridges  of  the 
Carpathians.  The  soil  along  the  river  valleys  Is  fertile,  the  climate  Is  salubrious.  "The 
principal  productions  are  grain,  Qax,  hemp,  oats,  and  fruit.  There  are  salt  and  lion 
mines.     Upals  and  other  precious  stones  are  found.     Capital,  Bperies. 

BAKPA,  a  river  In  Bnssia,  tributary  to  the  Volga  In  the  district  of  Astrakhan.  It 
flows  northwards  for  a  distance  of  about  100  miles. 

lASFI,  PiETTto,  better  known  by  his  monastic  appellation,  Fra  Paolo,  or  brother 
Paul,  was  b.  at  Venice  in  the  year  1553 ;  became  an  early  proficient  in  matheraatics  as  well 
as  in  general  literature,  resolved  to  ccnbrace  the  monastic  life,  and  in  his  SOtli  year  took 
the  vows  in  the  religious  order  of  tbe  Serviles.  Soon  afterward  he  was  appointtd  by 
the  duke  of  Mantua  to  a  professorship  of  theotogy  in  that  city;  tmt  he  held  it  only  for 
a  short  time ;  and  returning  to  his  order,  of  which  he  was  elected  provincial  in  his  STth 
year,  he  conUnued  to  purstie  in  private  his  studies  in  languages,  in  mathematics,  in 
aatitMioiny,  and  in  all  the  other  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  including  the  medical  and 


ptaysioloflcal  sdences,  In  which  he  attained  to  great  proficiency,  being  by  some  wrilets 
n^rdea  (althou^,  as  it  would  seem,  without  sufficient  grounds)  as  entitled  to  at  least  a 
Aire  in  the  glory  of  the  discovery  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  Tlie  freedom  of  some 
of  hia  opinions  led  to  his  tKing  charged  at  Rome  with  heterodos  views,  and  althou^ 
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held  free  from  actual  heresy,  his  opinions  bec&me  s.n  object  of  suspicion;  and  in  tiie 
dispute  between  the  republic  of  Venice  and  Paul  V.  (q.v.)  on  the  subject  of  clerical 
Immunities,  Barpi  Justified  these  suspicions  bj  tlie  eitergj  witli  which  be  threw  himself 
into  the  anti-papal  party.  On  being  summoned  to  Rome  to  account  for  his  conduct,  he 
refused  to  obej,  and  was  accordingly  excommunicated  as  being  contumacious.  The 
teal  of  Baroi's  opposition  to  Home  drew  upon  him  Uie  hostility  of  the  partiaaus  of  the 
Roman  claim  i  and  an  attempt  was  even  made  upon  his  life  by  a  band  of  aaaaesius, 
whom  the  ardtrr  of  party-apirit  at  the  time  did  not  hesitate,  although  upon  mere  pre- 
sumption, to  represent  as  emissaries  of  the  Jesuits.  Fra  Paolo  himself  openly  professed 
to  share  this  suspicion,  and  believing  his  life  in  danger,  confined  himself  thenceforward 
withiu  the  inclosure  of  his  monastery.  It  was  in  this  retirement  that  he  oomposed  hia 
celebrated  Hi»ti>ry  of  tha  Council  qf  Trent,  which  has  long  been  the  subject  of  controversy 
and  criticism.  It  was  published  in  London  by  Antonio  de  Dominis,  the  ex-biahop  of 
Spalatro,  who  had  recently  conformed  to  Protestantism,  at  flrst  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Pieire  Soaw  Potana.  an  anagram  of  the  real  name  of  the  author,  Fa^  Sarpi  Veneto; 
and  it  almost  inmiediately  rose  into  popularity  with  the  adversaries  of  Rome  as  well  in 
England  as  throughout  the  continent.  It  is  ov  no  means  a  simple  history  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  couucil.  but  rather  a  controversial  narrative  of  the  discussions,  in  which 
the  writer  freely  enters  into  the  merits  of  the  doctrines  under  discussion,  and  in  many 
cases  displays  a  strong  anti-Catholic  bias.  His  Judgment  of  the  motive*  and  of  the  con- 
duct of  i£e  members  of  the  council,  especiallv  of  the  representatives  of  the  pope  and  hla 
partlsa&s  in  the  assembly,  is  uniformly  hostile,  and  has  been  accepted  by  i^testants  aa 
a  strong  testimony  against  Rome  from  a  member  of  the  Roman  church.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  whatever  Judgment  we  may  form  of  Barpi's  credibiliW  on  hia 
own  merits,  it  is  idle  to  look  upon  bun  In  the  ]i{;ht  of  a  member  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  is  plain,  from  numberless  declaistions  in  his  work,  and  from  remains  of  his  corre- 
SfKinaence  published  after  his  death,  that  his  opinions  were  strongly  biased,  not  merely 
with  an  anti-Koman,  but  even  with  rationalistic  leanings;  and  Rankedoes  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  his  unsupported  statements  cannot  be  accepted  with  security,  when  there 
is  question  of  a  damaging  nan'ative  of  some  intrigue  of  the  legates  In  the  council,  or  some 
cabal  of  the  Italian 'bishora  in  the  interest  of  Roman  views.  A  voluminous  counter- 
history  of  the  council  of  Trent  was  written  by  the  Roman  Jesuit  (afterward  cardinal) 
Fatlavicino,  which  follows  him  into  the  details  aa  well  of  the  history  as  of  the  contro- 
versy. It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  Into  any  comparison  of  these  rival  his- 
tories of  thecouncil.  The  histon'of  Sarpi  has  been  translatedintomost  of  the  European 
languages.  The  French  translation  is  b^  the  celebrated  Courrayer,  and  is  enriched  with 
copious  vindicatory  and  critical  annotations.  Sarpi  lived  in  the  full  vigor  of  intellect  to 
the  age  of  71,  and  died  of  a  neglected  cold,  which  led  to  a  protracted  illneas,  in  the  year 
1638.  His  life  as  an  ecclesiastic  was  without  reproach;  and  bis  long-tried  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  republic  lis<l  made  him  the  idol  of  his  fellow -citizens.  He  was  honored 
accordingly  by  the  republic  with  a  public  funewl.  His  Hittory  of  the  CouaeS  of  JWm( 
has  been  reprinted  in  numt>erless  editlona;  and  his  collected  works  were  published  at 
Veronu  in  8  vols.  4to,  1761-68,  and  again  in  Naples,  in  34  vols.  8vo,  in  1790. 

USFT,  a  CO.  !n  e.  Nebraska,  aeparalcd  from  Iowa  by  the  Missouri  river,  bounded 
on  the  B.  by  the  Platte  ;  drained  by  tlie  Papillon  and  Elkiiorn  rivers ;  traversed  by  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad  ;  about  280  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  6875,  chiefiy  of  American  birth.  Tlifi 
surface  Is  rolling  prairie  or  woodland.  The  soil  is  eitremeJy  fertile.  The  principal  pro- 
ductions are  com,  wheat,  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  PapitUon, 

BASKACI'SU.  or  Side-saddlb  Flower,  a  genus  of  very  ttngulBi  marsh  planlH. 
natives  of  North  America.  8.  purpurea  la  common  from  Hudson's  tay  to  Carolina ;  the 
other  species  are  confined  to  the  southern  states.  They  are  herbaceous  perennial  plants, 
with  radical  leaves  and  scapes,  which  bear  one  or  more  large  flowers.  The  leaves  are 
of  very  remarkable  structure,  the  stalk  being  hollow  and  nm-ahaped,  and  the  blade  of 
the  leaf  articulated  at  its  apex,  and  fitting  like  a  lid.  It  is  from  the  form  of  the  leav^ 
t^l  the  name  side-saddle  flower  is  derived.— The  genua  ia  the  type  of  the  small  natural 
order  tarraeeniacxa,  the  only  other  genus  of  which  haa  been  discovered  in  Guyana.  The 
order  is  closely  allied  to  papazitraceas. 

UBKEerXXIHZB  (Oer.  HAAKuKMijini),  formerly  a  frontier  t,  in  the  n.  of  France,  bui 
since  the  war  of  1870-71  in  the  possession  of  Germany,  is  in  the  province  of  Alsace-Lor- 
raine, 40  m.  e.  of  Metz.  It  is  famous  for  its  pottery;  hempen  fabrice,  ailks,  and  velvet* 
are  also  made.    Pop.  '9fi,  13,010. 

BAKBAFABHIA,  or  Sarsa.  This  much-used  medidne  is  the  produce  of  Beverkl 
species  of  tnUtax  (see  8milace.«;.  although  the  apedes  yielding  Uie  different  kinds 
brought  to  maikct  have  not  yet  been  fully  asccrtaiaed.  Among  them,  the  three  prin- 
cipal are  believed  to  ha  8.  qgkinalig,  8.  mediea  and  S.  papj/raeta;  twining  shrubs,  willi 
prickly  angular  stems  ;  the  first  with  largo  ovate-oblong,  acute,  hearUshaped,  leathery 
leaves  ;  tlic  second  with  shortly  acuminate  smooth  leaves  ;  the  lower  ones  heart-shaped, 
the  upper  ones  approaching  to  ovate  ;  the  third  with  membranous,  oval-oblong,  obtuse 
leaves.  These  shrubs  are  natives  of  warm  parts  of  America ;  S.  o,^Haiu  and  8.  papK~ 
raeea  being  found  iu  South  America,  and  8.  medtca  on  the  Mexican  Andes.  Some  botan- 
ists regard  them  as  mere  varieties  of  one  species. 
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quiii,  geQenJIy  mimy  feel  in  length,  reddish-bra wu,  covered  wilb  rootlets,  and  folded  in 
"rnDdl^  about  eighteen  iuches  loag,  sceDtleaa;  taste  mucilBgiDoua,  feebly  bitlerisli, 
binllv  acrid."  Barsaparilla  has  been  analyzed  b^  rariouB  chemistfi,  and  appears  to  coq- 
gist  of  volatile  oil.  most  of  wUioh  is  eipelled  during  the  process  of  drying,  of  a  white 
crystalliTable  neutral  substance  named  tmUacin,  wliose  composition  is  represented  by 
Uie  formula  Ci.HnOi,  an  acrid  bitter  resin,  lignin,  starch,  and  mucilsge.  Sarsaparill.t 
is  one  of  the  class  of  medicines  called  diaphoretics.  The  British  Fliarmacopoeia  coii- 
tdna  three  preparations  of  tlils  drug — viz.,  the  decoction,  the  compound  decoction 
(CODlaining  sarsaparilta,  sassafras  chips,  guaiac  wood-turnings,  liquorice  root,  and  meze- 
leon),  ana  the  liquid  extract.  The  cases  in  which  they  are  serviceable  are  tho?e  of 
chronic  rheumatism,  secondary  svphilUic  affections,  chronic  skin  diseases,  etc.  To  be 
of  any  service,  sarsaparilla  must  be  taken  in  considerable  doses.  The  compound  decoc- 
tion, formerly  known  as  the  deeoeti//a  of  tweet  tcoods.  Is  the  best  preparation,  and 
should  be  taken  in  doses  of  four  or  six  ounces  three  times  a  day. 

The  root  of  8.  /upera.  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  BarBapa* 
lilla,  aUbough  of  inferior  quality,  and  is  called  ItalJiin  sarsaparllla. 

The  root  of  hemideimui  indietu,  a  climbing  slirub  of  (he  natural  order  Mdepiaeea, 
is  used  in  India  as  a  substitute  for  sursaparilla.  and  U  therefore  called  Indian  sarsapar- 
iilo.  The  plant  U  common  in  all  parts  of  India.  The  root  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor 
and  bitter  taste.  In  consequence  of  the  liigli  price  cliarged  for  genuine  sarsaparilla.  the 
rtKil  ol  hemide$mui  Iiidieut  or  Indiitn  saraaparilia  has  beeu  introduced  into  the  British 
Pbannacopmia.  The  following  are  its  cli^oters:  ■'Yellowish  brown,  cylindrical,  tor- 
tooua,  furrowed,  and  with  annular  cracks,  having  a  fragrant  odor  end  a  very  agreeable 
flavor.  The  only  officinal  preparation  is  the  syrup;  but  in  India,  where  thia  root  is 
highly  ealecmcd  as  a  diaphoretic  and  tonic,  and  is  eitensively  used  aa  a  aubstitute  for 
saraaparilia,  an  infusion  prepared  by  infusing  two  ounces  of  tJie  root  in  a  pint  of  boiliuf* 
water,  is  generally  employed,  the  dose  being  from  two  to  four  ounces  three  times  a  day. 
Tlie  syrup  is  chiefly  used,  in  consequence  of  its  pleasant  flavor,  as  a  Tehicle  for  niore 
active  medicines. 

In  Qecmany,  the  roola  of  Care^  arenaria,  0.  dktUtui,  and  C.  hvia  (see  Cabkx),  are 
occasionally  used  as  a  aubstitute  for  sarsapanlla,  under  the  oama  of  Qerman  Barsapairilla. 
USSFUfLD,  Patrick.  Earl  of  Lucaa,  IM5-88i  b.  Ireland;  entered  the  army  and 
wired  under  Monmouth,  but  was  in  the  victorious  army  when  the  latter  was  defeated  at 
Sedzewick.  He  was  a  Itoman  Catholic  and  at  the  revolution  was  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment. He  supported  king  Janiea's  effort  to  retain  the  crown,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of 
Boyne.  William  III.  was  forced  by  him  to  raise  the  siege  of  Limerick  in  1090.  In  1601 
he  commanded  the  reoerve  at  Aughrim,  and  after  a  gallant  defense  of  Ijmerick  obtained 
fair  terms  of  surrender  and  entered  ttie  French  service.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battles  of  Steenkirke  (1802),  and  Neerwinden  (1003).  He  was  killed  in  the  last- 
named  battle. 

BABTADT,  John,  b.  London,  1806;  became  an  engraver,  and  in  18S0  emigrated  to 
Philadelphia.  He  is  noted  chiefly  as  having  introduced  here  the  art  of  mezzotint  engrav- 
ing, and  at  the  designer  of  the  Washington  and  Lafayette  monument  in  Fblladelpltia. 
Ue  was  proprietor  and  editor  of  two  magazines,  and  author  of  Poitieal  an<l  Prou  liluara- 
tions  of  CdebraUd  Atnerieaa  PaitUm,  1862,  In  1806  he  engraved  on  steel  The  Iron  Worker 
and  King  Solomon  after  the  painting  by  C.  Shossier.     He  died  1S07. 

SABTADf,  William,  b.  Philadelphia,  ISM;  son  of  John,  the  artist.  He  studied  at 
the  Penn.  acad.  of  Fine  Arts,  and  in  Paris  under  Uon  Bonnat,  and  at  the  AcaiUmit 
A'ationale  de»  Beaux-Arlt.  Be  became  a  member  of  the  soc.  of  American  Painters,  1877, 
and  has.  contributed  several  pictures  to  Its  exhibitions,  and  has  exhibited  in  Paris. 
AmonK  his  paintings  are  "  Italian  <>lrl,"  "  Yonng  Italy,"  "  A  Court- Yard,  I^ris,"  "  A 
Street  in  Algiers,"  and  an  "  Italian  Head." 

8ABTHE,  an  inland  dep.  of  Prance,  n.  of  the  Loire.  Area,  2306  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '06, 
AlhfiTl.  It  is  a  country  of  plains  traversed  by  low  bills  and  by  undulations.  Agricul- 
ture is  the  leading  Industry,  and  some  mining  and  manufactnres  are  carried  on.  Capi- 
tal, Le  Hans. 

B&STI,  QiusEPFK,  one  of  the  most  skillful  and  learned  musical  composers  of  the  18th 
-  — s  bom  at  Faenza  in  the  Papal  Slates  in  1720.  He  studied  under  padre  Hartini  at 
la ;  and  In  1753  produced  his  first  opera,  Jt  Be  Pa»tor«,  which  was  performed  at 
ramza  with  great  success.  He  held  for  a  time  the  office  of  hof  IcapeUmeuUr  at  Copen- 
buen,  but  returned  to  Italy  in  17S5.  In  1770,  and  the  following  years,  he  composed  his 
principal  operas,  including  Le  QelomeV'llans  Gi'ilioSabim,  the  latter  of  which  was  enthu- 
nulically  received  tliroughout  Italy,  and  is  highly  praised  by  Dr.  Bumey.  In  1770  ho 
became  mat^i-o  di  eapella  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan,  and  gave  himself  to  the  composition  of 
diurch  mufdc.  In  1784  he  went  to  St.  Petersbiirs  as  music  director  to  the  court  of  the 
empress  Catherine,  hy  whom  ho  was  treated  with  great  liberalily,  and  raised  to  the 
bigheet  rank  of  nobility.  He  died  at  Berlin  in  1803,  on  his  way  to  Italy.  His  operas  are 
thirty  in  number  ;  but  the  composilion  by  which  he  is  now  most  known  is  liia  beautiful 
■Kred  terzetl,  Ampliui  Lata  Me     Sarti  was  the  musical  inalructor  of  Cherubini  (q.v.). 

I&STO,  Ahdbea  DKL,  one  of  the  most  famous  paintera  of  the  Florenline  school,  was 
K  at  Florence  la  1487.    Accordin-;  to  later  writers  the  family  name  was  Vannucchi,  and 
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Andrea  only  receiTed  the  nana  of  dd  Bairio  (tlie  Tailor)  from  the  occapatton  of  U$ 
fulher;  but  this  Btktement  ia probably  AironeouB.  Sarto  was  a  pupil  of  Pierodi  Coeilno. 
but  formed  his  etjle  mainly  through  etudy  of  the  workH  of  Hasaccio,  Domenico  QhJr- 
landajo,  and  Buoaarotti.  These  artiBts  inspired  him  with  a  love  of  fresco- painting.  In 
whicli  he  achieved  great  distiuction.  Durinp^  1500-1614  he  executed  a  series  of  r^epre- 
BeutatioDS  from  the  life  of  St.  Filippo  Benizzi,  in  the  porch  of  Ibe  Asaunziata  at  Elor- 
ence;  and  in  these  the  ciukracterislics  of  his  genius — ^gnity  of  composition,  purity  of 
form,  freshness  of  color,  and  grace  of  exprc8iiiOD~-aTe  seen  at  their  best.  In  1514  b« 
commenced  a  series  of  frescoes  from  the  1  if e  of  John  the  Baptist,  which  were  not  flu- 
isbed,  however,  till  13  years  afterward.  The  finest  works,  oi!  wliat  may  be  called  bia 
middle  period,  are  the  "Madonna  di  San  Pnincesco,"and  the  "Conteuding  Theolo- 
fnaa^,"  both  in  the  FlDrentine  galleries.  In  1518  Francis  L  inritcd  gorto  to  Pu^ 
where  he  painted,  amon^  other  things,  the  picture  of  "  CbaritT"  in  the  Louvre;  but  at 
the  snlicftallons  of  hiswife,  he  relumed  to  Florence,  where  bo  died  in  1681-  To  lite 
later  years  of  his  life,  which  were  neither.happy  nor  honorable,  belong  his  "  Piety,"  bis 
most  celebrated  fresco  llie  "Madonna  del  sacco"  (in  the  Annunztiila at  Florence),  the 
"  Madonna  with  Bainls  "  (in  the  Berlin  museum),  and  the  "  Sacrifice  of  Abraham"  (in 
the  Dresden  gallery).  His  largest  fresco  is  the  "  Iiord's  Supper,"  m  what  was  formerly 
the  abbey  of  San  Salvi,  near  Florence.— Bee  Reumont's  Andrea  del  Sario  (Leip.  1S3S). 

SASTOE  XSSASTUS  (Latin,  "  the  Tailor  Retailored").  The  title  of  a  work  written 
by  Thomas  Cariyle  (q.v.),  1833-34,  which,  under  the  guise  of  reviewing  aOerman  work 
on  dress,  attacks  the  covering  of  falsehood  and  unreality  which  often  vails  the  true  Ideas 
of  human  life. 

BA'BDK,  Oui,  an  extinct  city  and  borough  of  England,  vraa  sHunted  on  a  bill  Z 
m.  to  the  n.  of  Salisbury,  in  WiltGhire.  It  dated  from  the  time  of  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  known  as  Si/rbiodunvm,  and  remained  an  important  town  under  the  Saxons. 
A  WitenagemSCe  was  held  at  OldSarum  ln9QU  ;  and  here  William  the  Conqueror  assem- 
bled all  the  barons  of  his  kingdom  in  108S.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  from  the  reign  of 
William  the  Conqueror  till  1320,  when  the  cathedral  waa  removed  to  New  Samm.  now 
balisbury  (q.v.).  and  waa  followed  by  most  of  the  inhabitants.  In  Henry  VII. 's  time  it 
wuB  almost  wholly  deserted,  and  has  so  continued  till  the  present  time.  Some  traces  of 
walls  Knd  ramparts,  and  of  its  cathedral  and  castle,  are  still  seen.  Thouefa  without  a 
single  house  or  iuLabitant,  two  members  represented  it  in  parliament,  till,  like  many 
Other  rotten  boroughs,  it  was  disfranchised  by  the  reform  bill  of  1832.  William  Pitt, 
earl  of  Chatham,  flrst  sat  In  parliament  tor  Old  Sarum  in  1736.  Samm  Is  now  a  parish 
of  England  with  a  small  population. 

lASVABTIVASAS,  or  8ARTl8TtVADiS8(1it.,  those  who  maintun  the  reality  of  all  exia. 

tence),  is  tlie  name  of  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  llie  FatfrMxAiia  system  of  Buddhism, 
its  reputed  founder  was  JldJuila,  the  son  ut  tA«  Buddha  S'akkyamnni. — See  C.  F. 
Koeppen,  Die  BeUffumde*  Buddha  (BerVia,  1867);  and  W.  WasdIjew,  Der  Buddfuenv*, 
leine  Jiogmen,  Oachiete  iind  IMeratur  (St.  Petersburg,  1860), 

BASZA'HA,  a  city  of  northern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Qenoa,  8  m.  e.  of  Bpeda. 
Its  cathedral,  built  m  1200,  is  very  rich  in  paintings  and  marbles.  There  is  also  an 
ancient  fortressbiillt  by  the  Pisans  In  12S3.  Jt  is  the  birthplace  of  pope  Nicholas  V. 
Pop.  'SI,  4018. 

Barzana  is  a  very  ancient  city,  founded  170  B.C.  The  adjacent  city  of  Luni  hav- 
ing been  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  and  by  the  Normans,  its  inhabitants  aban- 
doned it.  and  took  refuge  in  Sarzana,  to  wtiich  place  they  removed  the  episcopal  see  in 
1B04.     There  are  still  remains  of  the  amphitheater  at  Luni. 

BASH.  The  frames  in  which  the  glass  of  windows  is  Idserted  are  called  window 
sashes.  Common  windows  are  usually  made  with  an  upper  and  lower  sash,  contrived 
so  that,  by  means  of  cords  or  chains,  pulleys,  and  balance-weights,  they  slide  up  end 
down  in  a  wooden  case. 

BASIR.    Boc  Antklope. 

BA'SUE.  (See  Ikpeftmkht.)  The  ceremony  was  as  follows,  the  attorney  of  Iho 
party  ^ving  the  right  produced  his  warrant  of  title,  and  gave  it  to  the  bailie  or  repre- 
sentative of  the  other  party,  who  gave  it  to  the  notary  to  be  explained  by  the  latter  to 
■witnesses,  and  then  the  first  party  delivered  earth  and  ground,  that  is,  part  of  the  very 
Boil,  to  the  other  in  presence  of  the  witnesses.  The  notary  then  drew  up  an  instrument 
reciting  what  had  been  thus  done,  and  whi(di  was  signed  by  the  notary  and  two  wit- 
nesses.  In  England,  Kut'n  never  had  so  narrow  and  technicAl  a  meaning  as  it  h^  in 
Scotland. 

BASEATi 
of  Canada,  draws  It  .  .  .  .   . 

waters  called  the   south   branch  or   Bow  river,  and   ttie  north   branch.      The  south 
branch  Issues  from  a  lake  about  4  n    ' 
niflcent  mer  dt  glaa 
this  group  of  sprin 
TUe  height  above  tl 
south  branch  flows  s. 
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B-e.  to  Its  jimctlon  with  the  north  bntach  In  lonK-  109°  west.  Fed  mainly  from  the 
Mme  glacier  that  feeda  the  south  branch,  the  north  Drench  fiowB  n.  past  Mt.  MurchUoc, 
t5,18d  ft  above  eea-level,  and  one  of  the  hlgheet  p^ca  of  the  Rocty  TnonntaiDS,  n. 
through  Kutanie  plain,  a  &ne  prairie  abonnding  In  game,  and  then  flows  in  a  generiU 
eastern  direction  to  its  confluence  with  the  lonth  branch.  From  long.  105°  w.,  the 
river  flows  e.,  and  f»IU  into  ]&ka  Winnip^.  The  total  direct  len^b  of  the  river  is 
estioUited  at  1200  miles.  From  it>  moulh  it  ia  navigable  (on  the  north  branch]  abont 
two^irds  of  its  entire  length.  It  flows  tiiroogh  a  conutry  rich  in  coaJ  and  Iron,  with  a 
faealtby  climaie,  and  comprising  almost  boundlew  plains  suiled  to  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  At  the  boutccb  of  the  Saskatchawan,  there  are  severs)  easily  practicable  routes 
across  the  lUxdij  mountains,  especially  the  Vermilion  pass. — B.  is  the  name  of  n  djst. 
of  Canada,  defined.  18SS  ;  114,000  sq.m.,  lying  north  of  Assiniboia  and  Manitoba. 
watered  bj  the  Baskatchewao,  and  having  Batlleford  <q.v.},  for  its  chief  town.  Bee 
Canada, 

SABSU'KU,  iSMsq/riM,  a  genus  of  trees  or  shrubs  t;f  the  natural  order  lauracea, 
havins  dicecious  flowers,  a  6-parted  mcmbraDOus  pcrianEli,  9  stamens,  a  succulent  fruit 
placed  on  the  thick  fleshy  apei  of  the  fruit-stalk,  and  surrounded  by  the  iiuchaoged 
perianth.  The  sassafras  tree  {8.  ojpeinaU)  of  North  America,  found  from  Canada  to 
Florida,  a  mere  bush  iu  the  n.,  but  a  tree  of  60  ft.  in  the  e..  baa  deciduous  leaves,  yellow 
lloweiB  wbicti  appear  l)efare  the  leaves,  and  smsll  dark-blue  fruit.  The  wood  is 
soft,  light.  coar«e  m  fil)er,  dirty-white  and  reddish-brown,  with  a  strong  but  agreeable 
smeU,  resembling  that  of  fennel,  and  an  aromatic,  Tathcr  pungent  and  Bwceti&  taste. 
The  wood  of  the  root  possesses  these  properties  in  a  higher  degree  than  that  of  the 
stem,  and  the  thick  spongy  bark  of  the  root  most  of  all.  Tlie  wood  is  brought  to  market 
in  the  form  of  chips,  but  the  bark  of  the  root  is  preferred  for  medicinal  use,  is  a  power- 
[q]  Btimulani,  sudorific,  and  diuretic,  and  is  employed  in  cutaneous  diseases,  gout,  rheu- 
matism, and  ^pliilis,  generally  in  combination  with  other  medidnea.  It  contaius  a  vol- 
Btile  oil,  oii  ofaaaafrtK,  which  Is  often  used  instead  An  agreeable  beverage  is  made 
in  Norlb  America  by  infusion  of  sasMiras  bark  or  saagaf raa  wood :  and  a  sitmiar  bever- 
age was  once  tmj  commonly  sold  at  daybreak  in  the  streets  of  London  under  the  name 
ot  mdoop.  A  few  saloop-venders  ore  still  to  be  seen  plying  their  vocation.  The  leavee 
of  sassafras  contain  so  much  mucilage  that  Ibey  are  used  for  thicken Itigaoup. — Another 
species  of  sassatras  {S.pardienaiJilan),  possessing  similar  properties,  is  ^und  In  SumatnL 

BABgATEAB  ITUTB,    See  Fitcsubim  Beabs. 

SABBAKID^,  the  dynasty  which  succeeded  that  of  the  ArsacidK  on  the  throne  ot 
Persia  (4.  v.),  derived  its  name  from  &t3san,  the  grandfather  of  the  newly  elected  mon- 
arch Abdishir.  The  reign  of  the  Sa^nidte  is  remarkable  in  the  history  of  Persia,  not 
for  the  extent  of  their  sway,  or  the  luxury  and  magnificence  of  their  court,  though  in 
these  respectA  they  could  vie  with  the  Achtemenidte  at  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  power 
and  splendor,  but  for  the  intense  energy  which  Ihey  succeeded  in  infusiag  into  the 
people  at  large.  Acomparatively  small  army  of  Greeks  might  and  did  successfully  strive 
l^aUBt  the  immenae  hordes  ot  a  Serjea  and  a  Darius;  but  the  veterans  of  Kome  could 
Mill  no  permanent  laurels  in  a  conflict  with  an  equal  force  of  Persians  under  the 
gasaanidte.  Aidishir  made  the  desert  of  Kliiva  and  the  Tigris  his  boundaries,  and 
resigned  the  throne  to  his  son,  Shahpok  I.  (Sapoe)  (340-373  a.d.),  wiio  subdued 
Armenia,  took  Algezlra  [3S8)  and  Misibis,  totally  routed  the  Itomans  at  Edessa.  taking 
prisoner  the  emperor  Valerian  and  the  relics  of  his  army,  and  oveminine  Syria,  Cap 
padocia,  and  oiner  portions  ot  western  Asia.  This  monarch  paid  as  mucTi  oltention  lo 
the  prosperity  of  his  subjects  and  the  encouragement  ot  the  fine  arts  as  he  did  to  the 
extension  of  his  power;  but  his  enlightened  plans  were  not  carried  out  by  his  immedi- 
ate Bucceaaors.— Nabbi  (Narhs)  (394r-303)  retook  Armenia,  and  signally  defenled  llie 
Romans  under  Galerius;  but  fortune  desertod  him  in  the  following  year  (207),— His 
rrandson,  Bhahptjb  II.  (810-881),  sumaraed  PosTHDiroa,  an  infant,  succeeded,  and 
Persia,  during  his  minority,  was  much  harassed  by  the  Arabs,  Itomans,  and  Tartars; 
but  Bhahpur  had  no  sooner  taken  in  his  hands  the  reins  of  government  than  in  return 
he  ravaged  Yemen,  punished  the  Tartars,  and  took  the  sole  revenge  at  that  time  in  liis 
power  against  the  Romans,  by  commencing  a  dreadful  persecution  of  the  Christians  in 
his  dominions.  A  regular  war  speedily  followed;  the  army  of  Constantius  was  routed 
at  Singarah  and  he  was  compelled  lo  sue  for  peace.  But  the  war  continued;  Constan- 
lios's  BuccesBor,  Julian,  was  defeated,  and  lost  his  life  (883)  near  Ctesiphon,  and  the 
Romans  were  glad  to  conclude  the  humiliating  peace  of  Dura.  Armenia,  It«ria.  and 
the  other  Caucasian  principalities  were  llien  reduced  by  Shahpur.  The  wholesome 
IWTor  thtiB  infused  into  the  Romans  effectually  restrained  them  from  aggressions  for 
many  years.— -Among  his  successore  were  Eahakam  V.  (42(>-t48),  surmimed  Gotnt,  wlio 
t«CODUDenced  hostilities  with  the  Romans,  the  result  being  s  partition  of  Armenia  and 
a  truce  for  100  years;  and  Kobad  (Cobadbb  or  Cabades)  (488-498,  502-031),  a  wise  and 
able  monarch,  who.  on  the  Romans  refusing  any  longer  lo  pay  the  stipulated  tribute, 
declared  war  against  them,  and  defeated  Ibem  in  every  engagement,  concluding  peace 
<506)  on  reeeivTng  11,000  lbs.  of  gold.  A  second  war,  which  commenced  in  521,  was 
from  banning  to  end  in  favor  irf  the  Persians,  though  the  Romans  at  that  time  pos- 
•eaeed  a  stafl  of  generals  unsurpassed  nt  any  previous  epoch  of  their  history.  The  war 
contlntied  for  some  time  after  the  accession  of  Khosbtt  I.  (q.v.)  (531-579).  and  waa  con 
tiaued  at  intervale  till  nearly  the  conclusion  of  the  century,  when  another  great  Persian 
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conqueror,  Ehobbc  II  (q.v.)  (S91-«28),  ascended  the  throne;  but  the  deUlU  of  bit 
ftnnuiUatioa  of  the  Itomao  power  in  AbIo.  and  the  realBlleaa  march  of  Henicliua  (q  v  ). 
who  again  cooped  up  the  PeraianB  within  the  TleriB,  and  inflicted  upon  the  Sasaanidee 
a  blow  from  which  they  never  recovered,  will  be  found  under  these  names. — After  four 
jean  of  pettf  civil  war,  which  wore  out  the  remaining  itrcngtb  of  the  nation,  Tbsoi- 
OKBD  III.  (683-661)  was  raised  to  the  throne.  The  Arabs,  who  bad  already  twice 
attacked  Persia  without  Bucceai.  made  a  third  attempt  fa  689,  and  routed  Yesdigerd's 
army  at  Kudseah  (Cadesia)  with  immenae  loa^.  YesUigerd  made  another  energetic 
attempt  to  rescue  liis  kini^om;  bnt  the  great  battle  of  Nahavend,  in  which  more 
than  100,000  Persians  are  said  to  have  been  alain,  extinpuished  all  hope  of  success;  and 
the  unfortunate  monarch  became  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  northern  Ehorassan  till 
651,  when  he  was  treacherously  murdered. — Thusperished  the  dynasty  which  had  pulled 
down  the  Romans  from  their  proud  pre-eminence  among  nations  bf  the  hands  of  a 
horde  of  robber  fanatics,  under  whose  barbarona  rule  the  extensive  commercial  pros- 
perity and  refined  civilization  which  had  been  so  carefully  fostered  for  four  centuries, 
were  utterly  swept  away,  leaving  only  such  traces  as  ruined  aqueducts,  choked-up 
canals,  and  the  still  magnlflcent  remains  of  almost  forgotten  cities. 

SJlB'B&BI,  a  province  of  Italv,  in  n.  Bardinls,  bounded  e.,  n.,  and  w.  by  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  on  the  s,  by  Cagliari ;  drained  by  the  Poeada,  Tirso,  Cogbinas,  and  other 
rivers;  about  3922  sq.  m. ;  pop,  '95  (est.)  268,369.  The  surface  is  monnUilnous.  Capital, 
Sassarl. 

BABBAKI,  a  city  in  the  n.w.  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  8  m,  from  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Asinara.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
Important  archiepiscopal  city,  and  has  a  vast  cathedral,  with  many  sculptures,  one  of 
which  Is  by  Canova;  a  university,  founded  In  1776;  a  college;  and  a  rich  library,  with 
the  MSS.  of  the  Azuni.  Sassarl  is  a  very  busy  town,  and  trades  especially  In  grain, 
nine,  fridts,  wood,  olive  oil,  and  tobacco.  Its  harbor,  Torres,  is  10  m.  n.w.  of  Sassarl; 
it  is  narrow  and  shallow,  and  does  not  admit  large  vessels.  Pop.  '96,  commune,  41, OCX). 
BASSOLITOH,  Vbba^  b.  Russia,  1653;  when  about  18  yean  of  age  she  fell  under 
the  displeasure  of  the  government,  and  was  subjected  to  surveillance  by  the  police 
and  to  frequent  Imprisonment.  Siaaperated  by  this  treatment,  she,  in  1ST8,  went 
to  the  office  of  M.  Trepoff,  prefect  of  police,  and  shot  him,  but  not  fatally.  At  her  trial 
•he  avowed  her  act  and  motives :  the  jury  acquitted  ber  UDbesllatlngly.  &k  was 
re-arrested,  but  escaped  to  Switzerland. 

SATAIIAS,  another  name  of  Adalia  (q.v.). 
SATAlt.    See  Davn.. 

UT'ELLITEa  (Lat.  tatdUt,  an  attendant)  are  certain  celestial  bodies  'wMch  attend  upon 
and  revolve  round  some  of  the  planets,  as  these  latter  revolve  round  the  sun;  and  hence 
science  men  frequently  apply  tc  them  the  generic  term,  "secondary  planets,"  The 
earth,  Mars,  Jupiter,  Baturu,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  each  possesses  one  or  more  of  these 
attendants.  Tile  eclipses,  inequalities,  inclinations,  and  recriprocsl  attractions  of  tbe 
aatellites  have  been  carefully  noted  from  time  to  time,  and  the  theory  of  their  motions, 
at  leaat  of  the  most  prominent  of  them,  has  been  found  to  coinciae  with  that  of  tho 
moon.  The  satellites  of  Jupiter  are  invested  with  additional  interest,  from  their  eclip-iM 
having  been  the  means  of  directing  ROmer  to  his  great  discovery  of  the  succes-sive  prop- 
agation and  velocity  of  L'ffht.  On  careful  investigation,  he  found  that  the  eclipses  regu- 
larly happened  16'  26'  earlier  when  the  planet  was  in  opposition  (i.e.,  nearest  the  eirth), 
than  when  it  was  in  conjunction  (i.e.,  furthest  from  tbe  earth),  a  phenomenon  whicli 
could  only  be  accounted  tor  by  the  supposition  that  light  requires  16  36'  to  pass  over  a 
distance  equal  to  tho  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit. 

BATIH,  a  fabric  in  which  so  much  of  the  weft  is  brought  uppermost  In  tbe  weaving 
u  to  give  a  more  lustrous  and  unbroken  surface  to  the  cloth  than  is  seen  when  the  warp 
and  weft  cross  each  other  more  fre- 
quently; this  will  be  belter  under- 
^  e      stood  by  reference  to  the  figure  than 

by  any  verbal  description.  A  are 
the  warp  threads,  ol  which  only 
every  tenth  one  is  raised  to  allow 
the  shuttle  to  pass,  but  the)'  are  all 
A  raised  in  re^lar  succession,  so 
that  the  weaving  is  quite  uniform 
Ihrougiiout;  B  ere  the  weft  threads; 
and  C  is  the  selvedge,  which  Is 
formed  on  each  side  of  the  piece  of 
stuff  by  the  regular  method  of  plain 
weaving,  that  is,  by  raising  every 
other  warp  thread  for  tbe  passage  of 
the  weft.  Ttie  term  satin  is  very 
"  rarely  applied  to  any  other  than  silk 

fobrics,  woven  as  described;  but  there  are  woolen,  linen,  and  cotion  satins  known  in  tho 
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UnV-inUt.    Bee  BowxB-BiBS. 

UT'Dm,  an  Inferior  satin,  worei 
k  also  occBslonAlly  applied  to  a  vai 

weft. 

UTOT-WOOD,  a  beautlfnl  omamentBl  wood  obtaiaed  from  both  the  West  and  East 
Indies.  The  former  ia  the  better  kind,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  produce  of  a  moderate- 
size^  tree,  /»rolia  Ovianentu,  aod  probably  other  apeciea,  aa  there  are  several  varieties  of 
the  wood.  That  from  the  Bast  Indies  is  less  white  lo  color,  and  is  produced  by  dti/jrea- 
fha  tweitenia.  BoIIl  are  much  used  by  cabinet-makers,  and  for  marquetry,  etc.  The 
logs  are  usually  only  6  or  7  in.  square. 

Chloraeylon  taeiteTiia  is  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  eedrAaum,  growing  on  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Circarsin  India,  and  in  Ceylon.  Bir  James  E.  Tennent  savB  that  "in  tuint 
of  size  and  durability,  it  is  bj  far  the  nrst  of  the  timber-trees  of  Ceylon.  The  rlcbly- 
colored  and  feathery  loss  are  used  for  calnnet-work,  and  tlie  more  oimnary  for  building 
puipotes,  every  house  In  the  eastern  province  being  floored  and  timbered  with  satin- 
wood." — Tennent's  Cfeyfan. 

UtlBS  (I<at.  i/Uira;  older  form,  tdUira),  the  name  given  by  tlie  Romans  to  a  specie* 
of  poetry  of  which  ther  may  be  considered  the  inventors.  The  word  tatTira  (from  the 
root*a(,  enough)  is  strictly  and  originally  an  adjective,  meaning  "full  "or  "fllledj"  but 
aflerwud  it  came  to  possess  also  a  substantive  sigaiUcation,  and  denoted  a  dish  filled 
wiihamedley  of  ingredients,  like  the  p(rfjwum(q.  v.)  of  the  French,  or  theoUa  podkda 
(q.v.)  of  the  Spaniards.  Hence,  in  its  figurative  application  to  a  branch  of  literature,  it 
throws  a  light  oa  the  primary  character  of  that  literature.  The  oldest  Roman  satire  was 
1  medley  of  scenic  or  dramatic  improvisations  expressed  in  varying  meters  (Livy,  lib.  7, 
i»p.  3),  like  the  Fescennine  veraea  (q.v.);  but  the  sharp  banter  and  rude  jocularity  of 
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a  eflusious  bore  little  resemblance,  either  in  form  or  spirit,  to  the  earnest 
sad  acrimonious  criticism  that  formed  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  later  satire, 
Tbe  earliest — so  far  as  we  know — wlio  wrote  satara.  were  Ennius  (q.v.)  and  Pacuvius; 
but  tlie  metrical  miscellanlee  of  these  authora  were  little  more  tlrnn  serious  and  prosaia 
deacriinions.  or  didactic  homilies  and  dialogues.  Luciiius  (b.  148,  d.  108  b.o.)  is  univer- 
Bslly  admitted  to  be  the  flrst  who  bandied  men  and  manners  in  that  peculiar  stvie  wbidi 
baa  evsr  eiuce  been  recognized  as  the  satirical;  and  tbe  particular  glory  of  Luciiius,  in  a 
lilnary  point  of  view,  consists  in  this,  Uiat  he  waa  the  creator  of  a  special  kind  of  poetiT, 
which  in  all  subsequent  ages  has  been  the  terror  and  aversion  of  fools  and  knaves.  Tue 
■erious  and  even  saturnine  gravity  nf  tbe  Rotnan  mind  must  have  readily  disposed  it  to 
a  censorious  view  of  public  and  private  vices.  After  the  death  of  Luciiius,  satire,  as 
vp-eil  sa  other  forms  of  hteralure,  ianguislied.  nor  do  we  meet  with  anv  satirist  of  note 
till  the  age  of  Horace  (see  Horaticb).  whose  writings  are  as  a  glass  in  which  are  mir- 
mred  the  tables  and  habita  of  tbe  Augustan  age.  His  sadre.  though  sharp  at  times,  is 
inttje  main  humorous  and  playful.  It  isdifterentwbeu  wecome  to  Juvenal  (see  Juvk- 
XALis)— a  eenliiry  later,  when  satire  became  a*»oa  indignafio,  a  savage  onslaught  on  the 
tremendous  vices  of  the  capital,  Persiua  (q.r.),  who  lived  in  tbe  generation  l»efore 
Juvenal,  is  everj-  way  interior,  in  force  of  genius,  to  the  latter.  After  Juvenal  we  have 
iio  professed  satirist,  but  several  writers,  prose  and  poetic,  in  whom  the  satiric  element 
is  found,  of  whom  Hacifal,  the  epigrammatist,  is  perhaps  the  most  notable. 

During  the  middle  ages  the  satincal  element  showed  itself  abundantly  In  the  general 
literature  of  France.  ItaJy,  Germany,  England,  and  Scotland.  Men  who  have  a  claim 
10  the  character  of  salirists,  par  axeilenee,  are  ITlrich  von  Hutt«n,  one  of  the  authors  U 


tbeSpistoid  ObtevTorum  riroruni  (q.  v.),  Erasmus  (q.v.),  Rabelais  (q.v,).  sir  David  Lind- 
**/  (Q-T-).  George  Buchanan  (q.v.).  In  all  of  these  writers,  priests  are  the  special  obji  ' 
of  attack  ;  tlieir  vices,  their  greed,  their  folly,  their  ignorance,  are  lashed  with  a  nt 


But  it  waa  in  France  that  satire  as  a  formal  literary  imitation  of  antiquity  first 
appeared  in  modern  limes.  Vauquelin  (q.v.)  may  be  considered  the  true  founder  of 
modern  French  satire.  The  satincal  verses  of  Mottin,  of  Sigogne,  and  of  Bcrtbelot,  of 
Matburin  Regnier,  VEspadon  Satirique  of  Fourqueraux,  and  Le  Pamtuie  Eatinqva* 
Ulributed  to  Tb&ophile  Viaud,  are  very  impure  in  expression,  and  remind  us  that  at  tliis 
tiiie  a  satire  waa  understood  to  be  an  obscene  work — the  17th  c.  scholars  supposing  that 
u.:  name  had  something  to  do  with  tjatvr,  and  tbat  the  style  ought  to  be  conformed  to 
what  might  t)e  thought  appropriate  to  tbe  lascivious  deities  of  ancient  Greece  I  During 
the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  both  England  and  France  prmluced  profe^ed  Batiriatacf 
the  first  order  of  merit,  who  have  not  lieen  surpassed  by  the  beat  either  of  their  predeceij. 
sots  or  successors.  The  names  of  Diyden  (q.v.),  Butler(q.v.),  Pope  (q.v.),  and  Churchill 
(q.v.)  on  this  side  of  the  channel,  of  Boilean  (q.v.)  and  Voltaire  (q.v.)  on  the  Other,  are 
too  well  known  to  require  more  than  mention.  Dr.  Edward  Young  (q.v.)  and  Dr.  John- 
•00  (q.v.)  have  also  made  a  name  for  themselves  in  this  branch  of  literature.  It  may  be 
noticed,  however,  aa  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  Dryden,  Boileau,  Yonrg,  Pope, 
Churchill,  and  Johnson,  and  ss  a  mark  of  the  difference  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived 
from  tboee  of  thesatiriataof  the  reformation,  that  it  is  no  longer  the  church  that  tsassalied, 
but  society,  political  opponents,  literary  rivals,  etc.  ;  tbe  war  ia  carried  on,  not  so  much 
■Saiost  bad  morals  in  the  clergy  aa  against  the  common  vices  of  men  in  general,  or  is 
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«veii  the  expression  of  pKrlisan  hatreds.     Bwlft  (q.v.)  sad  Aibathnot  (q.T.)  are  vOhmpe 
ts  gt**t  BBtiriBta  as  any  of  tboso  we  have  mentioned. 

Botfre  in  the  sbape  c4  political  squib*,  Iftrnpooas,  etc.,  Isveiy  abvriiduit  In  the  17th  aiid 
ISth  centuries.  Butler's  Ifaditrai  in  simplj  one  km;  lampoon  againit  the  Puiitaiu;  hmm 
of  the  plaTwrigbla  of  the  restoration  were  royalist  itatirists — unscrupulous  and  iodeccBt 
parUtans.  Drydea  himself  was  but /aubpT-incepi  of  the  herd.  Andrew  Marrell  <q.v.) 
IS  the  most  famous  name  on  the  side  of  liberty.  The  Beffgarf  Operv  of  Ihepoet  Oar  is  a 
piece  of  very  tine  political  satire.  Qiffonl(q.T.)Bnd  Wolcot{q.r.\  better  known  aentei 
Vlndar,  also  ileseive  mention  in  a  histcirical  point  of  view,  tbongh  tbeir  intrinsic  meritr 
UTfl  amall.  Incompara^  superior  to  all  their  contemporaries,  and  among  the  first  onle: 
of  saliriats,  are  Robert  minia  (q.f.)  andCowper(q.v,}. — Meanwhile,  in  lYance,  sirrctt  Vol- 
taire, no  great  name  has  appeared,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  BCranger  (Q-V.),  ttonrit  Ibis 
spirit  of  satire  has  pervaded  most  of  the  current  Stentture,  more  pvHctiW^politrcal  lit- 
erature, of  which  one  of  the  latest  expressions  Is  the  pamphlet  published  In  18SB  t^  H. 
Rogeanl  acainst  the  system  of  gOTemment  pursued  by  Napoleon  III.,  and  entitlea  Let 
I^-^XM  dt  Labientu.  In  Germany  the  mostcons^cuouamodcmnantcsan  thoseof  Han. 
dom,  Rabener,  Sturz,  Stolbcrg  (q.v.),  Kftatner,  Wieland  (q.T.),  Tieck  (q-V.),  and  QomIm 
<q-v.),  but  none  of  these  have  adhered  very  slriclly  to  the  classic  models  of  satiic.  Ot 
lIKh  c  tatirisU  in  En^And,  the  beat  are  Byron  (a.v.),  James  and  Uorace  Bmith  (q.T.^ 
and  Hood  (q.T.)  inpoetryi  and  Uook(q.v.L  Jerrold  (q.v,),  Thackeray  (q.v.  X  and  C^rlyle 

S.Y.),  in  proae.  To  these  may  b«  added  tbe  nans  oT  the  author  of  the  Btg^tM  Fmin.. 
imesBomULimell.— See8elUT'B.BMiaMiMi^ibApuUJiia|d«d.l8e<n:  Browne's 
janorj/^Boman  ClbMMaJlOaniluTie  (Lend.  ISSS):  Tbanaoa's  mHorv of  Rootan  LiUn. 
turd  (f  taming  a  T<dume  of  Uie  Bm^/aapaOia  JTcKropoMatM) ;  NMtleahip's  BomoH  Satura, 
UTOLLL  Pramcebco,  Archbishop  of  Lepanto  and  papal  delegate  to  the  United 
8tat«s,  was  bom  at  Perugia,  Italy,  In  1B41.  His  studies  were  punued  at  the  Diocesaa 
Seminary  of  bis  native  town,  then  presided  over  by  Archbishop  Gloacchlno  PeccI, 
afterward  Pope  Leo  XIII.  He  early  showed  marked  ability,  so  that  Archbishop  Pecrf, 
when  he  became  Pope,  appointed  the  young  priest  to  a  professorship  In  the  Roman 
Seminary  and  School  of  the  Propaganda.  Later,  whan  new  Questions  oame  to  the  Choieh 
in  the  United  Slates,  Mgr.  Satolli  was  sent  out  as  Papal  Ablegate  with  plenarr  power 
(Nov.,  18S3),  which  was  confirmed  by  his  appointment  In  Januai;,  18B8,  as  Ap<»t4dle 
Delc^te  to  the  American  Church,  with  an  official  reaidence  In  Washington.  Mgr. 
iiatolli  has  written  several  valuable  works,  among  them  a  commentary  on  at.  Tbouias 
Aquinas,  and  a  Course  In  Philosophy,  much  used  in  Catholic  institutions  ot  learuinR. 
He  was  elevated  to  the  cardlualate  in  1896,  and  was  recalled  and  succeeded  by  Arcb< 
bishop  Sebastiano  Martinelli  in  1896. 

BATBAf ,  In  the  ancienh  Persian  monarchy,  was  the  governor  of  a  province. 
SATBTnU,  a  province  In  the  south  of  Japan,  on  the  Island  of  Kiushin.  The 
ancient  possessions  of  the  hereditary  lords  of  Satnuna  extended  over  ■  large  part  of 
Kiushiu,  but  from  the  leth  c.  their  nef  was  greatly  restricted.  They  were  bumbled  by 
Toiko,  and  again  by  lyeyasu.  In  1609  they  conquered  and  occupied  the  Loo  Chco 
islaot^.  Always  restive  and  jealous  of  the  Tedo  usurpation,  they  were  the  first  to  risa 
against  It  in  the  restoration  of  1868,  since  which  time,  having  handed  over  their  power  to 
ibe  mikado,  their  lands  have  formed  the  Kagoshima  ken  or  prefecture,  after  the  uaqM  of 
their  chief  city,  at  which  Xavier  first  landed  in  1S40,  and  wnich  in  1M8  was  bombarded 

£'  a  British  fleet,  in  revenge  for  the  killing  of  a  British  subject  near  Tedo,  by  men  iu 
!  procession  of  Shimadzu  Saburo.  An  indemnity  of  |SOO,000  was  paid  the  British, 
in  1877  about  80,000  rebcta,  mostijr  from  Balsuma,  actuated  t>y  the  idea  that  Japan  was 
dishonored  by  not  going  to  war  with  Corea,  and  that  the  mikado's  ministers  In  Toklo 
were  mining  the  country  by  extravagance  and  oppression,  roae  in  arms  against  tiie  impe 
rial  government.  To  suppress  this  rebellion  cost  the  nation  20,000  liv«e  and  #60,000,000. 
The  surface  of  Satsuma  is  mounlainoua,  and  the  soil  not  very  good ;  but  manufacture* 
— 1 g  flourish,  and  the  mines  are  rich,     Batauma  faience  has  long  been  noted 


for  the  richness  of  its  gilding  and  painted  decoration.  The  white  clay  was  first  discovered 
In  1624,  and  the  characteristic  decoration  in  gold  and  bright  colors  began  about  1690. 

UTTEBLEE,  llKKBr  Tates,  D.D.,  b.  New  York,  1843;  graduated  from  Colum- 
Ua  coll.,  1863,  and  from  the  General  theol.  sem..  1866.  He  was  called  to  the  rectorship 
uf  tlie  Prot.  EpiB.  church  at  Wappinger's  Falls,  S.  Y.,  which  cliaree  he  held  until  lp<-'i. 
when  he  was  called  to  Calvary  ciiurch,  New  York.  He  was  elected  bishop  of  the 
diocese  of  Michigan  In  ISSO,  but  declined  the  post,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  the  new 
diocese  of  ^VasUlngton  in  ItWS  and  accepted. 

UTOSDAY,  the  seventh  and  last  day  of  the  week,  receives  Its  name  from  the  Lathi 
dtM  Batumi  (Saturn's  day).  It  is  the  Jewish  Sabbath ;  and  it  Is  held  by  many  that  the 
applicatioD  of  that  name  to  the  Lord's  day  (Sunday)  la  incorrect. 

aLTWX,  an  ancient  Italian  divinity,  who  presided  over  agriculture.  His  Dame,  from 
Ote  same  ttMt  as  KUum  (aero,  to  sow),  indicates  what  was  probably  one  of  the  earliett 
penoniflcations  in  the  Italian  religion,  Batum  being  the  god  who  bleased  the  labors  of  (be 
uwer.  His  IdentificatioBwith  tbeQreck  Knonoe  by  the  latter  Qnedaing  myth-monnra 
is  a  peculiarly  infelicitous  blunder,  and  has  led  To  more  than  ordia^  con^shm.  Tha 
two  have  absolulely  ntithing  in  common  except  their  antiquirt.  "rhe  Greek  Daneler 
lOeresi  it  bus  l>ecn  observed,  approaches  far  more  closely  to  the  Italian  conception  of  the 
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ciuracter  of  BatuTs.  The  procew  of  amalgunatloii  In  the  casea  of  Kronos  and  Satnrn  Is 
visible  enough.  First.  Uiere  ii  the  Greek  myth.  Erono8,  ton  of  Uranos  (lieareu)  and 
Gsa  (earth),  ia  there  the  vounrat  of  the  Titnna.  He  muried  Rhea,  by  whom  he  had 
eeveral  children,  all  of  whom  Be  devoured  at  birth  ercept  the  last,  Zeus  (Jupiter),  whom 
his  mother  naved  by  a  strnta^m.  The  motive  of  Eronos  for  this  horrible  conduct  was 
hiB  hope  of  f  niBtratiDg  a  prophecy  wliicb  declared  thai  bis  children  would  one  day  deprive 
him  of  his  sovereignty,  as  he  had  done  in  the  case  of  his  father  Uraooe ;  liut  fate  Is 
stronger  even  Uiau  the  gods,  and  when  Zeus  had  grown  up,  he  l>egan  a  great  waragniaat 
Erouoe  and  the  Titans,  which  lasted  for  ten  years,  and  ended  in  the  complete  discom- 
fitare  of  the  latter,  who  were  hurled  down  to  Tartarus,  and  there  imprisoned.  So  ran 
the  common  mytii.  But  other  myths  added,  that  after  bis  banishment  from  heaven, 
Krrtnos  fled  to  Italy,  where  he  was  received  bogpitably  liy  Janus,  who  shared  bia  sover- 
eigntr  witb.  him.  At  tbls  point  the  Qreek  myui  coalesced  wilh  tlie  Italian.  Satnra, 
the  old  homely  deity  of  the  Latin  husbandmen,  was  transformed  into  a  divine  king,  who 
TDled  the  iisppy  aborlgiaes  of  the  Italian  pwninsula  with  paternal  mildness  and  Denefl- 
cence,  taught  them  agriculture  and  the  usages  of  a  simple  and  innocent  civilization,  and 
■oftened  the  primitive  roughneGs  of  their  manners.  Hence  the  whole  land  received  from 
him  the  name  of  8atitr7tia,  or  "land  of  plenty,"  Bis  reign  was  that  "golden  age,"  of 
which  later  poets  sang  as  the  Ideal  of  earthly  happiness,  and  in  memoi;  of  which  the 
famous  Sotarnatia  (q.v.)  were  thought  to  have  been  instituled.  At  the  foot  of  the  Capf- 
toline,  where  the  fngitive  god  had  formed  his  first  settlement,  there  stood  in  historical 
timts  a  temple  dedicated  to  hia  worship.  Ancient  artists  represented  him  as  an  old  man, 
with  long,  straight  hair,  the  back  of  his  head  covered,  his  feet  swathed  In  woolen  rib- 
bons, a  pnining-knife  or  sickle-shaped  harp  in  hIa  hand.  Other  attributes,  as  the  scythe, 
serpent,  wings,  etc.,  are  of  later  invention, 

UTVUr  (see  Pusktb).  The  nuBB  distance  of  Saturn  from  the  sun  ia  872,187,000 
m..  but  the  grentast  and  least  dlsUnces  differ  nearly  4»,000,tm  m„  beinr  »3(»,e78,000 
and  838,801,000  milei.  The  MMMntrldty  of  his  orbit  la  l.OSSWS,  and  he  completes 
a  dreuit  anmad  tha  ran  In  a  period  of  2S  years  IC7.2  days.  While  the  volume  of  Elatiim 
li  700  timea  that  of  the  earth  bis  maM  b  only  about  W  Uum  as  much ;  hla  densltr  being 
iMs  than  that  of  any  othsr  planet  or  [danetold.  Taking  the  eaith's  dsnall?  as  un^, 
eMnni'a  is  0.18.  Conqiared  to  the  density  of  water,  that  of  Batura  is  as  73  to  100.  fOa 
m<isn  diameter  is  about  70,000  m.,  with  a  polar  eompreaalon  of  about  ^,  ao  that  the 
polar  diameter  la  about  06,500,  and  the  equatorial  about  78,900  miles.  Tlw  rlnn  <( 
Satiirn  are  hia  most  remarkable  characteristics.  The  breadth  of  the  system  of  rings  iron, 
lbs  iiutaide  of  the  lar^  to  tiie  iiMide  of  the  smaller  ia  about  29,900  m.,  and  the  diam- 
eter of  the  outer  ring  is  IBT.OOOmilea.  Three  rings  are  usually  counted,  as  with  ordioarr 
ideicopic  power  Uuiy  preMnt  that  appearance,  but  increaaed  power  together  with  cat- 
cnlatioos  made  upon  the  effects  of  Uglil  make  It  probable  that  each  of  tbeae  three  rlnga 
ia  aubdivided  into  numerous  others.  Inaide  of  the  system  of  bright  ringa,  there  Is  a  daRc 
ring  having  a  breadth  of  67,000  miles,  or  mora  than  the  diameter  of  the  earth.  It  waa 
discovered  by  the  elder  Bond  of  Harvard  univeruty.  Thw  is  also  probably  a  mulUple 
ring,  and  tbe  inner  diameter  is  about  90,000  nt.,  leaving  a  apace  of  about  10,000  m. 
between  (he  Innermost  dark  ring  and  the  surface  of  the  planet.  In  regard  to  the  sub- 
'*'"'"'""  "'  ''■"  rings,  recent  Inveatlxations  have  made  it  probable  that  they  are  composed 
imall  saleliiles  mingled  with  vaporous  matter  traveling  in  planes.  The 
■sof  Saturn  were  discovered  by  the  Dutch  astronomer  Huygens  in  1669.  He 
had  already  discovered  one  of  the  satellites  with  a  telescope  of  his  own  construction, 
havinz  a  focal  kogth  of  10  feet.  The  Instrnment  with  which  bo  discovered  the  ring  had 
a  focal  length  of  23  feet,  and  was  much  the  largest  telescope  ever  constructed  up  to  that 
time.  Theappearanceoftwoluminoosbodies  on  either  aide  of  the  planet  at  various  times 
had  been  olMerred  hy  Oalileo,  but  liis  telescope  did  not  permit  him  to  make  out  what 
the  phenomena  were.  Huygcna  aaceilained  that  the  luminous  appearances  were  caused 
by  the  reflection  of  the  sun  on  two  parts  of  the  rings.  From  a  <ilculation  made  from 
the  position  of  the  rings  and  the  planet's  revolution,  he  predicted  the  return  of  the  lumin- 
ous appearances  in  1071,  a  prediction  which  was  verified.  The  late  prof.  Peirce  of 
Harvara  came  to  the  conclusion  Uiat  the  major  planets  must  be  still  in  a  state  of  intense 
hcaL  Bir  W.  Herscbel.  Bond,  Airy,  and  others  aiso  observed  that  changes  of  figure 
look  place,  consisting  of  bulginge  out  of  regions  corresponding  to  our  temperate  zones, 
with  depressions  at  we  poles  and  equator,  or  elevation  of  one  polar  region  with  deprts- 
■ion  of  the  other.  This  is  account^  for  by  supposing  the  existence  of  great  and  dauM 
cloud  masacs  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet.    Bee  illus.,  voL  XIV.,  p.  SO. 
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of  the  ancients,  in  memory  of  the  happy  reign  of  Batum  (q,v,).  Discarding  all  mythical 
explanations  of  the  institution  of  the  Saturnalia  as  simply  Incredible,  and  not  worth  Ihs 
trouble  of  refutation,  we  may  rationally  conjecture  tliat  tbe  Saturnalia  was  a  rural  fasti- 
y*l  of  the  old  Italian  husbandmen,  commetnorative  of  the  ingathering  of  the  harvest,  and 
therefore  of  immemorial  antiquity.  It  is  not,  we  conceive,  to  be  doubled  for  a  momsR' 
that  Uie  untrammeled  jolUtlBS  of  tbe  Baturnaiia  were  familiar  to  the  farmera  of  Latitun 
lone  before  their  homely  national  god.  who  blessed  the  laborsof  seed-timewith  ab|indaBt 
fruK.  hod  been  decorated  with  incongruous  Hellenic  honors,  and  transfOmwd  into  a 
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ekyey  Titan.  Later  ages  may  have  iotroduced  novel  elemeDts  into  the  SaturnaUa  befll 
ting  the  hybrid  luyUi  of  king  Salurn,  but  origiuaily  no  thoughtful  iuTestigator  can 
doubt  that  the  cesBatiou  from  toil,  and  the  wild  self-abandoniDg  initio  that  marlced  the 
(east,  were  expressive  of  the  laboring  man'H  delight  tliat  the  work  of  the  year  was  over, 
and  not  aji  artificial  eathuaiaaui  for  a  "golden  age"  that  never  had  been.  The  great 
feature  of  the  Saturnalia,  as  we  know  the  feativai  in  hiatoricai  limea,  was  the  temporary 
diBSoIution  of  the  ordioarT  couditiona  of  ancient  societj.  The  distinctions  of  rank  diD 
appeared  or  were  revereea.  Slaves  were  permitted  to  wear  the  pUeut,  or  badge  of  fret 
dom,  and  sat  down  to  banquets  in  their  master's  clotlies,  while  the  latter  waited  on  their- 
at  table.  Crowds  of  people  filled  the  streetH,  and  roamed  about  tbe  city  in  a  peculia. 
dress,  shouting  lo  SaOimaiia;  sacrifices  were  offered  with  uncovered  head;  friends  seut 

Kesente  to  each  other;  all  businesa  was  suspended;  the  law  courta  were  closed ;  achool- 
ys  got  a  holiday;  and  no  war  could  be  b^un.  During  the  republic  the  SatumaliA 
proper  occupied  only  one  day— Dec.  19  (xvi.  Kal  Jan.).  The  refoimation  of  the  calen- 
dar by  Julius  Cssar  caused  the  festival  to  fall  on  the  ITtb  (xvi.  Kal.  Jan.),  a  change 
which  produced  much  confusion,  in  consequence  of  which  the  emperor  A.uguBius 
ordained  that  the  Saturnalia  should  embrace  the  whole  three  daya,  Dec.  17,  18,  and  18. 
Subeequeutly  the  numt>er  was  extended  to  five,  and  even  seven,  though  even  in  the 
timet  before  tbe  empire,  it  would  appear  that  the  amusements  often  lasted  for  several 
days.  But  while  the  whole  week  was  regarded  in  a  general  sense  as  devoted  to  the 
Saturnalia,  three  distinct  festivals  were  r^y  celebnited— tbe  Saturnalia  proper;  the 
OpalM,  in  lionor  of  Opt,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  and  the  goddew  of  fleld-Iabor  (from  opu*. 
work;  and  the  BieStaria,  in  which  tigOla,  or  little  earthenware  flgorea,  were  expoeed 
for  sale,  imd  purcnased  as  children's  toys.  The  modem  Italian  carnival  (q.v.)  would 
seeni  to  be  only  tbe  old  pagan  Saturnalia  baptized  into  Cbriatianily. 

UTtn  nAV  TZXBE,  the  name  ^ven  by  the  Romans  to  that  species  of  vene  in  which 
their  oldest  poetical  compodtiona,  and  mora  particularly  tbe  oldest  national  poeti^,  were 
compoRed.  In  the  usage  of  thelaierpoets  and  grammarians  the  phrase  has  twodiSerent 
significations.  It  is  applied  in  a  general  wav  to  denote  the  rude  and  unfixed  measure* 
of  tbe  ancient  Latin  baUad  and  song,  and  perbape  derived  its  name  from  being  originally 
employed  by  the  Latin  husbandmen  in  their  barveat-songs  In  honor  of  the  god  Saturn 
tq.v.).  In  this  sense  it  simply  means  old-f<uhion«d,  and  is  not  intended  to  determine  th« 
character  of  (he  meter.  It  is  also  appliea  to  the  measure  used  by  Ntevius,  and  a  com- 
mon opinion,  sanctioned  by  the  ereat  name  of  Beotley,  is  that  it  was  a  Qreek  meter 
introduced  by  him  into  Italy.  But  though  the  Satumian  verse  is  found  among  the 
measures  employed  by  Arcbilochus.  scholars  generally  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  \g 
an  accidental  coincidence,  that  the  measure  of  Neevius  isof  Italian  (He rmann  even  think* 
of  Etruscan)  origin,  and  that  it  merely  improved  on  the  older  batlad-meter — tbe  primi- 
tive Satumian  verse.  Jt  continued  in  use  down  to  tbe  time  of  Ennlus  (q.v.),  who  Intro- 
duced the  hexameter  (q.v.).    According  to  Hermann,  the  basis  of  tbe  verse  is  contained 


n  the  following  achema: 


---I 

which,  as  Hacaulay  happily  points  out,  corresponds  exactly  to  tbe  nursery  rbymo^ 

The  qnB&i  wu  In  her  pirlor  |  tetJog  brted  and  hfiae]', 
and  is  frequently  found  In  the  Bpaniah  poem  of  tbe  did,  the  IfZelungen  Zm^,  and 
almost  aL  specimens  of  early  poetry;  but  in  the  treatment  of  it  a  wide  and  artntraiy 
freedom  was  taken  by  the  old  Itoman  poets,  as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  fragmenta  of 
N«vius,  Livius  Andronicus,  Ennius,  and  of  the  old  inscriptionary  tables  which  thf. 
triumplialifret  set  up  in  the  capitol,  In  remembrance  of  their  glorious  achievements. — Bee 
nUtory  0/  Bomati  LUemture,  by  Thompson,  Arnold,  Newman,  etc.  {Encudopadia  Metro- 
polHatut.  ISeS);  Browne's  Jlwtm^  of  Olaitieai  Roman  Lil^ratiire  (18SS);  Niebubr's  SitUrrj/ 
ofBomt;  Preface  to  Macaulay's  iow  of  .Anomt  Some:  and  Sellar's  Awutn  Poet*  of  At 
S^btU  (1863  ;  new  ed.  1881). 

BATTBI'ASIB  (see  Batybs)  is  the  insanity,  or  the  un^vernable  sway  of  the  lon-est 
insLincls  and  propensities,  by  which  man  becomes  an  animal  in  its  savage  and  excited 
Slate.  Tbe  ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  ioatlisome  form  of  alienation,  in  which 
man  is  the  sport  of  foul  and  dangerous  instincts,  and  recognizes  no  law  or  hindrance  to 
the  promptings  of  hunger,  thiret,  or  lust.  It  stil!  appears  at  puberty  and  in  dotage,  but 
is  more  rarely  met  with;  and  its  disappearance  may  be  hailea  as  significant  of  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  higher  sentiments,  or  of  tbe  subjection  of  propenalties  lo  law,  decency, 
bnd  decorum. 

8ATTBS,  in  Greek  mythology,  were  a  race  of  woodknd  deities,  first  mentioned  by 
Hesiod,  who  desif?natea  them — "the  race  of  worthless  satyrs  unfit  for  work."  Subta. 
quently  Ihey  figure  in  great  numbers  in  the  train  of  Dionysus  (Bacchus) — tbeir  leadef 
being  that  model  of  tipsy  revelers,  the  nevcr-sobcr  Silcnus!  In  appearance  they  were 
at  once  grotesque  and  repulsive,  like  all  old  woodland  demons.  They  are  described  ^ 
robust  in  frame,  with  broad  snub  noses,  large  pointed  cars  like  those  of  animals  (whenoc 
they  are  sometimes  called  thtra,  "wild  bcnsts").  hrlsily  and  shaggy  hair,  rough  skm, 
little  Domy  knobs  on  their  foreheads,  and  email  taih.    llie  .wtyrs  are  of  course  senBOBi 


tbem  with  the  fauni  of  their  own  mythology,  and  gave  them  larger  boms  aod  those 
goals'  feet  with  which  they  ore  bo  oflen  represented.  Ancient  sculpture  was  tond  of  the 
ntvT  as  a  "  subject" — one  of  the  most  famous  specimeusof  aocientart  being  the  ''Satyr" 
.of  PraiitelBs(q.v.), 

UVCSS  are  preparations  of  various  condiments,  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
piqu&acy  and  flavor  to  various  kinds  of  food,  chiefly  animaL  Sauces  have  been  In  use 
irom  the  eartiest  times  of  culiDaiy  art.  The  ancients  prided  themselvee  much  upon 
tbem,  and  used  them  almost  wholly  with  fish.  Sauces  were  used  by  the  Greeks,  but 
•eem  to  have  arrived  at  the  summit  of  their  reputation  in  the  time  of  the  Boman  empire, 
wlien  that  called  garum,  made  from  a  fish  called  garon  by  the  Greeks,  probatily  the 
anchovy,  was  con^dered  one  of  the  greatest  iuzuries  of  the  table.  Besides  Uie  garum, 
many  other  sauces  were  made  of  the  tunny  and  other  fishes.  In  modem  times  we  liavo 
sauces  in  great  variety:  there  are  those  ready  prepared,  as  Harvey's,  Worcestershire, 
Yoikahire  Relish,  eto.,  the  basis  of  which  is  ketchup  (q.v,),  which  of  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  extensively  known  sauces;  and  there  aire  a  large  number  prepared,  when  wanted, 
by  tjie  cook,  to  suit  eveir  kind  of  dish  sent  to  the  talile.  These  usually  consist  of  rich 
gravies,  thickened  with  flour  or  other  materials,  and  flavored  with  some  suitable  condi- 
ment. One  of  the  reproaches  of  British  cookery  is  the  extensive  use  of  a  sauce  caUed 
Veiled  butter,  vhich  is  usually  littie  tielter  than  bUl-Slickers'  paste,  and  which  St  the  best 
is  a  little  flour,  water,  and  butter  warmed  together,  and  well  mixed;  and  it  Is  the  habit 
to  serve  this  to  almost  every  kind  of  dish  needing  a  sauce,  whether  animal  or  vegetable. 
UTT'OISSOV,  or  SAUBiOE,  is  a  fascine  of  more  than  the  usual  length ;  but  the  princi- 
pal application  of  the  term  is  to  the  apparatus  for  firing  a  miliiajT  mine.  Tliia  consists  . 
cl  a  long  bag  or  pipe  of  linen,  clotb,  or  leather,  from  1  in.  to  l}  in.  in  diameter,  and 
charged  with  gunpowder.  One  end  Is  laid  in  the  mine  to  be  exploded;  the  other  is  con- 
ducted through  the  galieries  to  a  place  where  the  engineers  can  fire  it  in  safety.  The 
'   electric  spark  is  now  preferred  to  the  saucisson.    See  BLAartNO. 

UUEItKBAVT,  a  preparation  of  the  common  white  cabbage,  well  known  and  in 
extensive  use  In  Germany  and  the  n.  of  Europe,  where  it  supplies  during  the  winter  tho 
place  of  fresh  vegetables.  The  cabbages  are  gathered  when  they  have  formed  firm  white 
hearts;  and  these,  sliced  into  thin  shreds,  are  placed  in  a  succession  of  thin  layers  In  a 
cask,  each  layer  being  sprinkled  with  flue  salt,  to  which  some  add  juniper  berries,  cumin 
seed,  caraway  seeds,  or  other  condiment.  A  board  is  then  placed  on  the  top,  with  a 
heavy  weigbt,  so  as  to  press  the  whole  down  firmly,  but  gently.  After  a  time,  fermen- 
tation beglDs;  and  when  a  sour  smell  arises  from  the  cask,  it  must  be  removed  into  a 
cool  place,  and  kept  for  use.    It  Is  generally  eaten  boiled,  In  the  same  way  m  fresh  cab- 

UirSKBTW,  a  town  and  village  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  T. ;  on  the  Hudson  river  and  the 
West  Shore  railroad:  12  miles  n.  of  Kingston.  It  contains  a  high  school,  public  and 
school  libraries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  national,  state,  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights  ^d  elec- 
tric street  railroads,  has  manufactories  of  paper,  wood-pulp,  and  brick,  and  iron  works. 
'The  village  Is  at  the  mouth  of  Esopns  creek,  and  has  fine  water-power,  and  a  large  bust, 
ness  in  the  shipment  of  limestone  and  blueitone.     Pop.  '90,  town,  10,436;  village,  4237. 

BAHOOS,  a  t.  of  India,  the  ciiief  town  of  a  district  in  the  central  provinces,  is  situated 
in  a  hilly  tract  on  the  Bees,  or  Bes,  a  feeder  of  the  Jumna,  in  lat.  23°  fXf  n.,  and  long. 
78°  4&'  east.  Satigor  is  the  seat  of  a  military  cantonment  and  of  a  prison.  The  elevation 
is  so  considerable  that  the  climate  is  moderately  cool;  but  the  cantonment  Is  unhappily 
In  a  swampy  and  unhealthy  situation.  There  Is  soine  trade  in  salt.  Fop.  '91  of  town, 
44,974. 

BAOK,  a  CO.  in  a.w,  central  Wisconsin,  bounded  on  the  n.e.,  s,,  and  s.e.  by  the  Wis- 
consin river,  drained  by  the  Baratmo  river,  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern  railroads;  area,  8S7  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  S0,G75, 
chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  moderately  hilly  and  heavily  woodeil.  The 
soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  hops,  hay,  oats,  wheat,  and  livestock. 
Co.  seat,  B«u«boo. 

UTTLjAhe  first  king  of  Israel,  was  the  son  of  Elsh,  a  wealthy  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin. The  circumstances  that  marked  his  election  to  the  royal  dignity  are  familial 
to  all  tho  readers  of  Scripture,  and  need  not  be  repeated  here  (see  Jxws,  SAicnEL). 
Gigantic  in  stature,  noble  in  mien,  and  imperious  in  character,  he  appeared  admira- 
bly fitted  to  accomplish  the  task  of  consolidating  the  dislocated  triltes  of  Israel.  His 
earlier  achievements  augured  hopefully  for  his  future.  The  deliverance  of  the  men 
of  Jabesh  Gilead ;  above  all,  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  the  Moabltes,  Ammonitw, 
Edomites,  and  Ainaiekites,  were  unmistakable  proofs  of  his  vigorous  military  capacity, 
but  gradually  there  showed  itself  in  the  nature  of  the  man  a  wild  perversity — "an  em 
spirit  of  God,"  aa  it  is  called — culminating  in  paroxysms  of  insane  rage,  which  led  him 
to  commit  such  frightful  deeds  as  the  massacre  of  the  priests  of  Nob,   Samuel,  who  had 
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relired  from  the  "court"  of  Saul,  and  had  secretly  anointed  David  an  king,  did  not 
ceaM  to  "  mourn"  for  Che  wayward  monarch;  but  nothing  availed  to  Btay  liis  ^wnward 
career,  not  even  the  noble  virtues  of  bis  son  Jonathan ;  and  at  last  he  fell  in  a  disastrous 
and  bloody  battle  with  the  Fhilislines  on  Mount  Gilboa. 

UULOT.  Loma  F^licien  JosBpa  CtianAXi  db,  b.  Lille,  Praoce,  1807;  educated 
at  the  Paris  polytechnic  bcIiooI,  snd  entered  tlie  artillery  service.  In  1836  be  was" 
awarded  the  numismatic  prize  of  the  French  institute,  bavins;  before  tliat  obtained  a 
high  reputation  as  an  ^tiguary.  He  was  made  conservator  of  the  museum  of  artillery 
at  Paris.  He  devoted  himself  especially  to  oriental  uumtBmatics  and  antiquities;  made 
explorations  !n  Patestiue,  and  claimed  to  have  discovered  the  ruins  of  Sodom.     D.  1380. 

BAULSBtrST,  Eli,  b.  Kent  co.,  E>el.,  1817.  He  took  a  special  course  at  Dickinson  coll., 
Fenn.,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  law.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Del.  legislature, 
185.1-^;  was  elected,  as  a  dem.,  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  1871,  and  was  re-elected,  1874  and 
1883.     He  died  In  1803. 

SAriT  DX  SAKTTE  MAKCE,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Chippewa  ei 
rivpj-,  St.  Mary's  Fails  ship-canal,  and  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Ps 
llarle,  and  the  Duluth,  South  Shore,  and  Atlantic  railroads;  opposite  a  village  of  the 
same  name  in  Canada,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by  an  tntemational  r^lroad  bridge, 
putting  the  city  Into  communication  also  with  the  Canadian  trunk  lines.  The  cit;  has 
electric  light,  electric  street  railroad,  water  and  sewerage  plants,  a  branch  state  fish 
hatchery,  shipyard  and  marine  railway,  many  saw  and  lumber  mills,  and  manufactories 
of  flour,  machinery,  cigars,  brick,  snd  ahingles.     Pop.  '90,  S7W. 

UVK&KKZ,  Jameb.  Baron  de,  a  celebrated  naval  hero,  was  descended  from  aq  old 
Prench  family,  which  had  long  been  settled  in  Quemscr,  and  was  born  there  Mar.  11, 
1757.  He  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman  at  the  age  of  18,  and  served  in  the  American 
war  (1774-82).  receiving  for  his  gallantry  at  the  attack  of  Charieston  (ITTSIthe  grade  of 
lieut. ;  but  he  was  recalled  l>eforethe  end  of  this  war,  and  placed  under  sir  Hyde  Parker. 
He  did  good  service  hi  the  action  off  the  Dogger  Bank  (Aug.,  1781),  and  was  rewardt-d 
with  promotion  to  the  rank  of  oonimander,  being  soon  Mterward  placed  under  the 
orders  of  Admirsl  Kempenfeidt  on  the  Jamaica  atatlon.  At  the  great  flriit  between  Rod- 
ney and  De  Graase  (April  13,  1783),  Saumaiez  oommADded  the  JtesnC,  a  linfrof-battte 
ship,  and  gained  much  distinction  by  bis  coolness  and  intrepidity  titroughoat  For  his 
gaikut  capture  of  the  French  frigata  Za  .fiSanioA,  with  one  inferior  In  dza  and  equip- 
ment, he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood;  and  In  command  of  the  OrKm,  a  seventy- 
four,  he  served  under  lord  Bridport  at  the  battle  of  I'Orieot,  June  23,  1795.  He  also 
took  a  promlneut  part  in  the  battle  oS  cape  6t.  Vincent  (Feb.  14, 1707),  and  was  second 
in  command  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  which  he  was  severely  wounded.  In  1801  ho 
became  a  barooet.  and  vice-admlrai  of  the  blue;  and  in  the  saine  year  fought  his  gr^t- 
est  action  off  Cadiz  (July  13),  defeating  a  French- Spanish  fleet  of  10  liue-of-batUe  shipa 
and  4  frigates,  with  a  squadrou  less  than  half  their  strength,  and  causing  to  the  enemy 
a  loss  of  8,000  men  and  three  ships.  Tliis  contest,  than  wliich,  accordmg  to  admiral 
Nelson,  "a  greater  was  never  fought,"  gained  for  Baumarez  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  tiie 
freedom  of  Sio  city  of  London,  and  the  thanlcs  of  parliament  In  the  Russian  war  ho 
commanded  the  Baltic  fleet,  and  took  or  destroyed  two  large  Russian  flotUias  (July, 
1808).  In  1814  he  became  admiral,  vica-admiral  of  Great  Britain  in  1821,  was  created  a 
E^r  in  1881,  and  died  at  Quemsey,  Oct  S,  1836.  Bis  life  has  been  written  by  sir  Jotm 
Ross  ( Jf«mot>t  ^  Admiral  Lord  da  SaJtmarex,  i  vols.,  1888). 

UncUB,  a  t,  of  IVance,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Loire,  In  the  department  of  Halne-et- 
liOlre,  30  m.  s.e.  Of  Angers  by  railway.  Bridges  connect  the  town  with  a  suburb  on  the 
r^ht  bank  of  the  river.  The  riverside  is  iiued  with  handsome  quays,  and  there  are  good 
brlii)res  and  agreeable  promenades.  The  h6tel-de-ville  and  the  castle  are  prominent 
buildings.  R(»aries  of  cocoa-nut  shells,  linen,  cambric,  and  articles  in  enamel  are  manu- 
factured. The  trade  of  Saumur  Is  In  spirits,  com,  wines,  hemp,  and  linen.  Pop.  '&J, 
12,825. 

flAiniDEBS,  a  CO.  in  e.  Nebraska,  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  the  Platte  river; 
drainod  by  Saline,  Cottonwood,  and  other  creeks;  traversed  by  the  Union  Pacific  and 
other  railroads;  about  740  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  21,577,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  sur- 
face is  level,  with  little  timber.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  piodnctlons  are  com, 
wheat,  oats,  and  hay.     Co.  seat,  Wahoo. 

BAmntXU,  £[>BRA.IH  DoD,  i>.n.,  1808-72;  b.  N.  J.;  praduate  of  Yale  coll^,  1831; 
^udied  theology  at  Princeton,  and  was  settled  overs  Presbyterian  cburch  In  Virginia 
for  many  yean.  After  residing  for  a  short  time  in  Pottstown,  Penn.,  and  making  the 
tour  of  Europe,  he  returned  to  Pennsylvania  and  founded  the  Saunders  institute  at 
West  Philadelphia  In  1867,  In  1871  he  founded  the  Presbyterian  hosplUl  of  PhiUdel- 
phla,  by  tlie  presentation  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  of  the  institute,  and  raising 
$100,000  addlttonal  by  subscription ;  the  new  Institntion  to  be  for  a  memoriid  to  his  son 
Courtiand,  author  of  A  New  Sydem  of  LrUin  Paradi^nu,  wiUt  a  Synojuit  tff  fiecJeMmu^ 
1800,  who  fell  at  Antletam  fighting  in  the  Union  army,  1882,  aged  21. 
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SAUJUJUIS,  Fredsbick,  b.  London,  1801;  commenced  tbe  publihhing  biulneu  In 
New  i'ork,  1636;  was  for  h  time  asalsumt  editor  of  the  Evening  Pott;  ualatant  Ubnrian 
of  the  Astor  library  1650-79,  and  lihnrl^,  1876-9ti,  when  he  preoeuted  the  tniste«B  with 
a  MS.  history  of  the  library  on  which  he  liad  worked  for  niftiiy  yearn.  Among  bU  pub- 
liahed  writ  lags,  Salad  for  the  Solitary,  viA  Salad  for  the  Sociai,  have  been  especially  popular, 
and  have  be^  printed  In  London  as  well  lu  In  New  York. 

UmroXU,  PsuTCE,  I775-I8Mi  a  negro,  b,  Thetford,  Vt.  Uavlne  obtaioed  a  com- 
petent education  he  taught  Bchool  in  Colclieater,  Conn,  and  afterward  in  Boston.  In, 
1807  be  went  to  Hajti,  and  soon  afterward  was  sent  to  England  by  Henri  Cluistopbe, 
president  of  the  republic,  to  obtain  books,  teachers,  and  Bcliool  apparatus.  After  this 
baunders  returned  to  the  United  States,  studied  dinnity,  and  minlatered  acceptably  to  a 
church  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  also  a  lawyer,  and  revisitinz  Haytl  he  was  appointed 
attorney-general,  in  which  edacity  he  framed  the  criminal  code  of  the  republic,  as  use- 
fal  for  the  Haytiens  as  the  code  Napoleon  was  for  the  French.  He  published  the 
Hai/lien  Paperi  and  several  smaller  wo^;  and  died  in  Hayti  in  1840. 

UUnJSBaoir,  NiCHOi.i^  ll.1).,  a  distinguished  English  scholar,  was  b.  at  Thurlw- 
ton  in  Yoi^stiire,  in  1683.  H«  became  blind  from  BmaEl-pox  at  the  age  of  twelve 
months,  but  received  a  good  education,  including  instruction  in  tlie  clasaica,  which  was 
orally  oommunicated.  His  strong  predilecrion  for  mathematics  becoming  known  to  hie 
friends,  attempts  were  made  with  success  to  instruct  liim  in  oritlimetic,  geometry,  and 
algebn,  by  me«ns  of  ingdiious  mecfaanical  contrivances  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
describe.  In  1707  be  came  to  Christ's  college,  Oxford,  as  a  teacher,  and  there  delivered 
a  series  of  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  philosophy,  including  (strange  to  say)  a  discusuon 
of  Newton's  theory  of  optics.  Four  years  afterward  he  succeeded  Wbiaton  as  Lucas- 
ian  profeasor,  and  died  April  19,  17^.  A  valuable  and  elaborate  treatise  on  elgebra, 
from  his  pen,  was  published  in  1740  (3  vois.,  8to).  and  another  on  fluxiooB,  incJuding 
a  commeulary  on  some  parts  of  Newton's  Prineipia,  in  1756.  The  mental  process  by 
which  he  waa  enabled  to  understand  the  rules  of  perspective,  the  projections  of  the 
splietc,  and  some  of  the  more  recondite  propositions  of  solid  geometry,  seems  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  himself,  and  was  almost  wholly  unintelligible  to  others. 

His  sense  of  feeling  waa  extremety  acute ;  and  he  is  said  even  to  have  been  able  to 
distinguish,  bf  this  sense  alone,  true  Uoman  medals  from  counterfeits.  He  could  Judge 
fairly  of  the  size  of  a  room  and  of  hts  position  in  It  by  the  sound  of  his  own  footsteps, 
and  could  tetl,  in  some  inexplicable  manner,  when  light  clouds  were  paaaing  across  the 
sun's  disk. 

BAU'BU,  in  the  systems  of  Cuvler  and  other  recent  naturalists,  an  order  of  reptiles 
'   '      '  '         ■    ■  '     '  g^j  i^ijij  Bcales  or  with  bony  plates;  a  more  or  less 

IS  only  two  apparent,  the  rudimentary  hind-limbs 
being  concealed  beneath  the  ekin;  the  mouth  always  furnished  with  teetti;  the  ribs 
movable,  rising  and  falling  in  respiration;  the  young  issuing  from  the  eg^  In  a  form 
similar  to  that  of  the  mature  animal. — To  this  order  belong  crocodiles,  alligators,  etc. ; 
chameleons,  geckos,  iguanas,  agamas,  varans,  teguixios,  lizards,  skinks,  etc.,  numerous 
famiUea,  some  of  which  contain  many  genera  and  species.  Ciocodilee  and  their  allies, 
being  covered  with  bony  plates  instead  of  overlapping  scales,  are  by  some  naturalists 
removed  from  among  the  saurians,  and  a  place  nearer  to  the  chelonians  is  assigned  to 
them.  In  their  general  form  and  structure,  however,  they  correspond  with  saurians, 
and  Iiave  no  resemblance  to  chelonians.  The  recent  sauria  are  far  excelled  in  size  and 
in  variety  of  strange  forms  by  the  fossil  sauria  as  tbe  pUtiotaurru,  ichthyoaawua,  etc. 

UUIUH.  Jacques,  a  celebrated  French  Protestant  preacher,  was  b.  at  Ntmes, 
Jan.  S,  1677.  studied  at  Geneva,  and  was  chosen  minister  of  a  Walloon  church  in 
London  in  1701.  But  the  climate  of  England  did  not  agree  with  his  delicate  health;  and 
in  170S  he  settled  at  the  Hague,  where  bis  extraordinary  gift  of  pulpit  oratory  was  pro- 
digiously admired,  but  not  By  hie  clerical  brethren,  who  enviously  assuled  him  with  the 
accusation  of  heresy.  The  ground  of  their  chaise  was  that  Saunn  bad  attributed  false- 
hood to  Ood.  Commenting  in  a  thesis  on  tbe  conduct  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  chap,  xvi.) 
when  about  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem  to  anoint  David.  Saurin  had  pointed  out  that  6od 
certainlT  induced  the  prophet  to  adopt  such  measures  and  such  language  as  could  not 
but  lead  king  8aui  to  beheve  what  was  not  true.  He  argued,  however,  that  the  "  will 
of  God"  can  never  command  what  is  criminal  or  wrong,  and  that  this  deceptIon-~t[ii<> 
fiibebood,  as  men  would  call  it — was  quite  innocent  and  permissible.  Saurin's  logic  is 
not  periiuie  quite  faultless,  but  he  at  least  deserves  credit  for  not  denying  the  existence 
of  a  mortu  difficulty.  The  dispute  was  carried  to  the  synod  of  Hague,  and  Saurin  was 
mbjected  to  a  series  of  petty  persecutions  tliat  shortened  his  days.  He  died  at  the  Hague 
in  1790.  As  a  preacher,  Saurin  bas  often  been  compared  with  Bossuet,  whom  he  rivals 
bt  tartx,  if  not  Id  grace  and  subtletv  of  religious  sentiment.  His  chief  productions  are : 
Stnaon*  tvrdiveri  Te^tt  (to  V Ecrilurt Saint*  (La  Haye,  1708-25);  JVouwaiu!  Serrtums 
•urla  J^u«u»i(RotteTdam,  1732);  Diteoun  tnr  let  EvinemenUletpivtmimorableidii  K.Kt 
i*  N.  r.fAmst.  17aO<28);  Abme  de  ta  TMologie  ei  da  la  Xarate  GhTSUenntt  en  Farmr 
A  Caiiekunu  (Amit  17^;  ondEiaidti  ChrittiaTutrM  m  ^VanM  (La  Haye,  1735). 

lAITEOID  7IBHE8.  a  name  sometimes  employed  to  designate  Qshes  which  approach 
hi  their  structure  to  saurian  reptiles.     Of  recent  sauroid  fishes  examples  are  found  in 


bony  pikes  (q.v.)  and  sturgeona  (q.v.J.  Fossil  sauroid  fishes  are  numeroaa,  some  of 
them  of  ve^  large  size.  The  teeth  of  nugalic/UAj/t  are  nearly  4  in.  In  length,  far  exceed- 
ing those  of  an;  ezistiDg'  fish,  and  bony  plates  of  the  aame  flab  have  been  found  5  io, 
in  diameter. 

U.UBOP'Sn)&,  a  diTisIon  of  Tertebrata,  cstabllahcd  by  Prof.  HuxW  to  include  tl:c 
birds  and  reptiles,  which  he  with  others  considera  to  liave  so  many  amnitiea  aa  only  to 
be  separated  by  class  distinctiocs.  The  common  anatomical  characteristics  in  Uiia 
diTision  are  the  alisence  of  ^lls,  the  poBseasion  of  an  amnion  and  allantois,  the  articii 
lalion  ot  the  skull  with  the  vertebral  column  by  a   single  occipital  condyle,  llie  com 

Esition  of  each  branch  of  the  lower  Jaw  of  several  pieces,  the  arttculatiou  of  the  lower 
V  with  the  skull  by  the  intervention  of  a  bone  called  the  ot  gvadratitm  or  four-sided 
ne,  aod  the  possession  of  nucleated  red  blood  corpuscles.    See  Vkbtkbbata. 

Ur'ET  PIKZ,  Sccmberetor,  a  genus  of  flshce  of  tbe  order  pharj/ngegTuilM  and  family 
tetmtberaocida,  having  the  body  greatly  elongated,  and  covered  with  minute  scales;  tbs 
head  also  much  elongated,  and  the  Jaws  produced  into  a  long  siiarp  beak,  as  in  the  gsi 
Ssh  (q,T.);  from  which,  however,  the  present  genus  diflera  in  the  division  of  the  dorasl 
and  anal  fins  into  flnlets,  as  in  mackerels.  One  species  (5.  laurtu)  is  common  on  ihe 
British  coasts.  Tt  is  about  IS  in.  long,  the  back  dark-blue,  the  under  parts  white; 
the  fins  dusky-brown.  It  approaches  the  coast,  and  enters  flrtha  in  shoals,  which 
are  pursued  by  larger  fishes,  porpoises,  etc. ;  and  in  order  to  escape  from  these,  ilM 
saury  pike  often  leaps  out  of  the  water,  or  rusheB  along  the  surface,  for  a  distance  of 
100  ft.  scarcely  dipping  or  seeming  to  touch  the  water.  Hence  the  name  Skipper, 
wlilch  it  very  commonly  receives  on  the  British  coasts.  Vast  shoals  sometimes  enter 
bays,  so  that  they  may  be  taken  by  patlfuls,  and  great  numbeia  are  sometimes  found 
among  the  sludge  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide,  in  the  upper  parts  of  tbe  firth  ot  Forth  and 
elaewEere.     The  flesh  of  the  saury  pike  is  palatable. 

SAO'SAOX,  a  well-known  preparation  of  the  flesh  of  various  animsla  for  culinary  [Hir- 
poses.  It  is  made  by  chopping  the  raw  meat  very  fine,  adding  salt  and  other  flavoring 
materials,  and  often  bread-crumbs  also,  tbe  whole  forming  a  pasty  mass.  This  is  prewed 
into  poriions  of  the  Intestines  ot  the  animal,  previously  thorouglUy  cleaned  and  properly 
prepared.  Usually,  a  considerable  length  ot  the  intestine  is  filled  and  divided  Into 
separate  sausages,  by  constricting  it  with  pieces  of  string,  at  short  Intervals.  Tlie 
sausages  ot  Lucania  were  very  celebrated  among  the  Bomans. 

BAUBAeE-FOWni.    See  TsicHiinAsiB. 

SAUUIEB,  F^Liz  OuBTAVE,  French  general,  bom  Jan.  16,  16!S,at  Troyes.  He 
became  an  officer  In  an  Infantry  regiment  in  1850,  took  part  in  the  Crimean  waTi  the 
Italian  war  of  1S5S,  the  Mexican  expe<)itIon,  and  a  campaign  In  Africa,  and  In  1869  was 
made  colonel.  In  ISTO  he  commanded  one  of  the  regiments  belonging  to  the  gurison 
of  Mets.  He  w a*  taken  prisoner,  but  escaping  through  Austria  and  Italy,  returned 
and  joined  the  army  of  the  Loire.  In  Nov.,  1^73,  he  was  returned  as  deputy  for  the 
department  of  Aube,  and  In  the  national  assembly  adhered  to  the  left  center,  t*klne 
an  active  share  in  all  questions  of  military  reform.  In  1878  he  was  promoted  to  lieu 
tenant-general,  in  1881  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  In  Algeria,  and  In  1884  vas 
appointed  military  governor  of  Paris.  In  case  of  war  he  baa  supreme  command  of  the 
French  Army, 

BAUSBUBE,  Houacb  Benedict  db,  a  celebrated  Swiss  physicist  and  geologist,  was 
h.  at  Conches,  near  Geneva,  Feb.  17,  1740.  His  education  was  attended  to  with 
such  success  that,  in  1783,  young- Saussure  obtained  the  chair  ot  physics  and  philosophy 
in  the  university  ot  Geneva.  In  1768  be  commenced  the  famous  series  ot  journeys 
which  were  fraught  with  such  ImporlAnt  consequences  Io  science  and  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion; and  during  the  course  ot  which  he  visited  the  Jura  and  Vosges  mountains,  those 
of  Qcrmany,  Gagland,   Italy,  Switzerland,  Sicily,  and  the   adjacent  isles;  the   extinct 

iters  of  AuvergDo.  etc.;  and  traversed  the  Alps  no  less  Ihan   14  limes,  crossing  Iheni 

8  different  routes.     He  was  the  first  "  traveler"  who  ever  ascended  to  the  summit  of 

>nt  Blanc;  he  camped  for  17  days  on  the  Col  du  0£anl.  and  finished  his  Alpine 
achievements  by  the  ascent  of  Monte  Rosa  in  1788.  During  this  extensive  course  of 
travel,  he  made  numerous  observations  on  the  minerals,  physical  features,  botany,  and 
meteorology  of  the  mountain  ranges  he  visited;  and  these  observations  were  found, 
after  having  undergone  a  searching  examination,  to  be  as  correct  and  valuable  as  thc^ 
were  numerous.  In  short,  they  put  the  science  of  geology  for  the  first  time  on  a  baats 
of  fact,  The  work  in  which  they  are  found  is  entitled  V^ngea  dam  k*  Alpa  etc. 
(Neutchatel,  Geneva,  Paris,  1779-96,  4  volsj,  and  is  much  admired  for  its  accurate  and 
splendid  descriptions  of  Alpine  scenery.  His  observations  were  not  made  withoulcon- 
eiderable  preliminary  labor,  tor  he  found  it  necessary  to  Improve  his  thermometer, 
hydrometer,,  eudiometer,  electrometer,  anemometer,  and  to  Invent  other  two  inslnimenia 
— viz.,  the  cyanomelcr  and  diapbanomeler.  before  his  investigations,  which  were  con- 
ducted with  much  care  and  candor,  produced  satisfactory  results.  lu  1786  Saussure 
resigned  his  chair ;  and  in  1708  was  appointed  professor  of  naturtd  history  in  the  central 
school  of  the  itepartment  of  Leman  (formed  oo  the  annexation  of  Geneva  to  France);  but 
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four  yean  afterward,  he  was  struck  with  paralysis,  and  after  a  long  period  of  sofFering, 
died  at  Geneva,  Jan.  22,  1799.  Besides  the  great  work  above  mentioDed,  he  irrote 
enineroug  olliers,  the  chief  of  which  are  Obtemaivmt  rar  rieo've  da  FmaUet  <*  3e» 
Fitaie*  (17S2);  Ih  PraevpuU  Brrorum  no*lrcruin  Caiait,  ea  Mejitu  Faeultatibut  Oriundia 
(ITM);  De  Eteeineilate  (1766);  Be  Aqua  (1771);  But  Vhygrovmirie  ^783),  which,  accoid-  . 
ing  to  Cuvier.  Is  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  science  in  the  ISlli  a ;  and 
in  which  SauBBure  set  forth  his  discovery  of  the  dilatation  in  bulk,  and  diminution  ia 
specific  grftTlty,  of  air  charged  with  moisture.  His  "Description  of  the  Alps,"  apartion 
of  his  great  work,  was  pnbuahed  aeparatelj  in  1884,  at  Geneva  and  Paris, 

SA1TTXAKTIKA  is  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  four  great  schools  or  systems  of 
Buddhism,  the  three  oQiers  being  called  YaS^idtMiat,  Madhyamika,  and  YugdelidTa, 
They  recogoizo  the  authority  of  the  Mtr&»  (q.v.),  but  reject  that  of  the  Abhidliarma.— 
See  C.  F.  Koeppen.  DU  Bemon  da  BaddAa  (Berlin.  1867);  and  W.  WaseUJew,  Ikt 
Buddliitmut,  aeiaa  Sogmtn,  GeiMeAtt  vnd  Lilteraiur  (8L  Petersburg,  I860). 

B&TAQE,  Jaues,  U.D.,  1784-1978;  h.  Boston:  gradualcd  at  Harvard,  and  wa« 
admitted  to  the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  executive  council,  of  the  conatltu- 
tional  conventiou  of  1830,  and  of  both  branches  of  the  legislature.  He  was  a  leonied 
antiquarian,  and  president  of  the  MassachusettB  historical  society.  Among  h\3  publica- 
tions are  an  edition  of  John  Wlnthrop's  Hittoru  ofNme  England,  and  a  valuable  0«tMS> 
loffieal  Stetumary  of  lAa  Mrit  Bettiert  of  Nev)  En^nd. 

UVAQE,  MiwoT  Jdmon,  b.  Norrldgewock,  Me.,  1841  ;  jrraduated  ot  Bancor  theoi. 
sem..  1864,  and  was  ordained  l^  the  Cong,  mlnistrr.  In  1873  he  becarr-e  r  I'nitHrton, 
was  pastor  of  a  church  in  Chicago,  and  was  tnen  called  to  Boston.  In  1806  he  became 
associate  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collyer  In  New  York.    He  is  a  veir  radical  thinker,  and  has 

C'  'Ished,  among  other  worlu,  ChrMianily  Vu  Sdtnce  of  MaiUutod  (1873);  Tht  Beligiini  of 
iilion  (1376);  Light  on  tht  CUmd(WlW);  Tht  MaraU  of  Ewlulvm ;  Lift  Quatitms  (1880); 

Tht  Modem  Sphynx  and  lonu  of  her  RiddUt ;  Poemi  (1883) ;  Beiitf>  alxiiU  Ok  Bible ,-  Man. 

fffrmon,  and  Child  (1884);    Reli^iim  for  To-day  (1897).    He  is  an  industrious  writer  and 
an  interesting  speazer,  expending  his  chief  strength,  however,  In  attack. 

SAVABE,  RicHABD,  an  English  poet,  was  b.  in  London,  Jan.  16,  1096.  He  was 
the  fruit  of  an  illicit  intercourse  between  lord  Rivers  and  tie  countess  of  Macclesfleld, 
which  resulted  is  the  divorce  of  the  lady,  and  the  declared  Illegitimacy  of  her  oSspring. 
Lord  Rivera,  though  permitting  his  name  to  be  given  to  the  child,  seems  not  to  have 
concerned  lumself  further  with  him  at  all;  and  at  the  bands  of  his  mother  he  met  with 
only  the  grossest  neglect.  To  the  intcrferpnce  of  lier  mother,  lady  Mason,  he  was 
indebted  toi  ids  educadon,  received  at  the  grammar  school  of  St.  Albans.  Afterward, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  shoemaker  in  Holbom,  hut  an  accidentrevealingto  him  the  secret 
of  hla  biith,  he  quitted  Uiis  obscure  handicraft.  Repeatedly  and  in  Tain  be  appealed 
to  the  tender  sympathies  of  his  mother,  who  declined  even  (o  see  him,  and  withheld 
all  acknowledgement  and  assistance.  Failing  other  means  ot  Bul)9lstence,  he  turned  bis 
attention  to  literature,  and  at  an  early  age  produced  several  comedies,  which  met  with 
but  little  success.  Somewhat  more  fortunate  was  his  tragedy  of  Sir  Tlurmat  Oafrbary, 
which  though  indifferently  received  on  tbe  stage,  with  the  author  himself  as  actor  of 
(he  leading  part,  obtained  in  print  some  approval,  and  put  a  little  money  in  his  purse. 
In  1727  he  killed  a  man  in  a  drunken  tavern  brawl — an  offense  for  which  he  was  tried, 
nnd  sentenced  to  death.  A  pardon  was,  however,  obtained  for  htm  on  the  intercession 
of  the  countess  of  Hertford  with  the  queen,  and  the  details  of  his  story  becoming  widely 
known,  a  strong  feeling  arose  in  his  favor.  Though  his  mother  continued  inexorable, 
and  would,  it  was  thought,  have  been  well  pleased  to  be  rid  of  him  by  the  bands  of  tbe 
hangman,  certain  of  her  relations  interested  themselves  in  bim,  and  he  was  received  into 
the  household  of  lord  Tyrconnel,  who  allowed  him  £200  a  year,  and  otherwise  treatfi] 
him  with  considerate  generosity.  His  poem.  The  Wanderer,  was  now  published;  its 
■uccesa  was  great,  and  for  a  time  the  career  of  Sav^e  was  prosperous,  and  even  brill- 
iant But  it  did  not  very  long  remain  so.  The  inveterate  irregularity  of  his  habits 
involved  bim  in  difficuttiea  with  lord  Tyrconnel,  and  ttiey  parted  with  mutual  recrimi- 
Datktna.  Aicer  this,  he  sunk  irretrleTably.  Though  he  failed  in  an  attempt  to  obtain 
tbe  post  of  poet-laureate,  a  poem  which  he  wrote  to  commemorate  her  birthday  so  pleased 
the  queen,  that  along  with  "  a  permission  to  write  annually  on  the  same  subject."  she 
conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  £50  a  year.  This  sum,  which  might  have  been  to  him 
the  basis  of  a  modest  sulisislence,  it  was  his  regular  habit  to  dissipate  in  a  week's 
debaucherv,  passing  the  rest  of  the  year  in  what  disreputable  fashion  he  could.  On  tlie 
failure  of  his  pension  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  a  subscriptioQ  wss  set  on  foot,  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  Pope,  with  the  view  ot  sending  l;im  to  live  giiietly  at  Swan. 
*.■%  ifi  Wales.  Thither,  accordingly,  he  retired;  but  happening  to  visit  Bristol,  where 
he  lived  In  the  reckless  manner  habitual  to  him,  he  was  arrested  for  a  debt  of  £8,  and 
died  in  prison  there,  on  July  31,  1743,  The  poetry  of  Savage,  though  a  few  cigorons 
lines  of  it  continue  to  be  rememl)ered,  ia  scarcely  siicli  as  of  itaelf  would  have  sufficed 
for  a  permanent  reputation.  His  most  powerful  and  finished  piece  is  Tkc  Battiird,  in 
which  be  held  his  mother  up  to  public  execration.  Sucb  celebrity  as  still  attends  bin 
name  he  owes,  however,  almost  entirely  to  the  life  of  him  by  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  tn  the 
time  of  his  own  early  struggles,  was  thrown  much  into  his  society. 
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BATASSS,  or  Wild  Hbk,  InheraldTj.areof  frequent  occnrrence  Msnpporten.  Tbey 
are  rcpreseoled  naked,  acid  sltiO,  particularly  in  (lie  Inter  heraldry,  are  usuallj  vreatbed 
about  the  head  and  tbe  middle  with  laurel,  and  often  furnished  with  a  clnb  In  the 
exterior  hand.     Bavagea  are  especially  prevalent  in  the  heraldry  of  Scotlaad. 

BAVAnfAH,  a  river  vhich  forms  the  boundary  between  Georela  and  South  Carolina, 
rises  in  the  Alleghanles,  on  the  Bouth-weatern  border  of  North  Carolina,  and  flows  B.e. 
to  the  Atlantic.     Its  len^h  la  450  m.,  navigable  to  Augusta. 

BATAKVAH,  eo.  Mat  of  Chatham  co.,  Ga.,  and  among  Sonthern  cities  second  only  to 
New  Orieans  In  commercial  Importance,  ia  situated  on  a  bold  bluff  of  aand  about  40  fl. 
above  low  water,  on  tbe  ■■  side  of  the  Savannah  river,  18  m.  from  Its  mouth,  and  115  m. 
by  rail  B.w.  of  Charleston,  in  lat.  30°  5'  n.,  long.  Sl°  8'  w.  It  has  a  water  front  of  3  m., 
and  estends  back  from  the  river  about  2  m.  The  yearly  mean  temperature  Is  66.76°, 
and  its  winter  climate  Is  delightful.  Tbe  city,  built  chiefly  of  brick,  ia  laid  out  with 
absolute  regularity,  all  the  streets  CTOaslng  at  right  angles,  but  its  wealth  of  aeml-tropl- 
cal  ahade-treea  and  the  thirty-four  small  parks  which  are  scattfred  throughout  its  ex- 
tent prevent  any  Impression  of  monotony.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  lies  tiie 
beautiful  Forsyth  parE  (30  acres),  having  a  fountain  modeled  after  that  of  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde,  of  Paris.  The  parade  ground,  which  forma  a  part  of  this  park,  contains 
a  flne  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead.  Johnson,  or  Monument 
square,  has  a  Doric  obelisk  commemoratlnK  Gen.  Nathanael  Greene  and  (7ount  Pulaski, 
and  at  Monter^  square,  on  the  very  spot  where  he  fell,  there  la  a  lofty  shaft  anrmoiuited 
bv  a  statue  of  Liberty  unfurling  the  national  banner,  in  memory  of  Pulaski.  There  is 
also  in  Madlaon  square  a  monument  to  Sergeant  William  Jasper,  of  Revolutionary  fame. 
Boiiaventure  cemetery,  four  miles  south  of  tbe  city,  with  avenues  of  live  oakj,  draped 
with  long  gray  Spanish  moss,  is  very  impressive.  Among  the  prominent  edifices  are  the 
new  coun^  court  house,  Hodgson  hall,  containing  the  library  and  collections  of  the 
Ueorgla  historical  aoc.,  costom  house,  city  exchange,  Oglethorpe  club  house,  Chatham 
academy,  Guards'  arsenal,  Telfair  academy  of  arts.  Cotton  exchange,  Convent  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul,  St.  Andrew's  hali,  the  R.  C.  Cathedral,  St.  John's  and  Christ  Episcopal 
churches,  the  Independent  Presbyterian  eh.,  and  Mickva  Israel  synagogue.  There 
are  about  00  churchea,  a  medical  college,  several  hospitals,  an  orphan  aaylum,  Epis. 
orphans'  home,  Hi.  Joseph'a  infirmary,  and  other  beneficent  instltutlona.  There  are 
several  foundries,  rice-mlUa,  cotton-compressors,  planlng-mlUa,  a  paper-mill,  cotton 
factory,  gas  and  water  works,  aud  street  railways.  The  city  Is  well  supplied  with  public 
and  private  schools.  Among  the  pleasant  summerreaorta  In  tbe  vicinity  Is  Tybce  Beach, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  much  frequented  for  bathing.  Bay  street,  a  narrow  street  at 
the  foot  of  the  bluff,  which  overhangs  the  river,  is  the  principal  avenue  for  n'holcaale 
trade.  Tbe  railroads  entering  Lbe  city  are  the  Central  of  Georgia,  the  Florida  Central 
and  Peninsular,  the  Georgia  and  Alabama,  and  several  branches  of  the  Plant  system. 
There  are  steamers  to  Boston,  Xew  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Liverpool,  as 
well  as  to  various  Southern  cities.  The  harbor  accommodates  the  largeat  sea-going  ves- 
sels, and  the  river  la  navigable  as  far  as  Augusta.  Savannah  is  the  second  city  In  the 
United  Statea  in  the  amount  of  Its  cotton  exporta.  Ite  trade  in  Itimber,  rice,  feriillzers, 
and  naval  stores  is  also  large.  Tbe  U,  9.  census  of  JS90  reported  for  Savannah,  244 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  (5,379,T74  capital  and  2,760  nersons.  paying 
f  l,:tl^J,1;jOfor  wages  and  $3,207,604  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued 
at  ?fl,.tlt),066.  The  tmpori«  of  merchandise,  1890-7,  aggregated  (415,900;  exporU, 
*2:j,442,700. 

8;tvannfth  vraa  settled  In  1T88  by  a  colony  of  130  persona  from  England,  under  the 
leadership  of  Gen.  Oglethorpe.  He  'wished  to  provide  an  asylum  for  Protestants  of 
all  nutions,  and  especially  for  the  poor  debtors  of  England,  forwliom  hia  aympathy  had 
been  aroused  when,  as  Chairman  of  a  Committee  ot  tbe  House  of  Commons,  he  visited 
the  English  prisons.  During  the  three  years  following  a  considerable  number  of  Mo- 
ravians, Lutherans,  and  other  Germans,  and  some  Scolcn  Highlanders  were  added  to  tho 
colcmy.  It  was  captured  by  tlic  British  In  1TT8,  and  in  the  attempt  by  the  French  anil 
Amcrtcnn  army  to  retake  it,  Oct.,  17ifl,  Count  Pulaski  lost  his  life.  Savannnh  was  in- 
C(iTpor;iti:d  ss  a  City  in  1789.  It  was  ravuged  by  a  great  Are  In  179(1,  and  by  anot^r 
Etili  more  destnictive  in  1820.  Tho  first  ateamship  lo  cross  the  Atlantic  Htarl«d  fron» 
Savannnh  in  1819.  The  port  was  blockaded  by  the  U.  9.  fleet  from  1881-1865,  and  the 
cily  was  capturc<l  by  Ocn.  Sherman,  Dec.  21,  18S4.  Ite  progress  bid ce  the  war  has  beea 
very  rapid.    Pop.  1860,  22,392 ;  1870,  28,235  j  1880.  80,709  ;  1890.  48.189. 

BAVAKT,  Anne  Jean  Marie  Rkn£,  Due  de  Rovlgo,  a  French  gen.  and  diplomn- 
tlst,  was  b.  at  Marco,  in  Ardenues,  April  26,  1774,  entered  the  arm")-  as  a  volunteer  in 
1790,  and  served  with  distinction  in  the  army  of  tiie  Rhine.  In  1797  he  nccompnnied 
Bcs:iix  to  E''ypt  as  eA^  Sacadron,  and  remnliicd  under  his  command  as  long  as  that 
gi'iicnil  lived.  After  the  battle  of  Marengo  (1800).  Napoleon  made  him  his  aid-de-camp, 
and  for  several  ^cara  employed  hlra  only  in  political  affairs,  for  which  he  sliowed  an 
adminiblu  capacity.  In  1803,  he  was  made  gen.  of  brigade  ;  in  1804,  as  commandantof 
tlie  troops  slutioned  at  Vincenncs,  he  pre.'^idcd  at  the  execution  of  the  due  d'Enghien, 
an  event  wblch  he  Is  believed  to  have  unduly  hastened  ;  and  in  the  Pruaso- Russian  Aus- 
trian wars  of  1806-08,  he  acquired  high  military  reputation,  his  victory  at  Uatrolcnka 
(Fell.  16.  1807)  being  really  a  brilliant  achievement.  Created  duke  of  Rovlgo  in  the 
biginning  of  the  following  year,  he  wns  sfnt  to  Spain  by  the  emporor,  and  negotiated 
the  ]iorfi(llous  arrangement  by  which  the  Bpiinisli  king  and  his  son  w^re  kidnapped.    In 


lis  femcr- 

IfflO,  he  replaced  Pouch£  as  minister  of  police.  After  the  fall  of  Napolaon.  to  whon 
be  bad  always  been  passlonatel;,  and,  we  mar  f^,  nnacnipaloaHly  devoted,  he  irlahed 
to  acoompADy  him  to  Bt.  Helena;  but  he  wb£  conflned  by  the  British  govenuoent  at 
Xsltft  for  seven  moaths,  when  be  succeeded  in  mokiDg  tiis  eecftpe,  and  getting  on  board 
a  ship,  was  landed  at  Bmyma.  After  experiencing  sevsnl  vicissitudes,  he  returned  to 
.  Paris  in  1818,  and  was  reinstated  in  bis  titles  and  houon.  In  1638  be  removed  to  Bone; 
but  St  the  close  of  18S1,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  Africa, 
and  during  his  brief  adiniQistnUoii  of  affairs  in  Algeria,  exhibited  a  splendid  energy 
and  generalship.  But  ill-health  forced  him  to  witiidraw  to  France  la  Mat.  1838,  and  on 
June  2d  following,  be  died  at  Paris.  Bavary's  ilimaia-et  (Par.  8  vols.  1828)  axe  among 
tbe  most  curious  and  instructive  docnmenta  relating  to  tlie  period  of  the  empire. 

BATS,  a  river  of  the  b.  of  Austria,  and  an  Important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  is  formed 
\fl  two  upper  waters,  which  rise  in  the  extreme  n.w.  of  Camiola,  anduDite  at  Radmanns- 
ikiif  1560  ft.  above  sea-leveL  The  river  then  flowB  s.e.  through  Camiola,  passing  Lai- 
bach  <at  which  pdnt  it  becomes  navigable),  and  forming  in  part  the  bounaary  between 
CamUria  and  Btyrla,  alter  which  it  enters  and  traverses  Croatia;  and  at  its  confluenee 
with  the  Unna,  nrst  touches  tlie  Turkisli  dominions,  the  northern  boundary  of  which  it 
continues  to  form  throughout  the  remainder  of  Its  course  to  its  jtmctbn  witii  tbe  Danube 
St  Belgrade.  Estimated  length,  660  miiss.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Laibach  (200 
m.  long),  Eulpa,  Unna,  Bosna,  and  Drina. 

UT1L0T,  a  kind  of  sausage  common  in  the  London  shops;  it  onlr  diOers  from  pork 
sausages  in  being  made  of  young  salted  pork,  higlily  wasoned,  and  baviag  a  little  salt- 
peter added  to  give  tbe  contents  a  red  color. 

UTI6BT,  Prisduch  Kasl  voir,  an  Illustrious  writer  on  Roman  Jurisprudence, 
descended  from  a  French  Calvinistlc  family,  that  had  emlgnited  to  Germany  in  1639,  to 
■void  religious  persecution,  was  bom  at  Frankfort  on  Feb.  21,  1770.  He  studied  at 
Marburg,  and  took  his  degree  in  1800,  after  which  he  commenced  a  seriee  of  lectures  on 
juridical  subiecis,  which  were  attended  by  a  numerous  auditory.  Struck,  in  his  eipo- 
Htion  of  tbe  digest,  with  the  diveigence  existing  between  the  test  and  tbe  coaunentariM 


Its  merit  was  quickly  recognized,  and  Savigny  receivea  the  most  advantageous  oSen 
from  different  universities,  which,  however,  be  declined,  in  order  to  prosecute  researches 
in  tbe  libraries  of  Prance  and  Oerman^,  with  a  view  to  a  historical  development  of  the 
rioasei  of  commentators.  He  wss  assisted  in  this  laborious  undertaking  by  his  pupil, 
Jskob  Qiimm,  and  his  voudk  wife,  a  daughter  of  tbe  poet  Clem.  Brentano,  and  Betlinft 
Ton  Amfm.  Appointed  i^oiesBor  of  law  at  Landshut  in  1808,  be  was  called,  two  years 
afterward,  to  Berlin,  on  tbe  reorganization  of  the  uoiverslty,  and  there  he  continued  to 
lecture  with  unbroken  success  for  a  period  of  83  years,  in  the  course  of  which  be  filled 
various  important  offices  in  the  uciversity  and  tbe  state,  and  died  Oct.  25,  1861,  at  the 
age  of  83,  Savipfny  is  the  virtual  founder  of  the  new  historical  school  of  writers  upon 
iurtaprudence,  although  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  that  Hugo  and  Schiosser  had  preceded 
nim  in  the  same  direction.  The  esseutial  Idea  of  this  school  is,  that  "  law"  or  "  right" 
is  not  an  abstract  end  absolute  rule,  manifesting  itself  under  the  same  forms  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  that  it  is  one  of  the  forces  of  society,  with  which  it  changes,  according  tofixed 
IswB  of  development  that  are  beyond  the  caprices  of  the  day.  This  idea,  when  worked 
oat  bisttvically,  has  produced  the  most  imporiant  and  original  results,  uid  may  even  be 
said  without  eisggeration  to  have  regenerated  tbe  science  of  Jurisprudence.  Bavigny's 
princlnnl  writings  are:  Yom  Benife  Tmeerer  Zdt  f&r  OeaeUg^mng  und  RetMtmaen*etu^t 
(Hddelb.  1815):  QachieliU  dxt  Bdmueiun  BechUtmMttuMlerlfiydia.  Heidelb.  1838-Sl); 
B^m  dtM  hailigen  Bimitehm  SeehU  (8  vols.,  Berl.  1840-48);  Dot  ObUgationenrecAt  (1851 
-iS\,  and  V»rmueite  SeltrifUn  (5  vols,  Bcrl,  1860),  a  collection  of  essays  which  bad  origi< 
nally  appeared  in  tbe  ZdUehr^fUr  Siitoriteht  BechUwUnnKhoft,  and  elsewhere. 

UTIUi,  Sir  Hbitrt  1548-1622  ;  b.  Torkihlre )  entered  BraacDose  college,  Oxford, 
and  Herton  college  1561 ;  fellow-of  tbe  university  and  voluntary  lecturer  on  mathanat- 
ks;  proctor  1575-76.  Bubsequeatly  he  viuted  many  places  on  the  continent  collecting 
MSB.,  and  on  his  return  was  appointed  Greek  and  mathematical  tutor  to  queen  Eliife- 
betb  1578;  Novoat  of  Eton  1506;  knighted  l^  James  1.  1604;  warden  of  Mertcn  col- 
lege 1685-1681.  He  founded  at  Oxford  the  Savilian  professorshipe  of  geometrr  and 
astronomy  1610,  and  gave  liberally  to  the  tnstltutloQ  besides  the  gift  of  his  valuable 
library.  He  vras  tbe  author  of  a  tnnslatloD  ot  Thtend  qfNav  and  Btginnii^  of  Oalba, 
flneer  Bookei  of  th*  SiUoriM  of  Omidnu  TaeOut;  and  Tht  IMef  Affnmla,miA  /Mm, 
Oxford,  1561.  ..>v.»-K«~. 

lATIILB  or  UTIIZ,  Oeobsb.  1630-95  , 
D 1688.     Be  was  a  confidential  adrleer  of  C  .      . 

Jamca  II.  dismissed  bim  for  bis  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  habess-corpus  and  test 
ads.  James  appointed  bim  a  eommiSHloner  to  treat  with  William  of  Orange,  whom  be 
-  ■   ■         ■  -         -        ■■      gj,j^     He  was  at  once  made  speaker  of  tbe  honae 

B  aooesslon,  made  him  lord  privy-seaL     He  soon 


■luncB  11.  niemiBBeu  aim  lor  nis  oppoeiuo. 
ads.    James  appointed  bim  a  eommiSHlonc 
snpportad  on  Ui«  meetit^  of  pariiament 
•f  lords,  sad  WllUam,  soon  after  Ids  aoei 
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MIhb  Id  Uie  a.  of  Europo  and  tbo  east.  It  bears  Bmall  bl&ck  beiriesri^vei^  with  ■ 
pale  blue  bloom.  Its  loliaKe  baa  a  BtroDg,  fetid,  aromatic,  penetrating  odor,  particn. 
Urly  when  rubbed.  Its  ezRalatioDB  cause  headat^he.  The  part  of  the  plant  used  ia 
meaidne  1b  Qte  tops  of  the  brauches,  collected  in  spring,  and  dried.  Tbeir  odor  is 
■trong,  peculiar,  and  unpleasant,  and  their  taat«  acrid,  bitter,  re^nous.  and  disagreea- 
ble. Tae  therapeutic  proprieties  of  saTine  are  due  to  the  volatile  oil  which  It  contaios.. 
Two  pounds  of  the  lops  jield  about  Ave  ounces  of  this  oil,  which  is  limpid  and  nearly 
colorless,  Iiaving  the  odor  of  the  plant,  and  a  hot  acrid  taste.  Its  composition  is  Ck  Hi, 
beioK  isomeric  with  oil  of  turpentiae. 

Savine  exerts  a  stimulating  effect  on  the  uterine  organh.  and  is  employed  with  much 
beneQt  in  cases  of  amencrrhfeii  and  chlorosis,  depenoing  upon  want  of  tone  Id  those 
parts.  It  Is  best  ^ven  in  the  form  of  the  oil,  one  or  two  minims  of  which  may  be  pre- 
scribed In  a  1^1,  to  be  talcen  twice  a  day.  This  drug  is  often  employed  by  the  lower 
classes  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion ;  but  it  ought  to  be  generally  Known  that 
U  it  is  given  in  a  suf^iently  large  dose  to  produce  toe  desired  effect,  the  life  of  ihe 


that  may  remain  in  the  stomach,  after  which  opiates  and  demulcents  should  be  pre- 
aoiibed.  and  a  general  cooling  and  lowering  treatment  adopted.  Bavine  in  the  form  of 
ointment  is  much  used  as  an  external  application,  with  the  view  of  keeping  up  the  dis- 
charge from  a  blistered  surface.  The  ointment  cannot,  however,  be  kept  long  without 
losing  its  properties. 

B&VHrOfl-BASSS  ore  Institudonfl  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
amall  deposits  of  money  from  the  poorer  classes  and  investing  the  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  depositors  at  compound  interest.  The  first  instance  of  an  institution  of  this  kind 
was  one  established  at  Brunswick  in  1765.  During  the  next  thirty  years  others  followed 
at  Intervals  in  various  cities  of  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland.  The  savings-banlc 
aystem  in  Qreat  Britain  owes  its  origin  W  an  excellent  though  vague  suggestion  of  Dan- 
iel Defoe  in  1S0T.  A  centurr  later  Jeremy^  Bentham  succeeded  in  enlisting  philan- 
thropic  interest  in  aairailar  project,  which  received  practicalapplication  in  1797,  when  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Smith  opened  a  "  Frugality  Bank  "  at  Wendover.  The  movement  spread 
so  rapidly  that  by  the  end  of  ISIT  tbtK  were  78  savings-banks  In  England,  Wales,  snd 
Ireland,  and  the  funds  deposited  by  their  trustees  In  the  Banks  of  England  and  Ireland 
amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  £281 .038.  The  same  year  Acts  of  Parliament  were  passed 
.which  provided  for  the  management  and  control  of  all  such  oreanimtlons.  The  statis- 
Ucafor  the  neil  40  years,  reckonine  by  decades  from  Nov.  30,  1831,  until  1861,  when  the 
post-offlce  savings-banks  were  estatuishcd,  will  be  found  in  the  following  table  : 
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As  far  as  trustee  savings-banks  are  concerned,  tbeprovisionsof  the  Acts  of  1817  remain 

subatantialiy  the  same,  although  the  law  has  frequently  been  amended  in  matters  of  detail. 
Among  many  inducemenis  te  thrift,  the  original  legislation  offered  a  rate  of  interest  (3d. 
per  day,  or  £4  lis.  3d.,  per  cent,  per  annum)  to  the  depositor  which  was  In  excess  of 
that  given  to  the  ordinaiV  public  creditor.  In  1828  an  Act  was  passed  which  reduced 
the  rate  oflnterestaiioweu  tothe  trustees  of  savings-banks  toSJni.  perday,  or  £3  16b.  O^d. 
1,  and  prohibited  them  from  allowing  more  to  their  depositors  than  2^d.  per 


t,  but  bearing  no  interest.  In  1844 
1  interest  that  a  depositor  might  receive  whs  fixed  at  £3  Os.  lOd.  per  an- 
num, and  finally,  in  1880,  tbe  interest  to  trustees  weis  rcdured  to  £3,  and  that  todep<Mi- 
tors  to  £2  15s.  The  legislation  of  1817,  however,  proved  had  political  economy,  for  it 
was  not  unii!  1844  that  tlio  fund  was  about  ma!de  self-supporting.  Even  after  that 
period  the  past  deficiency  was  still  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  ilwaa  not  until  1880  that 
the  plan  was  adopted  of  voting  the  deflcicncy  every  year. 

At  first  the  limit  of  the  amount  that  each  depositor  was  permitted  to  pay  ih  was  fixed 
>t  £100  the  initial  year,  and  £50  a  year  afterwards.  This  was  done  primarily  as  a  safe- 
guard against  the  privilege  of  liberal  interest  being  used  by  others  than  the  classes  whom 
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It  waa  orlKlnallf  intended  to  encourage  In  thrift.  In  1838  the  limit  w&s  adopted  which 
(till  TemtJoa  in  force,  of  £30  a  year,  or  £160  in  the  vhole,  allowed  by  addition  of  inter- 
mt  to  increaae  to  £300,  but  no  further.  Frequent  attempts  Bince  tlien  to  raise  the  annual 
limit  to  £50  have  invariably  been  defeated.  Fromretumspublishedin  18S3,  it  appears 
that  less  than  tvro  per  cent,  of  the  deposits,  either  in  number  or  amount,  were  made  br 
elates  whom  the  legislature  souebt  to  exclude.  The  main  feature  of  the  eavin^-bank 
law  is  that  the  whole  of  the  funas  should  be  invested  with  the  government  through  the 
Commissioners  for  the  reduction  of  tbe  national  debt.  The  trustees,  who  are  invested 
with  the  entire  local  management,  are  precluded  from  receiving  any  remuneration  for 
(heir  aerrices  or  making  any  pro6t,  and  are  obliged  to  furnish  the  commiasioners  with 
periodical  returns  of  their  transaclions. 

The  eatablisUment  of  a  new  savings-bauk  requires  the  consent  of  the  National  Debt 
Commiaslonen  and  the  certlQcate  of  the  registrar  of  friendly  societies.  Since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  post-ofBce  savings-banks,  however,  the  number  of  trustee  savings-bankB 
has  decreased  continuously.  Nevertheless,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  larger  and 
Blrooger  banks  which  remain  are  more  than  able  to  hold  their  own.  The  number  of 
nving»-banks  in  the  United  Kingdom  reached  its  maximum  in  1801,  when  it  was  (M, 
with  a  total  liability  to  depositors  of  £41,S40,4T5.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  amount  of 
di:posi(s  reached  its  mailmum  in  1887,  when  the  figures  were  £47.363,333,  besides 
£943,128  of  stock,  and  in  18S8.  387  banks  claimed  deposits  aggregating  £42,336,801. 
The  statiadcs  of  trustee  savings-banks  in  decades,  from  1859,  with  the  addition  of  figures 
for  the  past  four  years,  are  as  follows  : 
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PoBT-OFFicB  Satihob-banks. — The  establishment  of  tliese  populnr  and  successful 
inatiiutions  in  Oreat  Britain  was  practically  made  possible  by  the  suggestton  of  Mr. 
Charles  WUluira  Sykes,  of  the  HuddersQeld  Banking  Company,  in  1880.  Mr.  GHad- 
etnne,  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognize  the  virtues  of 
this  scheme,  which  had  been  proposed  originally  by  a  Mr.  Whttbread  In  1807,  and  the 
gist  of  which  was  that  the  money-order  branch  of  the  post-offlco  should  be  used  for  the 
collection  and  transmission  of  savings  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  a  central  savings-  - 
hank  to  be  located  In  London.  When  Mr.  Bykes  revived  this  proposal,  the  number  of 
trustee  savings-banks  was  688,  but  of  these  only  twenty  throughout  the  kingdom  were 
open  daily,  and  S50  were  open  only  for  a  few  hours  on  a  single  day  of  tbe  week. 
Tweaty-foar  towns  of  over  10,000  Inhabitants  each  and  fourteen  entire  counties  were 
without  any  savings-banks  whatever.  Owing  largely  to  Mr.  Gladstone's  strenuous 
personal  efforts  In  Parliament,  the  bill  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant  additional  facilities 
for  depositinp  small  savings  at  interest,  with  the  security  of  Government  for  tlie  due 
repayment  thereof."  became  law  Sept.  16,  1861.  In  February,  1863,  tbe  Act  was 
bniu^t  into  operation  iMtb  In  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  before  the  expiration  of  the 
next  two  years  nearly  all  the  money-order  offices  of  the  United  Kingdom  hod  become 
(svings-hanks.  About  867,000  new  deposit  accounts  were  opened,  representing  an  aggre- 
gate payment  of  £4,703.000,  which  included  a  sum  of  more  than  £500,000  transferred 
from  trustee  savings-banks.  This  simple  and  convenient  system  has  met  with  universal 
faror.  In  1867  the  number  of  post  office  savings-banks  was  8630  ;  ttiat  of  depositors  In 
them.  8M.083 ;  the  amount  standing  to  their  credit.  £9,749.739,  and  the  average  amount 
of  each  deposit.  £3  18s.  At  tlie  end  of  1863  the  number  of  banks  was  7369  :  the  number 
of  d^kOBitors.  3,105.643.  and  the  amount  standing  to  their  cretiit.  £41.768,808.  On  the 
Slsl of  December.  1893,  there  were  nearly  1100  banks  and  6,748,389  depositors.  De- 
posits of  not  less  than  one  shilling  maj^  be  made  at  any  of  the  money-nrder  ofllccs. 
Each  depositor  is  provided  with  a  deposit  book  :  each  deposit  is  entered  in  this  bonk, 
tnd  is  attested  by  the  receiving  officer  and  by  tbe  dated  stamp  of  his  office.  The 
soiount  received  la  reported  on  the  same  day  to  the  postmaster-general,  and  an  ac- 
knonledgment  is  transmitted  to  the  depositor,  which  is  to  be  conclusive  evidence  of 
bis  claina  to  repayment  with  interest.  Tbe  depositor  is  entitled  to  repayment  of  the 
wiiole  or  any  port  of  the  deposit,  on  making  a  demand  in  a  prescribed  form  at  any  of 


the  offices  within  ten  dayc  at  fuTthest  after  seoding  in  the  demaod.    All  tlie  moneys  are 
p^d  ioh)  and  received  tntck  from  the  natianal  debt  office,  od  tJie  authoritj  of  the  poet- 

iu  concurrence  with  lUe  treasury  aod  Uie  National 

per  cent,  is  allowed  on  all  deposits  as  soon  as  ihe^ 
amouni  lo  ^i,  dui  none  on  irBciionai  purla  of  £1.  Facilities  are  supplied  by  neanH  of 
certificates  for  transferring  deposit  accounts  from  trustee  savings-banks  to  post-office 
savings- banks,  and  viee  wraa.  The  moiimuni  sum  deposited  by  any  one  in  one  year  la 
limited  to  £30.  A  detailed  account  of  the  proceedings  is  to  be  presented  annually  to 
Parliament.  Any  depositor  in  the  post-oSlce  savinKs-bank  can  invest  his  depofiil  in 
government  stock  by  making  proper  application  to  the  controller  of  the  aavings-baiik 
department,  provided  that  the  sura  be  not  less  tban  £tO.  WitUin  seven  days  from  the 
receipt  of  the  application  the  depositor's  account  is  charged  with  the  current  price  of 
the  stock  purchased,  together  with  the  commission,  the  depositor  receiving  an  invest- 
ment certiflcate  as  evidence  of  the  transfer. 

Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  the  Computed  Capital  of  Post-offlce  and  Trustee 
Savings-banks  and  Number  of  Depositors  in  the  Banks  at  the  end  of  1876,  1880, 1865, 
1860.  1891,  1892,  snd  1893. 
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Annuities,  immediate  or  deferred,  are  granted  by  the  postmaster-general  to  any  person 
not  under  five  years  of  age  for  any  sum  not  lees  tlian  £1  or  not  more  than  £100.  Con- 
ditions of  contract  In  the  case  of  annuities  depend  upon  tbe  age  and  ses  of  the  purchaser ; 
they  also  vary  according  as  tbe  purchase -money  Is  to  be  returned  or  not.  Tlie  post- 
masler-gener^  will  also  Insure  Uie  lives  of  persons  of  either  sex  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  snd  siity-five,  inclusive,  for  any  sum  not  less  than  £5  or  more  than  £105;  but 
where  the  amount  does  not  exceed  £5  the  earlier  limit  of  age  is  eight  years.  The  pre- 
miuraa  charged  for  insurance  vary  with  the  age  of  the  insured  and  the  mode  in  which 
the  insurance  Is  effected.  The  insured,  if  not  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  enjoys  the 
right  of  nominating  the  person  to  whom  the  money  due  at  his  or  her  death  is  to  De  paid. 
The  contracts  for  annuities  and  life  Insurances  In  connection  with  the  savlngs-bsink 
branch  of  the  post-office  began  on  Uie  ITih  of  April,  16S5. 

In  addition  to  the  savings-bank  svstcms  already  described,  Qreat  Britain  lias 
penny  banks,  army  and  navy  uanka,  ana  railway  banks,  besides  many  private  bauks. 
whicii  are  unconnected  with  the  government.' 

In  THk  United  States. — The  first  savinss-bark  In  tbe  United  States  was  organized 
in  Philadelphia  in  December,  1816,  under  the  title  of  the  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund 
Society.  It  was  simply  a  non-corporate  association  of  a  few  benevolent  individuals, 
furmcd  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  surplus  moneys  of  poor  persons.  Three  years 
later  the  society  was  duly  incorporated  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  The  state  of 
Massachusetts,  however,  gave  legislative  sanction  to  a  savings-bank  ss  esriy  as  1917. 
Maryland  followed  her  example  In  1818,  Kew  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maine,  Connecticut, 
and  Rhode  Island  in  1819,  Now  Hampshire  in  1823,  Ohio  in  18S1,  Delaware  in  1832. 
New  Jersey  in  1839,  and  Vermont  in  1840.  3Tost  of  the  otlier  states  granted  charters  to 
savings-banks  at  subsequent  periods.  For  a  long  time  all  such  institutions  vrere  created 
by  special  legislative  acts ;  of  late  years,  however,  they  have  been  locorpornted  under 
general  laws.  Originally  organized  and  long  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  philanthropy  Ibat 
1  aimed  to  promote  industry  and  thrift  among  working  peopk,  savings-banks  have 
Ijecome  the  chosen  depositories  of  a  portion  of  the  surplus  moneys  of  all  classes,  and 
experience  has  demonstrated  that  by  thus  extending  the  area  of  operations  these  institu- 
tions have  attained  a  degree  of  efficiency  and  strength  that  was  manifestly  impossible 
before.  In  1834  tlie  stale  of  MaasachusKits  ennctod  a  general  law  provining  for  tbe 
organization  and  supervision  of  savings-banks,  and  during  the  next  SO  years  legislation 
embracing  mnst  of  the  important  measures  which  are  active  at  this  day  was  carried  oa 
io  the  majority  of  the  other  states.  Tbe  following  table  of  statistics  Illustrates  the 
progress  oi  the  savings-bank  system  in  the  United  States  between  the  years  1820  and 
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Acoordlng  to  tbe  New  York  law  of  1879,  mujj  of  the  features  of  wbich  Lave  beea 
adopted  by  the  other  statea,  tbe  prhiclpal  roles  and  rcgulatioite  govemiDg  the  in&ii&ge- 
ment  of  saTin^s-bauks  aro  aa  foUowe  :  No  less  tlian  thirteen  pcrsoas  can  organize  a  new 
instilaUoii.  and  authority  must  Srst  be  granted  by  tbe  bank  superintendent  of  the  state. 
Tbe  board  of  trustees  elect  from  tfaeu  number  a  president  and  two  vice-presidents . 
and  also  appoint  sach  officers  and  clerks,  whose  salaneH  are  fixed  by  the  board,  as  Ibey 
may  see  Qt.  No  trustee  or  officer  for  himself,  or  as  tbe  agent  or  partner  of  others,  can 
borrow  the  funds  or  depoaita  of  the  bank,  or  in  any  manner  use  tbe  aame,  except  to 
make  current  and  necessary  payments  sauctioncd  by  the  board  of  trustees.  Bavings- 
banka  are  authorized  by  law  t^i  receive  deposits  from  individuals  or  corporalioni.  to 
invest  the  same,  and  pay  Interest  or  dividends  thereon.  The  depositor  is  to  be  furnished 
with  a  pass-book,  containine  tbe  rules  and  legtilations  of  the  bank,  on  the  blank  pages 
«f  which  all  deposlls  and  wftbdrawala  are  required  to  be  entered.  The  sums  dep<wited, 
together  with  accumulations  thercon,'are  required  to  be  repaid  to  depositors  or  their 
legal  representatives,  after  demand.  In  such  a  manner  and  at  such  times  and  after  such 


ntevlous  notice   and  under  such  regulations  as  tbe  board  of  trustees  may  prescribe. 
The  usual  provistoa  is  for  60  days'  notice,  which  ia  only  demanded  la  time  of  panic 
The  rate  of  interest  or  dlvtdeods  on  deposits,  not  to  exceed  5  per  cent,  per  ciTinwni, 


b  to  be  regulated  in  such  a  manner  that  depositors  shall  receive,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  all 
profits  of  the  corporation  after  deducting  necessary  expenses,  aud  reserving  such  amount 
aa  may  be  deemed  expedient  as  a  surplus  fund  fur  the  security  of  d«>osftorB.  When 
•arplna  exceeds  IS  per  cent,  of  deposits  extra  dividends  may  be  declared. 

The  securities  In  which  Investments  may  lawfully  be  mode  Include  stocks  or  bonds 
of  the  United  States,  of  the  state  of  New  York,  or  of  its  cities,  counties,  or  towua  ;  and 
under  restrictions  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  tmlncumbcred  real  estate,  etc.  Every 
ssvinra-bank  is  required  to  make  a  full  report  In  writing  of  its  condition  at  least  twice 
in  ea^  year,  verifled  by  the  oatlis  of  the  two  principal  officers  of  tbe  bank. 

AOOHSQATR  BX30DBCES  AND   LIABIUTIES  OF  SAVINOSBANES  FROIC  ]G8&-ea 
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UTOIB-TAIBS  (Pr.,  "to  know  [how]  tc 
of  contriving  and  eiecutlnK  succesraullyr'  ' 

won  »aK/ir-faire,  "  He  Uvea  by  his  wits. 

SATOIB-VIVitE  (Ft.  ,  "to  know  [how]  to  live),"  denotes  "good  breeding;"  "good 
manners ; "  Avoir  du  )ia)!oir-nivre,  "  to  be  well-bred." 

BATOKA,  a  maritime  city  of  northern  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Genoa,  and  22  m. 
a.w.  of  the  city  oF  that  name.  It  la  Bituated  on  a  plain  near  the  sea,  and  hu  niunerotia 
manuf act  urea,  Including  extensive  potteries.  The  neighborhood  prodacea  olives,  fruits, 
grain,  wood,  and  wlnea.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Marselllea.  There  are  mana- 
factories  of  machinery,  cloth,  flre-arma,  pottery,  cbemicals,  and  Iron  and  steel  foundries. 
The  harbor,  one  of  the  safest  In  the  Mediterranean,  was  2S  to  30  ft.  deep,  till  the  Genoese 
In  the  16th  c.  filled  it  with  stones;  but  since  the  opening  of  the  Mont  Cenis  tuttnel, 
which  promises  to  increase  the  commerce  of  Savona,  steps  have  been  taken  to  have  it 
cieared  out.  Pop,  'HI,  24,4S1.  It  Is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  in  the  time  of  the  Bomans 
was  calleii  Sava,  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  Janus.  It  flourished  under  tbe 
Roman  empire,  was  destroyed  by  Kotharls  (039),  was  rebuilt  by  Ludovic  the  Ploua  (981). 
and  waa  afterward  laid  waste  by  the  Saracens. 

BAVOHASOLA,  Gibolauo,  the  celebrated  preacher  and  political  as  well  aa  religions 
reformer  of  Florence,  was  b.  of  a  noble  family  at  Ferrara,  September  31, 1403.  He  waa 
educated  at  home,  and,  at  a  very  early  age,  became  deeply  versed  both  in  the  philof«phy 
of  the  schools  and  in  the  old  Greek  philosophy,  wliich  at  that  time  bad  become  popular 
in  Ilaly;  but  his  disposition  from  tlieflrst  was  strongly  tinged  with  religious  asceticism, 
and,  in  1476,  he  formally  withdrew  from  secular  affairs,  and  entered  the  Dominican  order 
at  Bologna.  Having  completed  his  novitiate  and  the  studies  of  the  order,  his  first  public 
BpijcurauteaaapreacherseeraslohavebLfiiin  H83ttt  Florence,  where  he  hod  entered  the 
celebrated  convent  of  his  order,  San  Marco,  and  where  he  preached  the  Lent  In  that  year. 
His  first  trial,  however,  was  a  signal  faijurc.  His  voice  was  harsh  and  tinmualcal,  and 
he  so  utterly  failed  1o  interest  hia  hearers,  that,  after  a  time,  the  course  of  lecturei  woa 
entirely  deserted.    Some  time  afterward  Savonarola  was  eent  to  a  convent  of  hia  order 
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kt  Bieacia,  where,  hy  degrees,  his  eameBtnesa  and  zeal  began  to  attract  notice,  and  even- 
tusUf ,  the  disadTuitages  of  manner  and  address,  wbicli  bad  lold  kgaiust  the  eflect  ot 
his  early  eSorts,  either  were  overcome  through  practice,  or  ceseed  to  be  felt  under  the 
laQuence  of  his  aterling  irenius  and  irresistible  enthusiasm.  In  1490  he  was  once  more 
recalled  to  the  convent  of  San  Harco  at  Florence.  His  second  appearance  In  the  pulpit 
of  Ban  Harco  was  a  complete  Success.  The  great  subject  of  his  declamation  was  Uie 
sinfulness  and  apostasy  of  the  time;  and  In  li is  denunciation  of  thericesand  crimes  of  his 
Wige,  he  took  as  bis  theme  what  has  been  the  topic  of  enthusiasts  in  almost  every  age, 
Uie  mystical  visions  of  the  apocalypse,  which  he  applied  with  terrible  directness  to  ttie 
actual  CTils  with  which,  as  with  a  moral  deluge,  the  age  was  inuDdat«d ;  and  in  the^ 
balf-eipositlons,  half -prophetical  outpourings,  his  followers  claimed  for  him  the  char- 
acter of  an  inspired  prophet.  Under  the  rule  ot  the  great  founder  ot  the  family  of  the 
H«dici,  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  art,  literature,  and  philosophy,  had  all  followed  the 
common  direction  of  that  elegant  but  semi-p^an  revival,  which  the  scholars  of  the  16th 
C.  had  inaugurated;  and  the  whole  spirit  of  the  social  as  well  as  intellectual  movement 
of  which  Florence,  under  the  Medici,  was  the  center,  was  utterly  at  variance  with  thij 
Jofty  Christian  spirituality  and  severe  asceticism  in  which  Savonarola  placed  the  very 
first  conditions  of  the  restoration  of  true  religion  and  morality.  His  preaching,  there- 
fore, in  its  spirit,  as  well  as  in  its  direct  alluBiona,  was  no  less  antagonistic  to  the  estab- 
lished system  of  the  government,  than  to  the  worldly  and  irreligious  mannera  of  the  age; 
the  visions  and  predictions  ascribed  to  him  had  quite  as  much  of  political  a^plicabilil; 
as  of  religious  Significance;  and  thus,  to  the  aristocratic  adherents  of  the  Medici,  Savona 
rota  early  became  an  obiect  of  suspicioB,  if  not  of  antipathy  and  dread.  It  is  said  by 
Pico  de  Mlrandola,  that  ne  refused  to  grant  absolution  to  Lorenzo,  when  the  latter  lay 
dying  in  1492:  but  the  statement  does  not  accord  with  Poliziano's  account  of  his  patron^ 
death.  Through  all  this  time,  however,  Savonarola's  relations  with  the  church  were,  if 
not  of  harmony,  at  least  not  of  antagonism ;  and  when,  ia  the  year  1493,  a  reform  of  the 
t>ominican  order  in  Tuscany  was  proposed  under  his  auspices,  it  was  approved  by  the 
pope,  and  Savonarola  was  named  the  firet  general  vicar.  About  tbis  time,  however,  bia 
preach ia^  had  assumed  a  directly  political  character,  and  t be  predictions  and  denuncia- 
tions which  formed  the  staple  of  many  of  his  discourses,  pointed  plainly  to  a  political 
revolution  in  Florence  and  in  Italy,  as  the  divinely  ordained  means  for  the  regeneration 
of  religion  and  morality.  In  one  of  his  discourses  he  pointed  plainly  to  the  advent  of 
the  French  under  Charles  VHI. ;  and  when  this  prediction  waa  fulfilled  by  the  trium- 
phant appearance  of  the  French  expedition,  Savonarola  was  one  of  a  depu(ation  of 
Florentines  to  welcome  Charles  VIII.  as  the  savior  of  Italy,  and  to  invite  him  to  Flo- 
rence. Yerv  soon,  however,  the  French  were  compelled  to  leave  Florence,  and  a  republic 
was  eatablisned,  of  which  Bavonamla  became,  although  without  political  fimctiona,  the 
g^iiding  and  animating  spirit,  bis  party,  who  were  popularly  called  I\agnom,  or  "  Weep- 
ers," from  the  penitential  character  which  they  proteased,  being  completely  in  the 
ascendant.  It  was  during  this  bnet  tenure  of  influence  that  Savonarola  displayed  to  the 
fullest  extent,  both  the  extraordinary  powers  of  his  genius,  and  the  full  estravaganca  of 
the  theories  to  which  his  enthusiastic  asceticism  impelled  him.  The  republic  of  Flor- 
ence was  to  be  the  model  ot  a  Christian  commonwealth,  of  which  Qod  himself  was  the 
chief  ruler,  and  his  gospel  the  sovereign  law;  and  thus  the  moel  stringent  enactments 
-were  mode  for  the  repression  of  vice,  and  ot  all  the  sinful  follies  by  whldi  it  is  fomented 
aitd  muntained.  All  Uie  haunts  of  debauchery  were  suppressed;  gambling  i: 
forme  was  prohibited:  the  vanities  of  dress  were  restrained  hy  sumptuary  enac 
and,  under  the  impidse  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  which  the  enthusiasm  of  the  prophet 
engendered,  women  flocked  In  troops  to  the  public  square  to  fling  down  their  costliest 
ortumeuts;  and  gay  galliuita  and  grave  scholars  destroyed,  in  one  common  avto  dafS 
before  the  gates  of^  the  cathedral,  whole  hecatombs  of  the  amatory  poetry  or  licentiouo 
flctlon  of  the  day,  in  contunction  with  the  elegant  paganism  or  unconcealed  Immomlitj 
of  the  classic  period.  Meanwhile,  the  extremes  of  his  rigorism;  the  violence  of  his 
denunciations,  which  did  not  spare  even  the  pope  himBclF;  the  assumption  by  him,  or 
attribution  to  him,  of  a  Hupematural  gift  of  prophecy;  and  the  extravagant  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Scripture,  and  especially  oi  the  apocalypse,  by  which  be  sought  to  maintain 
his  viewB,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  Home.  He  was  cited,  in  the  year  1490,  to 
answer  a  charge  ot  heresy  at  Rome;  and  on  his  failing  to  appear,  he  waa  forbidden  to 
picach;  the  brief  by  which  the  Florentine  branch  of  his  order  had  been  made  Inde- 
pendent was  revoked,  and  be  was  twain  summoned  to  Itome.  Once  again  Savonarola 
disregarded  this  order.  But  bis  domestic  dlfQculties  now  began  to  deepen.  The 
measures  of  the  new  republic  proved  impracticable.  The  party  of  the  Medici,  called 
"Arrabbiati"  (enraged),  began  to  recover  ground.  A  conspiracy  forthe  recall  ot  the 
exiled  house  was  formed ;  and  although  for  the  time  it  failed  of  success,  and  si  x  of  tbn 
conspirators  were  condemned  and  executed,  yet  this  very  rigor  served  to  hasten  the  reao 
tion.  The  execution  of  these  conspirators  was  a  direct  violation  of  one  ot  Savonarola's 
own  laws,  and  it  tended  to  direct  the  popular  svmpathy  in  their  favor.  At  the  critical 
point  of  the  struggle  of  parties  came,  in  liVf,  a  sentence  ot  excommunication  from 
Itome  against  Savonarola.  Savonarola  openly  declared  the  censure  invalid,  because 
unjust,  and  refused  to  hold  himself  bound  by  it.  In  the  following  year,  however.  Itf6. 
«rhen  the  new  elections  took  place,  the  party  opposed  to  Savonarola,  the  ArrabbiBti 
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came  into  power.  He  was  ordered  to  desist  from  preadiitig,  and  tbe  Btnisgl<  ^"^ 
brought  to  a  crisia  by  the  couiit«r-detiiinciatioD8  of  a  preacher  of  the  Franciscan  order, 
long  an  antagoniat  of  Savonarola,  FranceBco  da  Puglia.  In  the  excited  state  of  Ibe 
popular  mind  thus  produced,  &a  appeal  was  made  by  both  of  the  contending  parties  to 
the  inlerpoaition  of  dlTine  providence  by  the  ordeal  of  fire.  But  at  the  moment  when 
the  trial  was  to  have  come  off,  difllcultiee  were  originated  by  the  party  of  Savonarola, 
and  nothing  was  actuallv  done.  The  result  of  this  was  to  destroy  with  the  populace 
tbe  prestige  of  Savonarola's  reputation,  and  to  produce  a  complete  revutoion  of  public 
feeling.  In  the  midst  of  this  reaction  he  was  cited  before  tbe  council,  and  brought  to 
trial  lor  misleading  the  people  by  false  prophecies.  He  denied  the  charge;  but  being 
.threatened  with  toriurahe  is  said  to  have  madesconfessioD,  which,  however,  hisfriendi 
say  was  garbled,  if  not  utterly  falsified.  He  was  declared  guilty  of  heresy  and  of  sedj. 
tious  teaching.  The  acts  of  the  trial  were  sent  to  Rome,  where  tbe  sentence  was  coD' 
firmed,  and  he  with  two  otbers  of  his  order  were  given  up  to  the  secuisT  power.  Aa 
effort  was  made  to  procure  a  remission  of  the  capital  sentence  which  was  passed  upon 
!hem,  but  in  vain;  and  on  May  39.  1498,  this  extraordinary  man,  with  his  two  com- 
panions, F.  Domenico  da  Pescia  and  Siivestro  Maruffl.  were  executed,  and  their  bodies 
burned  by  the  executioner.  They  died  professing  Iheir  adherence  to  the  Catholic 
church,  and  humbly  accepting  the  last  absolution  from  the  papal  commissary;  and  it  is 
still  a  question  among  Catholics  whether  Savonarola  is  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
confessor  of  the  truth,  or  of  a  fanatical  forerunner  of  the  movement  which  so  soon 
reached  iia  full  development  in  the  reformation.  The  works  of  Savonarola  are  veiy 
numerous.  They  were  all  written  cither  in  Latin  or  in  Italian,  but  have  for  the  most 
part  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Spanish,  and  other  languages.  His  works  in 
Latin  are:  (I)  On  t/:e  Simplieiis  of  tfui  Ituman  Saul;  (2)  The  THaraph  of  the  Gnm;  {Z) 
A  Diaiomui  of  the  Spirit  and  Oe  Soul;  (4)  A  Fourfold  EnpotUion  of  iha  Lord'i  Prayer; 
%  On  the  Peifecfion  of  the  Spiritual  iJfe.  Most  of  them  were  translaled  contemporane- 
ouidy  into  Italian,  and  some  even  by  Savonarola  himself.  His  principal  Italian  works 
are:  A  Tr«ati»e  on  Burmlity;  On  the  T^ne  ofJetuM  Ghr-ist;  On  the  State  of  Widtnohcod; 
Tieo  Treatisa  an  Prayer;  RaUt  of  Christian  Living  (together  with  a  work  of  a  title 
almost  the  same  which  he  wrote  while  In  orison,  and  at  the  desire  of  bis  Jailer):  On  the 
Mytter-ie»  of  the  Mas>;  and  scvRml  other  ^xitrinal  and  ascetical  treatises.  No  collected 
edition  of  his  sermons  has  been  published,  and  his  correspondence  also  has,  for  the  moat 
part,  disappeared;  hut  the  worlB  which  survive  sufficiently  illustrate  the  peculiarities  of 
his  genius,  and  the  stem  and  almost  fierce  enthusiaam  which  was  the  secret  of  his  inSu- 
ence  on  that  corrupted  but  yet  cultivated  age.^See  Madden's  Life  of  Savona/tvla  ^  vola. 
8vo,  1864)- Abbf  Carle's  ffistoirstfe,?,  (Paris,  1842);  Bevere's  i  Pi'o?n™t  e  gli  Arrabbiali  al 
T'mpodiS.  (2  vols.  Milan,  1843);  Clark,  iS.,  his  life  and  Times  (London,  1878);  Tlllari'a 
Sloria  di  O.  Savrnmrola  «  de'  Suoi  Ttmpi  (Florence  1887);  Hase,  Aeue  Propheten  (1893). 

BAVOITETTES,  soap  of  fine  quality,  perfumed  and  made  Into  balls  or  other  shapes  for 
use  at  Uie  toilet. 

SA'TOST,  Saturaa,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  labiata.  nearly  allied  to 
thyme  (%niuj).  and  differing  from  it  in  the  regularly  5-toothed  or  5-cleft  calyx,  and  tbe 
stamens  bent  together  into  an  arch  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  coroils.  The  species  are 
herbnceouB  and  half  shrubby  plants,  all  natives  of  the  aouth  of  Europe  and  the  east. 
They  have  narrow,  linear- lanceolate,  entire  leaves,  with  resinous  dots,  and  short,  axil- 
lary, Mttle  corymbs.  The  Cokhon  Savort,  or  StiMMKa  Savory  (S.  horlttuit),  ia  com- 
monly cultivated  in  kitchen  gardens  for  flavoring  dishes.  It  ia  an  annual  plant  i  to  1  f b 
high,  with  leaves  not  prickTy  pointed,  and  lilac  or  white  flowera;  has  a  strong  and 
agreeable  aromatic  smell,  and  an  aromatic  pungent  taste,  and  is  in  common  use  both 
fresh  &nd  dried  for  flavoring  dishes,  and  especially  for  flavoring  beans  It  is  stomachic 
and  tonic. — WiSTBB  Savory  (3.  moniana)  is  used  eiactly  in  the  same  way.  It  is  a 
h^t^hrubby  plant,  with  prickly-pointed  leaves  and  larger  flowers.  Its  tasl«  is  pun- 
gently  aromatic. — Summer  savory  is  propagated  by  seed;  winter  savory  by  alips  and 
tuttitfgs. 

BATOT,  a  cultivated  variety  of  cabbage  (q.v.),  formlnc  a  large  close  he«d  like  tbe 
true  calibages,  but  having  wriokled  leaves.  A  number  of  sub-varieties  are  in  cuIHta- 
tion.  The  mode  of  cultivation  and  the  uses  are  the  same  as  those  of  cabbage.  BavoyK 
are  much  cultivated  for  winter  use ;  they  require  a  light  rich  aoii. 

iAT'OT,  formerly  a  duchy  belonging  to  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  (q.v.),  bow  incor. 
poroted  with  Prance,  is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  e,  by  Switzerland,  e.  and  s.  by  Piedmont, 
und  w.  by  the  French  depariments  of  Is&re  and  Ain.  While  an  Italian  duchy  it  waa 
politically  divided  into  s^even  provinces,  a  division  which  exhibited  the  successive  steps 
of  its  acquisition  by  the  house  of  Savoy;  but  since  its  annexation  to  France  this  division 
has  been  modified,  though  the  change  has  been  little  more  than  nominal.  It  is  now 
separated  into  two  departments:  first,  Savoie,  or  CHAMBfiRV,  the  southern  part  of 
Savoy,  with  an  area  of  2224  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  of  (1896)  250.760,  which  Is  divided  Into 
four  arrondiasements— ChamMry  (old  province  of  CAambiry),  Albertville  (Alto-Savoia), 
Moutters  (Taranlaaia),  and  Saint  Jean  de  Maurlenne  {Mauritnne) — and  has  Chambtfrytor 
its  capital ;  secondly,  Hautb-8avoie,  or  Conplans,  the  northern  part  of  Savoy,  which 
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bu  an  mt»  of  16ffT  sq.  ra.,  with  »  pop.  of  (1806)  266,672,  and  Ib  divided  Into  four  uron- 
dinementi  —  BoimeTlUe  (Foaiiipu  or  ^aieigny),  ThoaoD  {Cinblaa  oi  Chablaie),  Aimecy 
■id  St.  Jnliea  {0metete}—Aaaecj  belnK  Ibe  capltaL  The  two  deportmentB  rewmUe 
eacb  other  to  mach  !□  all  respects  that  tbey  ma;  be  described  together. 

Savoy  is  the  moet  elevated  tract  to  Europe,  and  is  mostly  covered  with  mountains 
which  break  up  the  countr)'  into  a  number  of  vatleja,  each  watered  by  its  own  snow- 
fed  torrent  or  stream.  The  highest  elevation  of  Savoy  is  the  summit  of  Mont  Blano 
(q.v.),  and  the  lowest  la  the  banK  of  the  Khone  at  Saint-Genix  d'Aosta,  670  ft.  abovti 
eea  level.  The  Qraian  Alps  run  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  Savoy,  and  form  a 
natural  barrier  between  it  and  Piedmont,  several  breaks  or  gorges  aSonling  means  of 
com municalion  between  the  two  countries;  from  tbis  range  the  tnountalna  gradually 
decrease  io  lieight  toward  the  valley  of  the  Bhone,  which  is  on  the  western  boundary, 

Suvoy  (especially  Haute-SHvoie)  is  extremely  picturesque,  and  within  a  comparatively 
limited  space  exhibits  at  once  the  curious,  the  beautiful,  the  grand,  and  the  wild  and 
forbidding  phases  of  natural  scenery.  There  we  have  the  lakes  of  Geneva,  Annecy  (9  tn. 
by  li),  Aiguebellette,  each  perfect  in  its  own  style  of  beanty;  the  subterranean  laltes  of 
^u^e,  the  cascades  of  Sallanches  and  Bout-du-monde,  the  intermittent  springs  of  Pigroa 
and  Maule-Oombe,  the  grottoes  of  Balme,  Baui^,  and  Sallanchea,  the  hot  sprioga  of 
Aii-le-bsin.s  (near  Cbambiry).  of  Saint  Gervais,  Bride,  Echailloa.  and  others;  the  smiling 
valleys  of  Chamb^ry,  Faverge,  Maglan,  and  AibertviUe;  the  glaciers  of  Chamounix, 
Buet,  and  upper  Tarauiasia;  the  wooded  mountain-sides  of  Ciablese,  the  bare  ru^ed 
peaks  which  surround  Kont  Blanc,  the  frowQiug  gor^  of  Challes,  and  the  nild  and 
wage  glens  and  dells  of  Mauriennc.  Tourists  consequently  flock  in  great  numbers  tc 
Savoy,  the  robust  to  gratify  their  love  of  sigbt-eeeing,  and  the  invalids  to  benefit  by  the 
Ibennal  springs,  whioi  are  much  esteemed. 

The  whole  of  the  country  is  drained  by  streams  which  flow  either  into  ItOte  Leman 
(the  northern  boundary)  or  the  Rhone.  Cliief  of  the  former  is  th«  Drance,  which  trav- 
erses Chablnis;  among  the  latter  are  the  Arve,  which  drains  the  Cbaroounix  valley,  tbo 
Uves,  the  Fier,  the  lAJsse,  the  Quier,  and  the  ladre.  The  geol<^  of  Savoy  is  marked 
by  the  presence  of  three  distinct  ranges,  exhibiting  respectively  the  primary,  transition. 
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excellent  opportunities  for  a  thorough  study  of  the  constitution  and  elements  of  tho 
Mrth's  crust. 

The  whole  of  Bav(7  Is  tirokw  np  into  a  multitude  of  small  estates,  and  the  country 
Is  aa  a  consequence  most  carefully  cultivated,  some  of  the  fertile  vaIIots  resembling  a 
continuous  garden  abounding  in  Qowera  and  fruits.  The  ground  suitable  for  cultivation 
being  Tery  Umited,  the  enterprising  natives  iiave  made  extraordinary  efforts  to  increase 
it  by  construotinc  line  above  line  of  parapets  along  tlie  steep  mountain-sides,  and  by 
flHing  in  earth  benind,  forming  long  and  narrow  terraces,  on  which,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  growing  two  rows  of  vines,  they  consider  themselves  well  rewarded  for  their  labor. 
These  terrsrcefl  are  most  common  in  the  hilly  districts  of  Taruitasia  and  Haurienne. 

The  climate  of  Savov  is  in  general  cold,  the  winters  are  long  and  severe,  and  tbe 
SutDuiers  frequently  follow  without  an  intermediate  spring.  Te(  Savoy  can  boast  of 
the  vegetation  of  warm  countries,  as  well  as  of  that  of  higher  latitudes;  the  vine  Is  found 
growing  almost  to  the  edges  of  the  glaciers,  and  cereals  and  fruits  of  various  sorts  fu« 
prndaced  in  great  perfection.  The  psstur^e  is  rich  and  abundant,  and  mulberry  trees 
■re  lugely  pbnted.  Although  it  Is  eseen^lly  an  agricultural  country,  the  industrial 
■Its  are  not  unrepresented;  fabrics  of  cotton,  tobacco,  and  gauxe,  stockings,  felt  hats, 
woolen  cloth,  are  manufactured  In  various  localities;  and  tanneries,  breweries,  dis- 
tilleries, glMS-works,  potteries,  etc.,  »re  occasionally  met  with.  The  chief  occupation, 
however,  is  the  breeding  of  caUle,  horses,  and  mules,  all  of  which  are  much  esteemed, 
and  fetch  good  prices;  and  bees  and  silkworms  are  tended  as  a  source  both  of  amuse- 
ment and  profit. 

Savoy  is  rich  in  minerals— silver.  Iron,  copper,  antimony,  manganese,  lead,  rinc, 
asphalt,  marble,  granite,  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  salt.  The  principal  minee  are  thf^ 
spathic  iron  mine  of  Saint  Q«orges  d'Hurtiires,  and  the  le«d  mine  of  Hacot.  Coal  is 
fomid  in  Haurienne. 

The  exports  consist  of  the  surplusage  of  these  products,  and  also  of  cheese,  hemp, 
silk,  both  raw  and  spun,  tad  wood  of  various  sorts.  In  Savoy  much  attention  Is  paid 
to  education,  a  great  many  of  the  colleges,  as  well  as  tbe  schools,  offering  tree  tuition. 

The  Savoyards  are  honest,  intelligent,  religious,  hospitable,  and  enthusiastically 
patriotic,  even  to  a  Kreater  extent  than  tbe  Swiss.  A  large  number  of  them  expatriate 
themselves  annuallyTor  the  purpose  of  pursuing  various  callings,  but  the  greater  portion 
return  early  in  summer,  while  others  wait  till  they  have  amMsed  wealth  sufficient  for 
(be  (Mt  of  their  lives. 

UTQT,  HotTBB  o».  The  small  territory  of  Bavoy  formed  a  part  of  ancient  Oanl, 
and  after  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power  was  seiied  by  the  Burgundlans  (*)7  A.D.i 
and  doRg  with  Burgundy  passed  under  tho  Franks  (584).  On  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Fnnkisb  empire.  Savoy  was  joined  to  TVan^uraru  Airyuftc'r,  and  along  with  that  kltiff- 
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doin  was  united  to  OUvrane  Burguwfy,  orArlea.  On  tha  kcceedon  of  tbelutUnf  of 
At)m  to  the  imperial  throne  u  Conrad  II.,  the  ^reat  lords  of  nottb-westem  Ilalj,  twt 
u  the  lords  of  Buza,  Chabl^.  Haurienne,  and  Turin,  became  vaesak  direct  of  Iht 
empire.  Tlie  counts  of  Haurieone,  the  ancestora  of  the  house  of  Savor,  are  geaerallT 
believed  bj  moat  historianB  who  have  investi^ted  their  geDealogy  tooavei^scendea 
diiectlvla  the  male  line  from  a  bod.  of  Whlekind  the  great,  the  last  independent  kinf 
of  the  Bbxohs;  aod  Count  Huvbebt.  the  whitt-handed,  was  the.  first  of  the  family  who 
bf  Uie  addiiioD  of  Cbablais  and  Valais  (grants  from  the  emperor  Conrad  the  Salic)  to  hie 
hereditaiy  lordship  of  HaurienDe,  rose  to  high  position  among  the  princes  of  northern 
It^.  One  of  hia  descendanls,  HciCBEBT  11.  (1078-1108),  succeeded  to  lie  raarquisaW 
of  6uza  (which  included  the  greater  part  of  Piedmont),  and  farther  increased  his  litttft 
territory  by  the  conquest  of  TarantaBia.  The  family  now  commenced  to  form  alliances 
with  the  royal  houses  of  France,  Portugal,  England,  Naples,  Spain,  andOennany,  whicu 
added  greatly  to  Ite  politioU  Importance.  Amadbcs  III,  (1108-^)  received  from 
the  emperor  Henry  V.  the  title  of  Oocbt  op  Savoy  (1111),  and  his  grandson,  luotta 
I.  (1168-1388),  obtained  important  accessions  in  Cbamb^ry,  Turin,  tbe  country  of  Vaud. 
and  many  other  lordships.  Count  Thomas  was  the  initiator  of  the  policy  so  long  sod 
Buccessfully  adopted  by  his  successors,  "  of  preserving  armed  neutrality  in  all  contests 
between  France  and  the  empire,  and  of  vigorously  supporting  the  empire  against  tht 
papacy."  From  this  time  the  counts  of  Savoy- became  the  arbiters  of  all  quarrels  iri 
north,  and  occasionally  in  south  Italy,  and  their  bravery  In  the  field  and  keen  politic*! 
swacitv*  increased  at  once  their  political  influence  and  tbetr  teiritorial  jurisdiction. 
After  the  death  of  count  Boniface,  in  1268,  without  heirs,  his  uncle,  PiB-nto,  the  eait 
of  Richmond  and  lord  of  Essex,  usurped  the  crown;  but  In  138S  ttie  rightful  heir, 
Akadeub  V.  (1385-1828),  the  grandson  of  Pietro's  elder  brother,  obtained  tbe  succet- 
^n;  and  bis  ^nttohisbrotherTHOMABoftiie  principality  of  Piedmont  as  a  hereditary 
flef,  founded  5ie  two  lines  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  which  continued  to  rule  over  then 
respective  territories  till,  on  the  latter  becoming  extinct  In  1418,  Piedmont  reverted 
to  the  elder  line.  (See  Amadbus  V.,  VI.,  and  VIII.)  Amadeus  VIII.  wasthefirat  Duiai 
OF  Satot,  being  so  created  by  the  emperor  Bl^mond  in  UlS.  Chuu.eb  I.  (1482-89) 
obtained  from  Charlotte  of  Lusignan.  queen  of  Cyprus,  the  transference  of  her  rights, 
andfrom  this  date  (146G)  tbe  dukes  of  Savoy  also  claimed  to  be  kings  of  Cyprus  and 
Jerusalem.  The  elder  male  line  becoming  exUnct  in  1496,  tbe  next  collateral  belts 
were  Philibert  II.  (14B6-1S04)  and  Charlbh  III.  (1604^;  but  the  latter,  baviog 
Bided  with  Charles  V.  against  Francis  I.  of  France,  was  deprived  of  tbe  duchy  of  Savoy 
in  158S,  the  countries  of  Valals  and  Geneva  placed  themselves  under  the  prolection  A 
Switzerland,  and  in  IBSe  the  country  of  Vaud  was  seized  by  the  people  of  Bern.  But 
bis  son,  PuiLtBEHT  Bhuaktbl,  who  was  tbe  Spanish  governor  in  the  NetherlaDda 
succeeded,  at  the  peace  of  Cateau-Cambresis  (lOOfn,  In  obtaining  repossession  of  Savoy, 
He  attempted  to  convert  tbe  Vaudots  (see  Waujebbes),  and  founded  tbe  now, 
Important  silk-producllon  In  Piedmont,  beddea.  to  tbe  utmost  of  his  power,  ea- 
conrafing  tbe  prosecution  and  development  of  olner  branches  of  industrr.  He  rean- 
neiea  (1676)  the  principality  of  Oneille,  and  conquered  tbe  county  of  Tenoa.  Hia  anc- 
cessoT,  Chahles  Emmamtjki.  I.  (1680-1680),  was  celebrated  as  a  scholar,  etatesman,  and 
warrior,  but  he  was  cursed  with  an  inordinate  amhilion,  which  involved  bim  in  unfortu- 
nate contests  iritb  Qeneva  (a  former  town  of  Savoy,  of  which  he  wished  to  regain  pos- 
session), with  the  French,  who  In  revenge  took  possession  of  bis  dominions,  and  with 
the  Spaniards.  His  two  sons.  VicroK  Amadeus  I.  (q.v.)  (1680-87)  and  Thomas,  were 
the  respective  foundere  of  the  two  linea  of  Savoy  and  Bavoy-Carignan.  Victor  Ama- 
deus speedily  regained  the  dominions  which  bis  father  had  lost;  and  with  the  consent 
of  Franco  added  to  them  Montferrat.  Alha,  and  some  other  places,  relinquishing  Pie- 
uerol.  La  Perouse,  Angrone,  and  Lucerne  to  tbe  French.  Ah  generalissimo  of  the 
French  army  in  Italy,  he  gained  two  victories  over  the  Spaniards,  but  died  soon  after 
His  grandson,  Victor  Amadkub  II.  (1875-1780).  was  one  of  the  claimants  for  tbe 
SpanTsb  throne  on  the  extinction  of  tbe  Bpanisb-Hapsburg  dynasty  (see  BrcCEBBiON, 
WAR  OP  THE  Spahish);  and  by  his  adroit  policy  in  the  contest  between  the  Bapaburgs 
and  Bourbons  for  tbe  possession  of  Ihia  crown,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  exteuuva 
additions  to  his  little  territory,  tbe  chief  of  these  being  Alessandria,  Val-di-8esia,  and 
other  portions  of  the  Milanese,  the  island  of  Sicily,  in  1718,  and  along  wlib  ibis  latter 
the  title  of  king.  He  and  bis  descendants  were  also  recognized  as  the  legitimate  heits 
of  the  Spanish  throne,  should  the  Bourbon  dynasty  ever  become  eitinct.  But  in  1720 
he  was  compelled  to  surrender  Sicily  to  Austria,  in  exchange  for  the  island  of  Sardinia, 
which,  along  with  Savoy,  Piedmont,  and  his  other  continental  possessions,  was  then 
erected  into  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  (q.v.) 

BATDT,  Thb,  nn  flip  Thnmra.  in  London,  is  tbeelte  where  once  stood  the  magnifi- 
cent palace,  built  in  1245  by  Pi'ter,  cnrl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond.  A  century  later  it 
became  the  property  of  John  of  Gaunt,  dake  of  Lancaster.  In  this  building  tbe  Frendi 
king  Jean  was  royally  imprisoned,  from  his  capture  in  tbe  battle  of  Poictiers  to  his  death 
In  1864.    The  palace  was  twice  tbe  object  of  popular  violence.     In  the  outbreak  caused 
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^  the  dube  of  LancasUr  pntectitig  Wydiffe  It  narrowly  eacopeb  deitmction ;  and  Id 
Wat  Tyler's  insurrectlori  it  was  burned  and  made  a  heap  of  ruins.  After  another  hun- 
dred years  Henry  VII.,  great-erandaon  of  Joha  of  Qaunt,  erected  on  these  ruin*  a  bouse 
for  the  temporary  support  of  destitute,  diseased,  helpless,  add  homeless  persona.  Thla 
well-intended  charity  soon  became  a  refuge  for  the  dissolute  and  vicious,  rather  than 
for  the  worthy  poor.  It  was  therefore  suppressed  by  Edward  VL,  but  was  restored  by 
queen  Mary,  and  profusely  refurnished  by  the  ladies  of  her  court  from  their  private 
resources.  In  the  managemeat  of  this  establishment  great  abuses  prevailed.  Its  offi- 
cials embezzled  the  fund,  aod  the  inmates  continued  to  come  from  thedegraded  and  crim- 
inal classes.  The  combined  hospital  and  poor-house  maintained  a  nominal  existence 
throngh  successive  reinis,  a  portion  of  the  buildings  being  occupied  by  Ctiarles  II.  as  a 
home  for  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  was  finally  discoQtinued  by  queen  Anoe.  In 
building  the  Waterloo  bridge  in  1810,  Uie  deepfoundationson  which  the  ancient  buildings 
bad  rested  were  alt  removeu.  Nothing  remained  but  [he  chapel  built  alongside  these  ruins 
by  Henry  VIl.  This  chapel  was  made  a  church  by  queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of 
the  chapels  roval,  under  the  name  of  St.  Hary-le- Savoy.  It  was  burned  down  in  1804, 
but  was  rebuilt,  though  without  aisles  or  chaincel,  and  elegantly  furnished  for  public 
worship  by  queen  Victoria.  The  vaults  beneath  contain  toe  remains  of  many  persons 
of  distinction.  < 

U70T  OONTEBEVCE,  the  name  given  lo  an  ecclesiastical  conference  held  in  1661  at 
the  Savoy  palace  (so  called  because  built  in  124S  by  Peter,  earl  of  Savoy  and  lUchmond 
[see  AitADBuej;  burned  by  Wat  Tyler  in  1381,  it  was  rebuilt  and  endowed  in  1506  as 
an  hospital  for  poor  persons)  between  the  Episcopalian  and  Presbyterian  divines,  wiih 
tlic  view  of  ascertaining  what  concessions  would  satisfy  the  latter,  and  thereby  lead  lo 
"  a  perfect  and  entire  unity  and  uniformily  throughout  the  nation."  During  the  rule  of 
the  protector  Cromwell  the  ciiurch  of  England  had  been  in  a  very  anomalous  condition. 
Most  of  the  clergy  who  held  office  during  the  early  period  of  the  civil  wars  were  strong 
royalists,  and  either  were  ejected  or  fled  when  the  cause  of  the  parliament  triumpheil 
Their  places  had  been  supplied  In  many  cases  by  zealous  Presbyterians — a  rather  numer 
oua  body  in  England  at  that  time,  and  thus  it  happened  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL 
that  a  considerable  section  of  the  ministers  wilAin  the  church  were  hostile  to  the  reintro. 
duction  of  Episcopalian  order  and  practice.  Aware  of  this  feeling,  yet  desirous  of  not 
adopting  severe  measures,  if  such  could  possibly  be  avoided,  the  King  issued  lettei's- 
[KitentiJatedHar,  25,  appointing  twelve  bishops,  with  nine  clergymen  as  sssislants  on  tiio 
aide  of  the  Efiiscopal  church,  with  an  equal  number  of  Presbyterian  divines,  "  to  ad  vise 
Upon  and  review  the  Book  of  Common  Praj/er. "  Among  the  Episcopalian  commission- 
era  were  Frewen,  archbishop  of  Yorli,  Sheldon,  bishop  of  London,  Qnuden  of  Exeter, 
Reynolds  of  Norwich,  etc. :  amjjng  their  assistants.  Dr.  Peter  Hoylin,  Dr.  John  Pearson, 
and  Dr.  Thomas  Pierce.  The  most  notable  representatives  of  the  Presbyterian  party  were 
Richard  Baiter,  Dr.  John  Wallia  (then  Saviliaa  professor  of  geometry  at  Oiford), 
Edmund  Calamy,  William  Spurstow,  and  Matthew  Ncwcomen.  The  conference  (which 
Jaated  four  months)  was  opened  on  April  18.  Tlie  Presbyteriana  (according  to  Burnett) 
demanded  that  archbishop  Usher's  scheme  of  a  "  reduced  Episcopacy,"  In  which  (lie 
elements  of  the  Scotch  ^stem  of  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  aaeemblies  were  com- 
bined with  distinctions  of  ecclesiastical  ranks,  should  be  inade  the  basis  to  begin  with; 
that  responaeaahould  be  given  up:  that  the  prayers  in  the  litany  should  be  combined 
inio  one;  that  no  lessons  should  be  taken  out  of  the  Apocrypha;  that  the  psalms  read 
in  the  daily  service  should  be  according  to  the  new  translation ;  that  the  term  regener& 
tma  (among  others)  shonld  be  struck  out  of  the  baptismal  service;  and  that  ttie  use  of 
the  surplice,  of  the  cross  in  baplism,  of  godfathers  >ia  sponnors,  and  of  the  holy  days, 
should  be  abolished.  They  were  told  in  reply  that  the  commixsion  hod  no  authorllv  lo 
discuss  questions  affecting  the  government  of  the  church,  such  as  were  conlainud  in 
archbishop  Usher's  scheme;  whereupon  they  proceeded  to  consider  the  minor  points, 
such  OS  the  alterations  of  the  liturgy.  Baxter,  with  the  consent  of  his  party,  drew  up  a 
"  reformed  liturgy"  which  the  Episcopalian  commtiisioners  would  not  look  at,  consider- 
ing the  wholesale  rejection  of  tile  older  one  ultra  rii-o  on  'heir  part.  Finally,  the  parties 
separated  without  arriving  at  any  conclusion:  aod  tbisfndtless  attempt  at  "  comprehen- 
aion"  was  followed  in  1663  by  the  famous  "act  of  uniformity,"  tlie  reiiult  of  which  was 
that  2,000  clergymen  were  forced  to  abandon  their  livings  in  the  church  of  England. 

U.VDT  00VTE8SIOV,  named  from  the  hospital  biiildlnp  in  the  Strand,  Londoa 
in  which  It  was  drawn  up — a  document  adoplea  by  an  assembly  of  Congregational  min 
isters,  who,  by  Cromwell's  permission,  unwillingly  given  Just  before  his  death,  met  in 
the  8avi)y  palace,  Seijt, ,  1658,  to  declare  the  principles  of  Iheir  faith  and  polity.  The 
doctrinal  part  agrees  in  substance  and  almoBt  verbally  with  the  Westminster  confession. 
Its  outline  of  church  polity, however,is  in  its  principles  Congrcpitiotinl.tbimgh  not  entirely 
mccordant  with  modern  Congregational  usngo.  It  contains  liie  foliowitig  propositions 
I.  A  particular  church  consists  of  officers  and  members,  the  Lord  Christ  havine  given 
his  followers — united  in  church  order — liberty  and  power  to  ciioose  persons  filled  by  the 
Holy  Qboet  to  be  over  them  in  the  Lord.  2,  The  ofUcera  appointed  bv  Christ  lire  paa- 
lors,  teachers,  elders,  and  deacons.  8.  The  way  appointed  by  Christ  for  calling  persons 
tc  these  offices  is  that  they  be  chosen  thereunto  by  the  common  suffrage  of  the  church 
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itself,  and  set  apart  by  (aating  and  prayer,  with  the  imposition  of  bands  of  the  alder 
ship  of  that  church;  and  thcMie  who  are  bo  chosen,  though  not  set  apart  after  that  man 
net',  are  rightly  constituted  mimatera  of  Jeaus.  4.  The  work  of  preachioc  la  not  aocon 
fined  to  pastors  and  teacliers  but  that  others  also,  giftt'd  and  fiU«d  by  the  Holy  Qiioat  and 
approved  by  the  people,  may  perform  it.  S.  OrdinatLon  alone,  without  election  or  con- 
ueiit  of  the  churcii,  doth  not  constitute  a  person  a  church  officer.  6.  A  church  fur- 
nished with  offlcere,  according  to  the  mind  of  Christ,  liath  power  to  administer  all  hla 
orUinancea,  even  where  foratime  some  of  the  officesarenotfllied;  but  where  Iherearenc 
teaching  officers  the  church  cannot  autliorize  any  persons  to  adminiater  the  seals.  6. 
Every  church  hath  power  to  execute  all  the  cenaurea  appointed  by  Christ  as  a  means  of 
ediflcalioD.  on  those  who  do  not  walk  according  to  hislaws.  These  censures  are  admo- 
nition and  eiLCommunication;  and  aa  some  offenses  may  be  known  only  to  gome  mem- 
bers, those  members  must  first  admonish  the  offender  in  private;  in  public  oSensea,  and 
incuses  of  non-amendment  on  private  admonition,  theoSense  being  relatedto  the  church, 
the  offender  ia  to  be  admonished  la  the  name  of  Christ  by  the  whole  church,  through  the 
elders;  and  if  he  do  not  repent,  then  he  is  to  t>e  excommunicated  with  the  consent  of  the 
members.    See  Savot  Confbrescb. 

HAW'  ULAVOB,  Tbb,  he  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Pop.  85,000.  They  are  amall 
except  Savu,  id  121°4a'  to  122°7'  e,  long,  and  10°25'  to  lO'Sa'  s.  lat. ;  urea  S87  sq. 
uiiLes.  The  Isianda  are  under  the  Dutch  government.  It  is  healthy  and  moderately 
fertile,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  78°  to  SfP  Falir.  by  day,  and  68°  to  70°  by  night, 
'i'b^  prodnda  are  those  of  the  archipelago,  fni^luding  tobacco  and  horses,  but  ships  from 
Timor  no  longer  call  for  horses.  There  is  good  anchorage  at  Seba.  The  Savnnese  are 
of  the  Malay  race — brave,  and  feared  by  their  neighbors.  Their  relEglon  is  a  tradition- 
ary heatheniam,  In  which  the  offering  of  sacrlSces  of  dogs  Is  frequently  practiced.  Also 
called  Savan,  Savole,  etc.  i 

BAV,  one  of  the  most  important  tools  used  In  working  timber.  It  usually  consists  of 
a  long  atrip  of  thin  steel,  with  one  edge  cut  into  a  continuous  aeries  of  sharp  t«eth. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  simplicity  ol  the  principle  upon  which  the  saw  Is  made.  It 
adniita  of  great  variation,  and  modem  carpentry  has  bronght  Into  use  a  great  many 
kinds  of  saws  adapted  to  different  purposes.  The  two  chief  classifications  Into  which 
saws  may  be  divided,  are  cross-cut  saws  and  rip-saws.  In  the  former,  the  teeth,  which 
are  of  a  apecial  shape,  are  designed  to  cut  at  rizht  angles  to  the  fll>er  of  the  wood,  while 
in  the  latter  thev  are  adapted  to  cutting  in  the  direction  of  the  fiber.  The  most  common 
Is  the  handsav}  in  general  use.  For  this  the  blade  Is  broader  at  one  end  than  the  oUier, 
and  a  wooden  handle  ia  fixed  to  the  broader  end,  without  which  It  could  not  be  used. 
The  bme-iaw  la  nsed  for  a  variety  of  purposes;  the  blade,  which  Is  always  thin,  Is 
Btretched  like  a  bowstring  to  an  iron  frame.  The  frawt-taia,  chleQj  nsed  In  aawpita  and 
mills  for  cutting  timber  longitudinally,  Is  similar  In  shape  to  the  onllnary  hand-saw,  but 
much  larger,  with  holes  at  each  end,  for  fixing  it  in  the  frame  by  which  It  Is  moved  up 
and  down.  For  cutthig  tlml>er  transversely,  the  crota-aU  aaw  Is  used;  this  differs  not 
only  in  shape,  bnt  in  the  set  of  the  teeth  from  other  sawa.  Within  the  present  centmy, 
the  dfulaT-natn  has  come  into  universal  use  wherever  machinery  can  be  had  for  working 
It.  It  is  generally  so  fitted  as  to  be  worked  under  a  flat  bench,  a  part  only  of  th«  blade 
projecting  throngh  a  narrow  slit  cut  in  the  top  of  the  bench.  It  ia  made  to  revolve  with 
great  rapidity,  and  the  wood  resting  on  the  l>ench  la  pushed  sfialnst  the  saw  in  the  direc- 
tion it  Is  Intended  to  be  cut.  The  rapidity  with  which  wood  is  cut  by  the  circular-saw 
is  truly  marvelous.  The  bandr-aaiB  was  Invented  In  1608.  It  consists  of  a  very  long  band 
— or  web,  aa  it  la  called— of  ateel,  usually  very  narrow,  and  with  finely  cut  teeth.  The 
two  ends  are  joined  together  so  as  to  form  an  endless  band,  which  is  passed  over  two 
revolving  druma,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  working-bench,  through  holes  in 
which  the  aaw  paBsna.  The  cyliiuUr-tau!  is  another  variety,  which  was  an  invention  of 
great  antiquity.  Tliey  are  used  for  cutting  curved  staves  for  barrels,  button  blanlcs, 
sheaves,  and  other  special  lonoa.  Numerous  other  kinds  of  saws  are  in  use,  but  these 
are  the  chief. 

BAWSTTBT.  The  waste  made  by  sawing  Umber,  formerly  of  little  or  no  use,  has  now 
became  a  material  of  some  value  Id  locnlities  where  it  can  be  applied-  Its  most  interest- 
ing application  Is  one  very  recently  patented  by  Messrs.  Date  &  Co.  of  Manchester, 
whereby  it  is  converted  into  oxalic  acin,  and  with  so  much  succesa  as  to  have  nearly  oi 
altogether  displaced  every  other  method  of  making  that  chemical.  The  process  is  ven 
simple.  The  sawdust  is  first  saturated  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  soda  and  potasn 
in  the  proportion  of  two  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter;  it  is  then  placed  in  shako's 
iron  pans,  under  which  flues  run  from  a  furnace,  whereby  the  iron  pans  are  made  hot. 
and  the  saturated  sawdust  runs  into  a  semi-fluid  pasty  slate.  It  is  stirred  about  actively 
with  rakes,  so  as  to  bring  It  all  in  contact  with  the  neated  surface  of  the  iron,  and  togranu' 
late  it  for  the  succeeding  operations.  It  is  nest  placed  in  simikr  pans,  only  sugbtly 
heated,  by  which  it  ia  dned.  In  this  slate  it  is  oxalate  of  soda  mixed  with  potash.  It  is 
then  placed  on  the  bed  of  a  filter,  and  a  solution  of  soda  is  allowed  to  percolate  throu^ 
It,  which  carries  with  it  all  the  potash,  leaving  It  tolerably  pure  oxalate  of  soda.  It  it 
then  transferred  to  a  tank,  in  which  it  is  mingled  with  a  thin  milk  of  lime,  by  which  il 
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b  dacompoaed.  the  lime  combining  with  the  acid  to  form  oxalate  at  lime,  and  the  *odA 
fadne  Kt  free.  Lastly,  the  oxalate  of  lime  ie  put  into  a  leaden  cislcm,  and  sulphuric 
acid  IB  poured  ia  ;  this  takes  up  tlie  lime,  and  sets  free  the  oxalic  acid,  which  readilj 
ajWallizee  on  the  sides  of  the  leaden  cistern,  or  on  pieces  of  wood  placed  on  purpose. 
So  npld  and  cheap  is  this  method,  compared  with  that  formerly  in  use,  that  several 
exteDsive  manafactoriea  fur  making  oxalic  acid  in  the  old  manner  have  been  shut  up, 
being  unable  to  compete  with  the  patent  process. 

Another  interesting  use  of  the  sawdust  of  bard  woods,  such  as  rosewood,  ebODj,  etc, 
ts  that  recently  made  known  in  Pnince  under  the  nsjne  of  Bfiidvrei,  The  various  kinds 
of  Bawduat  used  arc  reduced  to  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  blood  lulo  a  paste ;  other 
materials  are  doubtless  added,  for  when  pressed  into  molds  it  is  Jet  black  and  receives 
the  most  beanliful  impressions.  Messra.  litn'.  Senior  &  Co.  of  Paris  produce  some  vety 
beautiful  medallions  and  other  smsll  articles  in  this  materiaL 

UV-FISS,  Pri*tU,  a  genua  of  cartilneinous  fishes,  constituting  the  family  PritUda, 
which  ia  ranked  wit!)  the  raya  (q.v.),  although  the  elongated  form  of  the  body  agree* 
nthcr  with  that  of  the  stiarks.  In  a  number  of  anntomical  cbaracters.  however,  the 
nw.fiabes  differ  from  sharks,  and  agree  with  rays,  and  conspicuously  hi  the  position  of 
the  gill-openings,  which  are  not  on  tile  sides,  as  in  sharks  butou  the  under  surface,  S3 
in  rays.  The  mouth  is  on  the  under  surface  of  the  head,  end  ia  furnished  with  pav> 
tnent-like  teeth,  adapted  for  crushing.  But  the  saw-fl&h  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
(be  elongation  of  tbe  snout  into  a  fial  ban;  sword,  armed  on  each  edge  with  about  twent/ 
Urge  bony  spines  or  teeth  l  a  most  formidable  wee poa.  of  which  it  seems  to  make  use  for 
kilun^  prey,  niabln^  among  shoala  of  fkhcs,  and  slaying  them  right  and  lefL  Whalea 
■re  said  to  be  somelimee  idlled  by  aaw-Qshes,  and  the  saw  has  been  sometimes  driven 
into  the  bull  of  a  ship.  There  axe  six  or  seven  known  species  of  saw-flsh,  and  they  are 
distributed  over  the  whole  world.  The  Couhoh  Saw -fish  {P.antiouorum)  was  kno^rn 
to  the  ancients,  bung  found  in  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  a  very  wiaclv  distributed  Qaii, 
being  found  both  in  polar  and  tropical  seas.  It  sometimes  attains  the  length  of  eighteen 
feet,  including  ttie  saw.  &aw-fishea  are  seldom  seen  near  the  shore,  andno  species  ia 
reckoned  among  American  fishes. 

UT-FLT,  Trnikredo,  a  Linn^on  |^nns  of  insects  of  the  order  hymen«pt«ra,  bow 
divided  into  many  genera;  and  constituting  a  family  ol  which  the  species  are  very  ni — 


Tbey  derive  the  name  saw-fly  from  the  ovipositor  of  the  females,  which  la  scaly,  ' 
....  ted,  pointed,  and  inclosed  in  a  aheath  of  two  concave  plates.  By  means  of  thu 
Iratniment,  the  female  saw-fly  perforates  the  stalks  or  other  parte  of  plants,  laying  a 


n  each  bole.  The  bote  soon  becomes  filled  with  a  frothy  liquid,  and  sometimea  a 
rau-dka  sweiUiig  is  formed,  witbin  which  Ibe  larva  resides.  The  larvs  of  many  saw- 
flies,  however,  live  in  no  such  nests,  but  feed  on  foliage,  like  caterpillarB,  which  the^ 
veiy  mndi  resemble.  One  of  the  most  common  Epecies  of  gooseberry  "caterpillar"  is 
the  larva  of  a  saw-fiy  (nemaltu  n'betii).  Baw-flies  bave  the  abdomen  cylindrical,  and  sc 
untied  to  the  thorax  that  the  distinction  ia  not  easily  perceived.  They  vary  mutji  in  the 
antenme.  B<rth  poiia  of  wings  are  divided  by  nervures  into  numerous  cells.  Among 
the  more  notable  species  is  the  Coiw  Saw-fly  (tephvt  ■pggmaut),  which,  in  iu  perfect 
•tale,  abounds  on  umbelliferous  flowers,  k  shining  black  insect,  marked  with  yellow.  Ibe 
abdomen  elongated.  The  larva  consumes  the  inside  of  the  straw  of  com.  and  descend- 
ing to  tlie  base  of  the  straw,  cuts  it  down  level  with  the  ground.— Another  important 
^Nciesis  the  Tnmip  Baw.vlt  (ofAoUa  jptnorum),  reddish,  spotted  with  tilack;  the  larva 
nearly  black,  uid  known  I^  the  names  of  Blaek  Jack  and  Xtffffer.  The  turnip  saw-fly  is 
sMDctimes  Ter;  troublesome  and  deetructiTe  lot «  year  ot  two  and  then  almoet  com- 
pktely  diaappeara  for  a  number  of  years. 

UWMtZ.    See  Natiosal  NicxKAicKa. 

iAV-XILL.  Within  tba  present  century,  the  art  of  working  saws  by  machinery  has 
been  invented,  and  large  amis  for  cutting  up  timber  by  meana  of  large  saws  worked  by 
madiinery  are  to  be  found  In  most  civilized  countries.  They  are  worked  both  by  steam 
and  water-power,  and  in  Holland,  wind-mills  are  made  to  work  sawing  machinery.  The 
arrangements  of  a  saw-milt  arc  very  simple:  they  consist  of  a  fixed  xrorizontal  frame, 
with  rollers  at  short  Intervals,  upon  which  the  tree  or  log  of  timber  is  laid;  at  the  end  of 
IbK  another  frame  Is  placed  In  a  vertic^  position;  it  contains  09  many  nawe  placed  side . 
by  side  as  it  b  proposed  to  cut  planka  out  of  the  log,  and  they  are  set  as  far  apart  aa  the 
desired  thicknesa  of  the  planks  or  Ixiards.  A  rapid  up  and  down  motion  is  given  tc 
these  saws  by  the  machinery,  and  at  the  same  time  the  log  is  pulled  forward  on  the  roll' 
CIS  Iiy  the  same  power,  so  as  to  tie  kept  constantly  up  to  (he  saws.  In  this  way,  a  larce 
tree  or  log  of  wood  may  lie  cut  Into  twenty  plnnks  in  much  less  time  than  was  former^ 
reqojred  by  laborlons  hand-labor  to  cut  one  single  thickness. 

The  circular  saw  Is  now  In  general  use  In  mills  for  cutting  planks  and  boards  into 
jdeoei  of  almost  any  die,  but  la  very  wasteful  in  converting  timlier  into  lumber.  Band- 
n«R  have  been  found  more  economicaJ  and  rapid. 

Ulrm,  a  CO.  In  a.w.  Wla.,  formed  1883.  Pop.  '90,  lOTI,  Area,  13«8  aq.  m.  Co. 
•eat,  BaywanL 

UVTBB,  Pbiletus,  b.  Whiting,  Vt.,  1810.  His  parents  removed  to  New  York, 
181T,  where  be  received  a  common  school  education.  He  removed  to  Wisconsin,  1847, 
■  tr  of  the  legislature  of  that  state,  1857-61 ;  was  a  repub.  representative 
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to  tbe  XXXIXth  and  four  succeeding  congrcsMB,  and  waa  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate 

1881,  1887. 

UWTEB,  Tbomab  JErFSBSOH,  d.d.,  b.  Vermont,  1804;  graduated  at  Middleburjr 
college  la  1839;  studied  for  the  mlalBtrf.  and  in  18S0  settled  over  a  UniTeisaliBt  society 
in  New  York;  became  principal  of  the  Liberal  iDHtitnte.  Clinton,  N.  Y..  in  1840.  teacli- 
ing  also  classes  la  theologj;  returned  to  his  former  charKc  In  New  Torh  in  1853.  Uo 
WB8  one  of  tlio  founders  of  Tufts  college  at  Hedford,  Mass.,  where  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  thedlogj  in  186S.  He  refused  tbe  presideacT  of  Tufts  college,  of  at.  Law- 
rence unlveraits.NTY".,  and  Lombard  univeiaity.  111.  He'hBspub]lBhe(lI>i«e>iaaf(m  of  lAe 
Doctriruof  UniveraaiSaivaiion;  EndteaePaniahmentinUie  VeryWorduofilaAiIiioeaiea,  etc. 

BAXE,  Hekmakn  Maubicb,  Count  of,  one  of  the  greatest  warriors  of  the  18th  c., 
was  tbe  natural  sod  of  Augustus  II.  (q.v.).  elector  of  Bason;  and  king  of  Poland,  and 
the  countess  Aurora  Ton  HOnigsmark,  and  was  bom  at  Qoslar.  Oct.  26,  1696.  AVbeo 
only  twelve  jears  of  a^,  he  ran  oS  from  home,  made  his  way  to  Flanders,  Joined  the 
array  of  Marlborough,  and  took  ^rt  is  the  capture  of  Lille  and  the  siege  of  Tournay. 
Witlt  a  boyish  love  of  change,  he  joined  the  Russo-Folish  army  before  Stralsund  (1711), 
and  after  ine  taking  of  lUga,  returned  to  Dresden,  wherehis  mother  induced  him,  in  1714, 
to  espouse  a  young  and  amiable  German  heiress.  In  the  two  following  years,  he  took  part 
In  the  civil  war  then  ragii^  in  Poland;  but  having  quarreled  with  his  father's  fsToril« 
minister,  he  returned  to  Uresden,  where  the  well-grounded  jealousy  of  bis  wife  made 
his  life  BuSciently  disagreeable.  Obtaining  the  annulment  of  his  marriage,  and  a  pen- 
sion from  his  father,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1730,  where  he  devoted  himself  for  some  years 
to  the  study  of  military  tactics,  and  originated  and  developed  an  entirely  novel  3vsu;m 
of  maneuvers,  which  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  chevalier  Folard,  the  celebrated  mil- 
itary engineer.  In  1736  he  was  elected  duke  of  CourUnd,  and  for  a  time  maintained 
himself  In  his  new  possession  against  both  Russians  and  Poles,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  France  in  the  following  year.  Joining  the  army  on  the  Rhine,  under  the  duke 
of  Berwick,  he  signalized  himself  at  the  siege  of  Philipsbur^  (1784).  and  decided  the  bat- 
tle of  Ettingen  by  a  desperate  charge  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  grenadiers.  For  theae 
services  he  was  made  a  lieut.gen,  in  1736;  and  on  the  brealung  out  of  the  war  of  tlie 
Austrian  succession,  he  obtained  the  command  of  the  left  wing  of  the  army  which  was 
ajipointed  to  invade  Bohemia,  and  took  the  strongly  fortified  town  of  Prague  by  Htorm 
with  marvelous  celerity.  The  capture  of  Egra  was  similarlif  effected  a  few  days  after- 
ward, and  the  rest  of  the  campaign  showed  that  his  abilities  in  the  field  were  not  infe- 
rior to  his  skill  against  fortltlcations.  In  1744  he  was  made  a  marshal  of  Prance,  and 
appointed  to  command  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  and  on  this  occasion  he  gave  deci- 
sive proofs  of  the  soundnees  and  euperioritv  of  his  new  system  of  tactile,  by  reducing  to 
inaction  an  enemy  much  superior  in  number,  and  taking  from  him.  almost  before  his 
face,  various  important  fortresses.  The  following  year  was  for  him  more  glorious  atill; 
bis  army  was  re-enforced,  and  though  so  ill  with  dropsy  that  be  bad  to  submit  to  tapping 
(April  15),  he  laid  siege  to  Toumay  on  the  32d,  and  on  the  advance  of  the  duke  of  Cfum- 
l>erland  to  its  relief,  took  up  a  position  at  Fontenoy,  and  awaited  attack.  He  waa  as- 
sailed on  May  11,  and  the  desperate  valor  of  the  English  for  a  time  bore  down  every- 
thing before  them;  but  Saie  sped  about  on  bis  litter,  encouraging  his  troops,  and  wfaea 
the  critical  moment  came,  the  fire  of  his  artillery  disorganized  the  Engliah.  and  a  charge 
of  the  French  completed  the  victory.  Four  months  afterward  every  one  of  the  numer- 
ous strong  fortresses  of  Belgium  was  in  his  hands.  In  1740  8axe,  by  a  series  of  able 
maneuvers,  threw  back  the  allies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maese.  and  gained  (Oct.  11) 
the  brilliant  victory  of  Raucous,  forwhichhewasrewardodwith  the  title  of  marshal-gen., 
nn  honor  which  only  Turenne  had  previouslv  obtained.  For  the  third  time,  at  Lau- 
f  eldt  (July  3, 1747),  the  victor  of  Culloden  suffered  complete  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Saxe. 
whose  favorite  system  of  tactics  waa  again  brought  into  full  play;  and  the  briliiant  cap- 
lure  of  Bergen-op-zoom  brought  the  alDes  to  think  of  peace.  The  Dutch,  however,  were 
Etili  disposed  to  bold  out,  till  the  capture  of  Maestricht  (1748)  destroyed  their  hopes,  and 
tJie  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapeile  followed.  Sane  had  previously  carritMi  on  a  correspondence 
with  the  ^eat  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  he  now  took  occasion  to  visit  him  at  Berlin, 
experieiipmg  the  most  brilliant  reception.  In  the  following  year,  Frederick  wrote  to 
Voliairc:  "1  have  seen  the  hero  of  Prance,  the  Turenne  of  Louis  XV. 's  time.  I  buve 
received  much  instruction  from  Ills  discourse  on  the  art  of  war.  Thia  general  could 
teach  all  Ibe  generals  in  Europe."  Saxe  lived  at  his  estate  of  ChamtHirdTor  some  time 
afterward,  and  died  there  of  dropsy,  Nov.  30, 1750.  His  work  on  tbe  art  of  war,  entitled 
Mas  Biveria,  was  published  at  Paris  in  1767. 

Saxe  was  probably  the  greatest  captain  of  his  time,  and  a  gallant  and  enterprisinff 
leader,  but  he  waa  a  mere  soldier,  and  tbe  offer  of  membership  made  to  bim  by  tbe 
Acad§mie  Francaise  is  sulScientiy  ridiculous.  Baie  had,  however,  tbe  good  sense  to 
decline  the  proffered  honor,  and  be  did  so  in  a  sentence,  the  extraordinary  orthography 
of  which  accidentally  rebuked,  more  than  (be  most  cutting  sarcasm  could  have  done, 
■be  mean  sycophancy  of  the  Acadgmie.  He  wrote:  " lis  tvu^  me /#ra  de  laeademie/ 
eda  m'ii-et  conn  une  llage  a  un  chat." 

Many  biographies  of  Saxe  have  been  written,  but  few  of  them  are  to  be  much  de- 
liended  upon.— See  Moritx  am  Saehten  (Dresden,  1863),  by  Karl  von  Weber;  and  the 
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fTouvtile  Siographit  lytrtiralt  (art,  "Saze").  His  character  and  genliu  tie  tittt  well, 
though  not  flatterioglj,  portiajed  In  Carljle'a  Life  o/Frtdtnct  the  GrtaX. 

tAZI,  JoHK  GoDFBET,  LL.D.,  b.  Hlghnite,  Vt.,  In  1816;  graduate  of  Middlebnry  col- 
lie, ISSQ;  pnctlced  law  In  Vermont,  laiS-aO.  In  1850-66  he  wm  editor  of  the  Barling- 
ton  Seidiiul ;  state  attorney,  1806.  He  waa  a  contributor  to  the  Kmckerboeker  magazine, 
kad  in  18M  pabliahed  Progmt,  a  satire,  with  other  poems.  HIb  prodactlons  are  marlied 
with  a  read;  and  forcible  wit.  He  read  a  poem  on  Tht  Times  before  the  Boston  Mer- 
cantile Ltbiar;  auodation,  and  on  LUeratwn  and  the  Timti  on  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  New  York  free  academy.  In  13B9  hepubUshed  other  poems;  and  new  editions  of 
bis  works  appeared  every  alternate  year  till  1873.  After  1860  he  resided  in  Brooklyn 
and  Albany,  N.  Y.     He  d.  IS87. 

BAXE-AL'  T JEM  il  U  JtO,  the  smallest  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  U  a  duchy  bounded  by 
Saxe-Welmar,  Prosslan  Saxony,  the  kingdom  ol  Saxony,  Saxe-Melnlngen  and  Schwarz- 
bora-ItudolBtadt,  and  separated  into  two  nearly  eqnal  parts  by  the  Interposed  principality 
of  Reuss-Gera.  The  eastern  portion,  or  cirsU  of  AtUmburg,  froit  its  being  watered  by 
the  Pleiase,  was  formerly  called  PUioengau.  It  contains  S4S  English  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop. 
'85,  of  127,255.  The  western  part,  or  anle  of  Saal-Eitmberg,  is  watered  by  the  Saale, 
with  the  Orla  and  Rode,  and  contains  257  English  so.  m. ;  pop.  '05,  53,058.  Total  area, 
fiOOsq.  m.;  pop.  '80,  155,036;  '06,130,313,  ueariy  halt  of  whom  are  inhabitants  of  towns. 
The  TKSt  bulk  of  the  population  are  Protestants,  there  being,  In  1895, 177,306  Protestants, 
2,768  Catholics,  174  of  other  Christian  sects,  and  62  Jews.  The  eastern  portion  Is  open, 
andulatlng,  and  very  fertile,  and  agriculture  has  here  attained  considerable  perfection, 
•Jtd  is  diltgeutlv  pursued  by  a  large  proportion  of  Uie  population,  so  that  much  more 
com  is  produced  tlian  Is  necessary  for  home  consnmptlon.  The  peasants  in  this  circle, 
thongh  speaking  the  Thurlnglan  dialect,  exhibit  in  their  dress,  manners,  and  customs  a 
family  resemblance  to  the  Wendlah-speaklng  Serbs  of  Lusatia;  and  numerous  names  of 
places,  especially  those  endina  In  Hi,  Indicate  their  Slavic  origin.  They  are  celebrated 
throtuhottt  Germany  for  their  skill  as  agriculturists,  and  their  superior  Intelligence, 
knowledge,  and  comparative  wealth.  The  budeet  estimate  of  revenue  for  1806-08  showed 
*n  annual  revenue  of  4,067,708  marks;  and  the  expenditure  4,056,180  marks.  The 
troope  are,  of  conrse,  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Germanv.  Saxe-Altenburg 
Is  a  limited  monarchy,  la  accordance  with  the  constitution  of  April  20,  1631,  modified 
•omewhat  by  the  events  of  1848-40.  By  the  law  of  1870  the  single  chamber  consists  of 
30  members,  9  representing  the  towns,  12  the  country,  and  9  the  persons  who  pay  most 
taxes.  The  govemment  Is  in  the  hands  of  a  ministry  of  three.  As  a  member  of  the 
empire,  Saxe-Altenbnrg  has  one  vote  in  the  council,  and  one  representative  in  the  diet. 
Altenburg  (q.v.)  is  the  seat  of  govemment.    See  Oemcaht. 


&  (in  German,  SAcesEB-KoBiTBa-GoTBA),  the  second  In  point 
of  size  and  population  of  the  minor  ^xon  states,  is  a  duchy  comprising  the  duchy  of 
Ootha,  lying  between  Prussia,  Schwarzburg,  Meinlngen,  and  Weimar,  and  containing 
628  ^igllsh  sq.  m, ;  pop.  '05,  154,106,  and  the  duchy  of  Coburg,  18  m.  south  of  Gotha, 
lying  between  Meinlngen  and  Bavaria,  and  containing  216  English  sq.  m.;  pop.  '06, 
e2,«iB.  Total  area,  733  English  sq,  m, ;  pop,  'SO,  194,716;  '06,  216,003.  The  vast  bulk 
of  the  population  are  Protestants,  with  Roman  Catholics  second;  there  being  In  1800 
£03,444  Protestant*,  2,909  Catholics,  and  549  Jews.  Gotha  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Thuringer-wald,  which  extends  along  and  within  lis  southern  frontier;  but  the  rest  of 
this  duchy  consists  of  low,  undulating,  and  very  fertile  land,  and  Is  watered  by  the 
Werra,  an  affluent  of  the  Weser,  the  Unstrut,  a  tributary  of  the  Saale,  and  several 
smaller  streams.  Coburg  lies  ou  the  southern  slope  of  the  same  range,  Is  watered  hy 
the  lu  and  Rodach,  affluents  of  the  Main,  and  has  extensive  forests,  and  many  beautiful 
vallevs  between  the  spun  of  the  Thurlnger-wald.  In  the  plains  ana  valleys,  the  climate 
Is  mild  and  salubrious,  but  in  the  monntaluous  parts  of  Gotha  it  assumes  a  more  In- 
clement cliaracter.  Agrlctiltiure  Is  Che  principal  occupation  of  the  people,  and  Is  pur- 
sued with  enei^  and  skill;  com  and  flax  being  produced  In  abundance,  as  also  potatoes, 
and  various  leguminous  plants.  The  breeding  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  is  also  suc- 
cessfuliy  conducted.  The  mineral  wealth  includes  coal  (chiefly  In  Gotha),  iron,  cobalt, 
manganese;  also  marble,  porcelain-earth,  mlll-stones,  and  salt.  The  manufactures  are 
not  of  much  Importance,  and  are  chiefly  confined  to  Gotha.  There  is  a  large  beetrsugar 
factory  at  Gotha.  The  extensive  forests  of  the  duchy  employ  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  in  the  production  of  pitch,  tar,  and  potash.  The  duchy  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
in  accordance  with  the  fundamental  law  of  May  3,  1852.  Coburg  and  Gotha  have  each 
a  tmdiag,  or  diet;  that  of  the  former  consisting  of  11,  and  of  the  latter  of  10  deputies. 
These  two  landtslgs  meet  in  common  to  decide  on  questions  of  interest  to  the  entire 
state.  The  particular  diets  for  the  two  duchies  are  elected  by  the  people  at  large. 
There  are  two  ministers  for  carrying  on  the  govemment— one  for  Coburg  and  another 
for  Gotha.  A»  a  member  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  has  one  vote  in  the  federal 
coimcil,  and  has  the  right  to  choose  two  deputies  to  the  imperial  diet.  As  In  other 
German  states,  the  troops  are  under  the  command  of  the  emperor  of  Germany.  Edn- 
catlon  is  well  diffused,  and  the  higher  education  is  cultivated  by  the  several  gymnasia 
and  academies. 
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The  flnftaces  of  the  two  porUona  of  the  duchy  are  gepvatelj  admlnlatered.    For  the 

Serlod  1891-97  the  eatimated  annual  reventie  of  Coburg  (the  revenue  from  the  crown 
omaLns,  not  state  revenue)  was  4^,600  marks,  the  expenditure  beine  236,500  marks. 
Of  (lOtha,  the  annual  revenue,  1893-97,  U  given  at  2,144,226  marks,  and  the  expenditure 
at  l,182,42fi  marks.  The  joint  debt  of  both  In  1S95  was  3,228,136  marks.  The  pn»ent 
ducal  familj  Is  distinguished  for  the  aolrited  and  liberal  character  of  iCa  members,  as 
well  as  for  physical  and  mental  gifts.  It  is  allied  with  teversi  of  the  royal  families  of 
Europe,  the  present  duke  being  the  ae-cond  son  of  Queen  Victoria  of  Great  Britain. 
The  cliief  towns,  Cobnrg  and  Gotlia,  had  (IB95)  respectlvelv,  18,689  and  31,671  inhabi- 
tants. All  the  tjaxon  rating  families  are  descended  from  uie  counts  of  Wettin,  a  place 
near  Magdeburg.    See  Gbruaitt. 

SAZ£  HDLK.    See  Jackson,  Helen  Fiske  <Hu»t). 

BAZS-XSnTDTOZV  (also  called  SAXB-MKuriNOEM-HiLDBnBOHAtiSKH),  the  third  Id 
SIM  and  population  of  the  minor  Saxon  states,  is  a  duchy,  tmnsiating  of  one  large  cres- 
cent-shaped territory,  which  lies  immediately  n.  of  Bavaria  and  Coburg,  with  the  horns 
of  tlin  crescent  pointing  northward,  and  contains  8S2  English  sq.  m.,  and  two  small  iso- 
lated territories,  Kranichfeld  and  Kambturg.  The  area  of  the  whole  is  956  sq.  m.,  with 
a  pop.  in  'M,  of  207,075;  '95,  234,005.  In  18t)G,  when  other  aduiinUtrative  changes  and 
reforms  were  introduced,  the  territory,  which  till  then  had  been  divided  into  11  admin- 
istrative dlslricta,  was  distributed  Into  4.  Of  the  total  population,  in  1806,  2»1,969  wero 
Protestants;  iJ179  were  Roman  Catholics;  1487  were  Jews;  and  the  remainder  Christian 
sectaries  of  various  kinds.  The  crescent  is  composed  of  the  old  duchy  of  Mcinlngen, 
the  olii  duchy  of  Hildburghausen,  and  the  principality  of  Saalfeld  (both  of  which,  along 
with  Kamburg,  were  annexed  to  Heinlngon  in  1826).  Saxe-Ueiningen  forma  the  a.  w. 
oF  Thurlugia  Iq.v.),  and  Is  traversed  In  the  e.  and  n.  hy  the  Thurmger-wald,  olfshoots 
from  which  also  cover  the  w.,  while  the  Rhon-gebirge  enters  the  country  at  the  b.w. 
Its  surface  is  thus  necesaarlly  hilly,  In  some  places  even  mountainous,  Eieferle  in  the 
Thuringer-wald  being  2400  ft.,  and  Geha-berg  in  the  lUion-gebirge  2308  ft.  above  sea- 
level;  but  between  ttia  mountain  ridges  are  numerous  fruitful  valleys,  and  that  of  the 
Werra  in  particular  Is  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  in  Germany.  The  Werra, 
Saale,  Mii/,  Steinach,  Itz,  etc.,  water  the  country.  Two-ftftbs  of  tlie  country  is  arable 
laud;  a  nearly  equal  extent  is  under  wood;  and  the  rest  is  meadow,  garden  and  vine- 
yard, and  waste.  In  the  lower  lands  agriculture  ia  In  an  advanced  condition,  and  is 
prosecuted  with  such  vigor  that  cam  enough  ia  produced  for  home  consumption ;  pota- 
toes, hemp,  ftaz,  and  tobacco  are  the  other  chief  crops. 

The  mining  industry  of  the  e.  and  n.  is  considerable;  and  tlie  important  minenU 
nrniluc's  arelron,  copper,  cobalt,  coal,  porcelain-clay,  vitriol,  marble,  sulpbnr,  ait<I 
salt  from  the  works  of  Salzuugen,  NeuaulKa,  and  Frledrichs-hall,  Sax e-Mcin Inge n  is 
also  an  active  manufacturing  district,  chiefly  in  woolen,  cotton,  and  linen  fabrics,  and 
paper;  and  brewing,  distilling,  the  making  of  glasa  and  porcelain,  and  various  other 
branches  of  industry  are  prosecuted.  The  fabrication  of  wooden  toys  In  the  district 
arounil  Sonneburg  employs  many  men,  and  the  produce  ia  liought  np  by  the  Sonneburz 
dealers  for  export.  A  grape-sugar  factory  ia  maintained.  Saxe-Heiningen  fa  a  limited 
monarchy  in  accordance  with  the  fnndamental  law  of  1820,  and  the  tawa  of  1871,  1^, 
and  189ti.  The  diet  conalats  of  24  reprpEteatativos  —  4  representing  the  more  extensive 
land-owners,  4  the  persona  who  pay  most  taxes,  and  10  being  the  deputies  of  the  rest 
of  the  inhabitants.  Aa  a  memt>er  of  the  empire,  Saxe-Meiningen  lias  one  vote  in  the 
federal  council,  and  sends  S  deputies  tc  the  diet  of  the  empire.  The  troops  of  Saxe- 
Meinlngpn  form  part  of  the  imperial  army.  The  government  is  carried  □□  by  four 
minlatera,  each  of  whom  heads  a  separate  department.  The  budget  for  1H94-96  gives  as 
receipts,  T,4a?,e30  marks;  as  expenditure,  6,622,440  marks.  In  1896,  the  net  pnblic  debt 
amounted  to  9,485,558  marks.  The  late  duke,  Bernard  Erich-Freund,  who  reigned  for 
6;i  years,  spontaneously  gave  his  subjects  a  liberal  repreaentative  conatitutlon  in  1824. 
.Saxi^Melnlngeii  had  for  some  time  the  distinction  of  being  the  best-governed  elate  in 
Germany.     ^  Gbbmant. 

SAXS-WEHUB-EI'SEirACH,  the  largest  of  the  minor  Saxon  stntes.  Is  a  grand-duchy, 
consisting  of  Wtiwiar,  which  ilea  between  Prusaia,  Aitenburg,  and  Scbwarzburg-Rudol- 
Btadt,  and  contains  (Inclusive  of  Ailsliidt,  on  the  Unstrut,  within  Prussia,  43  English 
sq,  m,,  and  llmenau,  in  the  a.  e.  of  Gotha,  32  English  sq.  m,)  675  Engli>ih  sq.  m.,  with  a 
pop.  '95,  of  i91,975;  EiscMoeh,  the  weal^rn  portion,  which  ilea  to  the  n.  of  Melningen  and 
Bavaria,  and  contains  (inclusive  of  Ostheim,  in  the  Rhiin-gebirge,  in  Bavaria,  23  Eng- 
lish sq.  m.)  466  Enghsh  sq.  m.,  with  a  pop.  '95,  of  95,22(1;  and  Netuladt,  wlilch  lies  on 
the  western  boundair  of  the  kinirdom  of  Saxony,  and  contains  242  English  sq.  m., 
pop,  '05,  52,016  ;  total  area,  1.18.J  English  sq.  m.;  pop.  '05,  339,217.  of  whom  325,315 
were  I'rotestanta,  12,112  Roman  Catholics.  l:>90  Jews,  500  unciassilied;  the  Jews  and 
Catholics  being  chiefly  in  Eisenach.  The  Eisenach  portion  is  traversed  in  the  n,  by  the 
Thurlngcr-wald,  and  in  the  s.  by  tiic  Rhun-gcblrge,  the  intermediate  districts  licing  also 
hilly  and  undulating,  and  watered  by  tiie  Werra  and  its  feeders,  Uie  Fulda,  Ulster.  Suhl, 
and  Orsel.  The  Neustsdt  division  ia  traversed  from  s.e.  to  n.w.  by  several  offshoots 
of  the  Krz-gpbirge.  but  most  of  the  surface  belongs  to  the  plain  of  the  Saale,  and 
1«  watered  by  the  Elster  and  Orla,  at&uents  of  that  river.     The  Weimar  portion  is  also 
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parti;  hOly  ttnd  nneven,  dnd  p«rtly  belongs  to  the  plain  of  the  Ssale,  whlcb,  witb  ita 
Irfbubiry,  the  Ilm,  traverses  It,  The  highest  peak  in  the  grand-duchy  la  Hfnicelb&lm 
(^094  ft.}.  In  the  detached  terriWiy  of  limenau.  The  climate  ih  somewhat  inclement  In 
,  the  high  lands,  more  temperate  In  the  plains,  and  particnlarly  pleasant  along  the  valtev 
of  the  Saale,  Nearly  one  half  of  the  entire  population  siipport  themselves  by  agricul- 
ture, AKTicultuTB  Is  In  an  advanced  condition,  and  Is  diligently  prosecuted,  there  being, 
freqaently,  a  snrplus  of  erain  over  and  above  that  requ^d  for  home  consumption,  in 
aplte  of  the  occasional  Infertility  of  the  soil;  and  potatoes,  pulse,  liemp,  flax,  hops,  and 
(on  the  banks  of  the  Saale)  vines  are  also  cultivated.  Horse  and  cattle  breeding  Is  a 
common  pursuit  In  Neustadt  and  Elsenacli,  and  aheep-hreedlng  In  Weimar,  the  sheep 
liaving  the  usual  good  reputation  of  the  Saion  breed.  The  mineral  wealth  comprises 
coal.  Iron,  copper,  -cobalt,  and  marble.  Eisenach  Is  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacturing 
industry,  with  the  exception  of  the  woolen  manofactures,  which  are  principally  carried 
on  in  Neustadt.  The  form  of  government  is,  according  to  the  revised  fundamental 
taw  of  Oct.  15,  1850,  a  limited  monarchy ;  the  diet,  or  landtag,  Is  composed  of  'i^  depu- 
ties, 5  chosen  by  landed  proprietors  with  incomes  from  3000  marks  upwards,  5  by  those 
nho  possess  the  same  income  from  other  sources,  and  23  by  universal  sufbage.  The 
pivemiDent  is  administered  by  three  heads  of  de^Mutments.  As  a  member  of  the  em- 
pire, Saxe-Weimar'£!senach  has  one  voice  in  the  federal  council,  and  elects  three 
deputies  to  the  Imperial  diet.  The  troops  of  Saxe- Wei  mar-Eisenach  form  part  of  one  of 
the  Tboriuglan  nstmenta  in  the  11th  arrpt  WarmAe  of  the  empire.  The  budget  for  the 
flnaneial  pulod  iSW-QS  shows  annual  receipts  amounting  to  9,650,218  markis,  and  an 
annual  expenditure  of  an  equal  sum,  leaving  no  balance  in  favor  of  the  exchequer. 
Tlie  puUicdebt  amounted  In  1806  to  a  t«Ul  of  4,810,»4a  marlcs.  The  erand-duke  of 
VeliDM'  is  the  chief  of  the  Ernestine  branch  of  the  house  of  Saxony.  The  most  cele- 
bfited  of  the  Weimar  family  was  duke  Karl-August,  the  Hcecenas  of  the  art,  litei-ature, 
and  science  of  Germany,  who  took  the  reins  of  government  In  1775,  and  displayed 
extreme  anxiety  to  favor  the  development  of  public  prosperity  and  the  progress  of  edu- 
f«tion.  Under  bis  fostering  care,  the  university  of  Jena  became  a  focus  of  iutellect 
and  knowledge  to  Germany;  and  the  presence  of  Herder,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  oUiers, 
U  his  court,  well  entitled  It  to  be  denominated  the  abode  of  the  muses.  He  also  ele- 
vated the  theatre  of  Weimar  to  Its  present  position  as  the  chief  German  school  of  dra- 
matic art.  In  1800  he  joined  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine  with  the  title  of  duke,  and 
received  from  the  congress  of  Vienna  an' accession  of  territory,  and  the  title  of  grand- 
doke.  In  1816  he  granted  a  liberal  representative  constitution  to  his  subjects,  expressly 
^naranteeing  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  died  June  14,  1828.  His  successurs  have 
followed  in  hi«  footsteps.     See  Gkrmaky. 

UX'ITXAeE,  Saaffhiga,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  taxifragea,  or  aaxl- 
fragacea.  This  order  has  a  calyx,  usually  nf  Ave  sepals  more  or  less  cohering  at  the 
base;  a  corolla  usually  of  five  perigynous  petals,  alternate  with  the  sepals,  rarely  want- 
ing^ perlgynous  stamens;  a  hypogjnoua  or  perlgynous  disk;  an  ovary,  usually  of  two 
carpels,  cohering  more  or  less  by  their  face,  but  diverging  at  the  apex;  fruit  generally  a 
1  or  3  celled  capsule,  the  cells  opening  at  the  ventral  suture,  and  often  divaricating  when 
ripe;  the  seeds  usually  minute  and  numerous.  The  order  taxifragea  is  somelime* 
regarded  as  including  above  900  species,  divided  into  several  suborders,  which  are 
elevated  bysome  botanists  into  distinct  orders— leaving,  however,  more  than  SOO  species 
to  the  reduced  order  SAXiFRAaE^,  which  contains  he^aceous  plants,  often  growing  tat 
patches,  with  entire  or  divided  alternate  exstlpalate  leaves,  natives  chleflj  ol  mountain- 
ous tracts  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  often  found  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow,  some  of  them  forming  there  a  rich  and  beautiful  turf,  and  adorning  it  with  their 
very  pleasing  flowers.  A  consideiable  number  are  natives  of  America.  Some  of  the 
genua  laxifraga  are  well  known  in  gardens,  ajid  are  employed  to  cover  rock-works,  etc. 
8.  umbro»a,  London  pride,  or  nonc-so-preCLj,  is  faiuiliar  in  all  English  ganlens.  It  is  a 
aaUve  of  the  hitla  of  Spain,  and  of  the  a.  and  w.  of  Ireland. 

mO-BBAMMATXCTra  (i.e.,  Sazo  tbe  "grammarian"  or  "scholar"),  Ibe  moat  cele- 
brated of  the  early  Banish  chroniclers,  flourished  in  the  13th  c.,  and  was  secreuirj  to 
archbishop  Abealom.  He  is  said  to  have  died  at  Koeakilde  after  1208.  Saxo-Gremmattcua 
nodoubtedly  formed  his  style  on  that  of  the  later  Homan  historians,  particularly  Valerloa 
Slsximus.  yet  in  his  whole  mode  of  representation  he  belongs  to  the  school  of  medinval 
chroniclen,  although  ranking  flrst  in  that  school.  Erasmus  halt  wondered  at  hie 
degance.  Moreover,  il  adds  mightily  to  our  respect  for  Baxo-Oramraalicus  that, 
allhon^  a  cleric,  he  did  not  in  tlie  very  least  degree  allow  himself  to  be  swayed  in  his 
Kislorical  conceptions  by  the  prejudices  incident  to  his  profession.  His  work  la  entitled 
HMoria  Daniea,  and  consists  of  16  books.  The  earlier  portions  are  of  coutBe  not  very 
aiticai,  but  in  regard  to  times  near  his  own,  Sa.zo-Gran)mati(;us  is  a  most  invaluable 
aulfaoritj.  According  to  biB  own  statement,  lie  derived  his  knowledge  of  the  remoter 
period  of  Danish  histoiy— the  "  heroic  age"  of  the  n.— from  old  songs,  runic  inscrip- 
tbNu.  and  the  historical  notices  and  tradittoos  of  the  Icelanders;  but  be  is  not  sharper 
critical  in  hi*  tretdment  of  (he  Danish  sagas,  although  a  rudimentaiy  critical  tendency  is 
UMsionaUj  visible.  The  best  edition  o(  the  Sitloria  Daniea  is  that  undertaken  by  P. 
B.  MoUer,  and  finished  by  J.  M.  Velachov  (Copeo.  188Q).    It  ie  furnished  with  a 
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'e  good  tnnslationB  from  Uie  original  I^tln  Into 

UlXOV  ASOHiTJtCTUKI,  the  style  ot  building  used  in.  Englaod  before  tbe  introduc- 
Uon  of  the  Noimaa  ftrchitecture  at  the  conquest.  There  are  lew  specimenB  remjunlng 
which  cftu  be  depended  upon  as  genuine.  The  Saxons  built  chiefly  in  wood,  and  all 
their  wooden  ediSces  are  now  loat.  It  seeniH  probable  that  a  rude  and  Himple  style,  not 
unlike  early  Norman,  was  that  used  by  Uie  Saions.  There  are  several  buildings  in  Eng- 
liind  whicu  Mr.  Bickman  considers  entitled  to  rank  as  Saxon.  AmongBt  these,  the 
tower  of  carl's  Barton,  NorChamptonahire,  la  one  of  the  beat  examples.  The  pecoliar 
"long  and  short"  work  of  the  quoins,  the  projecting  fillets  running  up  the  face  of  (he 
wdtla,  and  interlacing  like  wood-work,  and  llie  baluster-]ik«  ahafta  Detween  the  openings 
of  the  upper  windows,  are  all  cbaracleristic  of  the  8tyl&  See  Aschitectukk. 

8AX0K  LABS.    See  Tbakbtltania. 

BAXOH'  STATES,  MraoB.  The  capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  which  followed  the  rout 
of  Muhlbcrg  (see  Saxony),  and  deprived  John  Frederick  the  magnanimous  of  the  elec- 
torate of  Saxoay,  at  the  aame  time  despoiled  him  of  a  large  ^tiou  of  the  hereditary 
poBsesaiona  of  the  Ernestine  branch.  The  remainder,  amounting — after  the  acquisition 
of  Coburg,  AltenbuTg,  Biseuberg,  etc..  in  1554 — to  littJe  more  than  one-flfth  of  tha 
whole  Baion  territory,  was  divided  Into  two  portions,  Soiie-Ootiui  and  Saxe- Weimar,  tbe 
former  falling  to  John  Frederick  II.,  and  the  latter  to  John  William,  the  two  sons  of 
the  deposed  elector.  Each  ot  these  portions  waa  afterward  aubdivided,  the  former  into 
Sa:ie-Coburg  and  Sa^ee-Eueiuu^,  and  the  latter  (1573)  into  8axe-  Weimar  and  Saa^Altea- 
burg.  It  would  only  bewilder  the  reader  to  attempt  to  follow  the  endless  subdirisionB 
and  reunions  that  followed.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  gradual  adoption  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture  during  the  18th  c,  and  the  extinction  of  various  cadet  branches,  has  left 
the  four  stales  of  Saxe-Attenburg,  Baxe-Cobucg-Qotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Baze< 
Weimar-Eiaenach,  as  described  under  their  several  names.  Should  uie  Alhertlne  or 
Saxon-royal  line  become  extinct,  the  duke  of  Weimar  succeeds  to  the  throne;  and  Failing 
his  family,  the  tines  of  Saxe-Meiningen,  Saxe-Altenburg,  and  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  obtain 
in  this  oi\ler  the  right  of  succession. 

BAXOH  SWITZEBtAlTO.     See  Saxokt. 

SAXOn  (Lat.  SanSnet,  Oer.  Saehten,),  a  German  people,  whose  name  is  usually  denved 
from  an  old  German  word  taM,  meaning  a  "knife,"  are  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemv. 
who  makes  them  inhabit  a  district  s.  of  the  Cimbrian  peninaula.  Toward  tbe  end  of  tbe 
Sd  c,  a  "Saxon  league"  or  "Confederation"  makes  its  appearance  In  north-western 
Germany,  to  which  belonged,  besides  Saxona  proper,  tbe  Cheruacl,  the  Angrivarii,  and 
the  loTEest  part  of  Chaucl.  In  tbe  times  of  the  empero:^  Julian  and  Valentinian,  Sax- 
ons and  Franka  invaded  the  Roman  territory;  but  their  piratical  descents  on  the  coast* 
of  Britain  and  Gaul  are  far  more  famous.  At  what  period  these  commenced,  it  is 
impossible  to  tell,  but  it  is  believed  to  hare  been  much  earlier  than  Is  commonly  sap- 
posed.  Recent  Investigations  seem  to  prove  that  Saxona  had  eatabliahed  themselves  In 
England  long  before  the  time  of  the  mythical  Hengist  and  Horsa  (see  Anolo-S axons); 
and  we  know  that  as  early  as  287  a.d.,  Carausius.  a  Belgic  admiral  In  the  Roman  aer- 
Tice,  made  himself  "Augustus"  In  Britain  by  their  help.  Thev  had  firmly  rooted  them- 
selves, at  the  be^nning  of  the  5th  c,  in. the  present  Normandy,  where  a  tract  of  land 
was  named  after  them,  tbe  Limu  Saeonieui.  They  fought  against  Attila  (q.v.)  In  tbe 
Catalauniar'  plain,  451  a.d.  They  also  obtained  a  footing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire: 
but  all  the  btiAons  who  settled  in  France  "  disappeared"  before  the  Franlts,  i.e..  were 

Erobably  incorporated  with  their  more  powerful  kinsmen  of  southern  Germany.  At 
ome,  the  Saxons  (called  Alt  StKhten,  or  "Old  Saxons,"  to  distinguish  Uicm  from  the 
emigrant  hordes  who  found  their  way  to  England  and  France)  enlarged,  by  conquest. 
their  territory  n.  and  n.w.  aa  far  as  tbe  North  Sea,  the  Tssel,  and  the  Rhine;  s.,  as  far 
as  the  Sie^  and  nearly  to  tbe  Bder;  eastward,  to  the  Weser  and  Werra,  the  southern 
Harz.  tbe  Elbe,  and  the  Lower  Saale.  Along  with  the  Franks,  they  destroyed  the  king- 
dom of  the  Thiiringians  in  531,  and  obtained  posacssion  of  the  land  iieCween  the  Harz 
and  theUnetrut;  but  thia  district  was  in  turn  forced  to  acknowledge  the  Fiankish  sover- 
eignly. From  719,  wars  iKtween  the  Saxons  and  the  Franks  became  constant;  but  the 
the  latter,  after  772,  were  generally  successful,  in  apite  of  the  vigoroua  resistance  offered 
by  Witteklnd;  and  804,  the  Saxons  were  finally  subjugated  by  the  arms  of  Charlemagne. 
Wiltekind  was  the  last  Saxon  king,  and  the  fit«t  Saxon  duke  of  the  German  empire.  A 
collection  of  the  old  national  lawa  and  usages  of  the  Saxona,  under  tbetitle  of  Ztai  8a^ 
onum,  was  made  during  the  reign  of  Charlemagne. 

During  18S<>>40,  A.  Schmeller  publiahed  (from  two  manuscripts,  one  preaerved  at 
Munich,  and  the  other  in  the  British  museum)  an  "Old  Saxon"  poem  of  the  9th  e.,  called 
Hiliand,  i.e.,  the  "Healer," or  "Baviour,"  which  narrates  in  alliterative  verse  tbe"  His- 
tory of  Christ"  according  to  the  gospels,  wlieoce  it  is  also  called  the  "Old  Saxon  Gospel 
Harmouy,"  It  is  probably  a  part  of  a  more  comprehenaive  work,  embmcing  a  poetical 
treatment  of  the  nlatory  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  which  Ludvig  the  pious 
intrusted  to  some  celebrated  Saxon  singer.  This  unknown  poet  lived,  iia  hia  languam 
leads  iia  to  conjecture,  somewhere  between  Httnster,  Essen,  and  Kleve.     His  work^ 
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not  only  the  almost  aole  monument  of  the  old  Saxon  tongue  left  ua,  bnt  is  also  of  high 
poetic*!  value,  tbrousb  Its  wanntb  of  feeling,  and  the  strength  and  splendor  of  Its  dlc- 
ttoQ — wortby.  Indeed,  to  take  Its  place  alongside  the  contemporary  Anglo-Saxon  and 
old  None  poetry. 

UXOKT  (Ger.  Sachim),  KraoDou  of,  the  second  in  importance  and  population  of 
the  minor  German  states,  though  inferior  to  three  of  them  In  extent,  Is  bounded  on  the 
n.  by  Prussia,  i.  by  Austria,  and  w.  by  Bavaria,  and  the  Saxon  duchies.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  aiea  ana  population  of  the  four  admlnlstratiTe  circles  In  1695: 


bgUA  Bq.  ICllu.         Pop.  In  ISSd, 

iBit  \fisi.im 

1378  MMT8 


LahHla IS 

Ewfeton n 

Bmntwn Soa  »»,UKi 

Totia B7Br  3,7»7,CS0 

Of  the  total  population  4S.6  per  cent,  were  living  in  the  143  cities  and  66  per  cent,  were 
living  In  the  cities  and  communes  that  had  a  population  of  over  200D.  Saxony  Is  one 
of  tbe  most  densely  populated  countries  in  the  world.  The  kingdom  U  somewhat 
of  the  form  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  with  the  right  angle  In  the  n.w.,  and  the  longer 
■Ide  lying  along  the  foot  of  the  En-gebirse  range,  wMch  sends  its  spurs  northward 
over  Uie  southern  half  of  the  country,  giving  to  that  portion  a  somewliat  mountain- 
008  character,  while  the  northern  half  remains  a  flat  or  undulating  plain.  The  whole 
conntry,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  Id  the  extreme  e.,  which  belongs  to  the 
Oder  tasln,  and  is  watered  by  the  Nelsse,  is  drained  by  tbe  Elbe  (which  Is  wholly 
navigable  in  Saxony)  and  Its  tributaries  the  Muglitz,  Wilde-Wei sserlti,  Trubsch,  Mulde, 
•nd  White  Elster,  on  the  w.,  and  the  Wessnitz,  Black  Elster,  and  Spree  on  the  east. 
From  the  point  where  the  Eltie  bursts  througli  the  Erz-geblrge  chain  lo  within  about 
8  m.  of  Dresden,  it  traveraee  a  district  rich  In  picturesque  scenery,  to  which  the  some- 
wliat  inappropriate  nime  of  Saron  Switxtrland  has  been  given.  This  district,  which 
STenges  about  24  m.  long  by  2S  broad,  la  an  elevated  plateau  of  coarse  crumbling  sand- 
stone (much  resembling  Uie  Engliah  greensand);  and  though  destitute  of  the  perpelu- 
illy  snow-clad  mountains,  glaciers,  serrated  ridges,  and  escarped  peaks  which  give  a 
character  of  lofty  grandeur  to  Its  namesake,  it  can  boast  of  features  equally  peculiar 
■nd  strikingly  romantic.  From  Che  soft  nature  of  the  rock,  it  has  yielded  freely  to  tbe 
action  of  tbe  mountain  rllls,  which  rise  from  the  hills  on  its  e,  and  w,  borders,  and  con- 
verge to  the  Elbe,  and  Is  cut  np  In  all  directions  by  deep  narrow  gorges  (so  symmetrical 
In  their  formation  as  to  resemble  arlidcial  lanes),  the  constantly  deepening  beds  of 
thpje  mountain  torrents,  which  here  form  cascades,  there  sullenly  glide  through  deep 
VBlej  bordered  by  rocks  of  the  most  fantastic  forms,  or  by  steeji  rugged  slopes  thickly 
tiad  with  trees.  High  above  the  level  of  the  plateau  rise  towering  rocks,  some  of  them 
pyranddal  or  conical,  others  pillar-like,  while  a  few  taper  almost  to  a  point,  and  then 
bulge  oQt  at  the  top;  all  clearly  testifying  to  the  agency  by  which  they  have  been  pro- 
duced. The  mediwval  knights  took  advantage  of  these  curious  results  of  nature's  so- 
called  freaks,  to  erect  castles  upon  the  summits  of  some  of  them ;  several  of  these  castles 
s:lll  exist,  and  one  of  them,  Kiinigstein,  is  almost  the  only  vlreln  fortress  in  Europe. 
The  most  remarlmble  of  these  peaks  are  Kiinigstein  (8tt4ft.),  lillensteln  (1254  ft.),  the 
Bastel  (000  ft.),  Nonnenstein,  J  ungfern sprung,  and  seven  others,  each  of  which  pos- 
sesses Its  group  of  traditionary  gnomes  and  kobolds.  Tbe  lakes  of  Saxony  are 
nn  Important. 

O'imnif,  Soil,  Product),  etc. — The  climate  la  healthy,  and  on  the  whole  temperate, 
though  occasionally  severe  in  the  south-western  districts.  By  far  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  Is  under  cultivation.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  al>out  one-fourth  Is 
under  forest,  but  the  proportion  varies  greatly  In  different  districts.  In  Boma,  for  In- 
stance, it  is  only  S,8  per  cent.,  while  in  Schwarzent>erg  It  Is  <10.1  per  cent.  Tbe  propor- 
tion  o(  arable  land  also  varies  In  different  parts  of  the  country,  the  largest  percentage 
being  found  in  the  district  of  Oschatz  and  the  smallest  in  Auerbacb.  the  arable  land 
has  long  been  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  as  is  the  ease  with  the  whole  of  Upper 
Saxony  (see  Hiitory},  yet,  notwithstanding  this  and  Its  extreme  fertility,  the  produce  Is 
hardly  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  dense  population  (fl.'i4.5  to  the  English  so. 
mile).  The  agricultural  products  consist  of  the  usual  cereals  and  leguminous  plants,  with 
rape,  buckwheat,  hops,  flax,  and  potatoes,  and  all  kinds  of  fruits  suited  to  .the  climate. 
Tbe  forests,  the  largest  of  which  are  In  the  Volgtland  (the  a.w.  comer  of  Zwickau), 
and  along  the  northern  slopes  of  tbe  Erz-geblrge.  supply  timber  of  excellent  quality, 
and  In  such  abundance  aa  to  render  them  one  of  tbe  great  sources  of  wealth  and  indus- 
try. The  rearing  of  cattle  is  an  important  employment  in  the  mountainous  districts  of 
the  B.w.  Sheep-breeding  was  formerly  very  Important,  the  so-called  "electoral  wool" 
Iwing  highly  esteemed,  but  the  Industry  has  declined,  though  It  Is  still  pursued  In  sev- 
eral pans  of  the  country  such  as  Leutewltz,  Lothain,  Machem,  Lutzschena,  Kllpphan- 
sen,  Oscliatz,  etc.  Minerals  are  another  great  source  of  national  wealth,  the  ore  being 
both  rich  and  abundant,  and  the  processes  of  excavation  and  smelting  In  a  high  state  of 
perfection.  The  mineral  vealth  Includes  aliver,  tin,  iron,  cobalt,  bismuth,  zinc,  lead, 
nickel,  arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals,  besides  coal,  marble,  porcelain-eartb,  vit- 
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riol,  ^d  VMloiu  genu.  The  mort  Important  mineral  is  coal.  In  IBM  the  value  of  the 
output  of  all  the  mines  was  44,034,000  marks,  of  which  coal  and  lignli«  made  np 
40,311,000  marks.     By  the  law  of  May  21,  IgSl,  all  mines  Cor  metaUic  ores  belong  to  the 

government. 

MantifadUTts. — Manufacturing  Industry  has  also  been  greatly  developed,  and  sereral 
branches  hare  been  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  It  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  Industrial  states  in  the  world,  and,  iu  proportion  to  Its  size,  is  the  most  impOT- 
tant  In  this  respect  In  theGemian  empire.  According  to  the  census  of  manufactures  In 
Win,  there  was  a  gre^C  Increase  in  the  numbers  engi^ed  in  all  manufacturing  operations 
since  18S2.  The  lareest  part  of  the  working  population  were  engaged  in  the  mining 
and  manufacturing  industries.  The  most  important  of  all  were  the  textile  Industries, 
whose  principal  seat  Is  in  Zwickau.     Linen  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  Important 


of  the  textile  manufactures,  being  the  oldest,  but  in  recent  years  It  has  s 
Inferior  rank.      Its  chief  seat  Is  Lausltz.     The  manufacture  of  cottons  is  import 
Broadcloth,  thread,  merinos,  silks,  mixed  silk,  and  woolen  wares,  etc.,  are  also 


duced  in  conalderahle  quantity,  and  of  excellent  quality;  the  muslins  de  laine  being 
still  preferred  by  many  to  those  of  England  and  France,  while  the  laces  and  embroid- 
eries  preserve  their  ancient  well-won  reputation.  Saxon  pottery  and  porcelain  have 
long  been  famous.  The  chief  centers  of  manufacturing  Industry  are  in  Bautzen  and  in 
the  mountainous  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Erz-geblrge.  The  country  is  well  provided 
with  roads,  railways,  and  lines  of  telegraph. 

GoDerniAeni,  Stligion,  Bdiuaium,  Rtttniie,  eir. — The  government  of  this  very  interest- 
ing country — the  reading  of  the  history  of  which  leaves  on  one's  mind  a  firm  sense  of 
both  past  ages  and  present  activity — is  a  limited  monarchy,  hereditary  In  the  Albertine 
line,  and  Is  carried  on  according  to  the  constitution  of  Sept.  4,  1881,  fi^nently  modlBed 
by  changes  between  the  years  1840  and  1694.  By  the  electoral  law  passed  in  the  year 
1868,  the  first  of  the  two  chambers  which  constitute  the  teeislature  consists  of  the 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  certain  nobles,  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  the  chief  proprietors,  representatives  of  the  universities,  and  the 
burgomasters  of  the  eiglit  principal  towns.  The  second  chamber  comprises  deputies 
from  the  towns,  and  from  the  rural  communes.  The  supreme  administration  Is  man- 
aged by  six  ministers  (of  jostlce,  finance,  the  interior,  war,  religion  and  education,  and 
foreign  affairs).  The  established  religion  is  the  Lutheran,  thouKfa  the  reigning  family, 
since  the  time  of  Fr.  Augustus  I.,  have  tieen  Roman  Catholic.  The  church  department 
must,  so  long  as  the  reigning  family  remains  Catholic,  be  administered  by  a  member  of 
the  established  church.  In  1800  there  were  3,337,850  Lutherans  (05.6  per  cent.)  and 
la8,60B  (3.07  per  cent.)  Roman  Catholics.     The  population  of  Saxony  Is  by  no  means 

Eurely  German ;  in  1800  there  still  were  upward  of  50,000  who  spoke  Wendlsh.  Saxony 
well  provided  with  educational  Institutions.  Besides  the  great  university  at  Leipsic 
(q.  v.),  It  has  numerous  gymnasiums,  real  schools,  and  elementary  schools,  as  well  as  a 
great  variety  of  institutions  for  special  and  technical  instruction.  The  railways  are  the 
property  of  the  state,  and  in  1896  their  total  length  was  1729  miles.  The  Saxon  troops 
form  the  twelfth  eoTjis  (famwe  of  the  German  empire.  Saxony  has  a  war  ministry 
of  Its  own  ;  but  afler  the  war  of  1866  Saxony  paid  the  penalty  of  her  opposition  to 
Prussia  by  being  compelled  to  make  over  to  the  king  of  Prussia  lie  supreme 
military  command  of  the  Saxon  army,  the  right  to  gnrrtson  the  fortress  of  EAnigstein, 
the  management  of  the  postal,  railway,  and  telegraphic  systems,  and  the  charge  of 
the  diplomatic  reprcacntolion  of  Saxony  abroad.  Aa  a  member  of  Uie  German  empire 
Saxony  has  four  voices  in  the  federal  council,  and  has  a  right  to  iend  23  deputies  to 
the  diet. 

Eittory  of  tAs  Oreai  Duehy  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  of  the  Atcajnan  EUetoraU  cf  Vvp«r 
Baxony. — After  (he  final  conquest  of  the  Saxons  by  Charlemagne  they  became  one  of  the 
components  of  the  German  empire;  but  their  country  by  no  means  corresponded  to  what 
is  now  known  as  SoiLonv.  It  included  the  most  of  the  country  between  the  Elbe,  the 
Harz  mountains,  the  Rhine,  and  Friesland ;  and,  in  8S0.  was  erected  into  a  dukedom, 
with  Lubeck  for  Its  capital,  and  ruled  by  hereditary  princes.  Ludolf,  the  first  duke,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  great  grandson  of  Wtttekind.  but  nothing  is  certain lylcnown  of 
his  ancestry.  His  eccoud  son,  Olho  the  illustrious  (380-913).  was  the  most  diatin^ished 
of  the  German  princes;  he  fought  valiantly  against  the  Normans,  and.  on  the  extinction 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  (911).  refused  thecrownof  Germany  which  was  unanimously 
offered  liim  by  the  electors.  His  son  duke  Henry  (013-936),  surnamed  "the  Fowler,'' 
obtained  the  throne  (919),  and  commenced  the  Saxon  line  of  German  sovereigns,  which 
was  continued  by  Olho  I.  (q.v.),  Otlio  II.  (q.v.),  Olho  III.  (q.v.),  and  Henry  II.,  and 
«Dded  in  1024  Otho  I.  handed  over  the  great  ductiy  of  Saxouy  to  Hermann  Billung  in 
060,  OD  condition  of  military  service;  and  this  family  held  It  till  1106.  Under  the  Billung 
dynasty  the  prosperity  of  the  counliy  greatly  increased,  and  Melsaen,  Thuringia,  East 
Saxony  in  Lusatia,  Saxony  in  the  Northern  Hark,  Anhalt,  Baltzwedel,  and  Slesvig 
were  all  dependent  on  the  Saxon  duke.  A  portion  of  Saxony  had,  however,  been 
reserved  by  the  emperor,  Otho  I.,  for  his  nephew  Bruno,  who  founded  a  lordship  of 
Sszony-Brunswick;  and.  In  the  middle  of  the  lithe,  a  duchy  of  "  Bazony  on  theWeser" 
WM  also  founded;  but  both  of  these  (united  by  marriage  In  1090  or  1006)  came  (1118)  by 
cnairitge  to  count  Iiothar  of  SuppUnburg,  who  was  atoo  invested  (1106)  with  the  great 
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itKhj  at  Baxon^,  which  was  now  mora  extenalTe  thkQ  ever,  stretcblng  from  the  UoMrut 
En  Ootha,  to  tbe  Eider,  and  from  tbe  Rbiae  to  Pomennia.  Alier  Lotbar's  acceisloD  to 
Bke  imperial  throne  in  1126,  he  haadad  over  (1137)  the  duchy  to  hja  aon-iQ-law,  Bbhtj 
the  Proud,  tbe  Quelpbic  duke  of  Bavaria,  who  waa  thus  the  ruler  of  more  than  half  of 
Qcrmany;  but  this  ovemowu  domiaioa  did  not  long  eilst,  for  under  hia  eon,  Henry  the 
tioii  (q.v.).  It  wiw  wrest^  (1180)  from  tbe  house  of  Gu^pb,  Bavaria  being  ziven  to  the 
bonse  of  Wittelsbacb;  East  Basony  created  an  electorate,  and  given  to  ^.TDhard  of 
Ascaoia;  Bninsnick  and  Luneburg  mostly  restored  to  Hecry'a  son;  while  the  numeroua 
and  powerful  bishops  of  Northern  Qermany  divided  among  themselves  Westphalia, 
Oldenburg,  and  many  portions  of  Luneburg  and  Bruoswick;  Mecklenburz  and  Uotateia 
became  independent,  sind  the  Saxon  palatinate  in  Tburiu^a  went  to  the  Taudgraf  Lud- 
wig,  Baiony,  now  shorn  of  lie  former  groatness,  conaifltM  chiefly  of  what  ia  now  Prua- 
dao  Baxony,  a  few  districts  separated  from  Brandenburg,  and  Sue-Lauenburg,  the  last 
beinz  the  only  portion  of  the  great  duchj  of  Saxony,  or  Levter  Baseony,  ss  it  U  called, 
which  retained  tbe  name.  Wittentierg  was  the  capital  of  the  new  duchy.  Baionj  was 
dimioished  in  1211  by  the  separation  of  Aohalt  as  a  BeporSite  principality;  and  in  12S0  il 
was  permanently  divided  into  tvo  portions.  8axe-LauenAurg «aA  ^xt-WitUnberg,  to  ths 
latter  of  nhich  tlie  electoral  dignity  remained,  and  to  which,  on  sulisequent  dispuls 
between  the  two  branches,  il  was  confirmed  by  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull  (1SS0).  Tbe 
Aacanian  line  became  eidnct  in  1422  with  duke  AlliOTt  HI.,  and  the  ducby  then  passed 
to  Frederick  the  Warlike,  markgraf  of  Hisnia,  and  landgnf  of  Thurlngia,  who  was 
invested  with  it  by  Ihc  emperor  Sigismund  in  1^3.  His  posseesiona  consisted  of  Tba- 
ringia,  the  present  kingdom  of  Baxony,  Prusuan  Saxony,  in  fact  the  whole  of  Upptr 
8aMin%  will!  the  exception  of  Anhalt. 

Bidcrry  of  ihe  »>untry  nom  known  at  Saxon}/. — The  earliest  inhabilanls  of  upper  Sax- 
ony,  since  the  Christian  era,  were  the  Hermunduri  (see  Thurinoia),  sad  on  the  destruc- 
tion or  the  great  ThuKngian  kingdom  io  the  hegiuniog  of  the  6th  c,  their  settlements 
wei«  taken  possession  of  by  the  Sorbs,  a  Slavic  race,  who  practiced  agriculture  and 
cattle- breeding  The  Carlovingiao  rulers,  dissatiafled  with  the  ingress  of  those  non- 
Qerman  tribes,  erected  "marks  to  bar  tlieir  progress ;  and  Duke  Otho  the  Illuatrlous  of 
Saxony,  and  his  celelirated  son,  Henry  the  Fowler,  warred  against  them,  ihe  latter— 
■nbduincihe  Heveller,  the  Dalenlnzer,  and  the  Hiltzer — founded  in  their  country  the 
marks  of  Braadenbuig  (q.v.),  Hisnia  (Meissen),  and  Lusalia  (LausiCz).  and  planted  col- 
onies of  Qermans  among  the  Sorbs,  In  1000  the  mark  was  bestowed  on  the  house  of 
Wettin  (a  mpposed  o0-8lioot  of  the  nee  of  Wittekind),  and  was  confirmed  as  a  heredi- 
tary ponession  to  that  family  in  1127  ;  and  the  markgraf,  Henry  the  Illuittrioua  (1221-88), 
whose  moUter  was  belreas  to  the  landgntfdom  of  Thuringia,  with  its  appeodages,  com- 
bined the  whole  into  a  powerful  atJte.  Business,  commerce,  and  mining  industry  now 
llonriabed ;  great  roads  for  commercial  purposes  were  constructed  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Leipsic  fairs  were  established;  and.  in  spite  of  much  internal  discord,  and 
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added,  by  purchase  and  marries,  vuious  districts  in  Franconia;  and  'in  1428  the  elec 
torate  of  Saxony  (see  above).  The  Saxon  elector  wss  now  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  of  Germany;  but  unfortunately  the  fatal  practice  of  sultdividing  the  father's  ter- 
ritories amonr  his  sons  still  continued,  and  during  the  rcini  of  the  elector  Fkedbrick 
TSB  Mild  (1&8-64).  whose  brother  William  had  obtained  Thuringia.  a  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  was  carried  on  for  years.  FRKsar  (1464-86)  and  Ai^bbt  (1464-1500),  tbe  sons 
of  Frederick,  In  accordance  with  the  will  of  their  father,  reigned  conjointly  over  the 
bereditaiy  domains  of  the  family  (the  duchv  of  Saxony  with  the  electoral  dignity, 
being  reservMl  always  to  the  eldest)  till  the  death  of  their  uncle  (1485),  when  Ernest 
tAtaiBed  Thuringia,  and  Albert,  Meissen,  while  Osterland  wae  equally  divided  between 
them.  Braeat,  the  founder  of  the  Shiuitine,  which  was  also  the  eider  or  electoral  line, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Fredrick  the  Wise  (14BS-1626),  who  favored  Ihe  refonna- 
tloQ.  and  flTTDly  supported  and  protected  Luther  agaiiust  the  overwhelming  power  of  the 
Catbolte  party,  whidi  he  was  enabled  to  do,  from  his  personal  influence  with  tbe 
emperors  Maximilian  and  Charles  V.  His  brother  and  successor,  John  the  Constant 
(1385-63),  was  still  more  a  partisan  of  the  new  doctrines,  as  was  also  bis  son  and  succes- 
sor, John  Freokrick  TRB  UaaNUmiOiTe  (1582-47);  but  the  latter,  by  the  defeat  of 
Knhlberg  (q.v.)  (see  Scshalxau)),  was  forced  to  resign  both  his  electoral  dignity  and 
Us  statea  Albert,  tbe  fouDder  of  the  vounger,  dneal,  or  ASmiaie  line,  was  succeeded 
by  Us  SODS,  QecM'ge  the  Bearded  (q.v. ),(1500-80),arabid  Catholic,  and  Henbi  THE  Fioija 
(1630-41),  a  no  leas  zealous  Protestant;  after  whom  came  the  tbe  celebrated  Maitbics 
(1941-47)  who  was  a  profeieed  Protestant,  but  joined  the  Catholic  party  against  the 
Mffue  of  Schmalkald,  obliged  the  Protestant  army  to  retreat  from  the  Danube,  and 
tott  poaseosion  of  the  estates  of  the  elector  John  Frederick,  who,  however,  speedily 
drove  him  ont,  and  took  poeseaeion  of  ducal  fiaxony  In  his  turn.  After  the  rout  of  ttie 
Protestants  at  Hnhlbmt,  W«rlce  received  the  electoral  title  (1547-08).  and  the  greater 
portion  of  the  estates  01  his  vanquished  cousin.  But  the  arbitrary  political  measurea 
tod  rdigious  severiUea  which  were  either  insUtnlod  or  promoted  by  tbe  emperor, 
tadoced  Maorice  to  Join  the  Protestants,  and,  by  a  sudden  march  on  lonspruck,  he  forced 
Uu  anperor  to  agree  to  the  peace  of  Paeiau.    New  tyrannical  meanires  of  the  emperdr 
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cauoed  lifm  to  look  to  an  alliance  with  France,  but  the  Bcbeme  was  frustrated  b;  bis 
death,  July  11,  10S8,  near  SieverBhausen,  where  two  daja  before  he  had  totally  defeated 
ttke  markgraf  Albert  of  Kulmbach,  a  secret  agent  of  the  emperor's.  His  brother,  August 
I.  (q.v.)  (1558-86),  the  first  economist  of  the  age,  Las  left  a  memory  dear  to  Saxony, 
from  the  numerous  ezcellcnt  insUtutioDS  which  be  established:  he  considerably  increased 
bis  territories  by  purchase  and  otherwise,  and  restored  Alteuburg  to  Uie  Emeslioe  line. 
Christian  1,  (1588-81),  a  weak  prince,  surrendered  the  reins  of  government  to  bis  cban- 
ixllur,  Creli,  who  was  sacrificed,  in  the  succeeding  reign  of  CHaisriAJi  II.  (1691-1611), 
to  tlje  revenge  of  the  offended  nobility.  Chrislian  II.  weakly  neglected  to  assert  h4 
claims  to  Juliers,  on  the  death  of  its  last. duke,  and  allowed  it  to  become  a  prey  to  Brac-i 
denburg  and  the  palatine  bouse  of  Neuberg;  but  bis  brother,  John  Okokqe  L  (Iflll-MV 
in  rereuge  for  this  spoliation,  allied  himself  to  Austria,  and  conquered  upper  and  lower 
Luaatiaand  Bilesia.  Subsequently  the  good  understanding  between  these  powers  was 
destroyed,  and  the  elector  allied  lumselr  with  Gustavus  Adolphus  (1631),  and  took  part 
in  the  thirty  years'  war.  But  on  the  death  of  Oust&vus  the  Eleetor  separated  from  tlie 
Swedes,  and  made  a  separate  peace  (1685)  with  Austria,  by  which  he  obtained  upper 
and  lower  Lusatia,  acquisitions  confirmed  by  the  general  treaty  of  Westphalia  (1646). 
This  was  the  period  of  the  electorate's  greatest  power.  His  sons,  John  Qeohoe  II. 
(1650-80),  August,  Christian,  and  Maurice,  divided  the  estates,  ttie  three  tatt«r  founding 
cadet  lines,  all  of  which  became  extinct  before  1750.  The  reigns  of  his  successors,  John 
Geobob  III.  (1680-91)  and  Jokn  Gboaoe  IV.  (16ei-M),  are  unimportant,  but  that  of 
Frederick  August  I.  (q.v.)  (16&4-1T33)  well-nigh  ruined  the  hitherto  prosperous  elector- 
ate. Frederick  August  had  been  chosen  liin^  of  Poland;  and  liis  attempt,  in  company 
wilh  the  czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark,  to  dismember  Sweden  brou^t  aown  upon  him 
and  his  two  states  the  vengeance  of  the  northern, "'^re-king. "  Poland  was  utterly 
devastated,  and  Baxony  exhausted  of  money  and  troops.  Besides,  the  king's  habits  were 
most  extraTSgant,  and  to  maintain  bis  lavish  magnificence,  he  wss  forcea  to  sell  many 
importanl  portions  of  territory.  Frederick  August  II.  (q.v.)  (1788-63),  also  king  of 
Poland,  took  part  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession  (see Succession  Wake)  agafnsl 
Uaria  'Theresa,  but  finding  the  treaty  of  Berlin  (1T43)  not  salisfactory  for  btmself,  he 
Joined  the  empress  in  1745.  The  country  was  atrociously  ravaged  during  the  seren 
years'  war  (q.v,),  and  a  long  lime  elapsed  before  it  recovered  its  previous  peaceful  and 
prosperous  Elate.  Fbederice  Christian  (1768-68)  and  Fredkrick  August  I.  (1763- 
1827),  labored  zealously  for  the  good  of  IJieir  subjects;  and  under  the  reign  of  the  latter, 
.agi'iculturc,  manufacturing,  ana  industrial  enterprise  progressed  with  rapid  strides.  In 
spite  of  bis  love  for  peace  Ibe  elector  was  led  into  the  quarrel  respecting  the  Bavarian 
succession  (q-v.);  but  he  refused  Ibe  crown  of  Poland  in  1'791,  and  dcQlined  to  lalte  part 
in  the  convention  of  Pilnitz,  tbougii  he  joined  the  l^nissian  confederation  of  German 
princes,  and  had  an  army  of  23,000  Baxons  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  But  the  pressure  of 
the  French  compelled  him  lo  Join  the  confederation  of  tlie  Rhine  in  1806,  and  from  this 
time  bis  army  fought  side  by  side  with  the  French.  He  obtained  the  union  to  Saxony 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  (see  Polabd);  but  fuaring  that  the  disasters  of  the  French,  in 
1812.  wDulcl  be  fatal  to  their  supremacy,  and  to  the  interest  of  Bazony,  he  withdrew  to 
Bavaria,  and  thence  to  Prague,  lenounoed  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  made  every 
attempt  to  come  to  amicable  terms  with  ttie  allies.  But  be  was  again  compelled  to  join 
tlie  French,  between  the  battle  of  Lutzen  (May  2,  1818)  and  that  of  Leipsic  (Oct.  1«-1», 
1813),  after  which  he  became  the  prisoner  of  the  allies,  and  his  army  was  joined  to  theirs. 
For  his  support  of  Napoleon  be  was  deprived  of  the  greater  portion  of  Baxony,  which 
was  banded  over  to  Prussia,  but  he  retained  the  title  of  king,  which  had  been  conferred 
upon  him  in  1806.  The  rest  of  his  reign  was  occupied  with  internal  reforms.  Antont 
(1837-38)  reformed  the  entire  legislation  of  the  country,  and  granted  a  liberal  conslitu- 
tion,  being  urged  thereto  by  a  popular  outbreak  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  The  constitution 
was  proclaimed  Sept.  4,  1831,  and  the  slate's  representatives  6rst  assembled,  Jan.  27. 
1888.  Frederick  AtiovBT  II.  (1886-64),  his  nephew,  who  bad  been  regent  for  several 
years,  now  succeeded,  and  though  favorable  to  constitutionalism,  he  was  unable  to 
obtain  the  smooth  and  harmonious  working  of  the  new  system.  In  1848  violent  contests 
commeaced,  accompanied  by  occasional  riots  in  the  principal  towns,  on  the  subject  of 
the  liberty  of  ihc  press,  and  the  publicity  of  legal  proceedings.  Sometimes  the  consli- 
tutionalists,  and  sometimes  their  opponents,  gained  the  supremacy,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  efforts  of  the  two  parties  counteracted  each  other.  Toward  tne  close  of  the  King's 
lelgu  be  was  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  reactionary  party,  headed  by  his  brother 
John,  who  succeeded  in  1854.  John,  however,  supported  constitutionalism,  and  estab- 
lished courts  of  justice  throughout  the  kingdom.  For  tlic  hostile  attitude  assumed  by 
Saxony  toward  Prus»a  before  1866,  and  its  subsequent  history,  see  Obbmaht. 

BAXOHT,  Prcbsun,  the  most  westerly,  undetacbed  province  of  Prussia,  bounded  on 
the  e.  and  ti.e.  by  the  province  of  Brandenbnrg.  Area,  9747  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '96,  2^698,649. 
The  west  districts  are  occupied  by  the  Ilarz  mountains,  and  the  peak  of  the  Brocken 
(3745  ft.  high)  is  the  chief  elevation.  The  greater  portion  of  the  surface,  however,  ia 
level,  and  slopes  toward  the  n.,  [n  which  direction  flow  the  principal  rivers — the  I^M, 
with  Its  tributaries,  the  Saale  and  Mulde.  Coal,  salt,  and  other  minerals  occur  In  great 
.  abundance.     Both  manufacturee  and  agriculture  are  thriving.     The  larger  portion  of 
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Prassian  Skxonf  {7911  aq.  m.)  wa«  detached  froiD  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to 
Pnnsia,  by  decree  of  th«  ctHigreM  of  Vienna,  1816. 

BiZOPHOVK,  an  InBtmment  Invented  b^  Adolphe  Bax,  and  uwd  Id  mOltaT^  bands. 
It  conaiMs  of  a  contea]  tmue  tabe,  having  twentj  lateral  orlflcea  covered  by  key b,  and 
tt  la  pUyed  by  means  of  a  mouthpiece  and  a  slntple  reed  like  the  clarinet.  The  Saxo- 
phone u  made  In  a  nomber  of  slies,  representlag  In  all  seven  different  keys. 

a&XTOB,  JoexPB,  lTW-1878 ;  b,  Fenn.;  received  a  common-school  educBtion  ;  in^ 
his  voutb  made  improvements  iu  machinery  for  naU  factoriea;  went  to  Philodelpliia 
IBIT;  invented  there  a  machine  for  cutting  the  teeth  of  chronometer  wheels,  and  an 
cacapement  with  compensatiug  pendulum,  and  constructed  a  clock  for  the  steeple  of. 
Independence  hall,  which  remuned  a  long  Ume  In  usg;  resided  9  years  in  London,  ■ 
where  he  became  intimate  with  Faraday;  was  chosen  principal  assistant  In  the  Adelaide 
gallery  of  sdence,  and  made  seTetal  valuable  mechanical  contrivances.  Having 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  be  superintended  die  malrlng  of  machinery  for  the  U.  B.  mint, 
and  afterward  bad  charge  of  the  construction  of  stbadard  weights  and  measures,  accu- 
rate seta  of  which  be  furnished  for  the  state  capitals  and  the  custom-houses.  He  received 
several  gold  medals  for  liis  skillful  inventions.  Among  his  IngeDiouB  contrivancee  may 
be  mentioned  tiie  mirror  comparator  for  compariag  standard  measures,  and  the  tracing 
machine  for  dividing  them;  the  deep-sea  thermometer,  used  by  the  U.  8.  coast  survey 
in  exploring  the  Qulf  stream;  the  self-registering  tide  gauge;  and  the  immersed  hydrom- 

UT,  Jran  Baptiste  LioK,  b.  Paris,  1836  ;  grandson  of  Jean  Baptlste,  the  political 
economisL  He  made  a  special  study  of  polIi[cal  economy,  and  for  years  was  editor 
of  the  Journal  dot  BSatt.  He  was  prefect  of  the  dept.  of  the  Seine  in  the  national 
■ssembiy,  1871 :  minister  of  finance  1873-S,  187&-7,  1878-9,  and  for  a  few  mouths  iu 
1883 ;  and  was  a  member  of  the  senate,  187S-S3.  He  presided  over  the  international 
monetary  conference  at  Paris,  1878 ;  was  sent  to  London  as  ambassador,  1880.  but 
was  shortly  afterwards  elected  pres.  of  the  senate  and  returned  to  Paris.  He  was  con- 
sidered an  authority  upon  financial  and  economical  questionB,  and  has  published  among 
Other  works,  TMorie  da  Changei  Etrangtrt;  JBi»U>ir»  de  la  Caitte  d'  Eteompte,  in  con- 
junction with  Leon  Walrus  ;  Lei  Obligation*  Popuiairet;  and  La  Finanea  dt  FVanea. 
He  died  in  1890. 

SAT,  Jean  Baptiste,  an  eminent  French  economist,  was  b.  at  Lyon,  Jan.  5,  !7ffT. 
Being  deatined  by  his  father  for  a  commercial  career,  he  passed  a  part  of  bis  youth  in 
Eng^d  ;  and  on  his  return  to  France,  obtained  a  situation  in  a  life  insurance  company, 
about  wliich  time  he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  Adam  Smith.  Dur- 
ing the  revolution,  he  was  for  some  time  secretary  to  Clavii^re,  the  minister  ol  finance  : 
ana  from  1794  to  1600  edited  a  Joumsl  called  La  Dtcade.  In  which  he  expounded  with 
great  effect  the  views  of  Smith.  Already  Say  had  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation 
M  a  thinker  by  his  I^aitt  d'Bconomi«  fbliii^ue.  cm  Simple  Expose  de  la  Manirre  donl  m 
fyrmerU,  te  ^ttribuent  et  te  ameommsnl  la  Richaia  (Paris,  1803),  and  other  works. 
Galled  to  the  tribunate  In  Nov.,  1799,  he  was  not  slow  to  exptess  his  disapprobation  of 
the  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  new  consular  government,  and  in  1B04  he  ceased  to  be  a 
member  of  a  body  that  had  become  a  mere  tool  la  the  hands  of  Bonaparte.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  empiro,  Say  was  forced  into  private  life,  and  betook  himself  to  Indus- 
trisl  pursuits,  establishing  (along  with  his  eon)  at  Auchy  a  large  aplnnlng-mlll,  which 
soon  employed  not  less  than  600  workmen  ;  and  when  Bonaparte  fell,  Bay  fouod  him- 
self at  the  head  of  the  economical  and  commercial  movement  that  marked  the  epoch.  In 
1814  the  second  edition  of  his  now  celebrated  Traiti  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  emperor 
Alexander,  who  liad  long  called  himself  Ids  "  pupil ;     and  In  the  same  year  the  French 

Sv«nimentsentbimto  £lngland  to  study  the  economical  condition  of  that  country.  In 
L9anewchair,  tiiatof  £botk>m>/n<Iiu(n'eZ^,  wescreatedforhimatthe  Ctmservatuireda 
AtU  et  Metiers  ;  and  Say  added  both  to  his  influence  and  his  popularity  by  the  lucidity, 
grace,  and  Intensity  of  conviction  displayed  in  his  lectures.  In  1831  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fe^or  of  political  economy  at  the  CoUige  de  Franee,  but  died  Nov.  IS,  1833.  Althougii 
strictly  a  follower  of  Adam  Smith,  Say  was  an  independent,  sagacious,  and  penetrative 
thinker.  Rlcordo  speaks  of  his  works  as  containing  "  several  accurate,  original,  and  pro- 
fomid  discussions."  He  was  the  first  to  teach  Frenchmen  to  consider  rationally  such 
questions  as  customs  duties,  the  currency,  public  credit,  the  colonies,  and  taxation  ;  and 
thongh  tbe  brilliant  eociallBtlc  theorizers  say  that  he  was  not  an  ioaiwrniite  gpiHtualiite. 
many  will  consider  that  defect  a  merit.  Besides  his  chef  d'muvra  already  mentioned.  Say 
wrote  (among  other  works)  De  VAngleterre  et  da  Anglaiee  (Par.  1813),  (htfchitme 
d^Beoiumtie  Riiliou^  (Par.  181S),  Leitra  d  Malthui  (Par.  1820),  Court  Complet  d'Eeonrmtie 
Politique  (Par.  1^8-1880),  and  Mii&ngaet  Qrrretpondanee  (Par.  18SS). 

SAT,  Thomas,  1787-1884  ;  b.  Philadelphia  ;  in  his  youth  engaged  in  trade,  but  meet- 
ing with  no  success,  began  the  study  of  natural  history  and  was  a  contributor  to  the 
ionmal  of  the  Philadelphia  academy  of  natural  science,  of  which  he  was  one  of  tbe 
ounders-  From  1818  to  1835  be  was  enaaged  in  several  scientific  exploring  expeditions, 
one  being  that  of  Long  (q.v.),  to  tlie  KcK;ky  mountains.  In  1835  be  settled  at  New 
-    '   •  ■  -  -  ■■  t  of  hi    ■"       "  •  .... 


Harmony,  Ind.,  and  there  spent  the  rest  of  his  llCe.     He  made  many  discoveries  i: 

— ■ ^jjj  conchology,  and  especially  in  en ' "' ' — ' — ' ' 

n  Bntomoiogy  and  American  OojieMogy, 
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BATBBOOE,  a  town  In  Hlddlesax  co.,  Conn, ;  on  the  ConDectlcnt  dver  and  the  Nev 
York,  New  H&ven,  and  Hartford  raUroad ;  about  10  miles  from  Long  Island  sound.  It 
la  also  on  the  line  of  steamlioats  between  New  York  and  Hartford.  The  town  waa 
settled  in  1636  in  what  is  now  Old  Saybrook,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river;  was  named 
after  lords  Saj  and  Brook;  united  with  Connecticut  in  1644;  and  formerly  included 
the  towns  of  Old  Saybrook,  Weatbrook,  Eaaex,  Cheater,  and  part  of  Lyme.  It  has  a 
onion  school,  Acton  public  llbraiy,  town  hall  with  theater,  national  and  savings  banks, 
weekly  newapaper,  poat^ifflcea  at  Deep  river  and  Wlnthrop,  and  manufactories  of 
piano  keys,  Ivorj  and  bone  goods,  wlie  goods,  botton  hooka,  crochet  needles,  boring 
Implements,  etc.     Pop,  '90,  1484. 

BATCS,  Abchihald  Hevbt,  b.  Shirehampton,  near  Bristol,  Eng,,  1840;  graduated 
at  Oxford;  was  elected  fellow,  1369,  and  tutor,  1870;  waa  ordaloed  priest  in  the  Church 
of  England,  I87I,  and  became  deputy-prof,  of  comparative  philology,  1879.  He  was 
appointed  a  member  of  the  Old  Testameiit  revision  committee,  1874.  His  more  impor- 
tant works  are.  An  ^M^rion  Grammar  /or  Comparative  Purposes  (1872);  Tht  Principin  of 
Comparaliue  P/tilalogu  (1874)  1  Introduction  to  the  Science  o/Loaauage  (1B80) ;  The  Monumenli  of 
(Ae  Ai(it«(1881);  JKcordso/fiaJ'ojt  (2nd series,  1888-61);  Painanhal Palestine  (imii);  Tht 
Egifptofthe  Hebrew)  {18QG),  etc.     He  became  profesaor  of  Assyrlology  at  Oxford  in  1801. 

B&TBX,  Lewis  Albkbt,  b.  New  Jersey,  1^0;  graduated  at  Transylvania  uiilrer«lty 
In  1837 :  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  David  Green  in  N.  Y.  city;  gnduated  at  the  college 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  1843;  became  prosector  to  Dr.  Willard  Parker,  the  pro. 
lessor  of  surgery  in  that  college,  and  in  1859-«0  professor  of  orthopedic  surgery  in  Belle- 
vue  hospital  medical  college.  Ee  is  the  author  of  several  papers  on  orthopedic,  or 
reparative  surgery. 

UTEB,  Stkphkn.  1784-1818 ;  b.  Long  Island  ;  educated  at  the  coUwB  of  New  Jer- 
sey. He  waa  a  prosperous  banker  In  LondoD,  of  which  he  was  elected  eberuC.  Heenjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  earl  of  Chatham ;  and  hia  known  zeal  for  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonies  caused  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  on  a  charge  of  hi^  treason,  advantage 
being  taken  of  an  unguarded  expression.  He  was  released,  but  was  flnanclaUy  rulued. 
He  was  for  some  time  private  secretary  to  Franklin,  who  employed  him  od  several  mis- 
sions, as  did  Arthur  L^. 

SCAB,  in  sheep,  like  itch  in  man,  or  mange  in  horses  or  dogs,  depends  upon  the  irri' 
tatioQ  of  a  mlouteacarus,  which  burrows  in  the  skin,  especially  if  dirty  and  scurfy,  caus- 
ing much  itchlnf,  roughness,  and  baldneaa.  The  parasite  readily  adheres  to  burdlesL 
trees,  or  other  objects  against  which  the  affected  sheep  happen  to  rub  themselves,  and 
hence  is  apt  to  be  transferred  to  the  skins  of  sound  sheep.  Chief  amonc  the  approved 
remedies  are  diluted  mercurial  ointments,  tobacco- water,  turpentine  ana  oil,  and  arseni- 
cal solutions,  such  as  are  used  for  sheep-dipping.  One  of  the  best  and  umplesi  applica- 
tions consists  of  a  pound  each  of  common  salt  and  coarse  tobacco,  boilea  for  ludf  an 
bour,  in  about  a  gallon  of  water;  to  this  are  added  3  drams  of  corrosive  sublimate;  and 
the  mixture  diluted  until  it  measures  three  gallons.  For  each  sheep,  a  pint  of  this  mix- 
ture should  be  carefully  applied,  from  a  •narrow-necked  bottle,  along  ine  back,  and  to 
any  other  scurfy  itchy  parts.  A  second  dressing,  after  an  interval  ol  a  week,  will  gen- 
erally effect  a  perfect  cure. 

BCABBABD  is  the  sheath  for  a  sword  or  bavonet,  at  once  to  render  the  weapon  harm- 
leu  and  to  protect  it  from  damp.  It  is  usually  made  of  black  leather,  tipped,  mouthed, 
and  ringed  with  metal.     For  ancient  form  see  illus.  Amcibnt  Ahmor,  vol.  I. 

BqAMAM-TMH,  Ltpidojmg  (trgynut,  an  acanthoptenma  fish,  belonghig  to  the  family 
truMuridiB,  and  nearly  allied  to  the  mackerels.  The  members  of  the  genus  lepidoput, 
are  tteniold  fishes  with  elongated  snouts,  projecting  under  ]aws,  and  strong,  shair),  cut- 
ting teeth.  The  ventral  fins  are  reduced  to  small  scaly  plates,  but  there  is  a  veil  formed 
forked  tail.    Bee  TBioHinBiD.a. 

SCA'BIOirS  {Seabiosa),  an  extensive  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  ezclnsively  natives  of 
the  eaatem  hemisphere,  of  the  natural  order  dtpmeaeta.  See  Tkabkl.  The  flowers  aro 
collected  in  terminal  heads,  surrounded  by  a  many-leaved  involucre,  so  as  to  resemble 
those  of  the  order  componta.  The  Dbvii.'9-bit  ScAStous  {S.  tueeiia)  is  a  very  common 
autumnal  flower  in  British  pastutes.  The  plant  possesses  great  astringency,  but  no 
Important  medicinal  virtues,  although  It  was  lormerly  supposw  to  be  of  great  efficacy  in 
all  scaly  eruptions,  and  hence  the  name  scabious,  from  Latin  leabiet.  leprosy.  The  end 
of  the  root  appcara  as  if  abruptly  bitten  off,  and  the  superstition  of  lie  middle  ag«8 
legardedit  as  hitten  off  by  the  devfl,  out  of  envy,  because  of  its  usefulness  to  mankind  I 

SCAD,  Oarans  tmchurai,  or  traehitrui  milgarii,  a  fish  of  the  family  teomborida,  some- 
times called  the  ?nrrae  mackerel,  because  of  its  resemblance  to  Uie  mackerel,  and  its  com- 
parative cOBiaeneBS.  It  is  from  12  to  16  in.  long,  of  a  dusky  olive  color,  chaDSiog  to  a 
resplendent  green,  waved  with  a  bloish  glosa,  the  head  and  lower  parts  silvery,  Oie  throat 
black.  There  are  two  small  free  spines  in  front  of  the  anal  fin.  The  species  of  earatui 
an  very  numerous,  and  it  Is  sometimes  divided  into  several  genera;  but  the  scad  is  the 
only  one  found  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  common  on  the  south-western  coasts  of  England, 
bat  comparatively  rare  to  the  north.  It  sometimes  appears  in  immense  shoaia. 


BCAflLIOLA,  a  composition  made  to  imitate  the  most  costly  kiode  of  marble,  and  other 

omanienlal  Htonea;  sod  so  successfully  is  it  done,  that  it  iB  often  difficult  to  dbtinguisli 
between  ilie  artidciat  and  the  real  stone.  It  consists  of  flQely  ground  plaster  of  Paris 
mixed  with  a  thin  solution  of  fine  glue,  aad  colored  with  any  of  Uie  earthy  colore,  such 
as  ocbers,  umber,  Sienna  earth,  Armenian  bole,  and  sometimes  chemical  colors,  such  as 
the  chrome  yellows,  etc.  This  is  spread  over  Uie  surface  Intended  to  represent  marble; 
sod  while  et'ill  soft,  pieces  of  flbrous  gypsum,  marble,  alabaster,  and  other  soft  but  oroa- 
GteDtal  stones,  are  pressed  into  it,  and  made  level  with  the  surface.  When  the  compo- 
sition is  set  liard,  it  is  rubbed  down,  and  polished  with  the  ordinary  stone- polishing 
maierials,  which  give  it  a  very  fine  gloes.  This  hind  of  work  is  only  adapted  for  inte- 
riors, berause  scogliola  will  not  tiear  exjxisure  to  damp  for  any  length  of  time;  but  its 
lightness,  and  the  extreme  ease  with  which  it  may  be  applied  to  w^s,  pillars,  pilasters, 
sad  even  cornices,  render  it  Tery  oseful  tor  the  decoration  of  the  better  clacs  of  dweUings 
and  public  buildings. 

BCAI^,  the  name  of  an  Italian  family  whose  seat  was  Terona,  of  which  place  the 
Obibclline  Mabtino  dblla  Bcala  whs  elected  jiodMta  In  1360.  After  being  in  office  five 
years  be  was  made  perpetusl  capt  of  the  city.  Assassinated  in  1378,  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Alt>ert,  who  was  soon  made  lord  of  Feltre,  Vicenza,  and  Belluno.  The 
gmilest  of  the  family  was  Can  Fbakcrscx),  or  Can  Grande,  as  he  was  called  (129(H820) 
the  friend  of  Dante,  and  who  filled  his  court  with  sculptors,  poets,  and  painters.  Ho 
was  capL  of  the  alliance  between  Mantua,  Terona,  Este,  and  other  cities;  an  ally  of 
Henry  of  Luxembourg:  and  the  head  of  the  Ghibellioes  in  Lombardy.  His  power 
extended  over  almost  all  the  later  Venetia,  including  Este,  Cremona,  Monselice,  Padua, 
Feltre,  Vicenza,  and  Trevise.  His  descendants  ruled  till  1S8?,  when  Verona  came 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Visconti. 

8CAXA  NOTA,  a  seaport  of  Asia  Minor,  stands  oil  an  eminence  at  the  liead  of  a 
gulf  of  the  same  name,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Samoa  in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna.  The  ruins  of  Uie 
ancient  city  of  Ephesus  (q.v.tare  In  the  vicinity.  An  important  export  trade  is  carried 
on.  Pop.  stated  at  20,000.  Thegolf  of  Scala  Nova,  confined  on  the  s.  by  the  island  of 
Samos,  is  40  m.  long  and  about  20  m.  broad. 

BCALcm;  Sofia,  operatic  singer,  b.  In  Tnrln,  Italy,  Not.  99,  18S0.  She  made  her 
Aitmt  In  Ma>ntua,  tn  1866,  and  sang  In  operas  thronghout  Enrope.  Bhe  baa  frequently 
visited  America,  where  she  is  a  faTorite.  Her  voice  is  a  rich  contralto  of  extensive  com- 
paft^  enabling  her  to  sing  also  mezEO-soprano.  Her  moat  sacceesful  parts  are :  9i^ 
in  Glounod's  Ptiutf;  Fide*  In  Meyerbeer'B  iVopMid  ,■  AmnerU  In  Verdi's  Alda  ;  Anaa 
la  Kos^ni's  Smaramidt;  and  Pterotto  in  Donizetti's  Linda  di  Ohamaumie. 

BCALS-HXAD  (a  corruption  probably  of  sikiJiRi  Aaid)  is  the  popular  name  of  a  fungous 
parasitic  disease  of  the  scalp  (and  occasionally  of  the  face  and  other  parts)  known  in 
medical  phraseology  as  famu,  Hnfdfamsa,  and  porrigo  Kcutulata.  The  primary  seat  of 
\he  parasite  is  in  the  lowest  portion  of  the  hair- foil  ides,  outside  the  layer  of  epltbelitun 
vbich  covers  the  root  of  the  Iiair.  The  plant  is,  however,  often  found  in  cup-etiaped 
depressions  on  the  surfaceof  the  scalp,  forming  the  yellow  lioneycomb-like  masses  wMcli 
suggested  the  specific  name /atTUs(hODeycomb)  fur  the  disease.  The  honeycomb  crust 
continues  to  increase,  preserving  its  drcular  form  and  depressed  center,  till  it  occasion- 
ally readies  a  diameter  of  nearly  half  an  inch.  These  crusts  commonly  appear  in  crop^ 
iinil  may  tte  either  distinct  or  confluent.  "  At  a  more  advanced  stage,  says  Dr.  Aitken, 
"the  epidermis  disappears,  and  a  viscid  fluid  is  secreted  in  such  abundance  as  to  form 
one  entire  incrustation  over  the  entire  head;  hence  the  porrigo  larvaUa — mask  or  vizor- 
like scald-head.  The  smell  of  the  scab  is  peculiar,  and  has  been  compared  to  that  of  the 
urine  of  a  cat,  or  of  a  cage  in  wtiich  mice  have  been  kept.  It  is  protmbly  due  to  a  species 
of  alcoholic  fermentation  in  conn^tion  with  the  vegetable  growth."  The  scab  sometimes 
resembles  a  lupine,  or  a  minute  shield,  ratber  than  the  cell  of  the  honeycomb,  and  hence 
the  varieties  oi  scald-head  which  Iiave  been  described  under  Uie  name  of  porr^/o  lupiiwta 
and  porrigo  teutaiata. 

The  great  point  to  he  aimed  at  in  the  treatment  of  this  sfFection  is  to  deslrov  the 
cryptogamic  parasite,  and  to  eradicate  its  germ.  For  this  purpose  the  head  should  be 
shaved,  and  poultlcM  then  applied  till  the  scabs  are  removed.  Tar-ointment  should 
then  be  applied,  night  and  morning,  the  old  ointment  being  washed  off  with  soft  soap 
and  water  before  the  fresh  dose  is  laid  on.  Dr.  Aitken  stales,  that  in  the  early  stage  of 
the  disesse.  in  place  of  the  preceding  treatment.  It  Is  sometimes  sufficient  to  cut  the  hair 
cloae,  and  to  wash  the  affected  parts,  night  and  morning,  with  oil  of  turpentine.  If  the 
disease  does  not  yield  to  these  applications,  the  same  treatment  as  ttiat  recommended  for 
Hkoworm  must  be  tried. 

■CALDS.    See  Buokb  a!id  Scalds. 

■CALS-AXICOB  conusted  of  small  plates  of  sicel  riveted  together  in  a  manner  resem- 
bling the  scales  of  a  fish.  From  the  small  size  of  the  plat«s,  it  possessed  considerable 
pHaUtity,  and  was  therefore  a  favorite  protection  for  the  neck,  in  the  form  of  a  curtain 
Banging  from  the  helmeL  Scale-armor  is  now  otieolete,  except,  perhaps,  among  tome 
oostem  poteotatM. 
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SCALE  nmCT.    See  Coccus. 

HAU,  mrsiCAI,  a  81 „ , , 

ing  thoBe  sounds  which  maj  occur  in  a  piece  of  music  written  in  a  ciTen  key. 

ultimate  criteriOQ  of  what  ehould  constitute  a  musical  scale  is  doubtless  what  gives 
moat  pleasure  to  a  cultivated  ear;  but  the  sounds  that  please  the  ear  are  also  found  to  lie 
those  that  stand  in  certain  simple  mathematical  relations  to  each  other.  Amoog  the 
ancient  Qreeks,  variouB  different  scales  or  mode*  were  in  use,  of  which  six  were  gener- 
ally enumerated — the  Dorian,  Phrygian,  Lydian,  Mlxo-Lydiao,  Ionic,  and  J&jlian. 
Excepting  in  the  music  of  the  Greek  chuTcli  and  of  the  Ambroelan  chant,  modem 
musical  deling  has  rejected  all  of  these  but  two,  the  Ionic  and  .^kilian,  the  former  ot 
wbicli  is  now  known  as  the  major,  and  the  latter  the  minor  mode.  In  both  modes,  tbe 
scale  consists  of  a  series  of  seven  steps  leadloK  from  a  given  note  fixed  on  as  the  tonic  or 
key-note  to  its  octave,  which  may  be  extended  indeflnitely  up  or  down,  so  long  as  tha 
sounds  coQtinue  to  be  musical. 


HaloT  Mode. 


For  an  explanation  of  the  principles  on  wtiick  these  soalea  are  founded,  and  of  th^ 
derivation  from  the  harmonic  tri&d,  see  Husic.  The  nujor  scale  is  derived  from  much 
simpler  proportions  than  the  minor.  The  minor  scale  requires  to  be  modified  by  occa- 
sionally sbajpening  Its  sixth  and  seventh. 

B0ALZ8  OP  FIE^BS.  They  are  divided  by  Agassiz,  whose  claasiflcation  is  genentUy 
adopted,intothepJaa»£,^TUH^o<enauI,and(^Ki»d(orms.  P((i<x)»dBcalee(fromtfaeOr.ite 
a  broad  plate)  lie  side  by  side  without  overlapping  or  imbricating.  Thevars  often  elevalri 
at  the  center  so  ss  to  form  a  strong  projecting  point.  All  the  carUlagmous  fldtea,  except 
the  Btuiveon,  have  placoid  scales.  Oaiwid  sctues  (from  the  Or.  gano$,  splendor)  are  covond 
with  a  fine  enamel,  and  generally  of  a  rhomboidal  form  and  imbricated.  The  sturnoa 
and  the  bony  pike  (i0pi(7on!Mu)have  scales  of  this  nature,  but  the  finest  examples  of  tlteae 
scales  are  found  in  fossil  fishes.  Ctenoid  scales  (fwm  JOtit,  a  comb)  are  ^uerallj  ai  a 
rounded  or  oval  form,  with  teeth  or  projections  on  their  posterior  margin.  They  are 
devoid  of  enamel,  and  present  an  imbnCBt«d  arrangement.  The  perch  and  many  osae- 
ous  fishes  possess  these  scales.  Oydoid  scales  (from  the  6r.  ta/laot,  a  circle)  connst  of 
concentric  layers  of  horn  or  bone,  without  spinous  margins,  and  not  covered  by  enamel. 
They  are  soft  and  flexible,  present  a  variety  of  linear  markings  on  their  upper  surfaee, 
and  usually  exhibit  an  imbricated  arrangement.  The  carp,  herring,  salmon,  etc.,  posaeas 
these  scales.  In  many  cases,  two  binds  of  scales  occur  in  the  same  fish,  while  in  other 
cases  the  different  species  of  a  single  genus  exhibit  different  kinds  of  scales. 

For  anatomical  details  regarding  the  structure  and  mode  of  development  of  scales, 
tUe  reader  is  referred  to  Prof  Huxley's  article  "  Tegumentary  Organs"  in  the  C^ciopadia 
^  AnaU/mg  and  Physiology,  and  to  Prof.  Williamson's  memoirs  in  the  PAiliMr^AfeaJ 
TramaeHont,  184&-&2.  In  their  chemical  composition,  the  scales  ot  fishes  approxi- 
mate to  the  bones,  except  that  they  cont^n  more  organic  matter.  The  brilliancy  of  tint 
exhibited  by  many  flshes  is  due  apparently  to  the  phenomena  of  optical  interference, 
rather  than  to  tbe  presence  of  coloring  maimer.  Figures  of  ctenoid  and  ganoid  scales 
are  given  in  the  articles  Ctbmoid  Fmhbs  and  Oahoid  Fibhbs. 

SOALEB  ov  HOTATIOH  are  the  various  "radicles"  which  determine,  as  explained 
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signifles  0  units,  8  tens,  and  2  hundreds,  <. ,   ...     .    , 

same  number  in  the  quinary  scale,  for  instance,  we  must  group  the  389  unitt 

SJcs  and  powers  of  5;  an  operation  which  may  l*e  performed  in  either  of  t 
ollows: 

SB8B 
8)11-8-4 
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or  3134  (ie-.  aXS"-!-!  X 
numerical  quantity  as  389  i 


ii'-j-SX  S+4:)  in  the  quinary  scale  represents  tbe  same 
1  the  decimal  scale.    The  following  list  shone  the  same 
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sotneriial  quantity  according  to  the  scales  luTing  for  their  radices  the  flrat  11  numben 
after  unit;,  and  will  partly  Indicate  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  scale; 

,  IniheUwiriP         {radix »  scale 100,100,001 

-    '"»)■■  ioi,aM 

4)    "   io,«n 

B    "   a,i«« 


ft  vrlllbe  obeerved  that  the  binary  scale  possesses  only  two  symbols,  0  and  1,  the  lernaiy 
has  8,  while  the  nndenaiy  would  require  a  symbol  In  addition  to  the  9  digits  and  zero  to 
express  10,  which  is  a  digit  In  that  scale,  and  the  duodecimal  acala  two  additional  sym- 
bols for  10  and  11.  A.  ^snce  at  the  above  table  shows  &t  once  that  if  the  binary  scale 
had  been  inordinary  use,  gnat  facility  in  the  "performance"  of  arithmetical  operations 
wonld  have  been  obtained  at  Uw  cost  of  largely  increaaing  their  "extent,"  and  that  both 
the  advantage  and  disadvantage  i^initnla)i  as  we  raise  the  scale.  The  selection  of 
"len"M  the  ordinary  scale  la  very  prevalent,  and  was  evidently  suggested  by  the 
number  of  Angers;  but  the  soalea  of  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  and  twenty  have  at 
Tarions  times  been  made  use  of  by  afew  nations  or  tribes.    The  scale  of  twelve  has  Iook 


Q  KBoenlly  employed  In  busiuesi  among  northern  European  natloDS, 
mA  terms  ss  "  gross,"  siKuifyinglS  times  12,  and  "  double  gross,"  (* 
IS  times  13;  and  it  has  also  Deen  largely  iolroduced  into  the  staodard 


quantity,  as  inches,  pence,  ounces,  troy,  etc.,  causing  a  considerable  amount  of  c 
nleiity  in  calculation,  as  ail  abstract  nnmerical  calculation  follows  the  decimal  Byatmii. 
To'remedy  this  acknowledged  evil,  it  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  the  decimal  system 
in  Mo,  as  has  )>een  done  in  France,  Italy,  Bussia,  etc.,  or  else  to  do  the  same  with  the 
duodecimal  system.  Those  who  hold  to  the  first  prm>oeal  have  the  argument  of  con- 
formity in  their  favor;  those  who  support  the  latter  do  so  on  the  ground  that  12  has  in 
proportion  far  more  ahquot  parts  toan  10  has,  and  that  on  this  account  the  number 
of  nactions,  and  the  size  of  each  numerator  and  denominator,  would  be  diminished; 
while  both  parties  can  bring  overpowering  argmuents  against  the  contintumce  of  the 
present  method,  or  rather  want  of  method.    Bee  Dbcqul  Syraxit. 


1,  JoBiPH  JiTSTUB,  the  tenth  child  of  J.  C.  Scaliger  and  Andietta  de  Roqnea 

Lobejac,  and  mnch  his  father's  superior  In  learning,  was  bom  in  1540  at  Agen,  whence, 
flt  the  age  of  11,  be  was  sent,  alone  with  two  of  his  orotheis,  to  the  college  of  Bordeaux, 
where  for  three  years  he  studied  Latin.  A  pestilence  breaking  out  in  the  town,  he  waa 
rL-catled  by  his  father,  who  supplemented  the  scanty  knowledge  which  bis  son  brought 
tiome  with  him  by  making  hiro  write  a  Latin  declamation  every  day  upon  any  subject  he 
chose.  Under  this  training  he  soon  attained  great  proficiency  as  ■  Lalinist;  and  in  hie 
l&th  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  Greek  under  the 
fsmouB  Tumebua.  He  was  lees  indebted,  however,  to  soy  master  than  to  himself;  and 
finding  that  his  progress  was  slow  under  his  great  preceptor,  he  cloeeted  himself  atone 
wiA  Homer,  and  in  21  days  read  him  through,  with  the  aid  of  a  Latin  translstion,  and 
committed  him  to  memorj^.  In  less  than  four  months  he  had  mastered  alt  the  Orcck 
poets.  Next.  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Persian,  and  the  most  of  the  modem  European  lan^ages 
succumbed  in  rapid  succession  to  his  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  assiduous 
Id  bis  composition  of  verses  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  About  this  time  he  boasted  that 
Ite  could  ^ieak  18  languages,  ancient  aod  modem ;  and  such  was  bis  ardor  in  study,  that 
he  allowed  himself  ouly  a.  few  hours'  sleep  st  night,  and  would  frequently  pass  whole 
days  without  rising  from  his  books  even  for  meals.  His  proflciency  in  literature, 
especially  in  the  history,  chronology,  and  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,  secured  him, 
in  1588,  sn  honorable  engagement  from  Louis  de  la  Roche  Pnzay,  at  that  time  French 
ambasHidor  at  the  pooiiflcal  court.  The  year  before,  however,  he  had  become  a  Protes- 
tant, which  rendered  it  difQcult  for  him  to  retain  an  appointment  In  France.  Except 
that  he  traveled  a  good  deal,  at  the  generous  instance  of  bis  patron,  and  visited  the  chief 
universities  of  France  and  Germany,  and  even  found  his  way  to  Scotland,  we  know 
little  of  his  life  between  1565  and  1598.  He  Is  conjectured  to  have  traveled  in  Italy,  and 
lo  have  gone  as  far  as  Naples.  Certain  It  is,  however,  that  in  the  year  last  named  he 
compliea  with  an  invitation  of  the  Dutch  goverument,  and  went  to  fill  the  cliair  of  litera- 
ture, vacated  by  Lipsiua  in  Leyden  tfnlversity  where  he  spent  the  residue  of  his  days. 
His  labor  now  consisted  chiefly  in  inlerpretmg  and  illustraling  the  clsssicsl  sulliors. 
He  died  of  droMj  on  Jan.  31,  1609,  and  was  never  married.  We  have  said  that  be  far 
excelled  his  fstoer  in  learning;  hut  it  should  be  added  that  he  waa  not  a  whil  less  irrita- 
ble, arrogant,  or  vain;  that  he  fully  shared  the  paternal  pride  of  pedigree,  spurious  as 
he  probably  knew  his  own  to  be;  and  that  he  endeavored  to  support  his  fatticr's  genea- 
lo^cal  fictions  In  his  well-known  letter  to  Dousa  on  the  splendor  of  the  Scaliger  family. 
His  writings  abound  with  expressions  of  hatred  and  contempt  toward  his  opponents,  and 
he  has  ennched  the  vocabulary  of  learned  abuse  to  an  extent  well-nigli  proverbial.    He 
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was,  bowever,  a  man  of  immense  visor  of  UDderstandiiig,  and  must  be  credited  wiih 
having  been  the  first  to  la;  down  in  bis  treatise  De  EtaenSatione  T^inp^rum  (Paris,  IStlS) 
a  complete  ejBtcra  of  chronology  formed  upon  flzed  principles.  It  was  this  most  leoined 
achievement,  and  his  inventioa  of  the  Julian  period,  that  secured  for  him  the  title  of  the 
father  of  chronolo^cal  science.  It  was  subjected  to  much  emendatorv  criticism  by 
censors  like  Fetavius,  and  also  bj  himself,  Its  errors  having  been  partly  corrected  by 
him  in  his  later  work,  the  Thetaurut  Temporum,  eompUcUn*  Eu*ei>ii  Pamphili  Chrtmican 
cum  ItagogicU  Uhronologia  CanonOmt  (Amst.  1658,  2  vols.  fol.).  Among  the  clsssical 
author*  whom  he  criticised  and  annotated  are  Theocritus,  Seneca  (lie  troeedies),  Ysrro, 
Ausocius,  Catullus,  Tibutlus,  Propertius,  Manilius,  and  Featus.  His  otEer  works  are 
De  IVftu*  Sectit  Juda&rum;  IHtiertatwm  on  SulgeeU  of  Antiquity;  Poemala;  Epittda;  a 
translation  into  Lstin  of  two  centuries  of  Arabian  proverbs,  etc.  He  numbered  among 
his  friends  the  most  illustrious  scholars  of  the  time,  such  as  Lipelus,  Caeaubon,  Qrotius, 
Helnsius,  the  Dupu^e,  Baumaise,  Yosalus,  Velser,  P.  Tlthou;  and  interesting  noUces  of 
him  are  preserved  m  such  works  as  the  Huetiana,  and  above  all,  in  the  two  vols,  of 
Beaiigerana,  which  embody  his  conversations,  and  which  were  collected  and  published 
after  his  death.    Bee  the  paper  In  Mark  Pattlson's  Buat/t  (1880). 

■CALIOBB,  Juuca  C.«aAR,one  of  the  moetiamousmenof  letteretbat  haveappeared 
since  their  revivai.  was  born  in  1484.  In  after-life  he  erealad  for  himself  a  noble  pedi- 
gree, and  made  ont  that  he  was  descended  from  the  princely  family  of  the  Solas  of 
Verona,  and  that  his  birthplace  was  the  castle  of  Riva,  on  Uie  banks  of  the  Lago  dl 
Guarda.  According  to  his  own  account,  he  was  educated  Arsl  under  the  famous  F^  Oio- 
condo;  was  afterward  attached  as  a  page  to  the  emperor  Maximilian,  whom  he  attended 
for  1 7  years  in  peace  and  war ;  was  next  made  a  pensioner  of  the  duke  of  Fenara ;  Ibere- 
ifter  studied  at  Bologna;  commanded  a  troop  of  cavalry  at  Turin  under  tlte  French 
viceroy;  prosecuted  his  studies  there  in  philology,  philosophy,  and  medicine;  and  in 
_  151^  went  to  Agon,  in  France,  with  ihe  tushop  of  that  diocese,  a  member  of  the  Rovere 
'  family,  to  whose  household  he  became  physician.  Tiraboschi's  account,  however,  which 
is  the  more  probable,  represents  him  as  having  been  born  at  Padua,  Uie  son  of  Benedict 
Bordonl,  who  was  ageograplier  and  duiniature-painter  of  that  city,  and  who,  either  from 
the  sign  of  his  shop  or  the  name  of  the  street  he  lived  in,  assumed  the  surname  Delia 
Bcala.  Up  to  his  43d  year,  young  Giulio  Bordonl  resided  chiefly  in  Venice  or  Padua, 
engaging  m  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine,  and  appearing  under  his  true  name  as 
an  author.  In  1535  he  withdrew  to  Ajfen,  either  from  some  advantageous  offer,  or  with 
a  view  to  promote  his  fortune,  and  tbeve  fixed  his  abode.  He  became  physician  to  Ibe 
bishop  of  the  diocese,  and  in  that  capacity  Bouglit  in  marriage  Andielta  de  Roques- 
IiObeJac,  a  young  lady  only  18  years  of  age,  and  of  noble  and  ricn  parentage.  An  obsta- 
cle was  thrown  in  the  way  of  this  alliance;  and  protiably  with  the  puipose  of  improving 
his  position,  and  lessening  the  disparity  in  elation  between  himself  and  the  object  of  his 
affections,  he  procured,  in  1626,  letters  of  natural) ration  as  a  Pr«nch  subject,  under  the 
name  of  Juies-Cfear  de  Lescalle  de  Bordonig.  This  was  probably  the  occasiaa  when  he 
added  Csesor  to  his  baptismal  name  of  Julius.  The  marriage  took  place  in  1539,  and  was 
both  happy  and  fruitful.  He  died  in  1556  leaving  behind  him  a  mass  of  publications  od 
various  subjects,  and  a  reputation  for  extent  and  depth  of  learning,  which,  conridering 
the  ripe  age  at  which  he  made  the  majoritv  of  his  acquirements,  redounds  to  the  credit 
of  his  vigorous  understanding  and  extraordinary  memory.  As  a  thinker,  he  was  more 
independent  than  sound;  and  as  a  man,  was  of  violently  irritable  temper  and  excessive 
vanity.  His  best  known  publications  are — ConanentarU  in  ISjmocratii  Ubrum  de  Inmrm- 
nut  (Commentaries  on  the  Hippocratic  Treatise  on  Dreams);  Ji«  Cbustt  Lingum  LaUna 
LSm  XVIIL,  celebrated  as  the  first  considerable  work  writtni  in  the  Latin  language  in 
modem  times,  and  not  without  value  even  yet;  his  Latin  tmndation  of  AristoUe's  H» 
Uny  of  Ammatt;  his  SeareHaCionam  Exolencarum  l^er  guiiUtu  deeimvt  da  BubtSHate  ad 
Hienmpn.  Cardanum;  his  seven  books  of  I\>etie*  (also  in  LaUn,  and  on  Uie  whole  his 
dcst  work) ;  his  Oomountaria  on  AritloUe  and  TheopKnutn*  ;  hb  two  orations  against 
Erasmus  ;  his  Latin  poems,  etc.    See  Pattlson's  B—ayi  (188^ 

KALLOF,  more  commonly  escalop  (qv.).  In  heraldir.  a  species  of  shell.  It  has  beea 
considered  the  badge  of  a  pilgrim,  and  a  symbol  of  the  apostle  St.  James  the  Ore«ter. 
who  Is  usually  represented  In  Ihc  garb  of  a  pilgrim.  As  to  the  mollusk  which  produces 
this  aheJl.  spc  Pectejt. 

tHAIP,  Tbk,  Is  the  term  employed  to  designate  the  outer  covering  of  the  skull  or 
Irain-case.  Except  in  the  fact,  that  hair  in  both  sexes  grows  more  luxorianlly  on  the 
scalp  than  elsewhere,  the  skiu  of  the  scalp  differs  so  sliahtlv  from  ordinary  skm  that  it 
is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  on  this  point.  But  besides  the  akin,  the  scalp  is 
composed  of  the  expanded  tendon  of  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  and  of  intermediate 
cellular  tissue  and  blood-vessels.  Injuries  of  the  scalp,  however  siigbt,  must  be 
watched  with  great  caution,  ■'  for  they  may  be  followed  by  erysipelaa,  or  ty  inflaroma- 
tion  and  suppuration  under  the  occipito-frontal  muscle,  or  within  the  cranium,  or  by 
suppuration  of  the  veins  of  the  cranial  iKines,  and  general  pyemia  that  may  easily  prov« 
tti,M."—DT\iln'a  SuTpean'tVaiie Meaan,  8tb  edition,  p.  8SS.  In  the  treatment  of  a  wouad 
of  thia  T^oo,  no  part  of  the  scalp,  however  injured  it  may  he,  should  be  cut  or  torn 
«way;  tMO,  if  poaeible,  Uie  use  of  stitches  should  be  avoided,  as  plasters  and  bandagw 
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will  generally  suffice  to  keep  the  separated  parts  In  apposition.  The  cbimce  of  auDpiiro- 
tion  may  be  preveoted  b^  coaguUtiDg  the  blood  externally,  by  drcBsing  Uie  wouaa  vitli 
lint,  saturated  willi  fn»rf  oaiiatn  llmdura  beneoin,  eoTiip.),  bo  aa  to  seal  up  tlio 
injured  part  from  the  Bccesa  of  air.  Tbe  patient  stiould  be  coofioed  to  the  bouse  (and  in 
severe  cases  to  bed),  should  be  moderately  purgtxl,  and  fed  upon  non-Btimulating,  but 
not  too  tow  diet. 

Bums  of  the  scalp  are  very  liable  to  be  followed  b^  eryBipelas  and  difiuae  inflam- 
mation, but  the  brain  is  comparatively  seldom  affected  m  these  cases. 

Tumors  of  the  scalp  ore  not  nacoumiou,  the  mosi  frequent  being  the  cutaneous  cyats 
popularly  knowns  as  went  (q.v.),  and  vascular  tumors. 

BCAJCAJTSSB,  the  ancient  name  of  a  river  in  the  Troad  (see  Trot),  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  ijso  called  Xanthus  (Qr.  yellow)  by  the  gods,  and  as  a  divinity  took  on 
Important  part  in  the  Trojan  war,  its  deatructive  floods  doing  Herious  iojury  to  one 
party,  and  uius  materially  assisting  the  other.  Tbe  Scamander  roseic  mount  IiU  (q.v.), 
and,  flowing  w.  and  n.w.,  discharged  itself  into  the  Hellespont,  after  being  joined  by  tba 
Simois,  about  S  m.  from  its  mouth:  the  two  rivers,  however,  since  the  1st  c.  a.d., 
have  liad  separate  courses.  There  boa  been  much  controveiay  as  to  what  modem  rivei 
corresponds  to  the  ancient  Scamander  j  but  recent  investigators  have  settled  In  favoi  of 
(he  Uendereh. 

■CAKIL'Lm,  a  small  plinth  below  the  baaea  of  Ionic,  Corinthian,  and  other  columns. 

SOAXKOST  is  a  gum-resin  of  an  ashy-gray  color,  and  rough  externally,  and  having 
a  resinous,  splintering  fracture.  Few  drugs  are  so  uniformly  adulterated  as  scammony, 
wluch,  when  pure,  contains  from  81  to  83  per  cent  of  resin  (which  is  the  active  purgative 
ingredient),  6  or  8  of  gum,  with  a  little  starch,  sand,  flber,  and  water.  The  ordinary 
adulterations  ara  chalk,  fiour,  guaiacum,  resin,  and  gum  tnijgacanth. 

Sconuaony,  when  pure,  is  an  excellent  and  trustworthy  cathartic  of  the  drastic  kind, 
well  adapted  for  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  and  as  an  active  purgative  for  children. 
Tile  resin  of  scammony,  which  is  extracted  from  the  crude  drug  by  rectified  spirit, 
possesses  the  advantage  of  being  always  of  a  nearW  uniform  strength,  and  of  being 
almost  tasteless.  The  seammony  mixture,  composed  of  four  grains  of  resin  of  scammony, 
triturated  with  two  ounces  of  milk,  until  a  uniform  emu) sion  is  obtained,  forms  an 
admiisble  purgative  for  young  children  In  doses  of  half  an  ounce  or  more.  According 
to  Christison,  "txilween  7aQal4  grains  of  resin,  in  the  form  of  this  emulsion,  constitute 
a  aafe  and  effectual  purgative"  foradults.  Anotherpopular  form  for  the  administration  of 
fcamcaony   is  the  compound  poieder  of  Kmnmony,  composed  of  scammony,  jalap,  and 

gnger,  tbe  dose  for  a  child  being  from  3  to  5  grains,  and  for  an  adult  from  6  to  13  grains. 
»mmony  is  frequently  given  surreptitiously  in  the  form  of  biscuit  to  children  troubled 
with  thread  worms. 

The  plant  which  produces  this  valuable  drug  is  conwltmlui  aaimmonia  (see  CoirvoL- 
TDLua),  a  native  of  the  Levant.  Itiaajwrenniai,  vrith  a  thick  fleshy  tapering  root,  8  to  4 
ft.  long,  and  3  to  4  in.  in  diameter,  which  sends  up  several  smooth  slender  twining  sterns, 
with  arrow-head  shaped  leaves  on  long  stalks.  The  root  is  full  of  an  a^d  milky  juice, 
whicl)  indeed  pervades  ilie  whole  plant.  The  scammony  plant  is  not  cultivated,  but  the 
drug  is  collected  from  it  where  it  grows  wild.  The  ordinary  mode  of  collecting  scam- 
mony is  by  laying  bare  the  upper  port  of  the  root,  making  incisions,  and  placing  shells 
or  small  vemels  to  receive  the  juice  as  it  Qows,  which  soon  dries  and  hardens  In  the  ^r. 
The  name  Frenth  or  MonpAer  tatmnKiay  is  given  to  a  substance  which  is  prepared 
In  the  a.  of  France,  chiefiy  from  the  juice  of  eynawAiua  mumtpeUaeum,  a  plant  of  the 
natund  order  at^apiaeia.    It  is  a  violent  purgative. 

SCAXnAim  lUaKA'Tim.  Thla  offense  was  committed  in  speaking  words  in 
derogation  of  a  peer,  judge,  or  great  officer  of  the  realm,  and  a  special  action  wm 
brought  for  such  words,  \a.e  punuhment  being  damages  and  imprisonment.  But  now 
this  proceeding,  thoagh  not.expressly  abolished,  is  superseded  by  the  ample  remedies  of 
crimmal  iofoniuition  (q.v.),  indictment,  or  action.  A  somewhat  similar  offenae  in  Scot- 
land is  called  leasing-making  (q.v.). 


by  the  Turks),  i  . 

real  name  was  George  Csstriota,  and  his  father,  John  Castriota,  was  one  of  the  great 
lords  of  Epirus,  bis  mother,  Voisava,  being  a  Servian  princess.  In  1428,  he  was  given  as 
one  of  tbe  hoatages  for  the  obedience  of  the  Albanian  chiefs,  and  bis  physical  beauty 
and  intelligence  so  pleased  Amurath  II.,  that  he  was  lodged  in  the  royal  palace,  and 
snbaequently  circumcised  and  brought  up  in  Islamism,  being  also  put  under  the  tuition 
of  skillful  masters  In  the  Turkish.  Arabic,  Slave,  and  ItaUan  languages.  In  1488,  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  Asia  as  a  Turkish  pasha  (of  one  tail);  but  being  offended 
at  the  confiscation  of  his  paternal  domains,  and  being  solicited  by  some  Epirote  friends 
to  return  to  hia  native  country  to  aid  in  the  restoration  of  its  Independence,  lie  watched 
an  opportuni^  of  withdrawing  from  the  Turkish  army.  He  had  not  long  to  wait,  foi- 
the  generouaand  unauspictous  sultan,  who  bad  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  as  if  he  had 
been  hia  own  son,  gave  him  the  command  of  a  large  division  of  the  army  which  was 
destiDed  to  act  against  the  HuDgarian  invsden.    Sctuiderbeg,  having  concerted  his  plant 
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with  300  of  his  fellow-couDtTTmen  in  the  Turkish  nnaj,  deserted  during  the  confurinn 

of  the  first  battle  (1448),  and  having  previously  compelled  Amurath's  secretarj'  (whom  be 
»fterwani  murdered  to  avoid  detection)  to  prepsre  an  order  investing  him  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  CroiA  (now  Ak-Ausar),  the  capital  of  Epirus,  he  and  his  compauiona  fled 
thither  with  all  possible  speed.  The  unsuspecting  governor  at  once  resigned  the  town 
into  hia  hands,  and  was  massacred  along  with  the  garrisoQ.  At  the  newsof  Scanderbeg'a 
success,  the  whole  country  rose  in  insurrection,  and  in  80  days  he  had  driven  every  TuA, 
except  the  garrison  of  8fetigrad,  out  of  the  country.  In  order  to  strengthen  himself  hi 
bis  new  position,  be  invited  a  number  of  the  neighboring  princes  and  Albanian  chiefs  to 
a  conference,  at  which  it  was  uoanimously  agreed  to  make  no  terms  with  the  Turk% 
And  to  obey  Scanderbeg  implicitly  as  their  leader,  Scanderheg  then  raised  an  army  <x 
16,000  men,  with  which  be  completely  scattered  (1444)  the  iO.OOe  Turks  whom  tbe 
iodignant  aultan  had  sent  against  him,  kilting  an  immense  number  of  them,  and  takinc 
I  few  prisoners.  Three  other  Turkish  annies  shared  the  same  fate,  and  the  "  animus 
with  which  the  contest  was  carried  on  may  be  Imagined,  when  we  conaidei  that  the 
number  of  prisoners  taken  in  the  last  (1448)  of  these  three  battles  amounted  to  levetag- 
Uto.  Amuratb  himself  in  1449  took  the  field,  ind  stormed  many  of  the  princiiMl 
fortresses,  but  bqjng  then  ill  of  bis  fatal  malady,  he  retired  from  before  Croia,  to  die  at 
Adrianople  (1450).  Bcaaderbeg's  splendid  successes  brought  in  congratulations  from  tbe 
pope  and  the  sovereigns  of  Italy   and  Aragon,  but  many   of  the   Epirote  chiefs  were 


becoming  wearied  of  the  continual  strife,  and  fell  off  from  him,  some  of  them  even  joi 
ing  the  Turks.     Bcanderbeg's  career  was    now,  in  conseQuence,  of  a  more  chectLeri._ 
character,  but  in  spite  of  occasional  defeats,  be  stoutly  refused  all  tlie  liberal  and  f^ 


proposals  of  tbe  sidtan,  Hohammed  II.,  who  bad  a  profound  adinlration  for  him,  and 
sheltered  by  (he  mountainous  nature  of  tbe  country,  carried  on  an  unceasing  warfare. 
At  last  an  armed  convention  was  agreed  to  in  1461,  and  Scanderbeg  profited  br  this 
leisure  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  pope  and  tbe  king  of  Aragon  (both  of  whom  bad  aup- 

Elied  him  with  material  aaaislance  during  bis  greatest  need),  and  croaaing  over  to  Italy, 
e  routed  the  partisans  of  Anjou,  and  restored  the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  the  latter  of  hu 
benefactors,  returning  home  laden  with  honors  and  benedictions.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  pope,  wlio  had  tned  in  vain  to  raise  the  other  Christian  princes  of  Burope  against 
tbe  Turks,  Scanderbeg  broke  the  armed  truce  In  1464,  and  repeatedly  defeated  the 'nirks; 


years,  died  at  Alisso,  Jan.  17,  1468.     The  war  continued  t 

the  creat  maiustav  of  the  country  was  now  wanting,  and  before  tbe  end  o, , 

Turkish  standara  floated  undisturbed  over  Bpinis.  Barleaio,  a  fellow-countrymtui  of 
Scanderbeg,  who  haa  written  his  bioeraphv  {IM  Vita  el  Minibw  ae  nbu*  geiti*  Geo.  Ga»- 
trioH,  Rome,  1537),  remarks  his  sobriety,  the  purity  of  his  manners,  and  tbe  atrictneos 
of  his  religious  belief.    He  had  vanqui^ed  the  Turks  in  SS  pitched  battles. 

SCAhuIhA'VIA,  a  large  peninsula  in  tbe  n.  of  Europe,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Arctic  ocean;  on  the  w.  by  (he  Atlantic,  North  Bea,  Skagcr  Rack,  Cattegat,  and  Sound; 
and  on  the  a,  and  e,  by  the  Baltic  sea,  gulf  of  Bothuia  and  Finland,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected on  the  n.e.  by  an  isthmus  825  m.  wide.  This  peninsula  comprises  the  two  king- 
doms, Norway  (q,v.)  and  Sweden  (q.v.);  Is  1240  m.  long,  from  280  to  460  m,  broad, 
area  300,000  sq.  m.  The  ridge  of  mountains  which  Iravcraes  the  peninsula  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  len^h  gives  character  to  the  whole  conformation.  The  western  division  of 
the  Scandinavian  peninsula  is  covered  with  mountains;  the  eastern  half,  Sweden,  con- 
sists principally  of  low-lying  country.  The  mountains  of  Scsaidinavia  eitend  from 
Warangcr  Fiord,  in  tlieeilreme  n.e.,  to  the  promontory  of  the  Naze,  in  the  eilremos-w., 
with  an  average  breadth  of  180  miles.  They  consist  principally  of  gneiss  and  micaceous 
schist,  sometimes,  but  rarely,  of  porphyry,  syenite,  granite,  ana  chuk ;  salt  is  not  found  ; 
silver,  copper,  and  Iron  abound,  "nie  Scandinavian  mountains,  though  forming  In 
reality  one  great  range,  are  considered  as  forming  fouTsections — the  Lapland  mountains, 
to  then.,  from  1000  to  2,060  ft.  high;  the  Kiolen  mountwne,  from  1600  to  2,575  ft.high; 
tbe  Dovre  Fjelde,  from  2,500  to  8,600  ft.  high;  and  lastly,  the  Southern  Fjelde.  4,000 
to  5,150  ft.  high.  Til  ourIi  of  inconsiderable  height,  yet  tbe  numerous  glaciers  and  anow- 
flelds  of  the  mountains  oi  Scandinavia  impart  to  this  ranre  almost  an  Alpine  character. 
The  climate  of  Scandinavia  is  much  milder  on  the  w.  t~tian  on  the  e.  side,  a  fact  to  be 
ascribed  probably  to  tbe  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream.  The  character  of  the  country,  its 
physical  features,  industries,  etc.,  are  given  under  llie  articles  Norway  and  Swsdeh. 

The  ancient  ScanrUa,  or  Scandinavia,  included  northern  Denmark,  as  well  as  the 
peninsula  that  still  retains  the  name.  It  is  flrst  mentioned  by  Pliny,  who,  unaware  that 
the  peninsula  was  attached  to  Finland  on  the  n.  considered  Scandinavia  as  an  Island. 

SCAinJIITATtAir  lAHOUAaE  AND  LITEEATiraE.  The  language  which  was  spoken 
during  the  heathen  ages  in  all  the  northerc  or  Scandinavian  lands,  and  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  traditionary  belief,  had  been  Introduced  by  Odin  and  liis  companions,  when  the 
Qothic  tribes  supplanted  the  more  ancient  races  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  is  always  referred 
to  by  tbe  oldest  authorities  either  us  tUe  Ddnsk  timga,  "Danish  tongue,'' or  as  the 


yorrmna,    "Norsa"    Wo  never  hear  of  the  ' 

alUioogh  different  dioIectsDO  doubt  exUted,  froi  „         

Dftviaa  people,  it  is  certaja  that  aubatantially  the  some  language  vas  Bpokea  by  the 
Horthmen  generally  till  the  11th  century.  A.ccordiDg  to  receat  inquiries,  the  race  of 
the  Northmen,  before  their  settlement  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  waa  divided  into  aa 
easlera  and  western  branch,  the  farmer  of  whicb  is  BuppoHed  to  have  used  the  old  lan- 
guage of  Norway  and  Iceland,  and  tbe  latter  the  Swedish  and  Danish  dialects.  TlieM 
two  divisions  of  the  race  had  entered  Scandinavia  by  different  routes,  the  eastern  having 
passed  along  Ihe  gulf  of  Bothnia,  through  the  country  of  the  Fiqqs  and  Lapps,  while  the 
western  branch  had  noased  from  Russia  to  the  Aland  islands,  and  spread  from  thence 
southvfard  and  westward :  and  itaeems  natural  to  infer  that  in  their  reapective  lines  of 
migraUon  they  mar  have  incorporated  into  their  own  speech  some  of  the  special  character- 
istics that  belonged  to  the  language  of  the  peoples  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  But 
the  dlfler^oces  iLus  introduce  could  not  nave  been  important,  for  we  find  the  same  Ian- 
goaee  employed  in  tUe  several  most  ancient  laws  of  tha  different  people  of  Scandinavia, 
wbue  the  twoEddas(Q.v.)~-thc  oldest  monuments  of  Scandinavian  speech — which  weK 
compiled  in  Iceland,  wnitfaer  the  Nortlimen  had  carried  their  language  on  their  settlement 
in  the  island  in  the  8th  c,  give  evidence  of  an  almost  complete  identity  of  IomI  and  - 
personal  namee..  This  unity  of  language  ia  farther  proved  by  the  agreement  which  is 
found  to  exist  in  all  runic  inscriptions,  from  Gleawick  to  Uie  northern  parte  of  Sweden-, 
and  from  Zealand  to  the  western  shores  of  Iceland.    All  monuments  of  this  old  North- 


1  tongue  would,  however,  have  been  lost  to  us,  had  not  the  Norrtena  or  Norwegtan 
form  ofit  been  carefulij  preserved  and  cultivated  in  Iceland  through  the  short  songs  ' 
(ifM or  fuiiia) relating  to  the  deeds  of  the godsandheroesof  the  north,  which  had  existed 
aseaily  probably  as  the  7th  c,  and  hod  passed  with  the  religion  and  usages  of  Norway  to 
the  new  colony.  After  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Iceland  in  the  year  1000, 
schools  were  founded  there,  classic  literature  was  cultivated,  and  Roman  characters  were 
adopted  for  the  writing  of  the  national  tongue,  butthisdidnotinl«rferewith  the  zeal  with 
which  the  national  taws  and  poems  were  collected  and  studied  by  native  scholars.  This 
literary  activity  continued  unabated  till  the  18th  a,  when  the  republic  of  Iceland,  after 
hsvLoK  long  been  distracted  b;  the  dissensions  of  the  rival  aristocratic  families  of  the 
island^  was  conquered  by  Hakon  VI.,  king  of  Norway.  Since  ISBO,  Iceland  has  formed 
part  of  the  Danish  dominions,  and  idthough  since  that  period  the  colonists  have  partly 
succumbed  to  the  cramping  influences  of  the  subordinate  and  dependent  conditions  in 
which  thev  liave  been  placed ;  the  distance  from  the  mother-country,  and  the  tenacity 
with  whicm  the  people  cling  to  all  memorials  of  Uieir  former  history,  have  enabled  them 
to  preserve  their  language  so  unchanged,  that  the  Icelander  of  the  present  day  can  read 
ilw  sagas  of  a  thousand  years  aince,  and  still  writes  in  the  same  phraseology  that  his 
forefaUiers  used  agee  ago.  But  while  the  old  Scandinavian  tongue  was  thus  preserved 
In  the  far-distant  colony,  it  had  undergone  great  changes  in  Norway;  and  when,  by  the 
onion  of  Calmar  in  1880,  the  latter  country  waa  united  to  Denmark,  the  Danish  form  of 
speech,  that  had  in  the  meanwhile  been  changing  under  the  modifying  influences  due  to 
to  the  intrduction  of  Latin  and  to  contact  with  other  nalionSj  supplanted  the  Norwegian 
language,  which  thenceforth  being  banished  from  the  pulpit,  the  law  courts,  and  from 
literature,  split  up  into  numerous  dialects  peculiar  to  special  valleys  and  fljords,  but 
unknown  In  the  larger  towns. 

When  we  come  to  examine  the  Icelandic  or  ancient  Scandinanan,  which  is  closely 
allied  to  its  sister  Teutonic  languages,  and  like  them  betrays  its  eastern  origin,  we  And 
that  it  differs  from  the  latl«r  in  several  important  points.  It  has  this  striking  peculiarity, 
that  the  definite  article,  instead  of  coming  before  the  noun,  ia  appended  as  a  termination 
to  the  end  of  the  word.  The  adiective,  moreover,  which  in  its  Indefinite  form  is  subject 
to  inflections,  for  all  genders  and  esses,  undergoes,  when  in  its  definite  form,  fewer  and 
slighter  changes.  Again,  while  in  the  German  tongues  the  verb  in  the  infinitive  ends  in 
a  consonant,  in  the  old  Scandinavian  it  invariably  terminates  in  a  vowel.  The  old  Scan- 
dinavian language  has  a  passive  form  of  the  verb  unknown  to  its  Gothic  sister  tongues; 
and  while  in  German  the  third  person  of  the  present  tense  differs  from  the  second  person, 
such  is  not  the  case  in  Old  Northern.  In  the  latter,  the  vowel  sounds  are  greatly  modi- 
fled  by  avery  perfect  system  of  combinations,  indicated  by  dots  or  accents;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  consonants  of  the  Gothic  languages,  it  has  an  aspirated  i^  and  (.  It  possesses, 
moreover,  a  flexibility  and  richness  of  construction,  which  admit  of  favorable  compaii- 
SOD  with  those  of  the  ancient  classical  languages,  while  in  regard  to  the  number  and 
comprehensiveness  of  Its  words,  and  its  consequent  independence  of  foreign  derivatee, 
It  presents  a  character  of  regularity  and  unity  which  is  wanting  to  the  other  Gkrmanic 
languages.  Itamode  of  construction  is  simple  in  prose,  and  in  the  earlier  forms  of 
poetry,  although  in  Uie  latter  perlodsofthc  skalds  (q.v.)  it  degenerated  into  a  state  of 
ortifldid  complexity.  The  chief  feature  of  the  metrical  system  employed  In  Old  North 
em  poetiT  wos  alliteration  (q.v.).  The  alliterative  method  was  continued  after  the 
introduction  of  terminal  rhyme,  bat  the  simplicity  of  the  ancient  lay  gave  way  in  the 
10th  c.  to  the  most  artificial  complexity  of  versiflcalion  in  the  meters  invented  by  the 
(kalds.  Besides  these  skaldic  measures,  of  which  106  are  enumerated  in  the  HiiitiUykU, 
or  Key  of  Meters,  drawn  up  in  the  13ih  c  by  the  Icelander,  Snorri  Sturiesson  (q.v.),  the 
ikalds  were  required  to  know  the  KeniUngar,  or  poetic  synonyms,  of  which  there 
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were  on  euortnoaa  number;  some  worda,  as  Odin,  Island,  etc.,  having  upward  of  100. 

Tbe  main  feature  of  the  system  was  that  Qothing  must  be  called  by  its  right  aame:  thus 
a  sbip  was  a  beast  of  the  sea,  a  serpent  of  the  vatera,  a  dragon  of  the  ocean,  etc. ;  a 
woman  was  a  graceful  tree,  a  fair  pearl,  etc.;  a  wife  was  a  husband's  £un«  (q.  v.),  or  his 
coofldentla]  and  intimate  friend,  etc. 

The  fragmenta  of  old  northern  poetry  that  have  come  down  to  us  In  the  Edda»  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  8th  c, ,  or  eveu  perhaps  tp  the  Tth  c. ;  and  consist  of  short  son^ 
ifiljod  or  quida),  which  are  either  mystic,  didactic,  mythic,  or  mytho-historic  in  their 
character.  See  Edda.  It  is  supposed  that  some  of  these  compoei lions,  and  several  ot 
tbc  poems  which  celebrate  the  adTenlurea  of  the  gods,  giants,  and  elves,  were  compoaed 

K lor  to  the  immigration  into  Scandinavia  of  Odin  and  his  foUowers;  while,  on  the  other 
nd,  the  local  coloriug  of  otheis  sufficiently  prove  their  northern  origin.  In  addition 
to  the  subjects  belonging  to  the  Odinic  mythology,  we  have  in  the  mytho-historic  lays, 
knnwn  as  the  songs  of  the  famous  Bmith  VSlundr,  or  IhaVSlaTidair-qidda,  a.cyclus  of 
heroic  poems  similar  to  the  old  Qerman  epic  the  N^dungenUed  (q.v.);  but  much  more 
ancient  in  form  than  that  in  which  the  latter  has  reached  us.  In  the  9th  and  10th  cen- 
turies the  ancient  epic  and  the  simple  songs  of  the  older  poets  gave  place  to  the  artificial 
poetry  of  the  skalds,  which,  from  its  cariieatdevelopmeDt,  manifested  a  realistic  tendency, 
and  made  the  real  adventures  of  living  men  the  subject  of  their  compoaitions.  Many  of 
these  compositions,  as  Ihe  Mrikemdl,  or  the  Death  and  Apotheosis  of  King  Eric  Bloodaxe, 
who  died  in  953;  ^q  Hakonar-inal,  or  Fall  of  Hakon  the  Good;  and  several  poems  by  the 
famous  Icelandic  skald  Egill  Skaiagrimson,  while  they  afford  valuable  materials  for  the 
early  history  of  Ibe  north,  are  among  the  latest  of  the  skaldic  productions  that  preceded 
the  more  degenerate  periods  of  the  art.  To  the  llth  and  12th  centuries  belong  the  poems 
known  as  Qnmgai/ir  and  Solar-^od,  which  were  composed  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
compositions,  and  consist  of  moral  and  didactic  maxims,  tlie  former  conceived  fn»n  an 
assumed  heathen,  and  the  latter  from  a  Christian  point  of  view.  In  the  13th  c.  the 
skaldic  art  tboroughty  declined,  and  gave  place,  in  Iceland,  (o  a  puerile  literature,  based 
upon  biblical  stories  and  saints'  legends.  In  Scandinavia  proper,  a  more  modern  form 
oi  national  literature  was  In  the  meanwhile  being  gradually  developed  by  means  of  oral 
transmission,  whence  arose  the  folk-lore  and  popular  songs  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  and 
the  noble  Danish  ballads  known  as  the  Eampe  viier,  whose  composition  in  tho  old 
northern  or  Icelandic  tongue  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  14th  century.  The  anrlieat 
Icelandic  prose  belong  to  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  when  Ari  "  hinns  Frode,"  or 
the  wise,  composed  a  history  cf  his  native  island  and  its  population  in  the  lilendtngaJiok 
and  Laiidjidma-bok,  the  latter  of  which  was  continued  by  otliers.  Ho  was  the  first 
northern  writer  who  attempted  to  assign  fixed  dates  to  events  by  reference  to  a  definite 
chronology,  and  his  work  is  remarkable  as  the  earliest  historical  composition  written  in 
the  old  Danish  or  Norae,  as  it  still  remains  in  the  living  language  of  Iceland.  ThfHo 
works,  which  have  since  perished,  entered  largely  into  the  composition  of  the  annals  of 
the  early  kings  of  Norway,  compiled  a  century  later  by  Snorri  Sturieason  under  the  title 
of  the  Banu£ringla.  Throughout  the  middle  ages  the  literature  of  Iceland  was  enriched 
with  numerous  national  and  other  sagas,  the  materials  of  which  were  drawn  front 
skaldic  songs,  folk-lore,  local  traditions,  and  family  histories;  and  in  its  later  stages  of 
development  included  among  its  subjects  the  mythic  cycle  of  Arthur  and  his  kmghtH, 
Merlin,  Alosonder,  Charlemagne,  etc.  The  compilation  of  the  laws  of  the  island 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Icelanders  at  an  early  period ;  and  in  1118  a  complete  code, 
known  as  the  Gragaa,  which  had  been  derived  from  the  ancient  Norse  law,  was  Bubmit- 
led  to  the  sllthing  or  popular  assembly,  and  a  few  years  later  the  canons  of  the  church, 
or  the  KTiatinrettr,  were  settled  and  reduced  to  writing.  A  collection  of  those  ena«- 
menls  in  the  ancient  and  subsequent  codes,  which  are  still  in  force  in  IceUnd,  has  been 
made  by  Stephensen  and  Sigurdsson  (Oopen.  1858),  under  the  title  of  Lagiuafn  handa 
laUindi;  while  the  ancient  Norae  laws,  beginning  with  the  Ovlathmgs-ldg  and  the  /&rf- 
tkn  of  Ilakon  the  good,  which  date  from  the  10th  c,  have  been  ably  and  critically 
edited  in  Norway  under  the  title  of  Nffrges  gamle  Love  (Christ.  1846-48).  The  study  of 
the  old  northern  language  and  literature,  which  was  successfully  inaugurated  by  the 
native  scholars  of  Iceland  in  the  17tb  c,  was  soon  prosecuted  with  equally  happy 
results  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  within  the  last  HO  years  in  Norway,  where  thesu))- 
Ject  forms  a  necessary  introduction  to  the  investigation  of  the  language  and  hiatorv  of 
the  country,  Copenhagen  has,  however,  in  recent  times,  been  Uie  principal  seat  of 
these  inquiries,  the  successful  prosecution  of  which  has  been  materially  facilitated  by 
the  lar^  number  of  important  Icelandic  MSS.  contained  in  its  libranes,  and  by  the 
foundation  of  the  Arne-rtaKnusaen  collection  in  1772;  and  the  different  societies  espe- 
cially designed  topromote  the  study  of  Icelandic  and  of  northemantiquarikn  monuments. 
Among  the  Icelandic  and  Danish  scholars  who  have  gained  pre-eminent  distinction  in 
these  departments  of  research,  we  may  instance  Ame-Magnusaen,  Torfffus,  Olavsen 
Finn  Magnusaen,  Worm,  Resenius,  Bartholin,  Thorlaciua,  MOiier,  Raak,  Rafu,  Keyser, 
Munch,  Unger,  Lange,  etc.  In  the  aludy  of  the  grammar  and  comparative  structure  of 
the  language,  which  excited  an  interest  as  early  oa  the  13th  c,  as  is  proved  by  the  gram- 
mallear  treatises  and  rules  of  ^prosody  incorporated  in  the  younger  Bdda,  no  one  hM 
evinced  a  higher  order  of  scientific  acumen  and  critical  learning  than  Rask  (q.  v.),  who  in 
his  erudite  work  Om  clet  gamit  IfordMx  8prog»  ppriiMfeiH  (Ejopenta.  1S18)  threw  a  flood 


of  new  sad  important  light  on  tbeaubject;  while  the  labora  of  Jakob  Grimm,  Hunch, 
imd  otheia,  have  t«Dded  materially  lo  euiibit  the  afflnltiea  between  the  old  DOrthem  and 
the  Teutonic  languafree,  and  to  awign  to  it  Its  right  posiiioD  among  the  kindred  Indo- 
Germanic  tongues.    See  F.  W.  Horn's  tatmOun,  and  Uie  Corpus  Popcorn  Boreale,  1888. 

NAHDUATIAir  KTTEOLOOT.  Out  knowledge  of  Scandinavian  mvthology  ia 
mainly  derived  from  the  collections  of  ancient  northern  sagas  known  as  the  Eddas  (q.v.), 
which  constitute  the  Odinic  blbie,  as  it  were,  of  heathen  Scandinavia.  The  vaJue  and 
Interest  attaching  to  these  records  of  the  ancient  faith  of  the  Northmen  are  enhanced  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  strong  grounds  for  assuming  that  the  closest  affluily.  if  not 
identity,  of  diaracter  existed  between  their  religious  doclrines  and  practices  and  those 
of  the  Germanic  nations  generally.  Hence,  in  the  absence  of  anything  beyond  the  inci- 
deolal  notices  of  the  pagan  religion  of  Germany,  which  are  contamed  In  the  classic 
wrltere,  the  Eddaic  exposition  oi  northern  mythology  is  of  the  liiglieet  importance  to  the 
student  of  the  history  of  every  nation  of  Teutonic  origin.  Owing  to  the  remote  wtua- 
ilon  of  the  Scandinavian  lands,  and  the  hold  which  the  Odin  religion  had  taken  of  the 
minds  of  the  Northmen — whose  natural  tendencies  inclined  more  to  the  pagan  merits  of 
valor,  courageous  endurance  of  hardships,  indomitable  resolution,  and  unflinching 
fidelity  in  hate  and  love,  than  to  the  Christian  virtues  of  submission,  meekness,  and  for- 
giveness of  injuries— Christianity  took  root  slowly  and  insecurely  in  those  lands,  and 
only  lone  after  a  nationai  literature,  baaed  upon  the  superetltions  and  memorials  of  the 
ancient  laith,  had  been  firmlv  established  among  the  people.  But  although  there  ia 
every  reason  to  believe  that  all  branches  of  the  great  loao-  Qermanlc  family  of  nations 
had  essentially  the  same  system  of  belief  and  worship,  and  venerated  the  same  deities, 
'    >r  differences  were  numerous.    Thus,  for  instance,  while  Danes,  Saxons,  and  Goth- 


landers  worshiped  Odin  aa  their  chief  god,  the  Swedes  generally  paid  s  , 
Frey,  the  god  of  the  year;  some  tribee  of  northern  Germanv  regarded  Hlodvn,  or  the 
earth,  as  t&rfr  principal  deity;  and  the  Norwegians  directed  their  worship  to  Odin's  son, 
Thor;  while  in  some  parts  of  Norway  even,  as  in  Halgoland,  the  people  worshiped 
deitiea  not  honored  elsewhere  in  Scandinavia.  Thus  the  chief  objects  of  worship  in  the 
latter  district  were  Thorgerd,  Horgabrud,  and  Irpa,  the  daughters  of  Halogi,  or  high 
Siune,  from  whom  the  name  of  the  country  was  derived,  and  who  was  probably  identi. 
cal  with  Loki  (Are),  who,  after  having,  according  to  the  myth,  been  beneficent  in  tha 
beginning  of  time  and  united  with  the  All-father,  fell  from  his  high  estate,  and,  like 
some  fallen  angel,  became  crafty,  evil,  and  destructive  as  a  desolating  flame.  Halgo- 
land appears  from  remaiuB  discovered  there  to  have  been  a  special  seat  of  Are  or  sun 
worsh^,  which  seems  to  have  been  nearly  universal  at  one  period  of  the  world's  history. 
'  Leaving  for  the  present  the  discussion  of  the  sources  from  whence  the  norihem 
mythology  derived  some  of  the  numerous  complex  elements  which  entered  into  Its  com. 
position,  we  proceed  to  give  a  short  summary  of  Its  cosmogony:  In  the  beginning  of 
lime  a  world  existed  in  the  n.  called  Niflhelm,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  well, 
Hvergelmeer,  from  which  sprang  twelve  rivers.  In  tJie  s.  was  another  world,  Hnspel- 
heiiD.  a  light,  warm,  radiant  world,  tbo  boundary  of  which  was  guarded  by  Burt  with  a 
fl^ning  sword.  Cold  and  heat  contended  together.  From  "Niflheim  flowed  venomous, 
cold  streams  called  Elivaager,  which,  hardening  Into  Ice,  formed  one  icy  layer  upon  the 
other  within  the  abyss  of  al^sBes  that  faced  the  n. ,  and  was  known  as  the  Ginnunga-gap. 
From  the  s.  streamed  forth  the  sparkling  heat  of  Muspelheim ;  and  as  heat  met  cold,  the 
melting  Ice-drops  became  instinct  with  life,  and  produced,  through  the  power  of  him 
who  bad  sent  forth  heat,  a  human  being,  Tmir,  the  progenitor  of  tlie  frost-glanta,  by 
whom  he  was  called  (Ergelmer,  or  chaos.  He  was  not  a  god,  but  evil,  both  he  and  nil 
his  race.  As  yet  there  was  neither  heaven  nor  earth,  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  only  the 
aby*  Glnminga-gap.  Tmir  drew  his  nourishment  from  the  four  milky  streams  which 
flowed  from  the  udders  of  the  cow  Audhumla.  a  creature  formed  from  the  melting  frost. 
From  Ymir  there  came  forth  offspring  while  he  slept — a  man  and  woman  growing  from 
QDder  his  left  arm,  and  sons  from  his  feet;  and  thus  was  generated  the  race  of  the  frost- 
gianla,  or  Hrimthuraar,  among  whom  the  All-father  dwelt  in  the  beginning  of  time 
before  the  heavens  and  the  earth  were  created. 

In  the  meanwhile,  as  the  cow  Audhumla  licked  the  frost-covered  stones,  there  came 
forth  the  flrst  day  a  man's  hair,  the  second  day  a  head,  and  the  third  day  an  entire  man. 
"This  man,  Buri,  or  the  producing,  had  a  son  BSr  (the  produced),  who  married  Belisa,  one 
of  the  giant  race,  by  whom  he  had  Uiree  sons,  Odin.  Vili,  and  Ve. 

These  three  brothers,  who  were  gods,  slew  Tmir,  and  carrying  his  body  Into  the  mid- 
dle of  Ginnunga-gap,  formed  from  it  tbe  earth  and  the  heavens.  Of  his  blood  they 
made  all  seas  and  waters,  taking  the  gore  that  flowed  from  his  body  to  form  the  impass- 
able ocean  which  encircles  the  earth;  of  bis  bones  they  made  the  mountains,  using  the 
"broken  splinters  and  his  teeth  for  the  stones  and  pebbles;  of  his  skull  they  formed  the 
heavens,  at  each  of  the  four  comers  of  which  stood  a  dwarf,  viB..  Austri  at  thee. 
Vestri  at  the  w.,  Northri  at  tlie  n.,  and  Suthri  at  the  south.  Of  his  brains  they  fomwd 
Hie  heavy  clouds,  of  his  h^r  plants  and  herbs  of  every  kind,  and  of  his  eyebrows  they 
made  a  wall  of  defense  against  the  giants  round  Midgud,  the  central  garden  or  dwelling- 
place  (or  the  sons  of  men.  Then  the  three  brothers  took  the  glowing  sparks  that  were 
thrown  ont  of  the  world  Muspelheim,  and  casting  them  over  the  face  of  heaven,  raised 


up  the  sun,  moon,  bUtb,  and  fleiy  meteors,  and  appointed  to  each  its  place  and  allotted 
course;  and  thus  arose  days,  months,  and  Tears. 

Night  was  of  the  race  of  the  giantii,  and  in  turn  married  three  husbands,  bj  one  ot 
whom  she  had  a  dau^ter,  Earth,  and  bj  another  a  bod,  Day,  who  was  bright  and  beau- 
tiful like  the  gods,  or  (Eair,  to  whose  race  his  father  Delling  belonged.  To  this  mother 
and  son,  who  were  akin  to  the  oppoeite  races  of  tbe  frost-giauts  and  the  gods,  A!l-fiuler 
committed  chariots  and  horses,  and  pla(%d  them  in  hesven,  where  Night  rides  flret 
through  her  twenty-four  hours'  course  round  the  earth  with  her  horse  Hrimfaii,  from 
whose  bit  fall  the  rime-drops  that  each  morning  bedew  the  face  of  the  earth.  Close 
after  her  comes  her  fair  son  Day.  with  his  horse  Skinfaii,  from  whose  shining  mane 
light  beams  over  heaven  and  earth.  Ail  the  maidens  of  giant  nee  were  not  dark  like 
Kight,  for  to  Mundilfori  were  born  a  son  and  daughter  of  such  beautj  that  their  father 
gave  to  them  tbe  names  of  Uani  or  Hoon,  and  Bol  or  Sun.  The  gods,  iucensed  at  this 
presumption,  took  them  up  to  heaven,  and  ordained  that  they  should  direct  the  course 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  which  tiad  been  made  to  give  light  to  the  world,  and  thenceforth 
Sol  drove  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  which  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  Arvakur  (the  watch- 
ful) and  Aisvith  <the  rapid),  under  whose  shoulders  the  gods  iu  pity  placed  an  ice-cool 
breeze.  A  shield  named  Svalin  {the  cooling)  was  also  by  their  care  attached  to  the  front 
of  the  car  to  save  sea  and  land  from  t)eing  set  on  Qre.  Hani  directs  the  course  of  the 
moon,  and  he,  like  his  sister,  is  followed' by  a  wolf  that  seems  about  to  devour  him ;  and 
In  the  end  of  time  tliis  animal,  which  is  of  giant  race,  will  with  his  kindred  swallow  up 
tbe  moon,  darken  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  let  loose  the  howling  vrinds,  and  sate  him- 
self with  the  hlood  of  all  dying  men. 

When  heaven  and  earth  were  thus  formed,  and  all  things  arranged  in  their  due  order, 
the  chief  gods  or  (Eair,  of  whom  there  were  12,  met  in  the  middle  of  their  city  Asgard. 
which  lay  on  the  plain  of  Ida.  These  gods  were  Odin,  or  All-father,  who  has  IS 
names  in  Asgaid  besides  many  others  on  earth;  Thor,  Balder,  Tyr,  Bragi,  Heimdal, 
Hod,  Vidar  and  Vali  lus  sons,  and  Niord,  Frey,  Ull,  and  Forsetti.  Here  theyraised  for 
themselves  a  court  with  a  high  seat  for  AU-foder;  a  lofty  hall  for  the  goddesses;  and  a 
smithy,  in  which  thev  worked  in  metal,  stone,  and  wood,  but  chiefly  in  gold,  of  which 
precious  substance  all  the  implements  which  they  used  were  made,  and  heuce  this  period 
of  their  existence  was  known  as  the  golden  age. 

This  age  of  peaceful  labor  lasted  till  three  beautiful  but  evil  maidens  made  their 
way  from  the  giants'  world,  Jotuuheim,  to  Asgard,  when  confuuon  and  ill-will  arose 
in  the  world.  Then  the  gods,  taking  counsel,  determined  to  create  new  beings  to 
people  the  universe,  and  first  they  gave  human  bodies  and  understanding  to  the  dwarfs, 
who  had  been  generated  like  maggots  within  Uie  d^  bodv  of  Ymir,  but  who  now 
took  up  their  abodes  iu  the  twwels  of  the  earth,  in  rocks  ana  stones,  and  in  trees  and 
flowers.  Then  Odin,  with  two  companions,  Heenir  and  Lodur,  went  forth  on  an  excur- 
sion to  the  earth,  where,  finding  two  trees.  Ask  and  Embla,  created  a  man  and  a 
woman  of  them,  Odin  Kiving  tnem  spirit  or  the  breath  of  life,  Heemir  sense  and 
motion,  and  Lodur  bloou  and  a  fair  color,  with  sight,  apeech,  and  hearing;  and  from 
this  pair,  whose  dwelling  was  in  Utdgard,  the  human  race  has  sprung.  A  bridge  of 
three  colors,  Bifrost,  known  to  men  as  the  rainbow,  connects  Judgatd  with  Asgard, 
and  over  this  the  gods  ride  daily  on  their  horses  to  the  sacred  fountain  of  Urd,  where 
they  sit  in  Judgment  This  fountain  lies  at  one  of  the  three  roots  of  the  ash,  Ygg- 
drasil,  whoso  brandies  spread  over  the  whole  world  and  tower  above  the  heavens. 
Under  one  of  these  roots  is  the  abode  of  Hel  (q.v.),  the  goddess  of  the  dead,  under 
another,  that  of  the  frost-giants,  while  under  the  tliird  is  the  dwelUng  of  human 
beiogs.  Below  the  tree  lies  the  serpent  NIdhogg,  who  is  constantly  gnawmg  the  roots, 
and  striving  with  his  numerous  brood  of  lesser  serpents  to  undennme  Tggdrasil,  whose 
branches  are  as  constantly  refreshed  by  water  from  the  well  of  Urd,  wmch  is  poured 
over  them  by  the  Norns.  These  are  three  maidens  known  as  Urd,  Verdanal,  and 
Skulld  (or  I^t,  Present,  and  Future),  who  dwell  in  a  f^r  hall  below  the  ash-tree, 
where  they  grave  on  a  shield  the  destiny  which  they  determine  for  the  children  of  men. 

Besides  gods,  frost-gianis,  dwarfs,  and  men,  there  were  other  behigs,  as  the  Tanlr, 
'ho  dwelt  m  the  world  vanaheim,  |yir~  •"'—""-  ■' —  -i^j-"  -t  '*■-  — i-  ^—*  ^r  ^ — _ 
ad  the  light  elves  and  dark  elves, 
and  of  great  beauty,  while  tbe  latter  vi 
pitch. 

Now,  after  the  three  giant  maidens  came  to  Asaborg,  dissensions  soon  broke  out 
amon^  these  different  races,  and  Odin,  by  casting  a  spear  among  mankind,  created  war 
and  discord  in  the  world.  Then  his  maidens,  the  Vslkyriur  (or  choosers  of  the  doomed), 
surrounded  by  lightnings,  rode  forth  with  bloody  corselets  and  radiant  spears,  to  choose 
on  every  battle-field  those  who  should  fall,  ana  1o  leud  them  into  Valhal,  where  the 
chosen  heroes,  known  as  elnheriar,  daily  go  forth  to  fight  and  slay  one  another,  but 
returning  at  esrly  morn  sound  and  fr^,  recruit  tliemselves  for  the  next  night's  com- 
bats by  drinking  beer  with  the  gods  and  eating  tbe  flesh  of  the  sacred  hog.  It  ia, 
however,  only  men  of  rank,  as  Jarls  (or  earls),  who  enter  Odin's  hall  after  death, 
for  tbe  base-bom,  or  thralls,  belong  to  Odin's  powerftd  son,  Thor  (q.v.),  who  rules  over 
Thrudhelm,  and  drives  through  the  world  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  he-goots,  bearing  wilii 
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him  tiia  magic  tiammer  Hiolnir,  the  iron  gloves  whicb  be  requires  to  grasp  the  haft,  and 
bis  belt  of  power. 

Among  the  gods  there  reigned  good-will  and  happiness  even  after  th^  rest  of  tbo 
world  baa  been  disturbed  bj  war,  until  Ijoki,  or  tJie  impersonation  of  evil,  who  in 
infancy  hod  been  Odin's  foster-brother,  was  admitted  into  Asaboi^  as  tbeir  equal.  By 
bis  treachery  Balder  (q.  v.),  the  purest,  most  beautiful,  and  best  loved  of  Odin's  sons, 
was  slain.  The  gods,  indeed,  bad  power  to  in&ict  temporary  puuisbment  on  Loki,  and 
U>  chain  him  under  a  hot  sulphur  spring,  where  he  lay  for  ages,  but  at  length  a  time 
will  come  when  Loki's  evil  progeny  will  prevail  over  the  gods  and  the  world.  This 
terrible  age  of  destruction,  the  ragnarOk,  or  twilight  of  the  gods,  will  be  marked  by  a 
three  vearH'  winter  of  tiard  frost,  cutting  wiude.  and  sunless  air  uncheered  by  summer, 
or  spring-ttde,  when  there  will  be  bloodshed  throu^out  the  world,  brothers  will  slay 
one  another,  parents  and  children  will  be  at  war.  The  wolf  Fenrir  will  break  loose, 
the  sea  wiU  burst  its  bounds  as  the  serpent  Jormundgard,  encircling  Midgard,  writhes 
in  fterce  rage,  and  struggles  to  reach  the  land.  The  wolf  BkOll,  will  swallow  up  the 
sua,  and  when  the  wortd  is  plunged  in  almost  total  darkness,  bis  brother  Hati  will 
devour  the  moon,  while  the  stare  will  vanish  from  heaven.  As  Midgard's  serpent  and 
the  wolf  Fenrir  go  forth,  scattering  venom  through  ur  and  water,  the  beaveuH  will  be 
rent  asunder;  the  ship  Naglfar,  which  is  made  of  dead  men's  nails,  will  be  Seated  on 
the  waters;  the  (Esir  will  ride  forth  across  the  bridge  Bifrost,  which  will  breatc  away 
behind  tbem;  and  all  the  friends  of  Hel,  led  on  by  Loki,  will  offer  battle  to  the  gocu 
on  Vigrid'a  plain.  Then  Odin,  iiaving  taken  counsel  at  Mimir's  well,  will  advance 
armed  with  his  spear  Oungnir  against  tbe  wolf  Fenrir,  while  Tbor  encounters  Midgard's 
serpent,  and  is  killed  by  the  venom  wbich  it  ezbalea  from  its  mouth.  Although  Fen- 
rir, the  wolf,  will  swallow  Odin,  and  thus  cause  bia  death,  he  will  himself  be  slain  by 
tbe  god  Tidar,  while  Loki  will  fall  beneath  tbe  hand  of  Heimdal,  tbe  watchman  of  the 
gods,  and  Burt,  hurling  fire  from  his  hand,  will  burn  up  tbe  whole  world.  After  the 
conflngmtioa  of  heaven  and  earth  and  the  whole  universe,  there  will  still  be  dwellings 
for  tbe  evil  and  tbe  good,  the  worst  of  wbich  is  Naatrond,  a  horrible  habitation  for  per- 
lurere  and  murderers,  where  serpent-beads  pouring  forth  venom  line  ilio  walls,  while  in 
Oimli,  Odin's  beat  heaven,  the  good  and  virtuous  will  find  a  happy  resting-place. 

But  from  tbe  great  destruction  of  the  universe,  another  earth,  verdant  and  fresh,  will 
arise  from  tbe  deep  waters  of  the  ocean,  the  unsown  fields  will  bear  fruits,  and  all  evil 
will  cease;  Balder  and  other  gods  will  then  return  to  Ida's  plain,  where  Asgard  once 
stood,  and  taking  counsel  together,  wtl)  find  tbe  golden  tablets  which  their  race  bad  pos- 
Nsscd  at  the  beginning  of  time,  and  remembering  their  deeds  of  old,  will  await  the  com- 
ing of  the  mighty  All-father,  tbe  ruler  of  all  things,  wbo  will  pronounce  judgments,  and 
establish  peace  that  shall  endure  to  the  end  of  time,    See  jEeis. 

The  above  brief  epitome  of  the  Odin  cosmogony  serves  as  a  framework  for  the  numer- 
ous beautiful  prose  and  poetic  myths  whh^  make  up  tbe  substance  of  northern  myUio- 
logy ;  and  are  contained  in  a  rich  mass  of  sagas,  not  all  complete  in  themselves,  but  each 
capable  of  (browing  some  light  on  the  others. 

Many  theories  have  been  advanced  to  explain  the  origin  and  tbe  fundamental  Ideas 
on  whicn  the  northern  myths  have  l)een  based;  and  while  some  expositors  have  seen  in 
them  a  mere  re.clothing  of  Bible  narratives,  and  a  perversion  of  Christian  truths,  and 
have  referred  their  composition  to  monks  living  in  the  middle  ages,  others,  feeling  that 
their  title  to  antiquity  could  not  be  set  aside,  have  gone  to  the  other  extreme,  and  tried 
to  prove  that  they  reflected  tbe  truths  of  Christianity,  and  represented  under  active  and 
tangible  forms  tbe  mysteries  of  revelation;  and  that  thus,  for  instance,  in  the  narrative 
of  Tbor  crushing  tbe  serpent  we  have  a  figurative  delineation  of  Christ.     Other  inter- 

Ereters,  again,  have  attached  very  different  meanings  to  these  myths,  regarding  them  as 
istoric,  psychical,  physical,  or  even  chemical;  but  against  eacb  of  these  assumed  modes 
of  explanation,  taken  in  their  full  integrity,  conclusive  arguments  might  be  adduced; 
and  all  that  can  be  safely  aocepted  is,  that  they  are  partly  historical  and  partly  an  imper- 
sonation of  the  active  forces  of  nature.  Like  tbe  norihem  languages,  tbeir  original  seat 
was  in  the  south  and  east,  where  kindred  mythologies  existed  among  the  ancient  tribes 
of  India  and  Persia;  and  It  is  probable  that  tbe  more  practical  and  energetic  spirit  of 
tbe  Dorthem  myths,  and  the  more  warlike  character  of  the  gods  of  tbe  north,  when  com- 
pared with  the  reflective  and  contemplative  nature  of  their  oriental  prototypes,  may  be 
due  to  the  gradual  effect  on  the  minds  of  a  people  wbo  had  passed  from  the  soft,  enerv- 
ating influences  of  a  southern  climate  to  the  stern  rigors  of  the  north,  where  man  lived 
in  constant  warfare  with  tbe  elements  and  with  his  fellow-men.  According  to  Snorri 
Slurtessou  (q.v,),  whose  opinion  seems  to  a  certain  extent  to  have  been  a  mere  re-echo 
of  the  traditional  belief  of  his  forefalbcrs,  Odin  and  hia  sons  and  companions  were 
earthly  kings  and  priests  of  a  sacerdotal  caste,  who  bod  migrated  from  Asia — perhaps, 
u  some  conjectured,  from  Troy — and  wbo  conquered  and  ruled  over  various  parts  of 
Scandinavia  and  northern  Germany,  where,  after  their  death,  they  were  regardea  by  the 
people  as  deities.  In  conjunction  with  this  mode  of  representation,  the  mythic  tales  of 
the  warfare  of  the  gods  with  giants,  their  intercourse  with  dwarfs,  and  spirits  of  tbe  air 
■Qd  water,  and  their  wanderings  on  earth,  are  interpreted  as  memorifjs  of  real  war  with 
pre-ezistiDg  races,  and  of  the  spread  of  Udin's  rell^on  from  Its  cliief  seat  in   Sweden 
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_  _  ter  the  advance  of  the  more  civilized  conquering 
races  had  driven  those  tribes  from  the  southern  districts  of  Bcandinavia,  whiiji  Uiey 
originally  occupied,  to  the  l»rren  recesses  of  the  Dorlli. 

The  worsbip  of  the  gods  was  celebrated  either  in  spacious  temples,  of  which  there 
were  many  in  different  parts  of  Scandinavia,  or  on  stone  heaps  or  altan,  known  as  ^org. 
These  Bltars  were  always  near  some  well,  and  close  to  a  sacred  grove,  or  a  solitary  tree, 
on  which  the  votive  oSeiings  were  suspended,  after  they  had  lieeo  washed  at  the  neigh- 
boring spring  by  the  attenimnt  priestesses,  known  as  horgaltrudar.  Human  sacriflcee, 
although  never  resorted  to  on  ordinary  occasions,  were  not  uncommon  in  times  of  public 
calamity,  arising  from  war,  failure  of  crops,  disease,  etc, ;  and  the  horse,  whose  fl(^ 
was  higlily  esteemed,  was  a  frequent  victim,  while  the  fruits  of  the  earth  and  spoils  of 
war  were  the  usual  offerings.  Three  great  festivals  were  held  every  year,  the  iirst  of 
which  was  celebrated  at  the  new  year  m  the  Yule  moatb,  when  Thorablot,  or  the  sacri- 
flee  of  Thorri,  an  ancient  god  of  the  Finns  and  Lapps,  was  offered.  On  these  occasions, 
offerings  were  made  to  Odin  for  success  in  war,  ana  lo  Frey  for  a  fruitful  year,  the  chief 
victim  being  a  bog,  which  was  sacred  to  tlie  latter  god,  on  the  assumption  that  swine 
first  taught  mankind  to  plow  the  earth.  Feastings  and  Yule  games  occupied  the 
whole  of  the  month,  whence  it  was  also  called  the  meny  month.  The  second  festival 
was  in  mid-winter,  and  the  third  in  spring,  when  Odin  was  chieSy  invoked  for  prosper- 
ity and  victory  on  the  Vilungs,  or  sea-rovmg  expeditions  which  were  then  enl«red  upon. 
On  the  introdiictioQ  of  Christianity,  the  people  were  the  more  ready  U>  conform  to  the 
great  church  festivals  of  Christmas  and  easter,  from  the  fact  of  their  corresponding  with 
Uie  ancient  national  sacrificial  feasts;  and  so  decp-rooled  was  the  adhesion  to  the  faith 
of  Odin  in  the  north,  that  the  early  Christian  teachers,  unable  to  eradicate  the  old  ideas, 
were  driven  to  the  expedient  of  trying  to  give  them  a  coloring  of  Clirieliaiiily,  Thus 
the  black  elves,  ^ants,  evil  subterranean  sprites,  and  dwarfs,  with  which  tlie  Northmen 
peopled  earth,  air,  and  water,  were  declared  by  them  to  be  fallen  angels  or  devils,  and 
under  their  latter  character  suffered  to  retain  their  old  denominations.  Belief  in  these 
imaginary  beings  survived  the  spread  of  the  Beformution,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
have  died  out  in  Scandinavian  lands  among  the  superstidous  and  ignonnt,  while  among 
the  more  enlightened  the  myths  connected  with  them  are  BtiU  related,  and  serve  lo  give 
tn  poetic  interest  to  specia]  localities. 

Our  own  asBodallon  with  the  Scandinavian  mythology  is  perpetuated  In  numerous 
superstitions  and  usages  still  lingering  among  tta,  and  in  tbo  names  of  the  days  of  the 
week.    See  Week. 

The  best  northern  authorities  on  Scandinavian  mythology  are  N.  U.  Petersen, 
Danraarkt  Uittorie  i  Hedenold  (1887);  Rask,  In  his  edition  of  amtumfi  Bdda;  Jakob 
Orimm;  J)eai»oAe  ilyOtdogit;  Faye,  NorAt-mUce-Bang;  Thorpe,  Northern  MylMogs 
(Lond.  1851).     Bimrock's  HtmdbucK,  1874 ;  worlcs  of  Hunch  and  Eeyser,  etc 

8CAFTIIK0,  tlie  sectional  breadth  and  thickness  of  tlmbeiB  for  roofs,  floors,  etc  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  quarterings  or  pieces  of  timber  of  about  5  In.  in  thicknewi  and 

8QAPX  eOAI,    See  Azazbl. 


■CAPULA,  The,  or  8houi.I>Er  Budb,  is  a  flat  triangular  bone,  which,  when  the  arm 
hangs  loosely  down,  extends  posteriorly  and  laterally  from  the  fliBt  to  about  the  seventh 
rib.  It  presents  for  eiamination  an  outer  convex  and  an  inner,  smooth,  and  concave 
surface,  three  borders  (a  superior,  an  inferior  or  axillary,  and  a  posterior),  three  angles, 
and  certain  outstanding  processes. 

It  Is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts,  the  supra-spinous  fossa,  and  the  infra-spinous 
fossa,  by  the  spine,  a  crest  of  dodo  commencing  at  a  smooth  triangular  surface  on  the 
posterior  border,  and  running  across  toward  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula, 
after  which  it  alters  its  direction,  and  projects  forward  so  as  to  form  a  lofty  arch,  known 
as  tlie  acromion  process,  which  overhangs  the  glenoid  cavity,  or  receptacle  for  the  head 
of  the  humerus  or  main  bone  of  the  arm.  This  acromion  (so  called  from  the  Greek 
words  aavi  ome*.  the  summit  of  the  shoulder)  obviously  serves  to  protect  the  diouider 
joint,  as  well  as  to  give  great  leverage  to  the  deltoid  muscle  which  raises  the  arm.  It  is 
this  process  which  gives  to  the  shoulder  its  natural  roundness.  Prom  the  upper  part  of 
the  neck  there  proceeds  a  remarkable  curved  projection,  termed  the  corocoid  process, 
from  Its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  beak  of  n  raven  (Or.  k^aa).  It  is  about  2  in.  long, 
and  gives  attachments  to  several  muscles.  The  upper  border  of  the  scapnla  preeenM  a 
very  remarkable  notch,  which  in  the  recent  state  is  bridged  over  with  a  ligament,  and 
gives  passage  to  the  supra-scapular  nerve.    This  bone  arflculates  with  the  clavicle  and 
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humeniB,  and  ulvea  attachment  to  do  leas  than  16  moBclea,  mttny  of  which,  as  the  biceps, 

triceps,  deltoid,  seiratua  mnpiuB,  are  very  powerfu]  and  important. 

The  usee  of  tliia  bone  maj  be  Btated  aa  foUowB:  1.  It  connects  the  upper  eitremilv  to 
tbe  tnink,  and  participates  in  and  ia  aubservienl  to  miuij  of  the  moTemeats  enjojiii  l>y 
the  ann;  2.  By  its  extended  flat  surface  it  f urn iahea  a  lateral  prolection  to  Uie  chest;  anu 
3,  It  affords  atlachmenta  to  various  muscles  which  modify  the  size  of  the  thoracic 
caTity,  and  is  thus  conoerned  in  the  process  of  respiration. 

SCAP'ITLAB,  or  ScAFTiABT  (Lat.Mapula,  the  shoulder),  a  portion  of  tbe  mooaslic 
babit,  BO  called  from  its  being  worn  upon  the  shoulders.  It  consists  of  a  loug  stripe  of 
serge  or  stuff,  the  center  of  Which  posses  over  the  bead,  one  flap  banging  down  in  froul, 
the  other  upon  the  back.  The  scapular  of  the  professed  monks  in  most  orders  reiiclies 
to  the  feet,  that  of  tbe  lay  brothers  oulr  to  the  knees.  Ttie  color  differs  for  different 
religious  orders  or  congregations.  Besides  the  scapular  worn  bj  the  mcmberB  of  relig- 
ious orders  strictly  so  called,  there  exists  also  in  the  Homan  CalJiolic  church  a  religious 
association  or  coniratemilr,  the  members  of  which,  while  living  in  the  world  and  milling 
in  ordinary  life,  wear,  altnougb  not  conspicuously,  a  small  religious  embletn  called  a 
scapular.  The  chief  duties  of  this  confratemiiy  consist  in  the  recitation  of  certain 
prayers,  or  tbe  observance  of  certain  religious  or  ascelical  exercises  through  devotion  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  members  may  or  may  not  bind  themselves  by  a  vow  of  civas- 
tity.  This  pious  aasociation  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  Ihe  13lh  c.  by  an  English 
Carmelite  friar  named  Simon  Stock,  and  is  said  lo  hare  originated  in  a  vision,  which  lias 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy,  as  well  with  Protestants  as  among  Catliolics  them - 

KkBMXXmX,  a  very  numerous  tribe  of  lamellicom  coleopterous  insects  (see  Lamel 
LicoRNES),  of  whidi  more  than  B,000  species  are  known,  the  greater  number  inhabilauts 
of  tropical  countries,  although  species  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  the  tropical  species  are  among  the  largest  of  beetles;  those  found  in  colder  regions, 
as  in  Britain,  are  of  comparatively  small  size.  The  tribe  is  divided  into  six  sections: 
coprophagi  (dung-eaters),  arenieoli  (dwellers  in  sand),  rylophiU  (delighting  In  wood),  phyh 
lophagi  (leaf-eaters),  ariiMm  (living  on  flowers),  and  melitophUi  (dcligtitin^  in  lioney), 
named  according  to  prevalent  and  charBCterislic  habits  of  the  species  belonging  (o  them, 
although  the  names  no  not  accurately  denote  llie  habits  of  all  the  species  of  encli  section. 
The  sections  are  distinguished  by  differences  in  the  organs  of  the  mouth  and  the  antcnnre. 
To  Ihe  section  crotophagi  belong  the  greater  number  of  the  dung  beetles  (q.v.),  or  scav 
enger  beetles,  so  useful  in  warm  countries  in  removine  offensive  matter;  amongst  nbicli 
Is  ine  sacred  Korabaru*  of  the  ancient  ECTptians  {»earM(ru»,  or  ateuehut  taeer).  Some  of 
Ihe  ryhphUi,  as  the  great  Hercules  beeUe  (q.v.l,  have  remarkable  projections  from  the 
head  or  the  thorax  of  the  males.  Thecockcliaf(;r{q.v.)iB  an  eiample  ot^Gphytlophagi; 
tbe  Ooliatb  beetle  (q.v.)  is  one  of  the  meUtophOi,  to  which  section  tbe  rose  beetle,  com' 
mon  in  Britain,  also  belongs.     None  of  the  anl/wbH  are  British. 


In  entomology  as  the  Karaixeut  or  ateuehut 
(Aortu,  by  the  Greeks,  and  scarabaus  by  the  Latins.  Bcarabeei  were  employed  for  rings, 
necklaces,  and  other  purposes  by  the  Egyptians,  Phenicians,  and  Etruscans  (see  Gems). 
These  are  principally  distinguished  by  the  absence  or  presence  of  striated  elytra  and 
other  marl^  Entomologists  have  recognized  four  distinct  species  of  tbe  atfveitvt 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  viz.,  A.  aem%pu,TKtatu».  A.  lalieUUt,  A.  marbiUorat,  A. 
panetkotUt.  Several  mystical  ideas  were  attributed  to  the  scarabfeus :  the  number  of  its 
loes,  80,  symbolized  tbe  days  of  the  month ;  the  time  it  deposited  its  ball  in  which  its 
em  were  depoeited,  was  supposed  to  refer  to  the  lunar  month ;  the  movement  of  tbe 
c^-ball  referred  to  the  action  of  the  sun  on  Ihc  cnrth,  and  personified  that  luminarTr. 
The  scarabnuH  vas  supposed  to  be  only  of  the  male  sex,  hence  it  signified  the  self- 
CxisteDt,  self-hegotten  generation  or  metamorphosis,  and  the  male  or  paternal  principle 
of  nature.  In  ttds  sense  it  appears  on  the  head  of  the  pygmean  deity,  Plah-Socharis 
Osiris,  tbe  demiurgos,  and  in  astronomical  scenes  and  sepulchral  formulas.  In  the 
hiooglypha  it  is  used  for  the  syllable  khepru,  and  expresses  the  verb  "  to  be,  exist,"  In 
ConneclJOD  with  Egyptian  notions,  the  Qnoslics  ana  some  of  tbe  fathers  t^led  Christ 
tbe  scarabeus.  The  {nsect,  during  its  life,  was  worshiped,  and  after  death,  embalmed. 
—BorapoBo,  i.  c.  10;  .<¥UUn,  De  Nat.  Anim.  x.  IG;  Petllgrew,  Httlory  of  Mvmmut,  p. 
3S1;  Wilkinson,  Man.  and  Outt.  v.  p.  205. 

KAS'AMOUCH  (Ital.  tearamturia,  skirmish),  a  character  in  the  old  Italian  comedy, 
originally  derived  from  Spain,  representing  a  military  poltroon  and  braggadocio.  lie 
vas  dnssed  Id  a  sort  of  Hi spano- Neapolitan  costume,  including  a  black  bfqjit  and 
inantle,  and  a  mask  open  on  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  chin,  and  always  received  an 
inglorious  drubbing  at  the  hands  of  harlequin. 

flOAK'BOEOVQH  (i.e.,  foriifled  rock),  a  seaport  and  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  in  Torksbire,  in  the  North  Riding,  :17  m.  n.e,  of  York,  and  about  20  m.  n.w. 
of  PlamboToueb  twad.  It  is  built  around  a  cliarmtng  bay  open  to  the  s.  and  s.w.,  and 
protected  od  the  n.e.  by  a  promontory  ending  in  a  castle-crowned  helKht,  which  looks 
ont  on  tbe  North  sm.    From  the  sands  the  town  has  gradually  climbed  the  rising  ground 
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bcbind  ID  Bucceasive  temces  and  creBcents.  The  cblef  buildings  are  churches,  chapcla. 
and  beoefolent  and  other  malitulions,  with  which  the  town  la  well  furnished.  A  Hue 
cast-iron  bridge,  70  ft.  high,  and  stretching  over  a  chasm  400  ft.  wide,  connects  the  old 
and  new  towns,  and  lea£  to  the  spa,  ODd  a  bridge  was  erected  in  1865  over  a  pictur 
esque  ravine  to  connect  the  western  part  of  the  town  with  its  large  and  tashitiuable 
southern  suburb.  The  spriags,  which  are  saline  and  chalybeate,  are  on  the  margia  of 
the  sea,  and  are  surrounded  Lj  walks  and  ornamental  grounds.  The  harbor,  composed 
of  three  pieiB,  and  furnished  with  a  light-house,  is  the  most  important  in  this  part  of  the 
c.  coast.  Everj  accommodation  is  offered  to  visitors  for  sea-bathing,  and  Si^rborough 
Is  reputed  the  most  fashionable  watering-place  on  the  n.e.  coast  The  season  lasts 
from  June  to  the  middle  of  October.  In  189S,  113  vessels,  of  15,438  tons,  entered  and 
cleared  the  port.  Pop.  '91,  33,779.  The  castle  was  erected  about  the  year  1 138.  It  was 
held  against  the  barons  by  Hera  GaVeston,  who,  however,  surrendered,  and  was  after- 
ward beheaded.  It  was  twice  besieged  t^  the  parilamentarj  forces.  At  present  it 
serves  as  a  barrack,  and  is  fortified  oy  batteries. 

SO&KBOSOireH,  Johh,  D.D.,  b.  Ireland,  1837;  graduated  at  Trinity  college,  Hart' 
ford,  Conn.,aDdat  the  general  theological  seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  chorch. 
New. York;  was  mlnister*at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y,  |  afterward  at  Trinity  church,  Pitts. 
burg';  elected  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  Jersey,  1874. 

BCASCEUmT,  a  pldn  set^ft  or  projection  in  a  wall;  foundations  have  generally  onit 


BCASF,  in  heraldry,  a  small  ecclesiastical  banner  suspended  from  the  top  of  a  crosier. 

SCABFU'O,  the  junction  of  two  pieces  of  timber  made  to  overlap,  and  united  bo  as  to 
appear  as  one  piece. 

aCAETDS,  a  family  of  teleost  fishes  erected  out  of  the  genus  teams,  belonging  to 
Ctivier's  family  laMda  (q.v.).    See  also  Pabsot  Fibh  (foimi*). 

BCARLATI'VA,  or  Scarlet  Fkvkk.  is  one  of  the  group  of  diseases  called  exanthe, 
mata  (q.v.).  In  addition  to  the  charsclera  common  to  tlio  group,  scarlatina  Is  almost 
always  attended  by  sore  throat,  and  the  rash  or  eruption,  which  is  of  bright  scarlet  color, 
commonly  appears  as  early  as  the  second  day  after  the  manifeata.ion  of  tlie  febrile  symp 
toms.  and  ends  in  desquamation  of  tlie  cuticle  on  the  sixth  or  seventh  day.  Most  wriicr* 
on  medicine  make  three  varieties  of  this  disease — viz.,  ssariad'na  nmplee,  in  which  there 
are  the  fever  and  the  rash,  but  scarcely  ony  throat-affection;  learlalina  anginosa,  in  whicli, 
in  addition  to  the  fever  and  the  rash,  the  throat- affection  is  the  moat  prominent  symp- 
tom; and  learlatiaa  maligna,  a  nama  which  is  applied  to  certain  cases  of  extreme  vio- 
lence, in  which  the  system  is  at  once  overwhelmed  by  the  force  of  the  disease,  or  in 
which  the  symptoms  evince  an  extraordinary  degree  of  weakness  and  want  of  vital 

The  disease  begins  with  shivering,  lassitude,  headache,  a  frequent  pulse,  a  hot  dry 
skin,  a  flushed  face,  thirat,  loss  of  appetite,  and  a  furred  ton^e.  Shortly  after  the 
appearance  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  the  throat  begins  to  feel  irritable,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, is  found  to  be  red,  and  often  more  or  less  swollen.  This  redness  becomes  diffused 
over  the  interior  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue.  The  rash  begins  in  the  form  of  minute 
red  points,  which  soon  become  so  numerous  that  the  surface  appears  of  an  almost  uni- 
form red.  It  first  appears  on  the  neck,  face,  and  breast,  whence  it  gradually  spreads  over 
the  trunk  and  extremities.  The  reddened  surface  is  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  the  color 
temporarily  diaappeara  on  pressure  of  the  finger.  Along  with  the  true  rash,  minute 
vesicles,  known  as  mdamina  (q.v.),  sometimes  occur.  The  eruption,  in  ordinary  cases, 
is  peraistent  for  three  or  four  days,  after  which  it  gradually  disappears,  and  is  usually 
gone  by  the  end  of  the  seventh  day.  The  cuticle  then  twgins  to  scale  off  in  small  bran- 
Rke  scurf,  or  in  flakes  of  various  sizes.  Specimens  of  an  almost  entire  epidermic  cover- 
ing of  the  hand  or  foot,  forming  a  natural  glove  or  slipper,  are  of  common  occurrenci? 
' ir  pathological  museums;  but  it  Is  comparatively  seldom  that  such  perfect  moiling 


takes  place.     The  desquamative  process  is  usually  completed  in  a  fortnight,  or  rathet 
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more,  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease.  The  fever  docs  not  abate  on  ^  appear 
ance  of  the  rash,  hut  continues  in  a  more  or  less  decided  degree  through  the  progress  of 
the  case;  it  often  presents  exacerbations  toward  the  evening,  and  is  octMslonally  attended 
with  delirium,  or  even  with  comatose  symptoms.  If  the  urine  be  examined,  both  cheml< 
cally  and  microscopically,  a  few  days  after  desquamation  has  set  in,  it  will  be  found  to 
contain  albumen,  and  to  exhibit  a  large  amount  of  epithelium  from  the  urlniferous  ducia 
of  the  kidneys  (q.v,), 

MtUignanl  acirUtCina  is  so  terrible  a  disease  that  its  characteristic  symptoms  require  a 
brief  special  notice.  The  rash  comes  out  late  and  imperfectly,  and  sometimea  is  hardly 
perceptible;  or.  having  appeared,  it  may  suddenly  recede;  and  sometimes  it  is  inter- 
mixed with  livid  spots.  The  pulse  is  feeble,  the  skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  extreme 
prostration  of  strength.  In  such  a  case  as  tliis,  death  may  occur  (apparently  from  blood- 
poisoning)  In  a  few  hours.  Other  cases  rapidly  assume  e  typhus-bke  character.  "  The 
pulse  (says  Dr.  Watson)  becomea  frequent  and  feeble;  the  tongue  dry,  brown,  and  trem- 
ulousi  the  debility  extreme-  the  breath  oBenaife;  the  throat  Is  livid,  swollen,  ulcerated. 
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tnd  gangrenoiu;  nod  the  reeplntion  is  Impeded  b^  viscid  mucua,  which  collects  about 
the  lauces.  Over  this  variety  of  the  disease  medicine  has  comparatively  little  control." 
Even  ia  $earlatinaangi'u»a  there  is  verv  considerable  danger.  The  aisease  may  prove 
fstal  (1)  from  iuflammatioQ  or  eBusion  wiuiin  the  head,  or  (S)  from  the  throat-aSection, 
wbicli  too  ofi«D  proceeds  to  disorgtmizatiou  and  elougbing  of  the  adjaceot  parts.  Hure- 
□ver,  in  parturieat  women  even  the  mildest  fonn  of  the  diseaae  ia  fraught  with  ibc 
greatest  peril.  Further,  when  ihe  disease  ia  apparently  cured,  the  patient  is  exposed 
h>  great  hazard  from  its  couaequencen  or  teqveia.  Cliildren  who  have  simered 
a  severe  attacic  of  scarlet  fever  are  liable  (in  the  words  of  tlie  eminent  physician  to  whom 
we  Ikave  already  referred)  "  to  fall  into  a  state  of  permanent  bad  health,  and  to  become 
aprey  to  some  of  the  many  chronic  forma  of  scrofula — boils,  strumous  ulcers,  diseases 
(d  the  scalp,  sores  behind  the  ear,  ecrofulous  swellings  of  the  cervical  glands  and  of  tlie 
upper  lip,  chronic  inflammation  of  the  eyes  and  eyelids.  The  above-named  consequences 
uot  uafrequently  follow  small-pos  and  measles,  but,  in  addition  to  these,  scariatin:    " 


cavities.  Strange  as  it  may  at  first  sight  appear,  this  dropsy  ismuchmore  common  after 
a  mild  than  after  a  severe  form  of  tlie  disease ;  but  this  apjtarent  anomaly  is  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  less  caution  is  observed  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  caaea  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  period  of  desquamation.  If  the  patient  (for  example)  is  allowed  to 
go  out  while  new  cuticle  ia  still  forming,  the  perspiratory  power  of  the  skin  is  checked 
by  the  cold,  and  the  escape  of  the  fever  poison  tlfrough  thegreat  cutaneous  outlet  is  thus 
prevented.  An  excess  oi  the  poison  ia  therefore  driven  to  the  kidneya,  where  it  gives 
rise  to  the  form  of  renal  disease  known  as  "  acute  desquamative  nephritis." 

Scarlatina  is  a  disease  that — like  all  the  exanthemata — occura  in  the  epidemic  foTD); 
and  each  epidemic  presents  its  peculiar  type,  the  disease  being  sometimes  uniformly  mild, 
■ad  in  others  almost  as  uniformly  severe.  The  treatment  of  this  disease  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  preponderating  symptoms.  In  learlattna  nmpUx  nothing  ia  required  except 
GOuQnement  to  the  house,  a  non-stimulating  diet,  and  the  due  reguialion  of  the  bowels, 
wbich  are  apt  to  be  costive.  In  learlatina  anginoaa,  cold  or  lepid  sponging  gives  mudi 
relief  if  the  skin  is  hot.  If  there  is  much  fever,  and  especially  if  delirium  supervene,  a 
few  leeches  should  be  applied  behind  tbe  ears,  or  if  Ihe  patient  we're  previouslv  in  robust 
liealth,  blood  might  be  cautiously  taken  from  the  arm.  If,  however,  no  nad  head- 
rrmptoms  are  present,  all  that  is  necesaary  is  to  prescribe  aaline  draushts,  of  which 
atralc  of  ammonia,  with  a  alight  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  forms  the  best  ingre- 
dient, and  to  fceep  the  bowels  Open  once  or  twice  adav  by  gentle  laxatives.  laiearloHna 
w^igna  there  are  two  main  sources  of  danger,  wbich  were  first  recognized  as  distinct 
by  Dr.  Watson,  who  describes  them  as  followa:  "  The  one  arises  from  the  primary 
impression  of  tlie  contwous  poison  upon  the  body,  and  particularly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  which  is  overwhelmed  by  its  influence.  The  patients  sink  often  at  a  very  early 
period,  with  but  little  ailectioD  either  of  tbe  throat  or  slcin.  If  we  can  save  such  patients 
at  all.  it  must  be  by  the  liberal  administration  of  wine  and  bark,  to  sustain  the  flag^ng 
powers  until  the  deadly  agency  of  the  poison  has  in  some  measure  peased  oway.  uut 
another  source  of  danger  arises  from  the  gangrenous  ulceration  which  is  apt  to  ensue  in 
the  fauces,  when  the  patient  is  not  killea  by  the  first  violence  of  the  contagion.  The 
system  is  rv-inoculated,  I  believe,  with  the  poisonous  matter  from  the  throat.  Now, 
under  these  circumstances  also,  quinia,  or  wine,  and  upon  the  whole,  1  should  give  the 
preference  to  wine,  is  to  be  dlllgeptly  though  watchfully  given."  In  addition  to  these 
lemedies,  a  weak  solution  of  chloride  of  soda,  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  Condy'a  disin- 
fectant fluid,  should  be  need  as  a  gargle;  or  if,  as  is  too  often  tbe  case,  the  patient  is 
Incapable  of  gargling,  the  solution  may  be  injected  into  tbe  nostrils  and  against  the  fauces 
by  means  of  a  syringe  or  elastic  bottle. 

Three  medicines  have  been  so  highly  commended  in  scarlet  fever  generally,  by  trust- 
worthy observera,  that  it  is  expedient  to  notice  them.  The  first  is  ddorate  of  potash, 
KClOi,  dissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  a  dram  to  a  pint.  A  piul.  or  a  pint 
■od  a  half,  may  be  taken  daily.  It  win  originally  prescribed  under  the  idea  that  it  gn\e 
off  its  oxygen  to  the  blood,  and  was  eliminated  from  the  system  as  chloride  of  potassium, 
RCl.  Although  this  view  is  now  known  to  be  incorrect,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
nit  is  often  prescribed  with  great  benefit  in  this  and  some  other  diseases,  as  for  example, 
diphtheria  and  typhus  fever.  The  second  medicine  is  a  vety  weak,  watery  solution  of 
ditorine,  of  whicli  a  pint  maybe  taken  in  the  day;  and  the  third  iscarbonate  of  ammonia 
in  five-grain  doses  three  times  a  day.  given  in  beef-tea.  wine,  etc. 

In  tie  early  stage,  before  the  appearance  of  tiie  rash,  scarlatina  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken forseverfti  other  febrile  diseases;  after  the  appearance  of  the  rash,  tbeonlydiaeaso 
for  which  it  can  b«  mistaken  Is  measles,  and  we  must  refer  to  the  article  on  that  disease 
for  a  notice  of  the  distinctive  characters  of  tlie  two  affections. 

There  ia  no  complaint  in  mbich  tbe  flnal  result  is  more  uncertain  than  this,  and  the 
pbyslcian  should  give  a  very  guarded  opinion  as  to  how  any  special  case  may  tei  nii- 
nate. 

Whether  the  disease  is  contaglcnis  throughont  its  course,  or  only  at  one  particulnr 
period,  ia  unknown;  and  it  the  jHiysiolania  asked  at  what  period  the  danger  of  impartiiic 
Ibe  disease  on  the  one  band,  or  catchiag  it  on  the  oilier,  is  over,  he  should  candidly 


.>glc 


declare  that  he  does  not  know.  That  the  contagion  remains  attacheo  to  f  umltDra 
clothing,  etc,  for  a  Ioue  period  ia  undoubted.  Dr.  Watson  gives  a  Kmai^ble  inatance 
of  a  small  piece  of  Injected  flannel  i«mmuiiicating  ttte  disease  after  the  iuteiral  of  a 
year. 

Thi 

iiouid      ,  ,     . 

io  a  disregard  of  those  precautions  which  are  alwajs  Deceesarj  in  tliis  disease. 

SCASLATTI,  Alosbandbo,  a  musician  of  great  eminence,  b.  at  Trapani  in  SuAly 
fo  1659.  He  is  said  to  liavc  studied  under  Carissimi;  if  ho,  it  must  have  been  when 
.very  young.  In  1680  Scarlatti  visited  Bome,  and  composed  bis  first  onera,  L'onetd  n«U' 
^cmore,  first  performed  at  tlie  court  of  queen  Christina  of  Sweden.  His  oper»  Pompeo 
was  performed  at  Naples  in  1664.  In  1698  he  composed  the  oratorio,  I  DoCori  di  Maria 
tempre  Vergine,  and  the  opera  Teodora,  in  which  orchestral  accompaniments  were  first 
iotroUuced  to  the  recitatives,  and  a  separate  design  given  to  the  accompaniments  to  the 
airs.  In  the  fallowing  eight  years,  during  part  of  which  time  he  held  the  office  of 
viaetCi'0  di  eapelld  at  Maples,  he  produced  various  operas,  tLe  most  remarkable  beine 
Luodicea  e  Berenice,  conmosed  in  1701.  Between  1703-9  lie  held  the  situation  of 
tnacntro  dicapeUaAl  St.  Mafia  Maggiore  at  Home;  he  then  returued  to  Naples;  and  in 
ITM  produced /I  Tigraae.  Alessandro  Scarfatli  died  in  1725.  Hia  musical  works  com- 
prise 117  operas,  several  oratorios,  and  a  great  deal  of  church  music,  besides  various 
uiHilrigalB  and  other  chamber  music.  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  in 
which  were  trained  most  of  the  great  musicians  of  the  last  century,  and  whose  influence 
can  be  traced  in  the  works  of  almost  every  composer  who  hns  flourished  since.  His 
invention  was  rich  acd  bold,  his  1  earn iug  great,  aud  his  style  pure.  His  modulations, 
often  unexpected,  are  never  harsh,  and  never  difilcult  for  the  voice.  His  son,  Doiikm- 
ico  {bom  1S63,  died  1757),  was  the  flrst  harpsichord  playcrof  hisday.  Amongbiscom- 
positions  are  a  numlier  of  sonatas,  remarkable  for  invention,  graceful  melody,  and  skill- 
ful coDSlructioQ.  Domenico  Scarlatti  had  a  son,  Oiusepi-E  (born  1718,  died  1796),  who 
was  also  known  as  an  eminent  m 


SCABLET  COLOBS.  Cochineal  furnishes  the  only  scarlet  color  generally  employed  in 
dyeing,  and  for  this  purpose  it  is  very  cxtenBively  used ;  a  solution  of  tin  and  cream  of 
tartar  is  employed  as  the  mordant  to  flx  it.  Sdieffer,  who  produced  the  best  formula 
for  dyeing  this  color,  also  added  starch,  tiie  proportions  being  as  follow :  Starch,  9  lbs. ; 
cream  of  tartar,  S  lbs.  6  oz. ;  solution  of  tin,  9  lbs.  6  oz. :  and  cochineal,  12  lbs.  4  oz, 
These  are  the  quantities  required  for  100  lbs.  of  wool  or  cloth. 

BGASLET  BimTZB.     See  ElDITBT  Brak. 

BGABP.    See  Escabp. 

8CAKF&,  Aktokio,  a  celebrated  aniitomiBt,  was  bora  on  June  18,  1747,  at  Castello- 
Rlotta,  a  village  in  llie  Friuli,  He  was  educated  at  Padua,  where  his  ardor  attracted 
llie  attention  of  the  octogenarian  Morgagni,  who,  bavinz  lost  bis  sight  shortly- 
after  the  arrival  of  Scarpa  at  the  university,  engaged  the  young  enthusiast  as 
his  secretary,  and  dictated  to  him  in  Latin  the  answers  which  he  made  Io  let- 
ters soliciting  his  advice.  The  intervals  between  their  medical  studies  were 
employed  by  Morgagni  and  Scarpa  in  tiie  perusal  of  the  Latin  authors,  and  it  ia 
to  this  practice  that  we  must  ascribe  the  elegance  that  distinguished  tlie  scien- 
tiSc  style  of  Scarpa  in  his  subsequent  publications.  In  1772  he  was  appointed 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Modena.  He  afterward  visited  France,  Holland,  and  England; 
and  while  io  London,  was  so  enamored  of  John  Hunter's  museum,  that  he  did  not  rest 
until  he  bad  constructed  a  similar  one  at  bome.  In  1784  he  filled  tlie  anatomical  cbair 
at  I^via.  He  made,  in  the  following  year,  a  Journey  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
Germany,  and  in  the  course  of  it  acquired  the  experience  tliat  made  him  one  of  the 
greatest  clinical  surgeons  in  Europe.  On  his  return  to  Pavia,  he  published  in  rapid  suc- 
cession treatises  on  the  anatomy  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  heariac;  on  the  nerves  of 
the  heart,  and  on  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone.  These,  especially  that  ou  the  innerva- 
tion of  the  heart,  whicli  settled  the  question  whether  that  viscus  was  supplied  with  nerves, 
pave  Scarpa  a  European  reputation.  His  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  eye,  published 
in  1601,  was  followed  in  1804  by  his  observations  on  the  cure  of  aneurism  But  bis 
f^reatest  achievement  was  his  work  on  hernia,  published  in  1809.  His  reputation  wa« 
now  at  its  highest,  but  three  yeara  afterward,  he  had  Io  give  up  the  work  of  public  teach 
inp,  and  entered,  In  1814.  on  the  office  of  director  of  the  medical  faculty  of  Pavia, 
His  next  publication  was  some  valuable  observations  on  the  operation  for  stone.  For 
the  lost  years  of  liis  life  he  suffered  from  almost  total  blindness,  until,  on  Oct.  81,  1882, 
he  died  at  Pavia,  of  inflammation  of  the  bladder-  Scarpa's  merits  as  an  observer,  a 
teacher,  and  a  writer  were  very  great.  Industrious,  scboiarly,  artistic,  he  appeared  to 
gi«at  advantage  in  nearly  every  subject  he  undertook, 

SCAXPAITTO  (anc.  Carpathoi),  an  island  of  the  .^gean  Sea  belongino  to  Tnrkey, 
midway  between  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Crete.  It  is  32  m.  long,  and  Aont  8  m.  iii 
extreme  breadth,  and  Its  sorface  is  covered  witb  bare  mountains,  which  reach  the  height 
of  4000  feet.  The  ruins  of  towns,  which  are  found  In  several  places,  seem  to  indicate 
that  fonoerly  the  island  was  well  peopled.    At  present  the  lahabltaata  are  only  about 


of  which  the;  se«iu  peculiurl;  lond,  aod  in  commeice. 

8CAS?E,  in  heraldr;,  a  dintinutlve  of  the  bend  sinister,  being  halt  the  breadth  ot 

that  nrdinarj. 

8CAXE0V,  Paul,  the  creator  of  French  burlesque,  was  b.  at  Paris  in  1610.  His 
father,  a  counselor  oF  parliament,  was  a  man  of  fortune  and  good  family ;  but  be  having 
married  again  after  the  dcatli  of  Paul's  mother,  discord  broke  out  between  the  secoua 
wife  and  Eer  step-children,  the  result  of  which  was  that  Paul  had  to  leave  the  house. 
About  1634;  he  visited  Ital^,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Poussin  the  painter.  Uu 
liis  return  to  Paris,  he  delivered  himself  over  to  a  life  of  very  gross  pleasure,  the  conse- 
quence of  wlilch  was  that,  in  less  than  four  years,  he  was  seized  with  permanent 
paralysis  of  the  limbs.  What  malcee  this  incident  in  his  career  still  interesting  ia  the 
fact,  that  it  undoulitedly  exercised  no  inconsiderable  influence  on  the  development  of  his 
peculiar  genius,  which,  as  a  French  critic  justly  says,  was  "  the  image  of  liis  body." 
ilia  love  of  burlesque,  of  malicious  buSoonery,  of  profane  gaiety,  was  simply  a  way  of 
escape  through  the  gates  of  mockery  from  the  Umrmena  vehemeiu  of  his  incuiaUe 
ailment.  His  scramble  forthemeans  of  living  is  excusable  when  we  consider  his  hapleea 
intirmity.  He  wroM  verses,  flattering  dedications,  begging-letters  for  penuons,  etc.; 
and  in  1643  he  even  managed  to  get  a  benefice  at  Mans,  which  he  held  for  three  years, 
when  he  returned  to  Fans,  and  lived  in  a  sort  of  elegant  Bohemian  style.  He  had 
a  pension  from  Mazarin  of  600  crowns;  but  when  the  cardinal  declined  probably 
from  avarice)  to  allow  the  TVpAon  to  be  dedicated  to  him,  Scarron  got  atisurdly  indig- 
nant, and  Joining  the  Prondeurs,  lampooned  Uazarin  with  spleenful  virulence.  How- 
ever, when  the  war  of  the  Froude  was  at  an  end,  and  Mazarm  had  triumphed,  Scarron 
was  ready  with  an  ode  to 

This  baseness,  however,  did  not  win  him  back  his  pension,  which  the  "object  ot 
his  unjust  satire"  had  withdrawn;  and  it  might  have  fared  hard  with  the  poet  had 
other  friends  not  started  up — for  example,  Fouquet,  who  granted  him  a  pension  of  1800 
crowDS-'aud  had  he  iiimself  not  been  the  most  consummate  beggar  that  ever  lived.  If  ha 
could  not  get  a  benefice  or  a  purse  of  gold,  or  a  iodse  at  court,  he  would  lake  a  load  of 
firewood,  or  a  carriage,  paetiee,  capon,  cheese,  poodk-s,  etc. — nothing  came  amiss;  and 
his  ample  acknowledirementB  showed  how  thoroughly  he  had  mastered  tlie  art  of  express- 
ing gratitude.  Doubtless  his  physical  helplessness  induced  this  hod  habit,  but  his 
importunities  were  so  pleasantly  worded  that  they  never  estianged  the  friends  on  whom 
he  fastened.  In  18^.  Scarron  married  Frantoise  d'Aubign6--«  girl  of  17,  who  subse- 
quently became  the  mistress  of  louis  XIV.,  and  is  known  as  Madune  Maintenon  (q.v.). 
He  died  early  in  October  1S60 — the  exact  date  ia  not  known,  but  he  was  buried  on  the 
7th.  It  is  a  proof  of  the  charm  of  his  company  liiat  his  rooms  were  frequented  by  moat 
of  the  men  and  women  of  his  d&y  who  were  distinguished  either  in  literature  or  society. 
Among  hia  works  may  be  mentioned  Le  Ij/phan,  Virgile  TyaveiU  (Par.  1648-62),  La 
Mtaartnatl^  (164S),  La  Baronade,  Uandre  el  iUro,  Od»  Bu/rle»qae,  La  Beialiim  dv  Oom- 
bat  del  Parquet  el  dee  Puetu*  ear  la  Mart  da  Voiture,  Poena  Dieena  (Par.  1848-61),  com- 
prising sonnets,  madrigals,  epistles,  satires,  soDgs,  etc. ;  Le  Baman  Uomiqu*  (Par.  1061), 
a  most  amusing  account  of  the  life  led  by  a  company  of  strolling  pliers — it  is  the  best 
known,  and  perha^  the  best  of  all  Scarron's  pnxluctions;  NoutSlee  Tragieomiquti,  from 
one  of  which  [Let  HypoerUet)  Moli^re  has  taken  the  idea  of  Tartufe ;  besides  a  number  of 
clever  but  coarse  comedies.  The  editions  of  his  works  are  very  numerous,  but  the  best 
Is  that  of  Bruzen  de  la  Martiniire  (Amster.,  10  vols.,  1737:  Far.,  7  vols.,  1786).  Victor 
Foumel,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  information  in  this  article,  republiahed 
Le  Baman  Cf>nUgu»,  in  1857,  and  Le  Virgiie  Traoetti  in  1858. 

■OATTBKTin.An>,  a  small  islet  la  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  3  m.  s.w.  of  the  town 
of  Kilnish.  Besides  a  fort,  the  islet  contains  fragments  of  several  small  churches,  and 
an  ancient  round  tower, 

BCAITP  DUCX,  Fuligvla,  or  Nyroea,  marUa,  an  oceanic  species  of  duck,  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  pochard  (q.v,)  an  inhabitant  of  the  northern  parta  of  the  world. 
Spending  the  summer  in  arctic  or  subarctic  regions,  and  visiting  the  coasts  of  Britain 
■od  of  continental  Europe  as  far  s.  as  the  Mediterranean  in  winter,  when  it  is  also  to  be 
seen  in  great  flocks  in  the  United  Btates,  not  only  on  the  sea-coast,  but  on  the  Ohio, 
Mladsslppi,  and  other  rivera.  It  breeds  in  fresh-water  swamps.  It  is  nearly  equal  in 
dze  to  Ine  pochard.  The  male  has  the  head,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  breast  and 
'hack  black,  the  cheeks  and  sides  of  the  neck  glossed  with  nch  green;  the  back  white, 
•potted  and  stripped  with  black  lines;  the  wing-coverts  darker  than  the  back,  the 
speculum  white;  the  rump  and  tail-coverts  black.  The  female  has  brown  Instead  of 
black,  and  old  females  have  a  broad  while  band  around  the  base  of  the  bill.  The  flesh 
of  the  scaup  duck  is  tough,  and  has  a  strong  fishy  flavor. 

■CATTSIIB,  Habcus  .^miuub,  11.0.  168-88  ;  b.  Borne;  served  with  distinction  In  t^e 

~    ',  and  t)ecame  cumle  tedlle  in  128.    He  was  elected  pnttor  urinmue  in  120,  and  con- 

'"     During  his  term  in  the  latter  office,  he  was  made  prtnccrp*  ttnatm,  and 
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Awarded  a  Iriumpti  for  his  defeat  of  the  Liguriuu.  In  113  be  beaded  a  lection  ta 
Jugurtha  in  Africa  for  tlie  purpose  of  persuading  the  latter  to  redress  iLe  injunes  which 
be  nad  done  to  Adiierbal.  TUe  mission  failed,  and  in  the  subsequent  wsr  ScauruB  was 
legate  of  the  consul  Beslia.  Scaunis,  witli  others,  was  brit>ed  W  Jugurtlia  to  neeotlal« 
peace,  but  e8c^>ed  punishment.  He  was  again  consul  in  Iw.  Uis  son,  Makcus 
.^MiLira,  was  Sulla's  stepson,  and  acquired  au  immense  estate  bj  his  stepfather's  pro- 
BCription,  and  by  receiving  bribes  in  Asia,  when  he  was  qumtor  to  Pompev.  He  spent 
bis  riches  in  celebrating  tlie  games  while  curule  sdile,  was  praetor  ta  56,  and  g«iur4 
another  fortune  by  his  extortions  in  Sardinia,  wtiich  he  governed  In  6S.  He  was  triad 
defended  by  Cicero  and  Hort«nsius,  and  acquitted 
fiCSSA.     See  Theater. 

J  send  or  thrust)  originally  a  staff  or 

ti  assault  and  of  defense.    At  a 

t  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 


are  sworn  by  the  scepler,  and  Homer  speaks  of  tbe  scepter  as  an  attribute  of  liings, 
priones,  and  leaders  of  Irities.  According  to  Homer,  the  scepter  descended  from  father 
to  son,  and  might  be  committed  to  any  one  to  denote  the  transfer  of  authority.  Among 
the  Persians,  whole  classes  of  persons  vested  with  authority,  including  eunuchs,  were 
distinguished  as  the  "scepter- liearing  classes."  The  scepter  was  in  veiy  early  times  a 
truncheon  pierced  with  gold  or  silver  studs.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  enriched  with  gema, 
and  made  of  precious  metals  or  ivory.  The  scepterot  tbe  kings  of  Rome,  which  was 
afterward  borne  by  the  consuls,  was  of  ivory  and  surmouuted  by  an  eagle.  While 
no  other  ensign  of  sovereignty  is  of  the  same  antiquity  as  tbe  scepter,  it  has  kept  its 
place  as  a  symbol  of  royal  authority  through  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  the  tnvaeot 
time.  There  has  been  considerBble  variety  in  its  form;  the  scepter  of  tbe  kings  of  France 
of  the  first  race  wasa  gold  rod  as  tall  as  the  king  liimself. 
SOXPTICinc.    See  Skbpticdw. 

ICHADOW,  Fribdbich  W11.SEI.M  voH,  a  dlstlngnlslied  German  painter,  of  tht; 
Diisseldorf  school,  was  b.  at  Berlin,  Sept.  6,  1789.  His  father,  Job.  Gottf.  Schadow,  an 
eminent  sculptor,  died  director  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  arts,  in  18S0.  At  first  young 
Schadow  did  not  give  much  promise  of  excellence,  but  duriug  his  firet  visit  to  Rome, 
the  inSuence  of  Overbeck,  Cornelius,  Fohrich,  Veil,  etc.,  awoke  bis  dormant  genius, 
and  both  singly  and  in  company  with  some  of  these  artists,  he  executed  several  pictures 
remarkable  for  their  deplh  of  relinoussentimcnt;  as  "An  Explanation  of  tbe  Dream  of 
Joseph,"  and  "The  Grief  of  Jacob  when  told  of  the  Death  of  his  Son."  While  residing 
in  the  city  of  the  pope,  be  passed  over  to  Roman  Catholicism.  Scarcely  had  Schadow 
returned  to  Berlin  when  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  academy,  and  soon  gathered 
round  him  a  host  of  brilliant  pupils;  but  in  1826  he  went  to  Dbsseldorf  as  successor  of 
Cornelius,  in  the  direction  of  the  notable  academy  there.  His  pupils  followed  him,  and 
ever  since  the  "DQsseldorf  school"  has  been  associated  specially  with  their  namee. 
Schadow'a  principal  works  are  "Mignon"  (1828);  "  The  Four  Evangelists."  "The  Wise 
and  Foolisn  Virgins,"  "The  Source  of  Life,"  "The  Assumption,"  and  "Hearen," 
"Purgatory,"  and  "Hell."  Schadow  was  ennobled  in  1843.  Dor  Modemt  Yatori 
(1854)  IB  a  book  from  bis  hand.    He  died  Mar.  19.  1863. 

KHAIT,  Phujp,  B.T.D.,  LL.D.;  b.  Coh«,  Switzerland.  1819;  studied  at  Btuttgnri, 
TDbingen,  Halle,  and  Berlin ;  traveled  in  1841  as  private  tutor  in  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Italy;  returned  to  Berlin  and  iecliired  on  tlieologv  1843-44;  emigrated  to  America 
In  1844;  professor  of  theology  in  the  German  Reformwi  tlieological  seminary  at  Mercers- 
burg,  Peno.,  1844-63;  lectured  at  Andover  on  church  hisloiy,  1863-67;  sccrctaiy  of  the 
New  York  Sabbath  pomraillee,  1864-69;  elected  professor  of  church  history  in  Ilarlfonl 
theological  semina^  in  1868;  became  professor  of  church  history  in  the  Union  Uie- 
olo^cal  seminary.  New  York,  tn  ISTO,  which  position  be  long  held.  Of  his  Dumerois 
ivorks  the  following  are  the  most  Important :  T^  Sin  againit  the  ffolvOHoit  ;  Jama  the 
' lli-otker if  the  Lord;  Tlte  Principle  of  Protetlantitm  as  relaUd  to  RoTnaaitm  and  tbe 
Prfvnt  State  of  Om  Okartii;  Hittory  of  tht  Apo*toiie  Chureh,  mthaOeneratlntrodvclion, 
to  Ckwch  llittary  ;  The  Life  and  Lahori  of  8t.  Augvttine  ;  AmerUa :  A  Sketch  of  tke 
,PoliliaU,  SoeM,  and  Seliffioiu  Character  of  the  tlnUed  Btatet  of  America :  Oermanji,  ite 
,  VMKerHtiet.  Theology,  and  Religion  ;  Hiitoryof  the  Ghrieiian  Church  JTom  ike  Birth  of 
Chriet  to  Oie  lieign  of  Conelanline  ,•  German  Sfftnn- Book  ;  Emay  onthe  Mored  Character 
of  CUritt :  The  Chriit  of  the  Goipeh;  Es»ay  on.  Slawrg  and  the  BibU  ;  The  Civil  War 
in  America ;  The  Oreedi  of  Chrittendom  ;  Harmony  of  the  Btformed  ConfeuioTie  ;  Through 
Bible  iMnde;  Dictionary  of  the  Bible;  Library  of  ReHgiout  i*!>rd™(with  Arthur  Gil- 
mnn) ;  PnjmltiT  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament;  Companion  to  Oreek  Teitament  and 
Eniilieh  Vertion  ;  a  revised  and  completed  edition  of  the  IlUtory  of  the  Chrittian  Church, 
etc.  He  also  edited  Lange's  Qimmentarg  on  lite  Iloly  Scripture*,  and  the  Eneydopadia 
<ff  Reliyioui  Knowledge,  an  eitceedingly  vslunhle  work  based  on  Heriog's  Beat-Eniyclo- 
pddie,  and  tlic  Tnternational  Revititm  Commentary  on  the  Neie  Tettament ;  bMidcs  taking 
s  prominent  part  in  tbe  revision  of  the  Bible.    Died  1SB3. 
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BCRAJFHAD'BEV,  the  most  northern  c&nton  of  SwItMrluid,  \t  bounded  on  ftU  aides 
but  the  s.  by  the  duchv  of  Btiden.  Area,  114  aq.  m.;  pop.  "M,  3T,4e&,  of  whom  about 
4761  were  Catholics.  The  chief  river  Is  the  Rhine,  which  forms  part  of  the  BOnthem 
boundary,  and  within  the  ba«in  of  which  the  canton  is  wbollj  included.  The  surface  U 
hilly,  especially  In  the  n.  and  e.,  and  of  the  many  rich  valleys  that  slope  southward  to 
th«  Rhine,  that  of  the  Elettgau  is  famous  for  Its  unasunt  fertility,  and  tor  Its  wines,  the 

bouquet  of  which  b  peculiarly  """     '"'"'    " ' — "-■-■>- — "  —■-■-'-' -■ 

careotu,  is  generAlly  fruitful,  ■ 
are  also  many  manufactures. 

SOHATFK&0S1UI,  a  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  the  Mtme  name,  hcautl- 
folly  situated  on  the  right  banlc  of  the  Rhine,  immediately  above  the  celebrated  fails  of 
that  river.  Hleher  up  the  slope  on  which  the  town  stands  is  the  curious  castle  of 
Munoth,  and  this  edifice  and  the  minster,  founded  in  1062,  are  the  chief  buildings.  The 
town  Is  remarkable  For  the  antique  architecture  of  its  houses.  The  old  wall  and  gate- 
ways of  Sctiaffbausen  are  also  very  picturesque.  Fop,  '88,  12,860,  partly  engaged  in  Uie 
manufacture  of  iron,  cotton,  and  sHk  goods.  The  falls  of  Scbaffhausen,  abont  S  m. 
below  the  town,  form  perhaps  the  most  imposing  spectacle  of  the  kind  In  Europe.  The 
river  is  here  31)0  ft.  broad,  and  the  entire  descent  is  about  100  feet.  There  la  a  lai^ 
variety  of  manufactures. 

SCHALL.  JoHAS'N'  Adam  vox,  a  celebrated  Jesuit  missionary  to  China,  was  b.  of 
noble  family  at  Cologne  in  1091;  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Ch'ina  in  1620.  Having 
tamed  to  good  account  among  the  Clilnese  bis  scientific  knowledge,  he  not  only  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  fiourishing  mission,  but  was  ultimately  invited  to  the  imperii 
court  Eit  Pekin,  where  he  was  entrusted  with  the  compilation  of  the  calendar  and  the 
direction  of  the  public  mathematical  school,  being  himself  created  a  mnudarin.  Such 
was  his  favor  with  the  emperor,  that,  contrary  to  all  the  received  etiquette,  he  had  the 
privilege  of  free  access  to  the  presence  of  the  emperor  Chun-Tcbe,  the  founder  of  the 
Tartar  dynasty  (1645|,  and  was  honored  by  visits  from  the  emperor  at  four  stated  times 
in  each  year.  Through  this  favor  with  the  emperor,  Schail  obtained  an  edict  which 
authorized  the  building  of  Catholic  churches,  and  the  liberty  of  preaching  throughout 
the  empire;  and  iu  the  space  of  14  years  the  Jesuit  missionaries  in  the  several  provinces 
are  said  to  liave  received  into  the  church  100,000  prosetyles.  On  the  death  of  this 
emperor,  however,  a  change  of  policy  fatal  to  the  prospects  of  Christianity  took  place. 
The  favorable  edict  above  referred  to  was  revoked;  Schall  was  thrown  into  prison  and 
sentenced  to  death.  He  was  afterward  litierated ;  but  he  was  again  imprisoned,  and,  at 
the  end  of  a  long  incarceration,  died  Aug.  IS,  1669. 

■CHASHE0B8T,  Gbrbabd  Johann  Datid  voir,  a  Prussian  genera),  bom  Nov.  12, 
n^.  In  Hanover.  He  entered  the  Hanover  military  service  in  1T76  and  the  Prtuslan 
in  ISOl,  when  he  became  director  of  the  Prussian  military  school.  In  1806-T  he  took  the 
field  af^inst  the  French,  and  for  three  years  after  that  he  was  president  of  the  commis- 
sion that  reorganised  the  Prussian  army,  and  director  of  the  war  department.  In  1813 
he  was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Oros^Srschen  and  died  six  weelts  after.  He 
wrote  Hojidiurh/ar  Oj^sicre  {1787);  MiiiUiritdie  DmJneBrdigkeilai  (1797). 

SOHABWESZA,  Philipp,  a  German  composer,  bom  at  Samter,  in  east  Prussia,  Feb, 
16,  184T,  and  was  a  pupil  of  Knllak,  in  whose  conservatory  at  Berlin  he  taught,  1870-81. 
He  has  written  symphonies,  overtores,  and  work*  for  the  piano,  violin,  violoncello,  etc. 
■CHAXVEHK&,  Xatbb,  pianist  and  composer,  brother  of  the  preceding,  l>om  at 
Sainter  iu  16-50;  was  both  pupil  and  teacher  at  Enllak's  conservatory,  and  has  played 
In  public  in  Germany,  England,  aiid  in  the  U.  S.  In  1891  he  became  director  of  a 
school  of  music  in  New  York.  He  has  written  a  piano  concerto,  string  trios  and 
quartets,  and  a  violin  and  a  violoncello  sonate. 

BCHUBUSe,  or  ScBABSBUite  (Magyar,  Segand),  a  t.  of  Austria,  in  Transylvania,  on 
llie  great  KokeL  It  contains  a  college,  a  museum,  and  some  manufactures.  Pop.  '90, 
9»II8. 

flOEAUmflB,  WajJAM  GoTTLiXB,  D.D.,  PH.D.,  IX.D.1  b.  Stuttgart  Germany,  In 
1T98;  went  with  bis  parents  at  the  ^ge  of  six  to  Odessa,  Russia;  at  the  age  of  S3 
became  religiously  impreeaed,  and  desired  lobe  a  missionary;  began  to  atudv  English 
,  with  a  young  English  merchant  in  182S;  met  at  Odessa  the  eccentric  Joeeph  Wolf,  and 
accompanied  liim  to  Turkey  for  miBsioo  work,  but,  convinced  that  he  needed  more 
study,  resorted  to  America  by  advice  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  King,  whom  he  met  at  Hmyroa; 
went  to  Andoveri  worked  part  of  the  time  at  his  trade  as  a  turner.  After  a  three  years' 
course  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  remained  another  year  studying  Chaldee,  Syriac, 
Arabic,  Persian.  Turkish,  and  Spanisli;  was  ordained  in  ISSland  sent  by  the  Americao 
board  to  Paris  to  study  Arabic  and  Persian  with  De  Sacy.  and  Turkish  with  Prof. 
Kieffer;  went  to  Constantinople;  preached  in  German,  French,  Spanish,  Turkish,  and 
EDgiish.  By  appointment  of  the  British  and  foreign  and  American  Bible  societies,  be 
devoted  himself  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Osmanlee,  or  t!>e  higher  and 
purer  Turkish  language.  In  1867  he  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  and  pn.D,  from  liie 
uoiteTBities  of  Halle  and  Wittenberg.     He  published,  twice,  an  ancient  SpimJsl)  v<     ' 


bj  the  American  tract  society.    Be  coattibuted  articlea  ia  SpaniBh  to  a  miasioiuiy 
periodical  in  Salonica.     His  life,  fiUed  with  useful  labor,  ended  1388, 

BCH&rH'BIJBG-LIF'FE,  a  sovereign  German  prlncfpality,  includes  the  western  part 
of  the  former  county  of  Schanmburg,  and  is  bounded  on  uie  w.  by  Westphalia  and  the 
n.  by  Hanover.  Area,  174  sq.  m. ;  pop,  '95,  41,224.  Till  1866  the  constUution  was  on 
the  ancient  patriarebal  basis;  but  since,  the  Schanmburg-Llppe  has  a  representative  diet 
of  15  members,  10  of  whom  are  elected  by  the  towns  and  the  country  districts,  the  rest 
by  the  prince,  the  nobility,  and  the  clergy  and  edncated  ciassM.  It  dm  one  vote  in  the 
feileral  council  of  the  German  empire,  and  sends  one  deputy  to  ttie  Belchstag.  The 
budget  for  1890-97  places  the  revenue  and  expenditure  at  931,281  marks.  The  public 
debt  was  360,000  marks. 

BCHBSLB,  Kabl  Wilhelm,  an  eminent  Swedish  chemist,  was  b.  Bt  Stralsnnd,  1142, 
and  after  recclTin,^  a  brief  and  incomplete  education  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary 
at  Gothenburg,  where  ho  laid  the  fouiulatiou  of  bis  knowleage  of  cbemistrj.  In  1767  be 
sellted  at  Bloclcholm  as  an  apothecary;  aod  in  1770  removed  to  Upsala,  wtiere  at  that 
time  the  celebrated  Bermnnuu  was  profcsaor  of  chemistry.  It  was  during  liis  residence 
■t  UpsaU  that  he  carried  on  those  investigntioDS  in  chemical  analysis  which  proved  so 
frnitful  in  important  and  brilliant  discoveries,  and  placed  Lbeir  aulbor  by  the  side  of 
Liunieus  and  Berzelius,  liis  countrymen— in  tlie  front  rank  of  science.  In  1777  lia 
removed  lu  KtpinK  to  lake  possession  of  a  vacant  apothecary  business,  but  died  of  aguC' 
fever,  May  24,  1786,  at  a  time  when  lie  was  receiving  Uie  most  tempting  oSers  from  Eng-- 
laod  to  persuade  him  to  settle  in  that  country.  The  cblef  of  his  discoveries  were  tartat%: 
acid  (1770),  chlorine  (1774),  baryta  (1774),  onygen  {1777),  and  glycerine  0784),  the  second 
last  of  which  bad  been  prcviotisly  made  known  tlirough  the  Tabora  of  Prieatley.  though 
Scheeoe  was  not  aware  of  this  tifl  after  bis  own  discove^  of  it  in  1777.  In  experiment- 
ing on  arsenic  and  its  acid,  ho  discovered  the  arsenite  of  copper,  which  is  known  as  a. 
piement  under  the  name  of  Seheele's  areen  or  mineral  green.  In  1783.  during  an  eminently 
od'cate  and  subtle  investigation  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  coloring  matter  in  Prus- 
sian blue,  he  succeeded  in  oblsJnIng,  for  the  Srst  time,  prussic  acid  in  a  separate  form. 
The  mode  and  results  of  his  various  investigations  were  communicated  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  form  of  memoirs,  to  the  academy  of  Stockholm,  of  which  be  was  an  asso- 
dale,  and  also  in  his  chief  work,  the  OfuimCeal  TreaUM  on  Air  and  l^ra  (1777),  and  in  an 
Euag  on  the  OoIoHt^  Mailer  in  Praaiian  Blue  (1782}. 

BCHEELE'S  OKEXX,    See  Arseniodb  Acrn. 

8CHEFFES,  Ativ,  a  French  painter,  b.  at  Dort,  fn  HoUand,  Feb.  10.  1793;  studied 
nnder  Guerin  of  Paris,  and  mode  his  debut  as  an  artist  in  1813.  8ome  years  later 
appeared  his  "Kort  de  Saint-Louis,"  "Le  bevouement  des  Bourgeois  de  Calais,"  and 
several  geitrt  pieces,  such  as  "  La  Veuve  du  Soidat,"  "  Le  Relour  du  Conscrit,"  "  La. 
BteurdeCharite,"  "LaScSned'Invasion,"  etc.,  whicbhave  been  popularized  in  Fnioce  by 
engrnvings;  but  compared  with  bis  later  performitnces  Ibese  early  pictures  liave  little 
merit.  It  was  not  til!  the  "Romantic"  movement  reached  art  thatScbeffer  began  to  feel 
conscious  of  his  peculiar  power.  The  influence  of  Qoethe  and  Byron  became  conspicu- 
ous in  bis  choice  of  subjects,  and  to  the  remarkable  facility  of  execution  that  iiad  always 
marked  him,  he  now  added  a  subCilty  and  grace  of  imagination  that  give  an  inexpress- 
ible charm  to  his  works.  The  publicadmired  his  now  stylo  greatly,  and  lavished  eulogy 
with  liberal  hand  on  his  "  Marguerite  4  son  Rouet."  "Faust  TourmentA  par  le  Doute,'' 
"  Margufoilo  i  I'Eglise,"  "Marguerite  au  Sabbat,"  "MarguSrite  sortant  de  I'Eglise." 
"Margunito  au  Jardin,"  "Marguerite  &  la  Fontaine."  "Xea  Hlgnuns,"  " Le  Lanno- 
yeur,'  "  Francesca  de  Rimini,"  etc.  Toward  the  year  1836  his  art  underwent  its  third, 
and  (Inol  phase — the  religious.  To  this  class  belonB  his  "  Le  Christ  Consoiateur,"  "l^ 
Christ  Itemuafiraleur,"  "Les  Bergers  conduits  par  I'Ange."  "  Les  Bois  Maees  deposant 
leurs  Treaors,"  "  Le  Chri.H  au  Jardin  dcs  Oliviera,"  "Le  Clirist  portant  saCroii,"  "tio 
Christ  easeveli,"  and  "  Saint  Auguatin  et  sa  M&re  Sninto  Monique,"  soma  of  which  ara 
well  known  iu  England  by  engravings.  Scheffor  also  executed  some  remarkable  por- 
traits; among  others,  those  of  LaFayette,  B&wiger,  Lamartlne.  He  died  at  Argenleuil, 
near  Paris,  June  15.  185a 

_  SCHELDT,  TiiB  (pron.  Skelt;  Lat.  Scaldig,  Pr.  rSieavl)  rises  In  the  French  dep.  of 
Alaac,  flows  northerly  to  Cambrai,  Valenciennes,  Bouchain,  find  Conde,  when,  entering  , 
Belgium,  it  passes  Doornik,  Oudenarde,  Ghent,  Dendermonde,  Rupelraonde,  and  Ant- 
werp, having  received,  among  other  tributaries,  the  Lys.  Dender,  and  Rupel.  Navigable 
from  its  entrance  into  Belgium,  the  Scheldt  at  Antwerp  becomes  a  noble  river,  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  large  ships.  Prom  Antwerp  the  course  is  n.w.,  to  fort  Bath,  in  the 
Netherlands,  where,  coming  in  contact  with  the  island  of  South  Beveland,  it  divides 
into  two  arms.  The  left  or  southern,  called  the  Honte  or  Western  Scheldt,  takes  a 
westeriy  direction,  s.  of  the  islands  of  Zealand,  and  meets  the  North  sea  at  Flushing; 
the  northern  or  right  arm,  called  the  Kreekerak,  flows  between  Zealand  and  North  Bra- 
bant, near  Bergen -op  zoom,  dividing  again  into  two  brandies,  Ihc  left,  called  the  Easter 
Scheldt,  passing  between  the  Islands  of  Tholen  and  Scliouwen  on  the  right,  and  the 
Bevclands  on  the  left,  reaches  the  sea  through  the  Roompoi  {Romtnutntm pcrtv*);  the 
other  branch,  flowing  between  North  Brabant  and  Zealand,  discharges  itaelf  by  several 
passages.  These  several  mouths  of  the  Scheldt,  forming  various  islands,  are  called  the 
Zealand  streams.    Total  length  of  course,  -,nO  m. 


n  1  fr  SdluBiiibiirK-Uppa. 

■^  1  *  8«li«UiuK. 

Tbe  Datcli  bad  loitg  monopolized  the  navigation  of  the  lower  Bcbeldt;  and  bf  tha 
treaty  dgned  iu  Loudon  (April  19,  183S).  tbe  Netherlands  secured  the  right  of  levying 
2l  fid.  per  ton  on  all  vesstiis.  By  a  tieaty  signed  at  Bniaaels,  July  16,  1868,  this  toll  has 
been  bought  up.  Domlnally  by  ^igtum,  but  in  reality  from  a  sum  of  $8,700,000  paid  to 
that  couDliy  by  tlte  powers  whose  ebipa  navigtUe  tbe  Scheldt 

aCHSLL,  ADGtwrnB,  1812-84  ;  b.  Rliineherk,  N.  Y. ;  graduated  at  Union  College ;  be- 
came a  lawyer,  and  entering  actively  into  politics,  wm  in  1858  the  Tammany  nominee 
for  governor.  He  was  collector  of  Ihe  port  of  New  York  under  Buchanan;  was  asao- 
dated  tn  the  directory  of  the  Vanderbilt  railroad  corahinstion;  offered  bail  for  the  ro 
lease  of  Jefferson  Davis,  1867;  member  of  committee  to  revise  eonstitution  of  New  York; 
QDsnccessfuI  Tammany  candidate  for  state  senator,  1877  and  for  mayor,  1878. 

BCHELXZHBBHS,  a,  village  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  8  m.  e.  of  Chemnitz.  Pop. 
■00,2242. 

■CHSIiLmO,  Frzedr.  Wilh.  Jos.  Yon,  an  Illustrious  Genuan  philosopher,  was  b.  at 
Leonberg,  in  WBrtemhurK,  Jan  27.  1775,  studied  at  Tubingen  and  Leipaic,  and  iu  1T08 
proceeded  to  Jena,  then  tlie  headquarters  of  speculative  uclivity  iu  Germauy.  through 
the  influence  of  Reinhold  and  Ficnte.  Bchelliug's  pliilosophical  londencics  were  origin- 
ally determined  by  Fichte;  ill  fact,  he  was  at  finjt  only  an  expounder,  lliough  an  eloqueut 
and  inilepeiident  one,  of  the  Fichlian  idealism,  as  one  may  see  from  his  earliest  speculti- 
live  writiuga,  Ueber  die  Maglieiikeit  ainer  Form  der  PhiUiK^ihis  (On  the  Poesibility  of  a  Form 
of  Philosopliy,  Tub.  1795),  fina  Idt  ais  Priiiap  der  PhiU/aophU  (Of  the  Ego  as  the  Prin- 
ciple of  Philosophy,  Tub.  1785),  and  others.  Gradually,  however,  Schelling  diverged 
from  his  teacher,  and  commenced  what  is  regarded  as  the  second  phase  of  bis  phUosophy. 
Ficbte'a  idealism  now  seemed  to  him  one-sided  and  imperfect  through  its  rigorous  and 
exclusive  subjectivity,  and  he  sought  to  harmonize  and  complete  it.  The  result  of  his 
speculations,  m  this  direction,  was  tlie  once  famous  JdentitdtaphiUnopkie  (Philosophy  of 
Identity),  whicli  claimed  to  show  that  the  only  true  knowledge,  and,  therefore,  the  only 
philosophy,  was  tiiat  of  the  infinite- absolute,  in  which  the  "  real  "  and  ideal,"  nature 
and  "spint, "  "  subject"  and  "  object, "are  recognized  as  absolutely  tbe  same;  and  wbich 
afflrmed  the  poesibility  of  our  attaining  to  such  knowledge  by  a  mysterious  process, 
known  aa  "intellectual  intuition,"  The  "Philosophy  of  Identity,"  Uiough  only  the 
second  sti^  in  Schelliug'a  speculative  career,  i«  tbe  most  important,  and  is  the  one  by 
vhlcb  be  IS  best  known  in  England— sir  William  Hamilton  having  elaborately  discussed 
il.  and  endeavored  to  demonstrate  its  untenahlenesa  in  his  essay  on  the  "  philosophy  of 
the  conditioned"  (see  Dincutxioruin  PhUimophy  and  LiUrature,  Education  and  Untreraly 
Rtfarm,  185S).  The  principal  works  in  which  it  is  more  or  less  completely  developed, 
are  Ideen  tu  einer  Ptiuoiop/ae  der  Na(ur  (Ideas  toward  a  Philosophy  of  Kulure,  Leips. 
1787,  aied.  1808);  Von  der  WtUteeie  dn»  Hypothec  der Hohtm  Phyuhmr  Erlavterung  de» 
ASganein^  Organitmut  (Of  the  World-soul.  an  Hypothesis  of  Ihe  higher  Physics  in  elud- 
dalion  of  the  UaiversBl  Organism,  Uamb.  1798,  8ded,  1809);  Ertie  SalKurf  eituia  i^itemi 
dir  HatiiTphiloK^hie  (First  Attempt  at  a  Systematic  Philosophy  of  Nature,  Jena,  179B); 
and  Syttein  dts  TraneendentaUn,  Jdealamiig  (System  of  Transcendental  Idealism,  Tub. 
1800).  In  1803,  after  llie  departure  of  Ficbte  from  Jena,  Schelling  was  appointed  to 
succeed  him,  but  in  the  following  year  went  to  Worzburg,  whence,  in  1B08,  he  was 
called  to  Munich  as  secretary  to  tbe  academy  of  arts,  and  was  ennobled  by  kin^  Haxi- 
milian-Joseph.  Here  be  lived  for  38  years,  during  the  last  14  of  which  he  occupied  the 
chair  of  pliilosophr  in  the  newly -established  university  of  Munich,  but  in  1841  he  fol- 
lowed a  call  from  Priedench-Wilhelm  IT.  to  Berlin,  where  he  mainly  resided  for  tbe  rest 
of  his  life.  He  died  at  the  baths  of  Ragaz,  in  Switzerland,  Aug,  30,  1854.  We  now 
revert  to  Schelling's  phiioaophical  career.  What  may  be  regarde<l  as  its  third  period,  if 
not  its  third  pliaae,  is  chiefly  marked  by  incessant  controversy.  With  the  exception  of 
DruTio,  Oder  vber  dot  OolllieAi  uruf  NaltiriitAe  Prineip  der  Dmgt  (Bruno,  a  IMalogue  con- 
ceraing  the  Divine  and  Natural  Principle  of  Things,  Berl.  1802),  and  the  VotUmnpn 
Utr  di«  XetAode  dee  Akademuduin  Studiumt  (Lectures  on  Uie  Method  of  Academical 
Study^  Stultg.  and  Tub.  1803),  most  ot  Scbelliug's  writings  are  polemicnl— often  hotly 
•0,  The  most  notable  are,  his  PhUoiop/ae  and  ReUgian  (Tub.  1804),  in  reply  to  Eschen- 
mayer;  Denlcmal  der  Schrift  von  den  Gdttlichxn  Bingen  (Tub.  1812),  in  reply  to  Jacobi ;  and 
Darie^ng  del  WahrenVfrlidltni»seederJfatuTp?iiioiophieturwrbc*'erUnFuJite'tehenLehrs 
(Statement  of  the  true  relation  of  the  Nature -philosophy  lo  the  improved  Fichtian  Doc- 
trine, Tub.  1806),  Meanwhile,  n  most  formidable  adversary  had  risen  up  in  his  old  col- 
lege frienil  Hegel  (q.v,),  who  was  at  first  an  ardent  disciple  of  Schelling's,  just  as  Schell- 
ing bad  been  of  Mchte,  but  who  had,  in  a  similar  manner,  broken  away,  and  was  now 
pursuing  an  independent,  and  professedly  antagonistic,  course  of  speculation.  During 
the  reign  of  Hegelianiam,  Elchilliag  preserved  an  almost  unbroken  silence.  For  more 
Ihao  2uycaEs  he  published  almost  nothing,  but  we  know  that  be  was  far  from  being  idle. 
He  was  oheerving  narrowly  the  practical  as  well  as  the  speculative  results  of  the  rival 
system,  and  maturing  liis  own  philosophy  for  the  final  phase  which  it  assumed,  and 
which  he  called  vuionsly,  the  "positive,  the  "historical,"  and  the  "system  of  free- 
dom"— the  design  of  which  was  to  interpret,  at  once  philosophically  and  reverentially. 


which  be  called  vuionsly,  the  "positive,  the  "historical,"  and  the  "system  of  free- 
dom"— the  design  of  which  was  to  interpret,  at  once  philosophically  and  reverentially. 
the  history,  and,  especially,  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  Schelling  admitted  that 
his  earlier  speculations,  though  sound  in  themselves,  attained  only  to  "  n^alive"  trutti. 
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might  be  a  belierflr  Id  a  personal  God,  or  even  in  a  Trinity,  with  a  whole  Augsbure 
Coofeaston  to  boot,  he  began  to  apply  or  develop  in  a  practitil  way  what  he  conceived 
to  he  the  principles  of  his  syatem.  It  cannot  be  said  that  tlie  result  has  proved  satiafac- 
tory,  tlKiugh  many  of  hlit  contemporBxieB  tliought  it  would — Neaoder.  for  example, 
dedicating  to  him,  in  the  moat  etUogiatic  terms,  the  flrat  volume  of  his  KinJumgtteAic/Ue, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  in  harmony  with  Schelling'a  new  philosophy.  'The  writinp 
that  contain  thefruitaof  Scheilfng'a  latest  thinking  were  for  the  moat  part  poBlhumousTr 
puhliabed,  although  a  general  idea  of  them  had  become  known  to  uie  public  through 
Bucb  lectures  as  those  on  the  PhUot^phy  of  Mji^dogy,  and  the  PhUotaphy  of  Betdatiini. 
Schelling's  SAmmiUeJuf  Werke  fl4  vola,  Btuttg,*! 856-61)  were  edited  bv  liis  sona,  Kari 
Fiiedr,  Aue.,  and  Hermann  Schelling.  His  correspondence  waa  published  at  Munich 
in  1863.  VariouH  French  wrilera,  such  aa  MM,  Matter,  Berausat,  Cousin,  Michelet,  have 
tried  (with  indifferent  success)  to  explain  the  great  mystic  to  their  countrymen;  and 
English  philoaopliical  iiteisture  ia  dubiously  associated  with  his  name,  through  what  may 
be  called  the  somnambular  plaeiarisma  of  a  kindred  genius.  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 
These  were  first  pointed  out  by  ftof.   Ferrier  in  Ba6kvioo^»  MagatinB,  Mar.  1840. 

SOHEK,  AiAXANDEa  Jacob, b.  Weatphalla,  1826;d. U.S.,  1881 ; studied atBonn, and 
Tubingen ;  <»editor,  1849-Bl,  of  WeitphaUtehet  Kireh^nhiaa,  and  editor  of  FoibWott  fiir 
8ladl  und  Land;  editorially  connected  with  the  Methodic  Quarterlj/  Bmiett  and  Tt« 
Mt&wduit;  has  contributed  to  the  Independent,  GArwHan  Adwealt,  The  Worid.  and  Apple- 
ton'fand  MoCUnloek and Etnmg'a Cydipadia.  Hepablished,withRev.  QcormR.Ciooka. 
a  Lat*n-Engli*h  Seliool  Letieon,  and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Btdger's  Oyelopadia  ^ 


BuuBJf  Bi'iU,  a  large  and  famous  mining  city  of  Hungary,  stands  In  a  narrow  moun- 
tain gorge,  at  the  he^ht  of  1054  ft.,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  66  m.  n.  of  Peatb. 
Besides  the  town  proper  there  are  sli  suburbs,  some  of  which,  however,  are  at  a  dis- 
tance of  several  mllea;  the  town  proper  had  (1890)  15,280  fnhabitanta.  The  academy 
for  mining  and  woodcraft,  embracing  collections  of  minerals  and  a  chemical  laboratory, 
Is  the  principal  building,  and  forms  the  chief  architeetural  feature  of  the  town.  The 
town  was  In  existence  in  the  8th  century,  and  in  the  13th  century  the  mints  were 
spoken  of,  and  not  as  though  tbey  were  at  all  new,  A  highly-eateemed  kind  of  tobMCCO- 
pipe  heads  is  manufactured  here.  The  mines,  which  extend  under  the  town,  have 
been  worked  for  centuries,  though  recently  they  yielded  but  an  Inconsldenble  profit. 
They  produce  gold  and  sliver,  as  well  as  copper.  Iron,  and  sulphur. 

SCHETCK,  Kabl  Emanuel,  b.  1623;  Swiss  statesman;  was  elected  prea.  of  the  re- 
public, for  the  sixth  time,  1893.  He  was  in  politics  a  progressive  radical.  He  was  head 
of  the  department  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1896. 

BtSSHCK,  Noah  Hukt,  s.n.,  b.  New  Jersey,  1825;  graduated  at  Princeton  colics 
bl844,  and  atQamblertiieological  seminary  In  lw8;  ordained  aminiater  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church,  rsctor,  for  several  yeare,  of  Emmanuel  church,  Baltimore;   became 

Kstor  of  St.  Ann's  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  in  1869.  He  eatabliahed  and  edited,  1868- 
,  the  'Wastern.  CMrchman,  Chicago;  was  co-editor  of  the  iVofiMtonf  CAureAinsn  in 
1867;  contributed  to  the  y/etien^BpiteopaJian,  and  published  numerous  Ecrmona,  essays, 
treatises,  and  orations.    He  d.  1886. 

S0HEVI;K,  Robebt  ComORO,  1809-W;  b.  Ohio ;  graduated  at  Miami  university,  1B27: 
taught  there;  admitted  to  the  bar;  served  in  the  state  legislature;  in  1848  elM;ted  to 
congreBS,  where  lie  served  four  terms;  minister  to  Brazil  1851-M.  "When  the  warbrok« 
out  he  was  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  sferved  at  Bull  Run,  in  West  Virginia,  and 
in  the  Shenandoah  valley.  In  the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  he  commanded  a  division 
ender  Bigel,  and  had  bis  arm  shattered  bv  a  ball.  He  continued  in  the  army,  but  in 
1868  was  araln  elected  to  congreBS,  where  he  remained  unti!lB71,  when  he  was  appointed 
miuisler  to  Blngland  by  President  Qrant,  which  position  he  held  until  the  spring  of  1874. 

BOHEHECTAST,  a  co.  In  e.  New  York,  intersected  In  the  e.  by  the  Erie  canal,  the 
New  Tork  Central  and  Hudson  River,  several  branches  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson, 
the  Schenectady  and  Boston,  and  the  West  Shore  railroads;  200  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  29,797, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  U  drained  by  Norman's  Kill,  the  Mohawk, 
and  Schoharie  rivers.    Co.  seat,  Schenectady. 

SOHUTECTAST,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Schenectady  co.,  N.  T.;  on  the  Mohawk  river, 
the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  and  the  Now  York  Central  and  Hudson 
River  railroads;  17  miles  w.  of  Albany.  It  U  one  of  the  oldest  places  In  the  state, 
having  been  settled  by  Arent  Van  Corlear  in  Iftei.  In  1690,  Feb.  9.  the  Inhabitant* 
were  massacred  by  the  French  and  Indians,  and  in  1748,  a  second  massacre  occurred 
here.  It  was  Incoiporatod  as  a  city  In  1798.  Schenectady  Is  the  seat  of  Union  coll^ 
(founded  In  179G)  with  a  preparatory  school;  and  has' the  Ellia  hospital,  free  public 
library,  opera-houae,  city  ball,  a  state  armory,  court-house,  and  county  bnlldlngs,  chil- 
dren's home,  home  for  the  friendless,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  water- 
works supplied  from  wella  In  Immense  gravel  beds,  national,  state,  and  savings  banks, 
a'Kiut  25  churches,  and  dally,  weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  manufactures  are 
t  irled  and  Important,  including  ahawla,  knit  goods,  locomotives,  agricultural  Imple- 
ments, steel  springs,  stoves,  brushes  and  brooms,  flour,  varnish,  sashes,  doors,  and 
lilinds,  carriages,  pumps,  Are  engines,  electrical  apparatus,  etc.     Pop.  '90,  19,908. 
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L,  Edhomb  Hbkri  Adolpbb,  French  theologfst  ftnd  critic,  bom  tn  Fsrla, 
April  8,  1815.  He  studied  theology  in  Engl&nd  and  Strubura,  uid  in  1846  Viu  ap- 
pointed professor  of  exegesis  ftt  GeDeva.  Owing  to  cbniigeB  In  hb  relieious  cooTlctions 
he  resigned  hi£  profeasorahtp  In  1850,  And  removed  to  TersAllles,  where  be  beaded  a 
tibenl  moTement  In  the  French  Episcopal  chnrcb,  tuid  after  the  establishment  of  the 
republic  was  a  lifeloDK  member  of  the  senate.  With  Colanl,  he  was  for  a  long  time 
e  Jltor  of  the  Herat  dt  TlUolagie  el  de  PhUotophie  Chr&ittint,  later  on  the  staff  of  the  Bibli<t- 
Mgae  Uaiverttlh,  Bud  contributor  to  the  PaiiB  Tempt.  He  died  at  Versailles,  March  18, 
1880.  His  publlc&tlouB  include:  Milanga  de  Critique  Rtligietue  (1800);  £ivde>  iiir  la 
Lilttralure  Contemporaine  (1883-05,  10  vols.);  £tud£i  Critiquet  de  lAUfralan  (1876);  Diderot, 
i'ude  (1880);  Melekior  Grimm  (1880),  and  many  others. 

BCHBE'ZO  (Ital.  jest,  sport).  In  music.  A  term  applied  to  a  paasage  or  movement  of 
a  lively  and  sportive  character,  forming  a  part  of  a  musical  composition  of  some  length, 
as  a  symphony,  quartet,  or  sonata. 

SCHSTEKDISnf  (pron.  Stdnetiiagen),  a  populous  and  thriving  village  In  s.  Holland, 
Is  sitoated  on  the  coast  of  the  North  sea,  about  one  mile  from  the  Hague.  Pop.  '60, 
I7,2TZ.  FtBhing.ls  the  chief  Industry.  It  Is  the  most  fashionable  sea-bathing  resort  in 
the  Netherlands,  and  is  visited  by  many  dlstingnished  strangers,  there  being  an  excet- 
leol  iwth-hoase,  and  hotels.  In  the  neighborhood  are  summer  residences  of  the  royal 
family  and  noDlllty.  There  are  two  roads  from  the  Hague  to  Schevenlngen,  one  of 
which,  the  "Oud£weg,"  Is  a  long  avenue  of  fine  trees  and  wooded  banks,  with  a  tram- 
way for  paaaengera  and  goods. 

SCWTHPABTtTJiT,  GiOTAJnn,  a  distinguished  Italian  astronomer,  beat  known  for  his 
olMervations,  in  liUnet  Mars,  of  the  so-called  "double  canals  "  which  tiear  his  name. 
He  waa  bom  at  Saviglluio,  March  5,  1835,  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Turin,  and 
punned  his  Mtronomleal  studies  at  the  observatories  of  Berlin  and  Pulkowa.  He  be- 
came in  186Q  astronomer  ftt  the  Milan  observatory  and  two  years  later  Its  director.  In 
1881  he  dIscoTwed  the  planet  Sesperia.  Of  his  numerous  important  writings  may  be 
mentioned  The  Belatim  betteten  Comete  and  Palling  Slars  (1871) ;  The  Preeurdmi  vf  Coper- 
nieat  iti  AtUigaily  OSIZ);  ObitTvatiotu  (» the  If ooemait  of  notation  and  the  Topography  of  the 
Planet  Mart  (1878-86). 

aOglBWAII',  a  t.  In  s.  Holland,  situated  on  the  Schle,  which  is  connected  with  the 
Maas  by  a  canal.  Pop.  '06,  28,!S3.  The  streets  are  uarrow,  irregularly  built,  and, 
compared  with  other  Diitch  towns,  have  a  dirty  appearance,  from  the  dlstOlerlea,  malt- 
ing-works,  and  graln-mllli.  It  has  diurchea,  sr  synagogue,  a  theab«,  a  gymnasium, 
normal  and  other  schools. 

SOmiLEX,  JoHunr  Chbistofh.  Fbiedbicb  ton,  one  of  the  greatest  poetical 
geniuaes  of  Germany,  was  b.  at  Harbach,  a  little  town  of  Wtlrtemberg,  on  Nov.  II,  1750- 
Hia  father,  Job.  KsiSpar  Schiller,  was  overseer  of  the  nurseries  attached  to  a  country-seat 
of  the  duke  of  WDrtemberg.    Schiller  received  his  fliat  formal  instruction  from  the  parish 

Gleat  Uoser,  at  Lorch;  and  In  1773,  the  duke,  who  had  formed  a  favorable  opinion 
th  of  Schiller  and  bis  father,  offered  to  educate  the  boy,  free  of  expense,  at  the  mili- 
tary academy  founded  by  him  at  the  castle  of  Solitude,  and  afterward  transferred  to 
Stuttgart  under  the  name  of  Karls-schule.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  entering  the 
rigorous  academy,  Schiller  tried  to  devote  himself  to  jurisprudence.  Bis  success  in  the 
new  study  was  small,  and  after  two  Tears  he  exchanged  it  for  medicine.  But  literature,  - 
cspeciall]r  poetry,  was  the  secret  iool  of  his  soul,  and  its  chief  delight.  Already  the 
cnaracteriatlcs  of  his  genios — his  tendendes  toward  epic  and  dramatic  idealism — were 
showing  themselves  in  his  predilections.  His  flrst  literary  atUmpis  of  any  moment  were 
dmmatio — DerStwUntton  .yasMuaQdC^>*nitMK>»Jf«fie£— which  were  coosigoed  (doubt- 
less not  without  reason)  to  the  fire.  Ueanwhlle,  the  poet's  general  Intellectual  culture 
and  his  proCesaianal  studies  went  steadily  on;  and  In  1780  he  passed  as  a  military  sur- 
geon, but  with  no  liking  for  such  a  career.  In  1778  Scliiller  completed  the  first  sketch 
of  his  memorable  drama,  Die  E&uier  (The  Robbers),  the  publication  of  which,  in  1780, 
excited  the  most  violent  enthusiasm  among  the  young  -all  over  Qermany,  so  wild,  and 
strong,  and  glowing  were  the  passion  and  fancy  displayed  in  it.  Respectable  people, 
dignitaries,  f  uactionaries  and  the  like,  were,  of  course,  deeply  scandalized ;  aud  the  duke 
himself,  a  "serene  highness"  sort  of  man,  was  induced  to  lecture  the  poet  on  his  delin- 
tiuency,  and  forbade  him  to  write  any  more  poetry  "without  submitting  It  to  Au 
inspecnoni"  In  1783  The  Sobben  was  brought  upon  the  stage  at  Mannheim— the  poet 
being  present  without  the  knowledge  of  his  supenors,  tiie  result  of  which  was  arrest  for 
a  forinlgbt!  This  led  to  further  complications,  and  finally.  In  October  of  the  same  year, 
Schiller  fled  from  the  hatah  service  ot  the  duke  into  Franconia,  and  lived  for  a  year 
under  a  feigned  name  at  Bauerbacb,  near  Meiningen,  where  he  completed  his  Fieaeo  and 
Cabaie  vnd  lAAe,  iDegun  at  Stuttgart.  Don  Varlot  was  also  skelchea  in  outline  liere.  In 
Bcpt-,  1788,  he  went  hack  to  Mannheim,  and  was  for  some  time  closely  connected 
with  actors  and  theatrical  life.  To  this  period  belong  several  of  his  lesser  poctna.  With 
(he  Ci^xiXo  und  Lidje  above  mentioned  ended  the  first  poetic  period  in  Schiller's  career, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Stunn  und  Drang  period,  in  wliich  a  burning  energy  of  passion 
and  a  robust  extravagance,  passiiig  often  into  sheer  bombast  of  speecn.  are  the  predomi- 
nnnt  characteristics.  In  Mar.,  ITKt,  Schiller  left  Mannlielm  and  proceeded  to  Leipzig, 
iv'here  he  became  acqu^nteil,  among  others,  with  Hulxtr  and  KUrner.  and  wrote  his  beau 
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ttful  Litd  mn  die  VnvM;  thence,  after  a  few  monUiB,  he  went  Xa  Dresden,  -Vrhen  he 

began  the  piBclice  of  composing  during  the  night,  which  bo  fatallv  awisted  in  shorting 
his  lite,  her  OtiglerHher  (Tlie  Ohosl-aeer),  a  Btrikiogly  powerful  romance,  was  written 
berei  and  the  drama  of  Don  Oarlct  was  completed.  In  17ST  he  was  invited  to  Weimar, 
and  was  at  once  warmly  received  by  Herder  and  Wieland;  but  some  years  elapsed  before 
Goethe  and  lie  could  undcrslaod  one  aooLher;  after  that,  Ihey  became  the  cloeest  friends. 
Henceforth,  Schiller  owed  more  to  Gioethe  than  to  all  other  men :  we  may  even  call  the 
later  and  beet  writings  of  Bcbiller  inspirations  of  Ooetbe.  The  Htudj  of  the  spirit  and 
literature  of  antiquity  in  particular  exercised  a  wholesome  iafluence  over  him,  and  in  fais 
Gdtter  Qriecheniand*  (Gods  of  Greece),  which  belongs  to  this  stage,  we  see  how  calm,  and 
clear,  and  sunoy  his  once  turbid  and  stanuful  imagiDauon  was  gradually  becoming. 
lieiuhold  of  Jena  introduced  him  lo  the  Eautian  philosophy,  and  for  Eome  little  time 
Schiller  wus  in  danger  of  lapsing  from  a  poet  into  a  metaphysician.  The  pbilosaphical 
and  esthetic  treatises  springmg  out  of  this  new  study  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title  of  Kkiru  ^aUehen  Schriften  [4  vols.,  Jena,  1793-1802).  His  Gftchirhte  det 
Dr^maJShrigen  Knegi  (History  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War)  originally  appeared  in  the 
TaidieiikaUndtr  far  UatMn  (1700-93).  On  the  occasion  of  the  poet's  marriage  in  1790 
with  Cliarlot1«  von  Lcngefold,  the  duke  of  Heiningen  made  him  a  hofntih  (pn^.ooun- 
clior);  the  French  republic  also  conferred  on  him  the  right  of  cilizenship;  and  m  1809 
the  emperor  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  nobility.  While  Btsying  for  a  yepr  with  bis  relS' 
tives  in  Whrteniberg  he  wrote  bis  exquisite  Bru^e  uber  a»thetitche  ErwAung  (Letters  oo 
.Esthetic  Culture).  This  period,  reaching  to  the  close  of  1704,  is  generally  regarded  ai 
Schiller's  traruition  period;  in  poetic  accomplishment  it  is  not  rich,  but  in  earnest, 
thoughtful,  and  manifold  speculation  it  was  highly  important  U>  the  poet,  and  we  find 
tliat  It  prepared  the  way  for  the  last  and  most  splendid  development  of  his  geoius.  Ailer 
170S  the  nnest  of  his  lyrics  and  dramas  were  produced — as  Ser  Bpaiiergatig  and  the  Liad 
(&?■  Qloeke  (Song  of  the  Bell)  in  1786,  Wc^leruiein  (1769),  Maria  StaaH  (1800),  Die  Juftg- 
frau  Don  'JrUant  (1801),  Braut  ton  Mettina  (Bride  of  Messina,  1803).  and  finally,  taa 
greatest  drama,  WilAdm  TeS  {^804).  But  his  hculth  had  been  long  giving  way,  pertly 
owing  to  a  natural  weakness  of  constitution,  and  partly  to  incessant  application  to  study; 
and  on  May  9,  1806,  he  eipired,  at  the  early  ago  of  48.  Ever  since  bis  death  the  tame 
of  bcbiller  lias  been  on  the  increase;  he  has  long  been  recognized  aa,  next  to  Goethe,  the 
greatest  poet  that  Oermany  has  produced,  and  innumerable  editions  of  bis  works  in 
whole  or  part  have  been  published.  The  best  account  of  him  and  his  works  is  given  t^ 
Carlyle  in  his  Lffe  t^  I^vOneA  SehiUer  (Lond.  1835).    See  DOntner's  S.'a  LeUn  (1880X 

BCnnjJS^,  JoBAKKES,  b.  Saxony,  1828  ;  studied  art  at  Berlin  and  Dresden.  He 
resided  for  a  number  of  years  In  Rome,  and  in  1868  was  made  professor  at  the  Dresden 
royal  academy  of  art.  His  most  famous  works  are  the  group  representing  the  Beaaons, 
now  at  Dresden  ;  the  Schiller  monument  at  Vienna,  and  tne  later  designed  fife-aize  figures 
on  :t:  the  gronp  "Amor  and  Psyche^"  the  Grand  National  Monument  or.  the  NIeder- 
wald,  and  the  statue  of  the  Emperor  WllUam  I.  at  Wiesbaden  (1894). 

flCHIHISti,  Karl  Fbirdr.  ,  a  German  architect  of  great  celebrity  in  his  own  Lountry, 
was  b.  at  Neuruppin.  Mar.  13,  1781,  and  studied  the  principles  of  drawing  and  design  at 
Berlin  under  I'rof.  Giily,  In  1803  he  went  to  Italy  lo  extend  his  professional  know- 
ledge ;  but  on  bis  return  in  1805  he  found  the  aspect  of  public  affairs  so  threatening 
that  he  could  obtain  littla  employment,  and  was  forced  to  betake  himself  to  landscape- 
painting.  In  May,  1811,  be  was  elected  a  member  of,  and  in  1820  a  professor  at,  the  Ber- 
lin academy  of  arts.  Other  offices  and  honors  were  also  conferred  on  him.  He  Jted 
Uct.  9,  1841.  The  designs  to  which  he  chicfiy  owes  his  reputation  are  those  of  the  royal 
guard-house,  the  memorial  of  the  war  of  liberation,  the  new  theater,  the  new  Potsdam 
gate,  the  artillery  and  engineers'  school,  in  Berlin  ;  the  casino  in  Potsdam;  another  in 
the  gardens  of  Prince  EarTet  Blienike,  near  Potsdam;  and  a  great  number  of  castles, 
couQtrv-houses.  churches,  and  public  buildings.  Schinkel  was  a  man  of  powerful  and 
original  genius;  his  designs  are  remarkable  for  the  unity  of  idea  by  which  they  are  per- 
vaded, and  the  vigor,  b^uty,  and  harmony  of  their  details.  See  Kugler's  Sari  Fhadr. 
SrJUiikel  (Berlin,  184S). 

SCHI  TUB,  a  genus  of  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  natural  order  anaeardiae«i,  natives  of 
South  America.  The  leaves  so  abound  in  a  resinous  or  turpentine-like  fluid,  that  upon 
the  least  swelling  of  the  other  portions  of  the  leaf  by  moisture  it  is  discharged  fnan  the 
sacs  which  contain  it.  Thus  they  flll  the  air  with  fragrance  after  rain,  or  if  thrown 
into  water,  slart  and  jump  about  as  it  alive,  discharging  jets  of  this  peculiar  fluid.  Ths 
same pbenoroeaon  is  exhibited  byUieleavesof  somesp^^of  the  IdndredgeDOs dumiHa. 
of  wMch  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  our  greenhousee.  Tne  leaves  and 
twigs  when  bniiaed  have  a  very  strong  odor  of  turpentine. 

BCEIO,  a  t,  in  Italy,  12  m.  n,  n.  w.  of  Vlf  cnia,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  between  the 
rivers  Iieogra  and  Timoncblo'  pop.  '87,  7302.  It  contains  manufactories  of  woolen 
cloth,  marble  qnarries,  and  silk,  clay,  and  dye  works.  It  Is  somewhat  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs,  and  has  churches,  hospitals,  and  other  public  bnOdlngi. 
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flUUUM,  Webterm,  a  celebrated  dtsmptlon  of  commnnion  in  the  westeni  church, 
which  arose  out  of  a  disputed  claim  to  tlie  guccession  to  tlie  papal  Ihrooe.  On  the  deatli  of 
Gregory  XI.  in  1878,  a  Neapolitan,  Bartolomeo  Prignano,  was  chosen  pope  by  the  major- 
rily  of  the  cardinals  in  a  conclave  at  Rome  under  the  name  Urban  VI.  hood  afterward, 
however,  a  number  of  these  cardinals  withdrew,  revoked  the  election,  which  theT 
declared  not  to  have  been  tree,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  factions  in  Rome  by  which 
the  conclave  had,  according  to  them,  been  overawed;  and,  in  consequence,  they  pro- 
ccpded  to  choose  another  pope  under  the  name  CJement  VII.  The  latter  fixed  his  see  at 
Avignon,  while  Urban  VI.  lived  at  Rome.  Each  piartrhad  ite  adherents,  and  in  each  a 
rival  auccesaion  was  maintained  down  to  the  council  of  Ksa  in  1410,  in  which  sesembly 
both  were  deposed,  and  a  tliird  pope,  John  XXIII.,  was  elected.  This  measure  not 
having  been  acquiesced  in  by  all,  n  new  council  was  convened  at  Constance  iu  1417,  in 
which  not  alone  the  former  rivals,  but  even  the  new  pontiff  elected,  by  consent  of  the 
two  parties,  at  Pisa,  were  set  aside,  and  Olho  Colonna  was  elecled  unitcr  the  nnme.  of 
Martin  V.  In  this  elcclion  the  whole  body  maybe  said  to  have  acquiesced;  but  one  of 
the  claimants.  Peter  de  Liica;  called  Benedict  XIII.,  remained  obstinate  in  the  asserlion 
of  his  right  till  his  death  in  1480.  The  schism,  however  may  be  said  to  have  terminated 
in  1417,  having  thus  endured  nearly  40  years. 

SCEIB'IU,  the  name  gix-en  to  one  of  the  very  small  intervals  known  in  the  theory  of 
music,  wiiich  amounts  to  the  diSerenco  between  the  comma  dHotaeum  and  amima  tgn- 
toitieunt.     Sea  Couka. 

■CHIBT  (Qt,  lehuloi,  spilt)  is  a  term  applied  somewhat  loosely  to  indurated  clays,  as 
bituminous  schist  and  mica  schist.  It  is  more  correctly  confined  to  the  metamorphic 
strata,  which  consist  of  plates  of  diflerent  minerals,  as  mica  schist,  made  up  of  layers  of 
quartz  separated  by  laminte  of  mica;  chlorite  schist,  a  green  rock  in  which  the  layers  of 
chlorit«  are  separated  by  plates  of  granite  or  felspar;  and  hornblende  schist,  a  black  rock 
composed  of  layers  of  bombiende  and  felspar,  with  a  little  quartz. 

KHIZ'DFBTTE,  a  microscopic  organism  belonging  to  Cohn's  order  khiMo^iorea, 
and  allied  to  bacteria,  having  so  near  a  relation  indeed  as  to  bo  regarded  as  a  variety  of 
bafiUu»,  or  as  a  phase  in  the  growth  of  this  organism.  Bee  Oeru  Theory  of  Dib- 
BASE.  But  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  classified,  a  certain  kind  of  achizopliyte  la 
one  of  the  organisms  which  are  regarded  as  diteate  germt,  and,  as  has  probably  been  es- 
tablished, is  the  pecutlardisease  sermin  the«uin«;i^jru«{q.v.)of  this  country.  Whether 
it  has  any  agency  in  the  producflon  of  otlier  diseases  is  uncertain,  for  whatever  agency 
disease  germs  have  in  producing  disease,  the  precise  manner  of  communicstioo  hois  not 
been  determined. 

SCHLAGDrTWEIT,  HmtMAim,  AsoLF,  and  Robrbt,  three  brothers  b.  In  Munich 
-Hermann  1826,  and  Adolf  1»29;  Itobert,  the  youngest,  in  IH^iil.  While  at  tbu  univeni.. 
the  two  older  brothers  made  original  researches,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  Alps;  in  18ul 
they  explored  the  vidnity  of  Monte  Rosa,  the  highest  peak  of  which  they  were  Uie  first 
to  ascend  and  measure  accurately,  finding  its  height  14,284  French  feet.  In  1854  the 
three  brothers  were  gent  out  by  the  British  East  ludia  company  to  continue  the  scien- 
tific survey  of  lu^ia.  They  ascended  the  Himalaya  mounlains,  examining  the  glacier 
ofMilun,  10  m.  long  and  8.000  ft.  broad;  crossing  4  passes  about  18,000  ft.  high;  the  . 
peak  of  Gunshankosor,  19,840  ft.  high,  near  the  sources  of  the  Indus;  and  on  the  high- 
,ji  of  Thibet,  reached  an  elevation  of  22.280  feet.     The  whole  extent  of  their 


travels  was  about  18,01X1  miles.     Adolf,  having  determined  to  continue  liis  researches, 
advanced  alone  into  regions  of  Thibet  and  Turkistan  never  visited  byanvsi' 
traveler.    He  lost  his  hfe  1857,  probably  through  the  hostility  and  misapprehen 


the  native  tribes.     Hermann  d.  1883 ;  Robert,  1885. 

IffHT. ATTffFWT Aff ,  one  of  the  most  dietlnguisbed  spas  of  Germany,  on  the  northern 
fronlior  of  the  Bhelngau  district,  6  m.  w.  of  Weiabaden,  in  a  beautiful  and  secluded  sit. 
n^ioD,  embosomed  amid  wooded  hills.  The  water  of  the  baths  has  a  temperature  i>( 
80°  y.,  and  contains  the  muiiates  and  carbonates  of  lime,  soda,  and  magnesia,  with  a 
slight  excess  of  carbonic  acid.  The  baths  have  a  marvelous  effect  in  beautifying  the/ 
■Un,  and  In  aootlilng  and  tranquillizii^.  The  village  is  itMU  very  un&U,  and  the  pei^ 
manent  popolatlon  In  1805  was  only  400. 

\  KXL&TTEE,  MiCHASL,  1716-00 ;  h.  Switeerland ;  educated  at  St.  Gall ;  was 
ordained  and  tent  by  the  synods  of  Holland  to  the  German  Reformed  emigrants  in 
I^Dsylvania;  was  pastor  of  the  Reformed  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  Gennantown, 
1746-61 ;  and  organized  churches  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
He  assisted  in  organizing  the  synod  of  the  German  Reformed  church  in  1747;  visited 
Europe  in  1751,  and  returned  with  six  other  missionaries.  In  1767  he  was  chaplain  of 
an  expedition  to  Nova  Scotia  against  the  French,  and  espousing  the  cause  of  the  colo- 
nies at  the  ontbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  imprisoned  in  1777. 

ICBIXeEL,  AuorrsT  Wilhblm  von,  a  distinguished  critic,  poet,  and  scholar,  was  b. 
at  Hanover,  Sept.  8,  1767,  and  studied  at  GOlttngen,  where  he  acquired  a  reputation 
bj  his  devotion  to  philological  and  classical  studies.  He  first  began  1o  assume  a  prom- 
inent position  in  literature  while  a  lecturer  at  Jena,  contributing  assiduously  to  Schiller's 
Arm  and  M^um-Aimanadl,  aad  to  ttM  Amganein*  LUeratvrttitting,     About  tlic  sum? 
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SchlafUMilt.  ^^^ 

time  Ilia  translation  of  Sbskespeftre  began  to  appear  (9  vols.  Ben.  1197-1810).  the  influ- 
ence of  which  on  Gennan  poetrj  and  the  German  ittage  was  equally  great.  Bubee- 
queotly  the  poet  Tieck,  witli  Scblegei's  consent,  undertook  a  revision  of  the  work. 
togetlier  with  a  tt^nslation  of  such  pieces  as  Schlegel  liad  omitted  (12  vols.  BerL 
Iffio,  1839,  1843);  and  from  their  conjoint  labors  tlie  people  of  Germany  are  able  to  form 
a  faitliful  idea  of  the  surpasaing  genius  of  our  countryman.  Schlegei  also  deliverwl 
at  Jena  a  series  of  lectures  on  Eestuetics,  and,  along  with  his  brother  Friedrich,  edited 
tlie  Aihenaam  (3  vols.  Berl.  1796-1800),  which  in  spite  of,  perhaps  because  of,  the  sevet 
ity  of  its  criticism,  giive  a  llTcly  and  wholesome  impulse  to  Ibe  poetry  of  its  time.  He 
publislied  besides  his  first  volume  of  poems  (G«*yi(e,  TOl).  1800);  and.  again  in  company 
with  his  brother,  the  CfiarafatruHlcen  vnd  KritUceit  [2  vols.  Kanigsb.  1801).  In  1803 
SchlSfjel  left  Jena  for  Berlin,  where  he  gave  a  second  series  of  lectures  on  literature, 
art,  and  the  spirit  of  the  lime.  Next  year  appeare<l  his  Ion,  an  antique  tragedy  o'. 
cOnaidemble  merit.  It  was  followed  by  his  Spaa.  Tluater  (2  vols.  Berlin,  1808-fl),  con- 
Bisting  of  5  pieces  of  Calderon's,  admirably  translated,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to 
make  that  poet  quite  a  favorite  with  the  German  people;  and  hia  Blumeiutrdjute  der 
Dal..  Span.,  uadPorttig.  Poetie  (Berl.  1804),  a  charming  collection  of  lyrics  from  the 
BUiiny  south,  from  the  sppearancc  of  wliich  dates  the  natural iialiou  in  Gcnnan  verse  of 
tlie  inctricftl  forms  of  the  Romanic  races.  Probably  his  most  Taiuabie,  and  certainly 
his  moat  widely  popular  work,  was  h'laVorlMangea  uber  dramatitehe  Kurut  und  LUertUur 
(3  vols.  Heidelb.  1809-11),  origioally  delivered  at  Vienna,  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and 
translated  into  most  European  langunges.  During  1811-15  Schlegel  published  a  new 
collection  of  his  poems  (AwMeAd  Werke),  which  contains  his  masterpieces,  "Arion," 
"Pygmalion,"  "St,  Lucas,"  and  is  notable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  poetic 
forms,  as  also  for  the  singular  facility  and  elegance  ot  the  versification.  In  1818 
Scblegel.  now  raised  into  the  ranks  of  liie  nobility,  and  privileged  to  use  the  sacred 
voa  before  his  name,  was  appointed  professor  ot  history  in  the  uniTewily  of  Bonn,  and 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  and  to  philological  research. 
He  was  one  of  the  first  students  of  Sanskrit  in  Germany,  established  a  Sanskrit  print- 
ing-office at  Bonn,  and  an  IndiicAe  fl*itotti4(3  vols.  Bonn,  1820-36).  Among  the  proofs 
of  his  scboliirly  activity  in  this  department  of  knowledge  may  be  mentioned  his  edLtioii 
of  the  Bhagnead  Gila,  an  episode  from  the  epic  poem  MaJmh&rata.  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation {2d  ed.  Bonn,  1816),  nnd  of  part  of  the  Rimdnana  (Bonn,  1829-39).  His  other 
works  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Schlegel  was  not  happy  in  his  domestic  relations. 
He  was  twice  married,  firet  to  a  daughter  of  Prof.  Michaelis,  of  GfltUngen,  and  again  to 
a  daughter  of  Prof.  Paulus,  of  Heidelberg,  but  In  both  cases  a  sepamdoD  soon  became 
ueccaaaiy.  Schlegel  was  quarrelsome,  jealous,  and  ungenerous  in  his  relations  with 
lilerary  men,  and  did  not  even  shrink  from  slander  when  bis  spleen  was  excited.  Hs 
died  Uay  12,  1840. 

8GHLS0EL,  Earl  'Wilhblu  Fribdrics  von,  distinguished  both  for  his  scholarship 
and  intcUeciual  ability,  waa  a  brother  ot  the  preceding,  and  was  b.  at  Hanover,  Mar. 
10,  1773.  He  studied  at  GOttingen  nnd  Leipsic,  and  in  1797  published  his  flrat  work, 
Qntdun  und  Rdmer  (The  Greeks  and  Romans),  which  won  praise  from  old  Heyne.  It 
waa  followed  in  the  course  ot  a  year  by  his  Oeiehichte  der  Pottie  der  Orieeien  und 
Bamer  (History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Poetry),  a  sort  of  fragmentary  continuation  of  the 
former.  Both  ot  these  productions  bore  evidence  of  rich  learning.  Independent 
thought,  and  a  tborou^h  appreciation  of  the  principles  and  method  of  historic  criti- 
cism; but  the  chief  vehicle  at  this  time  for  the  dissemination  of  his  philoBopbical  views 
ot  literature  was  the  sharp-fanged  periodical  called  the  AUi^Ttaum,  edited  by  himself  and 
his  brother,  August  Wilhelm.  Proceeding  to  Jena,  he  started  there  as  a  prioai-docent, 
holding  lectures  on  philosophy,  which  met  with  great  applause,  and  still  editing  the 
ACAenaum,  to  which  be  also  l!egan  to  contribute  poems  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in 
the'moet  diverse  meters.  In  18lS  appeared  hlaAlarkai,  a  tragedv,  in  which  the  antique- 
classical  and  new-romantic  elements  are  singularly  blended.  Irom  Jena,  he  soon  went 
to  Dresden,  and  theuce  to  Paris,  where  he  gnve  a  few  more  of  those  philosophical  pre- 
lections, in  the  manufacture  of  which  both  he  and  August  Wilhelm  were  unhappily 
much  too  expert;  edited  the  Eluropa,  a  monthly  journal  (3  vols.  fSrankf.  1808-S);  anil 
applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  languages  of  southern  Europe,  and  stilt  more  assid- 
uously to  Sanskrit,  the  fniils  of  which  were  seen  in  his  treatise,  Ufiier  du  Sprathe  und 
WeUlieU  der  Iridier  (Heidelb.  1808).  See  Philoixiot.  During  his  residence  in  Paris  he 
also  published  a  SammJtin^  RomaiUueher Dichtungen  dts  MittfiiSter*  (Collection  of  Hediee- 
vbI  llomantic  Poems,  3  vols.  Par.  1804),  and  the  pious-chivalric  romance  of  LoOier  und 
Maiier  (Berl.  1805).  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  published  a  volume  of  dithyrambic 
and  elegiac  poems  {Gediehle,  Bert.  1809>  At  Cologne,  he  passed  over  to  the  Romaji 
Catholic  Church,  a  change  to  which  his  medifeval  studies  powerfully  contributed,  and 
which.  In  its  turn,  no  less  powerfully  affected  his  future  literary  career.  In  1806 
Scblegel  went  to  Vienna,  where,  in  1811,  appeared  his  V^itr  die  neuere  OatAidiU  (Lec- 
tures on  Modem  History),  and  in  1815  his  Oemhiehle  der  alien  uTid  nau«n  Lileralur  (His- 
tory of  Ancient  and  Moaern  Literature),  In  1833  a  collected  edition  of  his  writings, 
in  12  vols.  (Sdmmtliehe  Werlce),  was  published  bv  himself.  Subsequently  be  delivered 
two  series  of  lectures,  one  on  the  Philosophy  of  Life  (PAtEowpAtedMXfA^M,  Vienna,  18>8^ 
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and  another  on  the  Philotophg  of  Sutory  {^iltuophie  dtr  OetchicJUe,  Vienna,  1820),  both 
of  vhlch  are  well  known  in  England  and  other  countriea  throoeh  the  medium  of  trans- 
lations. Schlegel  died  Jan.  12, 1820.  His  MSS.  were  publUhed  DV  his  friend  WindiBch- 
mann  (2  vols.  Bonn,  1836-87). 

■CHlf.KTtiH KR,  a  CO.  in  w.  Texas;  unorganized;  pop.  '90,  155.    Area,  ISOO  sq.  m. 

BCHLEICHEB,  Auqust,  1821-68;  b.  Germany;  edncated  at  Lelpeic,  Tubingen,  anil 
Bonn.  He  waa  appointed  profeasor  of  philology  at  Pragne  in  1800,  and  at  Jena  in  IMiT. 
As  a  comparative  phllolo^st  his  rank  was  second  onlyto  Bopp.     Among  his  works  are 

Oermanitohen  Spraelttn  (1801). 

BCELEIZBJUCEIB,  Friedrich  Erhbt  Daniel,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  influ- 
entinl  theologians  of  modern  times,  was  bom  at  Breslau,  Nov.  21,  1768.  His  Imyistt 
years  were  spent  in  the  school  kepi  by  the  Moravian  brotherhood  at  Niesky,  and  here  be 
first  receive»f  those  religious  impreMions,  tlie  influence  of  whicli  was  visible  in  liis  whole 
arier-iife.  In  1787  he  proceeded  to  the  university  of  Halle;  and.  on  the  conclusion  of  his 
academic  course,  actca  for  some  time  as  a  teacher;  but  in  1T94  became  assistaot-clergy- 
man  Ht  Landsberg-on-the-Wartlie,  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  lie  then  went  lo 
iierltn,  and  occupied  himself  partly  in  the  translation  of  some  of  Blair's  and  Fawcett's 
BurmonB,  and  in  Ihe  redaction  of  the  Al/ien(tum.  conducted  by  his  friend  Friedrich 
Schieeel;  but  the  first  work  that  won  for  him  general  celebrity  was  bU  Jteiiea  uber  du 
Hdig&ii  (Discourses  on  Relinon,  Berl,  1790),  which  startled  Germany  from  its  spiritual 
torpor,  vindicated  the  eternal  necessity  of  religion,  and  sought  to  separate  those  elemenis 
of  it  ttiat  are  essentially  divine  from  the  incrustations  of  dogma  and  the  formalities  of 
practice.  Neander  looked  upon  these  reden  as  making  the  turning-point  in  hia  apirituai 
ciui.-er.  They  are  now  regarded  as  both  making  and  marking  an  epoch  in  the  theological 
history  of  Cfennany.  Tlie  mfen  were  followed  by  the  Moruilogen,  and  the  Bri^e  eiite* 
Pratigert  auMerfiaib  BerUn  ia  1800.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
cbaritjr-house  in  the  Prussian  capital;  and  during  1804-10  produced  his  famous 
translation  of  Plato,  with  commentary,  which  is  consiaered  in  Germany,  to  this  day,  the 
most  profound  and  penetrating  treatise  on  the  pliilosophy  of  the  great  Athenian,  though 
English  scholars  are  disposed  to  rerard  its  criticism  as  decidedly  loo  subjective,  and  lu 
miuiy  important  respects  baseless.  In  1801  appeared  the  Urst  collection  of  his  prstigtxa 
(sermons),  followed  between  1808  and  1833  l)y  no  fewer  than  six  other  collections,  "niey 
■n;  masterpieces  of  penetratinz  and  eloquent  discussion,  appealing  equally  to  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  of  hearers  and  readers.  In  1803  Schleiermapher  went  as  courtpreacher 
to  Slolpe,  where  he  published  his  Orundlinien  einer  Kriiik  tUr  bigfier^n  SUtentehre  ;  and 
In  18(M  was  called  to  Halle  as  university -preacher,  and  professor  of  tiieology  find  c' 
oaopliy.    In  1807  he  returned  to  Berlin,  having  previously  publUlied  i)i«  ff«S--"" 

oi  Gnrprdi-h  (Christmas  festival,  a  dialogue.  Halle,  1808),  bearing  or  " '— 

"u  which  Germany  then  found  iierself,  o~'    "  ""   "' ' '  — 

LmoDg  his  next  publications  maybe  a 
_^iulu*  an  den  Timoth^ai  {concerning  thi. 

1807).  In  1800  he  became  pastor  of  Trinity  church,  Berlin;  and  En  1810,  when  the  u 
versity  of  Berlin  was  reopened,  with  a  hrilflant  array  of  profensors,  under  the  rectorslii|j 
of  PichCe,  no  name  shone  more  conspicuous  than  that  of  Sclileiermacher.  In  1811  be 
wna  chosen  a  member  of  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  in  whose  Transactions  are  to  be 
found  maoT  valuable  papers  by  Schieiermacher  on  the  ancient  philosophy,  and  In  1814 
■c^retary  or  the  philosopnicol  section.  In  1817  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  synod 
■saenibled  in  Berlin.  His  latest,  and  perhaps  his  most  imponant  work  is  Der  Chriilieh« 
Olavbe  naeh  dtn  OnndMaen  der  Eeang.  Kirehe  im  Ziaammenhaiwe  dargetUSt  (the 
Christian  faith  systematically  presented  according  lo  the  fundamental  propositions  of 
the  evangelical  church,  2  vols.  Berl.  1831-82),  in  which  his  deepest  and  most  Christian 
Uiought  is  visihle.  He  died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  12,  1834.  The  list  of  Bchieiermacher's  disci- 
ple*—i.e..  of  men  who  have  derived  the  groundwork  of  tlieir  principles  from  him — is  one 
of  the  moet  splendid  that  any  theological  reformer  could  show,  emhracitig,  among  others, 
the  names  of  Neander,  NitKSch,  Twesten,  Olshausen,  Lucke,  Bleek,  and  Uilmann.  In 
1864  appeared  a  posthumous  work  of  Sclileiermacher.  Dot  I^ben  Jetu.  VorUtungen  an 
der  Unitemtdt  ta  BerUn  im  Jahr.  iSS2.  in  which  he  conceives  of  Jesus  as  a  man  in  whom 
tlie  divine  spirit  works  as  perfectly  as  it  pos-^iltly  can  in  hnmanily,  and  treats  his  history 
accordingly.  Strauss  has  replied  in  a  critique  (Berl.  and  I^ond.  1865).  Schieiermacher 
was  very  far  from  wliat  in  England  is  called  orthodox,  but  he  was  a  great,  earnest, 
devout  Christian  man,  of  massive  understanding,  and  whose  eloquence  was  scarcely  less 
fnlden  than  that  of  Plato  himself.  Germany  overflows  with  literature  on  Schleier- 
roiicher,  his  system,  and  hia  ideas,— For  an  Bcenuiit  of  his  earlier  life,  see  the  autobio- 
gnipbical  sketch  first  published  in  Niedner's  ZeittrJirift  fur  hittorUche  T heoloqie  (186i)-. 
ami  for  hia  later  life,  AutSe/tieim-maeher'a  Leben  in  Briefen  (1858;  translatMl  by  Frederica 
Rowan.  See  alao  Bender^s  S.'s  Theologit;  Lang's  ReligiBit  Charaelere. 

aCKLESWia.    See  Slbswick. 

BCHLimCUIT  fEVench,  SMesladCi,  a  t.  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
111,27  m.  s.s.w.  of  Strasborg.  Till  the  war  of  1870-71  Schlettstadt  was  a  French  fortress 
of  the  third  class.  It  was  bombarded  and  compelled  to  capitulate  Get.  24,  1870.  The 
fortiflcaUons  have  been  demolished.    Pop.  '05,  U304. 
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,  JoHAirir  Pbtbdbich,  T>.i>.,  IIH-ISSI;  b.  Letpslc;  stndled  theology  and 
philosophy  in  Leipsic  iiniTersiCy;  professor  of  theoliOT  in  Gdttingen  In  17S4;  professor 
of  theology,  and  provost  of  the  college  chnrch  in  Wittenbei^  in  1T9C.  His  principal 
works  are  Lexiam  Qneco-LtO.  in  Novum  Tfitnmtntum  (2  vols.);  Thaaanu^ve  Leficon  in 
LXX.  His  lexicon  on  the  Septnaglnt  continues  to  be  a  standard  work,  Heed1t«d  witb 
StiindUn  tbe  GiltUgsdie  HibliiUhek  tier  IfeuaUn  Theologitctun  LiieraluT. 

BCHLBT,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Georgia;  drained  by  Hnckalee  creek,  and  other  branches  of  the 
Flint  river;  atiout  ItOsq.m.;  pop. '00,  &44a,  iiidud.eator«d.  The  snrface  is  level.  There 
are  great  forests.     Tbe  Boil  is  fertile.     The  principal  prodactiooa  are  cotton,  com,  rice, 

land  molasses.     Co.  seat,  EUavlUe. 

I     BCHLET,  WiNFiELD  S.,  b.  Md.,  1S3S;  entered  the  navy  a«  a  midshipman,  1868,  and 

,was  at  the  naval  academ;  till  1S61;  was  then  appointed  master,  and  assigned  to  the 
"  Potomac."  Afterwards  he  was  with  the  gulf  blockading  sqnadroD,  and  In  1863  was  at 
thK  capture  of  Port  Hudson.  Be  subsequenttj  served  In  the  Pacific  aqoadron,  and  in 
lUl-t  was  appointed  commander.  In  1684  be  was  selected  to  command  the  polar  expedi- 
tion sent  to  the  rescue  of  Lieut.  Greely;  promoted  captain,  1888;  appointed  light-boose 
Inspector  (1892),  and  commander  of  the  "  New  York,"  1660. 

BCfrT.TTlCAinr,  IlETNRica,  b.  Germany,  1SS3 ;  son  of  a  Lutheran  pastor,  who 
inspired  him  at  an  early  age  with  an  enlbusJastic  admiration  of  (he  heroes  of  ancient 
Greece.  His  mother  died  wben  he  was  nine  years  old,  and  be  Iben  lived  for  two  yesrt 
with  his  uncle  at  Kalktiorst.  At  fourteen  he  was  compelled  to  enter  a  grocer's  shop  at 
FUrstenburg  to  support  himaclf.  He  remained  in  that  humble  position  for  over  five 
years,  wiien  lie  obtained  a  position  as  clerk  in  the  Amsterdam  llrm  of  B.  H,  Bclirorder  and 
Co.  In  1846  he  was  eent  to  8t  Petersburg  by  his  firtn  as  their  local  agent,  and  a  year 
later  cstAblished  there  a  Inisiness  of  his  own.  In  the  couise  of  a  busy  life  lie  traveled 
extensively  in  Europe  and  America,  and   acquired   many   languages.   -After   he  L* 


amassed  wealth  be  commenced  his  uchEeological  iuvestigations  and  cxcavatians  in  the 
catil,  and  published,  i[i  1869,  JtJiaaue,  Le  PHoponite,  Troie;  Beehtrcheii  ArchMogiquet. 
In  18T4  he  jiubliilicd  Troy  and  it»  lumaint,  containing  an  account  of  iiis  discoveries  at 
Ilissarlik.  In  1874  he  obtained  permission  from  the  Greek  government  to  excavate 
Nytente,  wliere,  in  lb77,  he  made  tlie  marvelous  discovery  of  Uie  five  royal  tombs, 
wbich  local  tradition  pointed  out  to  Pausanias  as  those  of  Agamemnon  and  his  compan- 
ioru,  who  were  murdered  by  .fgisthus.  He  then  wrote  in  English,  Myema;  a  Narm- 
fit4  of  Jietearehti  and  Dueowria  at  Myetna  and  Tiryu*.  In  his  exploratiooa  Dr.  8clilie- 
mann  was  very  greatly  assisted  by  his  wife,  a  native  of  Greece.  l)r.  S.  died  in  1890.  See 
AncH^oLoav:  Tboy. 

BOBXMSEB,  Fri^k.  CimrBToni,  a  distinguished  German  historian,  was  b.  at  Jever, 
Nov.  17,  177a,  educated  at  GOltingcn,  and  after  spending  many  years  as  a  private  lutoi 
and  academic  teacher,  he  was,  in  1817,  called  to  Heidelberg  as  a  professor  of  history, 
where  he  died,  Sept.  23.  1861.  His  principal  writings  (arranged  in  the  order  of  lime)  are 
Abalard  vnd  I>ulein  (Qotha.  1807);  Leben  Bfta't  vnd  de*  Peter  Martyr  Vermili  (Ileidelb. 
1809);  Getehichu  der  BUdersturmmden  Kawtr  det  OettrSm.  Reic/it  (Prankf.  1812);  WeU- 
gesckicMe  in  ZmammenMngendfT  Brz&hUing  (Frankf.  1817-24);  GeK/iidiU  da  18  Jafirh. 
(Ileidelb.  1823);  VniixnaUiitroriiehe  Uebertieht  der  Oesehiehte  der  Allen  Wdt  vndihrer 
Cuflwr  (Prank*.  1826-34);  Weltgetehtdite far dat  Dertttehe  Volk  {\Uir^^;  bmA  Sl\tdien  Hber 
Dante  (1856).  Of  lliesc  works,  tlie  most  notable  are  the  Oeiehiddt  de*  18  Jahrh.,  con- 
tinned  by  SchloBScr  in  the  later  editions  till  the  (all  of  Napoleon,  and  the  WeltgaehiehU 
fQr  daa  Bmtxhe  Vofk.  which  have  been  translated  into  English  and  olber  tongues. 
Bchlosser  is  a  keen,  critical,  and  powerful  writer,  who  judges  men  and  events  bj  a  stem 
ethical  standard. 


\,  Lbaocb  of,  the  name  given  to  the  defensive  alliance  concluded  pro- 

visionally  for  nine  years  at  Schmalkalden  (q.v.),  Feb.  27,  1C31,  between  9  Protestant 
princes  and  II  imperial  cities,  with  whom  other  5  princes  and  10  imperial  cities  subse- 
quently  made  common  cause;  and  the  elector  of  Saxon;  and  the  landgrave  of  Uease 
were  appointed  chiefs  of  the  league,  and  empowered  to  manage  its  affairs.  The  object 
of  this  formidable  alliance,  which  included  the  whole  of  northern  Germany,  Drnmsrk, 
Saiony.  and  WUrtembcrg,  and  portions  of  Bavaria  and  Switzerland,  was  lor  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  religion  and  political  freedom  of  the  Protestants  against  tbe  emperor 
CliarlesV.andtheCatholicBlates.  Thelcague  was  nolrenderedsuperfluousby  the  religious 
peace  of  NUrnberginI5S2,  and  on  the  rumor  that  the  emperor  was  meditating  new  hostile 
measures  against  the  Protestants,  another  meeting  of  the  confederates  was  held  Dec.  S4, 
1585,  which  resolved  to  raise  a  permanent  army  ol  10,000  foot  and  3,000  cavalry,  and  to 
prolong  the  leagiie  f or  ten  vears.  The  confederation  was  further  consolidated  t^article* 
of  guaranty  which  were  drawn  up  by  Luther  at  Wittenberg  in  1536.  and  being  sub- 
scribed by  tbe  theologians  present  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  league  at  Schmalkalden  in  Feb., 
1587,  were  called  the  Artitiee  of  SehmaiJeald.  Against  the  league  the  emperor,  engaged 
as  he  was  at  tbe  lime  in  contests  with  the  Turks  and  French,  found  himself  unable  to 
contend,  though  supported  by  the  holy  league,  a  Catholic  confederation  formed  in  1538, 
in  oppoutioQ  to  the  Protestant  one.    But  impolitic  managemeHV  mutual  jealousies,  and 
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(ooilictiiig  petty  Intereets  dlsdpated  tbeir  ener^es,  uid  prerented  their  united  action. 
The  "war  of  SchmaJkHld "  commeDced  br  the  advance  of  the  artuj'  of  the  league,  under 
SetMslisn  ScbArlliD,  ialo  BuabU,  to  bm  the  ajpprottcli  of  the  im[>erial  army  from  Ilalr. 
Bchtrtlia  forced  hia  wav  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  but  the  muerable  j^ouey  of  tha 
SexoD  priDGea  paraljzea  his  action.  The  emperor,  by  a  proclamatioo  bearing  date  July 
10, 1S40.  put  the  two  chLeCa  of  the  league  und!er  the  ban  of  the  empire;  Uaurice,  duke  <M 
Btxouy,  took  ptwsesalon  of  the  electorate,  by  virtue  of  an  imperial  decree;  and  the  Pnrt- 
eataot  army  was  forced  to  retreat.  The  elector  of  SajLonv  reconquered  tiia  electorate  in 
the  autumn  of  1548,  hut  meantime  the  imperial  army  eubaued  the  northern  members  ot 
the  league  of  Schmalkald,  and  advanced  into  Franconia  to  meet  the  combined  anniea  of 
Baiony  and  HeKie.  The  latter  were  totally  routed  at  Mniilberg  (April  U,  1547).  and 
both  chiefs  fell  into  the  emperor's  hands.  This  defeat,  which  has  been  ascribed  la 
treason,  and  was  perhaps  as  much  owing  to  this  cause  as  to  weakness,  finished  the  war. 
The  o^ject  of  the  league,  the  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  religion  to  the  Proteetauts,  was 
subsequently  eflected  by  Maurice,  now  elector  of  Saxony,  who,  by  a  brilliant  feat  of 
diploniacy  and  generalship,  compelled  the  emperor  to  grant  the  treaty  of  Passau  (July 
31, 15SS),  by  vhldi  this  freedom  was  secured. 

■ORXALKALDIV,  an  old  and  interesting  t.  of  Hesse-Nassau,  Prussia,  at  the  coDfluence 
of  the  Stille  and  Schmalkald,  18  m.  s.w.  of  Gotha.  It  Is  surrounded  with  double  walls, 
fOQtains  two  castles,  and  carries  on  considerable  mining  operations,  especially  in  Iron, 
and  yariona  nujiufactures,  the  chief  ot  which  ore  hardwares.     Pop.  '95,  7888. 

BCHlCn),  LedpoU),  1808-69;  b.  Zurich;  studied  theology  at  Munich  and  TOblngon; 
appointed  jirofessor  of  theology  at  Qiessen  In  1838,  and  subsequently  of  philosophy, 
'niough  a  Roman  Catholic  he  was  opposed  to  the  ultramontane  party.  He  was  elect«d 
bi^op  of  Hcntz  in  1849,  but  the  pope  refused  to  conflrm  him.  Ha  published  Der  OeM 
Of  Salhdieitmut  od&r  OrvndUgang  der  OhrMiOan  Irenitc.  3  vols.;  l/ttrainoiuan  cdtr 

Hekbt  I.,  8.T.D,,  h  Peon.,  1806;  educated  at  the  Horarlan  psdogosum 
ana  cue  ineoJogical  seminary  at  KazareUi,  Peun. ;  pastor  of  Lulherau  churches  in  New 
Jeraey  1881-83;  professor  at  Hartwick  seminary,  N.  Y.,  1833-86;  pastor  of  a  German 
church  in  Boston  1836-38;  professor  at  Oettysburg,  Pcnn.,  1838-48;  pastor  of  Lutheran 
churches  in  Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.,  1844 ;  principal  of  Hartwick  seminary,  1846-47.  He 
was  professor  of  the  Qermau  language  and  literature  In  Columbia  college,  New  York, 
1818-aO.  He  publi^ed  SiOcry^  Edutabon  ajid  Fianaf  Cullura  and  Inttrvetim  ;  Tht 
Beriplwnri  CharaeCer  of  ths  Ltit&ran  Zhetrint  iff  the  LmFt-Bupper;  Cotirte  of  AndetU 
Oeoffraphg.    He  died  In  1889. 

SCHMITZ,  Lbohhakd,  fb.d.,  LL.!).,  b.  Oermany,  1807  ;  studied  hlstorr  and  phllot^ 
Ogj  at  the  onlveraity  of  Bonn;  became  professor  io  a  gymnasium  of  that  city;  went  to 
filiglaod  1888;  rector  of  the  high  school  at  Edinburgh  1845-66;  classical  tutor  to  the 
prince  of  Wales  18S9,  and  to  pnnco  Alfred,  1863-68;  principal  ot  London  International 
colle^  18M-74,  afterward  classical  examiner  in  t)ie  university  of  London;  translated 

inloEngliah  Niebuhr's  lectures  and  Zumpt's  iah'n  ^ —     ™ 

dasdcardictionaries  and  to  cycloptedtas;  and  publ 
a  series  of  histories  for  colleges  and  schools.    He  d. 

SCHKUOEES,  Sajcuei.  8.,  D.n.,  1799-1878;  b.  Md.;  educated  at  Princeton  college, 
ordahied  a  Lutbeian  minister  in  1818;  pastor  of  a  church  In  Newmarket,  Va.,  1820-36; 
professor  of  didactio  theology  in  Gettysburg  theological  seminary  1836-64,  and  also 
preddenL  On  hla  KalgoMiouha  was  mode  emeritus  professor.  The  following  are  some 
of  hispabllcations:  CSriitian  Tanple;  Fm^nuta  of  Omenvmrni  and  Diedpiine;  Plea  for 
Baiba»'9eKool  Sjftem;  SUnu/tti  of  Popular  Theology;  DiiemiTte  in  Commemoralion  of  tits 
Oirriaa*  B^frmation;  Appeal  on  ChrUHan  Union;  Setrt<*peet  <!f  Littieranitmj  Ftgehebimf/ 
Oipital  PuttMmtnt;  Ghrittian  PiOpit;  Chureh  DoBelajmmU.  He  edited  StangeiMM 
JugaMa;  contributed  to  BtHieal  Bepontorg  and  other  reviews. 

■CEFAFPa,  la  another  name  for  Holland  gin  (see  Gin);  also  called  << boUandu,** 
because  it  was  manufactured  originally  In  Holland.  It  Is  still  produced  In  Itu'se  quan- 
tities at  Schiedam  (q.v.),  and  for  ihla  reason  is  frequently  caliea  "  Schiedam  schnapps." 
It  Is  on  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  rye  and  barley,  and  Savored  with  juniper. 

KHVEBIOPF^  the  culminating  point  of  the  mountain  chain  of  the  Rlesengeblrga. 
See  BoinnnA. 

HlUUDnt,  HoRTKRBB  Cathkbisb,  b.  France,  1885 ;  a  French  actress  who 
^yed  at  th«  age  ot  flft^n  at  the  AiMnie  of  Bordeaux.  Bha  then  recdved  instructloa 
In  singing,  ana  played  for  three  years  at  Agen  in  secondary  parts.  After  tliat  aha' 
obtained  an  engagement  at  the  BoufTes-Parisiens  of  Paris;  and  in  1866  mode  her  d£but 
in  Ze  Ohien  de  Garde  at  the  TTiMCre  de»Viiriela,  where  In  1864  she  achieved  a  great 
ioooeai  bj  ber  acting  in  La  BeOe  Eeline.  She  appeared  in  La  Grande  Ihidtaee  de  Oirol- 
•faiB  In  180T  In  wblch  abe  bad  great  popularity,  and  retired  In  1881. 


be  deroted  blmseU  ,  „_.    .  .  ._ _ 

Bnink,  be  prepared  an  edition  of  tbe  Greek  poets,  and  two  years  later  was  made  proft 
atFronkfortron-tho-Oder.  lulSllbewentwithtbeunlvenUytoBreslau.  Beeldesa~ 
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ber  of  works  on  natunl  bMoiy.  and  editioas  with  aotea  of  variauB  Greek  writers,  h» 
published,  1797-06,  a  critical  dictionarj  of  tbn  Greek  language. 

BOHirETZ,  Jean  Victor.  1787-1870 ;  b.  France  ;  eladied  painting  with  David. 
GrOB,  and  Regnault.  He  painted  many  religious  and  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
best-kuowD,  perhaps,  are  "Christ  Ca'lling  little  Children  tmto  Him,'  "The  Honk 
ICngnfed  in  Prayer."  and  "The  Qypay  Foretelling  tiie  Future  of  BixlusV." 

8CHHITZLES,  Edward.    See  Einii  Pabha. 


.:  voir  KAaoiSFKLD,  JuLTCB,  1794-1872;  b.  Lelpric;  received  Ms  flrst,' 

luBtniction  from  his  father  an  eminent  punter,  studied  in  tlie  academy  of  paintiog  at! 
Vienna;  went  to  Rome,  181S,  aad  attached  himself  to  the  school  of  young  Qermss 
artists  under  tlie  aiupices  of  ComeUus  and  Oveibeck.  Coniiidered  one  of  tli«  most 
promising  of  this  band,  he  was  chosen  with  ComelluB  and  Overbeck  to  paint  tlie  walls 
of  the  TiTla  Massinl  at  Rome  in  fresco  with  designs  from  Dante,  Arioelo,  and  Tasso. 
Ludwig,  lung  of  Bavaria,  employed  him  to  decoratehis  great  works  at  Munich.  BchnoTr's 
greatest  works  were  Ihe  frescos  from  the  ancient  German  poem  IftMvngtn  Lied  for  the 
new  palace,  and  the  tustorical  paintings  In  encsuatic  in  tbat  part  of  Ihe  p^ace  called 
Ii»t-8aaSiau.  He  was  appointed  professor  of  historical  painting  in  the  academy  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Munich,  1827,  and  In  1816  profeasor  of  the  fine  arts,  and  director  of  Uw 
picture  gallery  in  Dresden. 

iiCHER,  Victor,  b.  Franco,  1604 ;  educated  at  the  college  Louls-le-Grand. 
n  earl;  advocate  of  tlie  abolition  of  slaveiy,  and  studied  the  question  in  Mexico, 
Cuba,  and  the  United  Btates  In  1829.  In  1846,  as  under-aecrctary  for  the  navy,  bp 
secured  the  passage  of  a  law  abolishing  slavery  in  the  French  colonies.  He  was  returned 
to  the  cocBlituent  assembly  for  Ouadaloupe  and  Martinique,  and  to  the  legislativp 
assembly  for  the  former.  Expelled  from  France  after  the  coup  Otat,  he  remained  in 
England  till  the  fall  of  the  second  empire,  when  he  returned  to  France,  and  during  tht 
Biege  of  Paris  commanded  the  artillery  of  the  national  guard.  In  1871  lie  was  returned 
to  the  national  assembly  for  the  department  of  the  Seme,  for  Guiana,  and  for  Martin 
iqne,  and  took  his  seat  for  the  latter.  He  was  afterward  elected  a  life  senator.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  extreme  left.  He  lias  publislied  several  books  on  slaveT)'  a  jjfe  of  I&ittUl 
and  The  Sunday  Bat  (1870).     Be  d.  1893. 

SOHOFFEE,  or  SCHAHTEE,  Petxb,  abt.  l4.S0-15a3:  b.  Oemshelm;  began  Ufe  aft 
a  copyist  in  f aris,  afterward  employed  by  Guttenburg  and  Faust,  printers,  at  MaluL. 
He  is  Bud  to  bave  "discovered  -the  more  easy  method  of  casting  types."  In  1456 
Guttenburg  retired,  and  he  became  a  member  of  the  firm  with  Faust;  the  latter  died 
1466.  and  he  carried  on  the  business  alone.  His  name  appears  with  Faust's  at  the  end  of 
the  Psalter,  1457.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Faust,  and  had  three  sons,  nil  printers; 
John  BchDffer  succeeded  him. 

BCHOFIELD,  John  McAllibteb,  b.  N.  T.,  1831 ;  graduated  at  West  Point  1M3. 
and  was  commissioned  in  the  artillery.  He  was  for  some  veara  instructor  In  natural 
pliilosoohy  at  West  Point,  and  afterward  at  Washington  unfverslty,  St.  Louis.  At  tlie 
begiunins  of  the  civil  war  he  held  the  rank  of  capt. ;  was  made  chief -of -staff  toGcn. 
Lyon,  and  was  with  him  at  Wilson's  Creek.  In  1861  he  was  nlaced  in  command  of  the 
Missouri  militia,  and  In  the  next  year  of  that  military  district.  He  defeated  Hindman 
near  Pea  Bid^.  Ark.,  Oct.,  1863,  and  drove  the  confederate  forces  back  to  the  Arkansas 
valley.  In  1894  be  was  made  abrig.gen.  in  the  regular  army  after  most  valuable  Bervlcea 
under  Gen.  Sherman  in  the  Atlanta  campaign  and  in  the  movements  leading  to  the  aur- 
render  of  Johnston.  Later  he  was  in  command  at  the  battles  of  Franklin  and  Nasbville, 
and  captured  Wilmington  and  Goldsborough,  N.  C.  He  was  brevetted  maj.gen.  188S: 
in  1867  was  in  choree  of  tlie  Virginia  district ;  was  secretary  of  war,  1868-09 ;  assigned 
to  command  the  Missouri  military  department,  1869 ;  aadgned  to  Pacific  department, 
1870 ;  supL  West  Point  academy,  1876-81  ;  commanded  mflitary  depart  Padfic,  1888- 
83;  of  MlBsonri,  1883-86;  of  the  East,  1886-88;  commander  of  the  army,  1888-96;  ap- 
pointed  Uent.^n.  and  retired,  189G,  l>eing  succeeded  by  General  Miles. 

B0HDEAX1X,  a  co.  in  e.  New  York,  intersected  by  tbe  Delaware  and  Hndson,  the 
Middleburg  ai^  Schoharie  Valley,  and  other  rallroada ;  647  Bq.m.;  pop'.  '90,  S9,lfM. 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  by  Scnoharle,  CaCsklll,  and 
Coblcskill  creeks.  Its  surface  is  hilly  ;  tlie  Catskill  mountains  occupy  the  b.  and  w.. 
and  the  Ilelderberg  the  e.  portion.  It  is  largely  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  hlckon, 
and  ash  in  the  highlands  ;  and  groves  of  sugar-maple  and  elm  by  tbe  rivers.  In  the 
n.w.  sulphnr  springs  are  found,  and  it  contains  extensive  ledges  of  Helderberg  lime- 
stone and  sandstone.  The  soil  is  fertile,  producing  grain,  potatoes,  bops,  maple  BUg&r, 
dairy  products,  etc.  Live  stock  is  raised.  Co.  seat,  Schoharie. 
BOHOLASaEIF,  a  benefaction,  generall 

nently  invested,  paid  for  the  maintenance  ol     ,.__.. 

of  Oxford  there  are  87,  and  at  Cambridge  43,  scholarships  ;  their  values  ranging  from  £SH) 
to  £100  per  annum.  In  both  universities  the  scholars  are  chosen  from  tbe  undergradu- 
fttes.  and  are  often  elected  t>efoTe  tliey  have  begun  their  attendance  at  the  university. 
They  are  on  the  foundation,  but  their  connection  with  the  college  1b  not  so  intjmate  aa 
that  of  the  fellows.    Tbe  regulations  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  tbe  adTantag«e 


_, ,._,,  __„ . .    A  number  of  the  acholarships  irhich 

«  fonnerly  restrict^  bave  recentlj  been  utowd  open  (o  public  competition.    Tho 

huraaries  (q,v.)  of  the  Scottish  unlveraitlea  are  nearly  analogous  to  the  Bctaolarahips  of 

the  English  and  American,    See  UNivBBarrY. 

B0H0LABTIC8,  or  Sc&ooucBii,  originallj  the  name  given  to  the  teachers  of  rhetoric 
ftt  the  pablic  schools  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  now  used  almost  exclusiveij  to 
denote  the  so-called  philosophers  of  ibe  middle  ages.  After  the  fall  of  the  old  classic 
civilization  there  ensued  a  long  tumrchy  of  barbanam,  lasting  from  the  6th  to  the  8th  c.  \ 
but  from  the  time  of  ChaTlemagi^e  a  visible  improvement  took  place.  That  gre&t 
monarch  encouraged  learalugi  and  the  monaai^ries  as  well  as  the  schools  which  heeatatv 
jiahed,  became  Bubsequcntly  the  seats  of  a  revived  culture  of  philosophy.  Conformably, 
however,  to  the  spirit  of  a  time  in  which  learnine  and  literary  sull  were  confined  to 
churchmen,  philosophical  activity  showed  Itself  lihfefly  in  the  domain  of  theology.  This 
preparatory  period  of  scholasticism — say  from  the  9tb  to  the  11th  c, — embraces  the  dls- 
linguiahed  names  of  Johannes  Erigena  Scotus  (see  Eriokna),  who  cannot,  however,  be 

froperly  classed  among  the  scholastics;  Qerbert  of  Aurillac,  afterward  pope  Sylvester 
I.  (q.v.);  Berengarius  (q.v.)  of  Tours;  and  Lanfranc(q.v.),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
A  furtiier  development  of  scholasticism  occurred  toward  the  middle  of  the  13th  c,  when 
Boscelinus  open&d  up  the  question  concerning  the  nature  of  universal  conceptions,  which 
kd  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  NinmnaiitU  and  SealitU  (see  Kohimaubh),  which 
lermioateo  in  the  triumpb  of  the  latter ;  and  hencefoith,  during  the  golden  age  of  scho- 
lasticism (the  ]3lh  and  lilth  centuries)  it  continued  to  be  the  prevalent  mode  ofthought  in 
philosophy.  Still,  however,  scholasticism  regarded  philosophy  as  dependent  on  theol- 
ogy. Noone  dreamed  of  doubting,  or  at  least  of  disputing,  the  truth  of  any  of  the  church 
doctrines.  These  wer«  alike  loo  sacred  and  too  certain  to  l>e  so  handled,  and  the  only 
Uiing  left  for  a  humble  philosopher  to  do  was,  in  fact,  to  sort  and  systematize  them  ; 
iience  the  expression  phiiotophia  t/ieaioffia  aneiUa  (philosophy  is  the  handmaid  of  theol- 
ogy), which  has  found  its  way  down  to  modem  times.  Whatever  did  not  directly  bie- 
long  to  ecclesiastical  dogma  was  either  neglected  or  treated  in  accordance  with  the  vague 
traditions  of  Platonic  or  Aristotelian  thought  handed  down  from  antiquity.  Hence 
sprung  that  vast  array  of  artificial  subtleties  and  distinctions  which  had  no  lietter  foun- 
dation to  rest  on  than  gross  Ignorance  of  the  matters  discussed,  combined  with  a  restless 
■peculativeness.  The  formulBS  of  logic  were  abused  through  an  irrational  realism, 
which  regarded  fhem  not  only  as  a  means  to  the  attainment  of  philosophical  knowledge, 
but  as  the  material  organon  of  philosophy  itself.  At  first  the  dialectic  treatment  of  dog- , 
nu)  was  only  fragmentair,  as  we  see  it  ia  the  principal  scholastics  of  the  13th  c,  OilhCTt 
da  la  PorrSe,  Alanus  ab  nuuiis,  and  Petiua  LomtmrduB  (see  Loubard,  Peter).  During 
the  12tb  c,  however,  the  increased  intercourse  of  the  west  with  the  Arabs  and  Gree^ 
kd  to  a  more  definite  acquaintance  with  the  physical  and  metaphysical  writings  of  Aris- 
totle, though  still  only  through  incomplete  translations,  and  thus  the  circle  of  vision 
of  the  scholastics  widened,  if  it  did  not  become  clearer.  From  this  period  dates  the 
almost  papal  authority  of  the  great  Blagirite  in  philosophy,  and  the  rise  of  the  vast  and 
elaborate  systems  of  meditevai  theology.  The  three  chiefs  of  scholasticism  in  this,  its 
highest  development,  were  Alberius  Magnus  (see  Albert  op  Bollbtadt),  Thomas 
Aquinas  (q.v.),  and  Duns  Scotus  (q.v,) ;  around  each  of  whom  stand  groups  of  more  or 
less  independent  scholars  and  followers.  The  celebrity  of  such  teachers  was  largely  in- 
creased by  the  want  of  books,  which  compelled  their  pupils  to  rely  upon  their  oral  com- 
munications, and  necessitated  those  extraordinary  public  disputations  which  were  the 
only  means  "philosophers"  had  of  advertising  their  wares  in  the  middle  ages.  The 
honor  paid  to  them  by  tlieir  admirers  is  visible  In  the  epithets  attached  to  their  names ; 
thus  Alanus  is  tbB  doctor  wntwrsojis/  Alexander  of  Hales  (q.v.),  the  ^ixtor  imfragabilit ; 
Duns  Scotus,  thedoelarfuiMiinnttM,-  Thomas  Aquinas,  ih^dixtor  angiiiau  ;  Outllaume 
Dutand  of  St.  PoorcalD,  the  do^or  rttoiulittimin,  etc. 

With  Thomas  Aquinas  and  Duns  Scotus  scholasticism  culminated.  After  their 
time,  various  canses  co-operated  to  bring  about  its  decline  and  fall.  The  mvstical 
ttieology  (see  HTancrsit)  gradually  developed  its  natural  antagonism  to  speculations 
resting  on  a  ba^  of  formal  logic,  and  not  appealing  to  the  human  heari  and  spirit. 
Such  men  as  St.  Bernard  (q,v.)  of  Clairvaux,  and  the  monks  of  St.  Victor  at  Pans,  Id 
the  12th  c.  together  with  Bonaventura  in  the  I3th,  were  unconsciously  hostile  to  the 
dominant  style  of  thought;  while  in  the  IJth  and  15th  centuries  Tsuler,  Thomas  B 
Kempls,  Gerson,  Nicholas  of  Clemangis.  and  others,  deliberately  set  themselves  against 
IL  The  very  nature  of  the  scholastic  thought  was  inimical  to  its  own  perpetuity.  The 
hyper-logical,  halr-aplitting  course  which  It  followed  produced  rival  sysleins,  and  results 
discordant  with  the  doctrines  of  that  theolc^  which  it  undertook  to  support,  until  it 
Qnally  laid  down  the  astounding  proposition,  that  a  thing  might  be  pbilosophic^ly  true 
and  theologically  false,  and  viee  vena,  The  quarrels  of  tne  two  great  orders — the  Doml- 
'nicans  ana  the  Franciscans — each  of  which  took  pari  with  Its  metaphysical  chief;  the 
former  being  called  Thomlsts  (from  Aquinas),  and  the  latter,  Scotists  (from  Duns  Scotua), 
materially  injured  the  common  cause  of  scholasticism;  and  the  revival  of  nominalism 
under  William  of  Occam  (q.v.),  Its  most  distinguished  advocate,  powerfully  contributed 
to  the  some  result:  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  revival  of  letters  had  dona  Its  work  of 


ealiglitemng  tbe  judgment  uid  punfyiDg  the  taite  of  Europe,  that  BcholaBtidmn  wm 
Tiaibly  ia  d&nger.  The  reformation  shook  tlie  system  to  its  toundntions— Luther  him. 
m\t  leadine  the  assautt  with  the  strength  and  valor  ol  a  oceur^-Uoa;  but  Btill,  bo  ten&- 
doualf  did  it  cling  to  tbe  semblance  of  life,  ibat  ia  tbe  unlveruties  it  held  its  footing  till 
the  17th  C,  and  even  later. 

tCHOLZAsn.  A  name  applied  to  early  annotaton  of  clnBrical  and  more  eepedallf  of 
Greek  manuscripts;  the  st^olla  or  notes  [from  Or.  kAoU,  " leisure ">  were  originallj 
brief  marginal  notes  made  at  spare  moments  upon  some  point  6t  grammar  or  prosody, 
or  some  curious  philosophical  or  historical  quesllon.  The  later  scholiasts,  however,  ex- 
tended their  notes  to  such  length  that  the  term  quite  lost  its  original  significance.  Col- 
lections of  the  more  important  BCholiastB  have  in  modern  times  frequently  been  made 
and  edited,  as  of  Arist^rchus,  Dldymus,  ApoIIonius,  Nlcanor,  and  others  on  the  Iliad, 
fitBt  published  la  1819,  and  on  the  Odysaej,  published  1831. 

8CH0LI,  AuBfeHKN  AsTOiME,  French  journalist  and  man  of  letters,  bom  at  Bordeaux 
July  14,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  college  of  Bordeaux,  went  to  Paris  and  at  the  age 
of  seveuteea  began  writing  for  the  Coriain.  He  was  afterwards  successively  connected 
with  tlie  Paris,  the  MoastjuelaiTe  of  Alexander  Dumas,  the  lllwtmiitm  and  the  weekly 
FigcTo.  After  leaving  the  Figaro  he  established  tbe  Nain  Jaane,  and  later  Le  Cliih,  Lr 
Jockty  and  (in  1869)  Le  Lorgmm.  He  was  on  the  staff  of  the  tvinttnait,  1872-82,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Voliairt,  1882-83,  and  of  the  £clui  de  Paris,  I883-8fi.  His  publications  ar« 
very  numerous,  among  which  the  most  clever  and  piquant  are  his  L'EaprU  rfu  BouUnnnl 
(1883,  S  vols.) ;  and  L'Anunir  apprin  aam  MaUre  {1893).  In  1861  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems  under  title  of  Deaat.  Of  his  many  contributions  to  the  stage  (partly  in  collabora- 
tion), may  be  mentioned,  Jaloux  du  Paaai  {l&ai);  La  Qxietlion  if  Ammir  (1884);  LeiChatna 
de  Fkun  (1866);  L'HUei  da  lUuHoru  (1869);  Le  Nid  da  Avtra  (1878);  L'Amant  de  la 
Rtnme  (1890). 

BOHOLm'',  JoBANKBsHoifDBiK,  1811-83', b. at VleuteD.nea^TJtrecht,  Netherlands^ 
was  minister  at  Ueer  Kerk  1888-40  ;  professor  of  theology  at  the  athenteum  of  Ftsne- 
k«r  1840-48,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  unlverdty  of  Leyden.  He  was  tbe  founder 
of  a  new  school  of  Ihitch  theology  which  claims  Indepcndeoco  in  applying  scicntidcpria- 
dples.  He  published  GM^iedenu  dtr  Oedt  Dientl  en  W\j»  Begeerle  ;  De  Lrfir  der  ISsr- 
vormde  Kerk  in  Hare  Qrandbefflnaiit*,  8  vols. ;  De  Vrye  vH  Critiaek  Onderzoele;  Het 
Soangelie  Naar  Jolumtta;  De  Oudate  Qrb^gentsaen  Aaa^iande  de  Schriftat  dea  .^%mm 
Teelamimla ;  Supentaiuraliame  in  Verband  mtt  B\jbel,  Chriatendom  en  FroleatantiaTae. 

BOHOKBSBS,  Fbbderice  Hkkicakk,  Duke  of  ;  I61d-00 ;  b.  Heidelberg,  Qermaoy; 
■on  of  count  Bcbomberg  and  a  daughter  o(  lord  Dudley;  began  bis  military  career  in  the 
Swedish  army  during  tSe  thirty  years'  war,  and  was  punished  by  tbe  emperor  for  the  part 
he  took  by  confiscation  of  his  property;  entered  then  the  service  of  tbe  Netherlands  under 
Frederick,  princeof  Orange;  afterward  went  to  France,  where,  1650-85,  he  distinguished 
himself,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  marshal.  In  the  campaign  with  Spain  he  compelled 
that  country  to  recognize  the  Portuguese  dynasty  of  Bragansa,  for  which  he  received  a 
pension  of  £5,000  from  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  with  reversion  to  bis  heirs.  In  16S5 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  I^ates  drove  him  elsewhere.  After  going  to  Portugal  and 
Holland  he  went  to  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  chosen  commander  of  hia 
forces;  joined  the  prince  of  Orange,  1688.  in  bis  descent  upon  England,  and  was  made 
Mmmander  of  his  forces.  The  next  year  he  was  made  baron,  earl,  marshal,  and  duke, 
and  received  £100.000  from  tbe  house  of  commons.  In  August  he  was  sent  to  Iieland 
to  oppose  James  II,,  but  by  his  Inaction  lost  half  his  army.  He  fought  bravely  at  the 
iMtlle  of  the  Boyne,  but  was  killed  while  leading  a  body  ot  Fi«nch  Protestants  acroee 
the  river. 

SCHOKBITBBK,  Bir  Robert  Hesmaitn,  a  celebrated  traveler,  was  bom  at  Freiburg 
in  Pruselan  Saxony,  June  6,  1904.  He  began  at  an  early  a^  to  apply  himself  to  geo- 
graphical science  and  natural  history,  and  subsequently  ms3o  as  abortive  attempt  to 
succeed  as  a  tobacco  manufacturer  in  Virginie.  In  1830  he  went  to  Anegada,  one  of  the 
VlrKiu  isles,  snd  having,  by  tbe  advice  of  the  governor,  carefully  surveyed  the  island, 
and  laid  a  report  before  Qie  royal  g^graphical  socie^,  he  was  charged  Dy  that  learned 
body  with  the  survey  of  Quiana  in  18w.  This  enterprise,  which  was  surroundec!  witli, 
formidable  difficulties,  he  satisfactorily  achieved,  and  from  time  to  time  laid  tbe  results . 
of  his  investigation B  before  the  society.  In  whose  •T'ourao^  they  were  re^larly  published. 
It  was  during  this  exploration,  and  wliile  ho  was  ascending  tbe  Berbice  river,  that  he 
discovered,  Jan.  1,  1837,  tbe  magnificent  aquatic  plant  denominated  the  Vteioria  regia 
(q.T.).  On  his  return  to  England  in  1839,  he  was  presented  with  tbe  medal  of  the  geo- 
graphical society  for  his  7Vaivisaii<IibMarcAe(tn.finCw^6'ufina  tn  18S5~89  (Lond.  1640),  > 
n  work  which  largely  contributed  to  almost  every  brsnoh  of  natural  science.  In  1849 
be  returned  to  Guiana,  this  time  under  tbe  auspices  of  the  British  government,  to  com- 
plete bis  Burrey  of  that  country,  and  survey  the  boundary  line  between  It  and  Brazil ; 
and  on  his  return  in  1844.  after  the  completion  of  his  labors,  he  received  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  His  boundary  line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana  led  to  a  threat- 
ening controversy  between  Venezuela  and  Great  Britain  in  1896-6,  and  the  appointment 
by  Pres.  Cleveland  of  a  commiBgion  to  report  on  the  true  boundary.  The  Darripliart  of 
Jirilinh  Giiiiina,  a  valuable  work,  was  the  fruit  of  this  expedition.  In  1847  he  published 
fi  pTpellent  and  elaborate  History  o/  Bnrbadoes,  and  in  the  following  year  departed  for 


Sui  Domlnga,  whtthar  he  had  bees  accredited  aa  Brltlali  oonaol  and  rniresentatfYe.  In 
:657  hs  was  appointed  BrltUh  re^«MnUtlve  to  the  Slameae  eonrl.  Bo  ntonied  111  In 
1864,  and  died  next  yeu. 


BCEOVBEDT,  CHBiBnm  Friedrich.  a  Oerman  cliemlat,  was  born  at  Hitzengen  tn 
W&rtemberg,  Oct.  16,  1709;  studied  uaturel  science  at  Tubingen  and  Brlangen,  and  is 
1824-26  taught  chemical  phyaicB  at  Eeilbaii,  near  Rudolstadt.     To  increase  Ids  knowl- 


,   .  .  .        ...  ...9  emineat  qualiflcations  were  speedily 

recognized.  In  1889  he  discovered  oione  (q.v.),  and  invented  gun-eottan  (q.v.)  in  1845, 
obtaining  from  it  by  dissoliitian  in  ether  the  miiterial  called  collodion  (q.v.).  InhiBioter 
years  he  confined  himaolf  chiefly  lo  experimenlB  with  orvgen.  0(  liis  works,  which 
generally  flret  appeared  In  periodicals,  the  chief  are:  Dot  VerhalUn  d»»  Eit^iam  Sao- 
<r»tojr  (Basel,  1637),  Beitrdge  rvr  Phytikaiaehen  CTemie  (Basel,  1844),  Ueber  die  Eri«uffung 
det  Oioiu  (Basel,  1844),  U^er  die  lajig»ame  und  ratdn  Verbrennv,Tig  d»r  Korper  in  Atmo* 
Vhdriteher  L^  (1845).     He  died  in  1868. 

MHOHBKinni,  a  royal  palace  in  the  ontsklrts  of  Vtenna  (q.r.),  the  aumnm  reeldenee 
of  the  imperial  faJnily. 

SOHOVEBBOK,  a  mannfaetnring  t.  of  Pnuala,  8  m.  B.s.e.  of  Mogdebnrg.  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Elbe.  The  chemical  works,  the  salt  leflneriea,  where  the  brine  obtained 
from  the  abnndant  salt  springa  is  boiled  down,  and  salt  mode,  and  the  breweries  and 
distilleries  are  the  principal  indnstrUl  eatabUahments.  There  ord  Also  manufactoriea  of 
Thite  lead.    Pop.  >96, 1^811. 

■OEdXOATOB,  or  SchOn,  Maktik,  painter  and  engraver  ;  b.  Colmar,  Upper  Alsace. 
between  144S  and  1450  ;  d.  at  Colmar,  1486,  His  father,  a  native  of  Augsburg,  was  n 
goldsmith,  and  settled  in  Colmar  about  14A5.  Martinstudiednnderhlm.and  afterwards 
Qoder  Roger  van  der  Weyden  In  Flanders.  He  was  styled  fflliseA  JiatUn  ("  Hartin  tlie 
Beautifuin,  by  hla  contemporaries.  He  engraved  many  plates  from  his  own  compoei- 
tions,  and  left  several  paintings,  the  most  authentic  of  which  is  the  "  Virgin  of  the  Bok 
Ganlen,"  at  Colmar.     Bee  lllus.,  Kaulbach,  etc. 

■OHOOLCSAFT,  a  co.  in  upper  Michi^n.  bounded  on  the  n.  by  lake  Superior,  on 
the  s.  by  lake  Michigan  ;  drains!  by  Manistee  and  White  Fish  riven;  about  1316aq.in.; 
pop.  '90,  5818.  The  surface  la  uneven  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  la  fertile.  Tba 
principal  productions  are  lumber  and  iron.  The  soil  is  not,  aa  yet,  extensively  culti- 
vated. In  the  n,  is  a  sand-wall  800  ft.  high,  and  several  m.  in  length,  called  "The  Pic^ 
ured  Rocks."     Co.  seal,  Manistique. 

EK^OOLCBA^,  Henrt  Rowe,  American  author,  geologist,  and  ethnologist,  was 
born  at  Walervleit  (now  Quiideriand),  N.  T.,  March  28.  179B.  He  entered  Union  col- 
lege in  hia  15th  j[ear,  and  studied  French.  German,  Hebrew,  chemistry,  and  mineralogy. 
Id  1617-16  he  visited  the  mining  region  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  sent  a  collection  of  mm 
ewls  and  geological  specimens  to  Washington,  and  wrote  A  Yiea  of  ths  Lead  Mmet  of 
Miaemri,  etc.  (8vo,  New  York,  1819),  and  a  narrative,  since  enlarged,  entitled  &wnMan2 
AdxeataTei  tn  the  Semi-alpine  Jtegion  of  the  Ozark  Mountains  ofMii»oTiri  and  Arkansa* 
(8vo,  Philadelphia,  1853).  In  1820  he  was  appointed  geologist  of  an  esploring  expedi- 
tion to  Ihe  copper  regions  of  lake  Superior  and  the  upper  Mississippi.  He  was  afler- 
vani  secretary  of  a  commission  appointed  to  investigate  Indian  claims  and  negotiate 
Irealies,  at  Chicago.  As  the  result  ot  these  labors,  he  made  a  report  lo  the  government, 
and  wrote  also  JVaeefo  in.  the  Central  Pcfrtion  of  ihe  MiitiiiippiVail'y  (Bvo,  New  York 
1825).  In  1622  he  was  appointed  Indian  agent  for  the  norih-weslem  tronlier,  and  estab- 
'iahcKlbimself  at  Saull  Sto  Marie.  In  1823  he  married  Miss  Johnston,  granddaughter 
of  an  Indian  chief,  who  had  been  educated  in  Europe.  At  this  period,  being  in  intimate 
relations  witli  many  Indian  tribes,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  their  history  and 
elhaology.  From  1826  to  1832  he  was  an  active  member  of  the  legislature  of  Michigan 
territory,  and  founded  its  hislorical  society,  and  the  Aigic  society  of  Detroit.  For  his 
ieetures  on  the  Indian  languages  he  received  the  gold  medal  of  the  French  Institute. 
Adding  poetry  to  science,  he  wrote:  T?ie  Rise  of  the  West;  Oeehale,  on  Indian  Lament; 
liuUan  Melodui;  The  Man  of  Brojoe,  or  FOrtraituret  of  Indian  Charaettr;  lotec,  or  tht 
Tale  of  Norma;  also  agratnmar  of  the  Algonquin  language.  In  1832  be  was  appointed 
lo  the  command  of  an  expedition  which  discovered  Ilie  sources  of  the  Mississippi,  the 
Xarratijx  of  which  was  published  {8vo,  New  York,  1834).  As  superintendent  and  dis- 
bursing agent  for  the  Indians,  he  negotiated  treaties  by  which  the  government  acquired 
lands  to  the  extent  of  1(1,000.000  acres.    He  visited  Europe  in  1843,  and  the  following 

S^T  be  made  a  tour,  chiefly  for  the  observation  of  Indian  antiquities  in  western  Virgina, 
liio.  and  Canada.  In  18&  he  collected  tbc  statistics  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  publisbed 
Hota  on  the  Iroquoit,  etc,  (6vo,  Albany,  1848).  In  1847  the  United  States  congress 
anthoriMd  his  publication  of  HieUmcal  and  StaiinHcal  Information  Coneeming  Qie  Hi»- 
forg.  Condition,  and  Prospeett  of  the  Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  in  tix  tolwnei' 
mutrto,  leilA  S3(i  plate*  Sy  Miyor  Eaitman  and  othert  (Philadelphia,  1851-57),  He  also 
published  Alffie  Heeearehet;  Thirty  Tears  arilh  Uir  Indian  Tribet  of  the  A'orthieettem  ^vn 
Her;  The  Indian  in  hit  Wigwam,  etc.  In  1847  he  was  married,  for  the  second  Ume,  tD 
■in  Howard  of  South  Carolina.    He  died  in  1864. 
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aCHOOlET'B  KOUBTAUr,  a  Tillage  in  Wnsblngton  tp.,  HorriB  co.,  N.  J.,  on  •  high 
pl(it«iiu20m.  long,  and  Tarying  in  width  from  one  to  two  m.;  1200  ft,  above  aea-level. 
Tt  ia  about  18  mllea  w.  of  MorrUtown  aiid  3  miles  from  Hackettot«wn.  The  village  has 
large  hotels,  board ing-bousee,  a  cbnrch  and  a  seminary.  A  chaiyl>eate  medicinal  spring, 
nhlcb  is  Bald  to  be  beneficial  in  kidney  complaints  and  similar  diseases,  with  a  salubrious 
climate,  iiave  made  it  for  many  years  a  popular  and  fashionable  summer  resort. 

■OHOOI  KAnZB,  Akmt  and  Natt.  At  all  posta,  garriaons,  and  permanent  campa 
are  established  schools,  fn  which  enlisted  men  are  instructed  In  English  biBnchea,  and 
fa  n.  B.  hlBtoTT .  Teachers  are  selected  from  the  armr.  are  under  the  control  of  Uie 
post  commander,  and  are  not  to  exceed  one  for  euib  company :  tbey  are  allowed  35 
cents  a  da7  extra,  and  liave  to  attend  parades  and  drflla  to  seep  thein  in  tmlnlng. 
There  are  also  schools  for  the  children  of  the  soldiers :  children  of  the  enlisted  men  at 
the  post  are  compelled  to  attend,  but  the  attendance  of  officers'  children  ie  optional. 
SOHOOtKBIT.    See  Scbolabtich. 

■caoOU.  See  Coli^eobs,  Akbhican;  Cokmon  ScaooLS  ;  Iiidcbtsiai.  Schools -, 
also,  Education  ;  NATioKAii  Education. 

SCHOOLS,  BKOTHEBS  op  CHSISTIAV,  a  religions  congregation  in  the  Roman  Calholic 
church,  established  for  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  the  poor.  It  originated  in 
France  in  the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  was  organized  by  a  charitable  ccclesiasUc,  the 
abbe  de  la  Salle,  canon  of  the  diurch  of  Rheims.  The  membera  are  all  lay  brothers, 
and  are  subject  to  one  general  head.  Houses  of  the  order  are  found  io  almost  every 
country  of  Europe.  In  France  this  congregation  was  one  of  those  which  were  specially 
excepted  from  among  the  suppreaaed  orders,  and  which  were  re-established  in  France 
bv  gen.  Bonaparte  in  the  concordat  of  1801.  It  continues  to  flourish  in  that  country,  aa 
also  in  Belgium,  Italy,  Southern  Germany,  Qreat  Britain,  and  North  America.  The 
brethren  are  bound  by  the  ordinary  religious  tows  of  poverty,  chaatity,  and  obedience. 
Their  system  of  education  has  received  the  highest  testimonies,  and  thej  still  form  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  of  all  the  lay  orders  in  the  Roman  church,  numbering,  it  is  s^d, 
nearly  8,000  members.  Besides  thfs  order,  which  is  of  French  origin,  Gimilu'  institutea 
have  been  formed  under  the  same  or  analogous  names  in  other  countries,  the  sevenl 
varieties  of  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate.— Sibtebb  of  tkk  Chribtuji 
8CHooi«.  Several  congregations  of  women  for  the  education  of  poor  female  children 
also  exist  in  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrdi.  A  long  catalogue  of  these,  with  the  history  of 
their  origin,  and  their  specific  constitution,  will  be  found  in  Wetser's  Jtirehen^Lexuan, 
vol.  ix.,  pp.  782-784 

SCHOOLS  01  UBSAST  BCOITOIIT.  In  Mav  S,  18S4,  after  a  fear's  conaideratlon  of 
the  proposal  of  their  chief  librarian,  Mr.  Meivll  Dewey,  that  they  should  open  a  BotimA 
to  meet  the  growing  call  for  trained  librarians  animated  by  the  modern  library  spirit, 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  College  unanimously  resolved  that  there  should  be  established 
in  connection  with  the  college,  a  school  In  which  iuBlructJoa  might  be  given  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  library  management,  and  lu  which  learners  might  qualify  themselves  to  dis- 
<^rKe  the  duties  of  professional  librarlsiiB ;  the  school  to  be  called  the  Columbia  Col- 
lege School  of  Library  Economy. 

The  reasons  urged  were,  in  fine,  tliat  In  the  past  few  years  the  work  of  a  litirarian  ha* 
grown  into  a  distinct  profession,  afEording  opportunities  of  usefulness  in  the  education^ 
field  inferior  to  no  other,  and  requiring  superior  abilities  to  discharge  its  duties  well,  yet 
absolutely  nowhere  was  there  any  provision  for  instruction  in  either  the  art  or  science  of 
the  librarian's  business.  The  librarian  has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  jailer  of  the  books,  and 
has  become  an  aggressive  force  ia  his  community.  A  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
competent  men  and  women  are  taking  up  librarianship  as  a  life  work.  Public  opinion 
and  individual  motives  and  actions  are  now  influenced  not  so  much  by  what  is  uttered 
from  the  rostrum  or  the  pulpit,  as  bj  what  Is  read  ;  this  reading  can  be  shaped  and  in- 
fluenced chiefly  and  cheaply  only  through  the  library,  therefore  the  librarian  who  is 
master  of  hla  profession  is  a  most  potent  factor  for  good.  In  our  colleges  every  pro- 
fessor and  every  student  in  whatever  department,  necessarily  bases  most  of  his  work  on 
books,  and  is  therefore  largely  dependent  on  the  library. 

This  techuical  training  can  be  given  only  through  a  well  equipped  professional 
school  i  for,  librarians  taken  from  the  staff  of  a  large  library  lack  symmetrical  training 
since  each  employ^  must  dcvoUi  himself  to  the  one  part  oi  the  work  that  falls  to  his 
share,  so  that  he  can  know  little  of  the  rest,  except  what  he  may  learn  by  accidental  and 
partial  absorption  of  methods.  A  limited  number  gain  certain  experience  in  parts  of 
library  work,  but  few  are  Bystematicaily  trained  in  any  one  thing,  and  fewer  Btill  have 
such  trainlDg  in  all.  The  few  really  great  librarians  liave  been  mainly  self-made,  and 
have  obtuned  their  emJuonce  by  literally  feeling  their  way  through  long  years  of  dark- 
Such  a  school  was  called  for,  not  only  by  the  inexperienced,  who  wished  to  enter 
library  work,  but  also  by  a  growing  number  of  those  already  engaged  in  it.  If,  aa  bo 
often  stated,  10,000  volumes  calaioguedand  administered  in  the  best  way  are  more  prac- 
tically useful  than  80.000  treated  in  an  unintelligent  or  Inefficient  manner,  then  It  Is  of 
the  greatest  importance  to  advance  by  every  possible  means  the  general  standard  ot 
library  work  throughout  the  country. 
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Tbe  Library  School  thus  authorized  opened  Januaij  S,  1887,  with  20  Mudents.  Tba 
ciperimeat  proved  that  there  was  a  greater  demand  than  Its  projector  had  claimed  both 
for  more  exteadtHl  and  more  tborou|u  work.  Tbe  three  moDths'  course  plsoned  for  the 
flrat  year  was  leogtbened  to  four  on  petition  of  the  class,  and  for  the  second  year  both 
junior  and  seaior  couisea  were  ofEer^,  so  tbat  practicftlij  from  tbe  outset  the  course  has 
covered  two  years. 

In  Dec.  12,  1886,  tbe  fouader  aod  director  of  the  school  was  clect«d  Secretary  of  iho 
TJalversily  of  tbe  Btate  of  New  York,  and  director  of  tbe  Slate  Library.  Tlie  sctaool 
which  had  been  under  his  exclusive  charge  was  continued  atColumbia  College  till  April, 
1889,  when,  by  agreement  between  the  Columbia  trustees  and  the  Regents  of  tbe  Uni- 
versity, it  was  transferred  to  [he  State  Library  at  Albany,  together  with  Its  faculty, 
books,  pamphlets,  the  illustrative  collections  of  the  American  Library  Association,  and 
all  the  special  matter  accumulated  for  its  use,  Columbia  College  no  longer  offering 
training  lor  llbrarianship.  The  success  of  the  sfjiool  In  ita  new  surroundings  proves  tbe 
wisdom  of  its  removal  to  Albany. 

The  roomy  and  beautiful  quartets  In  the  new  capltol  aSord  unexcelled  facilities, 
while  the  connection  of  the  state  library  with  tbe  general  llbrAry  Interests  of  Uie  state, 
oilers  opportunities  tor  comparative  study  impossible  in  any  library  without  such  rela- 
tions. While  studenla  have  practice  throughout  the  course  In  actual  library  service,  the 
last  term  is  each  year  specially  devoted  to  work  under  vigilant  supervision  and  criticism 
in  tbe  various  departments  of  tbe  state  library.  In  addition  to  state  library  praclice. 
three  local  libraries  are  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  faculty  by  the  students  of  the 
school,  who  thus  have  varied  experience  under  supervision.  Each  class  spends  three 
weeks  among  the  best  managed  libraries  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  of  New  York  and 
vicinity  in  comparative  study  of  methods  and  equipment,  and  faculty  students  largely 
uitend  tbe  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Library  Association,  where  they  share  in  the 
"library  week"  of  the  leading  librarians  of  the  country. 

Any  graduate  of  a  college  in  good  standing  is  admitted  without  examination  as  to 
general  scholarship,  but  Is  examined  In  Latin.  Qerman,  French,  or  any  other  required 
subject  ID  which  be  may  be  defldent.  While  the  school  is  designed  for  college  grad- 
uates, any  person  not  less  than  20  years  of  age.  of  recognized  fitness  and  character,  who 
holds  a  regents'  dlptoina,  or  who  has  graduated  from  an  academv  or  hi^h  school  re^ia- 
teied  by  the  regents  as  maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard,  may  be  admitted  on  passing 
a  rigid  entrance  examination.  The  subjects  studied  arc  cataloguing,  bibliography, 
dassiflcation,  accession,  and  shelf  work,  loan  systems,  hlstoir  of  libraries,  founding  and 

Bovernment,  library  buildings,  hook-binding  (from  the  library  side),  reading,  and 
terary  methods.  For  graduation,  an  original  bibliography  and  a  Uieais  are  required. 
The  Regents'  library  esaminaliona  are  conducted  by  the  University  of  the  Btate,  and 
pass-cards,  ccrtiflcates,  and  diplomas  are  awarded  to  tbe  students. 

In  1891,  the  regents  established  the  degrees  B.L.S.  and  U.L.S.  on  examination,  and 
hatuni*  eauta,  D.L.S.,  for  bachelor,  master,  and  doctor  uf  library  science.  The  B.L.S. 
will  be  conferred  by  the  University  of  the  State  on  those  who  attain  tbe  high  standard 
prescribed  for  the  complete  course.  Tbe  M.L.S.  will  beconferred  only  after  advanced 
graduate  work  and  successful  library  experience  of  at  least  five  years.  The  D.L.S. 
is  reserved  for  pre-eminent  professional  success. 

Tbe  cordial  indorsement  and  support  of  the  American  Library  Association  from  the 
llrst  may  be  traced  in  Its  proceeilings  from  year  to  year  sines  ISt^,  and  36  of  its  leading 
iiiembers  have  shown  their  warm  interest  by  lecturing  before  tbe  school  on  the  subjects 
In  which  they  were  specially  expert,  thus  supplementing  the  courses  by  the  resident 
faculty. 

In  tbe  first  four  years,  the  school  had  enrolled  101  students  coming  from  19  different 
htates  of  tbe  Union,  beside  Eu^and  and  Germany,  and  representing  the  leading  colleges 
for  Iwth  men  and  women.  The  demand  for  graduates  of  Ihc  school  has  liius  far 
I'xceeded  the  supply.  In  1990,  35  positions  hs  librarians  and  Hstiislants  in  S  different 
states  were  filled  by  Its  students,  in  New  York,  l.l ;  in  Massachusetts,  8  ;  In  Illinois.  8; 
in  Michigan,  S  ;  in  Connecticut,  3  ;  in  Pennsylvfinia,  3  ;  in  -Maine,  1  ;  in  New  Jersey,  1. 

BOHOOmS  Is  a  swift,  sharply-built  vessel,  carrying  usually  two  roasts,  though 
occaaionally  a  greater  numlier,  and  commonly  is  of  smiill  nize.  There  are  two  classes  of 
schooners — Ihc  "  fore-and-nft  schooner,"  or  schooner  proper,  and  [be  "  topsail  schooner." 
In  the  former,  boih  foremast  and  mainmn.st  are  rigged  like  the  mainmniit  of  a  cuttei; 
with  fore-and-aft  sails.  In  the  latter,  the  foremast  carries  a  square  topsnil  and  a  squara 
topgallant  sail.  00  a  wind,  the  former  rig  has  a  great  advantage,  as  the  schooner  can 
sail  up  within  44  or  even  4  points  of  the  wind ;  but  before  the  wind,  the  square  topsail 
gives  the  advantage  to  the  topsail  schooner;  and  hs  the  latter  can  on  occa.«ion  strike  her 
squaresails,  and  set  a  fore-and-aft  topsail  In  their  place,  she  has  usually  the  preference. 
No  sailing-vessel  Is  faster  than  a  sclioonpr  of  fine  build,  wlien  slic  carries  ample  canvas; 
hence  it  is  a  favorite  form  for  the  larger  class  of  yachis;  and  before  tlie  introduction  ol 
steam  dispatch- vessels,  was  employed  much  in  the  packet  service.  Schooners  are  »till 
employed  in  the  navy  as  revenue  cruisers;  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  merchant  servico 
for  running  small  cargoes,  and  especially  those  of  perisliable  goods,  as  fish  or  fre^li  fruit. 
They  ere  cosily  managed  by  a  small  crew;  but  from  the  sharpness  of  their  build,  hav* 
oo  great  amount  of  stowage. 
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BCHOP KH UAUX^  AsTEUB,  a  Qermaa  philosopher,  son  of  Johanna  Schopenhaofir,  u 
KUthoress  of  considerablo  diBtlnction  (bom  1770,  died  1888),  was  born  at  DanziK.  Feb.  23, 
178S.  He  studied  flrat  at  GOItlDgen,  where  Ihe  lectures  of  Schulze  inspired  mm  with  « 
love  of  philosophf,  and  afterward  at  Berlia  and  Jena,  in  the  last  of  which  places  he 
graduated  In  1818.  During  the  game  year  he  published  his  first  tTeatise,  U^er  dU  ner- 
facht  WuTzd  da  8aiut  vtm  tareithendM  Oranit  (Rudolat.  1813,  Sd  ed.  Frankf.  1847),  ia 
which  he  lays  down  the  logical  basis  of  bis  future  sjsteat.  Bcbopenhaaer  spent  the 
■winter  of  1818  at  Weimar,  where  he  enjoyed  the  society  of  Goethe,  and  the  onentaliit 
Friedr.  Haier,  who  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  aocient  Indian  literature  and  philo-. 
Bophy,  the  study  of  which  exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  fnture  developmeot.  He' 
then  proceeded  to  Dresden,  where  he  published  a  treatise  on  sight  and  color  ( Uebtr  daa 
Behen  und  die  Farben,  Liep,  1816),  which  was  followed,  three  yeare  later,  by  his  ereat 
work.  Die  Wdi  ai*  WHie  und  Vortt^vag  (The  World  considered  as  Wilt  and  Idea,  Leip. 
181»;  ad  ed.  1844).  After  1820  Schopenhauer  lired  partly  in  Italy  and  partly  in  Berlin, 
up  till  1831,  when  he  fixed  himself  in  Frankfurt-on-ihe-Haia,  devoting  liimself  uniuter- 
ruptedly  to  the  elaboration  of  his  Hyalem.  The  fruits  of  bis  Studies  were  U«ber  dtn 
WiUeTitnderNaturifnnil.  1836);  tleber  die  FreiMt  de*  WiOeru.  Uebtr  dot  FundaruTU 
der  Morai,  the  Hupplemeuta  to  his  principal  work,  which  appear  in  the  2d  edition  of  1844; 
and  Parerqa  und  ParaUpoiMna  (Bcrl  1851).  Re  died  Sept.  SI,  1860.  The  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Schopenhauer  is  that  the  only  essential  reality  in  the  universe  is  will;  that 
wlut  are  called  appearances  exist  only  in  our  subjective  representations,  and  are  merely 
forms  under  which  single  original  will  shows  itself.  This  will  is  not  necessarily  occom- 
Danied  by  self -consciousness,  though  it  ever  strives  after  its  attainment,  and  hencs 
Bchopenhaiier  declared  himself  the  uncompromising  opponent  of  all  (he  contemporary 
systems — those  of  Fichle,  Bchelling,  and  H^el — in  which  the  "  absolute  reason,"  "  con- 
sciousness," etc..  are  pcndted  as  the  necessary  basis  of  thou^t.  For  his  great  rivals, 
Bchopenhauer  professed  the  most  unmeasured  scorn — calling  fie^I.  for  example,  a  mere 
"scribbler  of  nonsense" — and  in  return  was  treated  by  them  with  such  sovereign  con- 
tempt Uiat  for  years  his  name  was  almost  unknown  to  the  majority  of  Qennaa  students. 
Bis  tlieories  of  ethics  and  tntbetics  also  rest  on  peculiar  and  not  very  intelligible 


Bl&dt's  BrUfe  ib«r  dU  Beliiopmhautnohe  PhiltnopJut  (Leip.  1854).     See  Ltfe,  by  Helen 
Zimmem  (1876). 
,      SCHORL.    See  TonsMALiiiE. 

aOEOTTIBOHI  (Oer.  BeaOiih)  a  somewhat  fanciful  name  ^veo  to  a  slow  modem 
dance  in  ]  time. 

SCHOULEB,  Jaues.  author  and  educator,  was  bom  In  Aritngton,  Has*.,  Mar.  20. 
183S.  lie  graduated  from  Harvard  University  tn  1869,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  Id 
1863.  He  served  In  the  Union  army  in  186!^'68,  and  after  the  war  practised  law  in 
Boston  and  Washington.  He  is  also  law-lecturer  In  Boston  UniversiW  Law  School, 
and  tlie  National  Law  School  at  Washington,  and  since  1889  has  lectured  on  American 
History  In  Johns  Hopkins  University.  He  Is  the  author  of  a  Hiatory  of  the  Vhited  8Uitf*. 
1788-1861  (five  vols.,  1880-'81) ;  also.  Law  of  the  Domeilie  Bdatioru ;  Laa  ofPemmat 
Property;  Law  of  Bailmentt;  Lavf  qf  WiU»;  Law  of  Esetmton  and  Adminutratore. 

BCHOULEB,  WnjJiM,  1814-73 ;  b,  Scotland ;  emigrated  to  the  United  States,  and 
edited  the  Lowell  CSwrwr,  1841-47.  He  had  charge  of  the  Boston  Allot,  the  organ  of  tlie 
New  England  whigs,  1847-53;  served  in  the  legislature  and  in  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion of  1833;  was  connected  with  the  Chicinnati  OateiU,  1858-66,  and  with  the  Ohio 
St-itc  Journal,  1858-58,  when  he  resumed  his  position  on  the  Boston  Atliu.  He  was 
adj. gen.  of  Massachusetts  during  the  war  of  the  secession.  He  published  a  Sttorj/  ^ 
Mateackusetta  in  the  Civil  War. 

BOHBKIKXB,  Olivx,  was  b.  In  South  Africa  in  1862,  the  daughter  of  a  Lutheran 
clergyman.  When  about  twenty  years  of  age  she  visited  England,  bringing  with  her  the 
manuscript  of  her  Slory  of  an  Afriean  Farm.  This  having  been  submitted  to  the  novelist, 
Mr.  Oeoige  Meredith,  and  by  hlra  commended,  It  was  published  with  a  few  alterations 
in  13»4,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "  Ralph  Iron,"  and  won  Instant  success.  It  is  best 
described  aa  a  spiritual  autobiography  representing  the  mental  reaction  by  which  an 
imattinatlve  sensitive  temperament  passes  from  extreme  Calvinism  to  hopeless  atheism. 
Jliss  St-hrpiner  has  published  also  Drtama  and  Drtam  Life  and  Real  Life  (1883);  Stray 
TliaughU  aloul  South  Africa.  {1886). 

BOBXETELniS,  CoiiKXi.n:a,  a  Dut«h  scholar,  whose  name  was  once  better  known 
than  it  is  now,  was  born  at  Haarlem  in  161S,  and  educated  mainly  by  his  father.  Ia 
1643  he  succeeded  his  father  as  rector  of  the  university  of  Lejden.  and  died  Sept.  11, 
1964.  Sclireveliua  was  a  laborious  and  erudite  man,  but  possessed  little  critical  discern- 
ment. His  most  notable  performance  was  a  Lexicon  Manuale,  GnEco-Latinum  cl  Lafin»- 
Grmoum  (Leyden,  1654,  1657,  1664),  of  which  lliere  have  been  innumerable  cdilions.  It 
was  long  extensively  used  aa  a  text-book  in  English  schools,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any- 
thing better,  deserved  perhaps  the  ri^spect  whjuli  it  obtained ;  but  otherwise  it  cannot  bo 
>uncedagood  dictionary.  It  is  not  at  nil  exhaustive  of  the  words  in  the  Oreek 
't  does  not  Eufflcicnlly  explain  their  dtBerent  meanings,  and  its  etymologies 
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Ibe  classica,  Juvenal  (1048).  Heslod  (16M).  Terence  (16511.  Virgil  (1662),  Horace  (1668). 
Homer  (1656).  Martial  (1656),  Lucan  (1658),  Quintu*  CurUuB  (1658),  Justin  (1668).  Cicero 
(IS61),  Ovid  (1863),  and  Claudisn  (1886).  These  editiona  Bra  remarkable  for  Uielr 
correctnesB,  and  for  the  excellence  of  the  paper  and  typography,  but  the  notes  are  defi- 
cient both  in  taate  and  acumen. 


the  Danube.  Hie  travels  extended  through  Hungary,  e.  RusaiiL,  and  Turkey;  and  b 
atterward  visited  the  east  and  Algeria.  He  then  took  up  hie  residence  in  Paria.  He  baa 
made  a  special  study  of  horses,  and  his  landscapes  are  distinguiahcd  bystrengtb  and 
masteryof  color.  The  best  known  of  his  pictures  are  perhaps,  "  Ttte  Dying  Horse;" 
"The  Wallachian  Extra  Post;"  and  "Horses  Frightened  by  Wolves." 

SUUiimX,  EDinntD,  1 
in  tbe  3d  artilJer 


to  adj.gc 
t  of  the 


resigued  1S46.  He  'was  president  of  tlie  Rensselaer  and  Saratoga  railroad  companr, 
1851-41.  In  April,  1861.  he  was  aid-de-camp  to  Qov.  Morgan;  and  in  the  war  of  the 
rebellion  was  commissioned  lieul.col,  lltb  infantir-,  1861 ;  inspector  of  the  army  of  Uie 
Potomac,  I86o-65;  rising  through  euccessive  graaes  to  brig.gen,  in  the  reeular  atmy 
1884.  He  was  raised  to  miij.gen.,  1866,  for  gallant  Eervice  in  the  Bheuacooab  valley. 
Be  was  in  the  northern  Virginia  and  the  Bichmond  campaign  from  the  Bapidan  to  tho 
nuTcnder  oS  the  confederate  stronghold.    He  retired  froni  active  service,  I^. 

BCHKtiCXH,  JosABK  Hatthus,  1T88-1808 ;  b.  Vienna  ;  a  German  church  historian. 
Be  held  for  many  years  a  proCeesorabip  at  the  nniversily  of  Wittenberg,  where  be 
lectured  successively  on  philosophy,  poetry,  and  history.  He  is  best  known  by  his 
ChruiiitAe  EirdungeicliichU  (35  vols.  1768-1803),  and  KirehengeaehieAie  leit  dtr  tt^orma- 
tiaa  (10  Tols.  180i'ia)  the  two  last  volumes  of  which  were  added  by  Tzschimer. 

KHSQDB^  Aktodtxtte  Sophie.  1731-1868:  b.  Oermany;  m  noted  actress.  She 
appeared  od  the  stage  wlien  only  12  years  old  at  6t.  Petersburg,  where  her  parenle  were 
acting.  In  1795  she  married  Stollmera,  the  director  of  auotlier  cooipany  but  was  sepo- 
nied  from  him  soon  afterward.  Her  second  bueband  was  the  singer  Friedricb  BchrSder, 
who  died  in  1818;  and  she  then  married  the  actor  Kunst  She  acted  in  all  the  princmol 
theaten  in  Qennony,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation  by  her  Impersonations  of  Pbfedra, 
Hedea,  Lady  Macli^,  and  other  tragic  characters.  She  letirea  from  the  stage  in  1810. 
8w  SoiMe  ftMUtr,  by  P.  Schmidt  (1870). 

fCOniiSBB,  Fkixsrich  Ludwis,  1744 — 1810,  b.  Germany.  He  bc^n  actine  In 
Uiecomponyof  his  parents  when  ameie  child,  and  made  a  great  reputation  as  a  tragedian 
before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age.  He  i>ecame  manager  of  the  theater  at  Hamburg  In 
1771,  and  introduced  to  the  Geiman  public  several  of  Shakespeare'splays  which  he  ood 
translated.  He  was  the  auther  of  many  plays,  and  his  Sramatudu  Werkt  were  edited  by 
BOlow  with  an  introduction  by  Tieck. 

BCHBOSXR-DETSISKT,  WiLSBLMtNE.  1804-60,  b.  Germany ;  daughter  of  Fried- 
rich  Ludwig.  She  was  a  ballet  dancer  till  she  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  she  made 
her  dfbut  at  Vienna  In  Racine's  PhMrt.  Id  the  following  year,  after  cultivating  her 
Miwerful  voice,  she  appeared  as  prima  donna  with  great  success  in  such  operas  as 
PideUo,  Euryanthe,  Sorma,  the  ffiigvenott.  She  was  Mparated  in  1838  from  ner  first 
husband,  Earl  August  Dcvrient,  and  after  separating  from  her  second  husband,  DOriog, 
married  a  Livonion  nobleman.  Von  Bock. 

SCSafiDTES,  AnoLPit,  b.  Prussia.  1805  ;  studied  art  at  Berlin  and  Dtlsseld<»f.  In 
1859  he  became  professor  of  drawing  at  tho  Carlsruhe  polytechnic  school.  His  humor- 
ous pictures  are  well  known,  and  engravings  of  them  are  common  In  thisconntry.  TIiq 
best  arc  the  "  Wine  Tasters,"  • "  Auert>ach'B  Cellar,"  and  *■  The  Two  Monks."    He  d.  1875. 

BCHBOOH  LAXX,  See  Adibondackb. 
-  SCHUBEST,  Franz,  composer,  b-  In  Vienna.  Jan.  81,  1797 ;  d.  there  Nov.  19,  182R 
He  came  from  humble  circumstances.  Hia  mndfather  was  a  Moravian  peasant,  bis 
father  a  school-teacher  in  Lichtentbol  and  the  Roasau  district,  and  his  mother,  EHzabeth 
Yitz.  a  cook  tn  Vienna.  His  father  taught  him  to  plav  the  violin,  and  his  brother 
Ignaz.  the  pianoforte,  but  he  was  soon  put  under  the  choir-master  to  study  music.  He 
Bang  in  the  Lichtenthal  choir,  played  violin  solos  In  church,  studied  In  the  preparatory 
•cbool  for  singers  in  tlie  Hofkapelle,  and  played  in  the  orchestra  which  tbe  scholars 
there  formed.  In  1818  he  composed  his  flrat  symphony,  and  to  avoid  military  conscrip- 
tion, he  taught  fn  Ms  father's  school  in  the  Lichtenthal,  during  which  time  he  composed 
his  tTst  mass  (1B14),  which  so  delighted  Salieri  that  he  gave  him  lessons.  In  1815  he 
began  bfs  remarkable  activity  as  a  composer.  Id  that  year  alone  he  wrote  196  compo- 
sitions. Including  operas,  symphonies,  songs,  etc.;  in  1816,  132  compositions,  and  In 
1817,  69  composTtions.  He  lived  poorly,  for  he  nude  no  money  either  by  his  leaching 
or  publications,  and  he  was  not  fitted  for  society.  In  1818  he  was  chosen  as  music- 
teacher  to  the  family  of  Count  Eaxterli&zy,  remaining  a  year.  Although  Schubert  at 
tbe  sg«  of  twen^-flve  had  written  6S6  works,  he  was  uukaowu  to  tbe  Vl^nese  putiUc, 
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but  one  of  his  frioDds  poshed  the  GrlkSDig  and  18  other  aongs  inio  publication,  afte* 
wbicli  he  &]wava  found  a  publisher.  In  1823  be  called  to  present  Beethoven  with  a  Kt 
of  variations  which  he  bad  dedicated  to  him.  Beethoven  was  In  a  good  humor  but  so  de*f 
that  conversation  had  to  be  curled  on  with  pencil  and  paper,  upon  which  Schubert  be- 
came so  embarrassed  that  he  rushed  from  the  house.  Hhortly  twfore  Beethoven's  deolb 
be  called  again,  as  Beethoven  had  expressed  great  admiralloQ  tor  his  songs,  and  was  . 
cordially  received.  In  1833-'!  Schubertbadmanj  disappointments  regarding  his  opens 
which  were  rejected,  and  be  returned  to  the  Eszterizy s.  lie  also  applied  for  varioua 
poets,  and  failed.  In  1828  he  gave  his  flrsl  public  concert,  but  his  health,  which  bad 
been  impaired  for  years  grew  worse,  and  after  an  atUck  of  typhus,  he  died.  Schubert 
was  buried  In  tbe  Ortefriedhof  In  W&hring,  near  Beethoven.  Schubert  bad  no  real 
musical  training,  and  he  never  studied  counterpoint.  His  mastery  of  form  Is  doublv 
wonderful  inasmuch  as  he  was  bis  own  instructor.  Hlaflrst  opus— the  ErUdnig—tXaaaa 
as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  songs,  and  had  Schubert  lived  to  maturity  of  genius  bis 
point  is  incatculabte.  Ee  made  an  epoch  in  the  German  Lied,  for  he  was  the  first  great 
•ong-wriler,  and  has  had  but  two  worthy  successors  to  follow  him — Schumann  and 
Robert  Franz.  His  works  Include :  AUonto  und  Bttretta.  Weimar,  1854 ;  Dm  BdutUiAt 
Eritg,  Vienna,  18(11.  Hoiamvnde,  1838;  Mtrabriu,  1861,  and  other  operas;  cburcb 
music  :  cantatns ;  ten  symphonies  ;  Ave  minuets  for  strings  and  boms  ;  six  ZhuttdU 
TSae*  for  the  same;  Hondo  for  violin  with  orcheetra  in  A;  Concerto  for  the  same  lit  D; 
octet  for  strings  and  wind;  twenty  string  quartettes;  two  pianoforte  trios;  twenty-one 
sonatas  for  the  pianoforte;  variatloDS,  oAoces,  marcbee,  Impromptus,  Mfaenoa,  rondos, 
fantasies,  etc.,  for  the  pianoforte. 

SCanSEKT,  QoTTHHj  Heinricr  ton,  1780-1860 ;  b.  Oermaur.  After  studying 
theology  at  Leipsic  and  medicine  at  Jena,  he  practiced  as  a  doctor  at  Altenburg,  Freiberr. 
and  Dresden.  He  acted  as  director  of  an  educational  institution  at  Nuremberg  18(W-lS, 
and  then  was  tutor  Co  the  children  of  tlie  grand  duke  of  Hecklenburg-Sohwerin  till 
IS19.  He  held  a  professorsbip  ol  the  natural  sciences  at  Erlangen  till  1827,  and  after* 
inrd  at  Munich, 

BCHIILTE,  JoHAim  Friedbicb  ;   b.  Winterberg,  Westphalia,  1837;  studied  law,  and 

tracliced  in  Berlin  and  Bonn;  was  appointed  professor  of  canon  law  at  Prague  In 
3SS  and  at  Bonn  In  1872,  His  publications  are;  ^/ttem  de»  KatAolisiJitn  Kire^MmeAlt; 
Dit  LiKrt  von  den  Qudien  d§*  K<UAoU»ehen  KinhtnTtehU;  Di»  Beehttfragt  elm  BinfiuMM 
der  Begierung  bet  den  SitchofftiBohkn.    He  opposed  the  dogma  of  papal  infalllMU^, 

BGHULTZE-DZLETZSOH,  Hermann,  1806-83;  b.  Delitzsch.  Germany;  d.  Potsdam. 
He  studied  law  and  served  as  asst.  Judge  in  Berlin,  returning  as  surrogate  to  Delitzscb, 
1841.  He  became  Interested  In  labor  matters  and  was  elected  to  the  natlonsl  assembly 
el  Berlin,  where  he  was  made  chairman  of  a  committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
distress  among  the  laboring  classes.  He  advocated  the  co-operative  princinle,  and 
soon  devoted  nimself  to  establishing  co-operative  associations  which  shoulo  secure 
to  the  mechanic  the  bencflts  of  the  wholesale  market.  Co-operative  banks  were 
established  which  advanced  money  on  moderate  terms,  and  co-operative  stores.  He 
wrote  numerous  pamphlets  advocating  the  theory  of  the  harmony  of  iuterests  between 
capltttl  and  labor.  He  had  a  spirited  controversy  with  Lassalle,  who  advocated  state- 
help  instead  of  Schulize's  system  of  self'help.  He  was  the  atty.  for  the  unions,  and 
WHS  elected  from  Berlin,  1861,  to  the  Prussian  house  of  deputies,  and  represented  Wies- 
baden in  the  Reichstag. 

SCSCIUCHZX,  HEUdticB  CnBiaruN,  1760-1850 ;  b.  Denmark ;  educated  at  Copen- 
hegcn  and  Qottingen.  In  1818  be  was  appointed  director  of  the  Mannheim  obserratorr, 
and  in  1815  professor  of  astronomy  and  director  of  the  Copenhagen  observatory.  In  1831 
he  was  director  of  the  Holstein  and  Lauenberg  survey;  in  1824  co-operated  with  tba 
English  board  of  atimiraltv  in  determining  the  difference  of  longitude  between  Green- 
wich and  Altona,  and  in  1823  published  tables  of  the  distances  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Mat^ 
and  Venus  from  the  moon.  In  1823  he  began  tbe  publication  of  bis  AttrvnomiieiS 
JfacfiriakUn,  which  survives  him 

SCHUlUinT,  Mme.  Claba  (nSe  Wikok),  planiste,  was  bom  at  Leipzig.  Sept-  18. 
181B.  She  began  to  play  in  public  when  ten  yeara  old,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  ap- 
peared at  a  ffewandAougconcert  at  Leipzig;  from  that  time  she  traveled  all  over  Europe, 
creating  a  ereat  sensntion  in  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Paris.     In  1840  she  married  Robert 
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recent  schools. - 

fort-on- the -Main.     Beside  teaching  in  the  Frankfort  Conservatoire  she  frequently  played 
in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe.     She  died  iu  1896. 

BCHTIltAini,  Robert  Alexander  ;  a  German  composer  ;  h.  at  Zwickau,  Saxonv, 
1810.  His  gift  for  music  showed  Itself  early.  After  studying  law  for  two  years  at  the 
univ.  of  Heidelberg,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  pianoforte  music,  in  which 
he  originated  a  completely  new  style,  reflecting  his  own  dreamy  imaginative  nature, 
often  exhibilina  genuine  humor,  and  always  thoroughly  solid.  At  the  lime  of  his  mar- 
riage to  Clara  Wieck.  one  of  the  greatest  living  pianistB,  he  produced  a  series  of  son^ 
remortable  for  their  profound  suggestiveness,  which  have  taken  a  lasting  hold  on  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen.    H^  puuio  concerto,  and  five  symphonies,  productions  of 
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tatM  life,  are  generally  considered  the  finest  of  their  class  since  Beethoven's.  He  baa 
also  produced  some  choral  works  of  the  highest  class,  notablj  the  cantata  Paradtie  and 
the  Peri,  and  settings  of  parts  of  Goethe  s  Fiiii*t  and  Byron's  Manfred.  Among  hiB 
chamber  music,  his  piano  quintet  claims  the  UKhest  rank.  8.  was  editor  of  the  famous 
JVeu<  ZeiUehrift  f&r  Matik,  originated  priocipwlj  by  Unpself,  1884-44  ;  and  his  critical 
contributions  have  a  foremoat  place  in  the  literature  of  art.  He  d.  at  EDdenlch  near 
Bonn.  1860.  His  name  is  ttie  watchword  of  the  RomaJatic  school  of  music,  in  oppa^ 
sition  to  the  Ideal,  represented  by  Mendelasohn. 

tCSUSMAM,  Jacob  Oocld.  An  American  educator  bom  at  Freetown,  Prince  Ed- 
ward laland.  Hay  23,  1854.  He  was  educated  abroad,  as  Gltchrist  Scholar  for  Canada 
at  the  University  of  London  (1875-1878),  and  as  Hibbert  TravelinR  Fellow  tor  Great 
Britaia  at  Heidelberg,  Berlin,  and  QOttingen  ;  was  Professor  of  Political  Economy, 
PsTcbology.  and  English  Literature  in  Arcadia  College,  N.  8.  (1880-1882)  ;  Professor 
of  Phiioaqphy  and  English  Literature  in  Dalbouaie  College  (188S-1886) ;  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Phlloeophy  In  Cornell  Dniversity  in  1686,  Dean  of  the  Sage  School  of  Philo»>- 
phy  in  1891,  and  President  of  Cornell  in  1892.  Pres.  Schurman  became  editor  of  the 
PhUomphied  Benete  In  1802.  and  o(  the  Bduxi  Beman  in  189S.  He  is  the  author  of 
Kartiian  Ethia  and  tKe  Eihics  of  Evoluiirm  (1881),  The  Ethical  /inpurt  o/  Darmnimt  (1886), 
Beiiefm  God  (18801,  and  AgHoalieiam  and  Eeliyion  (1896). 

BOmTBZ,  Caki^  b.  Prussia.  1829  ;  educated  at  Cologne  and  Bonn.  He  edited  « 
liberal  newspaper  In  association  with  Gottfried  Kinkel,  professor  of  rhetoric  at  Bonn, 
where  he  enaearored  unsuocessfuliy  to  organize  an  insurrection  in  1849;  escaped  with 
Kinkel ;  was  adjutant  in  the  reTolutionary  force,  and  on  the  capture  of  Rastadt,  which 
he  helped  defend,  fied  to  Switzerland.     He  returned  to  Germany  in  1850  and  contrived 


the  escape  of  Kinkel,  who  had  been  sentenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment.  After  a  resi- 
dence in  Paris  as  correspondent  for  German  papers,  and  in  London,  where  he  was  a 
teacher,  he  settled  in  Philadelphia.  1853.  Removing  to  Madison,  Wia,  in  1865,  he 
made  republican  campaign  speeches  in  Oerman  in  1856,  and  the  next  year  was  an  unsuc- 
cessful candidate  forlieutenanl-govemor.  In  1630  he  began  to  practice  law  in  Milwaukee. 
He  was  a  manlier  of  the  republican  convention  in  1860,  and  ooliTered  both  Bnglisb  and 
QflnuB  ipeectiea  dadag  llie  caunsa  Ot  that  year.  Late  In  1861  he  reslfned  Qie  poallJon 
ofmlnistertoSpain,  to wliich President Lincoluhad appointed  htm,  andjoined  the nnnj. 
Wins  made  Mig.gen.  in  1802;  commanded  adividon  at  the  second  tianla  of  Bull  Ron. 
was  commissioned  maj.gen.  1868,  led  the  11th  corps  at  Chanceilorsville,  was  at  Gettys- 
burg and  Chattanooga,  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  resumed  the  practice  of  law.  He  waa 
Washington  correspondent  of  Uw  N.  Y.  Tribune,  1865-66;  founded  the  Detroit  Port 
in  1886,  and  the  next  year  became  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  WeMllidie  foO.  He  was  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  republican  convention  at  Chicago  in  1868,  and  U.  B.  senator 
from  Missouri,  1869-75.  He  opposed  many  of  the  measures  of  the  Grant  administra- 
tion, and  in  1873  was  president  ol  the  Cincinnati  convention  which  nominated  Greeley 
for  president.  During  the  state  canvass  in  Ohio  in  1876,  tie  made  some  powerful 
speeches  against  the  inflation  of  the  currency.  He  was  secretary  of  the  interior  under 
the  Hayes  administration,  1877-81.  From  1881-83  he  was  editor  of  the  New  York 
Hvming  Pott.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  1884  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  among  the 
Independent  Bepublicans  to  repudiate  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine,  and  in  N.  Y., 
X.  J.,  Conn.,  and  several  western  states,  be  made  vigorous  speeches,  both  In  German 
and  In  English,  favoring  the  election  of  Mr.  Cleveland.  He  published  Henry  Clay  in 
the  *'  American  Statesmen  "  series  (1887),  and  Abraham  Lincoln  (1896). 


,  HEntBiCB  (1585-1672).  a  German  musician  and  composer,  was  born  In 
Voigtl^nd,  studied  at  Venice,  and  returning  to  Germany  became  Kapellmeister  at 
Dresden,  He  is  known  by  his  church-music,  and  especially  for  having  been  the  lirst  to 
Introduce  Italian  opera  into  Germany.  Be  is  sometimes  spoken  of  under  the  Latinized 
form  of  bla  name,  BagitUmut, 

aOHUYLZB,  a  co.  In  w.  Illinois,  bounded  on  the  s.e.  by  the  Illinois  river,  and  on  the 
B.W.  by  Moln  river.     About  425sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  16,013.     Co.  seat,  Uushville. 

■CHVTLEB,  a  co.  in  n.  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa  ;  Ixiunded  on  the  w,  by  the  C'harl* 
ton  river;  about  833  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  11,349.    Co.  seat,  Lancaster. 

BCBUVLEB,  a  co.  in  s.w.  New  York,  on  the  Northern  Central  and  the  Fall  Brook  rall- 
roaiis;  about  :J.tO  sq.  m. :  pop.  '90,  IB,71I.     Co.  seat,  Walkins. 

SCHUXLEK,  EuoRNE,  b.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  1840;  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Yale, 
18oQ;  wai  admitted  to  the  liar  in  New  York;  was  appointed  consul  at  Moscow  by 
Prea.  Johjson,  and  later  l>ecame  acting  sec.  of  legation  at  St.  Petersburg,  He  was 
appointed  sec.  of  legation  and  consul-general  at  Constantinople,  1875,  and  soon  after- 
war.i  was  »ent  on  an  inspection  tour  through  Bulgaria  to  investigate  the  Turkish  mas- 
sacres committed  there.  He  was  appointed  consul-gen.  to  Italy,  1879;  and  was  consul- 
gen,  to  Roumanla,  Servla,  and  Greece,  1880-84.  He  published  Peter  the  Great,  Emperor 
of  R'U^a  (2  vols.,  1884);  -^meriwn  Diplomaey  and  ih^  PiirtAeramx  of  Commeree  (1880),  etc. 
He  died  July  18,  1890. 

■CUVTISB,  Petbb,  16&7-1T24;  acted  as  mediator  between  the  five  nations  of  the 


Indian  race  and  the  vblte  tettlers  of  Ker  York  and  the  New  BngUnd  coloniee.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  an  expedition  which  destrojed  the  Freocta  settlemeatB  in  1691.  In 
1710  he  went  to  England  with  a  partj  of  five  Indian  chiefs,  whom  he  had  inTited  to 
accompany  him.  for  the  purpose  ol!  awakening  in  tlie  goTemment  an  interest  in  tlie 
oocnpatioD  of  Canada,  then  held  bj  the  French.    In  1719  he  was  govemor  ot  New  York. 

BGEITYLES,  Philip,  178&-1804;  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.;  entered  the  armf  daring  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  1755,  and  was  assigned  by  lord  Howe  to  the  commissary's 
department.  After  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  colonial  assembly  of  New  York, 
and  resisted  earnestly  tha  British  attempts  to  tax  the  colonies  without  their  consent ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress.  17TG,  by  which  he  was  made  a  ma]. -gen.  and 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  troops  In  New  York  and  of  the  espeditlon  agunst 
Carada  ;  but  aickness  haHng  compelled  him  to  rallntjuish  this  service,  it  devolved  on 
Gen.  Montgomery.  On  his  recovery  he  actively  supenntended  Indian  affaire  and  army 
discipline,  St  Clair's  evacuation  of  Tlcondcroga  threw,  for  a  time,  unfounded  sus- 
picions on  Gen.  Schuyler,  which  led  to  his  being  superseded  ;  but  a  court  of  inquiry 
afterward  fullv  approved  his  conduct,  and  Washington  solicited  him  to  accept  a  new 
command.  Thoueh  be  declined  this,  he  rendered  efficient  aervice  in  the  military  oper- 
ations in  New  York.  Before  the  national  constitution  was  formed  he  was  a  memtx^  ot 
congress  ;  and  afterward  twice  repreBent«d  his  state  in  the  U.  6.  senate. 

SCHUTL'KILL,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania,  which  rises  In  the  carboniferous  highlands 
of  tlie  caatcrn  centre  of  the  state,  and,  flowing  1 25  m.  s.e.,  empties  Into  the  river  Dela- 
ware at  the  lower  end  of  Pldladelplda.     The  river  Is  celebrated  for  Its  acenei;. 

BCHUTLEnii,  a  co.  In  e.  central  Pennsylvania,  drained  by  the  Schuylkill,  Little 
Schuylkill,  and  Swatara  rivers,  and  Mahanoy  and  Cattawissa creeks  ;  about  775  sq.m.; 
pop.  'SO,  154,108.     Co.  seat,  Pottsville. 

SCHWAB,  GtJSTAV,  1792-1850  i  b.  QermanvieducatedatTtlbingen;  tutor  in  the  theo- 
logical  seminary  there  till  1817.     He  was  professor  ot  ancient  literature  in  the  Stuttgart 

Smnasium,  18I7-S7,  and  a  pastor  there,  1887-45,  He  was  afterward  chief  councilor  of 
i;  Evangelical  consistory.  His  b^lads  and  romances  are  higldy  eateemed  in  Qermany. 
Bis  best-known  prose  work  Ss,  perhaps,  Die  Sehdruieri  Sagen  del  CSaeiiiAm  AiierAunts 
Q888-40).  His  chief  poetical  works  are  Qediehle  (1828);  and  Mi^f  Mehm-  dait»eh»r 
Lkderund  Oedichte  {ISSS). 

BOHWALE&C^  or  LANaBNBCiiwAi.BACB.  a  Oerman  watering-place  in  Hease-Naasau, 
uw,  ot  'Wiesl)aden ;  pop.  abt.  8000.  Uany  visitors  annually  come  to  drink  the 
waters,  which  are  also  largely  exported.  They  are  Uie  strongest  known  clialybeate 
Bpriugs. 

SCKWALBEB,  knows  as  Ckeudosids,  a  swallow,  the  Greek  translation  of  Schwal- 
1>er,  d.  1521 ;  a  monk  of  the  Scotch  Benedictine  abbey  of  St.  E^dius.  Ha  wrote  the 
latin  verses  to  Albert  Dnrer's  Tlie  Apoealypte.  The  PtuiionQf  Oknk,  and  The  Life  qf  Hit 
Virgin  Mary,  while  in  the  monastery:  ana  verses  on  subjects  connected  with  the  church 
and  its  devotees.  He  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  good  t^atin  scholar,  and  for  his  love 
of  teaming  was  nicknamed  MveophUut.  He  became  abbot  of  tha  SAotien  Eloeler  near 
Vienna,  1516, 

8CKWAXTHALIK,  Ludwto  Michabi,,  a  celebrated  German  sculptor,  was  b.  in  1803 
ftt  Munich,  where  Ills  father,  Franz  Schwanthaler,  practiced  the  same  art.  Young 
Bchwantbaler  entered  his  father's  wo rktib op  at  the  age  of  16;  sod  on  the  death  of  the 
latter  in  1831,  he  undertook  to  carry  on  his  father's  business.  Bis  first  important  cofu- 
mlssionswere  received  in  1824  from  king  Maximilian,  After  a  brief  residence  in  RoTn& 
he  set  up  a  studio  of  his  own  at  Huoich,  and  siiorily  after  executed  for  the  Olyptothdt 
there  two  flne  bas-reliets  from  Homer;  "Achilles  struggling  in  the  Scamandcr,"  and  the 
"Battle  by  the  Ships,"  besides  a  stiLtuc  of  Shakespeare  for  the  saloon  of  the  theater,  and 
the  Bacchus-frieze  fur  the  banqueting-halt  in  the  palaceof  duke  Maximilian.  In  18£3  he 
revisited  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  models  for  that  portion  of  the  national 
monument  of  Valhalla  intrusted  to  his  supervision.  He  remained  two  years.  On  his 
return  to  Municli,  he  began  his  bas-reliefs  to  Illustrate  Pindar's  EpinUda  (Triumphal 
Odes)  and  the  myth  of  Aphrodite,  the  latter  of  which  is  a  frieze.  In  18S5  he  was 
appointed  professor  at  the  Munich  academy.  Henceforth,  the  interest  of  his  career  Is 
mainly  professional ;  but  the  number  of  his  works  la  singularly  great,  while  their  excel- 
lence Is  such  as  to  place  him  in  tlie  first  rank  of  German  sculptors.  His  distinguishing 
clmracteristlca  are  a  thorough  originality  of  design,  and  boldness  of  imagination;  while 
the  extraordinary  extent  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  sculpture  of  Greece  and  of  the 
middle  ages  gave  a  great  richness  and  variety  to  his  execution  of  details.  Among  hia 
works  may  be  mentioned  24  statuettes  in  the  Piiuikothdc  at  Munich ;  the  great  bas-relief 
frieze  (in  the  Barbarossa hall),  more  than  200  ft.  long;  the  models  for  the  13  statues  of 
the  ancestors  of  the  house  of  Wittclsbach,  the  15  colossal  statues  for  the  front  pediment 
of  the  Valhalla,  the  models  of  the  IS  statuesof  the  "Battle  of  Arminlus"  for  the  northern 
end  of  the  same  structure,  and  the  model  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria,  S4  ft.  high;  a 
marble  statue  of  the  emperor  Rudolf  for  the  cathedral  of  Spires,  models  for  the  statues 
of  Goethe  and  Jean  Paul  Richter,  a  statute  of  Mozart,  marble  groups  ot  Ceres  and  fi-oe- 
erploa  (at  Berlin),  etc..  Iicsldes  numerous  other  works  executed  by  his  pupils  from  his 
dc-<'igos.    He  died  in  1848. 
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aCHWABTZ.    3ee  Schwabz. 

tCSWKBZ,  Bkrthold,  b.  Germany,  early  in  the  14th  century ;  a.  PraDclacao  monk, 

Wli08e  name  ie  tbooght  to  have  been  ElonBtontin  Accklitzeo.  He  was  an  olchemiat,  who 
Uved  Bt  Nuremberg  or  Mentz,  and  was  called  Scliwarz(l.e.,  "Black")  from  hU  supposed 
practice  of  the  black  art.  He  Is  said  to  have  discovered  eunpowder  wbeu  la  prison  fot 
•orcerf.  It  is  supposed  that  gunpowder  was  discovered  as  chtIj  as  1880,  or  at  least 
before  any  date  assigned  to  Schwui^e  discoYery,  which  probably  consisted  in  utilizing 
U  for  military  purposes.     There  is  a  monument  to  him  at  Freiberg,  bis  Liirtbphu^e. 

BCSWASZ,  Chbibtuh  PBiKDBica:,  a  distinguished  Qerman  misBionaiy,  was  b.  at 
Sonnenburg,  in  Brandenburg,  Oct.  26,  IT20.  He  studied  al  llalle,  and  haviog  resolved 
to  become  a  misaionary  in  the  Bast  Indies,  obtained  ordination  at  Copenhagen,  with  the 
view  of  Joining  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar,  where  he  arrived  in  1760.  Hia 
career  is  a  beautiful  example  of  what  may  be  accomplished  when  piety,  integrity,  good 
■enae.  and  a  charity  that  Knows  how  to  prevent  the  virtue  of  zeal  from  lapsing  into  the 
vice  of  fanaticisn,  ouite  harmoniously  in  a  man.  After  laboring  15  years  at  TniDquebar, 
he'went  to  Trichinopolf,  where  be  founded  a  chnrch  and  scliool,  and  alao  acted  as 
chaplain  to  the  garrison.  Here  the  fruits  of  his  long  and  consistent  career  of  pioiia 
activin  gradually  began  to  show  themselves  iu  considerable  conversions  from  Hinduism. 
In  1T7T.  another  missionary  was  sent  to  his  aBsislance;  and  by  the  permission  of  the 
rajah  of  Tanjore,  whose  frlendahip  he  had  acquired,  he  built  a  church  in  tliat  city.  So 
highly  did  the  native  rulers  admire  bis  integrity,  that  once,  when  Hyder  All,  of  Hysore, 
was  arranging  terms  of  peace  with  the  Madras  government,  he  demanded  that  Bchwars 
should  act  as  their  agent — "him,  and  no  other  one,"  said  the  sultan,  "  will  J  receive  and 
trust."  On  this  occasion.  Schwarz  resided  Uiree  months  at  Beringapataro.  During  the 
terrible  Camatic  wai  which  soon  after  followed  (1781-8S),  and  for  which  Be hwarz  thought 
the  British  were  to  btame,  a  striking  testimony  was  given  of  that  universal  respect  enter- 
tained for  his  character.  The  inhabitants  and  garrison  of  Tanjore  were  dying  of  starva. 
tion,  and  neither  the  British  nor  the  rajoh  could  induce  the  cultivators  to  sell  tbem 
provisions.  In  despair,  Schwarz  was  appealed  to,  and  when  he  gave  his  word  that  pay- 
ment should  be  made,  the  farmere  believed  him,  and  sent  the  requisite  supplies.  On  the 
death  of  the  rajah  of  Tanjore  In  1787,  Schwarz  was  appointed  tutor  and  guardian  of  his 
his  young  son,  Haha  8arboji,  who  turned  out.  under  SchwaTz's  care,  one  of  the  most 
accomplisned  sovereigns  in  or  out  of  India.     Bchwarz  died  Feb.  13,  1TB8. 

SCEWABZBITSe,  HOUSE  of,  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  ISth  c.  byBizzo,  countof  Schwarzburg  and  Kasemburg.  The  two  sons  of 
'  Sizzo  were  Beinrich,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  count  of  SchwaTzburg,  and  OQnther, 
'who  became  count  of  Kasemburg.     The  former,  dying  childless  inllSChis  poeecssions 

It  to  his  brother,  who  left  two  sons,  OQnther,  who  continued  the  family  of  the  counts 

'-       •  .  ^  -    .  .    -  .  ..  -^  ^f  Schwarzburg.    In  1846, 

, _, ,   !ed  emperor  of  Germany,  but 

he  died  within  the  year  of  his  election.  Count  QQcther  XL.  of  Schwarzburg  ancf  Arn- 
stadt,  who  introduced  (1S41)  the  reformation  into  his  stales,  was  the  common  anctstor  of 
the  two  existing  lines  of  the  Schwarzburg  family;  hie  son,  Johann  QUntber,  founding 
the  line  of  Schwarzburg-BoDdersbauBen  (q.v.),  and  Albert,  that  of  Scbwarzburg-Hudol' 
Stadt  (q.v.), 

SCHTABZ'BrSS-B'DDOIJTADT,  a  German  principality,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  Wei- 
mai,  Allenijurg,  and  Meiningen,  with  s  detacned  part,  30  m.  to  the  n.,  in  Prussian 
Saxony.  Ana,  368  sq.  m.j  pop.  'fiB,  88,386,  of  whom  about  88,000  were  Protestants. 
It  consists  of  the  Upper  Lordship  {RvdoMadt,  282  sq,  m.)  and  the  Lower  Lordship 
IFmnkailiaiam,  81  sq.  m.).  The  Schwarea,  lira,  and  Saaie  water  the  surface,  which  fs 
for  the  most  part  covered  with  spurs  of  the  Thiiringerwald.  The  ordinary  crops  are 
rsised,  and  there  are  b.  few  manufactures.  The  principality  contains  many  spots  dis- 
tiaguisbed  for  beautiful  scenery;  and  besides  the  vale  of  the  Schwarza,  Oie  convent 
rulni  of  Paulluzelle,  and  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  KyfFhausen,  attract  many  visitors. 
Schwanburg-Rudolstadt  has  a  diet  of  16  members,  of  whom  12  are  chosen  by  general 
election.  Scbwanborg-Rudolstadt  has  one  vote  in  the  federal  council,  and  one  In  the 
diet. 

BCEWABZ'Snia-BOVIIEBBHATISZV,  i 
Pnuslan  Saxony.  Area,  833  sq.  m. ;  po. 
a.  Lower  Lordship  {StmAerihaiutn)  and  an  Upper  Iiordship  (Anatadt),  The  former  of 
these,  watered  by  the  Helbe  and  Wipper,  is  fertile  and  agricultural;  while  the  latter  is 
moimtainoas,  and  is  the  seat  of  active  manufactures.  The  diet  contains  5  members 
Dominated  by  the  prince.  S  chosen  by  the  most  heavily  taxed,  and  S  by  general  election. 
Schwarzburg-Bondershauaen  has  one  V(uce  in  the  federal  council,  and  sends  oue  repre- 
aentative  to  the  imperial  diet. 

BOETAXZUIIIJUI,  a  princely  family  of  Qermany,  dates  from  1420,  when  Brldng» 
«»B  £M)«A«H»  purchased  the  lordship  of  Schwarxenberg  iu  Franconia,  and  was  raised 

el  by  the  emperor  Sigismund  to  the  dignity  of  boron  of  the  empire.    Two  of  this 
y  have  acquired  a  European  repulation;  the  first.  Adam,  count  of  Bchwarzenberg, 
who  was  bora  in  1687,  and  became  prime-minister  and  adviser  of  Ge.-)n[-Wilhelm,  elector 
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of  Braodenbur^.  He  waa  all  powerful  during  tbe  Thirty  Yean'  war,  and  brongbt  down 
terrible  calamities  od  Brandenburg  hy  Ms  obstinate  adherence  to  the  alliance  with  Aus- 
tria agiUnat  the  ProteMant  lea^e  for  which  he  was  punished  after  the  accesuon  of  the 
"great  elector,"  in  1640,  bj  being  despoiled  of  his  power,  and  impriaoned  in  the  fortreea 
'Of  Spandau,  where  he  died  Har.  17.  lUl.  The  other,  Karl  Philipp,  prince  of  Bchwarx. 
enb^.  was  bom  at  Vienna  AprU  10, 1771,  first  served  against  the  Turks,  and  had  risen 
to  ibe  grade  of  lieut  fleld-marahal  in  1709.  atwhich  date  lie  raised  a  regiment  of  Hulana 
at  his  own  cost.  He  was  under  tbe  orders  of  Macic  in  the  campaign  of  1805,  and  com- 
manded  a  division  at  Ulni;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  lost,  he  cut  liis  way 
through  the  French  army,  and  retired  with  bis  regiments  to  ^er,  afterward  taking  part 
In  the  great  battle  of  Auateriitz.  He  was  aml)aa3ador  at  the  Buasian  court  in  J8WJ,  by 
tbe  ezprees  wish  of  the  emperor  Alexander;  fought  at  Wagram  in  1809;  aud  after  the 
treaty  of  Vienna,  conducted  the  negotiations  prelLmmary  to  the  matrimooial  connectioD 
of  Napoleon  with  the  Hapaburg  family;  and  both  in  thid  capacity  and  as  ambassador  at 
Paris,  so  gained  the  esteem  of  Napoleon,  ttiat  the  latter  eipresslj  demanded  for  him  the 
post  ofseDerai-in -chief  of  the  Austrian  contingent  of  80,000  men  which  had  been  sent 
to  aid  France  against  Russia  In  1813.  Schwarzenberg  with  his  little  army  entered  Rus- 
sia from  Galicia.  passed  the  Bug,  and  achieved  some  slight  succeasce,  but  was  after- 
ward driven  into  the  "duchy  of  Warsaw"  (see  Poland),  and  took  up  a  position  at 
Fultusk,  where  he  concluded  with  the  Russians  an  armistice  which  secured  tlie  French 
retreat.  8ehwarzent)erg  was  much  blamed  for  his  dilatory  conduct  at  the  time;  and  his 
tardiness,  ascribed  by  tbe  French  iiistorians  to  secret  instructions  from  his  own  govern- 
ment, has  since  been  much  animadverted  upon  by  them;  but  nevertheless  Napoleon  con- 
cealed any  dissatisfocttoa  be  miglit  have  felt,  and  demanded  (1813)  for  him  from  the 
Austrian  government  the  baton  oT  field-marBhai.  After  a  brief  sojourn  at  Paris.  Schwarz- 
enberg  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army  of  observation  in  Bohemia; 
and  when  Austria  joined  the  allied  powers,  he  became  generalissimo  of  the  armies  of  tha 
coatition;  gained  tlie  victory  of  Leipsic  {q.v.},  and  introduced  a  cautious  system  of  tac- 
tics, which  insured  a  proEreesive  hemming-in  of  the  French,  and  in  spite  of  their  occa- 
sional successes,  completely  wore  tbem  out.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  be 
obtained  the  command  of  uie  allied  army  on  the  upper  Rhine,  and  a  second  time  entered 
France.  On  his  return  to  Vienna,  he  was  mode  president  of  the  imperial  council  for 
war.  received  an  extensive  grant  of  lands  in  Hungary,  and  was  allowed  to  engrave  the 
imperial  arms  of  Austria  on  his  escutcheon.  He  died  of  apoplezy  at  Leipsic,  Oct.  15. 
1820. — His  nephew,  Felix  Lonwia  Johasm  FsiEDBrcH.  bom  Oct  3.  ISOO,  disUiuruisbcd 
himself  in  the  Italian  campai^  of  1848.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  affurs  in  Vienna, 
called  in  the  aid  of  tlie  Russians  against  Hungary,  and  puraued  a  bold  policy  in  Qer.  . 
many.    He  died  at  Vienna,  April  5,  1868. 

flCHWABZTJLLD.    See  Blacr  Forxbt. 

aCEWATKA,  Frederics.  American  eiplorer,  was  bom  at  Oalena,  Illinois,  Sept.  28, 
1849.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1871,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  thebar 
in  1875,  then  took  up  the  study  of  medicine  and  received  his  degree  in  New  York  in 
1876.  He  was  in  command  of^  the  Franklin  search  exp«lition.  which  sailed  for  the 
Arctic  regions  in  June.  1878.  The  expedition  succeeded  in  finding  the  skeletons  of 
many  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  lost  party,  returning  after  many  trying  experiences,  in 
1880.  Bcbwotka  later  enpiored  the  course  ot  the  Yukon  River,  in  Alaska,  in  1888  (Be- 
port,  1885).  He  pnbliabed  full  accounts  of  his  explorations.  Died  Nov.  2,  1892. 
'  ICHWXST,  a  handsome  t  of  Prussia,  in  tbe  province  of  Bmndenburg,  on  the  Oder, 
51  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin.  Weaving,  brewing,  Uie  manufacture  of  soap  and  of  tobacco. 
Which  is  here  extensively  grown  and  sold,  are  tbe  principal  branches  of  induatrv.  Pod 
■95,10,114.  ^ 

BCEWEGUS,  Albert,  181WS7;  b.  Wiirtembei^;  studied  theology  at  the  university 
of  Tiibingen;  appointed  professor  there  of  classical  philology,  1818;  afterwards  of 
ancient  history.  In  theology  and  criticism  he  was  of  the  "Tubingen  school."  He 
published  annotated  edillons  and  translations  of  tbe  Clementine  Homilies,  1847;  Aris- 
totle's Metaphysics,  1847-48;  Eusebius,  1862;  a  Hiatory  of  Philotophy,  often  reprinted 
and  translated  into  many  languageg— into  English  by  Prof.  J.  H.  Seelye  of  Amherst 
college;  his  HUtory  of  Gredan  PhUoxipkywaa  publlBhed  after  his  d^th,  1859. 

SunwJuD'HITZ,  a  t.  of  Pmssia,  In  the  province  of  Silesia,  on  tbe  left  bank  of  the 
Welstritz,  SI  m.  s.w.  of  Bresiau,  Woolen  goods,  leather,  and  agricultural  implements 
sre  manufactured;  and  the  fairs  for  com,  cattle,  and  yam  aremich  frequented.  It  was 
several  times  besieged  in  the  Thirty  Yeare'  war  and  tbe  Seven  Years'  war.  Pod.  'BB 
2e,lM^ 

BOUWJUJTUST,  an  ancient  and  long  an  imperial  free  city,  the  Tarjatta  Suaiomm 
of  the  Romans,  now  a  town  of  Bavaria,  In  Lower  Pranconla,  on  the  Hain,  29  m.  n.e.  of 
Wilnbnrg  by  railway.  It  contains  a  beautiful  market-place,  in  which  important  cattle 
and  wool  markets  are  held.  Wine-culture,  sugar-refining,  and  manufactures  of  chemi- 
cals and  dyeing  materials,  as  white-lead,  ultramarine,  Schweinfurt  green,  etc  are 
carried  on.    See  Green.    Pop,  '85, 13,616. 

BCHWEnrmaTH,  Geobb  August,  a  distinguished  African  traveler,  was  b.  in  Riga. 
Sept.  29.  1836.    He  studied  at  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Berlin,  making  botany  bis 
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nedalty.  In  18M  he  made  e,  Joarnej  through  Uie  vMh«j  of  the  mie,  and  along  Ihe 
COuta  of  the  lied  ses;  and  an  his  return  to  Berlin  in  1860  had  Ihe  botanical,  zoological,  - 
and  Kcoloeical  fniita  of  his  trsvels  classifled.  In  1668,  b;  the  aid  of  a  granl  from  tbe 
lOTalat^Ldemj  of  scieaces  of  Berlin,  he  again  started  for  Xfrica  and  made  his  way  from 
Kaartoum  into  the  interior  in  the  company  of  tbe  iToiy-tradera,  along  tbe  vaile^r  of  the 
'White  Nile.  Betneen  tbe  4th  and  6th  parallels  of  n,  Ut.  he  penetrated  as  far  westward 
as  Um  20th  meridian,  carefully  noting  the  nature  of  the  countriea  through  which  he 
Bused,  and  Lbe  character  of  their  various  tribes.  He  returned  in  1ST3:  and  in  1874  pub- 
Baked  th«  results  Of  bU  travels  under  the  title  of  Im  Etrten  wa  JjyUca,  3  vols.  An 
Biigliah  translation,  T/te  Heart  of  Africa,  waspubliabed  the  aamejear.  Scbweinfurtli 
was  made  presldenl  of  the  Egyptian  Keograptlcai  society  In  lff75.     In  1801-2,  accom- 

Knied  by  Schiiller,  be  visited  the  Italian  colony  or  Erytbrtea.     With  Ratzei  be  pub- 
hed  in  1888  Emin  Patcha; Reiitbricfe  und  Seriditr. 

BCHWXDTIIZ,  Edhitnd Aijizahb&b  von,  1825-87;  b.  Bethlehem,  Fenn,;  studied 
Q>eology  in  the  Moravian  seminary  there,  and  at  the  university  of  Berlin;  became  u 
Clei^man,  and  was  chosen  one  of  tbe  bishops  of  tbe  Moravian  church;  editor  of  the 
JHoravian  for  several  jeara;  one  of  the  translators  of  Eenog't  Real  Snej/dopadia;  and 
author  of  Tlie  Moravian  Maimai;  SutUmalic  BenefieeTiee/  The  Moravian  Epueopatt;  and 
tbe  li^e  of  Leitberger,  tha  Weittm  Pwneer  and  ApoitU  to  lAe  Xndiajti,  2  vols. 

KHmnriTZ,  Lbwu  Datid  toit,  PS.D.,  1790-1884 ;  b.  Bethlehem,  Penn. ;  edu- 
cated in  Qermany,  and  teaided  there,  1TB8-1812;  went  aa  a  Moravian  minister  to  Salem, 
H.  C.J  resided  at  Bethlehem,  1821 -SI.  He  was  specially  devoted  to  botany,  and  by 
oririniU  rese&rchea  added  1400  new  species  to  the  catalogues  of  American  Cora;  wag 
anuior  of  eevenJ  botanical  mono^phs,  among  which  are  those  on  the  genera  viola  and 
earex,  catalogues  of  the  fungi  of  Korth  Carolina  and  of  North  America,  and  of  plants 
collected  by  Thomas  Say  in  the  n.w.  territory. 

KOLWJUIIIZU),  Easfab  TDK,  1490-1561  ;  b.  Silesia ;  became  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  the  reformation,  but  his  views  concemiaK  the  deiflcalioa  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  the  Lord's  supper,  and  the  admission  of  only  holy  peraoDS  to  tbe  cbnioh,  brought 
on  him  (he  opposition  of  the  reformers.  Having  been  expelled  from  Sile^i*  he  was 
driven  from  town  to  town.  His  moral  character  was  never  assailed  by  bis  opponents, 
and  his  writings  are  valuable  contributions  to  the  history  of  the  reformation,  A  sect 
iwmed  after  him  arose  in  Silesin,  but  the  most  of  them  removed  in  1734  to  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania, where  they  had  in  1806  about  1300  members,  nith  4  chnrches. 

BUHWK'SDI,  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of  UecUenburs-Schwerin,  Is  agreeably 
situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  tbe  Scbweriner  see,  a  lake  14  m.  In  length  and  3  m.  broad, 
and  abounding  fu  Ssh.  Schwerin  Is  divided  Into  the  old  town,  the  new  town,  and  tbe 
suburb,  Is  well  built,  and  contains  one  of  the  Quest  Gothic  cathedrals  In  northern  Ger- 
many, begun  In  1248  and  finished  in  the  I5tb  century.  Tbe  ducal  castle,  erected  by 
Wallensteln,  stands  on  a  small  island.  In  Schwerin  there  are  tobacco-factories,  an  iron- 
foundry,  breweries,  etc.     Fop.  '95,  33,843. 

BCHWTZ,  one  of  tbe  mountain  cantons  in  the  middle  of  Switzerland,  Is  botmded  on 
the  n.  by  the  canton  of  St.  Gall  and  tbe  canton  and  lake  of  Zurich,  and  on  the  s.  by  the 
canton  of  Uri  and  the  lake  of  Laceme.  Area,  3fil  sq.  m.;  pop.  (Dec.  18B4),  60,681.  Tbe 
whole  surface  is  covered  with  mountains,  except  small  tracts  In  the  s.w.  and  n.e. ;  but 
there  are  no  glaciers  nor  any  everlasting  snow  except  on  the  Rieselstock,  8890  ft.  high, 
on  the  e.  frontier.  The  canton  comprises  a  third  part  of  lake  Zug,  the  most  northern 
angle  of  the  lake  of  the  Four  Cantons,  the  whole  of  the  mountain-mass  of  the  Biehl 
(q.v.),  the  pUIn  in  which  lies  the  small  lake  Lowerz,  and  tbe  valleys  of  tbe  Muotta,  Sihl, 
and  Aa,  the  prlndpal  rivers.  Cattle-breeding  Is  the  employment  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants.  Fruits  and  wine  are  cultivated  to  some  eil«nti  and  cattle,  cheese,  and 
timber  are  exported.     Manufactures  are  confined  to  home  needs. 

MII&COA  (anc.  Thtrmce  Seluntiiux),  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  In  the  province  of  Glrgenti 
and  37  m.  n.w.  of  the  city  of  the  same  name.     Pop.  *81,  20,709. 

BdXltllLS,  a  family  of  acanthopterous  fishes,  somewhat  resembling  perches ;  having 
socHnpreaaed  body;  a  simple  or  double  dorsal  fin,  the  first  part  spiny;  the  gill-covers 
variously  armed;  the  head  generally  infiated,  and  its  bones  cavernous;  the  scalei  are 
ctenoid,  and  In  general  obliquely  ranged.  The  sciienidffi  are  divided  into  many  genera, 
and  widely  distributed.    Most  of  them  are  marine,  but  a  few  inhabit  fresh  water. 

KIAS'RAFHT,  the  drawing  of  sections  (q.v.)  of  buildings,  so  as  to  show  the  interior 

BCUT'IOA  is  the  term  given  to  neuralgia  of  the  great  sciatic  nerve.  Bee  Nkbvocs 
StnKK.  It  has  been  shown  by  Graves  to  be  a  frequent  complication  of  gout;  but 
tbeumatiam,  or  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  is  its  moet  common  cause.  It  is  chuw:terixed 
by  irregular  pains  about  tbe  hip,  especially  between  the  great  trochanter  of  the  thigh- 
boue  and  the  bony  process  on  which  the  body  rests  when  sitting,  spreading  into  neigh- 
boring parts,  and  running  down  the  back  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg  and  foot;  or  tbe  psins 
may  occupy  only  isolated  parts,  aa  the  knee-joint,  the  calf  of  the  leg,  or  the  sole  of  the 
*    '     Sciatica  is  a  very  obstinsle  disease,  but  the  treatment  is  the  same  as  that  of 


foot.    Sciatica  is  a  very  o  . 

neoialgia  generally,  except  when  It  Is  merely  a  complication  of  gout,  in  which  o 

pnmary  disease  must  be  attacked  as  w" 
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heal  dlsesie.     It  is  RomeUmes  lalted   Mind-Cure.     An   _.   _._   __ 

pomtB  may  be  given  chiefly  in  the  words  of  those  who  uphold  it  I.  They  call 
it  "The  underEtandia^  of  God.''  They  say,  "To  admit  au^t  but  the  good  intd- 
ligence  lays  the  [ounaation  of  evil,  and  goes  to  support  two  powers,  viz.,  Glod  and 
the  devil,  truth  and  error;  and  to  conclude  that  error  is  an  intelligence,  when  itU 
the  absence  o/ it.  .  .  .  A  (w  woii  iAeSirton  (Aer»  mi:  "  "There  is  neither  a  per- 
sonal deity,  a  personal  devil,  nor  a  peraonal  man  : "  "  The  mineral  becomes  a  plant, 
the  plant  an  animal,  the  animal  a  man,  and  man  becomes  divine : "  "  Owing'  to  the 
unexampled  spiritual  evolution  ot  the  man  Jesus  his  individual  life  became  merged 
and  blended  into  unity  with  the  only  begotten  ot  the  Father,  the  univereai  Christ," 
"  the  all-pervadins  divine  presence  a  humanized  prindple  of  life  and  light."  IL  The 
theory  on  which  they  reet  the  healing'  of  disease.  "  Science  decides  matter,  or  the 
mortal  bodvto  be  nothing  but  a  belief  and  anillumon."  "  Jesus  was  the  most  scien- 
tiflc  man  tnat  ever  trod  the  globe."  In  the  garden  ot  Oethsemane  he  was  touched 
with  "  the  utt«r  error  of  a  belief  of  life  in  matter."  On  the  croes  he  gave  the  world 
"an  example  and  proof  of  divine  science."  His  Chrlotiauity  "destroyed  sin,  sick- 
ness, and  death,  because  it  was  metaphysics  and  denied  personal  sense,  bore  the 
cross,  and  reached  the  right  hand  of  a  perfect  prindpla"  "MiTui  adtcninindtodu- 
pet  the  illuaion  of  sickness-"  While  one  writer  says  that  "an  idea  directed  upon  the 
seat  of  a  supposed  ailment  causes  a  stream  of  nervous  energy  to  flow  tows^s  the 
secreting  org^n  ",  another  says,  "  This  nervous  enei^  I  prefer  to  call  the  univeraal, 
divine  lile-prindple  in  nature,  an  all-pervading,  ommpresent,  viviHc  principle  of  life 
and  motion  identical  in  ila  higher  aspects  with  the  Holy  Spirit  of  the  gospels."  The 
opponents  of  this  system  show  flrsi  that  so  far  as  it  has  practical  value,  it  has  no 
novelty,  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  mind  to  resist  ana,  in  various  unmeasured 
degrees,  to  overcome  imaginary,  and  even  real,  disease  has  always  been  recognized 
in  Christian  systems,  and  used  by  physicians  and  others  in  charge  of  the  nek :  and 
MMmd  that  the  jdulosophic  aspects  of  the  system  strongly  resemble  the  tbeoeopfay 
of  Indian  Brahmins  ana,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  derived  from  it ;  and  that  as  a 
philosophy  it  is  utterly  devoid  of  a  power  for  practical  apphcation. 

BdXHCE,  BUGIAL,    Bee  SociAi.  £ciencb. 

BCIEVCES,  the  name  for  such  portions  of  bumui  knowledge  as  have  been  more  or 
Ics»  generalized,  s\'B(emstized,  and  verified.  Generality  as  opposed  to  mere  particulars, 
sysrcm  as  opposea  to  random  lurangemciit,  and  veriflcation  as  opposed  to  looseness  of 
HKKumption,  concurin  [hat  superior  kind  of  knowledge  dignified  by  the  title  in  question. 
Geography,  chemistiy.  and  political  economy  are  now  sciences.  The  first  has  been  so 
for  many  ages,  aJUiough  greutty  advanced  in  recent  limes;  the  two  last,  scarcely  more 
than  a  century.  Chemical  facts  and  maxims  of  political  economy  bad  been  kuown  from 
a  much  earlier  date,  but  they  did  not  in  either  case  amount  to  science;  the  generalilies 
were  few  or  bad,  system  ana  certainty  were  both  wanting.  In  the  different  branches  of 
natural  historv—muieralogy,  botany,  zoology — lliere  had  been  a  large  store  of  accumu- 
lated facts  iK^orc  any  one  branch  could  be  called  a  science.  The  quaii^/  of  the  knowl- 
edge is  of  more  consvqucnce  thsn  the  quantity. 

The  term  phSowphy  (q.v.)  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  not  altogether,  coincident  with 
science,  being  applied  to  the  early  efforts  and  strainings  aft«r  the  explanation  of  the 
universe,  that  preceded  exact  science  in  any  department.  Both  names  denote  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  as  knowledge,  or  for  intellectual  satisfaction,  in  contrast  to  the  search 
that  is  limited  to  immediate  practice  or  utility. 

The  sciences  have  been  variously  classifled, 
lave  been  a  subject  of  discussion.     We  shall  he  ...         .  .     „ 

.n  accordance  with  present  usage,  and  with  the  principles  most  generally  agre«d  upon. 

It  1b  convenient  to  prepare  the  way  by  distinguisliing  Ijetween  theoretical  sciences, 
which  ore  the  sciences  properly  so  called,  and  practical  sciences.  A  theoretical  science 
embraces  a  distinct  department  of  nature,  and  is  so  arranged  as  to  give,  in  the  most  com- 
pact form,  the  entire  body  of  ascertained  (scientlSc)  knowledge  in  that  department;  such 
are  mathematics,  chemistry,  physiology,  zoology.  A  practical  science  is  the  appli- 
cation of  scientifically  obtained  facts  and  laws  In  one  or  more  departments  to  some  prac- 
tical end,  which  end  rules  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  the  whole;  as,  for  example. 
navigation,  engineering,  mining,  medicine.  Navigation  selects  from  the  theoretical 
sciences — msthematics,  astronomy,  optics,  meteorology,  etc. — whatever  is  avadable  fo) 
guiding  a  ship  on  the  seas,  and  converts  the  knowledge  into  rules  or  prescriptions  foi 
that  purpose.  The  arts  that  can  ilius  draw  upon  the  exact  sciences  are  by  so  much 
the  more  certain  in  their  operation ;  they  are  the  scientific  aria. 

Another  distinction  must  be  made  before  Inying  down  the  systematic  order  of  tha 
theoretical  sciences.  A  certain  number  of  these  sciences  have  for  Uieir  sub1ec^mattet 
each  a  separate  department  of  natural  forces  or  powers;  thus,  biology  deals  with 
the  department  of  organized  beings,  psychology  with  mind.  Others  deal  with  the 
application  of  powers  elsewhere  recognized  to  some  region  of  concrete  facts  or  phenom- 
ena. Thus,  geology  docH  not  dlecuKs  any  natural  powers  not  found  in  other  sdencea, 
but  seeks  to  apply  the  laws  of  pliysics,  chemistry,  and  biology  to  account  for  the 
appearances  of  the  earth's  crust.    Tae  sciences  that  embrace  peculiar  natural  powers  arf 
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called  abstract,  geaeni,  or  fuDdsmental  sciences;  those  that  apply  the  powers  treated  of 
under  these  to  regions  of  coDcrete  phenomena' are  called  concrete,  derived,  or  applied 
■deeces. 

The  abstmct  or  theoretical  Bciences  as  most  codhhiodW  recognized,  are  these  six; 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology  (ve^table  and  aolmal  physiology),  psychology 
(mind),  sociologr  (society).  Tiie  concrete  sciences  are  the  natural  history  group — mete- 
orology, mineSogy,  botany,  zoology,  geology,  also  geography,  and  we  might,  with 
some  explanatlona,  add  astronomy.  The  abstract  or  fundamental  sciences  have  a  defi- 
nite sequence,  detenoining  the  proper,  order  for  the  learner,  and  also  the  order  of  their 
nnlTing  at  perfection.  We  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex,  from  Uie  independ- 
ent to  the  dependent.  Thus,  Hathkuatics  relates  to  quantity,  the  most  pervading, 
simple,  fundamental,  and  independent  attribute  of  die  universe.  The  consiaeratiou  of 
this  attribute  has  therefore  a  natural  priority;  its  laws  underlie  all  other  laws.  As 
mathematics  is  at  present  understood,  it  has  an  abstract  departmeat,  which  treats  of 
quanUty  in  its  mo^  general  form,  or  as  applied  to  nothing  in  particular — including 
arithmetic,  algebra,  and  the  calctilua — and  a  concrete  or  applied  department — viz., 
^amtetry,  or  quantity  in  space  or  extension.  It  has  been  suggested  that  general  mechan- 
ics, or  the  estimation  o(  quantity  in  force,  should  be  considered  a  second  concrete 
department  But  usually  mechanics  ranks  with  the  next  fundamental  science  in  order, 
called  physics. 

Natural  PHiLoeoPHT  has  long  been  considered  the  name  of  a  distinct  department 
of  science :  the  designation  Pertfiice  is  now  more  common.  This  science  succeeds  math- 
ematics, and  precedes  chemistry.  Of  all  the  fundamental  sciences,  it  has  the  least  unity, 
being  an  aggregate  of  subjects  with  more  or  less  connection.  Mechanics,  hydrostatics, 
liydnulics,  pneumatics,  acoustics,  astronomy,  are  all  closely  related ;  they  represent  the 

(ibenomenon  of  movement  in  TnoM,  as  appHed  to  all  the  three  states  of  matter,  solid, 
iquid,  and  gas.  The  remaining  subjects— lieat,  light,  and  electricity — together  with  the 
attractions  and  repulsions  that  determine  cohesion,  crystallization,  etc.,  are  described 
as  relating  to  movement  in  the  moUevie.  We  have  thus  molar  physics  and  molecular 
physics;  and  the  tendency  is  now  to  treat  the  two  separately. 

CHmasTBT  lies  between  physics  and  biology,  reposing  upon  the  one,  and  supporting 
the  other.  It  assumes  all  the  physical  laws,  both  molar  ana  molecular,  as  known,  and 
proceeds  to  consider  the  special  phenomenon  of  the  composition  and  decomporitlon  of 
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under  the  designations  vegetable  and  animal  phyalology;  and  in  the  concrete  departments, 
botany,  zoology,  and  anthropology. 

PncHOLOOT,  or  the  science  of  Hiin>,  makes  a  wide  transition,  the  widest  that  can  be 
taken  within  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences,  from  the  so-called  material  world,  to  the 
world  of  feeling,  volition,  and  intellect.  The  main  source  of  our  knowledge  of  mind  is 
Belt-consciousness;  and  it  is  only  from  the  intimate  connection  of  mind  with  a  living 
organism  that  Che  subject  is  a  proper  sequel  to  biology.  Not  until  lately  has  any  insight 
into  miud  been  obtained  through  the  consideration  of  the  physical  organ — the  brain;  so 
that  psychology  might  have  been  placed  anywhere,  but  for  another  consideration  that 
helps  to  determine  the  order  of  the  sciences,  viz.,  that  the  ditdplina,  or  method,  of  the 
simpler  sciences  is  a  preparation  for  the  more  abstruse.  Mathematics  and  physics  espe- 
cially are  an  admirable  trdning  of  the  Intellect  for  the  studies  connected  with  mind 
proper,  although  the  laws  of  physics  may  not  of  themselves  throw  any  direct  light  on  the 
successions  of  thought  and  feeling. 

These  five  sciences  embrace  all  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  world,  and,  if  perfect, 
their  application  would  sufBce  to  account  for  the  whole  course  of  nature.  To  a  person 
fully  vened  in  them,  no  phenomenon  of  the  explained  universe  can  appear  strange;  the 
concrete  sciences  and  the  practical  sciences  contun  nothing  fundamentfdly  new.  They 
constitute  a  liberal  scientific  education.  It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  to  rank  Sociologt, 
or  the  l»wB  of  man  in  society,  as  a  sixth  primary  science  following  on  psychology,  of 
whicb  it  is  a  special  development. 

Dr.  Neil  Arnott,  In  his  work  on  Fh^tiet,  first  published  in  1828,  ^ave  as  the  primary 
departments  of  nature— physira,  chemistry,  life,  and  mind  (under  which  he  would  include 
Ihc  laws  of  society).  He  did  not  discard  mathematics,  but  looked  upon  it  sa  a  system  of 
te£hni<^  mensuration,  created  by  the  mind  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  other  sciences, 
as  well  as  the  useful  arts.  The  natural  laws  expressed  by  mathematics  are  few  and  aim- 
pie,  and  the  body  of  the  science  consists  of  a  vast  scheme  of  numerical  computation, 
whoee  value  appears  in  its  applications  to  astronomy  and  the  other  physical  sciences. 

Anguste  Comte,  who,  in  lus  Court  de  PhQotoptae  FotUive.  went  over  the  entire  circle 
of  the  theoretical,  abstract,  orfundamental  sciences,  enumerated  tbeseasfollows:  mathe- 
matics, aitroDomy,  physics,  chemistry,  biology,  sociology.  He  thus  detaches  astronomy 
from  physici,  conslaering  it  as  the^bstract  science  that  brings  forward  and  works  out 
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the  law  of  gnvitation.  He  has  no  dUUnct  science  of  paycbologf ,  eu  omiEalon  that  has 
been  generally  coademoed.     Bee  PoainviHK. 

Hr.  Herbert  Spencer,  in  a  tract  on  the  Clattifieation  of  the  Scieneet,  takes  exception  to 
the  Bcheme  of  Coinle,  and  proposes  a  threefold  divieion,  according  to  the  gradations  of 
concreteneBs  in  the  aublect-malter.  The  first  group  Is  termed  Abstbact  Bciencx,  and 
treats  of  Xheformt  of  phenomena  detached  from  their  embodiments.  The  most  compre- 
hansive  forma  are  space  and  time;  and  the  ecieoces  corregpoodiug  ore  mathematics  and 
logic.  The  second  group  ia  Ab^tract-Concsstb  Bcienck,  or  the  phenomena  of  nature 
analyzed  into  their  separate  elements — gravity  in  the  abstract,  heat  in  the  abstract — as  in 
physics  and  chemistry.  These  are  two  of  the  fundamental  sciences  in  every  schene,  and 
they  are  called  abstract-concrete  by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  comparison  with  lie  foregoing  class. 
The  great  principle  of  recent  introduction,  termed  the  law  of  correlation,  conservation, 
or  persistence  of  force,  serves  to  connect  physics  with  chemisUy,  and  imparts  to  the  two 
token  Jointly  a  greater  unity  than  belongs  to  physics  singly.  The  third  and  last  group  ic 
CoscBSTE  BcmNCE,  or  natural  phenomena  in  their  totalities,  or  as  united  in  actual 
things — astronomy,  biology,  psychology,  sociology,  geologv,  etc.  Mr.  Jolin  Stuart  Mill, 
in  on  article  in  the  Wntmintter  Bevieiu,  April,  ISSG,  has  aescribed  Comte's  scheme  at 
length,  and  also  criticised  that  of  Spencer.    See  SpbhcrK. 

It  mav  be  held  as  generally  admitted  that  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  biology, 
and  psyoliology,  with  or  without  sociology,  are  the  sequence  of  the  primary  or  funoa- 
mental  sciences,  and  that  the  natural  history  group,  from  not  conlaininganynewlawsof 
nature,  are  not  fundamental.  Astronomy,  or  the  laws  of  the  solar  system,  and  of  the 
other  celestial  bodies,  might  be  called  a  natural  hisloiy  or  concrete  science,  if  we  sup- 
posed a  prior  abstract  science  that  discussed  the  operation  of  gravity,  together  with  the 
laws  of  motion  in  bodies  gcoerally,  or  without  special  application  to  the  existing  solar 
and  sidereal  systems.  The  flrst  book  of  Newton's  I^napia  would  be  the  abstract,  the 
third  book  the  concrete,  form  of  the  science. 

The  practical  sciences  do  not  admit  of  any  regular  classification.  They  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  separate  ends  of  human  life  that  can  receive  aid  from  science,  or  from  knowl 
edge  st^Dtificaliy  constituted.  Connected  with  mind  and  society,  we  have  ethics,  logic, 
rhetoric,  grammar,  philology,  education,  law,  Jurisprudence,  politics,  political  economy, 
etc.  In  the  manuu  and  mectianical  arts,  there  are  navigation,  practical  mechanics, 
engineering  civil  and  military,  mining  and  metallurgy,  chemistry  applied  to  dyeing, 
bleaching,  etc 


The   medical  department  contains  medicine,   surgery,  midwifery,  materia  medico. 
medical  jurisprudence.    A  science  of  living,  or  of  tlte  production  of  happineMbyaskiiled 
application  of  ^1  existing  reaourt^s,  was  greatly  desiderated  by  Plato,  and  would  be  the 
crowning  practical  science. 
BCHi'LA.    See  Squill. 

BCnilT  ISLAHSB.  These  IslMda,  altoated  In  lat.  ti"  M'  n.,  Ions.  6''  ii  w.,  are 
the  most  southern  parts  of  the  United  Khigdom  of  Great  Britain,  if  we  eicept  the 
channel  Islands.  The  gronp  conilats  of  about  140,  comprising  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.y 
and  their  general  denomination  is  derived  from  a  very  small  island,  about  an  acre  in 
exUnt,  and  almost  inaccessible,  called  Scilly,  probably  from  its  position  near  dangerous 
rocks  umilar  to  that  of  Scylla  near  Sicily.  By  the  ancients,  these  islands  were  named 
Cassiterides,  Hesperidea,  and  Silura  Insulse.  It  would  seem  that  the  term  Casatendcs, 
or  ■'  Tin  islands  ''  under  which  they  were  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was  once 
oDDlied  to  the  peninsula  of  Cornwall.  Elton,  In  his  Origine  qfEnglieK  SMorjr,  afflrma, 
however,  that  me  Cassiterides  were  the  headland  of  Galicia,  or  the  islands  of  that  part 
of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  not  the  Sicily  Islands  at  all. 

Numerous  remains  may  be  seen  of  rude  piilars,  circles  of  stones,  kistvaena,  Tock-bBBina. 
and  cromlechs.  The  granite  of  which  the  islands  are  composed  is,  in  general,  of  a  n^er 
coarse  quality  and  from  its  color,  iron  seems  to  be  freqiienlly  associated  with  it.  There 
■re  metalliferous  veins,  or  lodes,  in  some  of  the  rocks,  t»ut  none  that  could  have  yielded 
any  considerable  quantity  of  ore.  The  Scilly  laionds  were  in  S86  granted  by  Athelstone 
to  some  monks  who  settled  at  Tresco.  They  were  afterward  granted  to  the  abbey  at 
Tavistock  by  Henry  I.,  and  were  conferred  by  queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Qodoiphin  family. 
They  are  now  the  property  of  the  crown. 

Only  five  of  the  islands  are  inhabited.  8t  Mary's,  the  largest,  comprises  1588  acre;:; 
Tresco  697;  St.  Martin's,  615;  St.  Agnes  (a  lighthouse  station),  818;  Sampson  and  Brr- 
her,  269.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture,  Bariey,  oats,  and  a  little 
wheat  are  grown.  Large  quantities  of  potatoes  are  sent  to  London  and  Bristol.  Fishing, 
though  not  to  any  great  extent,  occupies  some  portion  of  the  population.  The  cUmateia 
mild.  The  soil  is  la  general  sandy,  but  in  Tresco  and  St.  Agnes  it  ia  remarkably  ferule. 
The  cliffs  abound  wiih  sea-fowl,  and  are  covered  with  sampliire. 

The  total  population  of  the  UUnds  fn  1891  was  1911.  Hugh  Town  «  the  capital, 
and  contains  an  odd  mixture  of  old-fashioned  and  neat  modem  housea.  The  pier,  bidlt 
In  1750  by  lord  Godolphln,  has  been  much  Improved.  Navigation  around  the  Islands 
Is  very  dangerous.     The  custom-house  and  poat-offlce  are  in  the  center  of  the  town. 
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Some  rem&ina  of  the  old  church  are  Btlll  men  In  the  Selds  on  the  southern  tide  of  the 
island.  The  modern  church,  at  thee,  aide  of  the  main  street,  la  seated  on  rising  ground, 
■nd  forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  panorama  of  the  Islands. 

At  Tresco  are  the  remaina  of  an  abbey  founded  in  the  10th  centurf.  Among  the 
objects  of  curic^tv  od  this  island  are  the  ruins  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  camp,  castle,  and 
batterj,  built  hy  the  parliamenlarianB  under  Blake  and  Ajecough.  At  Dolphin  down 
may  be  seen  traces  of  ancient  mining. 

St  Agnes  is  about  8  m.  s.w.  from  St  Mar^'a.  It  la  well  cultivated,  and  is  surrounded 
bv  some  fine  rock-acenety.  The  principal  attraction  is  the  light-houae,  78  ft.  high,  con- 
i.iiuiag  a  revolvlDg  light,  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 

KUUTZB,  a  descriptioo  of  sword  used  among  eastern  nations.  It  Is  considerably 
curved,  and  has  its  ed^  on  the  convex  side.  Being  usually  of  high  temper,  and  its  shape 
farorable  to  incision,  it  forma  an  admirable  cuttmg  instrument,  but  is  powerless  as  a 
Lhrusting  weapon.    The  scimiter  la  not,  however,  any  match  for  the  bayonet. 

■amn.    BeeSmiw. 

BCDTTILLA'TIOV  (Lai.  leinOla),  a  term  applied  to  denote  the  sparkling  or  flickering 
of  the  BtaiB.  The  phenomenon  is  not  yet  quite  explained,  bnt  that  It  is  certainly  due  to 
Ihe  earth's  atmosphere  ia  proved  by  the  follovring  facts,  which  embrace  nearly  all  that  is 
known  on  the  subject.  If,  on  a  clear  evening,  we  took  at  a  bright  star,  auch  aa  Sirius.wo 
observe  that  the  inteosity  and  color  of  its  light  are  conatantly  cnanging — from  ^reat  bril- 
liancy to  almost  total  ot»curlty,  from  bright  red  to  tine  blue,  and  so  on.  Aa  it  nses  above 
ILe  horizon,  these  appearances  diminlah  in  Intenaitv;  and  atora  near  the  zenith  scarcely 
sciaiillHte  at  all.  Again,  the  amount  of  the  scintlllatioQ  depends  upon  the  character  of 
[be  neathei^on  some  evenings,  all  large  etata  appear  to  scintillate  strongly ;  on  others. 
there  ia  barely  a  trace  of  the  appearance.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  planet  con  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  star  by  the  absence  of  scintillation,  lliiaia  nearly,  but  not  quite,  true; 
forfeebleecintillationahave  been  occasionally  observed  in  Mare  and  Venus,  but  very  rarely 
in  Jnpiter  and  Saturn.  One  of  the  reasons  of  the  n  on -scintillation  of  planets  seems  to  be 
Ilieir  finite  apparent  size;  for  all  the  more  conspicuous  planets  show  a  sensible  disk  even 
ia  a  poor  telescope,  while  no  instrument  that  has  ever  been  constructed  has  shown  a  real 
disk  in  a  star.  Thus,  a  ainKle  particle  or  veMcle  of  vapor  may  be  large  enough  to  conceal 
a  Biar  for  an  Instant,  while  It  could  have  no  such  effect  on  a  planet.  It  is  pretty  certain 
iLst  Bcintillatiun  is  not  due  to  unequally  heated  masses  of  air.  since  it  usually  modiflea 
only  the  appearance,  not  tbeposiU^n,  of  a  star.  Another  cause  is  easily  seen  in  the  com- 
paratively feeble  light  of  the  planets.  It  is  well  ascertained  that  the  sdntillatiun  is  much 
lesB  when  viewed  from  the  top  of  a  mountain. — For  a  good  idea  of  what  is  known,  and 
"hat  we  desire  still  to  know  on  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  Prof.  Dnfonr,  PAflownAfaal 
Magaeijui,  1860. 

■CIO,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ielaoda  in  the  .£gean  sea.  belongs  to  Turkey,  and 
lies  T  m.  oft  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  at  the  entrance  to  the  gult  of  Smyrna.  It  is  88  m. 
iMu,  and  18  m.  In  greatest  breadth.  Area  S70  sq.  m. ;  pop.  vortoUBly  eatlmatod  at  from 
S6,OD0  to  70,000.  It  is  mountotnons  in  the  n.,  and  is  extremely  fertile.  SUk,  fruit, 
leather,  flga,  cheese,  wool,  and  gum-mostlc  are  its  principal  products;  and  Its  wine, 
which  wBa  famous  tn  ancient  times,  la  Btill  esteemed.  Scio,  the  capital,  a  thriving  and 
handsome  town,  has  a  harbor  and  dockyards,  and  carries  on  a.growlng  trade  In  fruits, 
eonfoctionery,  and  silk  and  woolen  goods. 

In  e«rly  times.  8cio  formed  one  of  the  IS  Ionian  states,  and  it  contributed  100  ships 
(0  the  Qreek  force  that  fought  and  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  in  the  sea-flgbt  off 
IBletns  <4M  B.C.).  In  more  recent  times,  the  laland  was  token  by  the  Genoese  In  1846, 
and  In  15M  by  the  Turks,  in  whose  hands  it  lute  since,  except  for  a  short  interval, 
temained.  It  was  conferred  as  private  property  upon  the  sultana,  enjoyed  her  protec- 
tion, and  coDsequeutly  prospered.  After  It  liad  enjoyed  a  long  period  ol  ease  and 
wealth,  a  dreadful  calamitv  trafell  the  island  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  insurrection. 
A  number  of  the  Sciotea  having,  in  1893,  joined  the  Samians,  who  had  revolted,  the 
island  was  attacked  by  a  Turkish  fleet  and  army,  and  the  inhabitants,  enervated  by 
peace  and  wealth,  were  indlscriminalety  massacred:  25, 000  fell  by  the  sword,  46, 000  were 
•old  as  slaves,  and  IS.OOO  escaped  from  the  island.  Subsequently,  however,  many  of  the 
EMote  families  returned,  and  now  the  island  ia  ^t  recovering  the  blow  it  Bustained. 
Trade  is  returning;  and  the  vineyards  and  the  olive,  citron,  and  mastic  groves  are  again 
flourishing.  On  Sunday,  Harch  9Tth,  .1881,  Sdo  was  visited  by  an  earthquake,  aud 
diocks  continued  to  follow  each  other  at  intervals  for  the  next  ten  da^s.  The  villages 
on  the  s.  Bide  of  the  island  were  completely  wrecked,  hardly  a  house  bemg  left  standing. 
The  district  of  Bclo  Buffered  most  severelv,  the  old  Qeno^  fortress,  containing  about 
400  houses,  inhabited  by  Jews  and  Hussulnians,  being  destroyed  by  the  first  shock,  and 
the  nound  depreMed  about  20  Inches.  The  center  of  the  volcanic  action  was  near 
Kenito,  overlookine  Hegalo  bay  on  the  e.  coast  ot  the  island,  where  800  persona  per- 
iled out  of  8  populadon  of  ISOO.  On  the  w.  aide  many  houses  fell,  but  no  perBon  was 
killed.  The  flist  shock  was  vertical,  followed  immediately  by  horizontal  oscillations. 
The  population  of  the  island  was  at  the  time  about  70,000,  and  the  total  number  of  the 
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dead  wm  about  4,000.    Of  the  aurriTore,  about  88  per  cent  were  belieTed  to  hnve  been 

injured.  Bevea  of  the  principal  villages,  coataiaing  8,070  people,  lost  1327  killed.  At 
least  nine. tenths  of  tlie  houses  in  the  s.  and  s.e.  portions  of  the  island  were  destroyed,  and. 
30,000  out  of  the  entire  population  of  the  island  were  left  without  shelter.  Subscriptiona 
were  immediately  taken  iu  Che  principal  cities  of  Europe  and  America,  and  large  sums 
were  sent  to  the  island  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded  and  the  destitute,  many  thousands 
being  in  a  starving  condition. 

SOIOFTIUB  {Latinized  form  of  Sehoppt),  KABPAit,  a  noted  clasucal  scholar  and  con- 
troversialiat,  was  b.  at  Neumark,  in  the  Palatinate,  May  27.  1976;  studied  at  Heidel- 
berg. Altdorf,  and  Ingolstadt;  and  in  15B7,  visited  Italy,  Bohemia,  Poland,  and  Holland. 
Already  he  had  become  celebrated  by  bis  Latin  verse  and  bis  notes  upon  dlBerent  Latin 
authors.  Noit  year  he  ablured  Protestantism,  and  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  he  was  aecorated  bv  the  pope  with  various  titles,  and  received  a  pten. 
sion  of  800  florins,  together  with  a  residence  in  the  Vatican.  Henceforth,  his  career  ia  a 
series  of  Qerce  onslaughts  chiefly  on  his  former  co-religionists,  but  also  directed  against 
all  whom  accident  or  malice  led  him  to  bate.  The  first  person  whom  be  selectea  for 
attack  was  Ihe  illustrious  Srallger  (ii.v.).  against  whom,  in  1607,  he  launched  his  Seaiiger 
BypoboUmoM  (Mainz).  In  this  production,  Henry  lY.  Is  also  assailed.  Bent  In  1608  by 
the  court  of  Rome  to  the  diet  of  Ratisbon,  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  religioua 
condition  of  Germany,  be  published  in  the  same  year  more  than  twenty  pamplilets 
against  the  Protestants,  rcGommending  the  Catholic  powers  to  use  every  means  for  ihcir 
eilermination.  Such  sentiments  were,  of  course,  highly  satisfactory  to  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  who  was  a  devoted  Catliolic;  and,  iu  consequence,  Scioppius,  on  visiting 
Vienna,  niel  with  a  favorable  reception,  and  was  raised  to  the  dimity  ot  coun^palatinL■. 
In  1611  he  flred  off  two  libels  against  king  James  L  of  England;  the  fli^  was  entitled 
Ea^etuMtieut  Auioritati  Ser.  D.  JoBobi,  Mag.  Brit.  Segis,  Oppoaau*  (Hartberg).  and  the 
second,  (hUl/rium  Ruffium.  etc.     Some  three  yearsafter,  when  staying  at  Madrid,  he  was 


second,  OoSj/rium  Regium.  etc.  Some  three  yearsafter,  when  staving  at  MaiWd,  he  was 
dreadfully  beaten  by  the  domestics  of  lord  Digby,  the  English  ambassador.  In  retaliation 
for  the  abuse  of  his  sovereign.  Scioppius  fled  from  Sjiain  to  Ingolstadt,  where  he  issued 
his  Legato*  Latro  against  the  ambassador.     In  1S18  Scioppius  went  to  Milan,  where  he 
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□— a-. The  principal  are:  Poanata  Vana 

(Heidelb.  1593);  VermmSium  IMrri  Quataor,  etc.  (NOrnb.  1696);  Sutpecian  LeeHona 
(NUrnb.  1597);  De  Arte  Grilica,  (NQrnb.  15B7);  Sjfmbda  Cntiai  in  ApuUii  Opera  (Augs- 
burg, 1605);  ObMi-nationet  LiTtgum  LaCiniB  {Fnakf.  1609);  De Bhetoriearwn  Eiirciiationujn 
(ienaibut  (Mil.  1628);  Orammaiica  PkHomphica,  give  ihetiiaiionee  OrammaUea  Latina 
(Mil.  1628);  Paradoxa  LiterariaQiiM.  1638);  Mereuriia  BSingmi,  etc.,  (Mil.  1628);  flt«K- 
menta  Orammaiitxe  PhUoaaptdta  (Mil.  1629);  AUrologia  E»ie»ia»tiea  (1634);  D»  SiAolartnn 
et  Studioram  Ratiom  (Pad.  1686);  Mereunui  QaadriUnffuiii  (Basel,  1687),  etc. 

SCIO'TO,  a  river  of  Ohio,  rises  In  the  high  lands  of  the  n.w.  portion  of  the  at«tc, 
flows  s.e.  to  Columbus,  then  s.  to  its' Junction  at  PortemouUi  with  the  river  Ohio.  It  fa 
200  m.  long,  flows  Ihrourb  a  rich  valley,  is  navigable  180  m.,  and  for  90  m.  feeds  the 
Ohio  canaL    It  la  crossed  by  nmnerous  railroads. 

SOIOTO,  a  CO.  In  s.  Ohio,  adjoining  Kentucky;  bounded  on  the  s.  by  the  Ohio  river, 
drained  by  the  Scioto  and  Little  Scioto  rivers  and  Brush  creek;  on  the  Ohio  canal  and 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  Norfolk  and  Western,  and  other  railroads; 
about  618  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90  36,877,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  la  hilly  and 
heavily  wooded.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn,  wheat,  and 
grass.     Much  pig  and  forged  Iron  Is  made.     Co.  seat,  Portsmouth. 

BCIF'IO,  Pdblius  Cobdeutjs,  sumamed  AFKicAinje  Major,  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished warriors  of  ancient  Rome,  but  whose  reputation  is  perhaps  somewhat  Erester 
than  his  merits,  was  b.  287  or  284  b.c.  He  is  first  mentioned  as  taking  part,  though  only 
a  youth,  in  the  battle  of  the  Ticinus  (318  B.C.),  where  he  saved  his  father's  life.  Two  yeaia 
later  he  fought  at  Oanns  as  a  military  tribune,  and  was  one  of  the  few  Roman  omcen 
who  uscaped  from  that  disastrous  field.  In  212  s.C.  he  was  elected  cedile,  tho\tgh  not 
legally  qualified  by  age,  and,  in  the  following  year,  proconsul,  with  command  of  the 
Romun  forces  in  Spain.  His  appearance  there  restorea  fortune  to  the  Roman  arms.  By 
a  bold  and  sudden  march  be  captured  Nor-a  Carthago,  the  stronghold  of  ttie  Carthagin- 
ians, and  obtained  an  immense  booty.  His  humane  and  courteous  manners  won  ovel 
many  of  the  native  chiefs;  and  when  he  commenced  the  campaign  of  200 B.C,  his  supe- 
riority over  bis  opponents  in  address,  if  not  in  generalship,  was  manifest.  At  Biecula, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquiver,  he  defeated  Hasdnibal  with  heavy  loss,  but  could  not 
prevent  him  from  crossing  tne  Pyrenees  to  the  assistance  of  Hanmbal.  In  207  B.C.  he 
won  a  more  decisive  victory  over  the  other  Ilosdrubal,  son  of  Gisco  and  Slago,  at  an 
unknown  place  called  Silpia,  or  Elinga,  somewhere  in  Andalusia — the  effect  of  which 
waa  to  place  the  whole  of  Spain  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  Soon  after  be  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  elected  consul  (205  B.C.).  tboiigh  be  had  not  yet  filled  the  offlm 
of  pnetor  ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  sailed  from  Lilybteum.  In  Sicily,  at  the  head  ot 
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II  }aTgs  annj,  for  the  Invasion  of  Africa.  Hia  successes  compelled  tbe  OutliBgiiiiaa 
leDBle  to  recall  Uftnuibul  from  Italy.  Tbis  'was  the  very  thin^  that  Scipio  deolred  asd 
bad  labored  to  achieve.  After  some  abortive  efforts  at  reconciliation  the  great  stru^^ 
between  Kome  and  Cartha^,  lietween  Scipio  and  Hannilmi,  was  terminated  by  the  battle 
[ou^bt  at  Narogra,  on  the  Biigradas,  near  Zama,  Oct.  19,  202  B.C.,  in  which  the  Cartli»- 
pnian  troops  were  routed  with  immense  alaugliter.  Hannibal  advised  bis  countrymen 
to  abandon  what  had  now  l)ucoine  a  liopoless  and  ruinous  conteal,  and  liia  advice  was 
taken.  Peace  was  concluded  in  the  followiug  year,  when  Scipio  returned  to  Borne  and 
enjoyed  a  triumph.  The  surname  of  Africanub  was  conferred  on  him,  and  so  extrav- 
agant was  the  popular  gratitude  that  it  was  proposed  to  make  him  consul  and  dictator 
for  life,  honors  that  would  bavo  been  the  destruction  of  the  constitution,  but  which 
Scipio  was  either  wise  enough  or  magnanimous  enourh  to  refuse.  Wlien  his  brother, 
Lucius,  in  190,  obtained  command  of  the  armj^  desUned  to  invade  the  .territories  of 
Antiochus,  Bcipio  served  under  him  as  legate;  in  fact,  it  was  only  when  be  offered  to 
do  BO  that  the  senate  granted  Lucius  the  province  of  Qreece.  The  latter  was  victorious 
In  the  war,  and  on  his  return  to  Rome  (18S  B.C.)  assumed  (an  imitation  of  his  brother) 
the  surname  of  Abiaticus.  But  the  clouds  were  now  gathering  heavily  round  the 
BcipioB.  Id  187  B.C.  Oato  Major  and  otliers  induced  two  tribunes  to  prosecute  Lucius 
tor  allowing  himself  lo  be  bribed  by  Antiochus  in  the  late  war.  He  was  declared  guilty 
by  the  senate,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he  himself  would  have  been  thrown  into 
prison  had  not  his  brother  forcibly  rescued  him  tTom  the  hands  of  the  oflicers  of  justice. 
In  18S  B.C.  Scipio  tiimself  was  accused  by  the  tribune,  M.  Ntevius;  but  instead  of  refut- 
ing the  charges  brought  against  him  (and  which  were  jjrobably  groundless),  he  delivered, 
on  the  first  dsy  of  his  trial,  a  eulogj;  on  his  own  achievements,  and  opened  tlie  second 
day  by  reminding  the  citizens  that  it  was  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Zama,  and 
therefore  not  a  time  for  angry  squabbling,  but  for  reUgious  services.  He  then  summoned 
the  people  to  follow  him  to  tne  capitoI  to  ^ve  thanks  to  the  immortal  gods,  to  pray  that 
Borne  might  never  want  citizens  like  himself,  Ilis  audience  were  electriSed,  and  the 
thing  was  done  before  opposition  became  possible.  To  resume  the  trial  was  out  t^  the 
question;  but  Scipio  felt  that  popular  enthusiawn  was  not  to  be  depended  on;  that  the 
power  of  the  oligarchy — of  that  compact  body  of  ambitious  and  exclusive  nobles — nas 
irresistible;  that  its  hatred  of  him  was  unappeasable,  and  that  bis  day  was  over.  He 
retired  to  bis  country-seat  at  Litemum,  in  Campania,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of 
his  life,  and  where  he  died,  188  or  IS5  B.C. — Scipio  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  greatest 
Itomao  gen.  before  Julius  Cssar;  and  certainly,  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  ^ts  and 
■ccompl laments,  he  was  unsurpassed ;  but  if  Ms  career  be  strictly  criticised,  it  will  be 
found  that  he  owed  as  much  to  loriune  as  to  genius.  Nevertheless  be  won  a  multitude 
of  splendid  successes,  and  made  the  most  of  his  great  advantages.  His  beauty,  bravery, 
end  courtesy,  his  proud  yet  pious  belief  that  the  gods  favored  him  with  their  inspiration, 
won  him  the  love  and  reverence  of  soldiers  and  women;  and  bis  magnanimity  toward 
his  fallen  rival,  who  flitted  about  the  eastern  courts  in  dreary  exile,  b  a  bright  feature 
In  his  character,  and  nobly  dlstirgulshes  him  from  the  cruel-hearted  oligarchs  of  the 
tenate. 

tcnv),  QurarOB  Cacii.ii;b  Metbllus  Piub,  d.  b.c.  46;  son  of  P.  Cornelias  Scipio 
Nasica;  adopt«d  son  of  Uetellus  Pius,  and  has  been  called  P.  Scipio  Nasica  as  weU  as 
Q.  Hetellua  Bcipio.  He  divulged  to  Cicero  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  in  b,c.  68.  He 
was  elected  tribune  in  60,  was  accused  of  bribery  by  the  disappointed  candidate,  and 
Cicero  took  up  his  defense.  In  53  be  was  nominated  for  the  consulship,  and  was  a 
leader  of  the  Clodian  mob  against  Mllo.  He  was  father-in-law  of  Pompey,  who  made 
him  bis  colle^ue  in  G3,  when  be  was  chosen  consul,  they  together  re-es^blishing  the 
consulship.  His  efforts  were  in  accordance  with  every  measure  which  would  tend 
toward  the  overthrow  of  the  power  of  Ciesar,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the  aristo- 
cratic  luid  democtatic  oarties.  He  was  an  oppressive  ruler  of  the  province  of  Syria, 
where  he  was  proconsul,  was  with  Pompey  in  Qreece,  'and  after  the  battle  of  Pharsatia 
went  to  Tuba  and  took  command  of  the  army  of  Attius  Varus.  He  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  and  again  on  the  African  coast  he  lost  the  dav  !u  an  engagement  with 
the  fleet  of  Sitbius.  and  rather  than  be  taken  prisoner  he  gave  himself  a  mortal  wound 
tad  plunged  into  the  sea. 

8CVI0  .XmLIAinTB.  PuBLius  CoRirELTCB,  sumamedAs^icAiniB Minor,  b.  185  b.c. 
wasayoungersonof  Lucius  .ilmiiiusPaulus,  who  conquered  Macedon,  but  was  adopted 
bv  bis  kinsman,  PabliuB  Scipio.  Bon  of  Ihe  great  Scipio,  who  had  married  the  daughter 
of  that  Lucius  JBmilius  PbuIus  who  fell  at  Canne,  Bcipio  accompanied  his  father  on 
his  expedition  against  Macedon,  and  fought  at  the  decisive  battle  of  Pydna,  168  n.c.  In 
Qreece  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Polybius  the  historian,  who  afterward  became  one 
of  his  closest  and  most  valued  friends.  In  161  b.c.  he  went  to  Spain  as  military  tribune. 
in  the  wake  of  the  consul  Lucius  Lucullus,  where  he  dislinguiBbed  himself  alike  by  hia 
valor  and  his  virtue.  Two  years  later  began  the  third  and  last  Punic  war.  which  mainly 
consisted  in  the  siege  of  Carthage.  Bcipio  still  held  the  subordinate  position  of  military 
tribune;  but  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls,  Manius  Maniliusand  Lucius  Caipurnius  Piso. 
and  the  brilliant  manner  m  which  he  rectiflcd  their  blunders,  fixed  all  eyes  upon  him. 
The  favorite  both  of  the  Roman  army  and  the  Boman  people,  Bcipio  was  at  length,  in 
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He  onlj  !■  a  llTlng  nuui;  the  raat  an  fittUDg  ihwlaL 
The  story  of  the  siege  of  Carthage,  the  deapftiring  heroism  of  its  iDtaablt^Qts,  the  deter- 
mined resolution,  ^e  sleepless  yigilance,  the  incessant  labors  of  Scipio,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that  after  a  protracted  defense  of  months 
the  city  was  finally  taken  by  storm  in  the  spring  of  146  B.C. ;  and  by  the  orders  of  tbe 
Benate  it  was  leveled  to  the  ground,  and  the  plowshare  driven  over  its  site.  Scipio,  » 
man  of  noble  and  refined  soul,  obeyed  the  savage  behest  with  sorrow,  even  with  horror. 
As  he  gazed  on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought  the  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that  some 
day  Rome  loo  might  perish,  and  the  worda  of  the  lUad  rose  to  his  Up»— 

The  day  ahall  come  when  sacred  Tmy  ihall  pedih. 
And  Friaan  and  bis  people  ahall  be  ilaln. 

Bdpio,  though  probably  the  most  six^omplished  Soman  gentleman  of  his  age,  was  rig- 
orous in  his  observance  of  the  antique  Itoman  virtues;  and  when  holding  Uie  office  of 
censor  in  143  B.G.,  he  strove  to  follow  in  the  footeleps  of  Cato.  But  hla  et^rts  to  repress 
the  increasing  luxury  and  immorality  of  the  capital  were  frutrated  by  the  opposition 
of  his  colleague,  Lucius  Hnmmiua,  u(b  rough  conqueror  of  Corinth.  In  189  b.c.  Scipio 
was  accused  of  the  erinun  majettati*  bf  the  tribune  Tiberius  Claudius  Asellus.  but  was 
acquitted,  and  soon  after  was  eent  to  Eigypt  and  Asia  on  a  special  embassy.  MeanwhUe. 
however,  affairs  t^d  gone  badly  in  Bpaln.  Viriathus,  the  Lusitanlan  patriot,  had  again 
and  again  inflicted  the  moat  disgraceful  defeats  on  the  Roman  armies,  and  his  example 
had  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Celtlberian  tribes,  who  also  rushed  to  war  against  the  com- 
mon foe.  The  contest  continued  with  varying  success;  but  the  interest  centers  In  the 
city  of  Numantia,  whose  inhabitants  displayed  amazing  courage  in  the  struggle  with 
Rome.  For  long  it  seemed  as  if  the  Numantines  were  invincible — one  consul  afler 
another  finding  their  subjugation  too  hud  a  task — but  at  length,  In  1S4  B.C,,  Scipio, 
re-elected  consul,  was  sent  over  to  Spain;  and  after  a  siege  of  eight  months,  forced  the 
citizens,  who  were  dying  of  hunger,  to  surrender,  and  utterly  destroyed  ihelr  homes. 
He  then  returned  to  Rome,  where  lie  took  a  prominent  part  in  political  affairs,  appearing 
as  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party,  in  consequence  of  which  his  popularity  with  the 
democratic  party  greatly  declined.  Although  a  brother-in-law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus, 
whose  sister,  8empronia,  he  had  married,  he  rather  disclaimed  any  sympathy  with  hia 

Eolitical  aims;  ana  when  be  heard  of  the  murder  of  his  kinsman,  quoted  his  favorite 
lomer:  "  So  perish  all  who  do  tbe  like  again."  Eis  attempt  (139  B.C.)  to  rescind  that 
portion  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  QracchuB  relating  to  tbe  lands  of  Saai.  excited 
the  moat  furious  indignatlnn.  When  he  went  home  from  the  senate  be  had  to  be  accom- 
panied by  a  guard.  Kezt  morning  he  was  found  dead  In  his  bed;  the  prevailing  sus- 
picion being  that  be  was  murdered  either  by  or  at  tbe  instigation  of  Fapirius  Carbo,  hia 
most  rancorous  political  enemy.  Bcipio  was  neither  a  rigid  aristocrat  nor  a  flatterer  of 
the  people.  Inftrior  in  splendor  of  genius  to  his  adopUve  grandfather,  he  surpassed 
him  in  purity  of  character,  in  simplicity  of  patriotism,  and  In  liberality  of  culture. 

8CIKK  TACIAB,  in  law,  a  writ  used  to  enforce  the  execution  of,  or  to  vacate  some 
already  existing  TOord.  The  sheriff  Is  by  it  directed  to  give  notice  (in  the  Latin,  sciw 
faeiat)  to  the  party  against  whom  it  is  taJten,  to  appear  and  show  cause  why  its  purpose 
■hall  not  be  carried  out.  The  party  resorting  to  it  may  be  an  original  partjf,  or  a  new 
party  who  claims  injury  from  the  record  or  wishes  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Records 
affected  by  it  may  be  judicial,  which  are  judgments  or  recogniiances  in  the  nature  of 
Judgments,  or  non-luQicial,  to  wit:  letters-patent  and  corporate  charters.  In  the  former 
case  the  object  of  the  leirefadat  writ  is  to  revive  the  Judgment,  which  would  otherwise 
lapse  after  the  time  by  statute  specified,  or, 'at  common  law,  in  a  year  and  a  day.  The 
defendant  is  ordered  to  come  in  and  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  issue.  If 
the  retopd  is  in  nature  of  a  recognizance,  the  object  is  also  to  obtain  execution.  The 
chief  case  in  whlcli  the  writ  of  «««  facJat  is  employed,  as  repards  non-ludicial  records, 
is  to  procure  the  repeal  or  forfeiture  of  letters-patent  already  issued,  ana  in  England  the 
writ  may  be  taken  out  by  Uie  crown  or  by  an  injured  party.  In  this  country,  by  an  act 
of  congress  of  1798,  the  Writ  of  tcire  fadat  is  prescribed  as  the  method  to  obtain  repeal 
of  a  patent.  The  process  must  come  before  the  United  States  circuit  or  district  courts. 
^'ra/ociJMmay  alsobe  brougbt  by  a  state  government  to  compel  a  corporation  to  re^gn 
its  franchises  and  charter. 

SdA'PTTB,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eyperacea.  The  English  name  cluh- 
rush  is  sometimes  given  to  theni.  Tlie  common  butnish  (:^.v.)  is  a  familiar  example. 
There  are  several  British  species,  some  of  them  very  small  in  comparison  with  the  bul- 
rush, as  S.  eamitoau*,  callca  deer'i  hair  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  which  is  only  3  or 
3  in.  high,  and  abounds  in  moors,  affording  food  to  sheep  in  spring.  The  root-stocks  of 
8.  dJibiru  are  eaten  by  (he  natives  of  the  s.  of  India;  as  are  tbe  lubera  of  S.  luberrmi*, 
which  is  called  pi-Ut  by  the  Chinese,  and  is  cultivated  by  them  in  tanks  and  ponds, 
copious  supplies  of  manure  being  given.    The  tubers  are  roundish. 
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^^ '  SclcrBilu. 

V  (Or.  hard),  a  term  applied  to  a  Und  of  cancer  (q.v.X 
SCITAin'SZX,  or  Zhtgibkra'ceix.  a  natural  order  of  endogenous  plants,  Iierbaceona 

pcrcuoiala.  There  are  about  2fiO  known  species,  among  wbich  are  the  different  binds  of 
finger,  galangale,  zedoary,  cardamom,  grains  of  paradise,  turmeric,  etc.  Host  of  thera 
ire  notable  for  their  aromatic  properties,  which  reside  chiefly  in  their  root-staiks  or  in 
their  seeds.  The  root-stocks  of  some,  porticulariy  when  young,  contain  much  starch, 
which  is  uaed  as  arrow-root.    Ali  the  species  are  tropicai  or  subtropical. 

SOnTBIDX.    See  Sqi;irkxk 

SCLBAODEBKI,  Cuvier's  name  for  the  family  of  fishes  called  balMtida  by  HDJler. 
See  Balistbs. 

SCLXBOOXVTDJE.    See  SLulkd  Cheeks. 

BOLEBOB'TOXA  (from  the  Or.  $tJerag,  hard,  and  ttoma,  the  mouth)  is  the  term  applied 
to  a  welt-known  genus  of  the  family  ttron^Uda,  belonging  to  the  order  of  round  worma 
or  nemaloidea  (q.v.).  One  species,  the  aaerattoma  tjfngannu,  is  of  special  interest,  as 
being  the  cause  of  the  disease  in  poultry  known  as  the  gapes  (q.v.).  Since  the  article 
Oapbs  was  published,  il  hag  been  ascertained  that  the  entozoon  which  infests  the  wind- 
pipe of  the  diseased  birds  is  not  a  trematoid  (or  fluke-like)  worm,  but  a  round  worm, 
possessing  many  very  singular  properties.  Dr.  Cobtwld,  to  whom  we  are  mainly 
mdebted  for  our  knowledge  of  this  worm,  removed  from  a  chloroformed  fowl  with  the 

1,  seven  sclerostomata.     "  8ix  were  united  in  pairs,  the  odd  worm  being*  female, 

which  the  malehad  in  all  liklihood  been  rudely  torn  during  the  withdrawal  of  the 
forceps"  [Eaiozoa,  1864,  p.  86).    The  females  thus  extracted  liad  an  average  length  of 

Sof  ao  inch,  while  the  males  scarcely  exceeded  ^  of  an  inch.  In  both  sexes,  the 
readth  of  the  body  was  nearly  uniform  throughout,  tieing  about  ^  of  an  inch  in  the 
female,  and  only  ^  of  an  inch  in  the  male.  The  mouth  of  the  female  is  furnisliod 
with  six  prominent  chitinous  lips.  According  to  Bielxiid,  after  seiuai  congress,  "there 
is  ultimately  a  lasting  conlinuity  of  the  sexes  by  means  of  on  actual  growing  together" 
— one  of  the  most  remarkable  facte  ever  recorded  in  natural  histo»'.  Heuce  the  eggs, 
which  are  comparatively  large,  and  many  of  whic^  contain  fully  formed  embryos,  can 
only  escape  by  a  breaMng-up  of  the  boay  of  the  parent.  "  By  whaterer  mode,"  says 
Dr.  Cobboid.  ■■  the  young  make  their  exit  from  the  shell,  it  is  manifest  that  prior  to 
their  eipulsion  they  are  sufflclentiy  developed  to  undertake  an  active  migration.  Their 
next  habitation  may  occur  within  the  homes  of  certain  insect  iarvas,  or  even  in  small 
land  moliusks;  but  I  think  it  more  likely  that  they  either  enter  the  substance  of  vegetable 
matters,  or  bury  themselves  in  the  soil  at  a  short  distance  from  the  surface." 

Considering  that  this  worm  infests  the  trachea  of  the  domestic  fowl,  the  turkey,  the 

Eheasant,  and  the  partridge.aswellaaof  many  birdsof  less  importance(as  the  magpie,  the 
lack  stork,  the  starling,  the  swift,  etc.).it  Is  of  the  greatest  importance  tocheck  its  deveU 
opmeat.  Witii  this  view,  the  worms  must  not  only  be  removed  by  ibe  means  described  in 
the  article  0afes,  and  more.fullv  in  Cobbold's  Entotoa,  pp.  90,  91,  but  they  must  be 
totoiiydM/ppy^iiafter  their  removal.  If  they  be  merely  killed  and  thrown  on  the  ground, 
the  mature  eggs  will  probably  remain  unmjured;  and  when  decomposition  seta  in,  the 
young  embryo!)  will,  sooner  or  later,  escape  from  the  shell,  migrate  in  the  soil  or  elae- 
wliere,  and  ultimately  And  their  way — how,  we  cannot  tell— into  llie  tur-passages  of  cer- 
tain birds,  in  the  same  manner  as  their  parents  did  before  them. 

Dr.  Cobboid,  whose  classification  of  intestinal  worms  will  doubtless  for  many  years 
be  the  standard  one,  places  the  doehmw  awAylotUnnum,  or  anehylottama  duodenaii  (see 
Stsonovlida),  in  ttiis  genus,  with  the  name  of  tdtrotloma  dvodenaie.  This  worm, 
which  usually  measures  aljout  i  of  an  inch  in  length,  is  especially  characterized  by  an 
asymmetrical  disposition  of  four  horny,  conical,  oval  papillffi,  of  unequal  size,  forming 
the  so-called  teeth.  The  female  is  larger  than  the  male  m  about  the  ratio  of  4  to  8,  and 
is  the  more  numerous  in  the  ratio  of  S  to  1,  This  worm  was  first  discovered  by  BubinI 
at  Milan  in  1838,  and  though  at  flrst  thought  rare,  is  now  known  to  tie  tolerably  common 
throughout  Dortheru  Italy.  It  is  remarkably  abundant  in  Egypt,  where  Pruner  found 
it  in  nearly  every  corpse,  sometimes  in  hundreds  of  specimens,  in  the  jejunum,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  the  duodenum.  Oriesinger,  in  his  memoir  On  the  Freqwney  of  EnUaoa  in 
Sffypt,  and  tA*  I>uea»u  th^  oa!a>ion{l9^),  considers  that  about  one-fourth  of  the  popula- 
tion are  constantly  suffering  from  a  severe  aniemic  chlorosis,  occasioned  solely  by  the 
presence  of  tlds  parasite.  A  tolerably  full  account  of  this  disorder,  and  of  the  treatment 
to  be  adopted,  is  given  by  KQchenmeister  m  ids  Manual  of  Paratilei,  vol.  i.  pp.  886— 

WLBBO'Tm,  a  spurious  genus  of  fungi,  now  regarded  as  merely  the  mycelum  of 
fungi,  and  these  probably  of  very  different  kinds,  which  have  been  arrested  in  their 
development,  assuming  a  peculiar  form.  This  form  is  that  of  a  fleshy  moss,  often  a 
ball.  Examples  ore  to  be  Eouod  among  almost  all  kinds  of  decaying  vegetable  matter, 
as  fruits,  esculent  roots,  etc.  When  a  crop  of  onions  rota  off,  ss  is  often  the  case,  to 
the  vexation  of  the  ^rdener,  a  sclcrotium  will  generally  be  found  attached  to  the  bulbs 
in  the  form  of  little  irregular  black  masses,  or  as  a  multitude  of  small  granules.  On  the 
under  side  of  decaying  cabbage-leaves,  and  scattered  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plant  to 
which  they  belong,  may  in  like  manner  be  seen  little  balls,  varying  from  white  or  red- 


dish  brown  to  dark  tirown  &ad  black,  In  tiae  about  equal  to  cabbage^eede,  whence 
Btories  of  alioirers  of  seeds  have  lometimeB  origlaated. 

SCtOFU  DB  BALEBAVO,  Paolo  Fedeuoo,  Count,  178S-1ST8 ;  educated  at  the 
university  of  Turin.  In  I»48  be  was  nJinigler  of  justice  and  eocleaiaalical  afT^re ;  pre- 
sided  over  tlie  senate,  1849-61.  In  1872  he  was  president  of  the  court  of  arbitration  at 
Oi'ueva  under  the  treaty  of  Washington,  which  settled  the  claims  of  the  United  Stales 
agaiuBl  Great  Britain. 

lOOBT,  a  CO.  in  western  8.  Dakota,  on  Cheyenne  river;  formed  1888;  pop.  '91,  32. 
Area,  KMG  aq.  m. 

SCOXEX.     See  Tape- wo bh. 

BCOLLABD,  Ci-iirros,  American  poet,  was  born  la  Clinton,  N.  T.,  Sept.  18, 18(11.  He 
graduated  at  Hamilton  college  and  studied  for  two  years  at  Harvard,  and  later  In  Cam- 
bridge university,  England.  He  then  traveled  Tlaltinc  Greece,  Italy,  and  Palestine. 
He  was  professor  of  English  literatare  In  Hamilton  college.  He  has  published  Pidura 
til  Smiff  (1884);  JfUh  Had  ai\d  Xjr*  (1886) ;  Old  aiid  ma  JVorld  Lyria  (1888);  Oiano  aid 
Oiidia  ami);  Sotu/i  of  Sunritt  Land*  {1SB2);  Sills  i^  Song  {1SB6)\  and  has  edited  Ford's 
Braken  Heart. 

KOLOFA'OniX,  a  family  of  birds  of  the  order  graSm,  having  a  long,  feeble,  aoft,  and 
somewhat  flexible  bill,  which  is  remarkably  fumislied  with  nerves,  particularly  toward 
the  tip,  BO  as  to  be  extremely  sensitive,  whilst  many  of  them  have  alsoa  peculiar  muscle, 
enabUng  them  to  separate  the  points  of  the  mandibles  the  moment  that  Uieir  prey  is  felt. 
They  are  thus  admirably  fitted  for  seeking  their  food — which  generally  consists  of 
worms,  slugs,  etc. —in  mud,  soft  earth,  or  wet  sand.  The  membrane  of  the  tip  of  the 
bill  is  almost  pulpy  in  many  of  them.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  very  widely  dis- 
tributed, generally  inhabitants  of  swampy  or  very  moist  places.  Snipea,  woodcock*, 
sandpipers,  and  curlews  are  familiar  esainplss. 

BOOLOFEVDEA.    8ee  Cehtipedk. 

BCOLOrEBIKnnL     8ee  Habt's  ToNOCB. 

BCOLTTUB,  a  genua  of  coleopterous  Insecle  of  the  family  ughphagi.  Bee  Babz- 
BKBTLE.  One  Species,  S.  deitrtiCloT,  a  beetle  only  about  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
of  a  dull  color,  with  short  antenaee,  thickened  at  the  eitremi^,  has  of  late  yeara 
destroyed  ^eat  numben  of  fine  elms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ixmdon  and  elae^vhere  in 
England.  The  female  Insect  burrows  in  the  wood,  and  lays  a  row  of  eggs ;  the  larvffi,  as 
soon  as  the][  are  batched,  begin  to  feed  upon  the  wood,  and  eat  their  way  in  Long  tun- 
nels, diverging  on  all  sides  from  the  original  one.  This  peet  appears  to  be  spreudiug  in 
England 

SOOKBEBBM'CHtX,  a  fsmilv  of  flshes.  of  the  order  pbeto^TUuA^  having  the  maxillaiy 
bones  united  with  the  elon^ted  ^remaxillarles  at  the  comers  of  the  mouln.  The  flying- 
Bah  (ticoeatiu)  belongs  to  tliis  family,  also  the  gar-flsh,  of  which  there  are  more  than  BO 
ipedes.  all  of  them  American.  Until  the  plectognathi  were  recognized  as  a  separate 
order,  the  soombereaoddB  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  eaoeida,  or  pike  family. 

SCOKBZBIDX,  or  BcoJfBKiDiR,  a  large  family  of  acanthopterous  flsbcs,  containing 
many  species  Ughly  esteemed  as  articles  of  food,  and  some  of  them  of  great  value  on 
account  of  the  abundance  in  which  they  are  caught.  Bome  of  them  attain  a  large  size. 
I'hey  have  a  smooth  body,  covered  generally  with  small  scales,  and  often  very  beauti- 
fully colored;  the  tail-fln  generally  large,  and  the  tail  very  muscular  and  powerful. 
Tlie  gill-covers  have  no  armature.  The  sides  of  the  tail  are  often  keeled  and  armed 
with  sharp-keeled  scales.     The  front  spines  of  the  anal  fin  are  generally  detached,  and 


characterized  by  finlets  and  by  the  want  of  armature  on  the  lateral  line,  belong 
the  bonito  (q.v.),  the  tunny  (q.v.),  the  albacore  (sec  Tmrar),  and  the  selrflsh.  The 
importance  of  the  mackerel  fishery  is  well  known,  also  that  of  the  tunny  fishery 
of  (he  Mediterranean.  The  sword-fish  (q.v.)  is  an  example  of  another  CTOup.  com- 
prising only  a  few  species,  having  no  finlets.  and  remarkably  cbsractenzed  by  the 
dagger-like  prolongation  of  tiie  muzzle.  Ilie  piloMlsh  (q.v.)  belonea  to  a  tribe; 
having  the  first  dorsal  represented  by  isolated  spines.  There  are  otner  tribes  or 
groups,  some  having  the  lateral  line  cuirassed,  some  not  having  this  armature,  and 
not  having  flnleta  nor  detached  spines.  The  dory  (q.v.)  and  allied  genera,  often 
regarded  as  forming  a  tribe  of  scomberidffi,  have  been  constituted  into  a  distinct  family. 
rekn.— The  ecomberidte  areAll  marine.  They  are  more  numerous  in  warm  tlian  In  cold 
climates,  although  eome  are  found  in  very  northern  seas,  of  which  the  mackerel  is  the 
most  important  mstance. 

BCOEE  (pronounced  Seoon),  a  parish  in  Perthshire,  lying  on  the  left  tiank  of  the  Tay, 
about  3  m.  from  Perth,  It  u  famous  as  the  seat  of  one  of  the  most  venerable  of  Scot- 
tish abbeys.  Scone  is  first  mentioned  In  the  beginning  of  the  10th  c,  when  a  council 
was  held  there  in  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  king  Constantine,  at  which  time  it  is  styled 
by  the  chronicle  which  records  the  fact,  rtgaUt  eivitat,  the  royal  city.  A  monastery  was 
built  at  Scone  protiahly  about  the  same  period,  and  there  was  located  the  famous  stone 
on  which  tiie  kings  of  the  Scots  were  Inaugurated,  and  which  was  carried  by  Edward  L 
of  England  to  Weslminster  abbey.    In  place  of  the  ancient  monastery,  an  abbey  of  can- 
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oim  regular  was  founded  by  Alexander  L  in  lllG,  aod  there  tlie  sovereigns  continued  to 
be  inauKurated  and  crowned.  Alexander  III.,  tbe  laaC  of  Uie  ancient  race  of  kings,  and 
Robert  Bruce,  tho  founder  of  the  oew  dynasty,  were  crowned  at  Bconei  but  after  the 
uceadon  of  tbe  Itouae  of  Stuart,  tbe  coronation  sometimes  took  place  in  other  churches. 
In  tho  Bommer  of  15S9,  when  Perth  was  held  by  the  lords  oF  the  congregation,  a  disoi- 
deriy  multitude  of  their  adherenta  assaulted  the  monastery  of  Scone,  set  it  on  Are,  and 
left  It  a  blackened  ruin.  The  last  corouatioa  which  was  celebrated  at  Scone  was  that  of 
Cliarlea  II.  on  Jan.  1,  16G1.  The  abbey  church  had  never  been  restored,  and  tbe  solem- 
nity took  place  in  the  parish  kirk,  the  crown  beioc  placed  on  tbe  king's  head  byUie  mar- 
qttis  of  Argyle.  In  Jan.,  1T16,  the  Jacobite  leaders  endeavort^d  lo  encourage  their  fol- 
Mwera  by  fixing  a  day  for  the  coronation  of  the  chevalier  at  Scone,  but  the  design  was 
abandoDed.  In  the  reign  of  James  VI.  tlie  abbey  of  Scone  was  erected  into  a  temporal 
lOfdahlp  In  favor  of  sir  I>avid  Murray,  afterward  created  viscount  of  Btormont.  The 
gnat  cnief-juBtice,  the  earl  of  Mansticid,  a  younger  son  of  the  fifth  viscount  8iormont, 
was  bom  at  Bcone;  and  the  Scottish  peerage  is  now  merged  in  the  British  earldom.  Tlie 
viscounts  of  Stormout  had  a  residence  near  the  site  of  the  abbey,  and  hence  known  as 
the  tMlace  of  Bcono.  Tbe  present  palace  was  erected  on  the  same  site  in  the  beginning 
of  this  century. 

BCO'PAB,  a  celebrated  Qreek  sculptor  and  architect,  belonging  to  the  later  Attic 
sctiooi.  the  head  of  which  was  Praxiteles  {q.v.l,  was  b.  in  the  island  of  Paros,  and  flour- 
lehed  during  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.  Nothing  is  known  regarding  liis  life  or  tbe 
period  of  his  death.  His  principal  architectural  works  are:  "li^e  Temple  of  Athena 
Alia  at  Tegea,"  the  flret  both  in  point  of  size  and  beauty  in  the  Peloponnesus;  "  The 
(second)  Temple  of  Diana  at  Eph^us"  flhough  Deinocrates  is  also  and  even  more  gener' 
ally  named  as  tbe  architect  of  this  builalng);  some  of  the  baa-reliefH  In  the  famous  mau- 
soleum erected  by  Artemisia,  queen  of  Caria,  in  memory  of  her  husband  (and  now  io 
the  British  museum).  His  sculptures,  by  which  we  mean  his  single  statues  and  groups 
illustrating  the  divinities  of  Greek  mythology,  were  very  numerous,  and  for  the  moat 
pnrt  were  executed  in  marble.  They  embrace  subjects  from  the  mytlis  of  Aphrodite 
O'enus),  Dionysus  (Bacchus),  Apollo,  Artemis  (Diana),  etc.  But  perhaps  the  noblest, 
and  certainly  the  most  famous  piece  of  sculpture  executed  by  Bcopoa  was  that  which  lat- 
terly stood  in  the  Flaminlan  circus  at  Borne,  and  represented  Achilles  conducted  to  the 
island  of  Leuco  by  the  divinities  of  the  sea.  It  Included  statues  of  Keptune,  TheUs,  tlie 
Nereids,  Tritons,  and  a  variety  of  sea-monstera,  and,  according  to  Pliny,  the  whole  was 
so  beautiful  that  it  would  have  been  sufQclent  to  have  immortalized  Scopas,  even  if  he 
had  done  nothing  more. 

BCOPE'LID.X.    See  BAijfoinD.s. 

SCOBB,  In  music,  compositions  for  several  voices  or  lostiuments,  or  for  an  orchestra, 
eo  written  that  each  part  baa  a  separate  staff  for  itself,  these  staves  being  placed  over 
each  other,  bar  corresponding  to  Mr.  It  la  bo  called  because  the  bars  are  teofid  or  drawn 
throng  all  the  parts  from  top  to  bottom.  Occasionally,  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
ttaves  for  all  the  parts,  or  where  any  of  the  parts  have  so  little  to  do  that  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  assign  tnem  a  separate  staff,  parts  related  to  or  connected  with  each  other,  as 
two  flutes,  two  clarionets,  or  ibroe  tromlKines,  may  be  written  on  the  Bome  staff  together. 
The  arrangement  or  distribution  of  the  parts  in  a  score  is  matter  of  some  importance. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  highest  part  should  be  placed  uppermost,  then  the  next  lower,  and 
gradually  descending.  All  the  parts  of  a  chorus  should  be  placed  together.  Perfection 
in  reading  score  is  not  very  easily  attained,  but  is  necessary  for  a  thoroughly  trained 
musician.  Tlie  student  of  music  who  can  read  or  play  the  great  master-works  from  the 
■core,  will  become  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  them  than  he  could  by  mere 
pianoforte  arrangements,  and  will  come  to  understand  the  means  by  which  their  com- 
poMrs  have  produced  the  wonderful  effects  that  are  to  be  found  In  their  music.  The 
use  of  so  large  a  number  of  eiefe,  and  the  practice  which  has  obtained  of  writing  parts 
for  particular  instruments  in  other  keys,  have  added  greatly  to  the  difBcultv  of  studying 
tbe  score.  Among  various  suggestions  for  simplifying  the  score,  one  which  was  lately 
advocated  in  Brown's  Bfcmenrt  of  MutUai  Seianee.  consists  in  the  use  of  but  one  clef,  the 
bass  or  F  clef  tbe  other  parts  being  distinguished  from  the  bass  by  short  bars  attached 
to  tbe  clef,  which  direct  the  performer  to  take  the  notes  one,  two,  or  three  octaves 
higher. 

BOOBUBT,  William,  d.d.,  a  celebrated  Arctic  explorer  and  savant,  was  the  son  of 
William  Scoreeby,  the  most  dialinguidied  whale-fisher  of  his  time,  and  was  bom  at  Crop- 
too  in  ToAabire,  Oct.  5,  17S8.  He  commenced  a  sco^faring  life  at  the  age  of  10.  and  iu 
Us  Slat  year  succeeded  hia  father  as  commander  of  the  Re»aiuiion,  and  carried  on  the 
bnsiueas  of  wbale-flsbinK.  After  having  made  17  voyages  to  the  Spitsbergen  and  Green- 
land wbaling-groirnds,  he  published  l£e  results  of  his  observations  of  the  countries 
within  the  Arctic  circle  In  An  Aeeount  oftht  Antic  Begiont  (2  vols.,  1820),  a  work  which 
■"H  only  increased  and  extended  the  author's  reputation,  but  added  largely  to  the 

s  of  meteorology,  hydrography,  and  natural  history.    In  1832  he  explored  the 

_.  ^ ...  ..    .  . ...!\.__. — 1..11 'mown,  and  published  in  the  followin;: 

and  its  fruits.  Id  1834  he  was  clectt^il 
B  time  after  was  chosen  eormpondaut 
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of  the  French  Inatitute.  He  had  retired  from  his  profeaiion  in  1883,  and  now  proceeded 
to  ^fe  effect  to  a  strong  desire  which  had  long  poaseased  him,  of  becoming  an  auihor- 
ised  teacher  ot  religion,  bj  entering  himself  at  Queen's  college,  Cambridge;  he  gradu- 
ated as  B.D.  ia  183i,  eubaequenti;  (1889)  received  the  degree  of  d.d.,  and  labored 
faithfully  and  zealously,  Urst  at  LiTcrpoo]  and  afterward  at  Bradford,  till  failing  health 
compelled  him  to  retire  to  Torquay.     Be  stOl  continued  his  physical  researehes,  ^t- 


_.i  tlie  PhilMophieaC  TVaniaeiioTu,  the   TraTUaeliont  qf  the  St/gai  Sodetjf  of 

Bdialmrgh,  the  BeporU  of  the  Briluh  Attoeiation,  and  subsequently  in  an  improved 
form  in  nis  Magitebeai  Inctttigatumi  (Load.  2  vols.  18S6-09).  For  the  better  prosecution 
of  these  reseatchea  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  United  Btate«  in  1847,  and  to  Australia  in 
1858,  returning  from  the  last-named  country  in  185fl,  enfeebled  in  health  by  the  arduous 
labors  which  be  had  undergone.  He  died  at  Torquay  on  Mar,  31,  1857.  Besides  his 
work  on  ZcMie  Magneium,  which  described  a  series  of  researches  entered  Into  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  some  natural  connection  between  magnetic  and  mesmeric  agencies, 
ne  published  various  works  of  a  religious  nature.  His  life  has  been  written  by  his 
nephew,  R.  B.  Sco.reaby-Jackson  (LontT  1861). 

SOO'BLB  are  tlie  cinders  and  slags  of  volcanoes,  more  or  less  porous  from  the  expan- 
sion of  the  gaaes  contained  in  the  melted  materials.     Bee  Voloanobs. 

BCOSFS'VA,  a  genua  of  fishes,  of  the  family  of  mailed  ehadc*.  The  head  la  laige  and 
compressed,  more  or  lees  armed  with  Bpines  or  tubercles.  The  body  Is  ot  a  somewhat 
percn-like  form.  8ome  of  the  toorpsna  are  remarkable  for  their  ugliness;  some  exhibit 
very  One  colors.  They  are  numerous  in  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  widely  distributed  in 
the  seas  of  warm  ctinutes.  They  frequent  rocky  shores  In  shoals,  and  feed  on  crusta- 
ceans, small  fishes,  etc.  They  are  popularly  called  Iwg-f^  and  aanyionrJitJi.  The  flesh 
is  dry  and  tasteless,  but  the  liver  yields  a  useful  oil— The  bergylt  (q.v,)  belongs  to  a 
neatly  allied  genus. 

KOSFIOH,  Soorph,  a  genus  of  <traehnida,  of  Uie  order  puimonaria,  formerly  Includ- 
ing the  whole  of  the  fomily  taorpiimidm,  to  all  of  which  the  popular  name  is  still 
uxtended.  BcorpioDS  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the  eastern  and  western 
hemispheres.  The  species  are  numerous.  They  have  the  body  elongated,  and  no 
marked  division  between  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  Bix  segments  of  the  abdomen  are 
broad;  but  the  last  six  are  narrow,  forming  a  tail;  and  the  last  segment  is  modified  into 
a.  curved  and  sharp  sting,  having  two  pores  on  its  lower  side,  from  which  the  venom 
flows,  supplied  by  two  poisoo-glanda  in  the  base  of  the  segment.  The  palpi  are  modified 
into  placers  or  claws  like  those  of  the  lobster,  by  means  of  which  prey  is  seized.  There 
ure  four  spiracles  or  breathing  pores  ou  each  side  of  the  abdomeo.  There  are  two 
remarkable  comb-like  appeoda^  on  the  under  surface  of  the  thorax,  the  use  of  which 
is  unknown.  The  number  oF  eyes  is  various;  in  the  restricted  genus  tcorpio,  of  whjch 
the  CoMHOH  Scorpion  (3.  Earopaiu)  of  the  south  of  Europe  is  an  example,  there  are 
only  six;  but  in  some  of  the  genera  eight  and  twelve.  Scorpions  feed  on  beetles  and 
other  insects,  and  after  seizing  them,  pierce  them  with  the  sting  before  eating  them. 
They  also  eat  the  eggs  of  spidecs,  etc.  They  lurk  under  stonea  and  in  holes  and  crev- 
ices, but  come  forthto  seek  their  prey  running  with  great  activity.  In  running,  Uiey 
carry  the  tail  curled  over  the  back.  When  alarmed  or  irritated,  they  show  great  fierce- 
ness, evidently  aware  of  the  power  of  their  stlog,  and  moving  it  in  all  directionH,  as  if 
threatening  an  adversary.  They  are  universally  disliked,  and  not  a  little  dreaded, 
being  apt  to  get  into  houses,  and  into  beds,  hiding  themselves  under  pillows,  in  shoea, 
boots,  eta,  so  that  accidents  are  very  frequent  in  countries  where  they  abound.  The 
Bting  of  a  scorpion  is  seldom  fatal,  but  even  that  of  the  common  European  scorpion  Is 
very  painful,  and  that  of  some  of  the  largest  species—which  are  6  in.  long — is  mudi 
more  severe,  attended  with  much  nausea  and  constitutional  derangement,  nor  do  the 
cffecia  soon  cease.  It  is  of  use  to  press  a  large  key  or  other  tube  on  the  wound,  so 
as  to  foree  out  part  of  the  poison.  The  beat  remedy  is  ammonia,  internally  admiaia- 
tered,  and  also  applied  externally. 

The  female  scorpion  displays  great  regard  for  her  young,  which  she  carries  for  some 
time  clinging  in  great  numbwa  to  her  bock,  limbs,  and  tall.  Bee  Ulus,,  iHBScre,  vol 
VIII. 


BCOBZOBZ'BA,  a  genus  of  pIsnU  of  the  natural  order  eompotita,  aub^rder  «™„  ™™, 
having  yellow  or  rarely  rose-colored  flowers.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly 
natives  of  the  s.  of  Europe  and  the  east.  No  species  is  found  in  Britain,  The  common 
scorzonera  of  our  kdtcheu-gardens,  S.  Si»paniea,  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  has  long 
been  cultivated  for  its  esciilent  roots.  The  root  Is  black  externally,  white  vrithin,  about 
the  thickness  of  a  man's  finger,  long,  and  tapering  very  gradually,  whence  the  name 
viper' »  gram,  sometimes  given  to  the  plant,  the  root  being  supposed  to  resemble  a  viper. 
It  contains  a  white  milky  juice,  and  has  a  mild,  sweetish,  mucilaginous  taste;  it  is  very 
pleasant  when  boiled,  ilie  outer  rind  being  first  scraped  off,  and  the  root  steeped  in 
water,  to  abstract  part  of  its  bitterness.  The  leaves  are  an  interior  substitute  for  mul- 
berry leaves  in  feeding  sllkworma.— Other  species  of  scorzonera  are  used  in  tliU  way. 
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SOOT,  Reghiau).  &  writer  who  htis  acquired  an  bonorable  reputation  as  an  early  dig. 
brliever  in  the  roalltj  of  witchcraft,  was  a  jounKeraoQ  of  air  John  Scot  uf  Bcolshall,  near 
Bmeelhein  theco.  olKent.  aod  was  born  in  the  Srst  half  of  the  10th  century.  He  studied 
at  Oxford,  and  on  his  recuro  horoe  deroCed  himself  excluBively  to  learned  puisuiLg. 
Nnthlne  further  is  known  regarding  him  except  that  he  died  in  1699.  Hia  fsmoua  worii. 
entitlea  Z^  DimBverie  qf  WUchwritft,  was  publisbed  in  1S84,  and  is  dcaixned  to  demoo- 
Btnte  the  abeurditj  of  the  prevalent  belief  on  the  subject.  It  is  full  of  learcing,  and  Is 
marked  in  many  passages  by  sound  sense  and  humane  feeling,  qualities  that  naturally 
excited  the  antipathy  of  a  person  like  king  James,  who  wrote  his  Danumology,  aa  he  tells 
us,  "  chiefly  against  the  aamnable  opinions  of  Wierua  and  8coI;  llie  latter  of  wliom  Is 
nut  asltsmed  in  public  print  to  deny  there  can  be  such  a  thing  as  wiichcn^t."  But  the 
"British  Bolomon"  oniy  reflected  Ilie  general  ignorance  and  superatition  of  his  age,  and 
Scot  had  to  run  the  gantlet  of  a  aeriea  of  "  answers"  and  "  refutations"  by  a  number  of 
"  eminent "  dirlnes,  as  well  as  by  Oianvil,  the  author  of  the  Sixpsu  ScuTtt^ka,  Scot's 
book  was  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  and  copies  of  It  are  now 
extremely  rare.    BeMea  The  Diiei>eeri»<if  Witcheri0,  Scot  wioUi  A  ^tfeet  Fiaffirrm  iff  a 

gOOTCH>ISIBB,  the  daeeDdants  of  Scotch  settlers  in  Ulster,  Ireland.  In  1S08  the 
estates  of  the  rebel  earls  of  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnell  In  the  counties  Armagh.  Gavan. 
Termanagh,  Deny,  Tyrone,  and  Donegal,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown,  ami  the  fertile 
land  cleared  of  disloyal  Irish  and  parceled  out  to  Scotch  and  English  settlers.  For 
three  centuries  before  this  Helvidisns  had  been  forming  settlements  In  Antrim,  their 
chief,  McDonnell,  having  been  created  Earl  of  Antrim,  while  Lowlandera  flocked  in 
large  numifers  into  this  county  and  Down.  These  were  largely  augmented  by  refugees 
from  the  persecution  under  Charles  II.  All  thc«e  coalesced  into  one  Preabyterian 
people  whose  deaceodauta  now  number  about  half  a  million.  Belfast,  towards  which 
the  scotch  tended  to  converge,  shows  signs  of  the  Ekmtch  thrift,  shrewdness,  energy, 
and  prosperity. 

BOOTCB  CXBIU.  A  kind  of  agate  occurring  la  considerable  quantlttea  in  Scot- 
land, and  familiarly  known  to  lapidaries  by  this  name.  It  consists  principally  of  chal- 
cedony, with  mixtures  of  common  quartz,  and  occasional  patches  of  Jasper  and  opal. 
The  compodtioQ  Is  not  uniform,  but  usually  contains  from  70  to  96  per  cent,  of  silica,  with 
Taryinff  proportfona  of  alumina.  The  colors  are  chiefly  gray,  white,  and  yellow,  or 
brownisb-red.  Scotch  pebble  commonly  occurs  in  rounded  nodules,  or  In  veuis  in  tnp 
rocks,  which,  when  decomposed  by  the  elements,  the  stones  drop  out,  and  ore  found  In 
the  beds  of  streama  that  descend  from  the  ledges ;  or  they  may  oe  obtained  by  quany- 

SCOTCH  STATU Tlta  frequently  mean  the  ancient  acts  of  parliament  tteginnlng  with 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  continuing  down  to  tlte  union  of  England  and 
Scotland. 

SOOTOE  TXBSin.  In  Scotland,  a  Jury  are  allowed  in  certain  Instances,  where  the 
testimony  Is  not  sufficient  to  Justify  them  In  bringing  In  a  verdict  of  "  guilty"  to  say 
lnstead"not  proven."    An  example  In  fiction  la  ^ven  by  Wllkie  Collina  In  ZA«  Xoib 

SCO'TU.    Bee  Hocujirgb, 

SCOT'LAn).  For  the  geography,  see  Great  Britaiii.  IStlwy. — An  account  has 
been  given  under  the  article  IMcta  (q.v.)af  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  country  which  bus 
longlieen  known  by  the  name  of  Scollaud.  The  original  Scotia  or  Scotland  was  Ireland, 
and  the  Bcoti  or  Scots,  at  their  first  appearance  in  authentic  history,  were  the  people  of 
Ireland.  The  Scots  were  a  Celtic  race,  and  their  original  seat  in  northern  Britain  was 
in  Aivyle,  which  they  scquired  by  colonization  or  conquest,  before  the  end  of  the  5th 
c,  and  from  whence  they  spread  themselves  alone  the  western  coast  from  the  flrth  of 
Clyde  to  the  modem  Ross.  The  name  of  Scotland  seems  Qrsi  to  have  been  given  to  tlic 
united  kingdom  of  the  Hcts  and  Scots  in  the  10th  century.  It  was  then  sometimes 
styled,  by  way  of  diatinction,  Seotia Nova,  (New  Scotland),  and  it  was  aconsiderable  time 
afterwanis  before  the  name  of  Scotland  was  applied  to  it.  to  the  exclusion  of  Ireland. 
This  interchange  of  names  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  Irish  and  Scottish 
writers  in  the  iQth  and  following  centuries,  and  it  can  Mrdly  be  said  that  oven  now  the 
CODtroveray  is  entirely  at  an  end! 

The  first  prince  of  the  British  Scots  mentioned  in  our  authentic  annals  was  Fergus, 
fon  of  Etc,  who  crossed  over  to  Britain  about  the  year  SOS.  His  nation  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  SL  Patrick,  and  Fei^^us  himself  is  ssid  to  have  received 
the  blessing  of  Ihe  saint  la  his  early  years.  His  great-grandson,  Conai,  was  king  of 
the  British  Scots  when  Columba  (q.v.)  ijcgan  the  conversion  of  the  northern  Picta; 
and  by  that  prince,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  lona  wsa  given  for  the  use  of 
the  miagion.  Conal  was  succeeded  by  hia  nephew,  Aidan.  who  was  inaugurated  as 
■overeign  by  Bt.  Columba  In  the  island  of  lona — a  ceremony  which  Scottisli  writers, 
misled  by  the  great  French  antiquary  Martene,  long  ttelieved  to  be  the  first  example 
of  llic  benediction  of  kings.  Aidan  was  a  powerful  prince,  and  more  than  once  suc- 
ceMifully  invaded  the  Bn^ish  border,  but  toward  tJie  end  of  his  reign  lie  received  a 
si'vire  defeat  from  the  Northumbriaa  sovereign  Etiiulfrid  at  the  battle  of  Dcgsestan. 
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The  biatoi;  of  Aidan's  succosbots  is  obecure  and  uuiateresting,  except  to  the  prty- 
fesaed  gtudents  of  our  earlj  hisUir}^.  Their  kSngdom  was  oversliodowea  bj  the  more 
powerful  monarchy  of  the  Picis,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  its  neighbors  in  the  a. 
— the  Britons  of  Cumbria — it  waa  engaged  in  almost  unceasing  couflicL  The  Scots  were 
for  a  Ume  under  eome  sort  of  subJecUoa  to  the  English  of  Northumbria,  but  recovered 
their  independence  on  the  defeat  and  death  of  Icing  Egfrid  in  battle  with  the  Ficts  mt 
Nechtansmere  in  fi86.  In  the  middle  of  the  Bth  c,  bj  a  revolulion,  the  eiact  nature  of 
which  has  never  been  ascertained,  the  Scots  acquired  a  predominance  in  northern  Brit- 
ain. Kenneth,  son  of  Alpin,  the  lineal  descendant  of  Fergus  and  Aidan,  succeeded  his 
father  as  king  of  the  Scots  in  B36.  The  PicLish  kingdom  was  weakened  hj  civil  dissen- 
■.eion  and  a  disputed  claim  to  the  crown.  Kenneth  laid  claim  to  it  as  the  true  heir  in  the 
Vcmale  line,  and  was  acknowledged  king  in  the  year  &48. 

King  Kenneth  transferred  his  residence  to  Forteviot  in  Stratheme,  whichhad  been  the 
Pictish  capital,  fixing  soon  afterward  the  ecclesiastical  metropolis  of  ttie  United  Kingdom 
at  Duiikefd,  where  he  built  a  church,  dedicated  to  Bt.  Columba.  The  Picta  and  Scots, 
each  speaking  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  tongue,  gradually  coalesced  into  one  people,  whose 
territory  extended  from  the  flrlbs  of  Forth  and  Clyde  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Britain.  The  crown  descended  to  a  line  of  princes  of  the  family  of  Kenneth,  whose 
rule  gave  a  unity  and  comparative  tranquiUity  lo  the  Bcot«  of  Britain,  which  Uiose  of 
Irciund.  at  no  time  really  united  under  one  pnnce,  never  possessed,  and  the  good  effects 
of  which,  as  contrasted  with  the  stale  of  the  sister  island,  are  ezperienced  to  the  pre- 
sent day.  The  first  interruption  to  the  descent  of  the  crown  In  the  line  of  Kenneth  waa  ■ 
the  reign  of  a  usurper  named  Grig,  round  whose  name,  amplitled  to  Qregoiy  by  the 
writers  of  a  later  age,  a  cloud  of  legendary  fiction  gathered.  The  old  family  was 
restored  on  his  expulsion  in  893. 

The  reign  of  Constantine,  son  of  Aodh,  who  succeeded  in  904.  was  a  remarkable  one. 
In  his  time,  it  is  probable  Uiat  the  seat  of  the  ecclesiastical  primacy  was  transferred 
from  Dunkeld  to  St.  Andrews,  and  that  the  regal  residence  was  fixed  at  Scone.  At  the 
'latter  place,  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  (he  chronicles  mention  that  Constantine  the 
king,  Kellacli  the  bishop,  and  the  Scots,  swore  to  obaerve  the  iawa  and  discipline  of  the 
faith  and  llie  rights  of  the  churchesand  the  gospels.  This  seems  to  indicate  the  meeting 
of  some  sort  of  council,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  or  more  probably  a  combination  of  both, 
according  to  the  form  prevalent  at  this  period  both  among  the  Celtic  and  the  Teutonic 
nations.  Even  before  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Picis  and  Scots  in  the 
person  of  Kenneth,  northern  Britain  had  experienced  the  attacks  of  a  new  enemy,  the 
Scandinavian  invaders,  generally  spohen  of  under  the  name  of  Danes.  Constantine 
resisted  them  bravely,  but  toward  the  end  of  bis  reign  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
tLem  in  opposition  to  Uie  English.  A  powerful  army,  composed  of  Scots  and  E*icia, 
firitoDB,  and  Danes  disembarked  on  the  Huml)er,  and  was  encountered  at  Bnmanbui^h 
by  Albelstone,  king  of  Engtaaid.  A  battle  was  fought  there,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
unfortunate  combats  by  Scottish  princes  on  English  ground.  The  confederate  army  was 
defeated,  and  though  Constantine  escaped,  his  son  was  among  the  slain.  Weaiy  of 
strife,  the  king  soon  afterward  retired  Id  the  Culdee  monastery  at  St.  Andrews,  of  which 
he  became  abbot,  and  where  be  died  Id  953. 

During  the  reign  of  Malcolm  the  firstof  that  name,  and  the  successor  of  Conslantiiie, 
a  poriion  of  the  Cumbrian  kingdom,  including  the  modem  Cumberland  and  part  of 
Westmoreland,  which  liad  been  wrested  from  the  Britons  bv  Edmund,  king  of  England, 
was  bestowed  hv  that  prince  on  the  Scottish  sovereign.  This  grant  was  the  foundation 
of  that  claim  of'homage  made  hy  the  English  kings  on  the  Scottish  sovereigns,  which 
afterward  became  the  cause  or  the  pretext  for  the  great  struggle  between  the  two  nations. 
•The  northern  kingdom  was  still  further  increased  In  the  reign  of  Kenneth,  son  of  Mal- 
colm, by  the  acquisition  of  Lothian,  and  of  northern  Cumbria,  or  Stmthclvde.  The 
former  province,  formerly  a  part  of  the  Northumbrian  kingdom,  and  entirely  Bngiiah  in 
its  population,  was  bestowed  on  Kenneth  by  Edgar,  king  of  England.  The  Cumbrian 
kingdom,  which  had  at  one  time  extended  along  the  w.  coast  from  the  firth  of  Clyde 
to  the  border  of  Wales,  had  been  weakened  by  the  loss  of  its  snuthern  territories ;  and  It 
now  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Scottish  king.  The  last  addition  to  Scotland  in  Ibc 
B.  look  place  under  Malcolm  II.,  uon  of  Kenneth,  who  acquired  the  Merse  and  Teviot- 
dnle.  from  the  earl  of  Northumbria.  and  Uiua  advanced  his  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
border  to  the  Tweed.  The  reign  of  Malcolm  II.  extended  from  1003  to  1038.  The 
kings  who  immediately  followed  are  better  known  to  the  eeneral  readers  than  any  of 
their  predecessors,  poetry  having  made  their  names  familiar  to  every  one.  Malcolm's 
successor  was  bis  grandson,  Duncan,  whose  brief  reign  was  followed  by  that  of  Mac- 
beth (q.v.).  The  latter  was  a  vigorous  and  prudent  nikr,  munificent  to  the  church,  and 
famous  as  the  only  Scottish  king  who  mode  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  But  allhough  by 
marriage  he  was  connected  with  the  royal  tine,  te  was  unable  lo  secure  the  aflcclion  of 
his  subjects.  Malcolm,  the  eldest  son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  his  kinsman,  Hiward,  earl 
of  Northumbria,  invaded  Scotland.  The  usurper  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Lumphanan, 
In  Mar!,  in  1056,  and  Malcolm  was  acknowledged  as  king. 

The  long  rrign  of  Malcolm  III.  was  the  commencement  of  a  great  social  and  political 
revolution  in  Scotland.  His  residence  in  England,  and  still  more  his  marriage  with  th» 
English  princess  MargatU,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Athellng,  led  lo  the  Introduction  of  Eng 
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lish  cualoms,  the  Enf^lish  laaguage,  and  an  ED^iah  population  into  the  nortbem  and 
western  diUriccs  of  the  kingdom,  which  hitherto  had  Deen  for  the  most  part  iobsbited 
by  a  Celiic  race.  The  iuflux  of  English  colonists  was  increased  by  the  lyraony  of  WiU- 
iam  tht)  conqueror  and  his  Norman  followers.  All  received  n  ready  welcome  from  the 
Scottish  king,  whose  object  It  was  to  asaimilale  the  cooditioo  of  the  Scots,  in  every 
respect  to  tl^t  of  their  fellow-ciubJecU  in  Lothi&n;  and  what  his  atern.  though  i^nerous, 
character  miglit  have  failed  to  accomplish,  was  brought  about  by  the  winning  gentleness 
and  Christian  encea  of  his  English  queen. 

Malcolm  fell  in  battle  before  Alnwick  castle  in  the  year  1098,  and  Margaret  survived 
only  a  few  days.  On  thi£  event,  it  seemed  as  if  the  work  of  iheir  reigu  was  about  to  be 
utterly  OTerthrowu.  The  Celtic  people  of  Bcolland,  attached  to  their  old  customs,  and 
disregarding  the  claims  of  Malcolm's  children,  raised  his  brother,  Donald  Bane,  to  the 
throne.  The  s-iccess.  however,  of  this  anempt  to  restore  a  barbwism  wliicii  the  better 
ntrt  of  the  nation  h&d  outgrown,  was  of  brief  duration ;  Donuld  was  dethroned,  and 
Edgar,  tlie  eldest  surviving  son  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  was  acknowledged  as  king. 
Tlie  very  name  of  the  new  sovereign  marked  the  ascendency  of  English  influence.  That 
influence,  and  all  the  bencllcial  effects  with  which  it  was  attended,  continued  to  increase 
daring  the  reigna  of  Edgar  and  his  brotiier  and  successor,  Alexander  I.  The  change 
went  steadily  on  under  the  wise  and  beneficent  rule  of  David  (q.v.),  the  youngest  bod 
of  Malcolm.  His  r«lgn,  which  exMnded  from  1124  to  1153,  was  devoted  to  the  task  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  his  subjects,  and  never  was  such  a  work  more  nobly 
accomplish^.  David  was  in  every  rtispect  the  model  of  a  CUrlstiou  king.  Pious, 
generous,  and  humane,  he  was  at  the  same  time  active  and  just,  conforming  himself  to 
Uie  principles  of  religion  and  the  rules  of  the  church  with  all  the  devotion  of  his  mother, 
but  never  forgetting  that  to  liim,  not  to  the  clergy,  God  had  committed  tire  goverameat 
of  his  kingdom.  He  was  all  that  Alfred  was  to  England,  and  more  thai;  Bt,  Louis  was 
to  Prance.  Had  he  reigned  over  a  more  powerful  nation,  his  name  would  have  t«en 
one  of  the  best  known  among  those  of  the  princes  of  Christendom.  As  it  is,  every 
Scottish  scholar  has  delighted  to  do  his  character  justice.  At  tlie  time  of  David's  acces- 
sion, Scotland  was  still  but  partialty  civilized,  and  it  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the 
character  of  its  ruler  whether  it  was  to  advance  or  recede,  It  received  a  permanent 
stomp  from  the  government  of  David,  The  Celtic  people  were  improv»l  morally 
socially,  and  ecclesiastically,  and  all  along  the  eastern  coast  were  planted  Nonnon. 
ESnglisn,  and  Flemish  colonies,  which  graduallv  penetrated  into  the  inland  districts,  and 
established  tiie  language  and  manners  of  that  'teutonic  race  which  forms  the  population 
of  the  greater  part  of  Scotland.  David  encouraged  and  secured  the  new  institutions  by 
Introducing  a  syatem  of  written  law,  which  grMuallv  superseded  the  old  Celtic  tradi- 
tionary usagea,  the  first  genuine  collections  oi  Scottisb  legislation  tmlonging  to  bis  reign. 
David  was  as  great  a  reformer  in  the  church  as  in  the  state.  The  ecclesiastical  syatem 
prevalent  in  Scotland  almost  up  to  his  time  differed  is  some  points  from  that  established 
In  England  and  on  the  continent,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  that  of  Ireland,  from 
Wtiich  it  was  indeed  derived.  David  established  dioceses,  encouraged  the  erection  and 
endowment  of  parishes,  provided  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  by  means  of  tithes, 
and  displacing  the  old  Celtic  monastic  bodice,  introduced  tlie  Benedictine  and  Angus- 
tiniBn  orders, 

David,  thoughdevotinghlsenergiesto  the  improvement  of  hissubjects  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  mentioned,  did  not  forget  duties  ot  a  less  agreeable  kind.  He  knew 
that  a  Scottish  king  really  held  his  crown  by  the  tenure  of  the  sword,  and  none  of  his 
flerce  ancestors  was  a  more  intrepid  warrior  than  the  accomplished  and  saintly  David. 
His  skill  and  courage  were  shown,  though  without  success,  at  the  t«tt1o  of  the  Standard. 
As  the  representative  tlirough  his  mother  of  the  ancient  kings  of  England,  he  bad  many 
friends  in  that  country;  and  had  the  Scottish  armv  been  successful,  the  history  of  the 
two  kingdoms  might  in  some  respects  have  been  different  As  It  was,  he  contented  him- 
self with  maintaining  the  cause  of  his  sister's  child,  tlie  empress  Matilda,  against  king 
Stephen, 

David'sgrandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  IV.,  reigned  for  twelveyeara,  and  the  next 
Hng  was  William  the  Lion,  Malcolm's  brother,  who  ruled  from  1166  to  1814  These 
princes  pursued  the  policy  of  their  grandfather  with  equal  resolution,  thou^  sometimes 
with  less  success,  Tbey  were  embarrassed  by  their  connection  with  the  English  king 
Henry  II.,  who  took  sdvantage  of  his  superior  power  and  ability  to  Impose  unwise  and 
unjust  restraints  on  the  independence  of  the  SwDttish  sovereigns  and  their  kingdom—a 
policy  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unhappy  national  strife  ofafter-yeara.  This  was 
averted  for  a  time  by  the  concessions  of  Richard  I,  in  1189.  "For  more  Ihanacentury," 
says  lord  Hailes,  "  there  was  no  national  quarrel,  no  national  war  tietween  the  two  king- 
doms— a  blessed  period."  That  period  was  well  employed  by  the  next  two  kings, 
Alexander  11.  and  Alexander  III.,  the  son  and  grandson  of  William  the  Lion,  to  con- 
solidate the  institutions  of  their  kingdom,  and  extend  and  confirm  what  had  iieeu  begun 
by  David.  Alexander  III.  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  of  the  Scottish  kings.  By  a 
treaty  with  the  king  of  Norway,  he  added  to  bis  kingdom  Man  and  the  other  islands  of 
Uw  western  sea,  held  by  the  Norwegians.  His  sudden  death,  in  1386,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  calamities  with  which  Scotland  could  have  been  afflicted.  It  closed  aperiod  of 
proeperi^ — acourseof  improvement — which  the  kingdom  did  not  again  enjoy  for  nearly 
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ROO  years.  The  hbtoiy  of  tbU  InU resting  period  bae  yet  to  bewritteo.  The  only 
biodem  ocoouiit  of  any  value  ih  that  in  the  accurate  but  meaKei  aunals  of  lord  Hailes. 
Tytler  b^DS  bis  history  with  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. ;  and  RobertaoQ,  in  his  tuutu- 
Uve  of  two  relgua — wbicb  Id  popular  iaoguase  is  called  Um  history  of  Scotland,  just  S8 
lord  HocsuUy'fl  slmiliar  work  is  called  the  oklory  of  England — aneaka  of  what  took 
place  during  the  whole  time  from  the  union  with  the  Picis  to  the  deftlb  of  Alexander  til. . 
as  ' '  events  which  may  be  slightly  touched,  but  merit  no  particular  or  laborious  inquiry." 
On  the  denth  of  the  iofSiUC  irranddaugbter  and  heiress  of  Alexander  III.,  in  12t0,  the 
"" s  alsputed.    The  question  between  the  two  chief  daimanle, 


Ballol  and  Bruce  (qJ-).  *>»  lot  free  from  doubt  according  to  the  customs  of  the  ti 
and  Edward  I.  of  England,  to  whom  the  decision  was  referred,  appears  at  first  to  have 
acted  with  good  faith.  But  this  great  king,  who  had  already  subdued  Wales,  was  now 
bent  on  uniting  the  British  IsUni£  under  one  scepter;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  that  object 
be  sacrificed  humanity,  honor,  and  justice.  The  results  were  most  deplorable.  The 
nstioual  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  finally  roused,  and  after  a  long  struggle  under 
Wallace  and  Bruce  they  secured  their  independence  on  the  field  of  Bannockburo 
(q.v.).  The  battle  of  freedom  was  won;  but  it  was  at  the  expnse  of  tranaulllily 
and  civilization.  The  border  counties  were  continually  wasted  by  the  Enelisu;  tlie 
central  provinces  were  the  scene  of  frequent  warfare  among  the  chief  nobles;  and 
Qui  highland  districts  became  more  end  more  the  seat  of  barbarism,  the  Celtic  tribes 
re-acquiring  something  of  their  old  ascendent^,  juat  as  they  did  in  Ireland  in  tbe 
troubled  tmies  which  followed  the  invasion  of  EMward  Bruce.  Tbe  strong  arm  of 
king  Robert  might  have  repressed  these  disorders,  had  bis  life  been  longer  spared 
^ter  the  treaty  of  NortbamptoQ;  but  lils  death,  and  tbe  accession  of  an  infant 
SOD,  again  plunged  tbe  country  Into  all  the  miseries  of  foreign  and  civil  war.  When 
that  son,  David  II.,  grew  up  to  manhood,  he  proved  in  evei?  respect  unworthy  of  his 
great  father.  His  reign,  and  that  of  his  successors  Robert  ll.  nnd  Robert  III.,  the  two 
first  princes  of  the  house  of  Bte<nart,  were  the  most  wretched  period  of  Scottish  bistoir. 
In  the  year  1411,  half  of  the  kingdom  would  have  become  aoeolutely  barbarous.  If  the 
Invasion  of  tbe  lord  of  the  lalesnad  not  been  repulsed  at  Harlaw  (q.  v.),  by  the  skill  ol 
the  earl  of  Mar,  and  the  bravery  of  the  lowland  knights  and  burgesses. 

A  happier  time  began  to  dawn  on  the  release  of  James  1.,  in  1424,  from  his  English 
captivity.  The  events  of  the  following  period  are  bettor  known,  and  a  brief  notice  of 
the  most  Important  will  be  sufficient.  Reference  may  be  made  for  details  to  the  accounte 
of  the  particular  kings.  The  vigorous  rule  of  James  I.  bad  restored  a  trttnquiUity  to 
which  his  kingdom  bad  long  been  unaccustomed;  but  strife  and  discord  were  again 
bmught  bock  on  his  assasslDatlon.    One  of  the  most  calamitous  features  of  the  uine, 


... of  minorities  in  the  sovereign.     James  himself  had  succeeded  when  a 

child  and  a  captive;  James  II.,  James  III..  James  IV.,  James  V.,  Mary,  and  James  VI., 
all  succeeded  while  under  age,  and  all,  except  James  IV.,  when  little  more  than  infants. 
The  courage  and  ability  shown  by  almost  all  ^e  Btewart  princes  were  insufficient  to 
repair  the  mischiefs  doue  by  others  in  the  beginning  of  their  reigns,  and  to  abate  the 

Cat  curse  of  the  country — the  unlimited  power  and  constant  feuds  of  the  nobles.  The 
:  addition  to  the  Scottish  kingdom  was  made  in  the  reign  of  James  III.,  when  the 
islands  of  Orkney  and  Zetland  were  made  over  to  him  ss  the  dowiy  of  his  queen,  Mar- 
garet of  Denmark.  Tbe  marriage  of  James  IV.  with  Margaret  of  England  was  far 
more  important  in  its  ultimate  results,  and  brought  about  in  the  rel^  of  hbgreatgnuid- 
Bon  that  peaceful  union  with  England  wbicb  the  death  of  tbe  maiden  of  Norway  bad 
prevented  in  the  18th  centuiy.  Many  good  laws  were  enacted  during  the  reigns  of 
the  Jameses;  but  the  wisdom  of  the  Scottish  legislature  was  more  shown  in  framing 
them  than  the  vigor  of  the  government  in  enforciog  them.  Among  the  most  important 
improvemeats  of  the  period  was  the  establishment  of  universities-— the  first  of  which, 
that  of  St,  Andrews,  was  founded  during  the  minority  of  James  I. — and  the  institution 
of  tbe  college  of  justice  In  the  reign  of  James  V. 

During  the  reign  of  the  fifth  James,  religious  discord  added  another  element  to  tbe 
evils  with  which  Scotland  was  afflicted.  Tbe  practical  corruptions  of  the  church  were 
greater  thau  they  were  almost  in  any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  one  of  the  conse- 

ices  was,  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  were  pushwl  further  than  elsewhere. 

first  great  ecclesiastical  struggle  had  hardly  ceased,  by  the  overtlirow  of  the  Roman 
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Catholic  system,  when  the  strife  ^gan  anew  in  the  reformed  communion  in  the  diape 
of  a  contest  between  Episcopacy  and  Presbyterianism,  the  former  being  supported  by 
the  sovereign,  the  latter  by  the  common  people,  the  nobles  throwing  their  weight  into 
cither  scale  as  it  suited  their  policy  at  tbe  time.  James  VI.  struggled  hard  to  establish 
on  absolute  supremacy,  both  in  ^urch  and  state,  in  opposition  to  a  powerful  party, 
which  admitlea  no  royal  authority  whatever  in  the  former,  and  very  little  in  the  utter. 
After  his  accession  to  the  English  crown,  he  was  apparently  successful  in  carrying  out 
his  designs,  but  duringihe  re:gn  of  his  son,  Charles  I.,  the  contest  anin  broke  out  with 
Increased  bitterness.    The  nobility,  whose  rapacity  hod  been  checked  l^  the  soverdgn, 

{lined  the  popular  party.  The  opponents  of  the  crown  bound  themselves  together,  flnt 
y  the  national  covenant,  and  afterward  in  alliance  with  the  English  Parttaus,  by  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant.  Their  eSoris  were  complete!  v  snccesBful,  tmt  (bdr  no 
cets  led  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  by  Cromwell. 
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The  restomdon  of  Cfaarlee  II,  was  welcomed  by  all  elasfiea,  wearied  m  they  were  ol 

a  foreign  and  military  rule,  but  especially  by  the  cobles  and  gentry,  who  had  learned  by 
bitter  eiperieDce  that  the  humiliation  of  the  sovereigD  was  neceSBarily  followed  by  the 
degradation  of  their  order.  Had  Ibe  governmenl  of  Charles  11.  and  Jamea  YII.  been 
reasonably  just  and  moderate,  it  could  hardly  have  failed  in  securing  general  aupport; 
but  unfortunately  it  was  more  oppreaaive  and  more  corrupt  than  any  which  ScotlanQ  had 
^experienced  since  the  regencies  id  the  minority  of  James  ¥L  The  natural  result  was 
the  revolution,  which  seated  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne. 
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royalist  principles  had  ever  beeu  when  the  house  of  Stewart  was  on  the  Uiroike.  The 
discontent  was  greatly  increased  by  the  fears  entertained  of  English  influence.  The  slate 
of  mattera  grew  so  threateninr  after  the  accession  of  queen  Anne,  that  the  ruling  Eng- 
lish statesmen  became  satisfled  that  nothing  short  of  an  incorporating  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms  could  avert  the  danger  of  a  disputed  succession  to  the  throne,  and 
of  a  civil  war,  Supported  by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  influential  persons  in  Bcot- 
land.  tliey  were  Huccessful  in  carrring  through  their  design,  though  it  was  opposed  bv  a 
majoritv  of  the  Scottish  people.  The  act  of  union  was  formally  ratifled  by  tiie  parlia- 
njcnt  of  Scotland  on  Jan.  16,  1T07.  It  subsequently  received  the  royal  assent,  ana  came 
into  operation  on  May  1,  of  the  same  year.  The  union  continued  to  be  unpopular  in 
Scotland  f(ir  many  years,  and  unpopularity  increased  by  the  corrupt  means  Ireely  used 
to  carry  it  through.  But  thediscontent  gradually  ceased,  and  the  mtimate  consequencea 
of  ihe  measure  Mve  been  mostly  beneBcial  to  both  kingdoms. 

A  few  words  may  be  added  regarding  the  parliament  of  Scotland.  That  body  was 
originally  composed,  like  the  English  parliament,  of  three  classes — the  ecclesiastics 
(consisting  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors),  the  barons,  and  the  burgesses.  The  spiritual 
lords,  dunng  the  establishment  of  episcopacy  after  the  reformation,  were  compoeed  of 
bishops  only.  When  Pi^byterianiam  was  established  at  the  time  of  the  covenant, 
sad  when  it  was  formally  ratiBed  by  law  at  the  revolution,  the  ecclesiastical  estate 
ceased  to  have  any  place  in  parliament  The  barons,  or  immediate  Tassals  of  the  crown, 
at  first  sat  in  their  own  right,  whether  holding  peerages  or  not;  but  afterward  the  peers 
■lone  sat.  the  otiiets  sending  their  representauves.  The  burgesses  were  the  represenla- 
tives  of  ^e  burghs.  All  the  three  estates  sat  to  the  very  last  in  one  house,  the  soTerelgit 
presiding  in  person,  or  through  a  commissioner  named  oy  him. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  reasonable  limits  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the 
nrlginal  authorities  for  the  liistory  of  Scotland.  The  principal  ones  are  tlie  following. 
For  the  period  before  the  accession  of  David  I. — Venerable  Bede,  the  Early  Lives  of  tue 
Bnints.  tne  Irish  Annals,  the  brief  Bcottisb  Chronicles  published  by  Innes  and  Pinker- 
tnn,  and  the  ancient  English  Chroniclers.  For  the  subeequent  period  down  to  the 
reformalion — the  Chronicles  of  Melrose  and  Lanercost,  llie  Scotichronicon  of  Fordun 
md  Bower,  Winton's  Chronicle,  Leslie's  and  Buchanan's  Histories,  the  English  Chroni- 
clers, and  the  Ecclesiastical  Chartularles.  and  tlie  Acts  of  the  Scottish  Parliament.  For 
the  period  from  the  reformation  to  the  union — Knox's,  Calderwood's,  Spottiswood's 
Histories,  Baillie's  Letters,  Wodrow's  and  Burnet's  Histories,  the  Acts  of  Parliament, 
and  the  State  Papers.  The  chief  modem  authorities  are  Innes's  Oritieal  Suay  on  tA« 
Ancient  IiJuMtajili ^  Bwitand,  Pinkerton's  Inquirj/inio  the  HiHory  of  Seottani,  Chal- 
men's  Caledonia,  Giles's  Anru^,  and  Tytler's,  Robertson's,  Laing's,  and  Burton's 
Bitioriei  of  Seotkmd,  the  DonutHe  Annaii  of  SeoUand,  by  R.  Chambers,  and  Skene's 
CtHie  Scotland.     See  the  article  Gbk^t  Bhttajn. 

nOTUn,  a  CO.  In  the  n.e.  Missouri,  adjoining  Iowa;  drained  by  the  Wyaconda, 
the  north  Fabius,  and  the  middle  Fabius  rivers ;  on  the  Keokuk  and  Western  railroad; 
about  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  12,674,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling 
and  heavily  wooded.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  oom,  oats,  hay, 
and  live  stock.    Co.  seat,  Uemphis. 

■COTLAn),  Chuhch  of.  An  account  has  already  been  given  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  the  early  settlers  of  Scotland.  See  Columba,  Cnu>KKa,  NmiAB,  Picra, 
BorrLAND,  Hittory.  TTie  doctrines  of  the  ancient  »cotlish  church  were  precisely  the 
name  as  those  of  Che  rest  of  western  Christendom.  In  ritual  there  were  some  points  of 
difference,  but  they  were  so  slight  that  the  mo,=t  important  reialed  to  the  time  of  observing 
llie  Scaler  festival.  In  these,  alwi,  the  Scots  gradually  conformed  to  tie  usage  of  the 
Roman  and  English  churches.  In  one  point,  however,  there  continued  for  several  cen- 
lories  to  be  a  marked  distinction  tietween  the  Scots  and  the  Irish  on  the  one  hand,  and 
lh«  churches  of  England  and  the  continent  on  the  other.  This  was  in  reference  to 
ecciesiaslicai  government.  Tlie  Scots  recognized  the  same  orders  of  the  ministry,  bish- 
ops, priests,  and  deacons,  as  other  Christians  did;  and,  like  them,  they  lield  that  ordin- 
ation cQnid'be  given  only  by  bishops.  But  they  acknowledged  no  such  suprcmacT  of 
Jurisdiction  in  the  episcopal  order  as  was  held  hy  other  churches.  In  Scotland,  there 
were  neither  dioceses  nor  parishes;  but  there  were  numerous  monasteries,  in  which  the 
«bbols,  whether  bishops  or  priests,  bore  the  chief  rule,  all  being  in  subordination  to  the 
successor  of  St.  Columba,  the  presbytei-abbot  of  lona,  who,  in  virtue  of  that  office,  waa 
primate  of  the  Picts  and  Scots. 
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When  lonn  wu  desolated  by  the  Korthmen,  tlie  primac;  aeenu  to  have  been  trans. 
ferred  in  tbe  middle  of  tbe  9tti  c.  to  the  abbots  of  Duakeld,  and  about  fifty  years  after- 
ward to  tbe  bishops  of  St.  Andrews,  who  became  known  as  apiteopi  Seotorwn,  the  blsh. 
ops  of  the  Scots.  Slowly  at  first,  but  gradually,  an  afdnillatioii  to  the  Eoglish  ukd 
continental  practices  began,  a  chan^  rendered  more  easy  by  the  Scottl^  dominion 
buiDK  extended  over  Loltiisn,  in  which  the  ecclesiastical  system  wae  the  same  as  that  of 
Eugland.  A  great  impulse  wasgiveu  in  the  same  direction  by  the  marriaAe  of  Haicolm 
111.,  king  of  the  Scots,  with  Haixsret,  the  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling.  Tbe  king  and 
queen  used  their  utmost  efforts  to  introduce  the  English  usages  in  ecclesiastical  as  in 
other  matters;  and  Hsi^ret  herself  held  repeated  conferences  for  that  purpose  with  tho 
chief  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  at  which  her  husband  acted  as  laterpreter.     The  principal 

E Dints  in  which  she  attempted  to  bring  about  a  reform  were  the  commencement  of  tbe 
ent  fast,  the  superstitious  infrequency  of  receiving  tlia  communion,  and  the  lax 
observance  of  Sunday  and  of  the  Scriptaral  and  canonical  restrictions  on  marriage 
between  relations. 

The  reform  begun  by  Malcolm  and  Margaret  was  fully  carried  out  by  their  youngest 
son,  David  I.  These  improvements  were  completed  by  his  successoTs,  and  before  the 
end  of  the  13lb  c.  the  ecclesiastical  system  of  Scotland  differed  In  no  important  point 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe.  Borne  Scottish  writera  have  lamented  the  change,  as 
being  one  from  purity  of  tiellef  and  practice  to  superstition  and  immorality.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  mistake.  The  Celtic  church  had  become  very  corrupt,  and  the  cle^y 
were  inferior  both  In  learning  and  morals  to  their  brethren  In  the  sotiih.  Eing  David 
was  a  reformer  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  it  does  not  detract  from  the  charac- 
ter of  his  reformation,  that  as  time  wont  on  the  BcotHsh  church  became  involved  in 
those  Bupemtitions  with  wiilch  tbe  rest  of  Christendom  was  overspread. 

The  ritual  of  the  Scottish  medieval  church  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  Enriand, 
tbe  Salisbury  miasa!  and  ItrevlarT  being  the  models  of  the  lltu^es  and  office  l>ooks 
used  in  Scotland.  The  external  system  of  the  church — catbedral,  parochial,  and 
monastic — was  also  in  almost  every  point  identical.  The  chief  monaslic  orders  were 
the  Benedictine,  and  moat  important  branches  tbe  Cluniac  and  Cistercian,  the  canons 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  and  the  reformed  premonstratensian  canons.  The  Cluniacs 
end  Cistercians  were  in  strict  subordination  to  the  mother-houses  of  their  orders  at  ■ 
Cluny  and  Citeaux.  In  the  l^th  c.  the  Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  CarmeUte  friars 
were  introduced  into  Scotland.  The  chapters  of  all  the  Scottish  cathedrals,  except 
those  of  St.  Andrews  and  Wliithom.  were  composed  of  secular  canons — tbe  chief  dig- 
nitaries ixing  a  dean,  archdeacon,  chancellor,  precentor,  and  treasurer.  The  prior  and 
canons  regular  of  the  Augustinian  monastery  at  St.  Andrews  formed  the  chapter  of 
tbat  see,  and  tbe  prior  and  premonstratensian  canons  of  Whithorn  formed  the  chapter 
of  tbe  cathedral  of  Galloway.  There  were  twelve  dioceses  In  the  Scottish  church,  to 
which  Orkney  was  added  on  tbe  transference  of  those  islands  to  the  Scottish  sovereign 
in  tbe  ISth  century.  The  twelve  dioceses  wem  Caithness,  Roes,  Moray,  Aberdeen, 
Brechin,  Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  St.  Andrews,  Areyle,  the  Isles,  Glasgow,  and  Qalioway. 
The  larger  of  these  dioceses  were  divided,  like  the  English  dioceses,  Into  rural  deaneries. 
The  single  point  in  which  the  mediteval  church  down  to  the  IStb  c  differed  from  that 
of  Enghind  and  other  churches  of  the  west,  was  in  its  having  no  metropolitan,  St. 
Andrews,  and  next  to  it  Glasgow,  had  a  certain  precedence;  the  bisnops  of  the 
former  see,  and  falling  them  the  hishops  of  the  latter,  having  the  privilege  of  crowning 
and  annointing  the  sovereign.  But  they  had  no  Jurisdiction  over  tho  other  sees,  nor 
did  their  bishops  boar  the  style  of  archbishop.  This  led  to  claims  on  the  part  of  the 
archbishops  of  York  to  metropolitan  authority  in  Scotland,  which  had  no  foundation 
except  in  regard  to  the  southern  portion  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Andrews,  and  the  see  of 
Galloway,  the  tnshops  of  which  were  for  several  centuries  suffragans  of  York.  The 
court  of  Rome  found  it  convenient,  for  tbe  sake  of  its  own  privileges,  to  encourage 
tills  anomalous  system;  but  to  provide  for  tbe  meetings  of  the  Sootlish  bishops  in  pro- 
vincial council,  a  bull  of  pope  Honorius  III.,  in  133S,  authorized  tbem  to  meet  in 
synod.  In  virtue  of  this  bul^  the  bisbops,  abbots,  priors,  and  other  chief  ecclesiastics. 
with  representatives  of  the  capitular,  collegiate,  and  conventual  bodies,  assembled 
annually  in  provincial  synod,  sitting  in  one  house,  under  tbe  presidenCT  of  a  conservator 
chosen  by  and  from  ue  bishops.  Tbe  chief  government  of  the  cnurch  under  the 
pope  thus  devolved  on  these  synods,  and  tiieir  elective  presidents.  This  continued 
untU  the  erection  of  Sl  Andrews  into  an  archiepiscopal  and  metropolitan  see,  in 
virtue  of  a  bull  of  pope  Sixtus  IV..  in  1473.  By  this  bull  aU  the  Scottish  sees  were 
made  suffragans  to  tbat  of  St.  Andrews,  whose  bishops  were  now  to  be  styled 
archbishops. 

In  1492  Glasgow  was  raised  to  the  dignitv  of  a  metropolitan  see  by  a  bull  of  pope 
Innocent  VIII,,  and  the  biahops  of  DunKela,  Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyle  were 
made  aufiragans  to  its  archbishop,  an  arrangement  which  was  soon  afterward  altered  to 
some  exlent^-Dunkeld  and  Dunblane  being  re-anneied  to  St.  Andrews,  and  Glasgow 
having  for  its  suffragan  sees  those  ot  Galloway,  Argyle,  and  the  Isles.  This  last 
arrangement  continued  until  the  reformation;  and  afterward,  during  the  estal>Ii8hment 
of  Episcopacy — the  two  Scottish  archbishops  occupying  toward  each  other  precisely 
tiie  same  position  as  the  archbishops  of  Canterbuiy  and  York,  and  being  sometimes 
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involred  ia  the  uune  unBeemlv  broila,  in  regard  to  juriBdictiOD  and  precedence,  wMcb 
loDgesiHted  between  ttie  Engllsb  raetropoHtana. 

BcoLlaud  shared  iu  all  me  errors  of  belief  and  superstitious  practices  in  wonliip 
to  whicb  tbe  reel  of  GbriBtendom  was  subjected,  and  ibe  ignorance  and  immoral' 
it]r  of  the  clergy  were  far  worse  than  thev  were  in  England,  or  perhaps  anywhere  in 
ISurope,  except  in  the  Scandinavian  cburcnes.  TUe  desire  for  refonnatioD  which  led 
to  tlie  proceedings  of  Huss  and  Wickliffu,  produced  similar  effects  in  tbe  Scottish  king- 
dom. As  early  as  the  year  1406  or  1407,  James  Resby,  an  English  priest,  and  a  disci- 
ple of  Wickliffe,  was  burned  at  Fertb;  and  in  1438  Paul  Crawar,  a  German  Hussito, 
was  bnmed  at  St.  Andrews,  The  opinions  of  Wicklifle  continued  to  be  privately 
taught,  particularly  in  tbe  s.w.  counties,  where  bis  followers  were  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lollards  of  Kyle.  In  the  following  century,  tbe  inlercouree  with  Iho 
continent  was  frequent  and  close,  and  the  effects  of  Luther's  preaching  and 
writings  were  soon  felt  in  Scotland.  In  the  year  1535  the  importation  of  Luweran 
books,  and  the  propagation  of  the  reformers'  tenets,  were  forbidden  by  an  act  of  tlie 
Scottish  parliament;  and  iu  February.  1528.  Patrick  Hamilton,  abbot  of  Feme,  was 
burned  at  St.  Andrews  for  teaching  and  publishing  Lutheran  doctrines.  The  piety  of 
Hamilton,  and  tbe  patience  with  whicb  be  bore  bis  suffering,  induced  others  to  follow 
his  leucbing  and  example.  Several  persons,  both  ecclesiastical  and  laymen,  were  sub- 
sequently burned,  and  many  more  fled  to  England  and  the  continent, 

Tbe  persecution,  though  encouraged  or  permitted  by  the  bishops,  was  disapproved 
of  by  some  ecclesiastics  of  learning  and  influence,  wbo  were  desirous  of  effecting  a 
reform  in  the  church  without  breaking  oS  from  communion  with  tbe  hierarchy.  'The 
efforts  of  this  school  were  unsuccessful,  and  tbe  Scottish  nation  was  gradually  divided 
Into  two  parties — one  of  which,  beaded  by  the  bishops,  and  s'upported  by  the  stAte, 
was  determined  to  resist  all  change;  and  tbe  oUier,  composed  of  a  considerable  number 
of  tbe  clergy  botb  r^ular  and  secular,  of  the  gentry,  and  of  the  burgesses  of  the  large 
towns,  was  disposed  to  carry  its  reforming  principles  far  beyond  w£at  had  been  done 
^  Luther  and  by  UelancbtLon.  These  two  parties  came  into  deadly  conflict  in  1646. 
On  Feb.  28  in  that  year  Qeorge  Wifibart,  tbe  most  eloquent  of  the  reforming  preachers, 
was  condemned  to  death  by  an  ecclesiastical  court— at  which  cardinal  Beaton,  arch- 
bishop of  St.  Andrews,  presided — and  was  burned.  On  May  38  following,  the  cardi- 
nal was  murdered  by  Norman  Leslie  and  other  adherenlH  of  the  reforming  parly. 
The  stru^Ie  continued  during  the  regency  of  the  earl  of  Arr&n  and  that  of  Muy 
of  Lorraine,  the  mother  of  Mary,  tbe  young  queen  of  Scots, 

In  tbe  year  1559  the  reformers  became  strong  enough  to  set  tbe  regent  at  defiance. 
Various  circumstances  encouraged  them  to  demanif freedom  for  their  opiuons,  particularly 
the  dattb  of  Mary  of  England  and  tbe  accession  of  Elizabeth,  They  were  further  am- 
mated  at  this  time  by  the  return  from  Geneva  of  their  chief  preacher.  John  Enox,  The  . 
conflict  was  to  be  decided  by  other  than  spiritual  weapons.  The  regent  and  the 
reformed,  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  Congregation,  met  in  open  warfare,  Thecon- 
test  was  carried  on  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  Congregation. 
A  pariiament  met  at  Edinburgh  on  Aug,  1,  1560.  The  reforming  party  had  the  com- 
plete ascendency,  and  succeeded  in  passing  several  acts,  by  which  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Ibe 
pope  was  aboliuied,  the  mass  was  proscribed,  and  a  confession  of  faith,  drewn  up  by 
Enoi  and  his  associates,  was  ratified,  the  spiritusl  lords  making  a  faint  resistance. 

The  new  confession  of  faith  adhered,  in  all  essential  articles  of  belief,  to  the  ancient 
creeds  of  the  church.  In  regard  lo  Ibe  sacraments  it  differed  entirely  from  tbe  recent 
corrupt  teaching  of  the  western  church;  but  its  language,  on  the  whole,  was  moderate 
and  conciliatory.  In  reference  to  ceremonies  and  the  detaik  of  church  polity,  it 
declared  that  such  things  were  temporary  in  their  nature,  and  not  appointed  for  all 
limes  and  places,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  altered  when  they  fostered  supersUtion  and 
ceased  to  be  conducive  to  edification. 

A  book  of  discipline  was  soon  aftorward  drawn  up  by  the  compilers  of  theconfession. 
which  was  generaUy  approved  of,  but  did  not  receive  the  sanction  of  parliament.  It 
followed  out  in  detail  the  principles  laid  down  In  the  confession.  In  reg^  to  the  office- 
bearers of  the  church  various  onleis  were  mentioned,  but  three  were  specialiy  of  import- 
ance— ministers,  elders,  and  deacons.  Ministors  were  to  be  chosen  by  each  several  con- 
gregation, but  were  to  be  examined  and  admitted  in  public  by  tbe  ministers  and  elders 
of  the  church.  No  other  ceremony,  such  as  imposition  of  bands,  was  to  be  used.  The 
elders  and  deacons  were  to  be  chosen  yearly  in  each  congregation,  and  were  not  to 
receive  any  stipend,  because  their  ofBce  was  only  to  be  from  year  to  year,  and  because 
they  were  not  to  be  debarred  from  attending  to  their  own  privato  occupations.  In  order 
to  the  better  provision  for  the  wants  of  the  time,  certain  persons,  called  superintendents, 
were  appointed  In  particular  districts,  with  power  to  plant  and  eracl  churches,  and  to 
appoint  mlnistera  within  the  bounds  of  their  jurisdiction. 

Hie  chief  governing  as  well  as  legisbttive  and  judicial  power  in  the  reformed  church 
was  introsted  to  a  general  assembly,  which  met  half-yearly  or  yearly,  t,nd  was  conipoeed 
irf  the  supointendents,  ministers,  and  lav  commissioners,  and  which  g^^ually,  by  the 
Introduction  of  the  synem  cd  repreeentatton,  assumed  the  form  and  more  than  the  power 
of  aparliament 

liie  woiahlp  of  Uw  rstonned  chnrch  was  modeled  on  that  eatabhsbed  by  Calvin  at 
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nearly  s  century  coatiuued  to  be  generally  used.  It  conlained  forma  for  the  ordinary 
worship  both  od  Sundays  and  week  days,  and  for  tLe  administratioti  of  the  sacrameDU, 
and  tor  certain  other  occasions.  The  niiuister  tras  not  absolutely  restricted  to  theao 
forma.  Except  in  Ihe  sinking  of  psalms,  the  people  took  no  direct  part  in  ordinary  wot- 
Bliip.  and  there  was  no  distmclion  of  ecclesiastical  seasons,  all  holydays  whatever  except 
Sunday  being  abolished. 

The  form  of  church  gOTemment  establUbed  at  the  reformatioti  did  not  remain  long 
undisturbed.  Some  of  the  most  zealous  Protestants  Uiought  the  danger  to  which  the 
church  was  exposed  from  slate  tyranny  and  aristocratictu  oppression  could  beat  be 
mel^by  restoring  the  bishops  to  their  ancient  position  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  par- 
liament; while  others,  of  equal  zeal  and  sincerity,  saw  in  this  only- the  commencement 
of  a  plan  for  bringing  back  all  the  errors  of  popery.  A  scheme  of  this  kind  was  actually 
established  for  some  time,  and  the  sees  were  filled  with  Prol«8tant  bishops  set  apart  for 
the  office  by  their  brethren  of  the  ministry.  It  was  almost  immediately  attacked  by  some 
of  the  ministeis,  who  soon  found  a  leader  in  Andrew  Melvilie,  a  scholar  of  conaiderable 
eminence,  who  returned  to  Scotland  in  1074,  after  a  residence  in  Geneva,  during  which 
he  had  ardently  embraced  the  new  opinions  as  to  ecclesiastical  goTemment  maintained 
by  Beza. 

The  Btru^le  continued  for  some  years,  the  bishops  being  encouraged  by  the  sOTe- 
reijrn  and  his  advisers,  whose  support  was  frequently  of  litUe  real  aiftontage  lo  them, 
ana  Helville  receiving  the  zealous  assistance  of  nianv  of  the  ministers,  imd  of  the  great 
body  of  the  common  [leople,  who  sympathized  with  him  in  bis  democratical  theories  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  government.  Melville  was  at  last  entire!  v  successful  His  opinifHis 
were  embodied  in  whaE  was  called  the  second  book  of  discfpline,  which  received  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  general  assembly  in  ISei.  This  formulary  differed  very  much 
from  the  first  book.  It  laid  down  authoritatively  those  principles  in  regard  to  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  the  English  Puritans  were  vainly  t^triving  lo  establish  in  the  south- 
ern kingdom,  and  was  in  reality  an  attempt  to  make  the  civil  power  subordinate  to  the 
ecclesiastical,  even  in  matters  secular.  It  recognized  four  orders  of  office-bearers  in  the 
church,  the  pastor,  minister,  or  bisliop,  Ihedoclor,  Iliepresbyter  or  elder,  and  the  deacon. 
These  were  lo  be  set  apart  by  ordination,  and  the  imposition  of  Ibe  hands  of  the  elder- 
ship, but  no  one  was  lo  be  intruded  into  any  office  contrary  to  the  will  of  the  congrexa- 
tion,  or  witliout  tlie  voice  of  the  eldership.  Four  sorts  of  church  courts,  each  risme 
above  the  other,  were  sanctioned;  flrat,  of  particular  coagregationa,  one  or  more:  second, 
of  a  province,  or  what  was  afterward  called  tlie  provincial  svnod;  third,  of  a  whole 
nation;  and  fourth,  of  the  universal  church.  What  is  generally  regarded  as  the  most 
essential  feature  of  the  Presbyterian  system — tlie  preabylery — was  not  yet  introduced  in 
its  proper  form,  the  lowest  court  being  a  combination  ot  what  were  afterward  known  as 
the  presbytery  and  the  kirk-session.  It  was,  however,  introduced  before  the  year  1592, 
when  Ihe  privileges  of  general  and  provincial  assemblies,  presbyteries,  and  parochial 
sessions  were  raiiflcd  by  parliament,  though  the  book  of  discipline  itself  did  not  receive 
any  formal  sanction. 

King  James  had  agreed  to  the  establishment  of  PreiibyteriaDism,  but  personally,  and 
as  a  sovereign,  he  disUked  its  discipline,  and  he  soon  endeavored  lo  overthrow  it.  His 
accession  to  the  crown  of  England  enabled  him  to  do  this  with  more  authority.  He 
gradually  oblained  from  the  general  assembly  a  recognition  of  the  civil  rights  of  the 
bishops,  and  this  led  to  Ihe  restoration  of  their  ecclesiastical  privileges.  His  changes 
were  sanctioned  by  a  general  assembly  which  met  at  Glasgow  in  1610,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  same  year  Episcopacy  was  restored  in  reality,  as  well  as  in  name,  by  the  conse- 
cration of  three  Scottish  prelates,  by  four  of  the  English  bishops,  at  London. 

The  kin^  wished  lo  assimilate  the  Scottish  churcli,  as  far  as  possible,  to  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  his  next  important  movement  was  the  establishment  of  what  are  called  the 
Five  Articles  of  Perth.    See  Pbrth,  the  Five  Articles  or. 

These  various  changes  excited  great  dissntisf action  in  Scotland,  particularly  In  the 
soutliern  counties,  but  it  gradually  abated  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  might  have 
altogether  ceased,  bad  not  further  innovations  been  Bttempled.  It  was  the  wish  of 
James  lo  introduce  a  prayer-book  like  that  of  the  English  church,  in  place  of  the  book 
of  Common  Order,  but  he  saw  the  danger  with  which  the  proposal  was  attended,  and 
gave  it  up  or  postponed  it.  His  son  Charles  wasas  inferior  to  his  father  in  prudence,  as 
he  excelled  him  in  conscientiousness  and  religious  zeal.  During  hia  Aral  visit  to  Scot- 
land he  added  another  bishopric—that  of  Edinburgh— to  the  dioceses  ot  the  Scottish 
church.  Most  unwisely,  and  moat  improperly,  he  endeavored  by  hia  royal  authority  b> 
introduce  into  that  church  a  book  of  canons  and  a  liturgy  framed  on  the  model  of  those- 
of  England.  The  king  had  many  loyal  supporters  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  In  the 
n.  Episcopacy  was  preferred  by  tue  people  lo  Presbyterian  ism.  But  the  storm  of  popu- 
lar indignation  which  waa  now  roused  swept  everything  before  it.  The  king's  Oppo- 
nents tmnded  themselves  together  by  the  national  covenant,  and  at  a  general  assembly 
held  at  Qlasgow  abolished  the  Perth  articles  and  Episcopacy,  and  reestablished  Presby- 
terianism.  Qiartcs  attempted  to  maintain  his  clum  by  the  sword,  but  was  unsuccessful, 
ndobliged'        -'•■'■  .    .. -^   .  .     .  ■         .        ,... 
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(erianlnn  might  h&ve  remained  the  eBtablished  reli^on  of  the  Scottish  klagdoro.  But 
ther  could  not  redst  the  entreaties  for  aid  from  the  English  PutitsoB,  or  rather  the? 
fidded  to  the  delusion  of  extending  their  own  discipline  over  the  churches  of  Enghud 
uid  Ireland.  They  juet  attempted,  in  an  opposite  direction,  what  James  and  Charles 
had  biled  to  accomplieb.  For  a  time  their  Dolicy  seemed  to  triumph.  The  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  the  three  kingdoms,  after  having  t)een  approved  by  the  general 
nnnrrr.hlj  in  Scotland,  was  signed  by  the  assembly  of  divines  which  the  parliament  had 
summoned  to  meet  at  Westminster,  and  by  the  parliament  itself.  The  ecclesiastical 
documents  which  were  afterward  drawn  up  originated  with  the  assembly  of  divines, 
but  were  sanctioned  by  the  assembly  in  Scotland.  The  principal  of  these  were  a  direc- 
tory for  public  woTslup,  a  confession  of  faith,  and  a  larger  and  shorter  catechism.  Ben 
AsBBicBLT  OP  Divines,  and  CRBsDe  akd  Confessions.  The  first  of  these  documents 
was  intended  to  supersede  the  book  of  Common  Prayer  in  England,  and,  indirectly,  the 
liogk  of  Common  Order  in  Scotland.  It  laid  down  certain  general  rules  in  regard  to 
-     ■        '-     '-—  '-*- "-  'othediB- 


public  worship  and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments,  but  left  very  much  to 
ccetion  of  the  particular  ministers  and  congregations. 

The  union  between  the  Scottish  and  En^tsh  Puritans  was  dissolved  by  the  ascen- 
dency of  the  independents.  Scotland,  distra«ted  by  civil  and  ecclesiastical  dissension, 
was  unable  to  defend  itself  against  Cibmwcll.  It  was  conquered  and  kept  tiioroughly 
nnder  Bublectiou  by  the  English  army,  which  forbade  the  meetings  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, but  left  the  other  courts  and  (he  rest  of  the  church  system  as  tliey  were  before.  At 
tbie  restoration,  the  higher  classes  generally,  who  had  suffered  under  the  ecclesiastical 
^ronny  of  the  ministers,  were  zealouB  for  the  re-establishment  of  Episcopacy.  The 
greater  part  of  the  nation,  except  in  the  south-western  provinces,  was  indifferent,  and 
the  king  experienced  no  difficulty  in.  restoring  the  bi8hoi»  to  their  former  rights  both  in 
church  and  stale.  But  Episcopacy  alone  was  restored ;  there  was  no  attempt  to  intro- 
duce a  litur^,  or  even  to  enforce  the  otMervance  of  the  Perth  articles.  The  new  pri- 
mate, archbwiop  Sharp,  was  au  able  man,  of  good  moral  chaiscter,  but  ambitious  and 
overbearing,  and  the  covenanters  never  forgave  his  cliange  from  Presbyterianism, 
though  he  had  always  belonged  to  the  more  moderate  of  the  two  parties  into  which  the 
church  was  divided.  He  was  almost  the  only  one  of  the  bishops  who  enjoyed  political 
''"  nee;  and,  unfortunately  for  himself  and  the  hierarchy,  that  influence  wasgenerally 
o  encmuage,  not  to  restrain,  the  severe  measures  of  the  govemnient.  When  the 
primate  was  assassinamd,  that  severity  t>ecame  a  cruel  tyranny,  and  many  who  tiad  no 
predilection  for  any  particular  eccleaiasUcal  opinions  were  ready  to  welcome  the  change 
which  took  place  at  the  revolution. 

When  the  Scottish  estates  met  In  1689,  to  consider  what  coune  was  to  be  adopted  in 
the  uorthem  kingdom,  the  bishops  declined  to  abandon  king  James.  Whatever  miriit 
have  been  the  consequences  had  they  taken  an  opposite  course,  this  resolution  was  fatal  to 
the  Episcopal  establishment.  William  and  Mary  were  called  to  the  throne,  and  prelacy 
waadeclared  to  be  an  Insupportable  grievance,  and  was  abolished.  In  the  fallowing 
year  Presbyterianism  was  re-established,  and  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  was 
latifled  as  the  national  standard  of  belief,  and  the  right  of  patrons  to  nominate  to  eccle- 
idastical  benefices  was  taken  away.  In  the  end  of  the  same  year  a  general  assembly  was 
held,  the  first  which  had  been  idlowed  to  meet  siuce  its  dissolution  by  the  order  of 
Cromwell.  It  was  composed,  as  before,  of  ministers  and  elders  from  the  various  pres- 
byteriea,  and  of  elders  from  the  burghs  and  universities,  and  was  presided  over  by  a  lay 
commissioaer,  named  by  the  crown,  and  a  minister  elected  by  the  members  as  modera- 
tor. With  the  exception  of  some  years  in  the  reign  of  William,  the  assembly  has  con- 
tinued to  meet  annually  since  the  revolution,  and  to  transact  business  duringlhe  periods 
wlien  it  was  not  in  session  by  a  commission  named  by  itself  for  the  purpose.  See 
AjBEXBLT,  OsHBRAL,  The  other  chief  ecclesiastical  events  of  William's  reign  were  a. 
series  of  vain  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  to  bring  about  a  comprehension  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy  with  thoae  of  the  establishment,  and  Uie  passing  by  the  assembly 
in  1887  of  what  was  called  the  "  barrier  act,"  which  guarded  against  sudden  legislation, 
by  providing  that  no  permanent  act  should  t>e  passea  until  it  bod  received  the  approba- 
tion of  the  majority  of  the  presbyteries. 

During  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  and  in  the  year  1707.  England  and  Scotland  were 
milled  into  one  kingdom.  A  special  statute  was  passed  for  the  security  of  the  Protest 
ant  religion  and  Presbyterian  church  government  in  the  latter  country;  providing  that 
these  should  continue  without  any  alteration  io  time  to  cwne,  and  confirming  the  act  of 
William  and  Blary,  which  raUfied  the  confession  of  futh,  and  settled  the  Presbyterian 
form  of  church  government. 

In  the  year  1T13,  on  act  was  passed  by  the  British  parliament  which  restored  to 
patrons  in  Scotland  their  right  of  presentation  to  benefices.  Tliis  statute  excited  great 
discontent  among  the  members  of  the  Established  church,  and  for  many  years  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  it.  These  attempts  were  unsuccessful,  but  its  provisions 
— -V  long  practf"  "  "  "       -  ->-'     -nn  ..    -^  < — -..  ^^-  . ii_  l . . 

in  it,  the  dissi 
to  choose  their  own  ministers.    The  leader  of  the  discontented  ps   _, 
named  Ebenezer  Eiskine,  and  he  with  his  adherents,  in  the  year  ITSS,  finally  separated 
from  the  EstabUslunent,  and  formed  a  communion  which  took  the  title  of  the  Associate 
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Pnebjterj,  thongli  Its  members  were  popularly  known  u  the  Beceden.  The  Beceden 
IhemselTes  were  soon  divided  b;  &  veiV  abaurd  dispute  into  two  bodies,  called  Uia 
Burgher  and  the  Antibui^bei  Synods.  In  the  year  1761,  another  seceadon  fiom  the 
Establishment  took  place  m  conaection  with  the  law  of  patroDagei  and  the  aepantcd 
bod;  BBBumed  tbe  name  of  the  Preabytery  of  Relief. 

There  were  do  further  eeceasions  from  tlte  cburch;  but  ils  members  were  divided 
parties,  known  as  the  modeTatea  and  the  evangelicals  (q.v.),  the   formw  of 


pon«d  by  the  infiueace  of  the  government,  malotajned  ao  ascendency  in  the  g 

assembly  ond  throughout  the  country.  In  the  latter  yearn  of  G«orge  III.,  and  during 
thereign  of  George  IV.,  tbis  ascendency  began  to  decrease.  The  political  excitement 
which  prevailed  m  the  be^nning  of  the  reign  of  William  IV.  stronglT  affected  th« 
Scottish  Establishment,  which  from  ila  very  coDstitution  is  peculiarly  liable  to  be  moved 


Scottish  Establishment,  which  from  ila  very  constitution  is  peculiarly  liable 
by  the  impulses  of  popular  feeling.  Tbe  two  parties  in  the  general  assembly  engaged 
in  a  Blruggie  more  fierce  than  any  m  which  they  had  yel  met;  and  the  subject  ot  dispute, 
as  before,  was  immediately  connected  with  the  law  of  patronage.  Dr.  Chalmets,  tbe 
most  distinguished  minister  In  Scotland,  added  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  to  the 
popular  party,  and  in  1334  an  interim  act  of  assembly  was  passed,  known  as  the  Veto 
act.  which  declared  it  to  be  a  fundamental  law  of  the  chundi  that  no  pastor  should  be 
intruded  on  anf  congregation  contrary  to  the  will  of  tbe  people,  and  laid  down  certain 
rules  for  canying  out  this  principle.  The  legality  of  this  act  was  doubled;  and  in 
connectian  vith  a  presentation  to  tbe  parish  of  Auchterarder,  tbe  presentee,  on  being 
rejected  by  the  presbytery  in  terms  of  the  Veto  act,  appealed,  vrith  concurrence  of  the 

Stron,  to'  the  court  of  session — the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland.  That  court 
cided  that  the  conduct  of  the  presbytery  in  rejecting  the  presentee  was  illegal,  and 
their  judgment  was  affirmed  by  the  house  of  lords.  Other  cases  of  a  dmilor  nature 
followed,  and  something  like  a  conflict  took  place  between  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  former  enforcing  their  sentences  by  civil  penalties,  the  latter  suspending  and 
deposing  the  ministers  who  obeyed  the  injunctions  of  the  court  of  session.  In  the 
general  assembly  of  1843  the  dispute  came  to  a  crisis.  A  large  number  of  ministers 
and  elders  of  the  popular  party  left  tbe  assembly,  and  met  apart  in  a  similiar  body, 
of  wbicb  Dr.  CItalmers  was  choaen  moderator,  l^ey  formed  themselves  into  a  separate 
commnnion  under  tbe  title  of  "The  Free  Church  ot  Scotland,"  and  gave  up  their 
beueflces  In  the  Established  churcb,  and  all  connection  whatever  with  that  body.  Tha 
Free  church  carried  off  about  one-halt  of  the  membera  of  the  Establishment,  and 
became  a  rival  communion  in  most  of  the  parishes.  Bee  Frsb  CHtracH.  By  an  ad 
of  pariiament  in  18T4,  patronage  was  abolished  In  tbe  Estabtisbed  Churcb  and  tbe  right 
of  choosing  the  minister  transferred  to  the  congregation.     See  Patronaor, 

In  1890  the  Burgber  and  Antiburgber  Seceders  were  united  under  tbe  nameot  the 
Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  church;  and  in  1S4T  this  associate  synod  andulie 
relief  synoa  were  united  under  the  name  of  "  The  United  Presbyterian  Church,"  (q.T.). 
The  recent  negotiations  for  a  union  of  the  United  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Free 
cburch  have  Im  to  no  practical  result. 

A  few  remarks  may  be  added  on  the  history  of  Scottish  episcopacy  subsequently  to 
the  revolution.  It  is  a  common  but  erroneous  opinion  that  almost  all  the  Episcopal 
clergy  were  Jacobites  from  tbe  time  of  the  accession  of  Witliam  and  Hary.  The  bishops 
ivere  so;  but  a  large  number,  probably  a  considerable  majority  of  the  clergy,  had  at 
6rst  no  objection  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  government.  During  tbe 
reign  of  queen  Anne,  the  Episcopal  clergy  were  well  dis^jsed  to  the  government, 
knowing  tjie  queen's  good  wishes  to  their  communion.  They  were  frequently  harassed 
by  the  courts  of  the  Satablishmenl ;  but  all  who  were  willing  to  take  the  oatlis  obtained 
an  ample  protection  for  their  wor^ipon  the  passing  of  Uie  Toleration  act  of  1712.  On 
the  death  of  the  queen,  almost  aU  the  clergy,  and  most  of  tbe  laity,  were  Involved 
directly  or  indirectly  in  the  attempts  to  overthrow  the  Hanoverian  dynasty,  and  it  wa« 
this  which  finally  made  the  names  of  Episcopalian  and  Jacobite  for  many  years  to  bi 
convertible  terms. 

In  tbe  meantime,  the  succession  of  bishops  had  been  kept  up  by  new  conBecmtions, 
and  after  some  years  the  dioceses,  though  diminished  in  number,  were  regularly  Ulod. 
An  important  change  took  place  in  the  forms  of  worship.  No  longer  trammeled  by 
their  connection  with  tbe  state,  they  adopted  liturgical  forms  similar  to  those  in  the 
English  prayer-book,  and  in  almost  all  cases  identical,  except  that  many  of  the  congre- 

S.tions  used  an  office  for  the  communion  modeled  on  that  of  the  Scottish  liturgy  of 
ing  Charles  I.  The  Episcopalians  took  no  such  open  part  in  the  insurrection  of  1744 
SB  they  did  In  that  of  1715,  but  their  sympathies  were  known  to  be  with  the  house  of 
Stewart:  and  the  government  carried  through  parliament  some  intolerant  acta,  which 
-        mkT'  ■■  ■    • 


itb  great  harshness,  and  which  for  many  years  suppressed  all  public 
worship  in  the  Episcopal  communion.  It  was  only  after  the  accession  of  Geor«e  III. 
that  these  statutes  ceased  to  bo  actively  enforced ;  and  it  was  not  till  1793  that  the 
Episcopalians,  who  from  the  death  of  prince  Charles  had  acknowledged  the  reigning 
dynast^,  were  relieved  from  the  penal  taws.  The  act  which  gave  this  relief  imposed 
TMttictions  on  their  clergy  offlclatlug  in  England,  and  prohibit&l  their  holding  haneflcet 
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ia  ibe  EngUsn  ctanrcb.  la  1804,  the  bisbopB  and  clergy  agreed  to  adopt  tbe  tJilrty-ulna 
articles  of  the  church  of  England,  aad  ia  1868,  the  prajer-book  was  adapted  as  the 
authorized  service-book  of  tlw  Bpiscopal  church,  pemuBsion  being  given  In  certain 
casas  to  use  tlie  Scottish  commuQion  oiBce.  The  reBtricUons  impo^a  on  the  Scottish 
clergy  by  the  act  of  1792  were  modified  by  an  act  paescd  in  1840;  and  in  1864  they  were 
entirely  removed,  the  right  being  reeerved  to  bishops  in  England  and  Ireland  to  refuse 
institution  to  a  Scottish  clergyman  without  assigning  any  reason,  on  his  first  presenta- 
tion to  a  benefice  in  Englana  or  Ireland,  but  not  after  he  should  have  once  held  such 
benefice. 

The  dioceses  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal  church  are  seven  In  number,  viz.,  Moray, 
Aberdeen,  Brechin,  irgyle,  St.  Andrews,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow.  The  bisliopB  are 
cho«CD  by  the  clergy  ofihe  diocese,  and  by  representatives  of  the  lay  communicants,  a 
majority  of  both  orders  beinr  necessary  to  a  valid  election.  One  of  the  bishops,  under 
the  name  of  primus,  chosen  by  the  other  bishope,  presides  at  all  meetings  of  tbe  bishops, 
and  has  certam  other  privileges,  but  possesses  no  metropolitan  autlority.  The  highest 
judicial  body  is  the  episcopal  college,  composed  of  all  Uie  bishops,  llie  highest  legis- 
lative body  is  a  general  synod,  compoeed  of  two  houses,  the  one  o(  the  bishops,  tbe 
other  of  the  deans  and  the  r^resentatives  of  the  clergy. 

The  chief  original  authorities  for  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  Scotland  down  to  the 
revolution  are  the  same  aa  those  mentioned  In  the  article  on  the  civil  history.  The  chief 
modem  authorities  are  :  Cook's  Hittory  iff  the  JJ^oronrfwii  and  Hittory  of  the  Church  of 
feoiiand;  Cunnlnj^tam's  C/tttreh  Siitorj/  <jf  Seouand;  Qrub's  BeeleHaitieal  Sittory  of 
Seotland. 

iCOTLAim,  HoTAL  Akmb  of.  The  ftima  of  Scotland  are— Or,  a  lion  rampant  guies, 
armed  and  langued  azure,  within  a  double  tressure  fioty  counlerflory  of  fieur-de-Iis  of 
the  second.  Supporters — Two  unicorns  argent  armed  msned  and  unguled  or,  gorged 
with  opoa  crowns,  with  chains  affixed  thereto,  and  reflexed  over  the  back  of  the  lasi. 

Crest — A  lion  sejunt  af- 


-tii'gt^-f'DEyglr^^g^  fronts  gules  crowned  or. 

^^^K- *"1@F^  holding  in  Oie  deiler  paw 

a  sword,  and  in  the  sinis- 


ter a  scepter,  both  e 
proper. 

Tbe  lion  Is  first  seen  on 
the  seal  of  Alexander  II., 
and  the  tressure  on  that 
of  AleMuder  III.  The 
unicorn  supporters  do  not 
appear  on  any  of  the  royal 
seals  of  Scotland  till  tbe 
time  of  queen  Hary,  on 
whose  first  great  sesl 
(ISCO)  the^  are  represent- 
ed as  chained  and  gorged 
with  crowns.  They  were, 
however,  sculptured  on 
Melrose  abbey  as  early  as 
1S05. 

Id  1608,  inconsequence 
of  the  union  of  the 
crowns  of  England  and 
Eicotland,  tbe  Scottish 
arms  came  to  be  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  while 
one  of  tbe  English  lions 
was  adopted  as  a  sup- 
Boyal  Arms  of  Scotland,  provlmis  to  the  Onion.  porter.     Precedence  was, 

however,  given  wllhm 
Scotland  to  the  Scottish  ensigns,  which  occupied  the  first  and  fourth  quarters,  and 
tbe  unicorn  also  obtained  the  place  of  honor,  being  dexter  supporter  From  about  tbo 
time  of  Charles  I.  to  1707,  it  became  tlie  practice  to  represent  the  unicorn  as  not  merely 
gorged  with  an  open  crown,  but  crowned  with  an  imperial  crown.  The  treaty  of  anion  of 
1707  declared  (art.  II  that  the  ensigns  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  in  future  such 
as  her  majesty  sliould  appoint  "  on  all  Sags,  banners,  standards,  and  ensigns,  both  on 
sea  and  land:"  the  same  mode  of  marshaling  being  adopted  in  England  and  Scotland. 
But  art.  24  has  been  sometimes  supposed  to  leave  room  for  a  difterent  mode  of  mar- 
shaling on  the  seals  in  use  in  matters  relallng  exclusively  to  Scotland,  and  on  the  great 
and  other  seals  of  Scotland.  Since,  as  well  as  before  the  union,  precedence  has  been 
^ven  to  Scotland.  Tbe  question  of  tlie  proper  marshaling  of  Ihe  royal  arms  withii 
Scotland  was  raised  in  1863  by  a  petition  to  tbe  queen  by  the  ma^trates  of  Brechin ;  s 
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reference  was  made  b7  the  home  office  In  the  fitst  Instaiioe  to  Gftrter  Ung-at-unu,  and 
Garter'a  report  was  tmnamitted  to  the  office  of  Ihe  lord  Ljrou,  where  it  was  returned  with 
obaerrationa  bj  the  Lyon  depute,  who  considered  Scotland  entitled  to  precedence  on  the 
judicial  seals  of  the  country  ;  and  his  flews  have  since  continued  to  be  acted  on. 

BOOTLABD  TABS  it  al  the  south-eafitem  corner  of  Chafing  Cross,  London,  Just  east 
of  the  BanquetlnK-hause,  At  the  present  time  it  is  famous  as  the  headquartera  of  the 
Metropolitan   Follc«  Force,   and  the  immediate  locality  1b  a  labyrinth  of  idleys  and 

EassaKO-ways  bounded  by  atablea,  sheds,  temporary  cmce«,  etc.  In  one  comer  ia  a 
uildfng  known  as  theBlaei:  Muteum,  in  which  la  a  curious  collection  of  sloten  goods 
and  all  aorta  of  tools  and  Implements  that  have  been  taken  from  criminals  at  the  time  of 
Uieir  arrest.  It  derives  Its  name  from  having  been  the  site  of  a  palace  set  aside  as  a 
residence  for  the  Scottish  kings  whenever  they  should  desire  to  vint  London. 

EKX)TT,  a  co.  In  w.  Arkansas,  harlng  a  ridge  of  the  Ozark  mount^ns  for  Its  e. 
boundary ;  S30  sq.m. ;  pop.  '60,  13,086,  chleBy  of  American  birth,  wilh  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  the  Fourche  La  Pave  and  other  small  streams.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
except  in  the  central  portion  where  the  river  runs.  It  Is  nearly  equally  divided  into 
prairie  and  woodland,  forests  of  yellow  pine  and  other  building  timber  alternating  with 
groves  of  bvplcal  trees.  Its  soQ  la  fertile,  prodachig  grain  and  providing  excellent 
pasturage.    Co.  seat,  Waldron. 

soon,  a  CO.  In  w.  Dllnola,  bounded  on  the'  w.  by  the  lUlnols  river,  watered  by 
Sandy  and  Movestar  creeks,  traversed  by  the  Chicago,  BorlititrtoD,  and  Qnincy,  and 
the  Wabash  railroads;  about  2S0  sq.  m.:  pop.  '90,  10,SM,  chitAy  of  American  birth. 
Tlie  Horface  la  level  and  well  wooded.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  prodncUons 
ore  com,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  and  livestock.  Bitnmlnons  coal  is  found.  There  are  saw- 
mills, manufactories  of  euthenware,  of  carriages,  etc     Co.  scAt,  Winchester. 

BOOTT,  a  CO.  in  B.  Indiana,  drained  by  Graham's  fork;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Southwestern,  and  the  Pittabui^,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Ixmis  railroads;  about 
190  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  TB33,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level  and  heavily 
timbered.  The  SOU  Is  fertile.  The  principal  prodtictions  are  com  and  pork.  Co.  seat 
Scottabnrg. 

soon,  a  CO.  in  e.  Iowa,  adjoining  Illinois;  drained  by  the  Hitsiaslppi  and  the  Wap- 
slpnlcon  rivers;  on  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  Pacific,  the  Chicago,  Ullwaokee,  and 
St.  PauL  and  other  railroads;  about  440  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  4S,1M,  (£iefly  of  American 
birth.  The  surface  is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  wheat, 
com,  barley,  and  cattle.    Bituminous  coal  is  found.    Co.  seat,  Davenport. 

KCfn,  a  CO.  in  w.  Kansas,  drained  by  branches  of  Walnut  creek  and  of  Smoky  Hill 
river;  area,  720  aq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  1262,  chiefly  of  American  birth;  on  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  SanU  F4  and  the  Hlssonri  Pacific  railroads.     Co,  aeot,  Scott. 

soon,  a  CO.  in  n.  Kentucky,  Intereected  by  the  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans,  and  Texas 
Paclflc,  the  Kentucky  Midland,  the  Queen  and  Crescent  line,  and  the  Southern  rail- 
roads; 272  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  16,646,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclnd.  colored.  It  is 
dndned  by  the  North  and  South  forks  of  Eikhom  creeka  and  branches  of  the  Kuitocky 
river.  Its  surface  ia  uneven.  Its  soil  produces  grain,  tobacco,  and  sorghum,  and  is 
adapted  to  stock  raising  and  dairy  products.  It  dm  an  under  stratum  of  elue  Silurian 
Ihnestone.    Co.  seat,  Georgetown. 

soon,  a  CO.  in  s.e.  central  Minnesota;  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.w.  by  the  Minne- 
sota river;  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  and  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
spolia,  and  Omaha  railroads;  about  356  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,881,  chiefly  of  Ainerlcan 
birth.  The  surface  li  rolling.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  'The  principal  productions  are  com, 
wheat,  and  cattle.     Co.  seat,  Shakopee. 

soon,  a  CO.  In  central  Mississippi,  iulersected  by  tbe  Queen  and  Crescent  route  roll' 
road;  600  K|.m.;  pop.  '90,  11,740,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclu.  colored.  It  is 
drained  by  Strong  and  Long  Warrior  rivers,  tributaries  of  the  Pearl.  lis  surface  is 
uneven,  a  large  proportion  covered  with  timber  and  thick  groves  of  tulip  trees,  raagnoliB, 
etc.  Its  soil  Is  a  sandy  loam,  producing  cotton  and  grain  ;  and  live  stocklsralsed.  Co. 
seat.  Forest. 

800TT,  a  CO,  in  s.e.  Missouri  ;  adjoining  Illinois,  Ixiunded  on  the  e.  by  the  Missis- 
sippi river  ;  on  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mounlain,  and  Southern  railroad  ;  about  4S4  sq.m. ; 
Kp.  '90,  11,228,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  uuevcn  and  heavily  tim- 
red.  The  soil  la  moderately  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  corn  and  wheat. 
Co.  seat,  Benton. 

BCOTT,  a  CO.  In  e.  Tennessee,  having  Ihe  state  line  of  Kentucky  for  its  n.  boundary  ■ 
630  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  9794,  cLiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained  by  tb« 
Big  South  fork  of  the  Cumberland  river.  Little  White  Oak  creek,  and  New  rivers.  Its 
sunace  is  mountainous.     Co.  seat,  Huntsvllle. 

SCOTT,  a  CO.  In  B.w.  Virginia,  having  the  state  line  of  Tennessee  for  its  a.  boundary, 
628  sq.m.:  pop.  "90,  31,694.  chiefly  of  American  birlh,  with  colored.  It  Is  drained  hj 
Clinch  river.  Copper  creek,  and  other  streams.    Co.  seat,  Gate  City. 
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•con,  Austin,  ph.d.  ,  wu  tmm  In  Ohio  In  IS50,  was  grndnaled  from  Tale  Colleg^ 
and  tbeD  studied  at  the  Universitj  of  Hicbiran  and  at  Berlin  and  Leipeic.  From  1878 
to  1873  he  WBH  instruclOT  in  German  a.t  Ihe  Michigan  University,  and  from  1875  to  1881 
was  eDgaged  in  arrangioK  materials  for  Bancroft's  Hittorj/  of  tM  CoiutUvtioti.  He  was 
wMOdtXeta  history  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  organized  there  the  Seminary  of  American 
HiBtOTT.  In  1888  he  was  elected  profeBSor  of  history,  political  economy,  and  constitu- 
tional law  at  Kutgers  Collej^e,  N'.  J.,  of  which  tastitQllon  he  became  president  in  1800, 
on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Henill  EL  Qatea.  He  pabUahed  Nao  Jeraty  in  the  Amerietm 
ComvtcmiBtaith  Seritt  (1801). 

flOOTT,  CoiJOiSa,  17S8-1818 ;  b.  Va.;  on  the  field  aa  a  noD-commlsaloDed  oflBcer  at 
Braddock's  defeat,  1755;  capt.  of  the  first  company  in  the  revolutionary  war  which  was 
nlsed  s,  of  the  James.  He  served  with  distinction  at  Trenton;  brie.gen.,  1777.  He  was 
with  Wayne  at  Stony  Point,  1778;  prisoner  at  Charleston,  8,C.,  17a).  At  Monmouth  he 
was  the  last  on  the  battle  field.  In  1785  he  removed  to  Kentucky.  He  shared  the  defeat 
of  St.  CImr  in  1791,  had  charge  of  a  successful  expedition  to  the  Watuah,  and  took 
part  in  the  war  with  the  Indiana,  1791.  In  1794  be  was  In  command  under  Wayne  at 
the  battle  of  Fallen  Timbers.  He  was  governor  of  Kentucky,  1808-13.  A  co.  and  a 
town  in  Kentucky  were  named  In  his  honor. 

SCOTT,  Clehekt,  son  of  the  Rev.  Wiiliam  Scott,  a  irell-known  Utenur  man,  waa 
bom  In  London,  Oct.  6, 1841.  and  waa  educated  at  Harlborongh  Coll^,  Wiltshiie.  He 
entered  the  War  OflBce  as  clerk  In  I860,  and  retired  on  a  penalon  is  1877.  He  then 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Da^v  Tdtgrapk,  to  which  paper  he  had  ooutribnCed  dt«- 
matle  criticisms  since  1873.  He  ia  tne  author  of  Lagi  of  a  Londmtr  and  PatmM  for  Btd- 
laliim,  both  IxMks  of  dramatic  poenu;  Round  a&nit  Iha  IiIartdM  and  P«pPII  Land  Papert, 
Pictam  of  tht  World  (1894),  and'  ia  also  a  constant  contributor  to  the  iBiatrattd  Lmdmt 
NeBt.    He  ia  llkewiae  author,  c 

ncam^.  Off  tht  Line,  Tht   Capt 

and  Sater  Stary,  and  has  been  editor  of  the  Thtatra  magarine  Since  1880. 

ICOTT,  Datid,  a  remarkable  Scottish  punter,  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  Oct.  Ii 


w  13, 1806.  He  may  be  said  lo  have  commenced  his  career  as  an  ariiat  by  an  apprentice- 
ship to  his  father,  who  was  a  landscape  engraver;  but  endowed  as  he  was  with  a  deep, 
stem,  Bconber  genius,  it  was  soon  visible  to  alt  who  knew  liim  that  he  was  meant  to^M 


and  his  D 


.  .     The  firstproductton  that  he  ventured  to  send  to  the  British  institution,  "Lot 

is  Daughters  Freeing  from  the  Cities  of  the  Plain,"  was  retunied  as  too  large;  but 

Scott  was  too  "impeilaualy  original  "to  take  advice,  and  went  on  courageously  [Minting 
^cturee  which,  it  has  been  said,  "would  have  reauired  a  hall  for  their  ezhibitioo,  and 
which  the  public  would  neither  admire  nor  buy.  In  1881  he  exhibited  the  "Hono- 
grams  of  Man,"  a  series  of  singularly  suggestive  sketches;  and  the  first  of  his  lllustra- 
(k>ns  to  Coleridge's  Andejit  Mariner,  whidi  are  almost  equal  to  the  poem  ilself  in  weird 
and  vivid  t)eauty.  In  188S,  among  others,  "  Barpedon  carried  bv  Bleep  and  Death,"  a 
very  fine  work.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  set  out  for  Rome,  visiting  most  of 
the  famous  ariistic  cities  on  his  way.  Kothing,  however,  that  he  saw  In  Italy  or  Frantx 
materiallr  affected  the  tient  of  his  genius,  and  his  picture  of  "Discord,  or  the  Houae- 
bold  Gods  DeMroyed,"  painted  there,  exhibits  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  style  and 
thought  in  a  rampant  and  even  n^ltent  manner.  In  1834  he  returned  to  Edinburgh, 
and  reeumed  bis  toUtary  brush.  Passing  over  several  interesting  works,  we  may  spe- 
dally  mention,  as  belonging  to  the  year  lKt8,  "Ariel  and  Caliban,"  and  the  "Alchymist," 
two  of  his  beat  efforts  m  point  of  execution.  Between  1840  and  1848  his  chief  pro- 
ductions were  "Philocteles"  "Queen  Elizabeth  in  the  Qlobe  Theater,"  "The  Duke  of 
Oloucester  taken  into  the  Water-gate  of  Calais."  "Silenus  praising  Wine,"  "Richard 
in. ; "  his  illustrations  (40  in  number)  of  The  Pilgrim'i  Proffraa,  in  which,  as  in  those  of 
liu  Aneient  Mariner,  he  rivals  the  genius  of  the  author  he  illustrates.  In  1847  he  pro- 
duced the  masterpiece  of  his  whole  career,  "Vasco  da  Oama  Encountering  the  Bpint  of 
the  Cape."  But  Bcott,  always  delicate,  and  even  drooping  in  health,  had  now  exhausted 
himself,  and  on  March  6,  1849,  he  died,  when  fame  was  only  beginning  to  encircle 
his   name. 

BCOTT,  Sir  Qxosa^  Oilbebt,  1811-78  ;  grandson  of  the  Rev,  Thomas  Bcott,  the 
biblical  commentator,  b.  Buckinghamshire ;  studied  architecture,  and  was  employed  in 
restoring  many  of  the  old  English  cathedrals.  Including  Wcslmlnsler  abbey,  and  in 
building  churches,  secular  edifices,  and  colleges,  and  the  Albert  HemoriaJ. 

BCOTT,  JoKM  UoRtN,  1780-84  ;  descendant  of  the  baronial  Scolts  of  Ancram  ;  b. 
New  York;  graduated  at  Yale  coliege,  1746;  studied  law  and  married  Helena  Rutgers; 
waa  a  determined  oppoeer  of  colonial  oppression,  and  because  of  his  advanced  senti- 
ments failed  of  election  to  congress,  1774;  was  an  nctive  member  of  the  general  commit- 
tee for  New  York,  and  of  the  provincial  congress,  1775;  appointed  abrig.gen..  1776;  and 
with  his  brigade,  was  in  tlie  battle  of  Long  Island;  secretary  o(  the  state  of  New  York, 
1777-79,  and  a  member  of  congress,  1780-88. 

BCOTT,  Sir  HiGHARi.,  amediffval  scholar  and  philosopher  of  the  13th  c,  whose  real 
history  is  not  only  obscure  but  positively  unknown.  Boece  Identifles  him  with  a  Michael 
Bcott  of  Balweary,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkcaldy,  in  Fifeshire,  who,  along  with  sir  Michael 
de  Wemyss,  was  sent  lo  Norway  in  12»0,  tv  the  Scottish  estates,  to  liring  home  the 
"Maiden  of  Norway,"  and  his  death  Is  flxed  in  the  following  year.  But  sir  Robert 
fiiUiald,  in  his  Sttor^  ^  F^a  and  Kinrot*  (published  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL),  speaka 


of  a  cert^n  tndentore,  dat«d  ISM,  to  which  Scott's  name  was  affixed,  and  in  uiotbei 
part  of  the  Sftme  book  states  tbRt  he  went  on  a  Mcond  embassf  to  Norway  in  1310,  to 
liemond  tlin  coGsion  of  Llio  Orkneys.  IF  we  may  relj  ou  sir  Robert's  etatement,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  tbe  Scotch  "  wixard"  of  European  renown  could  have  been  the  same 

gsrson  as  Michael  Bcott  of  Balweaiy.  becnuse  (aa  tbe  elory  goes)  after  stadying  at 
itorii  or  Paria,  be  went  to  the  court  o(  Frederic  IL,  and  wrote  there  some  books  at  the 
TequeU  of  that  monarch.  Now  Frederic  died  in  1250,  and  iupposioK  ' '  tbe  wiiard  " 
not  more  than  SO  years  old  at  that  time,  this  would  make  him  70  when  be  went  to  Nor- 
way the  first  time  to  bring  home  the  "  Maiden,"  and  SO  on  his  second  visit  to  demand 
tbe  cession  of  the  Orluieys,  neiiher'of  wliicli  tbinga  is  likely.  Hector  Boece,  it  should 
be  observed,  is  our  sole  aulborilv  for  the  identiflcation  of  Michael  Bcott  of  Balweary  with 
the  wizard,  while,  on  the  other  aand,  Dempster,  in  hia  Jlittena  Ecdetiattica  Gea/ii  Sco. 
torwa  (Bologna,  1637),  dialinctly  avers  that  the  name  Seotiu,  borne  by  the  latter,  was 
that  of  hifl  nation  and  not  of  his  family — Michael,  "the  Scot"  It  baa  been  euggeated 
that  the  ambassador  may  have  been  the  son  of  the  wizard,  and  that  Boece  may  bare 
confounded  the  two — a  supposition  probable  enougli  in  itself,  but  for  which,  in  the 
absence  of  evideoce,  nothing  can  be  said.  The  lea^eud  is  further  complicated  by  tbe 
fact  that  it  appears  to  be  English  as  well  as  ScotlMi.  Cumberlajid  claims  tbe  magic 
hero  for  iierself.  Camden,  in  his  Brilannia  (1666),  asserts  that  be  was  a  monk  of  Ulme 
or  Holme  Cultram  in  that  country,  about  1290,  "who  applied  himself  so  closely  to  Uw 
mathematics,  and  other  abstract  parts  of  learning,  that  he  was  gecerallv  looked  on  b£  a 
conjurer;  and  a  vain  credulous  humor  baa  handed  down  I  know  not  wiat  miracles  done 
by  him."  He  likewise  stales  that  Scott's  "magic  books"  were  preserved  there,  but  adds 
that  they  were  then  moldering  into  dust;  and  SatcbcUs  {sec  bis  rhyming  IfiOorj/  of  the 
Eight  BoTioraUe  A'anw  c/f  ScotC)  declares  tliat  he  examined  a  huge  tome  which  was  held 
to  be  the  wizard's,  at  Burgh -under-Bowness  in  1689.  According  to  the  Scottish  legend, 
he  was  burled  in  the  abbey  of  Helrose,  and  tlie  border  was  tbe  scene  of  many  of  his 
most  wonderful  exploits,  such  aa  tbe  cleaving  of  the  Eildon  billa  into  three  eepataie 
cones,  and  bis  bridling  of  the  river  Tweedl  Dante  mentions  liim  in  hia  Iiifemo  (some 
years  before  1821),  in  a  way  that  bIiows  that  already  his  fame  as  a  magician  had  spread 
over  tbe  continent,  and  suggests  the  auspicion  that  he  must  have  died  aooner  tlian  is 
commonly  believed.  All,  however,  that  any  one  who  rationally  looka  at  the  legend  can 
believe  is  that  acertain  Michael  Scott,  or  Michael  tbe  Scot,  Uourlsbed  in  tbe  ISth  c, 
and  was  mistaken  by  tbe  common  people  of  bis  country  for  a  wlrard  or  magician, 
probably  on  acconnt  of  his  skill  as  an  experimentalist  in  natural  philosophy.  Tbe  writ 
iDgs  attributed  to  him  indicate  that  his  studies  lay  in  this  direction. 

BCOTT,  RoBEBT,  D.D.,  b.  England,  1611 ;  graduated  at  Christ  Church  college, 
Oxford,  in  1881  ;  became  a  fellow  and  tutor ;  ordained  and  became  rector  of  aevcral 
parishes  ;  waa  master  of  Ballioi  in  1664 ;  professor  of  exegesis  in  1661  ;  dean  of  Bocbes- 
lor  in  1670.  Be  prepared  with  dean  Liddell  a  Greek  Letimn,  translated  several  works 
of  tlie  fathers,  and  was  one  of  tbe  English  committee  appointed  to  rerise  the  New 
Testament.    Be  d.  1887. 

800TT,  Thomas,  s.d.,  1747-1821  ;  b.  England  ;  ordained  m  1773;  became  curate  in 
Buckin^bamshire;  succeeded  John  Newton,  curat«of  Olney,  in  1790;  was  cUaplain  to 
tbe  Lock  boapilal  in  1785;  rector  of  Aston  Sandford  in  1603.  He  published  Cammm. 
tary  on  the  B&le,  &  voh.  i  J>eftnge  ^  Calnnimt,  against  bishop  Tomlice;  Ihtveof  Truth, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted;  BuHpUifal Doetnne  i^  Civil  Qowmment  and  the  Duliea 
Df  Su^teli,-  TJie  JUghis  of  God;  ViTtdicalion  of  the  Holy  Scriptura;  S^ru  of  Che  Timet; 
The  Artidee  of  the  Synod  of  Dart;  Tlie  Jeiet.  His  commentary  on  the  Bible,  now  little 
read,  bad  immenae  circulation  and  infiuence  In  its  day.  Devoid  of  critical  learning,  it 
was  strong  in  practical  moral  observations  drawn  from  the  text. 

SCOTT,  TiiOMAS  A.,  1324-81  ;  b.  Penn, ;  received  a  common-achool  education,  and 
in  1644  became  a  clerk  in  tbe  olQce  of  the  collector  at  Columbia,  Penn..  wlierc  he 
remained  until  1847,  l)eing  then  transferred  to  the  coilector'a  office  in  Philad^pbia.  He 
left.this  ofilce  in  1650  to  take  a  position  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  aervice,  and  in  two 
years  was  appointed  superintentlent  of  Iho  western  divistan,  and  in  1858  made  general 
superintendent  of  tbe  road.  Tills  rapid  advancement  was  concluded  by  his  appoint- 
ment in  1860  to  the  vice-presidency,  and  shortly  afterward  to  the  position  of  president, 
which  he  continued  to  hold  until  1880,  when  ill-  health  forced  his  retirement  In  1861 
President.  Linculu  appointed  Mr,  Scott  assistant  secretary  of  war,  in  wiiich  position  it 
felt  to  hia  duty  to  supervise  and  organize  tbe  system  of  transportation  for  the  northern 
armies,  a  most  arduoua  and  complicated  task,  which  he  accomplished  with  rcmarktOile 
accuracy  and  completeness. 

BCOTT,  Sbr  Walter,  the  fourth  child  of  Walter  Scott,  writer  to  tbe  signet  in  Edin- 
burgli,  was  born  in  that  city  on  Aug.  15,  1771.  He  came  of  Ihe  old  border  family,  the 
Scotls  of  Harden,  an  offshoot  from  tbe  house  of  Buccleuch.  Though  he  matured  into 
a  man  of  robust  health,  and  of  strength  nearly  herculean,  as  a  child  he  was  feeble  and 
sickly,  and  very  early  be  waa  amitten  with  a  lameness  which  remained  with  him  through 
life.  His  childhood  was  passed  for  the  most  part  at  Sandyknowc,  the  farm  of  bis  eisnd- 
fatlicr,  in  Roxburghshire.  Here  tbe  foundations  of  his  mind  were  laid;  and  his  early  and 
delighted  familiarity  with  the  ballads  and  legends  then  floating  over  all  tlut  part  ef  tbe 


country,  probably  did  more  thMt  any  other  influence  to  determine  the  s[Aera  and  modca 
of  Ilia  future  literary  activity.  Belwcea  the  years  1779  and  1783  be  attended  tlie  luslt 
acliool  of  EdinbuTsli,  where  despite  occagional  flashes  of  talent,  be  shone  coasiderably 
more  on  the  play-ground  as  a  bold,  blgb-spiriled,  and  indomitable  little  feliow,  with  an 
odd  turn  for  story-telliDg,  than  he  did  wjtliia  as  a  student.  In  1783  he  went  to  the  uni- 
Tersity,  and  for  three  years  be  remained  tli^re,  as  it  seemed,  not  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
Afterward,  in  the  beight  of  his  fame,  ho  was  wont  to  speak  viiui  deep  regret  of  his  neg- 
lect of  his  early  opportunities.  But  though  leaving  college  but  scantily  furnished  with 
the  knowledge  formally  taught  there,  in  a  desultory  way  of  his  own  be  had  been  hiving 
lip  stores  of  valuable  though  unassorted  information.  From  his  earliest  childhood 
onward  he  was  a  ravenous  and  insatiable  reader^  his  memory  was  of  extraordinary 
tange  and  tenacity,  and  of  what  he  eitlier  read  or  observed  he  seems  to  have  forgotten 
almost  nothing.  Of  Latin  bo  knew  little,  of  Greek,  less;  but  a  serviceable,  if  somewhat 
Inexact  knowledge  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Qerman  he  had  acquired,  and  he 
continual  to  reU&i.  On  the  whole,  for  his  special  purposes,  his  education  was  perhaps 
as  available  as  if  he  bad  been  the  pride  of  all  his  preceptors.  In  1786  be  was  articled 
apprentice  to  his  father,  in  whose  office  he  worked  as  a  clerk  till  1793,  In  which  year  he 
was  called  to  the  bar.  In  bis  profession  he  bad  fair  success,  and  in  1797  he  was  married 
to  Charlotte  Margaret  Carpenter,  a  lady^  of  French  birtb  and  parentage.  Toward  tho 
end  of  1799,  IhrouEJi  the  Interest  of  his  friends  lord  Melville  and  the  dulte  of  Buccleuch, 
be  was  made  sberiff-depute  of  Selkirkshire,  an  appointment  which  brought  him  £300  a 
year,  with  not  very  much  to  do  for  it.  Meantime,  In  a  tentotive  and  intermittent  way, 
&is  leisure  hod  been  occupied  with  literature,  which  more  and  more  distinctly  announced 
itaelf  as  the  main  business  of  his  life.  His  first  publication,  a  translation  of  Burger's 
ballads,  Lenom  and  Th»  WSd  HuTtitnan,  was  Issued  in  17W).  In  1799  appeared  his 
translation  of  Ooethe's  drama  of  Oo«b  von  BeHicAingen;  and  in  the  year  following  he 
wrote  tlie  fine  balloda.  OlenJInltu,  the  Sm  of  St.  John,  and  tho  Orey  Brother.  The  year 
1803  gave  to  the  world  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Border  Miiutnlty.  which  were  fol- 
lowea  in  1808  by  a  third  and  final  one.  This  work,  the  fruit  of  those  "  raids" — as  be 
called  them — over  the  border  counties.  In  which  be  bad  been  wont  to  spend  his  vaca- 
tions. WBH  most  favorably  received  by  the  pufalic,  and  at  once  won  for  him  a  prominent 
place  among  tho  llterarjr  men  of  the  time.  In  1801  he  issued  an  edition  of  the  old 
poem  Sir  Triitram,  admirably  edited  and  elnctdaled  by  valuable  dissertationx.  Mean- 
time The  Lojj  <f  the  Latt  Minttret  had  been  in  progress,  and  by  its  publication  in  1805 
Scott  became  at  a  bound  tlie  most  popular  author  of  his  day.  During  the  nest  ten  years, 
besides  a  mass  of  miscellaneoua  wonc,  the  most  Impottant  Items  ot  which  were  elabor- 
ate editions  of  Dryden  (1806)  and  of  Bwift  (1814),  including  in  either  case  a  Life,  he  gave 
tothe  world  the  poemaJroTfnbin  (1808);  The  Lady  eflA«  Lots  (l%\<});  7%e  Vuion  of  Don 
Roderick  (1811);  Aotefty  (1818);  TJie  Bridal  ofTriemain.  anonymously  published  (1818) ; 
TltLordoftiie  Ilia  (1814) ;  and  T/,e  Fiddof  Watrrlao  (1816).  TTib  enthusTaim  with  whidi 
the  eoiiler  of  these  works  were  received  somewhat  began  to  abate  as  the  series  proceeded. 
The  charm  of  novelty  was  no  longer  felt;  moreover,  a  distinct  deterioration  Inonalltyls 
not  Id  tbelat«r  poems  to  hedeniM;  and  In  the  bold  outburst  of. Byron,  with  his  deeper 
vein  of  sentiment  and  concentrated  energy  of  passion,  a  formidable  rival  had  appeared. 
All  this  Scott  distinctly  noted,  and  after  what  be  felt  as  the  comparative  failur«  of  Tie 
Lord  of  At  Ilia  lu  1815,  with  the  trivial  exception  of  the  anonymous  piece  Harold  tie 
DaanOet*  (1817),  he  published  no  more  poetry.  But  already  in  Wactrle^,  which  appeared 
without  his  name  In  1814,  be  had  achieved  the  flist  of  a  new  and  more  splendid  aeries 
of  trinmphs.       Guy  Mtmnering:    The  Antiquuay;    Oid  Morbdity ;   The  Black  Dwarf;  Rob 

Soy;  and  TU Beart of  MidiotMan  rapidly  followed,  and  the  "Qreat  Unknown," as  be 
was  called  (whom  yet  every  one  could  very  well  guess  to  be  no  other  than  Waiter  Scott), 
became  tho  Idol  of  the  hour.  The  rest  of  the  famous  series,  known  as  the  Waveriey 
novels,  it  would  be  idle  to  mention  in  detail.  From  this  time  onward,  for  some  years, 
Scott  stood  on  such  a  pinnacle  of  fame  and  brilliant  social  prosperity  as  uo  other  British 
man  of  letters  has  ever  gone  near  to  reach.  He  resided  chiefly  at  Abboisford,  tbo 
"romance  in  stone"  he  had  built  himself  in  the  border  country  which  he  loved,  and 
thither,  as  "  pilgrims  of  bia  genius,"  summer  after  summer  repaired  crowds  of  the  noble 
and  the  distinguished,  to  partake  the  princely  hospitalities  of  a  man  whom  they  found 
as  delightful  in  the  easy  intercourse  of  his  home,  as  before  they  had  found  bim  in  his 
writings.  In  1820,  to  set  a  seal  upon  all  this  distinction,  a  baronetcy  was  bestowed  upon 
bimas  a  special  mark  of  the  royal  favor.  But  the  stalely  fabric  of  liis  fortunes,  secures* 
it  seemed,  wsa  in  secret  built  upon  tbeshiftlngsondsof  commercial  speculation,  and  in  the 
dissstrouscrisis  of  the  year  1824  a  huge  ruin  smote  it.  In  180S  Scott's  income,  as  calcu- 
lated by  his  biographer,  was  something  nigh  £1000  a  year,  irreepeclive  of  what  literatun 
might  Dring  him;  a  handsome  competency,  shortly  by  his  appointment  to  a  clerkship 
of  the  court  ot  seasioo,  to  have  an  increment  at  first  of  £800,  subsequently  of  £130tt 
But  what  was  ample  for  all  prosaic  needs,  seemed  poor  to  bis  imagination  with  ita  food 
and  glittering  dreams.  Already  some  such  vision,  as  at  Abbotaford  was  afterward  real- 
ized, flitted  before  bis  mind's  eye,  and  it  was  the  darling  ambition  of  his  heart  to  re-create 
and  leave  behind  him,  in  tbe  founding  of  a  family,  some  Image  of  the  olden  glories 
which  were  the  life  of  his  literary  inspirations.  In  the  year  above  mentioned,  lured  by 
the  prospect  of  profit,  and  without  the  knowledge  of  his  friends,  he  Joined  James  Bat 
laotyne,  on  old  schoolfellow,  in  the  establishment  of  a  largo  printing  business  In 
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Edlnlnireb,  To  this,  a  few  jearB  afterward,  %  publisbiDg  buslneas  was  added,  under 
the  Dominal  conduct  of  John  Ballantjne,  a  brother  of  Jamea;  Scott,  Iq  the  uew 
ftdventure,  bec«ming  as  before  a  partner;  Gradually  the  offairs  of  the  two  firms  became 
complicated  with  those  of  the  great  house  of  Coustable  &  Co.,  in  the  sudden  collapse 
of  wnich  Scott  found  himself  one  forenoon  a  bankrupt,  with  personal  liabilities  to  the 
extent  of  somethmg  like  £150,000. 

"  In  the  reproof  of  chonoe 
Ues  the  true  proof  of  man"— 

and  now,  in  this  challeDg«  of  adverse  fate,  Scott's  manhood  and  proud  integritj  were 
most  Dobly  approved.  With  bia  creditors,  composition  would  bare  been  easy;  but  tbi* 
UBual  course  be  disdained.  ''  God  granting  bim  time  and  baaltb,"  he  said,  be  wouli 
owe  no  man  a  penny.  And  somewhat  declined  as  he  now  was  from  the  first  vi^r  and 
elasticity  of  his  streogtb,  be  set  himself  by  the  labor  of  bia  pen  to  liquidate  this  enoi^ 
mous  debt. 

Breaking  up  his  establishment  at  Abbotsford,  where  the  wife  whom  be  loved  lay 
dying,  he  hired  a  lodging  in  Edinburgh,  and  there  for  some  yeais,  with  stem  and 
unfaltering  resolution,  he  toUed  at  his  prodigious  task.  The  stream  of  novels  flowed  as 
formerly;  »  Uiitory  ef  Napoleon,  in  eight  volumes,  was  undertaken  and  completed,  with 
much  other  miscellaneous  work;  and  within  the  space  of  two  years,  Bcott  had  realized  for 
his  creditors  the  amazing  sum  of  nearly  £40,000.  A  new  and  annotated  edition  of  the 
novels  was  issued  witii  immense  success,  and  there  seemed  cveir  prospect  that,  within 
i  reasonable  period,  Scou  migiit  again  front  the  world,  as  he  had  pledgiad  himself  to  do, 
not  owiug  to  any  man  a  penny.  In  this  hope  be  lolled  on ;  but  the  limits  of  endurance 
had  been  reached,  and  the  springs  of  the  outworn  brain  broke  in  that  stress  of  cruel  and 
long-continued  i^ffort.  In  1830  he  was  smitten  down  with  paralysis,  from  which  he 
never  thoroughly  rallied.  It  was  hoped  that  the  climate  of  Italy  might  benefit  Mm;  and 
by  the  government  of  the  day  a  frigate  was  placed  at  his  disposal  ui  which  to  proceed 
thither.  But  in  Italy  he  pmed  for  the  home  to  which  be  returned  only  to  oie.  At 
Abbotsford,  on  Sept.  21,  1832,  be  died,  with  bis  children  round  him,  and  the  murmor 
of  the  Tweed  io  his  ears.  On  the  26th  he  was  buried  be«ide  his  wife  in  the  old  abbey 
of  Diyburgh. 

Iq  estimate  of  Bcott  as  an  author,  a  few  words  must  snfBce.  As  regards  his  poetry, 
there  Is  now  little  difierence  of  opinion.  Its  merits,  if  somewhet  superficial,  are  vgit 
geuuine,  and  continue  to  secure  for  it  some  portion  of  the  popular  favor  with  which  it 
was  at  drst  received.  Deficient  in  certain  of  the  higher  ana  deeper  aualitiea,  and  In 
those  refluements  of  finish  which  we  are  of  late  accustomed  to  exact,  ir  is  admirable  Id 
its  frank  aiamfon.  in  its  boldness  and  breadth  of  effect,  its  succeadon  of  clear  pictures, 
its  careless,  rapid,  easy  narrative,  unfailing  life,  spirit,  Tigoroua  and  fiery  movement. 
As  a  lyrist,  Scott  specially  excelled ;  and  scattered  hither  and  thither  in  hia  works  are  to 
be  found  little  snatches  of  ballad  and  song  scarcely  surpassed  in  the  language.  Tiie 
rank  of  Scott  as  a  writer  of  prose  fiction  it  is  not  so  easy  to  fis  with  anything  like  pre- 
cision. So  Imposing  to  the  mind  is  his  immense  pregtiga  as  a  novelist,  that  even  at  this 
date  it  is  difBcuit  to  erMeita  bim  coolly ;  but  it  is  not  without  risk  of  awakening  soma 
uudermurmur  of  dissent,  that  the  absolute  supremacy  can  now  be  assigned  him  which  at 
one  time,  almost  without  question,  used  to  1^  conceded  as  bis  due.  Nor  is  the  dissent 
without  some  Just  ground  of  reason,  Scott,  with  the  artistic  instinct  granted  him  in 
largest  measure,  had  little  of  the  artistic  conscience.  Writing  with  the  baste  of  tho 
imprmigal^iTB,  he  could  exercise  over  bia  work,  as  it  proceeded,  no  Jealous  rigor  of 
superviuon;  and  on  its  appearance  be  was  amply  pleased  with  it  if  the  pnbllc  paid  him 
handsomely.  Hence  he  is  an  exceedingly  irregular  writer;  many  of  Ins  works  are  in 
structure  most  lax  and  careless,  and  soroe  of  the  very  greatest  of  tbem  are  disgraced  by 
occasional  infusions  of  obvionaly  inferior  matter.  Yet,  all  reasonable  deductions  mode, 
it  may  be  doubled  whether  in  mass  and  stature  he  is  quite  reached  by  any  otber  noTel- 
fat  who  could  be  mentioned.  To  class  him  or  even  apeak  of  him  along  with  Bliake- 
speare,  is  absurd;  but  It  is  scarcely  absurd  perhaps  to  say  that,  Hnee  Shakespeare,  to  no 
British  man  has  such  wealth  in  this  kind  been  intrusted.  If,  as  wo  believe,  the  final  test 
of  fatness  in  this  field  be  the  power  to  vitalize  character,  to  enrich  our  experience 
fay  imaginative  contact  with  beings  ever  after  more  intimately  distinct  and  real  for 
us  than  the  men  we  doily  shake  hands  with,  very  few  writers  can  be  held  to  surpass 
Bcott.  Further,  he  invented  the  historical  novt^,  and  in  doing  so,  created  a  distinct 
literature,  brought  life  into  our  conceptions  of  Ihc  post,  nnd  revolutionized  our  methods 
of  writing  Iiistory  itself  by  a  vivid  infusion  into  Ihcm  of  picturesque  and  imaginative 
elements.  On  Ijis  Seofek  novels  his  fame  most  securely  rests;  the  others,  for  the  moat 
part,  l>eing  obviously  inferior.  Scott's  was  esspntially  a  great,  sagacious,  praeUcal  intel- 
ligence; on  the  speculative  side  he  was  entirely  defective.  See  Lockhart'a  I/ffe  of  Sir 
WiMer  8cott  (1887);  and  the  Ufe  by  Hulton  (1878);   and  Scott's  own  Diary,  1880. 

BCOTT,  WispiELD.  American  general,  was  b,  at  Petersburg.  Va,.  of  Scottish  aucca- 
try,  Jan.  18.  1786.  was  educsled  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  studied  the  pro- 
fession of  law :  but  in  1808.  havinj^  a  eeniua  for  military  pursuits,  he  was  appointed 
capt.  of  light  nrlillery  in  Oen.  Wilkinsoirs  division,  stationed  nt  Baton  Rouge,  LouislaDB, 
but  was  suspended  lor  having  accused  his  general  of  complicity  with  the  conspiracy  of 
Aaron  Burr.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war  of  1813  he  was  appointed  Ueutcol.,  and 
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tent  to  the  C&nadi&n  frontier.  He  crossed  ■with  his  rcgimeiit  at  Qu«enBton  helghto, 
where  tbe  AmericaD  troopa  were  at  Srat  auccessf  ul ;  but  on  the  British  receiviDKre-«af  orce< 
ments,  they  were  repulsed  with  heayy  loss,  and  Scott  was  taken  prisoner.  The  follow- 
ing rear,  having  been  eiclian^d,  he  was  appointed  ad]. gen.,  and' was  wounded  by  the 
erploeion  which  followed  the  assault  on  Fort  George.  In  1814asbriK.gen.  heestablished 
a  camp  of  instruction,  and  from  April  to  July  drilled  his  raw  levies  In  the  French  tactics 
with  such  effect,  that  on  July  8  he  took  Fori  Erie,  oppoeite  Buftnlo,  by  assault ;  and  oa 
the  Sth  fouKht  a  sharp  drawn  battle  at  Chippewa,  and  twentv  davs  after  the  famoos 
frontier  battle  of  Luady's  Lane,  in  wlilch  he  bad  two  horses  killea  under  bim  and  was 
twice  wounded,  the  last  lime  severely.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  mal.gen.,  and  com- 
piled the  general  regulations  of  the  anny,  and  translated  and  adapted  from  the  French 
the  system  of  infantry  tactics,  which  has  since  been  the  textbook  of  the  American  army. 
In  the  Indian  hoetilities  of  the  American  frontier,  in  the  excitement  attending  the  threat 
of  nullification  in  South  Carolioa,  and  in  the  Seminole  war.  Gen.  Scott  manifested  those 
qualities  of  wisdom  and  moderation  which  made  him  rather  a  pacificator  than  a  warrior. 
During  the  Canadian  revolt  of  1887-88  he  displayed  great  tact  in  allaying  the  excited 


passions  of  the  frontier.  In  1841  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  U.  S. 
~  ~my,  and  in  1S40  directed  the  military  operaUona  in  the  war  a^net  Mexico.  Taking 
e  field  in  person,  lie,  Mar.  0, 1817,  landed  13,000  men  at  Vera  Cruz,  and  invested  and 


bombuded  the  city,  which  capitulated  on  the  26th.  April  16  he  carried  the  heighte  of 
Cerro  Oordo,  on  the  19th  he  took  Jalapa,  on  the  22d  Perote,  and  on  May  16  Puebia, 
where,  owing  to  his  heavy  losees,  cbieny  by  diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  he  was 
obliged  to  wait  for  re-enforcements.  On  Aug.  10  be  advanced,  with  10,780  men,  to 
encounter  the  larger  forces  and  strong  poaitlons  of  Qen.  Santa  Anna.  He  turned  El 
Penou,  and  won  the  brilliant  victories  of  Contreias  and  Chniubusco.  Santa  Anna 
entered  upon  negoIiatioDS  only  to  g^n  time  and  strengthen  his  defenses.  These  were 
followed  by  the  aWp  and  aai^nilnary  battles  of  Mollno  El  Bey  and  Churabusco,  Sept. 
fl,stnKig  positions  akulfulljandbravely  defended  by  superior  numbers;  and  on  the  14th 
Scon  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  at  the  heed  of  less  than  8,000  soldiers.  Peace  was 
negotiated  with  the  ceeslon  of  New  Mexico  and  California  to  the  United  Statee,  and  the 
victorious  chief  was  welcomed  home  with  liveliest  demonstrations.  In  1833  Gen. 
Scott  was  the  candidate  of  the  whig  party  for  the  presidency,  but  was  defeated  by  one 
ot  bis  sut>ordinate  officers.  Gen.  Franklin  Pierce.  In  1866  was  created  for  him  the  office 
of  Iteut.ifen.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  of  secession  in  1861  be  foresaw  more  than 
many  others  Its  extent  and  serious  character,  and  advised  the  calling  out  a  much  larger 
force  than  was  first  brought  Into  the  field.  Ho  had  even  suggesiea  the  advisability  of 
allowing  the  "wayward  aistera  to  depart  In  peace."  Age  and  growing  infirmities  com- 
pelled nun  In  Nov.,  1861,  to  retire  fromactlve  command.  He  suheequentlv  visited  Europe 
and  published  his  ifenio»n  (8vo,  2  vols..  New  York,  1864).    Scott  died  May  20,  1866. 

flCOTTIHE  LAmiTACn  un>  LmEATIFU.  As  the  Scots  were  originally  Irish  CelU 
who  settled  in  the  western  highlands  of  Alban,  the  phrase  "  Scottish  language"  ought  to 
denote,  as  it  did  originally,  BrmA,  or  Oaelie  ;  but  the  gradual  extension  of  the  authority 
of  the  Scottish  kings,  firet  over  their  Celtic  neigh  bora  the  Plcts.  then  over  the  Kymry  or 
Cymry  (see  Celtic  Nations)  of  Strathclyda  and  the  Angles  of  Lothian  and  the  Mcrse,  led 
tothename  "  Scottish"  being  given  tothelanguageof  the  last  of  these  ;  though,  In  reality, 
'  the  true  old  "Scottish" — i.e.,  the  Gaelic,  the  speech  of  Kenneth  MacAlpIn  and  Malcolm 
Canmore,  is  further  removed  from  the  "Scottish"  of  Itamsayand  Bums  (which  is  simply 
a  dialect  of  northern  English)  tban  the  latter  is  from  Russian  or  Sanskrit.  On  this  point 
Mr.  Murrav  remarks  In  a  scholarly  paper,  or  rather  treatise,  in  the  Tranttutiimi  ofth» 
PkUoloffieal  Society  for  1678,  which  bids  fair  to  become  a  standard  authority  on  the  sub- 
ject: "  Ethnologically  speaking,  ihe  Lowland  Scotch  dialects  are  forms  of  the  Angle,  or 
English,  as  spoken  by  those  northern  member«of  the  Angle  or  English  race  who  becam» 
snbjects  of  the  kingof  tlie  Bcoia.  .  .  .  Moreparticuiarlv' they  are  forms  of  the  Northum- 
brian or  northern  English— '  the  langage  of  the  Northin  lede'— which  np  to  the  war 
of  independence  was  spoken  as  one  language,  from  the  Humber  to  the  Forth,  the  Gram- 
pians, and  the  Moray  finli;  but  which,  since  the  final  renunciation  of  attempts  upon 
tbe  independence  of  the  kingdom,  has  liad  a  history  and  culture  of  Us  own,  has  been 
influenced  by  legal  institutions,  an  eccieaiaHtical  system,  a  foreign  connection,  and  a 
national  life,  altogether  distinct  from  those  which  have  operated  upon  the  same  language 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  border." 

Using,  then,  the  term  "Scottish"  to  denote  the  dialect  of  English  used  n.  of  tbe 
Tweed,  and  omitting  all  consideration  of  anything  written  In  Celtic,  we  may  divide  the 
history  of  SeettiA  Ixteratan  into  two  perioiis;  tlie  first  extending  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  compodtion  to  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland  under  one  king,  the  second 
from  that  time  to  the  present  day. 

A  well-known  brief  lament  for  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  preserved  by  Wyntoun, 
and  marked  by  considerable  beauty  and  pathos,  Is  generally  supposed  to  be  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  Scottish  poetry  which  haa  come  down  to  us.  The  first  Scottish 
fXMt — In  the  proper  sense  of  the  word — was  John  Barbour  (c). v.),  srchdeacon  of  Aber- 
deen, who  was  bom  in  the  first  half  of  the  14Ih  c.  and  dii-d  in  139S.  His  great  work 
is  the  poem  of  The  Bna,  In  which  he  celelirales  the  struggles  and  final  victory  of  the 
Scnlllsh  king,  Robert  I.  It  is  superior  to  any  composition  by  English  writers  of  th» 
nme  cenlurr.  with  the  exception  of  Chaucer  and  Piers  Um  Plowman.     The  language  of 
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Barbour  is  eren  purer  EncrliRh  thnn  that  used  hj  the  great  author  of  Uie  OnUerbury 
Tola.  There  are  editions  of  T/te  Brut  by  Piukerlon,  JamleaoQ,  aDd-CoBmu  laoeH,  from 
B,  H9.  in  tlie  Advocates'  Library,  aud  by  Eikeat  from  a  MB.  in  Bt.  Jobs's  coll.,  Cambridge. 

The  ISth  c,  during  which  Euglaad  produced  no  poetical  writer  of  emiaeoce.  wa« 
fertile  in  Bcotlish  poela.  First  in  rank,  and  hardly  inferior  to  any  in  geniuB,  waa  Jamea 
I.,  king  of  Scotland,  the  author  of  T/ie  Kinqit  yuAatr— i.e..  The  King's  Quire  or  Book. 
Before  him,  in  point  of  time,  was  Andrew  Wyntoun,  prior  of  liochlevea,  who  wrote  a 
metricHi  chronicie,  the  OrygvnaU  CronykU,  which  was  odiWd — so  far  as  it  treated  of 
Scottish  history — by  David  Mocpherson  in  1795.  Another  Bcottisb  poet  of  this  century 
was  Henry  the  Minstrel,  commonly  called  Blind  Harry  (q.v.),  the  author  of  a  poem  od 
the  life  of  sir  William  WaUace,  which  in  a  modernized  text  was  long  a  favorite  in 
Scotland. 

The  ciosiDK  years  of  this  century,  and  the  first  half  of  the  next,  were  distinguished 
br  poets  of  atni  higher  name.  Foremost  of  these  is  William  Duatiar  (q.v.),  author  ot 
The  Thnuill  and  &  Bait,  The  Ooldyn  Targs,  and  many  smaller  poema.  both  serious  and 
satirica!,  of  very  high  merit.  The  only  complete  edition  of  hu  works  is  that  by  Mr. 
David  Laing,  which  was  published  in  1834.  Oawin  Douglas  (q.T.),  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Angus,  and  bishop  of  Dunlteld,  was  conlamporary  with  Dunoar.  He  wrote  several 
origiaal  poems,  but  his  principal  work  is  the  translation  in  which  he  first  gave  "  rudo 
■  "■     ■"  "      '  —       .      .■■■         .  "       .       .        ■     ^  jjgg^   published 

e  last  remarkable 
ir  of  this  age  is  sir  David  Lindsay  (q.v.),  who  died  in  1655,  and  whose  poetical  works 
were  published  iu  1800  by  George  Chalmers,  and  again  in  18T1  by  David  Laing.  The 
16th  c.  also  produced  the  first  Scottish  prose-writers.  Among  these  is  the  anonymous 
author  of  The  (kmiplauntof  Seotland,  recently  edited  by  Mr.  Murray,  from  whom  we  have 
quoted  al>ove;  and  John  BcUenden,  archdeacon  of  Moray,  the  translator  of  Boecu'a 
Scolarum  IlUtoria,  and  of  the  first  five  Ijooka  of  Livy. 

With  Lindsay  cea»ed  that  succession  of  poela  writing  in  the  Scottish  dialect  which 
had  continued  without  interruption  from  the  time  of  Barbour.  It  was  more  than  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half  before  another  made  bis  appearance.  Most  of  tlie  scbolarB  ot  that  timo 
wrote  in  Latin ;  but  for  one  vernacular  prose  work  of  great  merit  as  a  composition,  Tha 
IBilory  oflhe  Btformation  ofJSeliffion  imihin  the  Bealme  of  SeoUand,  we  are  Indebted  to 
the  leader  of  the  movement,  John  Knos  (q.v.). 

We  may  close  our  account  of  this  first  period  by  the  statement,  that  down  to  tba 
period  of  the  reformation  every  Lowland  Bcot  knew  Uiat  his  language  was  "Iaglis,"aad 
the  ooly  one  who  did  not  speak  of  it  as  such  was  Oawin  Douglas.  The  accession  of 
king  James  to  the  crown  ot  England  was  unpropitious  to  the  vernacular  literature  of 
Scotland.  The  parliament  still  met  at  Edinburgh,  but  the  capital  bad  ceased  to  be  tba 
residence  of  a  court,  and  the  language  t>e!rau  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  vulgar  dialect  of 
the  English.  The  best  authors  composed  in  the  classic  English  of  the  Boutb.  It  was  itk 
that  language  Drummond  (q.v.)  of  Uawthomden  wrote  his  verses,  archbishop  Spoms- 
wood  (q.v.)  and  bishop  Burnet  their  histories,  aud  archbishop  Lcighton  (q.7.)  and  Henrf 
Scougal  their  theological  wortcs,  so  far  as  tbey  were  not  in  Latin. 

It  might  have  l>een  expected  that  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  by  which  Scotland  was 
deprived  of  a  legislature  of  her  own,  would  have  soon  extinguished  tbe  cultivation  of 
the  native  literature;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  turned  out  to  tw  otherwise.  There  was  a 
strong  popular  prejudice  against  tbe  \inion.  and  this  roused  a  deep  feeling  of  nationality, 
apart  from  tbe  old  religious  divisions.  At  tiiis  time  appeared  the  first  Bcottish  poet  of  true 
genius  since  the  dark  age  of  the  country's  literature  set  in — Allan  Ramsay  (q.v.),  author 
of  T/ie  OentU  Shepherd,  which  was  published  in  1725.  Ramsay  had  also  the  merit  of 
preserving  some  of  those  songs  and  tiallads  which  have  since  become  so  famous,  but 
whose  authors  are  quite  unknown.  How  far  these  works  are  the  productions  of  an 
earlier  age,  and  how  far  they  are  the  composition  of  authors  living  in  the  18th  c,  has 
been  keenly  discussed.  Beference  may  be  made  to  The  Somantiii  SeoCtith  BaOadt  ot  Mr. 
Robert  Cliambers  on  the  one  side,  and  to  77ie  Lady  Wardiaw  Heresy  of  Mr.  !f orv^ 
Clyoe  00  the  other. 

To  the  deep  attachment  to  the  exiled  line  of  kings  cherished  by  a  large  party  in  Scot- 
land, and  to  the  interest  awakened  by  the  struggles  in  which  this  resulted,  we  owe  tbe 
exqiiisile  Jacobite  songs. 

While  these  feelings  were  dying  away  under  the  influence  of  the  mild  goveminent  of 
Qeorge  III.,  the  close  of  the  century  was  nude  famous  by  tbe  appearaoce  of  the  most 
Illustrious  of  Scottish  poela.  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  a  word  of  Robert  Bums  (q.v.). 
Admired  by  all  ranits,  lie  continues  to  be  the  chosen  classic  of  the  peasantry  of  the  Scot- 
lisb  Lowlands.  _  It  is  as  an  English  writer  that  sir  Walter  Scott  (q.v.)  is  famous;  but 
many  of  his  lyrical  pieces,  and  tlie  dialogues  in  bis  novels,  where  the  speakers  use  Iheir 
own  nortkern  tongue,  entitle  him  to  \x  ranked  as  the  last  and  greatest  of  Scottish 

There  is.  however,  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of  the  fine  and  various  manifestation  of 
literary  genius  in  the  Scottish  dialect  during  the  18ih  and  19th  centuries,  that  dialect  baa 
for  the  last  200  years  been  going  through  a  process  of  uninterrupted  decay.  The  intro- 
duction of  southern  English  as  the  standard  or  classic  form  of  speech  after  tbe  union  of 
the  crowns,  and  still  more  after  the  union  of  the  parliaments,  slowly  but  surely  ruined 
the  old  Anglian  tongue  of  Scotland,  till  most  of  its  peculiarities  disappeared,  and  a  jar- 


gongre? 
BcotchDi' 


in  grew  up  that  wu  neither  pure  Ensliah  nor  pore  Bcotch,  but  of  which  nevCTtheleia 
otchmeu  are  curiously  proud,  Hr,  Uumj  has  happily  characterized  this  jargon  ia 
whicli  Ramsay,  Fergusson,  Burna,  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Tannahill  wrote  as  "fancy  Scotch." 
See  Craik  s  Hittory  of  Engluh  LUerature  avui  th«  EngiiA  Lanmiage  (1864);  David 
Irving'H  Jlitlary  of  Sootttth  Poetry  (Edin.  1861);  Cosmo  Inues's  preface  to  his  editioa  of 
Barbour's  Bnt  (186fl) ;  and  Hurray's  Essay  in  the  Tranioettant  of  IM  PhUologicfU  Soeietg 
(1873) ;  Ross's  Early  Seoitiih  Sulorg  and  Literature  (1S84). 

mreiO.    Scotland  is  famed  for  a  class  of  national  a        ~ 


Th«y  are  generally  conaidered  to  be  of  ^e&i  antiquity;  the  few  notes  on  which  ttie  oldest 
of  tbem  turn,  and  the  character  oC  the  modulation,  iead  to  the  iuference  that  the; 
OTigiuated  at  a  time  when  the  musical  scale  and  musical  instniments  of  the  country  were 
in  a  rude  state;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  evidence  regarding  their  early  history.  No 
musical  H8.  of  Scottish  airs  ia  now  known  to  exist  of  an  older  date  than  1637;  and  we 
baie  no  knowledge  when  and  by  whom  the  early  Scottish  melodies  were  composed,  or 
bow  long  they  continued  to  be  handed  down  traditionally  from  generation  to  generation, 
They  may  not  improbably  bave  been  committed  to  notation  in  the  IGth  and  10th  cen- 
Inriea;  and  their  disappearance  Is  not  wonderful,  when  we  take  into  account,  first,  tlie 
strong  measures  resorted  to.  about  1S80.  by  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical  autborities,  to 
put  down  all  ballads  reflecting  on  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy,  and  afterward  the  iU- 
will  shown  by  the  now  domiuant  PreBbylorians  toward  worldly  amusements,  including 
not  a  few  that  were  entirely  innocent.  The  moat  valuable  of  now  exiatine  early  collec- 
tJooB  of  Scotch  melodies  is  the  Skene  HS.,  in  the  Advocates'  library,  noted  down  by  air 
John  Skene  of  Haliyarda  about  the  year  1680.  It  contains  S  number  of  native  airs, 
mixed  with  some  foreign  dance-tunes — upwards  of  a  hundred  in  all.  Many  of  the  Scotch 
melodies  differ  conBldenbly  from  the  more  modern  versions,  preseotiog  in  genend  a 
ruder  outli|ie;  but  ottso  euibitlog  beauties  which  the  changes  these  airs  have  aubse- 
qnently  undogone  have  only  tended  to  destroy. 

imoDg  the  peculiarities  which  give  its  chancier  to  the  muaiu  of  Scotlaud,  the  most 
prominent  is  the  prevalent  omission  of  the  fourth  and  seventh  of  the  scale,  and  oonsO' 
qoeat  absence  of  semltoneB,  giving  rise  to  such  melodic  forme  as 


^ssages  of  this  kind  occur  in  all  tbe  aira  of  Scotland  which  have  any  claim  to  popu- 
larity, and  form  one  of  their  most  recognizable  features.  Another  characteristic  la  the 
substitution  of  the  descendine  for  tbe  ascending  sixth  and  seventh  in  tba  minor  scale,  as 
U  tbe  beginning  of  the  air  called  ASea,  Dundee,  In  the  Skene  HS. : 


A  very  prevalent  course  of  modulation  is 

lelatire  minor,  the  melody  thus  ever  keeping  true  to  the  diatonic  scale  o!  .  ^ .  _  , .._ 
key,  without  Uie  introduction  of  accidentals.  An  air  will  often  begin  in  the  major  key, 
and  end  in  the  relative  minor,  or  the  reverse.  The  closing  note  is  hy  no  meana  neces- 
sarily tjbe  key-note,  a  peculiarity  especially  remarkable  in  the  Highland  airs,  which,  if  in 
a  major  key,  most  frequently  terminate  In  the  second ;  If  in  a  minor,  on  tbe  seventh. 
Closea  are  also  to  be  found  on  the  third,  fifth,  and  sixth,  Tbe  pecularities  of  modula- 
tion of  the  music  of  Scotland  have  aomellitng  in  common  nith  tbe  modes  of  ancient 
ecclesiastical  music,  to  which  it  may  be  more  correctly  said  to  belong,  than  to  the  modern 
major  and  minor  keys;  and  the  avoidance  of  the  fourtb  and  seventh  may  have  origin- 
ated In  the  imperfection  of  the  ancient  wind  instruments;  yet  these  peculiarities  are  not 
to  be  found  m  the  national  airs  of  other  countries  where  ecclesiastical  music  may  be 
•opposed  to  bave  had  ttie  same  influence,  and  the  early  instruments  to  have  been  equally 
Imperfect. 

Among  the  more  modern  printed  collections  of  Scottish  melodies  with  words,  tbe 
most  important  are  Oeorge  Thomson's  collection,  with  symphonies  and  accompaniments 
by  Pleyel,  Kozcluch,  Haydn,  Beethoven,  Hummel,  and  Weber  (vols,  i.— iv.,  1783-1808; 
vol.  V.  1836;  and  vol.  vi.  1841).  one  dislinguiahing  feature  of  which  was  the  appearance 
of  Bums's  words  conjoined  with  the  old  melodies  of  tbe  country;  and  a  more  recent  vA- 
lection  in  8  vols.  (1S18-49).  See  Macfarreo,  Bdrnt  Saoteh  8ong»  (1841) ;  and  Patdson, 
PaptOar  Bong»  of  the  Highland*  (1881). 

SOOTTS  BLITFF,  a  Co.  in  Nebraska  ;  pop.  "90,  1888.    Area,  TS6  sq.m, 

WXmn  AHD  SCOTIBTB,    See  Duns  Scortrs. 

■COUOAL,  Hbnbt,  1650-78  ;  b.  Scotland  ;  educated  at  the  university  of  Edinbnrgh  ; 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  In  Aberdeen  In  1669,  and  of  divinity  in  1674  ;  was 
ordained  and  settled  at  Aucbterless.  In  this  retired  place  he  wrote  in  1677,  The  Life  of 
Oo(Ifnlft«S>u{tffjran,  a  work  distinguished  for  its  earnest  piety  and  for  the  purStv 
and  elegance  of  its  styla    It  was  edited  by  bishop  Burnet,  and  has  been  often  reprinted. 

lOOinn  or  wa.    Bee  Attila. 
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Scrap-iron  cooeists  of  aDj  wutc  pities  of  iron,  allhough  ^e  tenn  U  usually  held  to 
mean  malleable  irononlji  and  for  many  purposes  it  Is  puticnlarly  valuable,  u  it  is 
found  that  a  greater  strength  can  be  obtained  hy  weldine  small  fra^enis  of  iron 
together  tlian  is  found  in  large  inasBPs,  the  flber  being  mucD  more  twisted  and  inter- 
woven, from  the  mingling  of  pieces  in  every  imaginable  direction, 

BCBXAXZB.  Paiamedea.  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  froSa,  allied  to  the  jocanas 
(q.v.).  Tho  bill  is  rather  ^orC,  conical,  curved  at  the  extremity:  there  is  a  Imre  space 
around  the  eyes;  the  toes  are  long;  eachwin^li  jiurB.     The 

Horned  Screahes,  or  Eamichi  (P.  eem-uta),  in  iuiana,  and 

feeds  on  the  leaves  and  seeds  of  aquatic  plants.  }lor,  nearly 

as  large  as  a  turkey,  and  has  somewhat  Ihe  is  bird.     It 

jgpgi —  i. mg  from  its  loud  and  harsh  cir.  nd  the  bill. 

ther  )Dg,  slender,  movable  horn,  oi  wl  ured.     The 

apuT  inga  are  supposed  to  be  useful  in  other  ene- 

miet  '  allied  to  this  genus  is  the  genus  ich  belongs 

the  I  ir  Crbbtbd  Screaver  {G.  or  0.  <  and  Para- 

guay I  of  which  has  no  horn,  but  is  adc  The  plum- 

age ead-oolored  and  blackish.     The  v     _  _  It  is  very 

capa —  „.  uwuiesticatlon,  and  is  sometimes  reared  with  flocks  of  geese  and  turkeys,  to 
defend  them  fn  es,  being  a  bold  and  powerful  bird. 

BCRZZV,  in  ire,  an  inclosure  or  partition  of  wood,  stone,  or  metal  work.    It 

Is  of  frequent  u  'ches,  where  it  shuts  oS  chapels  from  the  nave,  separates  the 

nave  from  the  t  frequently  incloses  the  choir  all  round.     Such  screens  are  often 

much  ornamented,  the  lower  part  being  solid,  and  the  upper  very  often  perforated.  Tbo 
rood-screen  (q.T.)  is  that  on  which  most  labor  is  usually  bestowed.  In  England  many 
beautifully  carved  screens  in  stone,  enriched  with  plunacles,  n  s,etc.,  rcmaio. 

such  ai  >rk,  Lincoln,  Durham,  etc.;  and  specin  A,  carved  aud 

painted  in  parish  churches.     In  France  the  screi  choir  is  sooie 

nmee  ll  xautiful  sculptures,  as  at  Amiens  and  P  JIa  (q.v.)  there 

was  usi  screen  at  one  end  to  separate  the  entranc  i  passage  from 

the  ball  iras  a  gallery.    The  tenn  "  screen  of  columns   jh  auo  applied  lo  ui 

open  detached  colonnade. 

BOBETZV,  a  co.  in  e.  Qeorgla,  adjoining  South  Carolina  ;  bounded  on  the  e.  by  tha 
Savannah  river,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Ogeechee  river ;  crossed  by  the  Sylvania  and  the 
Georgia  Central  railroads;  786  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '!X),  14,424,  chiefly  colored.  The  surface  is 
level.  The  soil  Is  sandy.  The  principal  productions  are  com  and  cotton.  Co.  seat, 
Sylvania. 

BdtKW,  one  of  the  mechanical  powers  (q.  v.).  Is  a  modlScatlon  of  the  Inclined  plane 
(q.  V. ),  as  may  be  shown  by  wrapping  a  piece  of  paper  In  the  form  of  an  inclined  plane 
round  a  cylinder.  In  the  screw,  the  spiral  line,  formed  by  the  length  or  slope  of  the 
plane,  is  raised  up  in  a  rid^e,  and  a  lever  is  attached  for  the  purpose  of  working  it,  so 
that  the  screw  la  really  a  compound  macliine,  combining  the  lever  and  the  inclined  plane. 
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n  may  Iw  nsed  as  an  Instruineiit  for  penetration,  aa  In  the  (luger,  gimlet,  etc,  or  as  a 
meaoB  of  producin);  pressure,  the  latter  being  Its  most  important  application  aa  a  mecham- 
cal  power.  For  this  purpose  it  is  made  to  work  In  a  "  female  screw"  or  nut  (a  hollow 
cylinder  grooved  on  the  Inside,  so  as  (o  correspond  to  the  threads  of  the  screw);  the  nut 
is  ihea  firmly  fixed  in  a  masBire  frame,  and  the  revolution  within  it  of  the  screw  causei 
the  lower  extremity  of  the  latter  to  advance  or  recede.  The  principle  of  the  screw's 
application  is  the  same  as  that  of  an  inclined  plane  pushed  further  and  further  under  a 
heavv  body  so  as  to  raise  it  up.  Now  in  the  mclined  plane,  P,  the  power  or  force,  is  to 
W,  tlie  we^bt  raised  or  the  pressure  overcome,  as  the  height  of  the  plane  to  its  base,- 
that  is,  in  the  screw,  as  the  distance  lletween  two  threads  is  to  Uie  circumference  of  the 
cylinder.  But  as  the  twist  is  not  applied  at  the  circumference  of  tlie  cylinder  directly, 
but  bv  means  of  a  lever,  it  follows  tJiat  the  power  applied,  P,  is  to  W,  as  the  distance  of 
two  tiirsads  l->  the  circumference  described  by  P  at  iho  end  ot  the  lever.     We  see,  then. 


.  .         . „   . t,  there  is  an  evident 

Umit  to  the  Increase  of  power  in  this  way.  The  power  can  also  be  increased  by  lengthen- 
ing the  lever;  but  the  best  mode  is  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Hunter  (in  the  Phil.  Traju.  voL 
17),  in  which  are  employed  two  screws  of  (Ufferent  flneneaa,  the  coarser  of  them  hollow 
and  grooved,  to  act  as  a  nut  for  the  other.  The  outer  and  coaraer  screw  is  the  one  Ut 
which  the  power  is  applied  by  a  lever,  and  It  isadiusted  in  the  manner  before  described; 
the  inner  is  so  faalenea  as  to  be  capable  of  vertical  motion  only.  When  the  outer  screw 
is  tamed  so  as  to  move  its  extremity  downward,  the  inner  screw  moves  upward,  but  not 
to  the  same  amount ;  thus,  if  the  outer  screw  iiave  6  threads  to  the  inch,  and  the  inner 
one  7,  one  turn  of  the  outer  screw  depresaos  it  ^  of  an  inch,  but  as  the  Inner  one 
Tbes  i  of  an  inch,  the  whole  descent  of  the  point  which  produces  pressure  is  only 
=  —  ^  or  2g  of  an  inch ;  hence  the  pressure  applied  is  7  times  greater  than  could  be  g^ven 

by  tbe  outer,  6  timee  greater  than  could  be  given  by.  the  inner  screw,  and  equal  to  what 
would  be  given  by  a  screw  with  43  threads  to  the  inch,  with  the  same  power  applied.  The 
advantage  of  Hunter's  screw  is  that  the  threads  mav  be  any  thickness,  and  consequently 
each  screw  any  strength  we  please,  provided  the  difference  be  small  enough.  The  screw 
b  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  mechanical  powers,  but  the  friction  generated  by  It 
amounts  to  about  i  of  the  force  applied.  The  common  screw,  fitted  with  n  cobibs 
tiiread  for  insertion  in  wood,  is  called  the  ieood-»ert>e.  Hscliine  screws,  or  otherwise 
fine-thread  screws,  are  used  in  metals.  Screws  were  little  known  or  used  before  I83S, 
being  rudely  made  by  band  with  imperfect  tools.  The  head  was  forged  or  swedged  up 
by  a  blacksmith;  the  thread  and  nick  were  formed  by  the  use  of  hand  dies  and  back 
screws.  In  1836  American  ingenuity  was  directed  to  the  subject,  and  tlie  old  band  toola 
were  associated  in  macbtnes  having  the  capacity  of  imparting  to  each  tool  Its  proper 
motion.  Tbe  swedge  hammer  became  the  heading  machine,  receivinE  the  end  of  a  coil 
of  wire  and  regularly  cutting  the  required  length  lor  a  blank,  which  then  received  such 
ft  blow  as  to  "set  up"  one  end  of  the  wire  to  form  the  head— the  operation  continuing 
aotomaticallf  until  the  whole  coil  was  made  into  blanks.  These  blanks  were  then 
handled  individually  and  presented  to  organized  machines,  first  for  shaving  the  head. 
then  for  nicking,  and  lastly  for  cutting  the  thread.  The  above  constitutes  the  seconil 
era  in  this  manufacture;  and  such  machinery,  partly  automatic,  was  all  that  was  in  use 
before  1816.  Then  a  third  era  ensued,  and  an  entire  revolution  was  eflected  by  consti- 
tuting the  machines  entirely  automatic.  The  blanks  are  by  tills  system  supplied  in  mass 
bj  tbe  operator,  the  machine  separating  and  handling  each  blank  respectively  as  the 
nature  of  the  operation  demands,  and  producing  with  wonderful  rapidity,  regularity, 
and  perfection.  Chief  among  the  inventors  and  constructors  of  this  machinery  waa 
gen.  liiomas  W.  Harvey  (b.  Vt„  1795;  d.  1854),  widely  known  for  inventive  genius  in 
many  directions.  After  him,  perfecting  and  developing,  were  Sloan,  Whipple,  Rogers, 
snd  others;  wliilo  the  leading  mind  that  organized  this  intricate  business  into  prol^bly 
tbe  most  aaccessful  manufacturing  interest  In  this  country  was  the  late  William  Q. 
Angell  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  president  of  the  American  screw  company.  Gen.  Harvey 
was  Ute  first  inventor  of  the  partially  automatic  and  of  the  entirely  automatic  macbioes. 
It  is  noticeable  that  though  he  produced  gimlet-pointed  screws  in  1886,  it  was  not  tilt 
1846  that  any  considerable  market  was  found  for  them.  His  son,  Hayward  A,  Harvey 
of  Orange,  N.  J,,  likewise  a  skillful  inventor  in  many  departments,  has  made  important 
improvements  in  the  automatic  machines,  and  this  American  invention  is  now  In  use 
throughout  the  world  wherever  screws  are  mode.  It  is  estimated  that  tbe  consumption 
of  screws  throughout  the  'Aorld  is  not  far  from  100.000  grofs  per  day — about  100  tons; 
and  aboat  600  tons  of  iron  are  required  for  the  daily  production  of  machine  and  wood 

smw-DEmS,  a  chisel-shaped  tool,  used  for  turning  roimd,  and  so  driving  in 
or  drawing  out  the  common  Joiners'  screw-niuls,  the  heads  of  whidi  have  a  cleft  matle 
to  receive  the  edge  of  the  screw-driver, 

■OBXW-PIHS,  Fandanta,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  pandanaeea,  natives 
of  thetropicalpMtsof  tbeeast  andof  iheBouth  Sea  islands.  Many  of  them  are  remark- 
ftble  for  their  adventitious  roots,  with  large  cup-like  mmgioU*.  which  th«r  branches 
•end  down  to  the  ground,  and  which  serve  as  props.  Their  leaves  are  sword-shaped. 
with  spiny  edges,  and  are  spitally  arranged  in  three  rows.    In  general  appearance,  whe  • 


.>gle 


Dubrancbed,  they  resemUe  ^nntic  planta  of  ibe  pf nekpple,  wfaence  tb«lr  popular  tMin& 
P.  edoratuumna  U  &  widely  diffused  specieti,  a  spreading  and  braitcliiiig  tr«e  of  20  ft. 
hi|rtt,  much  used  in  India  for  heilgea,  altliough  ll  lakes  up  mucb  ground,  la  the  t, 
ollDdia  it  a  calied  t)ie  Kaidera  liueb.  It  grows  readily  in  a  poor  BOil,  and  is  one  of  tfao 
Sret  plaola  to  appear  on  newly-formed  islands  in  the  Paciflc.  Tiie  male  Bowers  are  in 
long  Hpikea,  the  fetnaJe  flowers  in  aliorter  branches.  Tlie  flowers  are  frequently  gathered 
before  expanding  and  boiJed  with  meat.  Tlioir  deliglitful  and  very  powerful  fragrance 
lias  made  tbe  plant  a  favorite  eveiywhere,  and  it  is  iJie  subject  of  continual  alluaiona  ia 
Sanskrit  poetry  under  tbe  name  Ketaka.  Oil  impregoated  witli  tbe  odor  of  tbe  flowers, 
and  the  distilied  water  of  tbem,  are  highly  esteemed  East  Indian  perfumes.  The  aeeds 
are  eatable,  and  the  fleshy  part  ol  the  drupes,  which  grow  together  in  ia^o  beads,  ia 
eaten  ia  limes  of  scarcity,  as  ia  the  soft  while  liase  of  tbe  leaves.  The  termiual  buds  are 
eat«a  like  those  of  palms.  The  spongy  end  juicy  branches  are  cut  into  small  pieces  as 
food  for  cattle.  Tbe  leaves  are  used  for  thatching,  aod  for  making  a  kind  of  umbrella 
•  common  in  India,  and  their  tough  longitudinal  Uhera  for  making  mats  and  cordage. 
The  roots  are  spindle  abaped,  and  are  composed  of  tough  fibers;  tbey  are  liierefora  split 
up  by  basket-makers  and  used  for  tying  their  work. — Hore  valuable,  however,  aa  a 
fibrous  plant  is  an  allied  species.  P.  tiUiBua  or  P.  vaeoa,  the  Vacoa.  of  Maudtiua,  which  if 
permitted  grows  lo  a  height  of  about  30  ft. ,  but  from  continual  croppiiig  of  its  leaves 
Is  usually  dwarfed  lo  6  or  10  feeL  The  fibers  of  its  leaves  are  usmI  ^r  making  the 
vaeoa  bagt,  which  constitute  so  considerable  au  article  of  export  from  Haurilius,  rivaliag 
in  cheapness  and  usefulness  tbe  gunny  bags  of  India.  The  leaves  are  cut  every  eecood 
year,  and  each  plant  yields  enough  U>  make  two  large  bttgs.  ImioediatelT  on  being  cif 
ofl  the  leaves  ate  aplit  into  fillets,  which  are  nearly  an  iuch  broad  at  tbe  base,  but  taper 
to  a  point,  and  are  8  or  4  ft.  long.  One  of  these  will  support  a  bag  of  sugar  of  about 
140  lbs.  without  breaking.  The  aerial  roots  of  the  vacoa  are  bo  fibrous  as  to  be  used  for 
making  painl-brusbes  for  coarse  purposes. 


BCBEir-FBO?ZLUIK,  Thk,  Is  of  the  samt 
but  with  the  narrow  thread  exaggerated  Into 


construction  aa  the  common  screw  (q.v.), 
,  broad,  thin  plate,  and  the  cylinder  dimin- 
)  a  mere  spindle.     One  complete  turn  of 
such  a  screw  is  shown  in  fig.  1.     Now  if  a  screw 
of  this  form  were  turned  round  in  an  unyielding 
substance,  aa  wood.  It  would! or  each  turn  advance 
as  much  as  the  center  of  the  blade  (or  thread)  had 
moved  along  the  spindle  in  forming  the  screw, 
i.e.,  the  distance  ah.    If,  on  tbe  other  hand,  tbo 
screw  itself  were  prevented  from  moving  longl- 
ludinally,  and  the  piece  of  wood  not  fixed,  the  latter 
would  t>c  compelled  to  advance  along  the  screw 
Fio,  I.  the  same  distance  ab.    When  the  screw  is  fljcd 

beneath  a  ship,  and  made  to  revolve  in  the  water, 
the  case  Ilea  between  tbe  two  jiiet  supposed,  the  screw  moves  forward,  and  with  it  the 
ship,  and  the  water  in  which  it  has  been  working  moves  backward.  The  backward 
motion  should  only  Im  small  proportionately,  ancTlhe  ratio  between  it  and  the  aum  of 
the  backward  motion  of  the  water  and  the  forward  motion  of  the  ship  la  <»1I«1  tbe  »iip, 
which  in  well-designed  vessels  has  a  value  of  from  0.1  to  0.2S. 

It  is  obvious  also  that  on  tbe  same  spindle  there  may  be  more  than  one  blade,  pro- 
Tided  that  all  the  blades  have  tbe  same  pitch  or  rate  of  progres^on  along  the  spindle  (in 
flg.  1  fli  is  the  pitch  at  tbe  screw).  Screws  have  thus  been  formed  with  two,  three,  four, 
and  six  blades  or  arms,  but  the  form  most  commonly  used  is  two  blades  for  ships  of 
war.  and  three  or  four  blades  In  the  merchant  service. 

If  the  screw  bo  cut  off  before  attaining  the  length  a£  of  a  whole  COnvolutloQ,  as  at  t^ 
the  portion  ae  will  atil!  retain  all  tbe  properties  of  the  screw.     ■■-•■----->■ 
screws  were  tried  of  the  length  of  a 
whole  convolution,  or  even  two  whole 


In  the  eailier  attempts 
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tape.  The  best  results  are  obtained 
when  the  sum  of  the  lengths,  measured 
parallel  to  the  center  line  of  tbe  shaft 
of  ali  ilie  blades,  is  equal  to  atx)ut  0.4 
of  the  pitch.  This  holds  equally 
good  for  two,  three,  or  four  bladed 
propellers,  so  that  if  r  eauals  the 
number  of  blades,  then  the  length  of 
one  blade,  or  ae,  would  be  expressed 
..  .L  ..  0.4  0*  .  , 
by  the  equation  ac  = .    A  four 

bladed  screw  of  this  kind,  and  of  a 

form  very  generally  used  in  the  mar-  |.^  ^ 

chant  navv,  is  shown  in  flg.  %. 

The  following  are  t]ie  technical  terms  applied  to  tbe  scr^w-pnqwUer    Tb«  tlu^ft  !■ 


\J 
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tbe  C]'liDdrical  axis  on  -nhlch  llie  Bcnw  nvolTes,  and  fs  the  medium  for  commnnicating 
to  it  (be  power  of  the  Bteam-eogine;  the  Wade  la  the  thread  of  the  scraw;  the  piieh.  the 
length  of  Bbaft  on  which  tbe  blade  would  make  one  complete  turn;  tbe  dtatneier  ia 
ttie  dialaQce  between  the  tips  of  oppoeile  blades;  and  the  length  is  the  diatanc«  from  the 
^nt  to  the  back  edge  of  blade  projected  upon  a  fore  and  aft  plane. 

The  application  of  the  acrew  to  the  propulsion  of  a  vessel  through  the  watef  ie  not 
new.  In  1803  Dr.  Bliorter,  an  English  mechanician,  produced  motion  hj  its  agencv: 
but  his  discovery  was  valueleaa,  aa  ibe  ateam-engine  had  not  then  been  prBcticaily 
applied  to  navigation.  Those  who  first  employed  Watt'a  engine  on  b<iard  ship  adopted 
the  paddle-wheel,  the  success  of  which  turned  attention  from  the  screw  fornearly  tLirty 

CJ.  At  length,  in  1888,  Mr.  B.  Woodcroft  patented  a  screw-propeller  with  an  increas- 
pitch ;  and  four  years  later.  Mr.  P.  P.  Smith  patented  a  screw  making  two  whole 
turns,  which  he  reduced  in  1888,  to  one  whole  turn.  Inl837heandCapt.ErIC8Son,an 
American  inventor,  brought  the  matter  practically  forward  on  the  Thames,  where  s 
Hoall  screw-steamer,  *5  ft,  long,  8  ft.  broad,  and  of  27  in.  draught,  t«wed  the  T<^onta  of 
680  tons  axaimt  tide  at  4^  knots  an  hour.  In  1839  an  American  gentleman  had  the 
iWert  StixMan  built  for  him  by  Messrs.  Laird,  with  which  he  reached  America.  The 
British  admiralty,  however,  refused  any  support  to  the  new  propeller,  until  ttie  success 
of  the  Arehxmede*,  built  In  1838,  of  283  tons  and  80  horse-power,  which  was  ezlilbited 
at  the  principal  ports,  rendered  opposition  no  longer  possible.  The  admiralty,  then,  as 
an  experiment,  constructed  the  SattUr,  from  the  trials  of  which  vessel  many  valuable 
data  for  the  a  crew-propeller  have  been  derived.  Meanwhile,  in  1838,  Mr.  James  Lowe 
had  shown  that  the  length  of  the  screw  abould  not  exceed  jth  of  the  pitch;  and  after 
actual  and  successive  trials,  the  screw  of  the  Battler  was  cut  down  from  S  ft.  9  in.  to 
1  ft.  8  inchea.  These  experiments  ealablished  the  screw  as  a  rival  to  the  paddle-whcol; 
and  its  advantage  for  shins  of  war  became  incontestable,  as,  from  tbe  entire  submer- 
gence of  the  propeller,  ana  consequent  lowncss  of  its  en^nea  In  the  ship,  the  chances 
of  injury  from  an  enemy's  shot  were  reduced  almost  to  nothing.  Some  of  the  groat 
steam-companies— notably  the  Peninsula  and  Orieutal  company — also  patroniEea  it, 
•nd  tt  was  found  of  great  value  as  an  auxiliary  in  sailing- vessels.  Tbe  result  is  that, 
attbis  time,  Itausefn  the  American  navy  ia  slmost  univerAl,  except  in  cases  where  want 
of  BUfDdent  depth  of  water,  or  other  special  circumstance,  causes  the  paddle-wheel  atill 
to  be  employed. 

Several  varieties  of  screw  have  been  introduced,  each  finding  many  supporter*.  The 
one  which  was  for  many  years  used  in  the  British  navy  was  mvented  by  Mr.  R.  Grif- 
fiths. In  it  the  blades,  in  place,  of  rising  from  a  small  bou,  as  in  fig.  S,  apring  from  a 
hollow  sphere  occupying  i  the  screw's  diameter.  This  arrangement  was  adopted  because 
experiment  proved  Uiat  the  central  portions  of  tbe  bladea  of  tbe  ordinary  screw  absorb 
■bout  20  per  cent  of  the  propelling  power,  while  they  produce  little  useful  effect,  from 
the  circumstance  that  at  that  part  (especially  in  screws  of  a  coarse  pitch)  the  blade  is 
nearly  in  a  line  with  the  shaft,  and  acts  at  right  angles  on  the  water,  causing  only  a 
disturbance  of  that  portion  on  which  (he  outer  and  more  powerful  end  of  the  blade 
operates.  The  globe,  on  the  other  hand,  revolves  with  little  friction.  A  further  im< 
provement  was  effected  by  bending  the  tips  of  the  blades  a  little  over  backward,  so 
that  the  face  of  tbe  blade  striking  the  water  was  partly  convex.  The  older  propellers 
had  blades  which  increased  in  width  uniformly  from  boss  to  lip.  These  were  found  to 
create  much  vibration  in  tbe  ship,  and  the  "leading"  corner  is  therefore  rounded  away. 
as  shown  in  fig.  2,  This  ia  alao  done  in  Qrifflths's  propeller,  but  he  probably  carries  the 
principle  to  excess  in  cutting  away  also  tbe  "  following"  corner,  and  so  lessening  (be 
effective  eurlace  of  the  blade.  A  propeller  Invented  by  Mr.  Hirsch,  and  known  by  his 
name,  has  been  lately  successfully  tried  by  the  Admiralty,  and  may  probably  be  mud) 
nted  by  them  in  future. 

One  difflculty  in  the  uw  of  the  screw  aa  an  auxiliary  in  sailing-ships  is  that  In  • 
good  wind  the  screw  seriously  Impedes  the  sailing.  To  prevent  tnis,  various  devices 
are  resorted  to.  In  some  cases,  the  screw  is  disconnected  from  the  abaft,  and  left  to 
revolve  freely  ;  in  others,  as  in  most  ships  of  war.  It  is  disconnected  and  hoisted  alto- 
gether out  of  the  water  by  means  of  an  iron  frameworK  worked  above  the  screw  in  a 
•ort  of  well.  Messrs.  Maudslay  havepatenteda  "  feathering-screw,"  which,  by  a  simple 
RpparatuB,  can,  when  the  steam-power  is  not  required,  have  the  blades  turned  into  a 
l&e  with  the  ^ip's  keel,  and  the  screw  {which  must  be  two-bladed)  fastened  in  a  verti- 
cal position.    When  thus  treated,  the  screw  la  out  of  danger,  and  forms  no  impediment 


to  the  ship's  jprogresr 

The  usual  position  t ._,  ,„-, — 

which  it  levolvea  paseing,  parallel  to  the  keel,  into  the  engine-room.    Many  vessela 


The  usual  pMltion  for  the  screw  is  immediately  before  the  stem-poet,  the  shaft  on 


hare  been  built,  espedally  for  the  great  transatlantic  companies,  with  t 
one  under  each  quarter.  These  have  independent  action,  and  aa  one  can  therefore  be 
leveived  while  the  other  goes  ahead,  great  atoering-power  is  imparted;  so  much  ao,  that 
vessela  constructed  on  this  principle  are  said  to  be  able  to  turn  in  their  own  length.  For 
a  given  power,  a  twin-screw  vessel  draws  leas  water,  owing  to  the  lessened  diameter  of 
(be  propiellen,  than  an  ordinary  screw-ateamer.  Aa  the  action  of  tbe  screw  depends  on 
the  cotuparative  immobility  of  the  water  In  which  it  acts,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Us  full  power,  that  it  should  be  completely  immersed,  and  that  there  should  be 
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nearly  S  ft  of  water  above  the  top  of  the  npper  blade.  It  follows  from  this  that,  eeteri* 
paHbut,  the  screw-vessel  will  draw  more  water  than  the  paddle-Bteamer;  for  in  Inr^ 
Bteamera  the  acrew  ia  from  IS  to  18  ft.  Id  diameter,  and  in  the  Croat  Battem  it 
reacued  24.    See  Hteam  Nattoatioh. 

It  DOW  ODly  remains  to  notice  the  coropaiaUTe  advantage  of  the  paddle  and  screw. 
'  Under  favorable  circumstances,  in  ahips  of  equal  tounaffe  and  power,  there  is  little  dif- 
ference in  speed  or  force.  Before  Ihe  wind,  tbe  paddle  has  a  slight  advantage;  with 
tlie  wind  ahead,  the  resistance  offered  by  the  paddle-bozea  transfers  Ihe  advantage  to 
the  screw.  Fastened  stern  to  stern,  the  screw-ship  drags  Ibe  paddla-sbip;  but  fastened 
bow  to  bow,  the  same  result  la  not  found.  This  is,  however,  rather  U>  be  attributed  to 
tbe  loss  of  power  in  a  paddle-sblp  when  not  in  proffresB  (see  Paddle  Wheel),  than  to 
any  at^lusl  superiority  of  screw.  Ia  a  long  voyage,  nowever,  Ibe  gain  ia  distinctly  with 
the  Bcnjw;  because  the  weight  of  fuel  borne  at  starting  sinks  the  paddles  loo  low  in  the 
water,  and  probably  its  cxbaustion  at  tbe  end  of  the  voyage  deprives  them  of  their 
proper  dip;  whereas,  with  ordinary  manHgement.  the  screw  will  always  be  immersed. 
Agiiin,  rolling  deprives  the  paddle  of  mucli  power;  while  pitching  deprives  the  screw 
oiite  proper  matrix;  but  the  balance  of  loss  in  tempestuous  wcatlier  is  in  favor  of  tha 
screw.  It  lias  bccnalready  shown  that  in  men-of-war  the  screw  is  the  most  useful  agent; 
and  as  an  additional  reason  may  be  adduced  the  clear  broadside  which  it  allows  for  tbe 
guns.  On  tbe  other  hand,  in  point  of  comfort  to  the  passengers,  the  advantage  lies 
unquestionably  with  the  paddle;  for  the  rapid  revolution  of  the  heavy  acrew  on  a  abaft 
extending  half  the  ahip's  length,  produces  a  coulinuoua  ar.d  very  unpieasant  vibration: 
while  the  lower  position  oe  the  engines  and  screw  gives  the  vessel  a  deep  roll. 


lakes  and  rivers,  where  the  water  Is  smooth  and  the  vojage  short,  paddles  are  l»9t,  and 
more  especially  so  when  the  water  becomes  often  shallow  or  is  choked  with  weeds, 
which  would  soon  clog  the  screw. 

In  scientific  language  the  motion  of  a  vessel  by  means  o(  a  screw,  is  said  to  be  due 
to  the  forward  reaction  of  tbo  water  in  which  the  propeller  revolves  upon  the  blades, 
and  through  tht'm  upon  the  whole  vessel.  In  order  tnat  this  useful  reaction  may  bear 
tbe  largest  possible  ratio  to  tbe  work  done  by  Uie  engine,  it  is  essential  that  the  form  of 
the  sbip  aft  should  bo  such  b«  will  secure  tliat  plenty  of  water  ahall  always  have  acceai 
to  tbe  forward  side  of  tbe  screw  as  the  vessel  goes  along.  Thla  has  been  demonstrated 
by  tbe  experimental  alterations  in  the  afler-lwdy  of  the  2)ui<ir/(I34e),  and  still  more 
■trikingly  by  placing  a  diak  of  the  same  diameter  as  the  propeller  in  front  of  it.  It  the 
propeller  be  worked  in  these  circumstances,  the  vessel  will  not  move  forward  at  all, 
ttltbough  the  power  given  out  by  the  engines  remains  as  before. 

BCKET-WSSirCH,  a  tool  used  for  giBsping  the  flat  sides  of  the  heads  of  large  screws, 
mich  as  are  used  in  engines  and  other  large  works.  The  heads  are  usually  octagonal 
laterally,  and  the  wrench  is  made  of  two  portions  like  hammers  sliding  one  upon  the 
Other,  BD  that  screw-beads  can  be  grasped  of  different  sizes,  and  Iha  handle  forms  tlie 
lever  by  which  tliev  are  turned  round.  The  screw-key  is  only  a  more  simple  kind  of 
wrench,  which  will  only  act  upon  screws  of  two  sizes,  fitting  the  jaws  at  eacn  and. 

SCSIBBLES.    Bee  SpraNiHO. 

8CEIBB  (Heb,  S^er;  Qi.  QrammaUun,  IfomodidaAaioi),  among  tbe  Jews,  oii^nally  o 
kind  of  military  officer,  whose  business  appear?  to  have  been  the  recruiting  ana  organ- 
Iringoftmopa  Hie  leWlngof  war-laxes.  and  the  like.  At  a  later  period,  eapaelslG' «< 
the  lime  nt  Ohrlflt,  it  had  come  to  designate  a  learned  man,  a  doctor  of  the  law.  Chriat 
himself  recognizes  them  as  a  legal  auUiority  (Mattb.  ixiii.  S);  they  were  the  praervera 
of  traditions,  and  formed  a  kina  of  police  in  the  temple  and  synamgues,  together  with 
the  higb-priests;  and  the  people  reverenced  them,  or  were  expectS  to  reverence  them. 
in  an  emment  degree.  They  were  to  be  found  all  over  the  country  of  Palestine,  and 
occupied  the  rank  and  profession  of  both  lawyers  and  theologians.  Their  public  fleld 
of  action  was  thus  probably  tbreefold:  they  were  either  aasessors  of  the  sanhedrim,  or 
public  teachers,  or  administrators  and  lawyers.  Many  of  these  teachers  had  special 
class-rooms  somewhere  in  tbe  temple  of  Jerusalem,  where  tbe  pupils  deaUned  Id  the 
calling  of  a  Habbl  sat  at  their  'feet.  The  calling  of  a  scribe  being  gratuitous,  it  was 
incumbent  upon  every  one  of  them  to  learn  and  exercise  some  trade.  Those  scribes 
who  were  not  eminent  enough  to  rise  to  the  higher  branches  of  their  profession,  to  enter 
the  sanhedrim,  to  be  practical  lawyers,  or  to  hold  schools  of  their  own.  occupied  them- 
selves in  copying  the  book  of  the  law  or  the  prophets,  in  writing  phylacteries,  con- 
tracts, letters  of  divorce,  and  the  like.  Their  social  position  was  naturally  in  acconl- 
snce  with  their  talents  and  their  importance,  The  apostles,  not  learned  enough,  for  tht 
most  part,  to  tw  acritjes,  are  promised  to  become  "scriljes"  ot  the  kingdom  ^Ood,  etc. 
See  Phahiskbs,  Halacha,  Haooada,  MiDitAsa,  Mishna,  Talmcd. 

SCEIBE,  AnousTTK  Eua&SE,  a  French  dramatic  writer,  son  of  a  wealthy  silkmercei 
of  Paris,  was  born  in  1791.  Educated  for  the  ie^al  profession,  he  soon  deserted  it  foi 
dramatic  authorship.  His  flrst  piece,  Lti  Demit,  written  by  him  ia  conjunction  with 
Germain  Delavigne  (brother  of  Caaimir  Delavigne).  was  played  in  1811.  but  till  1816  ho 
caimot  be  said  to  have  achieved  a  decided  success.  Since  that  lime,  p'  "  •  ■  -  - 
vaudevilles,  from  his  pen  have  followed  each  other  with  the  most  aatoulal 


pieces,  chiefly 
aoing  rapidity; 
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and  In  mich  demand  were  tb^  at  the  hand  of  theatrical  maoagere,  thftt  Bertbe  estA- 
liflhed  a  sort  of  dramatic  manulactoiy,  In  which  numerous  eoiiaborateuTa  were  conBtautlj 
at  work  under  his  suDerrlBion.  His  plota  are  iniereating,  and  his  dialogue,  light  amt 
iparUiag;  and  not  a  few  of  bis  piecw  have  been  aduUed  for  the  Bngllsh  stage.  Bcribo 
also  wrote  Tarious  noTels,  And  cempoeed  the  Hbrttti  for  a  condderable  number  of  well- 
known  operas,  incladingiAuatUeU!),  An  Diawlo,  Sobtrt  It  I>iailt,  and  Let  Evgwnol*. 
Be  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1686,  and  died  Feb.  20,  1881. 

pyntTWTTiB  in  joinerj,  fitting  the  ends  of  pieces  of  wood  togettker.  so  tliat  the  fibers 
may  be  at  riglit  angles,  and  the  end  cut  away  acroee  the  fibers. 

SCBIBinEB,  Charlsb,  1821-71,  b.  Sew  York  ;  grandBon  of  a  Presbyterian  minister; 
educated  at  tlie  university  of  New  York,  and  Princeton  college,  where  be  ^aduated  in 
1840.     He  studied  for  the  bar,  but  on  account  of  feeble  health,  did  not  be^n  practice. 


-J  New  York,  and  publlahed  the  works  of  Headley,   Willis,  Mitchell   ("Ik 

Marvel"),  Dr.  Holland,  McCosb.  Dr.  BusLnell,  etc.  In  1857  the  firm  associated  with  it 
Mr.Cliarles  W cl ford, and  ecitered  beavilv  into  the  importation  of  books  from  England:  it 
also  entered  extensively  into  the  manufacture  of  educational  books,  and  in  1870  estab- 
lished Beribneff  Monifiiy,  wliich  under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland,  achieved 
great  popularity.  On  the  death  of  Mr.  Bcribner,  in  18TI,  the  Ann  was  re-OTgunized 
under  the  name  Scribaer,  ArmstroDg  &  Co.    It  Is  now  known  as  Cliarles  Bcribncr's  Sons. 

■CUF  Is  a  certificate  (usually  about  the  dze  and  abearance  of  a  bank-note)  of  a  per- 
son's sliare  or  sbarea  in  a  joint-slock  undertaking.  It  u  issued  on  the  parly  signing  a 
contract  of  copartnery,  and  is  ret^ned  by  tum  until  an  act  of  the  legislature,  or  some 
other  formality,  establishes  the  company,  and  authorizes  the  opening  of  regular  books 
for  entering  the  names  of  shareholders  and  the  transfer  of  stock.  In  many  instances 
Mrip^a  unauthorizedly  sold,  and  made  an  object  of  speculatioD;  the  party  to  whom  it 
was  assigned,  however,  remains  botmd  by  the  contract  which  he  has  subscribed,  until 
relieved  of  bis  obligaUons  by  tranafer  in  Uie  company's  books. 

ieUTE>,  Edwabd,  an  English  engraver  in  the  chalk  and  dott«d  manner,  was  bom 
at  Alcester  In  177S  and  died  in  1841.  He  is  best  known  ae  an  illnstrator  of  many 
costly  books. 

BCRITSHXB,  PoEDBKicz  Hbrbt  Ambbose,  LL.D.,  b.  England.  1813;  graduated 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  183G;  became  assistant-master  of  the  Eicg's  school,  Sber- 
bome;  curate  of  Sandford,  Orcas,  Bomereet,  in  18S9;  was  appointed  bead  master  of  Fal- 
mouth schoolin  .1846;  rector  of  Qcnans,  Cornwall,  in  1861;  in  1870  one  of  the  English 
company  of  revisers  of  the  authorized  version  of  tbe  New  Testament.  He  has  published 
A  Supfiement  to  Ou  AutAoru^d  Yertion  of  Vie  New  Teitament ;  A  Coliation  of  about 
TiBBrUu  ManitterwU  ed  ^  Qre^  Tittament  depittiUd  in  Englaiui ;  ContnlniCum*  to  Ihe 
OriUeum  ^  Vie  New  Tettament.  being  tAe  Introduetion  to  lh«  Codeoi  Augterm*  and  F^ftJi 
eOigr  Manuieriptt ;  Sovum  liibirTuiUrim  Oraeum,  text  <tf  Stephmi*  of  1560,  loiih  Variout 
Rndiag*  o/  Baa,  TiKhatdorf,  TregtlUt,  etc.;  Plain  Intrcdurium  to  tht  Criticism  of  the  New 
Tedamaa ;  Cmniridge  Paragmph  BibU.     He  d.  In  1881. 

■CBIVXnBt  TiUST,  or  Wbitkb'b  Cbakf.  A  nervous  disorder  wboae  location 
b  in  the  motor  nerres  of^at  part  of  the  hand  usaally  en^sed  in  holding  the  pen.  It 
b  accompanied  bv  p^n  and  by  symptoms  of  paralysis,  which  in  some  cases  it  practically 
ia  Under  its  Inflnence  the  muscular  movements  of  tbe  thumb  and  forefinger  become  un^ 
controllable;  and  If  the  effort  to  write  be  continued,  despite  the  warning  symptoms,  the 
writing  is  illegible,  while  the  disorder  la  increased.  Of  late  years  it  has  become  much 
the  custom  wltb  those  who  are  professional  writers  to  bold  the  pen  between  tbe  fore  and 


middle  fingers,  thus  avoiding  the  strain  on  the  muscles  and  nerves  of  Uie  thumb,  and 
gaining  a  bstter  support  for  the  pen  itself  than  is  afforded  by  the  old  conventional 
method  BO  teDaclousl^  adhered  to  by  writing-masters.    The  treatment  of  writer's  cramp 


includes  rest  and  a  stimulating  diet,  tonics,  especially  iron,  with  sometimes  the  applica 
tiou  of  a  galvanic  current  to  Uie  part  involvei^  and  sometimea  tbe  use  of  strychnine,  by 
prescription. 

BCBOPITLA,  or  BcitoPBUIiA,  vnis,  antil  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  regarded  as  con- 
•iatinx  essentially  of  Indolent  glandular  tumors,  occurring  frequently  tn  tbe  neck,  sup- 
pnrating  slowly  and  Imperfectly,  and  healing  with  difficulty.  Becent  pathologists, 
however,  have  given  a  more  extended  meaning  to  the  word  tert^^ila.  According  to  them 
it  signifies  a  certain  disease  or  defect  of  the  constitution,  in  which  there  Is  a  tendency  to 
tbe  production  and  deposition  of  a  substance  called  tubercle  In  various  tissues  and 
organs;  and  tubercle  must  thus  be  regarded  as  tbe  essential  element  of  scrofula.  It 
doea  not  follow,  however,  that  a  deposit  of  tubercle  should  actually  occur  in  every  case 
of  scrofula.  The  tenden^  is  present,  and  the  abncDce  or  presence  of  the  deposit  depends 
upon  tbe  extent  of  the  affection,  and  is  detenfiined  by  various  causes. 

Sir  James  Paget,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pathologists,  very  clearly  sums  up  what  i^ 
goneraliy  nnderstood  by  scrofula  in  the  following  paragraph ;  "  It  is  a  State  of  constltu 
Uon  distinguished  In  some  measure  by  pecullaritiee  otappeanoce  even  during  liealth. 
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bat  much  more  hf  pecaUar  liability  to  certain  dlMascB,  including  pulmonarf  phtbl^ 
The  diief  of  these  'Bcrofnloua"  dUeaaes  are  variouB  sweUiDgs  of  the  lymphatic  elands, 
iLTidng  from  c&uses  wtilch  would  be  inadequate  to  prodace  them  in  ordinary  healthy 
pereoQH.  The  Hwellings  are  duo  aometimeB  to  mere  enlargement,  as  from  an  increaae  of 
natural  structure,  sometimes  to  chronic  inflammation,  Bomelim^s  lo  an  acute  inflammalioB 
orabacees,  Bometlmes  U>  tuberculous  diaease  of  the  gUnds.  But  besides  these.  It  is  usual  to 
T-'dcon  as ' '  scrofulous"  aaectiona  certain  chronic  inflammations  of  the  jointa ;  slowly  pro. 
greeaiTe  "carious"  ulcerations  of  bones;  clirooicand  frequent  ulcers  on  the  cornea,  oph- 
thalmia (q.  v.),  attended  with  extreme  intolerance  of  light,  but  with  little,  if  any,  of  Iheordi 
nary  consequences  of  inflammation;  frequent  chronic  absceMes;  pustulee.or  other  cutane- 
ous eruptions,  frequently  appearing  upon  slight  affection  of  the  healthor  local  irritalion; 
tabitual  BwelliuK  and  catarrh  of  the  mucous  raembiane  of  the  nose;  habitual  swelling 
of  the  upper  lip.  '  It  is  obvious  that  altbouKh  the  above-named  forms  of  disease  are 
often  more  or  less  coincident,  ttiey  have  nothing  sufficiently  in  common  to  Justify  the 
eeneral  appellation  of  »erofulou».     They  are  certainly  not  all  tuberculous  diseases,  and 

ir  James  Paget  doubts  whether  the  proposal  to  make  iorofvU>us  and  tvitreulaia 

*e  terms  is  practical,  since  (lie  former,  as  generally  employed,  has  a  much 

niuci  Diguiuijance  than  the  latter. 

The  word  is  derived  from  the  Lat.  tercfa.  a  sow,  it  being  supposed  that  this  animal 
wasespecially  liable  to  tumors  such  as  occur  in  this  disease.  The  Greek  and  Arabic 
names  for  the  disease  are  similarly  derived  from  the  words  signifjine  "swine"  in  these 
languages.  While  aerofiila  was  the  popular,  struma  (supposed  to  be  derived  from  itrao, 
I  heap  up)  used  by  Gebus,  Pliny,  and  other  Latin  wniers,  was  the  classical  name  for 
llie  disease.  The  vulgar  English  name,  &e  king'imit,  is  derived  from  tbe  long-cheriBbed 
belief  that  scrofulous  tumors  and  abscesses  could  be  cured  by  the  royal  touch.  Multi- 
tudes of  patients  were  submitted  to  this  treatment,  and,  as  the  old  historians  assert,  with 
perfect  success,  from  tbe  time  of  Edward  the  confessor  to  the  reign  of  queen  Anne.  The 
writer  of  tbe  article  "scrofula"  in  Tfie  Stgluh  Of/elapadia,  mentions  Uie  curious  historical 
facta  that  "tbe  old  Jitcobil«s  considered  that  this  power  did  not  descend  to  Mary,  Will- 
iam, or  Anne,  as  they  did  not  possess  a  full  hereditary  title,  or,  in  other  words,  did  not 
roign  by  divine  right  The  kings  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  have,  we  believe,  never  put 
this  power  to  tbe  proof;  and  the  oRlce  for  the  ceremony,  which  appears  in  our  liturgy  as 
late  as  1719,  has  been  silently  omitted.  The  exiled  princes  of  the  house  of  Stuart  were 
suppose'!  to  have  inherited  this  virtue,  Coi-te,  in  the  well-known  note  to  tbe  first  vol- 
ume of  his  Ilietory  of  England,  mentions  the  case  of  one  Christopher  Lowel,  who,  iu 
1716,  went  to  Avienon,  where  the  court  was  then  held,  and  received  a  temporary  cure, 
and  when  prince  Charles  Edward  was  at  Eolyroodhouse  in  Oct. ,  1745,  he,  although  onlr 
claiming  to  be  prince  of  Wales  and  regent,  touched  a  female  child  for  the  king^s  evil, 
who  in  31  days  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly  cured."  The  practice  was  introduced  by 
Henry  VII.  of  pn-senting  the  patient  with  a  small  coin  (gold  or  silver).  The  Prenii 
kings  also  touched  for  the  "evil,"  the  practice  being  traced  back  1o  Clevis,  481 
A.D.  On  Easter  Sunday.  1686.  Lonis  XIV.  is  said  to  have  touched  1600  persona,  using 
(he  words;  Le  royle  t/>ue!is;  IHea  U  ffueritu  (the  king  touches  tliee;  may  God  cure  thee). 
See  Chami)crs'a  Biiok  of  Day*,  i.  83.  The  literature  of  Ihia  curious  subject  is  somewhat 
extensive.  The  reader  who  wishes  to  pursue  the  inquiry  turtlieris  referred  to  Tooker'a 
Cliarisma,  at*  iJonum  SancUim,^,  etc.,  1697;  Browne's  Clio^ixma  BofilicoTi,  or  the  Royal 
Oift of  HealiTig Strumas,  etc.,  1684;  and  Beckett's  .JVm  and  Impartial  Inquiry  into  the 
Aniiqtiity  and  Effleaey  of  Touching  for  the  King'*  EbU,  17SS.  The  subject  is  also  ex- 
amined by  bishop  BouRilas  in  his  Crtterion,  or  Miraeltt  Btamintd,  17S4;  by  Colquboun. 
in  his  /ns  Bmelata,  1836  (who  attributes  the  cure  to  animal  magnetism);  and  by  Howitt 
in  his  Hi»tory  of  the  Supernafvral  in  all  Age*  and  NationB,  1B68. 

Scrofula  is  a  disease  of  early  life,  and  when  it  does  not  exhibit  any  of  its  manifesta- 
tions  before  the  period  of  maturity  it  seldom  shows  itself  afterward. 

In  all  systematic  descriptions  of  this  disease,  two  varieties  of  the  scrofulous  habit  oi 
diathesis  are  given,  viz.,  tlie  sanguine  or  terovi,  and  tbe  phlegmatic  or  melanehoHe.  In 
the  tanguine,  there  is  a  general  want  of  muscular  development,  the  limbs  being  soft  and 
flabby;  the  skin  ii  fair  and  tliin;  the  features  are  delicate,  the  rosy  hue  of  the  cheeks 
contrasting  strongly  with  the  surrounding  paleness;  the  eyes  are  gray  or  blue,  and  the 
oye-lasbcslong  and  silken;  the  bair  flue  and  light-calore<l  or  reddish;  and  the  ends  of 
lue  ilugers  broad  and  expanded,  with  convex  nails  bent  over  them;  the  intellect  is 
lively  and  precocious,  and  there  is  often  considerable  beauty.  In  the  pfJegmatie  variety 
the  skin  is  pale  or  ruddy,  dark,  and  often  horsb ;  the  general  appearance  dull  and  heavy; 
tbe  hair  dark  and  coarse;  and  the  mind  usually  slow  and  torpid. 

Children  in  whom  the  scrofulous  constitution  is  strongly  marked  often  present  that 
narrow  and  projecting  form  of  the  chest  to  which  tbe  terra  ''pigeon-breasted"  is  com- 
monly given;  moreover,  the  abdomen  is  enlarged,  the  limbs  wasted,  and  the  circula- 
tion languid,  in  consequence  of  which  Ihey  are  especially  liable  to  chilblains.  Tbe 
digestive  orcnns  are  so  commonly  affected — as  is  evidenced  by  irregular  action  of  the 
bowels,  fetid  breath  and  evscuations,  furred  tongue,  capricious  appetite,  etc. — that,  in 
tbe  opinion  of  the  late  Dr.  Todd,  "strumous  dyspepsia  presents  a  more  cbaracteristic 
r...         .  .i.i_i_i.,.  ..,,.,  ,     .  ^  jj^  beon  drawn  of 

a  beredilaiy;  indeed. 
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there  is  no  disease  which  is  nearly  so  often  tnuemUted  from  parent  to  oSeprlng  u  eoof- 
ola.  There  is,  however,  scarcely  bdj  doubt  that  it  may  be  acquired  under  the  action  o( 
various  unfavorable  exciting  causes,  wiiicb  may  be  racked  together  "as  causes  of 
debility."  Among  them  may  be  especiully  noticed  (1)  ItiauDlcient  and  improper  food; 
(2)  Impure  air;  Ifi)  Inaufflcient  expoBure  lo  direct  aunU^htj  (4)  Expoeure  to  wet  and 
cold,  iad  U>  Buddcn  cliangea  ol  temperature,  espedaliy  if  Uie  clotbinK  be  insufficient; 
(G)  Excessive  and  continued  fatigue,  whether  bodily  or  mental;  and  (6)  Intense  and 
prolonged  anxiety  or  mental  depression. 

We  shall  Qrst  lay  down  the  general  princlpiea  of  treatment  to  be  adopted  with  thti 
view  of  improTing  the  healUi  in  the  case  of  a  person  prcseottog  either  merely  the  general 
indications  of  a  scrofulous  habit  of  body,  or  some  of  its  local  manifestationa,  and  wo 
shall  then  conclude  with  a  brief  notice  of  a  few  of  those  particular  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease which  most  frequently  come  under  the  attention  of  the  medical  practitiooer. 

The  diet  should  be  nutritious  and  sufficiently  abundant,  and  animal  food  should  be 
given  at  least  twice  daily.  Dishes  containing  eggs  and  milk  may  usually  be  taken  with 
advantage.  If  the  patient  is  not  very  young,  a  Httle  bitter  ale  taken  at  an  early  dinner 
will  often  promote  digestion  ;  if,  tiowever,  it  causea  flushing  or  much  sleepiness,  it  must 
be  discootmued.  A  in*tber  witli  scrofula  should  always  provide  a  healthy  wet-nurse  for 
her  ctiild,  as  Buckling  in  such  a  ease  is  injurious  both  to  parent  and  offspring.  Flannel 
should  always  (both  in  summer  and  winter)  be  worn  next  the  skin  during  the  day,  and 
the  clothing  must  always  be  sutHcienl  to  keep  the  extremities  warm.  Constant  residence 
in  pure  and  dry  air  should  be  enforced  as  far  as  possible.  Unfortunately,  the  climate  of 
Qreat  Britain  is  by  no  means  favorable  to  those  possessing  the  scrofulous  habit,  and  it  is 
often  very  difflcuit  for  the  physician  to  decide  as  to  the  ciioice  of  the  most  suitable  resi- 
dence. On  this  subject,  Mr.  Savory,  in  his  essay  on  "  Scrofula"  in  Holmes's  Sj/ftfm  of 
Surgery,  vol.  i.,  1660.  remarks  that  "it  is  surely  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  warm  ctl- 
male  is  the  best  adapted  to  all  cases  of  scrofula.  It  is  doub^ess  ao  in  the  great  majority 
in  wtdch  the  disease  [in  the  form  of  pulmonary  consumption]  Is  far  advanced ;  but  in 
many  cases  at  an  earlier  stage,  its  further  development  is  more  satisfactorily  arrested  and 
the  general  health  improved  by  a  more  bracing  air.  Children  with  tuberculous  gland.i, 
but  whose  general  health  appears  otherwise  tolerably  good,  would  perhaps  profit  less  by 
transportation  to  Madeira  or  Egypt  than  by  residence  in  the  a.w.  coast  of  England, 
where  the  atmospheric  changes  are  less  frequent  and  sudden  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  winter  is  comparatively  mild.  Delicacy  of  constitution  is  sometimes 
increased,  and  mischief  encouraged,  by  dread  of  exposure."  Free  exercise  of  the  mus- 
cles and  lungs  in  the  open  air  should  be  insisted  on  in  dne  Weather,  and  if  this  cannot 
be  taken,  the  best  substitute  is  friction  over  the  surface  of  the  body  with  the  flesh-brush. 
Patients  wlio  can  bear  cold  sea-bathing  during  the  summer  and  autumn  montliB  will  de- 
rive great  advantage  from  it;  but  if  a  e^ort  immersion  is  not  rapidly  followed  by  a  genial 
glow  after  drying  the  skin,  such  bathing  is  injurious,  in  which  case  warm  satt-Dnths  will 
be  found  usetul.  Too  much  stress  cannot  bo  laid  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  chil- 
dren ttie  mind  should  be  clieerfully  occupied,  but  not  overtasked.  The  medicines  most 
esteemed  in  the  treatment  of  scrofula  are  iodine  and  its  compounds,  the  salts  of  iron, 
bark,  sarsaparilla,  the  alkalies  and  mineral  acids,  and.  above  ail,  cod-liver  oil.  As  the 
choice  of  the  individual  remedy  must  be  left  to  the  physician,  we  will  merely  remark 
that  iodine  and  iron  may  often  1>B  advantageously  prescribed  together  either  In  the  form 
of  the  svrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  or  of  a  well-known  French  preparation  known  as 
Blancard's  iodide  of  iron  pilU;  and  that  to  derive  full  benefit  from  cod-liver  oil,  it  must 
be  lalcen  for  a  long  time.  As  Mr.  Savory  remarks,  the  oil  should  be  regarded  as  an  arti. 
cle  of  diet  rather  than  a  medicine.  A  tablespoonful  may  be  considered  as  a  full  dose  for 
an  adult;  but  this  quantity  should  be  gradually  arrived  at,  the  dose  commencing  with  a 
leaspoonful.  It  is  most  easily  taken  when  floating  on  a  mixture  of  orange  wine,  or 
some  other  pleasant  bitter  fluid,  with  water.  The  tightest  and  dearest  oil  is  probably 
the  best,  and  in  cold  weather  it  should  be  slightly  wanned  before  it  is  taken,  for  it  is 
thus  rendered  more  liquid  and  more  easily  swallowed.  If  what  are  commonly  known 
as  "bilious  ^'mptoms  supervene,  the  use  of  the  oil  should  be  suspended  for  a  couple  of 
days,  and  a  few  gentle  aperients  should  be  prescribed. 

Eicludiog  pulmonary  consumption,  in  which  the  leading  pathological  feature  is  the 
deposit  of  scrofulous  matter  or  tubercle  in  the  lungs,  one  ofthe  forms  of  scrofula  which 
moet  frequently  presents  itself  is  In  the  Ijpnphatie  gUriidt,  especially  of  llie  neck.  The 
gland  or  glands  may  first  become  enlarged,  either  from  an  attack  of  acute  inflammation, 
or  from  an  indolent  and  painless  deposit  of  tubercle.  They  may  remain  In  this  slate 
dther  stationary  or  slowly  enlarging  for  years,  till  from  some  accidental  local  irritation. 
or  from  some  constitutional  disturbance,  they  inflame  and  suppurate.  After  the  di»<- 
cluuve  of  the  matter,  the  ulcerated  skin  usually  heals  with  an  ugly  puckered  cicatrix, 
which  generally  remains  ns  a  disfiguring  mark  through  life.  The  local  treatment  con- 
nsta  in  attempting  to  disperse  the  tumor,  if  it  is  hard  and  painiesa,  1^  paintin?  it  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  or  by  the  application  of  iodine  ointment.  If  it  is  soft,  and  likely  to 
suppurate,  the  process  may  be  facilitated  by  the  application  of  warm  water  dressing  or 
emollient  poultices.    When  there  Is  undoubted  fluctuation,  indicating  the  presence  of 

poa  or  matter,  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the  best  pra-=-~  ' ■■"  -' '"■ 

row-hladed  bistoury;  but  some  surgeons  still  prefer 
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1  the  BCalp,  is  liable  to  pustular  diseases  of  a  scrofulous  origiQ.  The  free  use 
of  soap  and  water,  followed  by  the  appUcstlon  of  black  wash  or  zinc  ointment,  and 
proper  constitutioaal  treatment,  will  generollr  effect  a  cure,  except  in  the  horrible  fona 
of  scrofulous  ulceration  of  the  skin  of  tbe  Mce  known  as  iKpat  (q.v.).  Among  other 
well-known  and  veir  Berioua  acrofulouB  affections  must  be  meptioned  aeuU  hydroeepK- 
aiut  and  metenleric  mieoM,  to  which  special  articles  &re  devoted.  There  is  a  peculiar  and 
very  intractable  form  of  ulceration  known  as  the  aorofulout  uieer,  which  will  be  noticed 
In  the  article  on  Ulckbs.  The  physical,  chemical,  and  microscopical  cbaractere  of  the 
peculiar  morbid  deposit,  to  which  reference  has  frequently  been  made  in  thi«  articltv 
will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Tcbeboi.b. 

BCBOLL,  an  ornameat  of  ver^  common  use  in  all  styles  of  architecture.  It  conaisia 
of  a  baud  arranged  in  convolutions,  like  the  end  of  a  piece  of  paper  rolled  up. 

■CBOPHU  LASIA'OES,  or  Scitopinn.ABi'nE^.  a  natural  order  of  en^nous  plaota, 
consisting  chiefly  of  herbaceous  and  half-ehrubl^  plants.  The  calyx  is  inferior,  per- 
sistent, divided  into  five  (sometimes  four)  unequal  divisions.  The  corollfi  is  monopeta- 
loua,  more  or  less  irr^ular,  often  two-lipped,  exhibiting  great  variety  of  form;  in  the 
bud  it  has  five  (sometimes  four)  segments.  The  stamens  are  usually  four,  two  long  and 
two  short,  sometimes  two,  rarelv  nve.  The  ovary  Is  two-celled,  with  many  ovules;  the 
Btyle  simple,  the  stiinna  generally  two-lobed.  The  lobes  of  the  stigma  ■omet[meadiq>lay 
much  irritability.    The  fruit  is  a  capsule,  or  rarely  a  berry. 

BCBUPLE  (Lai  teiipalvm,  teriphim.  or  terajnilum)  was  the  lowest  denomination  ot 
weight  among  the  Romans,  and  with  tiiem  denoted  the  24th  part  of  an  ounce  (un«u>),  or 
the  388tb  of  a  pound  ifHira).  As  a  measure  of  surface  it  was  also  the  Mth  part  of  the 
wnda,  and  the  288th  of  an  acre  {jugerum);  seeming,  in  fact,  to  be  the  %i\h  of  the  12th 
part  of  any  unit.  In  later  Roman  times  it  became  the  name  of  the  flOth  part  of  an  hoar, 
and  corresponded  to  our  "  minute."  The  "  minute"  being  the  terupidmn,  the  60th  part 
of  a  minute  was  called  a  »erupuivm  Koandum  (whence  the  derivation  of  our  word 
"second"),  the  60lh  part  of  thiaaiorupt^uniferaum,  and  bo  on.  Leiicographen  deflna 
"  Bcnipulum"  to  be  a  email  pebble,  such  as  would  be  likely  to  find  its  way  between  the 
sandal  and  the  foot,  whence  the  use  of  the  term  to  signify  a  small  diSculty  or  objection. 
— The  term  at  the  present  time  is  a  denomination  in  that  modiflcation  of  Troy  weight 
which  is  used  by  apotbecaries;  it  contains  20  Troy  grains,  is  the  third  part  of  a  drachm, 
the  34th  of  an  ounce,  and  the  288th  of  a  Troy  poui^ 

SGEUTUI  DX  LUTE,  and  SoBTTTDI  d'abbohdibbukiit.  To  nnderstand  these 
terms,  prominent  In  recent  French  history,  it  Is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  France  Is 
for  poHtlcal  purposes  divided  Into  80  departments,  subdivided  into  878  arrondissements 
which  aresubject  tostiU  furthersubdivlsions into  cantonsand  communes.  By  the  method 
known  as  Serutin  Sarrondiitemtnt  each  arrondlsaement  returns  one  deputy  as  its 
representative  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in  Paris,  and  the  fullest  scope  is  thus  given 
to  local  influences  and  to  the  pressure  which  the  Individual  character  and  resources 
of  the  candidate  can  exert  upon  the  voters.  By  the  BeruHn  da  lUte,  on  the  other 
band,  all  the  deputies  of  the  arrondtssements  included  in  any  one  department  are 
voted  for  by  all  th^  voters  of  that  department,  each  voter  casting  bia  ballot  for  a  list 
of  as  many  candidates  as  the  department  is  entitled  to  deputies,  a  plan  which  would  of 
course  tend  to  destroy  the  Influence  of  minorities,  and  thus  multiply  the  chances  for 
political  control  by  party  managers.  The  difference  between  the  two  Bjatems  may  be 
closely  paralleled  by  the  difference  In  our  own  methods  of  electing  representatives  to 
congress  and  of  electing  presidential  electors.  Senttin  de  li»U  was  the  ('66-80)  legal 
metSiod  Id  French  elections.    See  Politicai,  Parties,  French. 

SGDDDEB,  HBintT  Martvh,  h.d.,  d.d.,  b.  Pandtteripo.  Ceylon,  1892;  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  S.,  a  misaionary.  He  came  to  Ibe  U.  S.,  1833  ;  graduated  from  tbo 
univ.  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  from  Dnion  thcol.  sem. ;  was  ordained  by  the 
Third  pr^byt«rv  of  N.  T.,  and  sent  aa  missionary  to  Madras,  Here,  in  addition  to 
his  regular  work,  he  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  and  after  graduating,  opened 
a  hospital  and  dispensary,  which  are  still  in  successful  operation.  He  returned  to 
the  IT.  8., 1864;  was  a  pastor  in  N.  J.  and  in  Ban  Francisco  ;  1871-83  was  pastor  of  the 
Central  Cong,  church,  Brooklyn  ;  pastor  of  Plymouth  church  (Cong.),  Chicago,  1882-87, 
'resigning  to  devote  himself  to  Independent  missionary  work  in  Japan.  Died  ISOS. 

BCnSDEB,  Horace  Elibha,  b.  Boston,  1838  ;  graduate  of  Williams  college,  1868  ; 
resident  of  New  York  city,  1876:  at  present  residing  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Hehascon- 
tributed  to  a  number  of  quarterlies  and  reviews,  ana  edited  the  liiiiernde  Magatint,  toi 
young  people.  He  Is  author  of  Sevat  LiUle  People  and  their  Frimdt,  186S-6S;  Dream 
Childrea;  Life  and  LeUen  of  David  CoU  Scaddtri  Tht  DveiUrs  in  :f%t)eSula-s'  Court  (1870); 
TAe  Bddim  FamUy,  a  juvenile  series  (1876-83);  JVwiA  WetaUr  (1882);  Hen  and  LeUen 
<1888),  etc.         He  was  editor  of  the  Allanii:  Monmy,  1800^6. 

SCirsoxB,  JoHK,  1708-1885;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N,  J.  He  gave  np  a  medical 
practice  In  New  York,  and  the  position  of  house  surgeon  of  the  city  hospital,  to  go  as  a 
missionary  physician  to  India.  He  reached  his  fleld  of  labor  in  Ceylon  early  in  1820. 
He  was  zealous  in  proclaiming  the  gospel  to  the  heathen,  and  was  ordained  to  the  min- 
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In  1813  he  visited  tbe  Uoited  States  and  labored 
zealously  io  the  churches  to  awaliea  interest  in  the  heathen.  eHpeciall;  among  the 
young.  He  returned  lo  HadrBs,_and  when  on  hia  waj  to  America  for  tbe  second'  lima 
on  accouDl  of  ill  health  he  died'  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  seven  sons  dovoled 
Ihemselves  to  the  mlasionary  work  in  Arcot.  TMa  family  belonged  to  the  Reformed 
(Dutch)  church,  which  formerly  conducted  its  foreign  missions  in  connection  with  tbe 
Anieiicau  Board  (CongregationalJ. 

BCUDEKT,  Madeleike  db,  a  once  notable  French  novelist,  was  bom  at  Havre  in 
leOT.  Left  an  orphan  at  the  ave  of  six,  she,  along  witb  a  brother  named  Georges,  was 
carefully  educated  by  one  of  her  uncles.  While  still  young,  she  left  Normandy  for 
Paris,  was  admitted  to  the  hotel  Rambouillet  (?ee  Rambouillbt).  and  soon  became  oue 
of  the  oracles  of  the  brilUant  society  that  assembled  there.  It  was  in  this  famous  but 
showy  circle  that  Mile,  Bcud£ry  gathered  that  immense  fund  of  watery  ^ntl- 
mentallBm,  platouic  gallantries,  "polished"  conversation,  dull  ceremonial  incidenls, 
affectations  of  moral  purism,  etc.,  wliicli  make  up  the  tedious  contents  of  ber  romances 
— romaii*  d*  Umgt  kaieijit  {long-winded  romances),  as  the v  have  been  felicitously  nick- 
named. Their  popularity  for  a  brief  period  was  painfuQy  wide.  Bverybody  with  (lie 
slightest  pretensions  to  "  taste,"  except  the  Port-rova)ists,  Bossuet,  and  a  few  critics  of 
tbe  stricter  sort,  professed  a  boundless  atlmiration  lor  them.  The  bishops  in  general — 
as  Camus,  Moscaron,  Huet,  Oodeau,  Fl^chier,  Massillon — were  in  raptures,  and  studied 
the  stately  tr^sh  with  an  anlor  that  considerably  diminishes  our  respect  for  their  under- 
standing.  When  the  troubles  of  tbe  Fronde  had  broken  up  the  giilhcrings  ut  [he  hotel 
Itambouillet,  Mile.  8cud£ry  organized  a  literary  circle  of  her  own,  which  met 
every  Saturday  at  her  house  in  the  Rue  de  IJeauce.  These  "Saturdays"  began  very 
veil;  but  gtaduflily  they  degenerated  and  became  ridiculous — pedantic  and  blue-Block- 
ingiah  they  bad  been  from  the  very  first.  Nothing  further  in  Mile.  Bcudfry's  lite 
callB  for  notice.  She  died  at  Pans.  June  3,  1701,  at  the  advanced  age  of  94,  hon- 
ored and  respected  to  the  la^t;  and  it  is  but  fair  to  admit  [hat  she  seems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  regard  id  which  ebe  was  held,  being  herself  a  perfect  pattern  of  those 
wueiT  virtnea  and  superfine  excellences  of  demeanor  that  she  loved  to  depict.  Her 
principal  works  (never  again  to  be  read  in  this  world)  are:  Ibrahim,  rm  CJIhitlre  Satta 
(Par.  4  vols.  1641);  Ariamine,  on  It  Grand  Oyrua  (Par.  10  vols.  1M&-58):  CUIU,  Hittoir* 
KomaCiui  (Par.  10  vols.  1658);  Almahide.  ou  VBKlate  Heine,  (Par.  8  vols.  1660):  Lea 
Femmet  lUaatra,  ou  let  Haravgve*  IHnAqtift  (Par.  1685);  10  vols,  of  Convemalioiii  Sfou- 
(WIm,  Conver»aioni  Morales,  and  Entretieia  de  Morale  (1680-03);  besides  Ltttret.  and 
l\ii»it»  Ugira,  etc.— See  Victor  Cousin's  La  Soeilti  Franeait  au  Bix  aeplieiim  Steele. 

SCFDO  (Ilal.  shield),  an  Italian  silver  coin,  corresponding  lo  the  Spanish  pi'iMer  (q.v.) 
tbe  American  dollar  (q,v,),  snd  the  EnaliBh  crown  (q,v.).  It  was  so  called  from  its 
bearing  the  heraldic  shield  of  tlie  prince  by  whose  authority  it  was  struck,  and  differed 
in  value  in  the  different  states  of  Italy,  In  Rome,  where  it  was  called  the  leudo  Eomana 
or  eendo  nuovo  it  was  equal  to  one  dollar;  and  was  subdivided  into  10  paoli  or  100 
bajoedi.  The  Venetian  scudo,  or  terido  della  eroce,  was  nf  higher  value  than  the  Ronian 
one:  while,  on  (he  other  hand,  the  old  scudi  of  Bologna,  Genoa,  and  Moilena  are  inferior 
In  it  in  value.  Scudi  are  now  gradually  disappearing  from  the  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom of  IIhIv  before  the  new  decimal  coinage,  but  tbe  name  is  sometimes  given  to  the 
piece  of  5  lire,  equivalent  lo  a  5  franc  piece  in  the  French  coinage.  Scudi  of  gold  wero 
also  struck  In  Rome,  the  *tudo  d'oro  being  equivalent  to  10  *eudi  di  argento.    Sea 

Pl&BTRB. 

8CVJX — SCnLLDf  8.  A  ecnll  differs  from  an  oar  in  size  only.  It  is  sborter,  and  less 
IteftTj.    A  man  can  onlv  manage  one  oar;  but  be  can  pull  wltbapair  of  sculls,  (be  cods 

.^  tm-hi^t.  I..,  n-™.  ^ —  fif.i„ 1„  A ,[  meet,  within  the  boat. 

a  fresh-water  acceptation. 

, yet.  to  scull  is  lo  drive  a  lioat  onwanl  wilb  one  oar.  worBea  UBeaacr 

tbe  stem. 

BCULFDI.    See  Bullhsab. 

BCnXFTUBX,  tbe  process  of  graving  or  cutting  hard  materials;  from  tbe  Lat.  »c^o, 
In  Gr.  gljfpbo.  Its  commoQ  applicaliou  is  to  artistic  carving  or  cutting.  Sculptuic  Is 
the  art  IXC  expressing  ideas  or  images  in  solid  materials.  In  this  sense  processes  which 
do  not,  strictly  speaking,  involve  the  cutting  of  hard  substances  are  included  In  the 
term.  Sculpture,  as  an  art,  includes  the  molding  of  soft  materials  as  well.  Clay,  and 
even  wax,  have  been  in  all  sges  of  the  art  employed,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
sketches  or  models  for  reproduction  in  marble  or  metal,  sometimes  as  the  material  of 
the  finished  work.  The  art  of  sculpture  is  as  old  as  any  that  has  been  handed  down  to 
us.  Tbe  Scriptures  allude  to  tbe  working  of  hrass  and  other  metals  in  tbe  beginning  of 
human  society,  and  we  read  of  the  imnges  of  Laban  carried  off  by  his  danghter.  The 
great  nations  of  antiquity  all  practiced  it,  though  only  Nineveh  and  Egypt  have  left  us 
anything  like  a  fair  represenlstion  of  the  slate  of  tbe  art  in  those  early  times,  f^m  the 
nature  of  this  art  its  productions  have  proved  more  durable  than  those  of  painting,  and 
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have  come  down  to  as  in  more  namuous  instances  even  then  woAs  of  aichitectnre. 
Wbile  the  lalCcr  have  been  destroved,  and  their  materials  used  up,  worba  of  scalpture, 
being  smaller,  have  remained  buried,  and  from  time  to  time  have  been  reproduced  for 

the  instruction  and  ccJojmeDt  of  modern  uationB. 

As  an  art,  or  means  of  recording  facts  and  representing  Ideas,  sculpture  has  manv 
disadvantages  as  compared  with  painting,  neither  color  nor  picturesoue  backgrotuHU 
being  properly  admissible  in  sculpture.  To  this  rule,  however,  we  Hhsll  find  eicepttons 
in  the  works  of  Qhilx-rti  in  the  IJJtli  century. 

Sculptures  are  distinguished  by  different  terms,  according  to  the  nature  and  com- 
pieteuess  of  tiie  work.  Qroupe  or  figures  completely  represented  are  said  to  be  "  in  the 
round."  Those  only  partially  detached  from  the  mass  or  background  are  said  to  bo 
"  in  relief."  This,  again,  is  called  "  high"  or  "  low  relief,"  according  as  the  fgure 
Btanda  fully  or  siij^htly  above  the  mass  bcbiad  it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  employed 
another  kind  of  relief,  their  figures  being  sunk  IkIow  the  surface,  ana  only  the  prom- 
inent portions  remaiug  level  with  it.  lu  this  case  the  background  or  unoccupied  space 
is  not  cut  away,  but  the  figures  are  worked  downward  into  it.  Another  procew  ia 
called  "intaglio,"  the  whole  figure  being  regularly  designed  and  molded,  out  " cut 
into"  the  material  end  inverted.  This  is  uaually  applied  lo  the  making  of  gems  Bud 
seals.  Auother  sculptural  process  is  that  used  m  the  treatment  of  metals.  As  metala 
are  both  harder  than  slone  and  more  valuable,  it  is  not  possible  to  cut  or  grave  works 
out  of  masses  of  metal  as  is  done  in  stone  or  gems.  The  meta!  is  fused  by  beat,  and 
the  form  is  given  it  while  in  that  stale.  This  ia  done  by  first  forming  or  molding 
the  design  in  clay  or  otbet  soft  malcriiLl.  Kouud  the  model  thus  formed  a  mold  is 
formed  of  sand,  which  is  prepared  and  pressed  round  it  iu  a  wet  stale  till  It  takes  the 
complete  form  of  the  model,  wbich  is  then  removed,  and  the  liquefied  metal  poured 
in.  It  takes  the  exact  shape  of  the  model  by  this  means.  These  are  said  to  be  "cast," 
because  of  the  casting  of  the  liquid  metal  into  the  mold.  Other  processes,  however, 
have  in  the  finer  works  to  be  applied.  The  metal  retains  the  rough  surface  of  the 
sand  in  which  it  has  chilled.  It  ia  therefore  worked  over  with  a  graving  tool  to  give 
it  a  final  surface,  and  express  every  delicacy  of  form  intended  by  the  artist  In  some 
cases  this  "  enCTavins"  is  in  the  form  of  ornamental  design,  such  aa  dress,  etc  Some- 
times tbe  whole  design  is  engraved  without  any  previous  casting.  In  this  case  the 
metal  bas  had  its  form  given  by  "hammering"  or  "  beating."  The  metal,  hot  in  tbe  case 
of  iron  or  bronze,  or  cold  in  the  case  of  silver  and  gold,  softer  metals,  is  beaten  on  the 
anvil  iutoils  form.  A  coarser  and  deeper  method  of  engraving  is  called  "chasing." 
whore  deeper  sinkings  and  bolder  prominence  ore  given  to  tbe  different  parts  of  the 
design. 

Of  molding  we  have  already  spoken.  We  may  now  remark  on  the  materials  In  use 
for  these  various  purposes.  In  sculpturing,  or  cutting  designs  or  figures,  we  generully 
find  marbles  have  been  employed,  the  most  famous  having  been  the  "  Parian,"  from 
the  isle  of  Pares,  and  the  Pentelic,  from  the  mountua  of  that  name  in  Attica.  Beddes 
these,  the  ancients  used  numerous  marbles — wliite,  and  latterly  colored;  the  late  clasw- 
cal  sculptors  sometimes  employing  both  wliite  and  black,  or  colored,  in  lumps  on  the 
same  work,  tlie  colored  marble  being  used  for  tbe  dress  or  hair  as  it  naigbt  be.  The 
Egyptians,  besides  the  use  of  these  materials  and  various  kinds  of  fine  and  coarse- 
grained stone,  employed  porphyry,  purple  and  black,  an  exceedingly  hard  and  difflcult 
material  to  liandle.  The  modern  sculptors  have  used  the  white  marble  of  Carrara  in 
Italy,  an  excellent  material,  but  liable  lo  veins  and  discol orations,  which  are  unfavora- 
ble to  the  art.  "  Terra  cotta,"  or  burnt  clav,  was  extensively  in  use  both  in  ancient  and 
modem  times;  the  clay  being  molded  to  the  utmost  delicacy  while  soft  and  then  taked 
to  a  red  color.  Singularly  fine  reliefs  remain  lo  us  from  the  Etruscans  and  Greeks,  as 
well  as  from  Egypt  and  eleewliere,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  British  museum.  It  has  also 
been  extensively  used  in  modern  times.  The  Egyptians  modeled  little  figures  in  porce- 
lain clay,  and  colored  and  enameled  tbem  after  the  fashion  of  porcelain,  and  vast  num- 
bers of  such  arc  in  most  of  our  museums.  The  word  "toreutic,"  from  the  Oreek 
word  lareuo,  !o  pierce  or  bore,  is  usually  applied  lo  sculpture  in  metal.  For  this  the 
metal  most  appropriate  and  most  generally  used  botli  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  is 
"bronze, ''a  mixture  of  copper  and  tin.  It  is  also  known  as  "brass,"  Other  metals, 
in  small  quantities,  were  also  introduced,  and  various  kinds  of  bronze  have  resulted 
from  this  variety,  as  well  sa  from  the  proportions  of  the  two  principal  melals,  the 
method  of  fusion,  etc.  Egina,  Delos,  and  Corinlli  made  different  kinds  of  bronze, 
each  of  excellent  quality.  Besides  this  favorite  metal,  gold,  silver,  copper,  snd  even 
lead,  and  mixtures  of  lead  and  tin,  "pewter,"  have  tieen  used  for  artlBtic  sculpture. 
In  the  celebrated  period  of  Greek  sculpture,  gold  and  ivory  were  used  together.  TTiese 
statues,  two  of  wliich  were  made  by  Phidias,  were  called  "chryseiephantfue,"  that  is, 
of  gold  and  ivory. 

The  ordinary  modes  of  proceeding  iu  sculpture  have  been  very  varioua;  whether 
the  more  celebrated  scuiptors  of  ancient  times  cut  out  their  designs  at  once  without 
the  previous  rehearsal  of  a  model,  we  do  not  know.  It  is,  however,  very  probable. 
The  Egyptian  bas-reliefs  may  still  be  seen  in  some  ot  their  tombs,  lined  out,  and  cor- 
rected afterward  by  a  master's  hand  previous  to  execution.  Michael  Angelo,  the  moM 
powerful  of  modem  sculptoiB,  is  known  to  have  worked  many  of  his  statues,  without 
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ScuLPTciRK. — I.  Egyptian  relief  from  Damanhur.  2.  Asayriaa  bas-relief.  Greek;  3.  From  1 
Parthenon  pediment  I  Pbidias);  6.  Apollo  Belvedere;  7.  Hercules-torso  (Apollonios).  R< 
sance:  11.  Moses  (Michael  Angelo);  la.  Virgin  Mary  (VeitStoss);  13.  Statueof  Visch 
15.  Antinous  iThorwaldsen.) 


j;p,g]ihe  Harpy  monument  at  XAnthos;  4.  From  the  Parthenon  frieze  (Phidias);  <j.  From  the 
^1  Roman:  8.  Mars  (portrait  statue,  villa  Ludovisi);  9.  Caracalla;  10.  Agrippina..  Renaia- 
(^ijjter,  by  himself  (at  Nurcmtarg);  14.  From  the  Baptistery  at  Pisa  (Nicola  Pisano).     Modern: 
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tbe  nae  of  aaj  model,  out  of  the  blocks.  Floreace  aad  the  Louvre  (Paris},  contaJo 
marble  sketches  or  unfinished  figures  thus  roughed  out.  Ttie  length  and  size  of  the 
cblsel- marks  show  how  boldly  thifl  great  master  went  to  work  to  within  one-eighth  of  an 
loch  of  hia  final  surface.  Aa,  howeTer,  there  can  bo  no  putting  on  of  an;  of  Ihs  sub- 
stance of  stone  once  reduced  by  inadvertence,  the  artist  commonly  makea  hie  sketch  or 
detden,  in  small,  in  clay.  This  is  subsequently  enlarged  and  then  studied  from  "  Ihe 
life-,  that  IB,  men,  horses,  draperies,  etc.,  the  most  suitable  to  the  artist's  present  pur- 
pose are  selected,  and  with  these  before  liim  he  corrects  hia  design  and  perfects  itwntle 
the  material  ia  soft.  A  mold  is  then  taken,  aa  in  the  case  already  described,  and  with 
a  plaster  instead  of  a  metal  cast  before  him,  the  artist  proceeds  to  work  on  his  marble. 
The  cast  being  placed  on  one  block  and  the  marble  on  one  precisely  similar,  workmen 
proceed  to  pUce  a  needle  on  a  measuriag-rod,  the  rod  resting  against  the  block  till  it 
touches  a  point  of  the  cast.  The  needle  la  then  applied  to  the  block  on  which  the  mar- 
ble stands,  and  this  is  bored  into  till  the  needle  touches  it  as  it  did  the  cast.  In  this 
way  the  distaocee  of  the  various  surfaces  of  the  future  figure  from  the  outside  of  the 
un^iaped  marble  are  aHcertained,  and  the  workmen  rough  out  the  figure  down  to  those 
meaaurements.  The  sculptcr  then  gives  the  final  and  delicate  touches  that  finish  It  him. 
self.  Finally,  it  ia  brought  amoolh  with  pumice-atone  or  aand.  Michael  Angelo  and 
some  of  the  ancients  actually  polished  Uieir  siatucs.  This,  however,  is  generally 
objected  to.  as  the  sharp  points  of  refiected  light  injure  the  general  effect  of  the  form. 

We  must  notice  one  other  question  relative  to  sculpture  Ijefore  proceeding  to  a  short 
review  of  the  art  historically,  that  ia  color.  The  ancients— Uiat  is,  Egyptians,  Nine- 
vites,  and  others — did  color  their  statues,  intending,  probably,  to  do  so  up  to  "  life" — 
that  ia,  to  a  direct  imitation.  The  Oreeks,  too,  employed  color  on  their  statues,  cer- 
tainly on  their  architecture.  To  what  extent  they  colored  their  statues,  is  not  very  eaay 
to  determine.  Partly,  indeed,  time  has  so  sitered,  and  partly  so  obliterated  the  color- 
ing material,  that  we  can  only  form  an  approximate  Judgment.  It  seems  probable  that 
the  coloring  was  conventional,  that  is,  that  color  was  uacd  to  add  to  the  splendor  aod 
distant  effect  of  tbe  work,  rather  than  to  attempt  any  positive  imitation  of  real  life.  A. 
head  in  the  Elxln  room  of  the  British  museum  has  been  colored,  the  hair  full  red.  The 
eyes  are  completely  cut  out,  ao  aa  to  show  dark  and  shadowy  hoUows,  even  with  the 
face  colored.  Qilcung.  loo,  waa  used  for  the  hair.  Color  was  extensively  used  in  the 
middle  ages.  Uany,  if  not  most,  interior  sculptures  were  colored  during  that  period. 
Quite  in  oar  own  days  Hr.  Gil>aon  has  colored  female  statues.  It  is  open  to  doubt 
whether  they  can  be  called  successful  as  far  as  the  color  goes.  Other  means,  however, 
were  used  to  ^ve  color  in  late  classic  times,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Vatican,  where  a  bust 
relains  both  enameled  eyes  and  black  eyelashes  insened  into  the  marble.  To  tbe  mlS' 
lure  of  marbles  to  obtain  the  effect  of  color  we  have  already  alluded. 

Speaking  of  sculpture  genernilv,  we  may  say  that  a  great  deal  has  come  down  to  us. 
Of  the  best  work  known,  that  of  Phidias,  our  readers  willsee  notices  under  the  headof  tlin 
Eloin  Harblbb.  The  majority  of  portable  works  are  statues.  Of  these,  some  calcula- 
tions reckon  as  many  as  60,000  of  one  kind  and  another. 

Fntgmenis  of  these  have  various  terms  applied  to  them.  "Busts"  are  heads,  or  heads 
and  chests;  a  "torso"  is  a  figure  without  head  or  limbs.  These  are  perhaps  fragments. 
Horace,  however,  is  supposed  to  allude  to  a  recognized  form  of  such  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  words  "  mediam  minervnm,"  Statues  are  called  "  terminal"  when  they  con- 
sist of  a  head  only  made  out,  the  body  being  reprcRented  by  a  square  poet.  These  were 
set  up  as  boundary  marks,  to  invoke  favorite  deities  for  the  owners  prosperity,  and 
hence  the  name  "terminal." 

We  now  proceed  to  a  very  summary  survey  of  the  history  of  sculpture.  We  have 
said  that  ancient  nations,  both  of  profane  and  sacred  history,  were  well  used  to  sculp- 
ture. Of  these,  the  Egyptinn  nnd  Ninevite  are  best  known.  The  Egyptian  sculpture 
goes  back  as  far  aa  1700,  or  even,  in  the  case  of  the  pyramids,  to  3,000  years  before 
Christ  (Gardner  Wilkinson,  AruieiU  Egj/ptiana).  Both  sculptured  the  human  form,  the 
Egyptians  with  moet  knowledge  and  refinement;  both  were  restricted  by  religious  tra- 
ditions from  arriving  at  a  full  representation  of  the  human  form ;  both  used  mixed  forma 
of  man-headed  bulls,  or  man- headed  and  ram-h^sded  liona.  Usually  these  were  colossal. 
The  E^'P'i'is,  besides  this,  covered  tbe  walla  of  their  sepulchres  and  temples  with  spir- 
ited anu  amply  detailed  historical  representations. 

The  next  great  nation  of  whose  productior^a  we  can  judge  was  the  Etruscan.  They 
were  of  Qreek  origin.  There  is  a  great  oriental  infiuence  or  character  in  their  work 
It  Is  also  t«  some  extent  conventional,  but  often  full  of  sublimity,  and  the  figure  quil« 
correct  in  outline.  Tliis  also  is  illustrated  by  tlieir  pottery,  covered  with  figure  designs, 
of  which  great  abundance  has  been  excavated  in  various  parts  of  Italy.  All  these 
schools,  including  the  Etruscan,  ore  stiff  and  dry  in  execution — that  is,  wanting  in  the 
ease,  fullness,  and  movement  of  tlie  liumtm  form.  They  are  called  "archaic,  mean- 
ing by  that  term  unformed  and  undeveloped,  belonging  to  an  age  uninatructed  in  tech. 
nical  knowledge. 

Banning  with  the  early  Egyptian  times,  this  first  period,  called  archaic,  may  be 
concluded  with  those  of  the  Etruscans,  and  brines  us  down  to  about  600  B.C.  From  this 
time  a  rapid  growth  in  the  art  took  place;  schools  were  formed  in  the  great  cities  of 
Greece,  Sicyon,  Egina,  and  Corinth;  and  we  read  of  Callon,  Onatas.  OlaucUa,  and  other 
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names,  culminating  In  Aseladas  of  Argoa.  These  men  sculptured  on  &  cotosaal  Gcale, 
BDd  we  have  dready  alluded  to  the  bronze  for  which  the  Qreek  cities  had  long  been 
famauB.  These  schools  produced  the  famous  works  known  as  the  Egina  marbles,  fouud 
in  1613,  as  well  as  those  of  Seliuus,  In  Sicily.  Casts  of  the  fonaer  may  be  seen  in  the 
British  museum.     The  originals  are  at  Munich. 

The  great  period  of  sculpture  began  about  484,  when  PbldUs  was  bom.  Ageladaa 
was  his  master,  as  also  of  Polvcletus  and  Myron,  of  whose  works  copies  are  now  in 
the  Vatican  and  elsewhere,  maae  by  Greek  artists  in  the  times  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Of  the  great  work  of  Phidias  we  will  not  here  treat,  as  it  is  described  elsewhere. 
Pericles  did  much  to  encourage  the  arts  lx)th  of  sculpture  and  painting. 

For  a  century  and  a  haJt,  or  for  two,  sculpture  continued  very  slowly  to  decline. 
This  great  school  ended  in  Praiiteles.  a  iwjulptor  of  consummate  powers.  He  carried 
the  representation  of  the  human  form  further  tban  Phidias  and  bis  scholars,  and  draper- 
ies in  bis  bands  lost  their  severer  character,  and  clung  to  the  rouaded'Hmhe.  which  Uiey 
uo  longer  concealed.  His  work  may  be  seen  In  the  casts  of  the  Nike  Apteros,  or  sculp- 
tures of  the  temple  of  unwinged  Victory,  in  the  British  and  other  museums.  He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  first  to  represent  the  n^male  form  quite  nude,  and  to  have  contributed 
by  Bucb  sculptures  to  the  enervation  and  gradual  sensualizing. of  the  art. 

During  the  5th  and  4th  centuries  B.C.,  we  have  Agoracritoe  of  Faroe;  Alcamenes  of 
Athens;  Scopas,  the  author  of  the  famous  Niobe  group  now  at  Florence;  Lysippua  r.t 
Sicyon,  the^vorile  of  Alexander;  Chares,  the  author  of  the  famous  Colossus  of  Rhodes; 
Agasias,  who  sculptured  the  "Fighting  Gladiator;"  Glycon  of  the  Famese  Hercules; 
and  many  otheia.     See  Perry's  Sniafc  and  Soman  Scuiptuiv  (1982), 

The  Roman  conquest  of  Corinth  under  Hummius  in  the  2d  c,  and  afterward  of 
Athens,  brought  this  old  art  to  an  end.  Thenceforth  Greek  artists  were  found  all  over 
the  Roman  empire,  and  the  famous  works  of  these  former  sculptors  were  reproduced 
by  them  for  th^  new  masteTH.  The  Roman  sculpture,  indeed,  ia  included  iu  this  phase 
oi  Greek  art — the  last  remarkable  work  tiiat  we  shall  notice  of  classic  times  being  the 
famous  column  of  Trajan,  in  the  early  part  of  the  2d  c.  a.d.  This  is,  in  fact,  « 
tower  over  100  ft.  high,  of  white  marble,  entirely  covered  with  baa-reliefs  representing 
the  Dacian  wars  of  Tiajan.  We  here  see  the  expiring  eSort  of  classic  art.  Skillful  and 
correct  as  the  design  is,  it  is,  as  a  whole,  graceless,  sUff,  and  without  beauty,  compared 
with  tl>e  old  work. 

Constantine,  In  the  4th  c.  of  our  era,  carried  off  to  Byzantium,  his  new  seat  of  gov- 
emment,  all  the  sculpture  he  could  remove. 

The  art  revived  in  Italy.  As  early  as  tbe  10th  c.,  sculpture  exhibited  both  design 
and  grandeur,  though  wholly  diflerent  from  that  of  older  times.  Absolute  freedom 
from  old  conventionalities,  vigor,  dignity,  and  child-like  freshneas  of  mind,  disUnguiabeB 
modem  sculpture  down  to  tbe  15th  century.  The  most  noted  names  we  will  mention 
liereare  those  of  Niccoloof  Pisa,  In  the  13th  c,  who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  at  Orvieto; 
after  him.  liis  son  Giovanni.  Andrea  Pisano  made  one  of  tbe  bronze  gates  of  the  baptis~ 
tery  of  Florence.  Ghiberti,  the  author  of  the  more  famous  doors  of  the  same  baptialeiy, 
ia  next  to  be  named ;  then  Donato  di  Betto  Bardi,  or  Donatello.  Some  of  his  works  are 
in  the  church  of  Or  San  Michele,  wliicb  the  famous  Orcagna,  sculptor,  painter,  and 
architect,  had  built  and  decorated. 

We  begin  the  next  period  with  Verocchio,  in  the  16th  c,  and  the  more  famous 
Michael  Angelo  ia  the  16th.  A  host  ofgreat  names  followed;  Cellini,  Torreeiano  {who 
made  the  monument  of  Henry  VII.  at  Westminster),  Delia  Porta,  Giovanni  dl  Bologna, 
end  Lucft  della  Bobbia,  who  also  worked  in  enamelled  terra-cotta  on  a  large  scale. 
These  are  Italian  names.  We  may  add  Jean  Goujon  and  Germain  Pilon  in  France.  In 
our  own  country,  splendid  medisvat  works  are  to  be  seen  in  the  noble  sculptures  of 
Wella'a  cathedral,  and  of  that  of  Lincoln,  coeval  with  those  of  the  Pisani.  Cibber,  who 
Mulpturcd  in  England,  was  a  Dane;  Thorwaidsen,  a  native  of  Iceland;  Canova,  an 
ItaUan;  and  lastly,  Flaiman,  bring  ua  down  to  our  own  days.  Of  the  latter,  the  finest 
Work  is  perhaps  the  Wellington  shield,  after  the  Homeric  description  of  that  of  Achilles. 
See  the  works  of  Winckeimann  and  Kugler,  Weatmacott's  Smdbook  tfSeuipture;  and 
the  article  Arcosolooy. 

SCULPTnaEI)  STOHIB.  In  Norway,  Denmark,  the  Isle  of  Man,  Wales,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland,  a  class  of  monuments  is  to  be  found  decorated  with  rude  sculpture,  and 
belonging  to  tbe  early  periods  of  Christianity— sometimes,  indeed,  showing  the  symbols 
of  paganism  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Christianity.  By  far  the  moat  remarkable 
stones  of  this  description  aie  those  found  in  Scollnnd,  which,  with  aome  points  common 
to  them  with  the  rest,  poasesa  tbe  diatin^uiabiog  feature  of  a  class  of  charactere  or  sym- 
bols of  mysterious  origin,  whose  meaning  yet  remains  an  enigma  to  antiquariea.  and 
which  yet  recur  with  auch  constancy  in  different  combinations  that  it  is  impoesible  to 
suppose  their  form  to  bo  the  work  of  chance.  Along  with  these  symbols  the  figure  of 
the  cross  is  often  found  on  one  side.  Neither  in  Ireland,  in  Wales,  nor  anywhere  else, 
are  llie  symbols  in  qiie.ition  to  be  met  with.  These  monuments  all  occur  within  a  cir- 
cumscribed  part  of  Scotland.  None  arc  to  be  found  either  within  the  ancient  Dairiada, 
or  s.  of  the  Forth;  their  limit  seema  to  ix;  the  eastern  lowlands  from  Dunrobin  to  Largo 
L«w,  or  tlie  part  of  Scotland  inhabited  by  the  Pictish  race.  From  150  to  20O  of  tliem 
are  known  to  exiat.    Tbe  most  inlereetiug  as  well  as  the  most  numerous  specimens  are 
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tn  Stnthmore,  at  Olammis,  Uelgle,  and  Aberlemno.  Among  the  vaHons  theorfes  which 
bare  been  formed  regarding  tbese  Btones,  one  U,  that  they  were  boundary  Htones.  thfi 
cross  dcDotiag  the  poHBession  of  the  church,  and  the  myatenoua  flguree  having  reference 
to  the  lay  lord;  but  those  antiquaries  who  have  devoted  most  altention  to  the  subject, 
ioclading  Mr.  John  Stuart,  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  they  are  Bepulchral.    The 

Cctice  of  erecting  stones  to  commemorate  decessed  peisooa  ol  note,  existed  iu  Bcot- 
ilin  pagan  times,  and,  like  other  pagan  practices,  it  was  turned  lo  Christian  purposes 
by  the  earliest  preachers  of  Christianity.  Most  of  theee  monuments  are  of  unhewn 
Blone,  and  more  or  less  obioug  in  shape;  a  very  few  have  the  form  of  a  cross.  A 
sculptured  cross  is  met  with  on  about  half  of  them,  the  class  without  crosses  belonging 
chiefly  to  Aberdeenshire,  though  a  few  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the  country  n.  of 
Spej.  Among  the  symbols  to  which  we  have  alluded,  one  of  the  most  frequent,  which 
has  been  likened  to  the  letter  Z,  consists  of  a  diagonal  line,  from  whose  extremities  are 
drawn  two  parallel  lines  terminating  in  some  sort  of  ornament.  This  Z  symbol  is  often 
traversed  with  what  has  been  called  the  »pa;tade  ornament,  consisting  of  two  circles 
deciWBted  witbla  with  foliated  lines,  and  united  by  two  reversed  curves,  or  occasionally 
Intertwined  with  a  serpent.  Another  prevalent  symbol  is  a  crescent,  sometimes  appear- 
ing by  itself,  more  frequently  with  two  lines  drawn  through  it,  diverging  diagonally 
frara  a  point  below  its  center,  and  terminating  in  a  floral  or  other  ornament.  A  mirror 
and  comb,  a  hoise-eboe  arch,  a  fish,  and  a  figure  like  a  fibula,  are  also  all  occasionally 
met  with.  Similar  devices  to  the  above  have  been  found  engraved  on  certain  silver 
ornaments  discovered  on  Norrie's  Law,  iacluding  a  figure  occurring  on  the  Duunichen 
Btone,  which  had  been  taken  by  Ingenious  theorists  for  the  high  cap  of  the  Egyptian 
Osiris,  surmounted  by  a  lotus,  but  which,  as  engraved  on  one  of  those  ulver  relics. 
appears  to  be  the  head  of  a  dog  or  some  other  animal. 

The  earlier  of  the  Scottish  sculptured  stones,  such  as  the  Maidea  stone  in  Aberdeen- 
shire, and  the  older  of  the  stones  at  Aberlemno,  have  no  sculptures  except  of  the  class 
above  described;  the  later  combine  these  with  devices  of  a  more  intelligible  kind.  Aa 
elephant  is  not  unfrequent,  represented  in  such  a  fashion,  that  It  la  obvious  that  the 
artist  could  never  have  seen  one;  and  fabulous  and  zroiesque  figures  abound,  often 
drawn  with  considerable  spirit.  We  have  centaurs,  lions,  leopards,  deer,  beasts  of 
chase,  men  shooting  with  a  bow  and  arrow,  men  devoured  by  animals,  processions  with 
men  and  oxen,  and  priests  in  their  robes  with  boo^.  l^ny  of  tbese  figures  are  highly 
interesting  illustrations  of  the  manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  the  period.  On  a  stona 
near  Glammis  is  a  man  with  a  crocodile's  head.  On  the  cross  at  St.  Vigeaus,  a  hybrid, 
half-bird  half-beast,  appears  in  the  midst  of  a  border  ot  entwining  snakes  and  fautostlo 
creatures.  A  stone  of  great  interest  at  Meigle  contains  a  representation  of  a  chariot. 
Ax  Famell  is  a  group  of  figures  that  seems  to  be  meant  for  the  temptation.    In  but  two 


Vigeans.  a  few  letters  can  be  traced  of  the  same  Celtic  character  whidi  has  been  found 
on  the  earliest  Irish  monuments  and  Uie  oldest  tombs  at  lona. 

The  general  style  of  ornamentation  of  these  stones,  Judging  by  a  comparison  with 
Anglo-Suon  illumluBted  M8S.,  has  led  to  the  conclusion  that  thev  were  erected  in  the 
Bth  or  0th  c. ,  a  period  when  Christianity  had  but  lately  supplantea  paganism  among  the 
Scottish  Picta. 

A  stone  difCering  in  character  from  those  described,  now  erected  near  the  house  of 
Newton  in  Aberdeenshire.  In  the  same  neighborhood  In  which  it  was  found,  bas  been 
•  notable  puzzle  to  archnologiBla.  It  is  not  sculptured,  but  inscribed  in  a  character 
which  seems  unioue.  Besides  the  principal  inscription,  there  is  another  running  along 
the  edge,  consisting  of  groups  of  short  lines,  and  apparently  in  the  Ogham  (q.v!) 
character. 

The  crosses  in  Ireland  are  the  llkest  lo  tbese  Scottish  monuments.  They  are  chiefly 
found  near  churches  and  graveyards,  and  are  generally  cruciform,  with  a  halo  or  circle 
binding  the  arms  and  stem  together.  They  usually  taper  to  the  top,  on  which  a  conical 
capstone  is  fixed,  and  Ihe^  are  inserted  in  pedestals  of  stone,  which  are  frequently 
covered  with  sculpture.  Most  of  their  subjects  are  from  Scripture  history,  without  anv. 
thinE  like  the  Scotch  symbols. 

Ilie  Welsh  crosses  ere,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  form  of  a  small  cross  within  a  circle, 
Kt  on  the  top  of  a  long  shaft,  the  latter  having  at  times  interlaced  ornaments  In  com- 
partmenls.  Many  of  them  have  inscriptions  in  the  Komano-Britlsh  character,  relating 
to  the  pCfBons  In  memory  of  whom  they  were  erected. 

The  sculptured  crosses  of  Scandinavia  and  Han  somewhat  resemble  the  Scotch 
monuments  in  their  general  style  of  ornamentation,  though  alto^Lher  destitute  of  the 
peculiar  Scottish  symbols.  On  some  of  lliem  are  Runic  inscriptions.  One  inscription 
on  a  Manx  cross  indicates  that  Gaut  (probably  a  Norwe^an)  made  this  cross  and  all  on 

Han.     Anotlier  Is  to  the  effect  that erected  Ibis  cross  to  his  father  Ufag,  but 

Oaut  BJornsou  made  It.  Professor  Munch,  from  Uie  character  of  the  runes  on  these 
crosses,  assigns  them  for  date  the  middle  or  end  of  the  11th  century.     See  Kitnxs. 

A  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland  have  been  carefully 
ennaved  and  described  In  a  very  valuable  work  contributed  to  the  Spalding  club  l^y  Mr. 
John  Stuart. 
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8CnF,  or  SciTPPADO.    See  Pobgy. 


SUUPPBBS  are  holes,  lined  irlth  lead.  In  a  ship's  Mt,  Intended  U>  cany  off  rain  or 
other  wat«r  which  may  be  shipped. 

SCUKBT,  s  CO.  In  n.w.  Texas;  formed  1916;  oi^nlzed  1864;  area,  900  sq.  m.  Pop. 
'90, 1415.    Co.  seat,  Snyder. 

flOU&VT,  or  8cx)bbd'tdb,  Is  a  disease  which  Is  characteHied  hj  a  depiaved  ooudltion 
of  the  blood.  In  consequence  of  ttile  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  there  is  great  debililj  of 
the  Eystem  at  large,  with  a  tendency  to  congeBtion,  hemorrhage,  etc.,  in  various  parts  of 
tiic  body,  and  especially  in  the  gums.  It  is  a  disease  that  has  probably  esisled  from  thu 
earliest  limes,  but  tbe  first  distinct  account  of  it  is  contained  in  the  history  of  the  cnuade 
of  Louis  IX,  in  the  13th  c,  a^inst  the  Saracens  of  Egypt,  during  which  the  French 
army  suSered  greatly  from  it.  In  the  I6th  c.  it  prevail^  endemically  in  various  parts 
of  the  u.  of  Europe,  and  it  seems  only  to  have  abated  about  a  century  ago.  It  was  in 
badly  fed  anhiea.  in  besieged  cities,  and  on  board  ship,  tbat  its  ravages  were  most 
appalling,  and  It  is  iwlieved  that  more  seamen  perished  from  scurvy  alone  than  from  all 
other  causes  combined,  whether  sickness,  tempest,  or  battle.  Whole  crews  were  pros- 
trated by  this  scourge,  as  in  tbe  wclt-known  case  of  lord  Anson's  memorable  voyage. 

Scurvy  so  closely  resembles  puipura  in  its  general  symptoms  that  it  will  be  sufflclcnt 
for  us  to  refer  to  the  article  on  Uiat  disease,  and  here  merely  to  indicate  the  leading 
points  of  diSercDCe  between  the  two  diseases,  which,  not witb standing  their  similarity, 
are  essentially  different.  Scurvy  is  caused  by  a  privation,  for  a  considerable  time,  of 
fresh  succulent  vegetables,  while  purpura  often  makes  ltd  appearance  when  there  has 
been  no  deScieocy  of  this  food,  or  special  abstinence  from  it.  Scurvy  is  most  common 
in  winter  or  the  early  spring,  while  summer  and  autumn  are  the  seasons  for  purpura. 
In  scurvy  the  gums  are  invariably  swelled  and  spongy,  and  bleed  readily;  in  purpura 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  In  scurvy  there  is  extreme  debility  and  depression  of 
spirilM,  venesection  and  mercury  do  positive  harm,  while  a  cure  is  rapidly  epectcd  by 
the  administration  of  lemon-juice,  or  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables;  whereas  in  purpura 
there  is  lillie  or  no  mental  or  bodily  depression,  veuesection  and  mercury  often  give 
relief,  while  no  mariied  and  certain  relief  follows  tbe  administration  of  the  lemon-juice 
and  fruits  that  are  all-powerful  in  scurvy. 

Altbough  the  virtues  of  lemon-Juice  tn  scurvy  were  known  In  Ot.  Britain  as  far 
back  aa  1636,  when  John  Woodhall,  master  in  surgery,  published  TJie  Surgeon't  Male,  or 
MUitary  and  J)mae>tic  Medicine,  this  invaluable  medicine  was  not  made  an  ebsential  ele- 
meat  uf  nautical  diet  till  1735.  The  effect  of  this  official  act  may  be  estimated  from  tho 
following  numbers.  In  1780  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  received  into  Hssler  hospital  (a 
purely  naval  hospital)  was  1457,  while  in  1806  there  was  only  one  case,  and  in  18OT  onlj 
one  case.  Many  naval  surgeons  of  the  present  day  have  never  seen  a  case  of  the  disease. 
Tbe  potato  pos.'u^BSCS  almost  equally  great  antiscorbutic  properties,  and,  fortunately, 
potatoes  when  cooiied  are  as  active  as  when  taken  mw.  The  late  Dr.  Baly,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  discovery,  states  tlist  "in  several  prisons  the  occurrence  of  scurvy 
has  wholly  ceased  on  the  addition  of  a  few  pounds  of  potatoes  bciog  made  to  the  weekly 
dietary, "  The  salutary  action  of  potatoes  is  probably  owing  to  their  conls.ining  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  tiirtaric  acid,  partly  in  combination  with  potash  and  lime,  and 
partly  free.  In  addition  to  the  dietetic  treatment,  which  should  include  easily  digested 
animal  food,  potatoes,  such  ripe  fruits  as  can  be  procured,  and  an  abundance  of  lemon- 
ade, little  furtlier  need  be  prescribed.  If  necessary,  constipation  must  be  relieved  by 
mild  lasalivcs,  such  as  rhubarb  and  csstor-oili  the  appetite  may  be  stimulated  by  bitter 
tonics,  and  opiates  given  to  procure  rest  in  case  of  pain  or  obstinate  wakefulness.  When 
tbe  cums  are  very  troublesome,  solutions  of  tannin,  chloride  of  lime,  or  of  nitrate  of 
silver,  may  be  applied  to  them.  A.  varied  food  scale  is  now  held  to  be  very  effectivo 
combined  with  sanitary  precautions. 

BCHBTT-OSABB,  CoehUania,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  enie^erm  (q.v.)t 
having  small  white  flowers,  and  many-seeded  pouches ;  the  cotyledons  accumbent.  The 
s^iecies  are  annual  or  biennial,  rarely  perennial,  plants;  of  humble  growth,  with 
branched  smooth  stems,  emoolh  simple  leaves,  and  terminsJ  racemes  of  flowere.  Tbey 
have  uu  acrid  biting  taste,  contaioiog  the  same  pungent  volatile  oil  which  is  found  in 
horac-mdisii,  and  are  valued  for  their  antiscorbutic  properties.  Common  BcuRvy-ciRAasl 
(C  ojfieinalit)  is  sometimes  a  foot  high;  tbe  root-leaves  are  stjjbed  and  heart-shaped;  llio 
pouches  globose,  ovate,  or  elliptical.  It  ia  a  variable  plant,  and  some  of  the  other 
species  described  by  botanists  are  probably  not  essentially  different.  They  possess  the 
same  properties.  Scurvy-ETass  is  very  common  on  the  shores  of  Britain,  growing  both 
on  rocks  where  there  is  little  soil,  and  in  muddy  places.  It  is  also  found  on  liigh  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  vcrv  widely  distributed  plant,  and  being  found  on  the  shoresof  almost  all 
parts  of  the  world,  has  often  been  of  tbe  greatest  beneBt  to  sailore,  in  times  when  this 
modem  precautions  agiunst  sea  scurry  were  unknown. 


■CIT'TAGZ,  or  EscnAon  (Lat.  teutum,  shield),  a  pecuniary  flse  o 
by  the  crown,  in  feudal  times,  as  a  substitute  for  tbe  personal  sen 
scntage  seems  at  any  time  to  have  been  levied  in  Scotland. 
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SCOTABI  (lUll&n  or  Levantine  form  of  the  Turkish  Uakisdar),  a  t.  of  Asia  Minor 
OB  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Bospoms,  Immediately  opposite  Constantinople,  of  which  it 
may  be  considered  a  suburb.  It  is  buiit  on  the  aides  and  sumiait  of  a  hill,  sloping 
IcT^alarly  upward  from  the  water's  edge,  and  tiears,  both  externally  and  internally,  a 
ereat  resemblance  to  the  Turkish  capital.  It  contains  several  mosqnes,  bazaars,  and 
oaths,  coil^es  and  schools,  manufactoriee  of  silks,  cotton  fabrics,  and  leather,  and 
com  warehouses.  It  has  loi^  been  famed  for  Ete  extensive  cemeteries,  adorned  ntlh 
magnificent  cypresses,  the  chosen  resting-place  of  many  of  the  Turks  of  Constantinople, 
from  attachment  to  the  sacred  soil  of  Asia,  and  the  tnulttlonary  belief  that  tlieir  race 
will  one  day  be  driven  oat  of  Europe.  The  population  1*  variously  estimated  at  from 
%),000  to  75,000.  This  town  accidentally  acquired  great  notoriety  in  connection  with 
the  English  army  during  the  Russian  war  US54-50),  when  the  enormous  barracks  built 
by  sultan  Mahmnd,  on  flie  southern  outskirts  of  the  town,  were  occupied  as  liarracks 
and  hospital  by  the  English  troops,  and  formed  the  scene  of  Miss  Nightingale's  labors, 
A  little  to  the  s.  of  the  general  hospital,  on  the  cliffs  bordering  the  sea  of  Marmora,  is 
the  densely'lllled  English  burial  ground,  where  baron  Harochetti's  monument  in  honor 
of  the  troops  has  lately  1>eea  erected. — Scutari  is  a  place  of  considerable  traffic,  and  Is 
the  rendezvous  and  starting-point  of  caravans  and  travelers  trading-  with  the  interior  of 
Asia.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  ChryopolU ,-  and  about  2  m,  to  the  s.  lies  tiie 
village  of  Eadlkol,  the  ancient  Chaloidon. 

SCITTASI  (Turkish  hkandere,  the  anc.  Scodra),  a  conBlderaWe  t,  of  European  Turkey, 
in  northern  Albania,  capital  of  a  vilayet  of  the  same  name,  situated  at  the  soutliern  end 
of  the  lake  of  Scutari,  at  the  point  where  the  Bojana,  Issuing  from  it,  is  joined  by  the 
Ih-inaasi.  The  lake  is  about  Zl  m.  long,  and  abounds  In  fish.  Scutari  Is  a  fortliled  town, 
with  a  citadel  on  a  commanding  height.  It  has  some  manufactories,  a  bazaar,  and  yards 
for  building  coanting-vessels.  It  curiea  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  population  is 
estimated  at  from  36,000  to  60,000. 

a  form  the  protection  and 
a  usually  of  bmss,  but  in  oraomental  cabinet- 
work, is  often  of  ivory,  mother  of  pearl,  etc     See  SktkiiD. 

BCnXA  AKD  CHABYBTIia.  Scylla  (Gr.  BhaUaion),  a  rocky  cape  on  the  w.  coast  of 
s.  Italy,  jutting  out  boldly  into  the  sea  so  as  to  form  a  small  peoinsiila  just  at  th« 
northern  entrance  to  tlie  straits  of  Messina.  About  the  beginning  of  the  Blh  c,  (a.o.l,  a 
fort  was  built  upon  the  rock  (which  is  about  200  ft.  high,  and  much  hollowed  out  below 
by  the  action  of  the  waves),  and  ia  course  of  time  a  small  town  grew  up,  straggling  down 
the  slopes  toward  the  sea.  Thenavi^tiou  at  this  place  was  looked  upon  by  Die  ancients  as 
attended  with  immense  danger,  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  much  exaggerated, 
for  at  the  present  day  the  risk  is  not  more  than  attends  the  doubling  of  any  ordlDnt; 
cape.  The  rock,  according  to  the  Homeric  legend,  was  the  abode  of  a  monster  called 
ScyllB,  poBscBSing  12  feet,  6  long  necks  and  months,  each  with  8  rows  of  sharp  teeth, 
and  who  barked  hke  a  dog.  There  arc  other  accounla  of  Bcylla,  one  of  which  represents 
Iier  as  having  once  been  a  beautiful  maiden,  beloved  by  the  sea-god  Glaucua,  but  who, 
by  the  jealousy  of  Circi,  was  changed  Into  a  monster  having  the  upper  part  of  the  body 
that  of  a  woman,  while  the  lower  part  consisted  of  the  tail  of  aBshor  serpent  surrounded 
by  dogs.  The  modem  Scllla  or  Sclgllo  is  a  fortified  town  In  the  province  of  ReRglo  di 
Calabria,  having  large  silk-works,  the  pop.  being  upward  of  5000,  mostly  sea-faring 
people. 

Charybdia  {modem  name  Oatofanv).  is  a  celebrated  whirlpool  in  the  straits  of  Mcasit>a, 
nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  liarbor  of  Messina  in  Sicily,  and  in  ancient  writingH 
always  mentioned  In  conjunction  with  Scylla.  The  navigation  of  this  whirlpool  is,  even 
at  (he  present  day,  considered  to  be  very  dangerous,  and  must  have  been  exceedingly  so 
to  the  open  ships  of  the  ancients.  A  modem  writer  describes  It  as  being  "an  agitated 
water  of  from  70  to  90  fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies."  Ilomer  places  it 
bnmedistely  opposite  to  Scylla,  probably  taking  advantage  of  the  poetic  license  to 
exaggerate  the  danger  of  the  navigation,  although  IL  Is  not  improbable  that  the  whirl- 
poolmay  have  changed  Its  situation  since  his  days.  The  myth  connected  with  it  is,  that 
under  a  large  fig.tree,  which  grew  out  of  a  rock  opposite  Scylla,  dwelt  the  monster 
Cliarybdis,  who  thrice  every  day  sucked  down  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  thrice  threw  it 
up  again. 


BCTTHIA.  a  name  employed  in  ancient  times  to  denote  a  vast,  indefinite,  and  almost 
nnknown  territory  n.  and  e.  of  the  Black  sea.  the  Caspian,  and  the  sea  of  Aral.  But 
tlie  term  is  not  so  much  geoffraphieal  as  elhnologiad.  and  the  only  interest  attaching  to 
the  barren  catalogue  of  triljee  and  nations,  which  we  meet  with  in  the  classical  writer*, 
springs  from  the  hope,  of  connecting  these  with  a  recognized  race  of  modem  times. 
Latham  orgrues— successfully,  as  it  appears  to  us— for  the  Scythians  being  the  ancestors 
of  tlie  later  Tarki,  and  maintains  their  central  and  primitive  abode  to  have  l>eeu  Inde- 
paodent  Toitoir,  whence  tbey  spread  w.  round  the  Caspian  into  Rusda,  Tratuiylvaaia. 
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and  perbapa  ereo  eaatem  Hungaij.  NiebQbr  aod  Neumann  faTor  the  Im>otlicsb  of  a 
Mongol  on^n  for  the  Scythians;  while  others  regard  them  aa  Pinna  or  Cfrcaailans.  In 
their  mode  of  life  ther  were  ouunly  nomadic  and  pastoral,  thourii  we  read  of  some 
trans-Danublan  and  Euxine  tribes  that  followed  agriculture.  Many  of  them  wera 
h^pamolgi  ("  mare-mil kers"). 

SOTTHOP'OLa,  the  biblical  Bethshan  or  Bethshean,  beloniHii^  to  the  tribe  of 
Manasaeh ;  3  m.  w.  of  the  Jordan,  and  13  m.  s.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  The  name  Sc^- 
tbopolis  is  not  known  at  the  present  day,  but  the  ancient  town  and  name  are  found  lo 
the  modern  Beisan.  It  was  once  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bialfop,  and  during  the  crusades, 
of  an  archbishopric.  It  contains  now  but  60  or  TO  houses.  Ertenaive'  ruins  of  the 
ancient  cltj  are  found. 

SEA,  in  Its  general  signification,  denotes  that  large  expanse  of  salt  water  wUch  coTera 
the  more  depressed  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  fills  up  each  hollow  and  rift  to 
a  certain  uniform  level,  completing  as  far  ss  possible  tiie  spheroid Icitjr  of  the 
globe,  and  dlvideB  its  surface  into  two  great  and  Innumerable  smaller  portions — the  Old 
and  Now  Worlds  and  their  islands.  This  Immense  bodj  of  water  is  not  distributed  with 
Uie  least  approach  to  regularity,  but  here  forms  a  huge  basin,  ttiero  t>ecomcs  a  long  and 
tortuous  inlet  or  strait,  which  narrows  or  widens  as  the  configuration  of  the  land-siirfaoe 
on  each  side  permits;  nor  is  it  placed  symmctricslly  to  the  earth's  axis  of  rotation;  for 
the  hemisphere  of  wliich  the  s.w.  corner  of  England  is  the  center  or  pole  contains  the 
whole  of  the  land  surface,  if  we  except  the  triangular  portion  of  South  America,  s.  of 
Uruguay,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  most  of  the  East  Indian  islands,  and  the  laud 
around  the  s.  pole  (of  unknown  extent).  The  other  hemisphere  is,  with  these  excep- 
tions, wholly  water.  From  this  irregular  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth's  surface, 
and  from  the  specific  gravity  of  water  t>eing  aluuC  ^  of  tkat  of  the  land,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  the  center  of  ETavity  of  the  whole  globe  docs  not  correspond  accuratelT 
with  its  center  of  figure.    'The  extent  of  sea  surface  is  estimated  at  144,713,890  EnflisQ 

S.m,,  or  nearlr  |  of  the  whole  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  its  mass,  on  the  suppositioa 
an  average  aepth  of  3  m.,  is  slKUt  -^^  of  that  of  the  whole  glotM;  such  estimates 
hovever,  can  t>e  considered  at  iiest  as  only  rough  approximations.  One  of  the  moat 
remarkable  features  of  the  sea  is  its  continuity  or  onenessi  for  in  spita  of  the  fact  that 
numerous  large  stretches  of  salt  water,  as  the  sea  of  Azof,  Black,  Mediterraneau,  and 
Baltic  seas,  the  gulf  of  Ueiico,  and  others,  have  tnrely  avoided  becoming  detached 
lakes,  very  few  such  are  found  on  the  earth's  surface;  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  ibsj  are  of  small  size. 

OompotHion,  Spteijle  Oravity,  and  Temperature  aftht  Saa.— The  ocean  consists  of  salt 
water,  and  from  its  continual  motion,  under  the  inQuence  of  currents  and  waves,  pre- 
•erves.  generally  speaiiing,  uniform  saltness.  Under  special  circumstances,  however, 
we  find  the  saltnesa  increased,  as  by  the  excess  of  evaporation  over  the  fresh-water 
inQux  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Red  seas,  and  about  the  northern  and  southern  limits  oE 
the  tropical  belt  ;  and  decreased,  by  the  contrary  cause.  In  the  sea  of  Azof,  the  Black 
•ea,  the  Baltic  sea,  and  ia  the  polar  regions.  See  Wind.  The  origin  of  the  saltness  of 
the  sea  is  sufficiently  accounted  for  when  wo  consider  that  the  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  soluble  salts  wbjch  form  constituent  ineredieuts  of  the  glol)e  are  tning  constantly 
washed  out  of  the  soil  and  rocks  by  ndn  and  springs,  and  carried  down  by  the  rivers; 
and  as  the  evaporation  which  feeds  the  rivera  carries  none  of  the  dlasotved  matter  back 
to  the  land,  the  tendency  is  to  accumulate  In  the  sea.  The  principal  ingredients  found 
in  sea-water  are  chloride  of  sodium,  or  common  salt,  together  with  salts  of  magnesia  and 
lime.  A  more  exact  analysis  will  be  given  under  Water.  The  average  specffic  gravity 
of  the  sea,  out  of  reach  of  the  exceptional  action  of  the  melting  of  snow,  rain,  or  river- 
water  is  (at  63'  Fahr.)  1.03655.  'The  slight  variations  In  the  saltness  of  the  sea  must 
necessarily  produce  corresponding  changes  in  its  specific  gravity;  accordingly,  on  the 
northern  and  southern  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  sea  ia 
in  different  longitudes,  1.03785,  1.0368;  while  at  the  equatorial  calm  belt  it  is  l.OSSSi 
1.0307;  and  on  the  whole  shows  a  tendency  to  diminish  as  the  hititiide  inereasoe, 
Beeche^  having  found  It  to  be  1.0358  in  lats.  55°  to  60°  n.  ands.  in  the  Paciflc,  and  King 
1.0255  in  the  corresponding  latitudes  of  tlie  Atlantic.  It  is  considerably  diminished 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  in  those  inlets  or  semi -lacustrine  arms  wliich  are  the 
depositories  of  more  river-water  than  compensates  for  their  evaporation,  as  in  the  Black 
Bca,  wliere  it  Is  1.0148,  and  in  the  Baltic,  only  1,0086. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea.  where  it  is  not  affected  by  currents  from  a  warmer  or 
colder  region,  necessarily  corresponds  to  the  normal  temperature  of  the  latitude;  but  this 
ia  true  only  of  the  water  at  and  near  the  surface,  for  it  has  been  recently  proved  by  thr 
olwervationa  made  on  deep-sea  temperature  by  Carpenter,  Wyvllle  Thomson,  and  oUiers, 
that  the  temperature  rapidly  diminishes  with  the  depth,  particuUrly  in  tropical  and  tem- 
perate regions,  till  at  great  deptlia  ice-oold  water  ia  everywhere  found,  "rhus.  from  the 
extensive  obaervationa  madebvH.M.S.  CTo«97V«r  in  the  North  Atlantic  during  1878,  it 
is  shown  that  at  the  equator,  where  thesurf  ace  temperature  is  about  80°,  the  decrease  witli 
tlie  depth  is  so  rapid,  tliat  at  60  fathoms  from  the  surface  the  temperature  is  only  61'. 5; 
at  190  fathoms  ills  00*;  at  700  fathoms,  the  temperature  has  fallen  to  40* ;  at  about  1600 
fathoms,  to  84°.    Below  this  It  diminishes  at  a  much  slower  rate,  tlU  it  falls  neuly  tA 
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freeelue  at  aU  great  depths  which  are  connected  bj  under-currenta  with  the  AntarctiB 
or  Arcllc  seas.  Tlie  aea-water  of  tlie  upper  60  or  60  fathoms  is  affected  by  the  aolait 
heat  ImmedUlely  beneath  this  suo-healed  upper  stratum,  it  is  remarkable  that  ail  the 
water  in  the  North  Atlantic,  as  far  as  lat.  40°,  is  waimer  than  that  at  the  same  deptti 
under  the  equator.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  upper  1500  fathoms  in  the  North 
Atlaiitic  is  4^.S  warmer  than  the  same  upper  stratum  at  the  equator.  As  regards  the 
tempeniture  of  the  water  at  the  txittom,  at  all  stations  between  Bermuda  and  the  equaloi 
on  the  e.  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  temperature  is  remarkably  unifonn  at  8G°.2;  Id  the 
boy  of  Biscay,  to  n.e.  of  this  line,  it  is  1°  warmer;  s.w,  of  the  same  line,  1°  colder; 
whereas,  further  s.  at  the  equator,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic,  it  is  82°.  4,  or  3°. 8 
colder.  Thia  last  fact  is  of  very  great  importance,  since,  from  the  circumstance  that  at 
the  equator  the  lx>ttom  temperature  is  32°. 4,  and  that  at  all  stations  to  d.  of  it  the  bottom 
temperature  is  warmer,  it  follows  that  the  cold  water  at  the  liottom  of  the  Atlantic  as 
^  n.  as  the  Azores  and  bay  of  Biscay,  equally  with  that  at  the  equator,  is  derived  from 
an  Antarctic,  and  not  from  an  Arctic  source.  This  cold  Antarctic  curreDt  euterinE  the 
North  Atlantic  is  found  Intween  1700  fathoms  and  tlie  bottom,  a  total  thickness  of  TOO 
fathoma.  Ice-cold  water  has  also  been  found  at  the  bottom  in  the  Arabian  sea.  In 
land-loched  seas,  such  as  the  Mediterranean,  whose  deep  water  Is  not  in  communication 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic,  owing  to  the  siiailowness  of  the  sea  bt  the  straits  of  Oibraltar. 
the  bottom  temperature  does  not  fall  so  low  as  that  of  the  ocean.  Thus  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  Mediterranean  at  1508  fathoms  is  SS°,  whereas  at  this  depth  in  the  ocean  it  ia 
BO  low  as  36°.  Bee  Isothermai.  LiNEa  The  highest  surface-temperature  does  not 
correspond  with  the  equator,  but  owin^;  to  the  disturbing  influence  of  currents  in  the  fol- 
lowing regions:  Between  Sumatra  and  the  2^zibar  coast;  e.  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
to  long.  170°  e. ;  e,  of  Cuba  and  Florida;  and  n.e.  of  cape  St.  Roque. 

Oalorand  PlictjAareteeneeoft/i^  Sea. — The  color  of  the  ocean,  when  free  fromadmixtura 
of  foreign  substances,  as  animalcules,  vegetable  organisms,  eicessire  iwn,  or  the  tinted 
waters  of  swollen  rivers,  is  a  pure  deep  blue,  which  becomes  less  marlied  where  the 
water  is  of  less  itepth.  A  "  different "  color  of  sea-water  is  due  to  the  presence  of  Bome 
foreign  substance;  e.g.,  the  red,  brown,  and  white  patches  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  to  the  presence  of  swarms  of  animalcules,  and  the  colors  of  the  Red  and  Yellow 
Bcaa  to  matters  of  vegetable  origin.  The  Rhone,  at  its  emergence  from  the  lake  of 
Oeueva,  and  the  lake  itself,  exhibit  an  intensity  of  blue  far  surpassing  that  of  any  sea. 
The  phoflptaorescence  of  the  sea  is  due  to  the  presence  of  myriads  of  Invertebrata,  eape- 
cfally  rhizonoda,  tunlcata,  etc.    See  Luvinositt  of  Oruamic  BsiKas.  > 

D^ilh  tff  (A«  5m.— Till  very  recently,  it  might  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  o( 
the  more  frequented  strips  along  the  coast,  and  such  other  portions  as  afforded  anchor- 
age ground,  our  knowledge  of  the  depth  of  the  ocean  amounted  to  nothing.  It  is  true 
Ibat  dcep-aca  sounding  bad  Iteen  frequently  made,  but  from  the  necessary  defective- 
ness of  the  ordinary  "lead"  and  inattention  to  the  effect  of  under-currents  in  destroy- 
ing tbe  perpendicularity  of  the  line,  little  dependence  could  t)e  placed  on  the  results 
ob'aiaetl  It  Is  chiefly  In  the  Atlantic  that  the  new  and  trustworthy  method  of  sounding 
(q  v.)  has  been  practiced,  and  the  contours  of  its  bottom  may  now  be  considered  as  fiurly 
ascertained.  The  greatest  depth  measured  by  the  Clii^ienger  (In  u.  tat.  19°  41',  w.  long. 
SS"  7',  was  8,875  fathoms,  or  38,350  ft.  (about  4  4  miles).  Over  a  great  extent  of  the 
area  the  depth  ranges  between  3,000  and  8.000  fHrhoms.  Along  the  middle  runs  an 
irresular  rloge,  on  wlilch  the  depth  is  less  than  2.000  fnlbomH.  nnd  n.  of  G0°  a  plateau  of 
simitar  depth  extends,  with  Ittile  interruption,  froni  Ireland  to  Newfoundland,  on  which 
tlietelegraph  cables  arelaid.  Nowhere  round  the  Britisti  islcsistheBcaBt>ove4D0fL  deep. 
Id  the  Pacific,  several  tracks  of  soundings  were  obtained  iluring  the  Chalienger  expetu- 
^ioD  (1873-70).  Prom  the  numerous  islands  which  stud  this  ocean,  one  might  be  led  to 
vasume  its  compsrstiye  shallowness;  but  this  is  far  from  l>cing  the  case,  for  the  islands  rise 
abruptly  from  tlie  bottom,  and  vetydecp  soundings  have  been  obtained  near  their  shores. 
Over  a  great  part  of  the  area,  tlie  depth  is  over  2,000  fnlhoms:  In  the  deeper  parts,  it 
ranges  from  8,000  to  over  4,000  fathoms.  The  deepest  soiiriding  got  wss  4.475  fathoma 
^,W0  ft.  or  above  5  m.),  in  n.  laL  11°  24',  c.  long.  148°  lb',  near  the  Ladrone  islands. 
From  tbe  remarkable  gentleness  of  slope  of  the  bed  of  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  n.  of 
Siberia,  the  line  givlnK  only  14  to  15  fathoma  at  150  m.  from  the  shore,  snd  from  llacon- 
Vguration  on  the  d.  of  America,  it  is  generally  concludi^d  to  be  by  far  tbe  shallowest  of 
llie  oceans.  Of  the  depth  of  the  Antarctic  ocean,  little  is  An M«n,  hut  it  is  supposed  totje 
deeper  than  Its  antipodal  kinsman.  Near  the  Antarctic  circle,  s.e.  from  Eerguelcn,  the 
ChiiUengtr  took  a  few  soundings  varying  from  1800  to  1975  fathoms.  From  all  that  has 
hitherto  been  observed,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  land-surfsce  under  water  were  the  coun 
terpart  aa  regards  eminences  and  hollows,  chasms,  valleys,  plateaus,  etc. ,  of  the  land- 
mirface  above. 

Motion  of  the  Sea. — Theseaisina  state  of  perpetual  restlessneas.its  motion  being  either 
a  vertical  oscillation,  or  an  actual  transference  of  its  waters  from  one  place  to  another. 
The  first  motion,  which  constitutes  wane*,  ii  due  either  to  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and 
moon  on  such  a  mobile  body  as  the  sea(see  Tides),  or  to  the  impulsive  action  of  the  winds 
'Which  blow  over  its  surface  (see  Wave)  ;  the  second  arises  from  the  sun,  which, 
directly  through  lis  heat  and  indirectly  by  scorching  dry  winds,  produces  evaporation  to 
a  great  extent  of  the  parts  most  exposed  to  Its  Influence,  and  by  Its  similar  action  on  tin- 
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atmosphere  (see  Wikd)  cauBea  a  tranaference  of  thti  Tspor  to  remote  Ulitudes,  wbere  ft 
descends  in  the  form  of  rain,  and,  destn>}riDg  the  eqninbrlnm  of  the  sea,  gfvee  rUe  to 
eurrenU.  The  nature  of  these  currents  is  described  under  Oitlp  Strbah,  and  the  cbfef 
currents  of  each  ocean  are  found  under  Its  own  head.  Tfala  conatant  motfon  of  the  sea 
Is  of  great  service  In  tending  to  equalise  the  temperature  of  different  parts  of  the  glotie  ; 
il  also  produces  remarkable  ehaagps  In  the  form  of  coasts,  eatinr  Into  roclu,  convertinr 
Inw-ljlng  lands  into  shoals  and  sand-banks,  or  carrTlng  away  ue  eaiihjr  materials,  and 
depositing  them  !■  some  distant  region.  The  erosiTe  action  of  the  sea  Is  generaiiy  al- 
most imperceptible  during  several  vcars.  but  la  course  of  two  or  three  centuries  the 
'magnitude  of  the  chSn^a  effected  bj  it  la  almost  incredible. 

On  the  economic  value  of  the  sea  as  a  purifier,  and  as  a  commercial  blghwar.  it  ia 
unnecessary  to  dilate.  For  some  of  the  peculiar  phenomenaof  theaea,aee  Ice;  WHntir 
POOL  j  WHtBi-mND  ;  the  five  great  oceans  ;  Cobal,  etc 

The  term  tea  is  also  applied  in  a  more  limited  though  indefinite  sense  to  an  offshoot 
of  one  of  the  oceans,  ss  to  the  Black,  Baltic,  Okhotsk  seas,  to  any  portion  of  an  ocean 
which  from  its  position  or  conflgumtion  is  considered  deserving  of  a  special  name,  and 
to  the  two  great  inlsad  salt  lakes  of  central  Asia,  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas. 

BEA,  SoTERBiONTY  OF  THS.  Blackstone  lays  it  down  that  the  main  or  high  seas  are 
part  of  the  realm  of  England,  as  the  courts  of  admiralty  have  jurisdiction  there;  but  adds 
thiit  they  are  not  subfect  to  common  law.  But  the  law  of  nstiont,  as  now  understood, 
recognizes  no  dominion  in  any  one  nation  over  the  high  seas,  which  are  the  highway  of 
all  nations,  and  governed  by  the  public  law  of  the  civilized  world.  Buch  a  nght  has, 
however,  long  ocen  chiimed  over  the  four  seas  surrounding  the  British  iwes.  It 
y/aa  strongly  asserted  by  Selden,  and  denied  by  Orotius,  and  measures  were  taken  to 
vindicate  the  right  in  the  reign  of  Clinrles  1.  Every  nation  has  undoubtedly  a  rif  lit  to 
the  exclusive  dominion  of  the  sea  within  a  certain  not  vei?  well-defined  distance  from  the 
shore,  dej.ending  on  the  usage  of  the  country.  Tliis  rteiit  of  lordship  includes  the  right 
to  free  navigation,  to  flshing,  to  taking  wrecks,  (lie  forbidding  passsge  to  eunniee,  the 
right  of  flag,  of  jurisdiction,  etc.  See  Blockade,  Nbittsals,  Mabb  Cuiuaux. 
SEA.AKE«'OHE.  See  Actinia. 
aEA-B£AB.     l?Mi  Otart. 

BEAaSIGHT,  a  boronKh  In  Monmouth  co,,  K.  J.;  between  Shrewsbury  river  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean;  on  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  railroad;  26  miles  s,  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  iiopular  summer  resort,  with  large  hotels,  pretty  cottages  on  the  ocean  front, 
gravel  roads  and  flagged  walks,  eicellent  sewerage,  electric  I^hts,  water  supply  from 
Ijong  Branch,  town  hall,  several  churches,  and  a  public  school.  Permanent  pop.. 
about  600. 

BEASUBT,  Bahuix,  D.D.,  172&-0e  ;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1748; 
studied  medicine  stid  Iheolo^  in -Scotland;  ordained  in  London  In  ITfiS;  pastor  of 
churches  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  Jamaica,  Long  Island ;  Westchester,  N.Y.,  1758-75; 
siiBpectpd  of  being  the  author  of  some  tory  pamphlets,  was  imprisoned  for  a  while  In 
New  Haven ;  resided  during  liie  revolutionary  war  mostly  In  New  York;  went  to  Eng- 
land in  1784,  and  wns  consecrated  bishop  of  Connecticut;  chosen  rector  of  St.  Jamee^ 
church.  New  London.  Conn. ;  took  part  in  revising  the  Prayer-Book  and  preparing  the 
conslitulion  for  the  American  Episcopal  church  which  was  adopted  in  1T8B. 

KEABITBT,  Saudzl,  D.D.,  1801-73;  b.  Conn.;  ordained  priest  in  the  Ptotestant 
Eniacopal  church  in  1827;  was  missionary  on  Long  Island;  professor  of  languages  at 
Flushing  institute,  1830-84 ;  editor  of  Tlie  Chiirehman,  1831-19;  rector  of  the  church  of 
the  Annunciation.  1838-^;  professor  of  biblical  learning  in  the  general  theological 
seminary,  1862-72.  He  published  The  Cmtinv^ofthe  C/i7irch  tf  EnSbind  tn  lAeiMte.^ 
Bupremaey  and  OUtgatum  of  Ccmtdenet;  The  Thwry  and  Vet  qf  the  Church  Cakndar. 

SEA-CAT,     See  Chim.xra. 

SEA-COW.    See  Masatbb,  or  LAMAirrin. 

SEA-CnCtniBEE,     See  Holothubia. 

SEA-DZTIL.    Sec  Ajioleb. 

IBA-EAOLE.    See  Erne. 

lEA-EGO,  or  Bea  nitCBiN.    See  EcHincfi 

gBA-BUPEAKT,    See  Ei.bfha2)t,  Sea. 

HEA-FAH.     Bee  Ooroohia. 

SEA-FOZ.    Sec  Fox-Sharz. 

BEA-OBAPS,  Ephedra,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  gn^aeem,  a  natural  order 
consisting  of  a  small  numtier  of  species,  closely  allied  in  botanical  characters  to  the  eoni- 
fera,  and  by  many  botanists  united  viitb  that  order,  although  diSerlng  much  in  appe»r- 
ance.  the  gTietaeea  are  small  trees,  or  twiggy  shrubs,  with  oppodte  or  clustered  branches 
and  jointed  stems,  whence  they  are  sometimes  called  ionfn-Fw.  They  secrete  not  resin- 
ous but  watery  matter.  The  development  of  the  ovule  is  very  peculiar;  it  has  a  project- 
ing process  formed  from  the  intimate  covering  of  the  nucleus. 

CXA'HAK  HASBOE,  a  sea-port  in  the  co.  of  Durham,  b  m.  s.  of  Sunderland.  Its 
AXCelleut  harlior  is  furnished  with  wharfs,  quays,  and  jetties,  and  the  town  contains  bot- 
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tle-wmfcB,  biMt  furnacee,  an  Iron-foundrr,  and  (diemical  woib.  It  communlc&M  tir 
railwkj  with  colliericB  ia  the  viciati;,  and  the  principal  articles  of  export  are  coals  and 
•gricaltural  produce.  The  population  of  tttis  IbriTing  llule  aea-port  tovn  was,  in  1801, 
8856.      The  town  has  been  much  improved  by  lU  popnelor  the  Marquis  ofLondouleny. 

■EA-HOe.    See  Pobfoibb. 

BRA-H0S8K,  in  heraldry,  a  fabulous  animal  constsdng  of  the  upper  part  of  a  boraa 
with  webbed  feet,  united  to  the  tail  of  a  fish.  &  scalloped  to  is  earned  down  the  Itack. 
The  arms  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  ai«  suoported  bv  two  sea-lioises  proper,  flnned  and 
maned  or.  Tlie  morse  (q.  t.)  orwalrus  ia  oHea  callea  aea-horae ;  as  tlie  Manatae(q.T.)  Is 
calt^aea-cow, 

BEA-HOBSE.    See  Htfpooaufttb. 

SEA-HOBSE  or  WAUira.     See  Morse. 

IRA^KAU,  Orambe  maritima  ;  see  Crambe,  a  perennial  plant  with  large  ronndisli 
sinuated  sea-green  leaves,  found  on  the  eca-shOTea  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  ia 
Britain.  The  bUnched  Hproutshave  become  aveiyfavorite  esculent  in  Britain,  althougli 
as  yet  little  known  on  toe  coDtinent.  The  common  people,  on  some  of  the  shores  of 
England,  have  long  been  in  the  practice  of  watching  them  when  they  came  through 
the  sand,  and  using  them  as  a  pot-herb,  but  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  In  tlie  kitchen 
garden  became  general  only  at  a  comparatively  recent  date.  It  requires  a  deep  rich  eoil, 
and  tbecare  of  the  gardener  is  bestowed  upon  the  blanching,  without  which  ihe  sproula 
are  Dot  lender  and  agreeable,  bat  even  acrid.  The  blancliing  is  accomplished  in  various 
ways,  by  earth,  san^  boards,  eattbeoware  pots,  etc.  Bea-kale  is  generally  raised,  from 
seed,  although  also  sometimes  propagated  by  offsets  or  by  cuttings  of  the  rcM>ts.  The 
MCdlia^  do  not  yield  a  crop  tdi  tlie  third  year;  but  a  plantation  of  sea-kale  remains 
productive  for  many  years.  It  is  planted  in  rows,  four  to  six  feet  apart  It  sends  iu 
tap-root  very  deep  into  the  ground. 

UAL  (Lat.  iigittum,  Fr.  smou),  an  Impression  on  wax  or  other  soft  substance  made 
(ram  a  die  or  matrix  of  metal,  a  nun,  or  some  other  material.    Tlie  stamp  which  yields 

the  impression  is  sometimes  itself  called  the  seal.    "■"  "^ —  "'-' " 

early  period,  the  matrix  genenUT  '      '  ■    ' 

a  variety  of  sorts  were  in  use  at  n , ^ .  _,.  ^      ... 

Tiduala.  The  emperors,  after  the  time  of  Constantlne,  introduced  butia  or  leaden  (eals, 
and  their  use  was  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  western  empire  by  the  popes,  who 


itself  called  the  seal.  In  Egypt,  seals  were  in  use  at  an 
lUy  forming  part  of  a  ring  (see  Qsif,  Riks).  Devices  of 
It  Home,  both  by  the  earilar  emperon  and  private  Indh 


In  the  nh  and  10th  c.  we  find  Charlemagne,  the  Byzantine  emperors,  and  the  Venetian 

'  *       I  an  instance  as  late  as  the  IBth  e.  of 

r  the  Cloth  of  Gold,  between  Henry 
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L  and  Francis  I. 

Seals  were  not  much  used  io  England  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,  bat  they  came  into 
general  ose  after  the  Norman  conquest.  On  the  royal  great  seals  was  the  king  in  armor 
on  a  caparisoned  horse  gallopiog.  his  arms  being  shown  on  his  shield  after  the  period 
when  arms  came  into  use;  and  the  reverse  represented  the  king  seated  on  a  throne. 
The  great  seals  of  Scotland  begin  with  Duncan  IL  in  the  end  of  the  lltb  c,  and  have 
also  for  sab^t  the  king  on  horseback;  the  counteraeal,  with  the  sealed  flgure.  being 
naed  Brit  by  Alexander  L,  and  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  being  on 
tba  seal  ol:  Alexander  IL  In  both  countries  there  were  also  the  privy  seals  with  the 
royal  arms  only. 

Ecclesiastical  seals  Ant  appear  in  the  9th  c,  and  attuned  ^at  beauty  In  the  18th 
and  14th.  They  are  of  the  pointed  oval  form  known  as  vetuapitoii ;  and  have  for  sub- 
jects, a  figure  of  the  bishop,  aometimeB  of  the  Trinity,  the  Virgin,  or  a  patron  saint, 
seated  under  an  elaborate  architectural  canopy.     The  arms  of  the  bishop  are  often 

Under  the  Norman  mooarctis  of  England,  sealing  iKcame  a  legal  formalltv,  necessary 
to  the  authentication  of  a  deed;  and  from  the  18th  c.  onward,  the  seals  of  all  persons 
of  noble  or  gentle  birth  represented  their  armorial  ensigns.  Tbe  seal  was  generally 
appended  to  the  document  bv  paaaing  a  strip  of  parchment  or  a  cord  through  a  slit  in 
its  lower  edge ;  and  the  ends  b^ng  hdd  together,  the  wax  was  pressed  or  molded  round 
them  a  short  distance  from  the  extremity,  and  the  matrix  impressed  on  it.  Occasionally 
tho  seal  was  not  pendant,  but  the  wax  was  spread  on  the  deed.  The  colored  wax  with 
the  impresaion  was  sometimes  imbedded  in  a  mass  of  while  wax  forming  a  protective 
border  to  it.  In  England,  a  seal  is  still  an  essential  to  all  legal  tnsLrumeota  by  which 
real  estate  is  conveyed;  but  since  subscription  has  also  become  necessary,  the  practice 
of  sealing  hasdegenetsted  into  a  mere  formality.  The  custom  was  gradually  introduced 
of  covering  the  wax  with  white  paper,  on  which  the  impression  was  made,  and  latterly 
wofeia  have  been  considered  a  sufficient  substitute  for  seals. 

In  Scotland  every  freebolder  was  obliged  by  statutes  of  Robert  III.  and  James  t.  to 
hare  bis  seal  of  arma,  an  impression  of  which  was  kept  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  court 

xra.— to 
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of  the  tblre :  and  amoni;  the  Scottlab  armorial  seali  of  the  14ih  and  16th  centuiies  are 
Bome  of  vrouderfo]  beauty  of  ezecutfoD.  Act  1S40,  c.  117,  for  the  flrat  time  made  nib- 
aciiptlon  an  esaeDtial  formaJlt;  to  deeds  ;  but  sealinr  Btill  coatinued  to  be  aecetaarv  till 
15S4,  wben  it  waa  diapetued  with  io  the  case  of  det&  contalniag  a  clause  of  regutra- 
Uoa,  and  soon  afterwards  the  practice  was  altoeelher  laid  aside. 

The  use  of  corporate  seals  d;^  towns  In  Siigbnd  dates  as  far  batdc  as  the  ISth  cea- 
tury.  Tbe  earlier  corporate  seals  bear  the  town  gates,  citj  walls,  or  some  Simila? 
device;  llie  use  of  corporate  arms  did  not  beein  till  the  latter  half  of  the  14lh  ceDtuiy. 

The  principal  use  of  seals  in  the  present  dayls  in  closing  letters,  and  even  foi:Uiis  [>up 
pose  they  have  of  late  years  been  less  used  tt^  formerly ;  owing  to  the  fashion  of  uung 
stamped  adhesive  envelopes. 

I^he  study  of  medinval  seals  Is  of  great  Importance  and  interest  in  connection  with 
many  branches  of  arclueology,  includmg  heraldic  and  genealogical  investigations.  See 
Gbkat  Seal  ;  Pmvy  Skal. 

A  seal,  In  law,  is  defined  by  Coke,  as  "wax  with  an  Impression,"  and  such  a  seal 
was  required  at  common  law.  In  many  of  the  states,  a  scroll,  I.e.,  a  mark  or  flourish 
with  the  pen  has  the  validity  of  a  seal.  Courts  take  Judicial  notice  of  the  seal  of  a 
notary  public,  and  of  superior  courts,  but  not  of  foreign  courts,  except  courts  of  mari- 
time and  admiralty  JuriBdiction.  No  proof  need  be  made  of  the  public  seal  of  a  foreign 
State,  and  all  documents,  decrees,  etc.,  bearing  such  seal  are  presumed  genuine.  A  con- 
tract with  a  seal  affixed  is  called  a  specialty.  The  seal  of  the  United  Slates  was  adopted 
by  congress  June  30,  1T8S. 

BXAL,  PAoM)  a  Linnnan  genus  of  mammalia,  now  forming  the  family  phoeidm,  and 
Including  all  that  family  except  the  morse  (q.v.)-  or  walrus.  The  name  seal  Is  from  the 
Anglo-Saxon  »eol.  The  Phocida  constitute,  in  Cuvier's  system,  a  section  of  earniwra 
.)  designated  amphSna.    Their  slructure  is  most  perfectly  adapted  to  an  aquatic  life. 


e  short,  and  little  more  than  the  paw  projects  beyond  the  skin  of  the  body;  all  tho 
loet  are  thoroughly  webbed,  and  five-toed;  ilie  tore-feet  are  placed  like  those  of  other 
quadrupeds;  but  the  hind-feet  are  directed  backward,  like  a  proloneaiion  of  the  body, 
and  between  them  is  a  short  tail.  The  toes,  particularly  those  oi  the  hind-feet,  aro 
capable  of  being  spread  out  very  widely  Inswimmmg,  so  as  to  give  great  propulsive  power. 
The  movements  of  seals  Iff  tne  water  are  very  rapid  and  graceful;  on  land,  they  are 
very  peculiar;  even  the  fore-feet  being  little  used  or  not  at  all,  but  the  body  contracteai 
by  an  upward  bending  of  the  spine,  and  so  thrown  forward  by  a  succession  of  Jerks;  ia 
which  way,  however,  a  seal  msJies  its  escape  very  rapidly  from  an  assailant.  The  flexi- 
bilitv  of  the  spine  io  seals  is  very  remarkable,  and  depends  on  the  very  large  intervertebral 
cartilages,  formed  of  fibrous  concentric  rings.  The  muscles,  which  are  connected  with 
the  spine  on  all  sides,  are  of  great  strength. 

The  teeth  differ  considerably  in  the  different  genera,  but  In  all  are  adapted  for  th« 
seizure  of  slippery  prey,  the  chief  food  of  seals  being  fishes,  although  they  do  not  reject 
other  animal  food,  and  are  Bald  even  to  feed  in  part  on  vegetable  substances.  Their 
incisors  are  either  six  in  the  upper  jaw  and  four  in  the  lower,  or  four  in  the  upper  and 
two  in  the  lower;  they  alt  have  large  and  strong  canine  teeth;  and  the  molars,  usually 
five  or  six  on  each  side  in  each  jaw,  are  eitljer  sharp-edged  or  conical,  and  beset  with 
points.  Seals  have  a  remarkable  habit  of  swallowing  large  stones,  for  which  bo  probable 
reason  has  yet  been  conjectured.  Their  stomachs  are  very  often  found  to  be  in  part 
filled  with  stones.  The  stomach  Is  quite  simple;  the  gullet  (ouvpAopiu)  enters  it  at  the 
left  extremity;  the  cfficum  is  short,  the  int«stlnsl  canal  long. 

The  respiration  of  seals  is  extremly  slow,  about  two  minutes  intervening  betwcea 
one  breath  and  another,  when  the  animal  is  on  land  and  In  full  activity.  A  seal  hu 
been  known  to  remun  twenty-five  minutes  under  water.  Theiralowness  of  respira^n, 
and  power  of  suspending  it  for  a  considerable  time,  la  of  great  use,  as  enabling  them  to 
pursue  their  prey  under  water.  The  fur  of  seals  is  very  smooth,  and  abundantly  lubri- 
cated with  an  oily  secretion.  There  Is  generally  an  inner  coating  of  rich  fur,  through 
which  grow  long  hairs,  forming  an  outer  covering.  Another  adaptation  to  aquatic  life 
and  cold  climates  appears  In  a  layer  of  fat  immediately  under  the  skin — from  which 
Mai  oil  is  obtained — serving  not  only  tor  support  when  food  Is  scarce,  but  for  protection 
from  cold,  and  at  tiie  same  time  rendering  the  whole  body  lighter.  The  nostrils  are 
capable  of  being  readily  and  completely  closed,  and  are  so  while  the  seat  is  under 
water;  and  there  Is  a  similar  provision  for  the  ears;  while  the  eye,  which  Is  large, 
exhibits  remarkable  peculiarities,  supposed  to  be  intended  for  its  adaptation  to  use  both 
in  air  and  water.  The  face  is  provided  with  strong  whiskers,  connected  at  their  base 
with  large  nerves. 

Seals  produce  their  young  only  once  a  year;  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  at  a 
Urth.  Not  long  after  their  biith,  the  young  are  conducted  by  the  mother  to  the  sea. 
Many,  if  not  all,  of  the  species  are  polygamous.    Terrible  fighta  occur  among  the  males. 

Seals  are  very  much  on  their  guard  against  the  approach  of  man,  where  they  have 
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beenmudimoleated;  but  where  they  b a ve  been  subjected  to  no  molestation,  thej  are 
far  Irom  being  shy,  &nd  approach  very  close  to  boats,  or  to  men  on  shore,  aa  If  animated 
by  curioalty.  They  are  much  affected  by  musical  sounds.  A  flute  is  said  to  attract 
Kalslo  a  boat,  where  they  have  not  learned  caution  from  sore  czperience;  and  the 
liDging  of  the  church  bell  at  Hoy,  in  Orkney,  has  very  often  caused  the  appearance  of 
numerous  seals  in  the  little  bay.    Seak  pouess  all  the  five  senses  in  perCection. 

The  common  seal  and  some  of  the  other  species  are  very  intelligent;  but  there  is  coo- 
Biderable  difference  in  this  respect  among  the  species.  The  common  seal  aiui  some 
others  have  often  been  tamed,  and  are  capable  of  livinc  long  in  domestication.  If  freely 
supplied  with  water.  They  become  very  familiar  with  those  who  attend  to  liiem,  and 
are  very  fond  of  caresses  and  of  notice,  recognize  their  name  like  dogs,  and  readily 
leant  many  little  tricks,  of  which  advantage  has  been  taken  tor  eihibitioDS. 

Seals  are  found  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  the  world,  moat  abundantly  in  tba  arctic 
■nd  antarctic  regions;  some  of  them  also  In  temperate  climates,  as  far  s.  as  the 
Hediletranean,  and  as  far  n.  as  the  La  Plats.  Some  of  them  ascend  rivers  to  some  dis- 
tance Id  pursuit  of  salmon  and  other  flah.  They  are  found  In  the  Caspian  sea,  and  even 
in  the  fresh  water  lake  Baikal. 

The  species  are  numerous,  but  in  no  group  of  mammalia  does  more  remain  for  further 
inveatigaUon.  Seals  are  divided  into  two  prmcipal  groups — tealt,  more  Strictly  so  called, 
and  otariet  (q.v.) ;  the  former  distinguished  by  ue  complete  want  of  external  ears, 
which  the  latter  possess,  and  bv  their  dentition.  The  true  seals  have  been  further  sub- 
divided into  genera,  chle&y  cbaraclerized  by  their  dentition.  In  the  restricted  eenus 
pAaea  or  etUoeephaiut.  the  inclsora  are  pointed  and  aharp-edged,  six  above  and  four 
Wow.  The  common  seal  [phoea  vitulijia)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  and  In  Ibe  Arctic  ocean.  It  Is  common  on  the  wilder  and  more  unfrequented 
parts  of  the  British  coast,  particularlv  in  the  north.  It  is  remarkably  dlstltieuished, 
even  amons  its  nearest  congeners,  by  tne  oblique  position  of  the  molar  teeth.  The  fur 
is  yellowish,  variouslv  spotted,  and  marked  with  brown.  The  whole  length  ia  from  8 
to  S  feet.  Its  love  of  salmon  is  so  great  that  it  has  been  knovrn  to  haunt  tbe  nelghbor- 
bood  of  asalmon-net  for  a  long  lime,  and  to  take  the  flsh  after  they  were  entrapped  in 
iL  The  common  seal  is  generally  seen  in  small  herds.  Its  skin  and  oil  are  of  consider- 
able mercantile  importance.  The  skin  is  dressed  with  the  fur  on,  to  make  caps,  etc., 
or  la  tanned  and  used  as  leather.  Tlie  oil,  when  made  before  decay  has  begun,  is  color- 
less and  nearly  inodorous;  it  is  much  superior  to  whale-oil.  The  flesh  is  much  used  for 
food  In  very  northern  countries,  as  is  that  of  all  the  other  species  which  they  produce. 
It  is  not  easy  to  shoot  a  seal.  While  flint-locks  were  in  use,  the  seal  always  dived  so 
quickly  on  seeing  the  flash  as  generally  to  escape  the  ball.  The  popuiar  name  Sea- 
calf,  and  the  speciflc  name  ritalina,  have  reference  to  a  supposed  resemblance  of  the 
voice  to  that  of  a  calf .  TheHARp8KAL(P.  GTyBiIandiivi)  receives  its  popular  name  from 
a  It^e,  black,  crescent-sbaped  mark  on  each  aide  of  tlie  back.  It  is  sometimes  seen  on 
the  British  coasts,  but  belongs  chiefly  to  more  northern  regions.  It  is  from  0  to  8  or 
even9ft.  in  length. —The  OkkatSku..  or  Bearded  Seal  (P.  Aorfra/a).  also  found  on  the 
British  coasts,  and  plentiful  on  tbe  coasts  of  Greenland,  is  generally  about  Q  or  10ft.  long, 
Bometimes  more.— The  RouoH  or  Brisixed  Seal  (P.  hwpidd)  frequenls  quiet  bays  on 
tbe  coasts  of  Oreenland,  where  many  thousands  are  annually  kilted  for  their  skins 
and  oil.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  northern  species.— The  Gray  Seal  {Halieharm 
ffriteut),  which  has  a  very  flat  bead,  and  attains  a  size  nearly  equal  to  the  Great  seal, 
occurs  on  the  British  coasts,  but  is  much  more  common  in  more  northern  latitudes, 
and  in  tbe  Baltic  sea. — The  Crrsted  Seal  {itemmaiopat  erittaivt)  is  remarkable  for 
the  elevation  of  the  septum  of  the  nnse  of  the  adult  male  into  a  crest,  which  sup- 
ports a  hood  covering  the  head,  and  capable  of  being  distended  and  elevated  or  depressed 
at  pleasure.  The  use  of  this  appendage  is  not  known.  This  seal  is  plentiful  on  the 
coasta  of  Greenland  and  the  nortoem  parts  of  North  America. — Tbe  seals  of  the  southei^ 
seas  are  quite  distinct  from  those  of  the  norihem.  One  of  Ihem  is  the  Sea  Lbopabd, 
or  Leopard  Seal  {leptimyx  Weddella).  so  called  from  its  spotted  fur.  It  is  found  on  the 
South  Orkneys  and  other  very  southern  islands.  By  far  the  largest  of  all  tbe  seals  is 
tbe  Elephant  Seal,  or  sea  elephant  of  ihe  southern  seas. 

Seals  are  to  some  extent  migratory,  although  their  migrations  do  not  eatend  to  very 
rreat  distances,  and  are  probably  regulated  by  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food.  The 
iiate  of  the  return  of  certain  species  to  certain  coasts,  is  very  confldently  reckoned 
iipon  by  the  natives  of  ^e  n,  and  by  seal-hunters. 

Seal-hunting— or  fltking,  as  it  is  often  called— requires  great  patience  and  skill. 
Host  of  tbe  setus,  if  not  all,  are  gregarious,  and  one  seems  to  be  always  placed  on  the 
watch,  where  danger  ia  to  be  apprehended  from  beara  or  from  hunters.  They  climb 
ap  through  holes  in  the  ice-flelds  of  Ihe  polar  seas,  even  when  there  is  a  height  of 
several  feet  from  the  water,  but  it  is  difficult  for  the  hunter  to  get  between  them  and 
the  bole.  Nor  Is  seal-hunting  unattended  with  danger,  an  enraged  seal  being  a  formid- 
able antagonist,  at  least  to  the  inexperienced. 

Seal-hnnting  is  the  great  occupation  of  the  Greenlanden,  but  it  is  also  extensively 
prosecuted  in  other  northern  parts  of  tbe  world;  great  numtwrs  are  taken  on  the  coasts 
of  Newfoundland  and  other  northern  parts  of  Amwica;  wb&le-flshers  kill  eeali  aa  they 
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And  Opportunity.  The  fur  aeslg  of  Alaska  are  obtained  from  the  islands  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Paul,  in  the  PribfloT  group.  Of  Iat«  je»n  the  destruction  of  seal  life  has  bera 
aogreat  as  to  threaten  the  extinction  of  the  anlmala,  especially  in  the  fisheries  of  Alaska. 
For  this  reason,  In  June,  1891,  after  representations  to  this  effect  had  been  made  bj  Mr. 
Bhdne,  the  secretary  of  state,  an  arrangement  was  entered  into  by  the  American  and 
Englidi^TemmentB,  temporarllj  prohibiting  the  destruction  of  seals,  with  tbe  excep- 
tion of  ihoo,  which  were  allowed  to  be  killed  as  food  for  the  uatfTea.  'nils  oonstltnted 
what  is  teciinlcally  known  aa  a  "dciae  season."    SeeOrART. 

8IAL  OP  COVnBnov.    See  Cohtrsbion  and  CoHnDONTULrrT. 

■XALHrO-WAZ.  A  composition  of  hard  resinons  materials  used  for  receiving  and 
retainiag  the  impressions  of  seals.  Simple  ss  it  may  appear,  its  manufacture  is  one  of 
great  importance,  and  formerly  was  far  more  so  than  at  present — the  use  of  gummed 


envelopes  having  to  a  great  extent  mperseded  it.  Common  beeswax  was  first  used  in 
this  country  ana  in  Europe  generally,  being  mixed  with  earthy  materials  to  give  it  con- 
sistency.   Nevenhelesa,  ft  was  difficult  to  preserve  it,  as  a  very  small  amount  of  heat 


The  Yenetlana,  however,  bron^  the  Indian  sealing-wax  to  Europe,  and  the  Span- 
iards received  it  from  the  Venetians,  and  made  it  a  very  important  branch  of  tbeir 
commerce.  The  great  value  of  the  Indian  wax  consisted  In  tbe  fact  that  it  was  made 
only  at  shell-lac,  colored  with  vermilion  or  some  other  pigment,  and  tiiis  has  been  found 
superior  to  all  other  materials.  In  addition  to  the  shell-lac  and  coloring  materia),  then 
is  always  added  to  tbe  wax  made  in  Europe  a  portion  of  VeneUan  turpentine  (see  Tcb- 
rENTiNu),  and  of  resin. 

OA-LIOV.    BeeOrASz. 

IKA-LIOjr,  in  heraldry,  a  monster  consisting  of  tbe  upper  part  of  a  lion  combined 
with  tbe  tail  of  a  fish. 

SXAL  IILAHSS,  or  Lobob  Islaiidb.     See  Fkbu. 

IXALKOIX,  a  t.  In  the  Punjab,  near  tbe  left  bank  of  the  Chenab,  66  m.  n.  from 
Amritsar.  It  contidned  '91,  56,067  Inhabitants,  and  carries  on  tbe  manufacture  uf 
cotton  and  paper.  Sealkote  was  formerly  a  military  station,  and  at  tbe  period  of  tbe 
outbreak  of  the  Indian  mutiny,  there  was  a  rifie-practice  d^p6t  here. 

KKALBFISLD,  Chaklbs,  179^1864;  b.  Uoravia;  the  assumed  name  of  Earl  Poetl- 
1n  early  life  be  was  secretary  to  a  religions  order  at  Prague,  and  afterward  travcil^ 
extensively  In  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Central  America.  He  then  settled  at 
Solotbum,  Switzerland,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  literature,  writing  among  otb^ 
books,  Tramatiantie  l^raothitg  Sketeha;  Pteturet  of  Lif'  in  both  Hemisphtra  ,-  Nortk  and 
SmUhi  Tha  Vvxroy  and  Oie  ArMocracy.     See  his  life  by  Faust  (1896). 

IIHAIIKII  are  technically  those  peisons  below  the  rank  of  officer,  who  are  employed 
in  navigating  decked  vessels  on  the  high  seas— men  working  on  lakes  and  rivers  being 
staled  "watermen."  Two  opposite  conditions  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  tbe 
VBsael— first,  the  absolute  subordination  and  perfect  obedience  of  the  crew  to  the  master; 
and  secondly,  tbeir  protection  against  tyranny  or  caprice  on  his  part.  For  this  purpose 
the  law  <d  England  is  extremely  minute  in  the  rules  laid  down  for  both  masters  and 


purpose  by  the  board  of  trade.  Under  tbe  mercantile  marine  act  of  1860.  a  «  ._ 
agreement  must  be  made  when  a  man  is  engaged,  setting  forth  tbe  nature  and  length  of 
voyage,  tbe  capacitv  in  which  the  man  is  to  oe  employed,  wages,  fines,  provisions,  pno- 
IshmentB,  etc.  If  the  ship  be  going  abroad,  ttds  agreement  must  be  attested  liefore  a 
eblpplQg-master,  who  has  a  power  of  periodical  inspection  over  the  agreements  of  all 
sesmen  In  vessels  in  bla  port.  Any  clause  in  the  aneement  would  be  inoperative  which 
deprives  the  sidlor  of  a  lien  upon  his  ehip,  or  of  oUter  recovery  for  bis  wages,  or  of 
rights  of  salvage.  In  virtue  of  this  agreement  the  seaman  is  bound  to  do  bis  utmost  in 
the  service  of  the  vessel;  and  consequently,  if  a  master  of  a  ship  in  distress  promise  bis 
men  extra  pay  for  extraordinary  exertions,  the  men  cannot  compel  him  to  fulfill  bis 
promise. 

In  tbe  event  of  disobedience  or  insubordination  the  master  may  administer  correction, 
the  law  holding  him  responsible  that  micb  correction  is  reasonable.  Desertion  from  [he 
ship  is  punishable  by  imprisonment;  and  deserters  may  be  apprehended  on  the  informs- 
don  of  the  master  without  warrant.  In  case  of  open  mutiny,  the  master  may  adopt  tbe 
most  stringent  measures. 

The  mariner's  wages  are  not  due  in  case  of  loss  of  the  ship,  unless  be  duly  eierted 
himself,  and  only  up  to  tbe  date  of  loss.  It  is  a  misdemeanor  for  the  master  to  leave  ■ 
sailor  on  shore  in  foreign  parts,  unless  through  tbe  man's  wrongful  act. 

Seamen  who  are  as  a  cEass  supposed  to  be  especially  subject  to  imposition  while  on 
sltore  and  subject  to  cruel  treatment  while  at  sea,  are  protected  by  statutes  regulating 
tbe  method  of  tbeir  employment,  tbeir  rights  as  to  pay,  tbeir  treatment  while  at  sea,  and 
(heir  return  to  this  country  after  discharge.  Sailors  in  the  U.  S.  navy  are  of  course  gov- 
erned by  the  rules  of  the  service ;  mercantile  seamen  from  their  contract  by  signing  a 


vthten  agreement  called  the  ahipping  articlee,  which  erery  master  of  a  renel  la  reqoired 
10  hive.  This  muat  describe  cleuiy,  the  Toyue  with  the  ports  at  either  end,  the  rate  of 
wagea  and  all  other  matters  neceaeaiy  to  a  full  understaiidiiiK  of  the  contiact.  Such 
artidee  are  Dot  beyond  impeachment  m  parol  eTidence.  Pentutiea  for  the  violation  of 
the  contract  on  either  ude  are  provided.  The  maat«r  ia  bomid  to  furnish  a  eeaworthr 
vessel,  a  survey  being  alloved  on  application  of  one  mate  and  a  majority  of  the  creir. 
Hot  onlT  is  be  bound  to  fumieh  proviaionB  but  the  amount  ie  fixed  by  statute;  and  it 
tbey  fall  short  he  forfeits  a  day's  pay  to  each  man  nhile  on  short  allowance.  The  master 
is  bound  to  pay  the  wages,  but  may  deduct  40  cents  a  month  for  the  marine  hospital  fund 
or  declare  ail  or  part  forfeited  as  punishment  tor  insuboidi nation.  Other  pnnisbmantB 
are  extra  work,  unprisonment.  conQnemeut  in  irons,  etc. ;  flogging  was  abolished  by  tha 
act  of  1850.  but  it  is  held  that  this  does  not  include  blows  struck  in  the  heat  of  anger. 
If  the  seaman  desert  before  the  voy^,  be  may  be  seized  on  a  warrant  and  confined 
unlii  the  ship  sails,  forfeiting  double  his  advance  wagea.  If  ho  desert  on  the  voyage  hs 
forfeila  his  entire  wages  and  all  property, on  board.  But  if  compelled  to  desert  by 
cruelly,  this  does  not  hold.  Bailors  have  a  wages  lien  on  both  ship  and  frei^t. 
Engineers,  pilots,  clerks,  and  stewards,  are  i^ors  as  to  their  rights  of  wages,  etc.  The 
miister  must  present  his  papeis  to  the  U.S.  consul  in  all  porta  viaited  and  must  explain 
absences.  If  be  discharEe  a  man  abnmd  he  is  bound  to  pay  three  months'  wages 
beyond  what  is  due.  Of  tbie  one-third  goes  to  afundfor  the  mamtenauce  of  our  seamen 
in  foreign  countries  and  for  bringing  them  home.  If  a  sailor  be  discharged  without 
cause  and  against  his  will  in  a  foreign  port,  the  master  is  liable  to  six  months'  imprison- 
ment or  a  $500  One.     Bee  Saavisa,  Law  or. 

BEA-KOTFSE,  Aphrodile,  a  genns  of  dorribranchiate  annelida,  of  the  family  ofikro- 
iitida,  lo  all  of  which  the  popular  name  is  extended.  They  are  readllv  distinguished 
by  ivo  longitudinal  ranges  of  broad  membranous  scalee  covering  the  back,  under  whidi 


e  the  giUs  in  the  form  of  little  fleshy  crests.     The  scales  move  up  and  down  ai 

' """    ~knd  are  concealed  bv  a  substance  resembling  tow  or  felt,  whichpei 

■X  but  exciudra  mud  and  sand.     The  head  is  fumiahed  wIUl  tentacles; 


some  have  two  eyee  and  some  four.  The  bodr  is  edged  with  Bpinee.  Besides  all  tbii, 
its  ddes  an  covered  with  flexible  bristles  or  alky  haJn,  whitdi  give  to  these  creatnres  a 
wonderful  beauty  of  color,  unsnipaaeed  bv  that  of  humming  Urds  or  the  most  briUiaot 
gems.  Each  hair,  even  when  viewed  ^gly,  >nd  moved  about  in  the  aunahlne,  reflects 
aB  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  Yet  aeo-mice  are  generally  to  be  found  concealed  under 
stonea,  and  dwell  among  the  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  Btorma  frequently  thiov 
them  on  the  beach  in  great  numbers. 

I^AXOB  (Ft.,  "a  sittlnE'O,  is  the  name  given  in  FVance  to  the  session  of  any  delib- 
erative ttody.  In  America  the  term  is  applied  espedally  to  oonferences  held  br  Spirit- 
ualists.    Bee  SFiBrrcALiaK. 

nU-BETTLB.    Bee  Acalbphx. 

SSA-r  ABBOT.    Bee  Auk. 

BSA-m.    See  Otster-Catchkb. 

BEA-PDCE,  Oentroporma  vndeemaUt,  a  fish,  which,  notwithstanding  its  popular  name, 
belongs  to  the  perch  family.  Its  form,  however,  is  elongated  like  that  of  the  pike.  The 
bod;  19  compressed;  there  are  two  dorsal  flns;  the  mouth  is  notveiylar^;  and  the 
Icelh  are  numerous,  small,  and  equal.  The  color  is  silvery.white,  tinged  with  green  on 
Uie  back.  It  is  found  on  the  western  coasts  of  tropical  America.  It  aOains  a  large  size, 
and  is  a  valuable  Qah.  On  the  British  coasts,  the  name  sea-pike  is  aometimee  given  to 
the  garfish. 

BEA-FUn.    Bee  Thbivt. 

SEA.POSCUPIHE.    Bee  Diodok. 

lEA-KATXir.    Bee  Buu^eead. 

loH^  or.    Bee  iNTEBN'ATion'AL  Law. 

t  IVCnilBBAIIOES  means  the  inquiry  made  by  a  purchaser  or  mortga- 
gee of  lands  as  to  the  burdens  and  state  of  the  title,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  purchase 
or  investment  is  safe.  Owin^  to  the  want  of  any  general  system  of  registraUon  of  deeds 
sITecting  land  in  England,  it  is  not  possible  by  any  search  to  find  out  with  certainty  all 
fhcsc  burdens:  nevertheless,  there  are  some  special  registers  which  are  usually  included 
in  Huch  searches,  such  as  Judgment  debts,  bankruptcies,  disentailing  deeds,  annuitr 
deeds,  etc.  The  search  usontly  goes  back  for  60  veara.  In  Scotland,  where  all  the  deeds 
affecting  land  rights  arc  registered,  it  is  easy  to  discover  the  exact  state  of  the  title  and 
bnrdeiia  on  the  End.  The  usaot  search  is  made  only  for  40  years.  The  registers  are 
■obdivided  into  various  kinds^os  the  general  ana  particulu'  register  of  Snsinea,  tha 
record  of  Abbrevialas  of  Adjudications,  re^stcr  of  Inhibitions,  etc     See  Rxgobss. 

SEAXOH-WASBAHT  is  an  authority  granted  to  a  constable  by  a  justice  of  the  peace 
to  enter  the  premises  of  a  pereon  suspected  of  secreting  stolen  goods,  in  order  to  discover, 
and  if  founci,  to  seize  the  goods:  and  similar  warrants  are  granted  to  discover  property 
in  rcRpect  of  which  other  oSenses  are  committed.  Before  such  a  warrant  can  be  issued, 
a  credible  witnesa  must  on  oath  prove  a  ress'mable  cause  to  suspect  tlint  the  party  pro- 
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ceeded  aKstnat  hm  the  pmpettv  In  bis  posaeulon  or  In  hta  premises.  The  ntune  o(  tto 
persoQ  whose  premiBes  are  to  be  gearched  muHt  be  oorrectlj  described  in  the  warrant. 

Th»  fourth  amendment  to  the  United  States  conBtitution  expressly  prohibits 
the  "  general  warrants,"  wMch  were  at  one  time  f^ranted  in  Enitland  in  beh^  of 
the  gdvammeut,  particuiarly  in  cases  of  alleged  sedition  or  libel,  upon  Euspicioo  Bolelj, 
without  BpeciflcatioDB.  The  amendment  ia  question  providee  that  the  right  of  thepei^w 
to  be  secure  in  their  peiHons,  hoUBOB,  papers,  aod  effects,  agaiost  unreasonable  BsarCMa 
and  seizures  shall  not  be  riolated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue  but  upon  probable  cause. 
supported  by  oaUi  or  afflnnatioa.  and  particularly  describing  tlie  place  to  be  searched, 
and  the  petBona  or  thinga  to  be  seized.  Bimilar  provialonH  are  found  in  meet  of  the  sttia 
constitutioufl. 

BEABCT,  a  CO.  In  n.  Aitouisas ;  drained  by  a  branch  of  Red  river,  and  the  Buffalo 
fork  of  White  river:  TSSag.ia.;  population.  1890,0604.  Indu.  colored.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  and  heavily  timbered.  Tlie  soil  Is  modontely  fertile.  The  principal  productions 
are  com  and  cotton,    Co.  seat.  Harshall. 

BBBIES  BTSnif,    See  Electric  Liohttkci. 

BEAKnra,  Laura  OATHBRivn  Wallbr  (Redder).  "Howard  (Urndon,"  b.  Mary- 
land, 1840)  came  bv  direct  descent  on  the  mother's  sid&  from  sir  William  Waller,  of 
Cttlerly  Park,  Hidoieeei.  England.  Her  hmlly  removed  to  8t.  Iionls,  her  father  bebg 
murdered  in  1848.  In  18S1  uie  became  totally  deaf  from  illnesB,  and  soon  afiei  lost  ner 
speech.  She  began  writing  for  publication  in  1806.  and  became  assistant  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Prttbi/teriaTi  a  few  years  later.    In  1800-42  she  was  Washington  correspondent 
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Bllssouri  BtpubHean  and  New  York  Tima.  Bbe  continued  to  contribute  to  the 
after  her  return  in  1867,  and  In  1874,  publiahed  Soundtfivm  Secret  Chambort,  a  v( 
of  poems.  In  1871  she  entered  the  articulation  school  at  Northamplon,  Mass. ;  wnere. 
and  at  a  similar  school  in  Mystic,  Conn. ,  and  for  a  time  with  Prof.  A.  Qraham  Bell,  she 
gtudlol  the  new  system  for  teaching  the  dumb  to  talk;  and  with  such  success  that  she 
legalned  intelli^Ue  speech  In  187lPr4.  In  1874  she  was  manied  to  Edward  W.  Seartig, 
m  lawyer  of  New  To&,  who  removed  to  Callfomta  ta  1886.  Bhe  Is  a  vemtik  writer, 
spirited  and  graphic  in  prose,  and  graceful  and  earnest  In  verse. 

MABLK,  JAICES,  1780-87,  b.  New  York  ;  a  merchant  in  Madeira,  who  settled  iB 
i^iiladetphla  in  1768.  He  was  a  signer  of  the  non-lmportatlon  sfreement  of  ITBS;  a- 
member  of  the  navjr  board  in  1778;  a  dele^te  to  congress  1778-80.  and  then  chair 
man  of  the  commercial  committee.  He  was  m  Europe,  1780-83,  endeavoring,  but  anMiy 
cessfully,  to  negotiate  a  state  loani  forFennaylvania. 

BEA-EOBIH.    Bee  OmuiAfis. 

SEASS,  BABNAa,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1803-1880;  b.  Sandisfleld.  Mass.,  graduate  of  BmwB 
university,  1825;  studied  theology  at  Newton,  was  settled  over  the  First  Baptist  church 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  In  1829  he  was  prof,  in  Madison  university,  New  York,  fomwriy 
the  Hamilton  literary  aod  theological  seminary.  He  went  to  Germany  in  1888,  studied 
at  Halle,  Leipeic,  and  Berlin.  On  hia  return  De  was  appointed  prof,  of  theology  at  New- 
ton seminary,  eubeequeotly  president — residing  there  13  years.  He  was  at  one  lime 
secretary  and  agent  of  the  'Massachusetts  boam  of  education ;  succeeding  Horace  Hann. 
In  1855-67.  he  was  pres.  of  Brown  university,  resigning  to  l:«come  general  agent  of  the 
Peabody  education  fund  for  advancing  education  In  the  southern  states.  He  edited  the 
Chriilian  Bemea  and  Contributed  to  the  BQ/Hoihtea  Sacra,  and  publiahed  among 
otherworks.  Ck^roniawtorthsPrumanmodeof  IjiMni^ioninLatinl,\Aiy,Sde«t  TnoMtn 
ofMartia  iMther  in  tha  OHginai  Oerman  (1846);  a  revued  edition  of  S^efs  Theiaarv* 
<1854);  A  Diiecvrte  on  &e  Completion  of  the  Firtt  Otnivry  of  Brown  UnivortOy  (I8S4. 
He  had  high  scholarship,  and  an  admirsole  organizing  capacity. 

SEABS,  Edkcnii  TIauilton,  d.d.,  1810-76:  b.  Mass. ;  CTsduated  at  Union coll^ in 
1884,  and  Harvard  divinity  school  in  1887;  pastor  of  the  First  Unitarian  church.  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  1889-40;  at  Lancaster,  1840-47;  at  Weston,  Mass.,  in  186C.  He  pubtiBbed 
Biigeneration  Pietwret  of  the  Olden  Time:  Atkantuia:  fibre-gleami  of  ImntwrtaiUy;  Hit 
Fourth  Ootpel;  Ifts  Heart  of  ChriMi;  GkritHan  Lyriet;  Sermoru  and  Stmgt  of  Hie  Gkrit- 
tian  L^e.  Be  edited  for  several  years  with  the  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis  the  Monthly  Itdtgtont 
Magamne,  Boston.  He  was  a  man  of  cminenUy  devout  and  spiritual  min«£  an  evan- 
gelical believer,  a  graceful  and  Tigoroua  writer. 


isof  liberty  in  New  York,  and  was  active  during  the  war;  was  a  member  of  the  N.Y. 
provincial  congress  and  of  the  assembly  iu  1783. 

SSA-ffiBFSIIT,  the  name  given  to  gigantic  animals,  presumedly  of  seipentine  form, 
which  are  believed  by  many  naturalists  to  eiiat  in  the  sea-depths,  eapecially  in  troptcu 
oceans.    The  question  of  the  extslence  of  a  sea-serpent  has  long  formed  one  of  the  knot^ 
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problems  of  zoologiCBl  science.  But  it  seems  reasonable  to  coaclude  that  there  exists  a 
ccrtaia  basis  for  the  SuppositioD  that  undescribcd  marine  forms  do  exist  in  the  sea-deptbs, 
aod  chat  the  most  Teliable  tales  of  sea-Berpents  take  oriftin  from  appearances  of  such  ani- 
mals. Of  each  tales,  posseesiuK  a  warrantable  basis  of  Tact,  and  emanating  from  authori- 
tative sources,  that  of  Capt.  H'Quhae  is  one  of  the  best  known.  Tliia  account  wac 
published  in  1848.  Capt.  M'Quhae  commanded  H.M.9.  Dcedaiut,  and  encountered  the  ser- 
pentine form  in  laL  34°  44'  s.,  and  long.  9°  20'  o.,  and  therefore  in  (he  s.  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and  not  very  far  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was  not,  as 
in  other  cases,  in  bright  and  fine  weather,  but  in  darli  and  cloud;  weather,  and  with  ^ 
long  ocean  swell.  Ine  animal  was  swimming  rapidly,  and  with  its  head  and  neck  above 
water  Capt.  M'Quhae,  in  bis  report  to  the  admiralty,  describes  it  with  confidence  as 
"an  enotmoua  serpent,  with  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  4  ft,  constantly  above  the 
surface  of  the  sea;  and  be  adds:  "  As  nearly  as  we  could  approximate  by  comparing 
it  with  tlie  tenzth  of  what  our  mainlopsait-yiuil  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at 
tlie  very  least  00  ft.  of  the  animal  dfiiur  tfmu.  no  portion  of  which  was,  to  our  percep- 
tion, used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal  undulation. 
It  passed  rapidly,  but  bo  close  under  our  lee-quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man  of  taf 
acqnaintaoce,  I  diould  liave  easily  recognised  his  features  with  tbe  naked  eye;  and  it 
did  not,  either  in  approaching  the  ship  or  after  it  had  pKsed  our  wake,  deviate  In  the 
slightest  degree  from  Its  course  to  the  s,w,,  which  it  held  on  at  the  pace  of  from  12  to  18 
m.  per  hour,  apparently  on  some  determined  purpose.  The  diameter  of  tlie  serpent  was 
about  IS  or  10  in.  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without  any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake)  and 
it  was  never,  during  the  30  minutes  that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our  glasses,  once  below 
tbe  surface  of  the  water;  its  color  a  dark-brown,  with  yellowish-white  about  the  tbroaL 
It  had  no  flns,  but  something  like  the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed, 
washed  about  its  back."  Regret  has  been  very  naturally  expressed  that  Capt.  M'Qubaa 
did  not  bestow  a  shot  on  it.  Figures  prepared  from  a  sketch  by  him  were  published 
tn  the  lUiutrai«d  London  Smet,  Oct.  38,  1S46.  About  the  same  time  the  testimony 
Df  another  witness,  Lieut.  Drummond,  appeared,  and  was  found  to  differ  In  somelmpoi^ 
tant  points  from  the  account  of  the  animal  given  by  Capt.  M'Quhae,  and  the  figures  pub' 
lished  with  bis  approbation,  particularly  in  ascribing  a  more  elongated  form  totbehead. 
In  the  mention  of  a  back  Sn,  whereas  Capt.  M'Quhae  expressly  says  that  no  flns  were 
seen  ;  and  in  a  lower  estimate  of  tbe  length  of  the  portion  of  the  animal  visible.  Lieut. 
Drummond'a  words  are :  "  The  appearance  of  bis  head,  which,  with  tbe  back  fin,  was 
the  only  portion  of  the  animal  visible,  was  long,  pointed,  and  flattened  at  the  top.  per- 
haps 10  li.  in  length  ;  the  upper  Jaw  projecting  considerably ;  the  fin  was,  perhaps,  id 
ft.  in  the  rear  of  uie  head,  and  visible  occasionally  ;  tbe  capt.  also  asserted  that  be  saw 
tbe  tail,  or  another  fin  about  the  same  distance  behind  it ;  the  upper  part  of  tbe  head  and 
shoulders  appeared  of  a  dark-brown  color,  and  twneath  the  under  Jaw  a  brownish- white. 
It  pursued  a  steady  and  undeviating  course,  keepinE  its  head  horizontal  with  the  water, 
and  in  rather  a  raised  position,  disappearing  occasionally  beneath  a  wave  for  a  veiy 
brief  Interval,  and  not  apparently  for  the  purposes  of  respiration.  It  was  going  at  the 
rale  of  perhaps  from  12  lo  14  m.  an  hour,  ana  when  nearest  was  perhaps  IM)  yards  dls- 
lanL  In  fact,  It  gave  one  quite  the  Idea  of  a  large  snake  or  eel."  Lieut.  Drummond's 
account  ia  the  more  worthy  of  regard,  as  It  is  derived  from  his  log-book,  and  so  gives 
tbe  exact  Impressions  of  tbe  hour,  white  Capt.  M'Quhae's  was  written  from  memoiv 
after  his  arrival  in  Ilngiand.  Into  the  discussion  which  arose  concerning  this  case,  it  is 
out  of  our  power  lo  enter. 

Iq  ld7S  a  battle  between  a  sea-seipent  and  a  whale  was  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the 
good  ship  PauliTte  of  London,  Capt.  Drevar,  when  proceeding  with  a  cargo  of  coals  from 
Shields  to  Zanzibar,  destined  for  her  majesty's  ship  London.  When  tbe  Pauline  reached 
tbe  region  of  the  trade-winds  a;id  equatorial  currents,  she  was  carried  out  of  her  course, 
and  auer  a  severe  storm,  found  herself  off  cape  Raque,  where  several  sperm-whales  were 
seen  playing  about  her.  While  the  crew  were  watching  them,  they  suddenly  beheld  a 
sight  tiMt  tilled  every  man  on  board  with  terror.  Starting  straight  from  the  bosom  of 
the  deep,  a  gigantic  serpent  rose  and  wound  itself  twice  in  two  mighty  coils  round  the 
largest  of  the  whales,  which  it  proceeded  to  crush  in  genuine  boa-constrictor  fashion. 
In  rain  did  lite  liapless  whale  struggle,  lash  the  water  into  foam,  and  even  bellow,  foi 
*n  its  efforts  were  as  nothing  against  the  supernatural  powers  of  its  dreadful  adversary: 
irtioee  strength  mav  be  further  imagined,  from  tbe  fact  (hat  the  ribs  of  the  ill-fatea 
fish  were  distinctly  heard  cracking  one  after  the  other  with  a  report  like  that  of  a  small 
cannon. 

Of  no  less  a  ship  than  her  majesty's  yacht  the  (Wottm,  the  capt  and  officers,  in  June, 
1377,  forwarded  an  official  report  to  the  admiraltr  containing  an  account  of  a  sea-ser- 
pent's appearance  off  the  coast  of  Sicily  on  the  2a  of  tliat  month.  "  The  time  was  five 
o'clock  m  the  afternoon.  The  sea  wss  exceptionally  smooth,  and  the  officers  were  pro- 
vided with  Kood  telescopes.  The  monster  had  a  smooth  skin,  devoid  of  scales,  a  bullet' 
shaped  head,  and  a  face  like  an  alligator.  It  was  of  immense  length,  and  along  the  back 
was  atidge  of  flns  about  ffleen  ft,  in  length  and  tix  ft.  apart  It  moved  slowly,  and 
was  seen  by  all  the  ship's  officers," 

This  account  was  further  supplemented  by  a  sketch,  from  the  pencil  of  Lieut.  W.  P. 
Hynes  of  the  Oiborne,  who  to  the  above  description  adds,  that  the  flns  were  of  irregular 
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bd^t,  uid  About  40  ft.  In  extent,  and  "as  wewerepaaBiDgtbrai^tbeirelerattenftnd 
ft  half  knots,  I  could  only  get  a.  view  of  it '  end  on. ' '  It  vae  about  15  or  SO  ft.  broad  ai 
the  shouldere,  with  flappers  or  fins  that  seemed  to  have  a  Beml-reTolving  motion.  "From 
the  top  of  tbe  head  to  the  part  of  the  back  where  it  became  immersed,  I  should  oonader 
about  50  ft,  and  that  seemed  about  a  third  of  tlie  whole  length.  All  this  part  lUfl 
smooth,  resembling  a  seat." 

These  Insttmces  ore  but  ezamplee  of  the  manj  cases,  in  which  narrativee  of  the  mofit 
circumataniial  character  have  been  recorded,  legardlng  the  appearance  of  serpentine  ani- 
ID^,  usual  1 J  in  tropical  seas. 

Ab  will  readil;  be  admitted,  the  cliief  point  at  issue  is  that  of  the  zoolo^cal  detenni- 
nation  of  the  forms  reported  to  have  been  seen.  Gigantic  cuttle-fishes,  now  proved  to 
have  a  veritable  existence,  might  in  maujr  cases  imitate  an  elonrated  marine  lorai  swim- 
ming near  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Certain  flahea,  such  as  t£e  basking  shark  (mIocA* 
rnanma)  would  also  under  certain  circumstances  appear  as  unusual  marme  forme,  snd 
as  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  the  Edinbugh  medical  school,  has  pointecf  out,  the  well-known 
tape  fiehM  {^gmntH-ut  BanJfcm)  would  very  accumiely  reproduce  the  features  of  a  marine 
snake,  especiallv  when  these  fishes,  aa  is  well  known,  are  developed  to  an  immense  size. 
The  ms^ne  snakes  or  hydropMcta  of  the  Indlui  ocean  wouIS  also  serve  to  personate  ibe 
"  great  unknown,"  if  largely  developed:  and  Indeed,  as  Dr.  Wilson  has  pointed  out,  in 
the  idea  of  the  immense  development  of  ordinary  marine  n«twinla  may  be  found  a  proba- 
ble clue  to  the  sea-serpent  mystery;  Csees  of  mere  serpentine  appearances  asBumed  by 
certain  animals  are  not  to  be  confused  with  cases  in  which  a  single  animal  tias  presented 
a  serpentine  aspect.  Flocks  of  shags  swimming  close  to  the  water's  edge  might  personate 
a  sea-serpent  swimming  along  the  top  of  the  water  (see  liiaiurt,  Sept.,  1878);  but  a  flock 
of  birds  would  have  been  re^ilj  delected  by  Capt.  U'Quluie,  and  by  many  other  observ- 
ers who  have  beheld  the  unknown  form  from  a  near  distance.  The  reader  who  wisjtes 
for  a  full  discussion  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  this  questtoD  may  consult  a  I^ier  entitled 
"  The  8co-Serpents  of  Science,"  in  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson's  volume,  Leiturt  Tint  8lvdie» 
(Chatto  &  WinduB,  London,  1878). 

SEA-SHOBE,  or  land  bordering  on  the  sea,  belongs  partly  to  the  crown,  and  the 
public  luive  certain  rights  in  relation  thereto.  The  sou  or  property  in  the  sea-shore  is 
vested  in  the  crown,  and  the  limit  on  the  land  side  is  defined  to  be  the  medium  line  of 
high-water  of  all  the  tides  in  the  course  of  the  year,  or  the  licight  of  the  medium  tides 
in  each  quarter  of  a  lunar  revolution  during  the  whole  year.  But  though  the  crown  is 
prima  faeie  the  owner  of  the  sea-shore,  the  owner  of  the  adjoining  manor  has  some- 
times a  grant  of  it,  and  he  proves  this  grant  by  ancient  use — such  as  gathering  sea-weed, 
etc.  The  public  have  a  right  to  walk  on  that  part  of  the  shore  vested  in  the  crown, 
which  holds  it  as  a  trustee  for  them.  But  the  public  liave  no  right  to  trespass  on  the 
adjacent  liinds  in  order  to  get  at  Iho  shore,  so  tliat  it  is  only  where  a  highway  leads  to 
the  shore,  or  the  public  laud  from  seaward,  that  the  right  can  be  made  available.  Thiu 
it  has  been  decided  that  the  public  have  no  legal  right  to  trespass  on  the  adjoining  lands 
In  order  to  get  to  the  shore  for  purpose  of  nathing.  The  public  have  a  right  to  fish 
on  the  seu-ahore  if  they  get  legal  access  to  it,  and  may  take  all  floating  fiui,  but  not 
oysters  or  mussels  which  adhere  to  the  rock,  if  the  soil  belongs  to  an  individual.  The 
public  have  no  right  to  gather  sea-weed  or  shells,  though,  as  regards  the  latter,  it  is  of 
so  little  consequence  that  nobody  prevents  them.  Nor  oave  fishermen  a  right  to  go  on 
that  part  of  the  sea-sliore  which  is  private  property  to  dig  sand  for  ballast,  or  to  dry 
their  ncl^,  or  simitar  purposes,  thoufi;h  in  a  few  cases  local  customn  permitting  this  have 
been  held  valid.  In  Scotland  the  right  to  the  sea-shore  is  also  vested  in  the  crown,  but 
when  a  crown  grant  gives  land  bounded  t>y  the  seashore,  this  is  held  to  give  to  the 
grantee  the  fore-shore  also. 

BEA-BICZITEBS  Is  a  variety  of  vomiting  deserving  of  special  notice.    It  is  often 

E receded  by  premonitory  symptoms,  which  appear  almost  immediately  after  a  suscepti. 
te  person  is  exposed  to  the  motion  of  rolling  water  in  a  vessel  or  tjoat,  and  are  as  dis- 
tressing as  the  vomiting  itself.  Amongst  these  symptoms  may  be  mentioned  vertigo 
and  headache,  with  a  peculiar  feeling  of  sinking  and  distress  about  the  pit  of  the 
stomach.  Vomiting,  however,  in  general,  soon  comes  on,  accompanied  with  convulsive 
heaving  of  the  stomach,  and  such  an  indescriliabte  feeling  of  prostration  as  lo  render  thtt 
patient  utterly  resai'dless  of  wiiat  is  going  on  around  him,  and  almost  indifferent  to  life. 
Moreover,  a  dcadjy  pallor,  a  profuse  cold  sweat,  and  diarrhea,  are  more  or  less  com- 
monly present  The  susceptibility  lo  this  Iroutilosome  affection  varies  extremely  in  dif- 
ferent persons.  Some  never  suffer  from  it,  others  only  on  their  first  voyage,  ana  others, 
again,  ID  every  voyage  they  undertake;  with  some  it  continues  but  a  few  hours,  while 
others  suffer  almost  continnnusiy  throughout  a  long  voyage.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases  the  sickness  disappears  iu  a  few  days,  unless  the  weather  tie  very  boisterous.  It 
almost  always  ceases  on  landing,  although  more  or  less  giddiness  may  prevail  for  some 
hours,  the  patient  when  walking  feeling  aa  if  tlie  earth  were  rising  up  under  his  feeL 
Infanta  and  aged  persons  are  supposed  to  possess  a  comparative  taimunity  frftm  sea- 
sickness,  while,  as  a  general  rule,  women  suffer  more  than  men.  Accoromg  to  Dr. 
Althaua,  persons  with  a  strong  heart  and  a  slow  pulse  generally  suffer  little  from  seu 
'  '  while  irritable  people,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  a  tendency  to  palpitation,  are 
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mora  liable  to  be  affected;  and  he  thoeacconntB  for  dlflerentUability  of  different  naUous 

to  tlila  affection;  "for,  as  a  rule,  the  French  and  Italians,  being  of  a  more  irritable 
temper,  aoSer  most  from  the  disorder,  the  Gennans  less,  aad  Itie  Engli^li  least. 

The  primary  cause  (or  rather  condition)  of  sea-sickness  is  the  motion  of  the  ship;  and 
the  piiehing  of  a  vessel,  or  altemale  rising  and  fatting  of  the  bow  and  stem,  is  especially 
apt  to  produce  it.  It  is  less  felt  Iq  large  and  h(«viiy  iMilasCed  vessels,  tjecause  the  move- 
ments referred  to  are  least  perceptible  in  them.  How  this  cause  operates  is  a  subject 
regarding  which  there  has  been  much  discussion;  and,  without  entering  into  tiie  histoi^ 
of  the  viewH  of  different  phvsicians  on  tliis  subject,  we  may  state  that  the  moat  recent  is 
that  of  Dr.  Chapman,  who  Wds  that  the  motions  of  the  vessel  cause  the  accumi^atioa 
of  an  undue  amount  of  "  blood  in  the  nervous  centers  along  the  I»ck,  and  especially  in 
those  se^meBts  of  the  spinal  gchxI  related  Co  the  stomach,  and  the  muscles  concerned  in 
vomiting."  Till*  conation  Is  induced,  as  he  maintains,  in  three  different  nays,  viz., 
ft.)  fay  tbe  movements  of  the  brain,  which  are  much  greater  in  a  pitching  vessel  than  on 
land;  (S.)  by  the  concflpondin^;  movements  of  tbe  spmal  cord;  and  (3 )  by  the  excessive 
movemeota  ot  tbe  viscera  witlun  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  cavities.  In  one  person  tbe 
brain  may  be  nuinly  responsible  in  causing  that  preternatural  afSux  of  blood  in  the 
spinal  oord,  on  which  (according  to  Dr.  Chapman's  hvpothesis)  sea-sickneBs  depends;  in 
■Dotber,  the  e^iaal  cord  may  be  the  main  agent;  and  in  a  third,  the  abdominal  viscera; 
although  eachisalwaysconcuirenl  in  some  degree.  Hence,  the  only  scientiflc  and  renlly 
effective  remedy  for  this  disorder  must  be  one  which  has  the  power  of  leesening  the 
amount  of  blood  in  the  whole  of  the  nervous  centers  along  the  bacK,  and  this  can  be  done 
by  lowering  the  temperature  of  the  spinal  region  bj[  the  local  application  of  ice.  For  a 
description  of  Dr.  Chapman's  "spinal  ice-bags"  (wluch  may  be  obtained  from  any  respecV 
able  snrgicsl  instrument-maker),  and  for  the  ipethod  of  applying  them,  we  must  refer  to 
his  work  On  Bea-tUJmen;  itt  Natun  and  Treaimtnt,  p.  87  (Load.  1884).  He  gives  the 
details  of  IT  cases  in  which  the  ice-bags  were  of  ^ater  or  less  benefit;  in  most  of  the 
cases  the  reanlt  was  perfectly  successfur  Besides  Dr.  Chapman's  evidence  we  have  that 
of  Capt.  White,  commander  of  one  of  the  Newbaven  and  Dieppe  boats,  who  states  that 
"  in  ordinary  weather  it  [Dr.  Chapman's  remedy]  is  a  success.  I  had  some  difficulty  in 
persuading  passengers  to  try  it,  but  those  who  did  were  benefited."    Mr.  Bradley,  sur- 

Cn  in  the  Cunard  service,  in  a  letter  to  TA«  Lancet,  Dec.  8, 1864,  writes  as  follows:  "I 
e  tried  this  remedy  «i  tewn  com*  when  other  remedie*  hate  failed  (chloroform,  iced 
champagne,  effervescing  draughts,  fresh  air,  etc),  and  have  very  generally  found  It  do 
great  good.  In  no  case  docs  it  do  harm,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  instances  it  sootlies 
tbe  nervous  irritability  nliich  so  commonly  accompanies  severe  sea-si cku ess,  induces 
sleep,  and  consequently  relieves  eshauslioo.  We  are  permitted  to  publish  the  follow- 
ing extract  of  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hayle  of  Rochdale,  to  Dr.  Chapman,  dated  June  8,  1865: 
"I  recommended  a  patient  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  to  try  onecf  your  ice-bags  for  sea- 
sictcncsB.  The  result  was  most  satisfactory.  He  was  never  sick  when  wearing  the  bag. 
Once  he  went  without  it,  and  then,  and  then  only,  was  he  tick.  His  friend,  who  had  no 
ice-bag,  was  frequently  sick."  As  an  ancillary  remedy,  the  drinking  of  iced  water,  or 
the  swallowing  of  small  lumps  of  ice,  may  be  recommended.  Dr.  Chapman  prefers  the 
ice,  vrhich,  "  brought  in  contact  with  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerves  of  the  stomach, 
will  act  on  the  same  principle  aa  it  does  when  applied  to  the  spinal  region."  A  favorite 
rem«ly  of  late  years  la  bromide  of  potasiium  or  bromide  of  sodium  taken  in  ""'•~»«i'™ 
■*— -»  of  from  13  to  35  grains. 


Those  who  are  susceptible  to  this  distressing  affection,  and  have  not  tbe  opportunity 
of  trying  the  ice-bags,  may,  at  ull  events,  diminish  the  severity  of  the  vomiting  by  assum. 
leg,  ana  as  long  as  possible  retaining  the  horizontal  position,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 


if  the  ship's  movement,  and  keeping  the  eyes  closed.  The  compression  of  the 
abdomen,  by  means  of  a  broad  tight  belt,  sometimes  gives  relief,  A  few  drops  of 
chloroform  on  a  lump  of  wliite  sugar  wilt  sometimes  check  the  tendency  to  vomiting  in 
persons  who  only  suffer  slightly.  A  little  arrowroot,  flavored  with  brandy  or  sherry,  is 
usually  a  kind  of  food  that  will  most  easily  remain  on  the  stomach,  when  the  severity  ot 
the  symptoms  is  abating.  Dr.  Wood,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  phy- 
^cians  of  the  present  day,  asserts  that  he  has  "  found  nothing  under  such  circumstances 
BO  acceptable  to  the  stomach  as  raw  salt  oysters," 

BBA-SntE  OKAFB,  Coeeokba  ■af/^fera,  a  small  t 
lative  of  the  West  Indies.    It  grows  on  the  sea-coi  .... 

shining,  entire  leaves,  and  a  pleasant,  subacid,  eatable  fruit,  somewhat  resembling  a 
currant,  formed  of  ttie  pulpy  calyx  investing  a  bony  nut.  The  extract  of  the  wood  is 
extremely  aslringeot,  and  is  sometimes  called  Jauuca  Koio.  The  wood  itself  id  heavy, 
hard,  durable,  and  beantifully  veined. 

SU-BLUS.    Bee  Holothubia. 

Bee  Trvhpbt  Fish. 


JS,  a  term  In  cookery  for  tbe  materials  used  to  add  flavor  to  food.    Th^ 

ve  chiefly  salt,  the  spices,  and  pot-herbs.    8alt  is  the  most  important,  for  it  not  on^ 
'*'~'~'~^  the  sapidity  of  oaiM  kinds  of  food,  but  also  adds  to  their  wbolesomeness. 


„Go«i^lc 


SSB^ns; 


18  ultimately  de^d  are  explaioed.    The  chief  cause  of  the  greater  heat  o 

ftnd  cold  of  wtDtei  la  that  tbe  rays  of  the  sun  fall  more  obliquelj  od  the  earth  ir.  . 

latter  season  than  In  the  former.  Bee  Climatb.  Another  concurrent  catue  ia  the  greater 
le^tb  of  the  da;  in  stimnier,  and  of  the  night  in  winter.  Within  the  tropics  the  sun's 
nvB  iiave  at  no  time  so  much  obliquitv  as  to  make  one  part  of  the  year  very  sensibly 
colder  ttmn  another.  ?  There  are,  therefore,  either  no  marked  seasons,  or  thev  have  other 
(»usee  altogether,  and  are  distinguiahed  as  the  wet  and  dTy  aeBGons.  Tfaia  is  explained 
in  the  article  Rira.  But  in  all  the  temperate  parts  of  the  ^lobe  the  year  ia  naturally 
diTided  into  (our  seasons — spring,  nimmer,  autunm,  and  tnntor.  In  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  regions,  spring  and  autumn  are  very  brief,  and  the  natural  dlvisioa  of  the  jeat 
issimpl;  into  summer  and  winter,  the  winter  being  long  and  the  summer  short;  and  thia 
is  very  much  the  case  also  in  regions  of  the  temperate  zones  lying  near  the  arctic  and 
antarctic  circles.  In  subtropical  regions  the  distiuction  of  four  seasons  is  in  like  man- 
ner very  imperfectiv  marked.  This  distlaction  is  everywhere  arbitrary  as  to  the  periods 
of  tlie  Tear  includea  in  each  season,  which  really  vary  according  to  latitude,  and  piu^y 
according  Xo  the  other  causes  which  Influence  cUmalej  the  seasons  passing  one  into 
Anotber  more  or  less  gradually,  and  their  commencement  and  close  not  being  determined 
by  precise  astronomical  or  other  phenomeoa.  The  greatest  heat  of  summer  is  never 
reached  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  summer  solstjce,  when  the  sun's  rays  are  meet 
nearljr  vertical,  and  the  day  is  ton^t ;  the  greatest  cold  of  winter  Is  in  like  maimer  after 
the  winter  solstice,  when  the  day  la  sbortesC  and  the  sun's  rays  are  most  oblique;  the 
reason  in  the  former  case  being  that  as  summer  advances  the  earth  Itself  tMcomes  mora 
heated  by  the  continued  action  of  the  sun's  rays;  in  the  latter,  that  it  retains  a  portion 
of  the  heat  which  it  has  imbibed  during  summer,  just  as  the  warmest  part  of  the  day  is 
somewhat  after  midday,  and  tlie  coldest  part  of  the  night  is  toward  morning.  The  (our 
seasons  of  temperate  regions  are  distinguished  by  the  phenomena  tA  nature  wliich. 
characterize  them,  and  4hich  are  of  the  greatest  importance  Id  relation  to  the  wants  and 
labors  of  man.  But  the  renewal  of  vegetative  activity  in  spring  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  the  Increasing  warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  Plants  are  so  constituted  tliat  a 
period  of  rest  is  followeaby  now  activity,  and  thu  new  activity  very  generally  b^ns  ia 
the  fresh  clreulation  of  sap  and  enlargement  of  buds  while  the  coid  of  winter  atul  con- 
tinues unabated,  or  before  it  has  reacb^  its  greatest  intensity. 

SU-8FIDEB,  or  Spider  Crab.    See  Crab. 

BU-afttllST.    See  AsciDU. 

BU-SWALLOW.    SeeTsBii. 

BEACTIZ,  city  and  co.  seat  of  King  CO.,  Wash. ;  on  Elliot  bay,  Pnget  sound,  and  'the 
Columbia  and  I>uget  Sound,  the  Qreat  Tforthem,  the  Northern  Paclnc,  and  the  Seattle 
and  International  railroads;  28  m.  n.  of  Tacoma.  It  has  regular  steamboat  communica- 
tion with  all  points  on  Puget  sound,  and  In  1897  was  the  principal  northern  starting 
point  In  the  United  States  for  the  great  Klondike  mining  region.  The  city  Is  the  seat 
of  the  state  unlveraity,  the  imlversity  o(  Seattle  (Bapt.),  and  the  academy  o(  the  Hoir 
Names  (R.  C),  and  has  federal  courts,  custom-house,  land-offlce,  weather  bureau,  and 

Juarters  o(  the  Inspectors  of  steam  vessels  for  Washington  and  Alaska.  There  are  the 
rovidence  hospital  (R.  C),  Seattle  general  hospital,  hoose  of  the  Good  Shepherd  (R.  C.}, 
public  library,  several  public  parks,  about  40  churches,  public  school  property  valued  at 
over  ('100,0(10,  electric  and  cable  street  railroads,  electric  lights,  waterworks  supplied 
from  lake  Washington  by  pumping,  several  national  and  savings  banks,  and  many  aally, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  U.  S.  census  In  1890  reported  for  Seattle,  SSI 
manufacturins  establishments,  employing  (4,758,283  capital,  and  having  a  combined 
output,  principally  In  lumber  products,  valued  at  $10,203,000.  The  city  handles  large 
quantities  of  coal  and  lumber,  and  has  extensive  fl^etr  interests.     Fop.  '00,  42,837. 

SEA-imOOBS.    See  Narwhal. 

aEA-TIBCHIV.    Bee  EcHtNTDA. 

SEA-WXHD  ASD  SEA-TK&OK.    See  Fctcacba  and  Wrack. 

BEA-WOLV.    See  Wolf-Fish. 

SE&SABTE.    See  Samaria. 

flEBABTIAK,  a  co.  in  w.  Arkansas,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Arkansas  river ;  aboat 
flOOsqm.;  population,  1890,  83,200.  The  surface  Is  hilly  and  heavily  wrooded.  The  soil 
on  the  prairies  is  fertile,    Co.  seat.  Greenwood. 

SEBA8TIAH,  Saiht,  a  very  celebrated  martyr  of  the  eariy  church,  whose  memory  ts 
venerated  in  boUi  branches  of  the  church,  east  as  welt  as  west  (although  the  scene  of  his 
martyrdom  was  the  city  of  Rome),  and  whose  story  has  formed  one  o(  the  most  popn- 
lar  themes  of  Christian  artists  from  the  earliest  times.  Hia  history  is  contained  in  the 
BO-called  acts  of  his  martyrdom,  which,  although  partaking  o(  the  legendary  tone,  are 
regarded  as  authentic,  not  only  by  Baronius  and  the  Bollandlsts.  but  also  by  Tdlemont 
and  others  of  tlie  more  stringently  critical  schools  o(  ecclesiastical  history.  Sebastian, 
according  to  this  narrative,  was  born  at  Narbonne  and  educated  at  Milan.  Alttough  a. 
Christian  he  entered  the  Roman  army,  without,  however,  revealing  his  religion,  and 
-      -  -  -    '  "-\  by  his  position,  to  assist  and  protect  the  Chnauaas  la 


vrith  the  view  of  being  enal^ied,  t 
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tbe  peraecution.  In  this  nay  be  supported  and  comforted  many  of  the  martfra  in 
Borne;  and  lie  even  coaverted  Nicostrume.  tbe  keeperof  tbe  prison  in  wbicb  tbe  martyrs 
were  confined,  and  his  wife,  Zoe,  to  wbom  be  miriiculaualf  restored  the  use  ol  hei 
Bpeecb,  after  she  bad  been  dumb  for  sU  years.  Still  unrecognized  as  a  Cbristian,  Sebas- 
tian rose  to  blKb  favor  under  Diocletian,  wbile  at  tbe  same  time  tbe  grateful  pontiff, 
Caius,  named  liim  "Defender  of  tbe  Cburcb."  At  length  came  the  time  for  Ins  opea 
profeBnion  of  his  foitb.  Diocletian  used  every  effort  to  Induce  him  to  renounce  the 
Christian  creed,  but  in  vain;  and  in  tbe  end  he  nas  condemned  to  lie  put  to  death  by  a 
troop  of  Uauritanian  arcUeiv,  who  transfixed  bim  with  numberless  arrows,  and  left  liim 
aa  dead.  But  a  Christian  iady,  Irene,  Qnding  that  life  was  not  extioct,  bad  tlie  Iwdy 
removed  to  tier  house,  wliere  life  was  restored ;  and  although  the  Christian  community 
desired  to  conceal  his  recovery,  Sebastian  again  appeared  in  public  before  the  emperor, 
to  profess  hia  faith  in  Cbristiauity,  Diocletian  coodemned  uim  lo  be  beaten  to  death 
with  clubs  in  the  amphitheater;  and  his  body  was  flung  into  one  of  tbe  sewera  of  tbs 
city,  in  which  it  was  diacovered,  according  Ic  the  Acit  of  Martyrdom,  by  means  of  an 
apparition,  apd  carried  by  a  Christian  lady,  Lucina,  to  the  catacomb,  which  la  still 
called  l^  his  name.  Tbe  date  of  bis  martyi^om  was  January  20,  388.  By  the  Oreeks 
the  teaat  is  held  on  the  18th  of  December.  Tbe  festival  was  celebrated  withgreat  solem- 
nity in  Milan  as  early  as  the  time  of  St.  AmbriMe;  and  it  was  observed  in  the  African 
church  in  tbe  4th  centuir.  There  is  another  saint  of  the  same  name,  who  is  said  to  have 
■uffered  martyrdom  in  Armenia. 

BBUTUa,  Don,  1654-78 ;  b.  Lisbon ;  came  to  tbe  throne  of  Portugal  In  ISOT. 
In  1S74  he  led  a  successful  expedition  against  Tangier.  Id  1G78,  with  a  fleet  and  a  forca 
of  some  90,000  men,  he  sailed  to  Morocco  to  support  Muley-Mohammed  against  hia 
uncle  Huley-Halek,  in  the  conteat  for  tbe  throne  of  Morocco.  Sebastian  and  Muley- 
Hohammed  were  defeated  Yfy  Huley-Halelc,  and  all  three  died.  The  Portuguese  refused 
to  telieve  In  his  death,  and  numerous  impostors  appeared,  pretending  to  bo  Dom  Beba»- 
tioo. 

OBAITLUn,  HoBAOz  FBAirgois  db  la  Pobta,  marshal  of  France,  was  b.  Not.  10, 
1772,  at  Porta  d'Ampngnano,  a  village  near  Bastla,  in  Corsica.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor,  bat  his  extreme  vanity  led  him  to  declare  himself  of  noble  descent  and  a  distant 
telative  of  the  Bonaparte*.  He  entered  the  army  as  a  lub-lleutenant  of  infantry,  1702. 
His  rise,  due  to  his  bravery  in  the  fleld,  was  no  doubt  somewhat  aided  by  his  splendid 
physique,  graceful  manner,  and  facile  diction.  Be  became  e^tTueaiJnm  in  1?E^,  and 
hrigadier  in  1799,  and  was  one  of  Napoleon's  most  devoted  partisans.  He  fought  at 
U^ngo,  executed  some  Important  diplomatic  service  In  Turkey  in  1803-08,  aft«rwbicb 
be  be^me  gen.  of  brigade  (Aug.  1808),  and  was  wounded  at  Austertltz,  On  Hay  3, 
180$,  be  was  again  deputed  to  Turkey,  this  time  to  break  the  alliance  of  tbe  Porte  wi& 
Russia  and  England;  and  before  he  had  been  seven  montha  at  Constantinople,  his  mls- 
■ion  bad  obtained  complete  success,  aad  war  was  declared.  The  English  fleet  forced  a 
passage  through  the  Inrdanellea,  sod  cast  anchor  before  Constactinople,  their  presence 
causing  such  terror  amon^  the  sultan's  ministers  that  a  total  reversal  of  foreign  policy 
was  imminent,  but  Sebaatianl,  coming  to  tbe  rescue,  revived  with  bisseducingeloquence 
their  failing  resolution,  and  Hssuming  an  authoritative  superintendence  of  the  prepara- 
tions for  defending  the  coast,  put  tbe  batteries  in  a  state  fit  for  action.  In  five  days  he 
had  the  coast  batteries  manned  with  000  guna.  100  small  gunboats  afloat,  a  line  of  vessels 
laid  along  shore,  each  with  a  broadside  ready  to  be  discharged  on  the  Eofjlish  fleet, 
whlcbatlastgallautlyran  tbe  gauntlet,  losing  two  ships  and  700  men.  But  the  death  of 
the  sultan,  and  the  treaty  of  TilBit,  put  an  end  to  the  French  intrigues  in  Turkey,  and 
Bebastiani  was  recalled,  June  1807,  and  decorated  with  the  grand  cordon  of  tbe  legion  of 
honor.     He  subsequently  commanded  the  fourth  corps-d^rmfa  in  Spain.     He  distin- 

Kisbed  himself  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1812,  and  at  Leipsic.  On  the  ciUe  of  Napo- 
in  to  Elba,  he  gave  in  his  adherence  to  the  Bourbon  government,  but  ioined  his  old 
master  on  bis  return.  After  the  revolution  of  1880,  lie  held  for  brief  periods  the  port- 
folios of  naval  (1S80)  and  foreign  affairs,  and  tbe  embossiea  to  Naples  (April,  1888)  and 
London  (Jan,,  1885);  but  was  more  distinguished  for  his  elegance  and  graceful  demeanor 
in  tbe  Parisian  salons,  than  as  a  politician  or  administrator.  He  died  at  Paris,  July  31, 
1861. 

BEBASTIAinS'TAS,  the  name  given  in  Portugal  and  Brazil  to  persons  who  believe  In 
the  future  return  to  earth  of  tbe  king  Dom  Sebastian,  who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Alcazar- 
quebir,  1578  A.  D.,  while  leading  on  his  army  against  the  Moors.  This  belief  has  con- 
tinued to  be  entertained  by  many  in  Portugal:  out  the  Sebastianistas  are  said  to  be  now 
most  numerous  In  Brazil.  On  the  return  of  Dom  Sebastian,  they  expect  Brazil  to  enjoy 
tbe  most  perfect  prosperity  and  happiness, 

BEBABTOPOL.     See  Setabtopoi., 

BSBBITIOO,  a  small  port  In  Austria,  in  the  crownland  of  Dalmatla,  31  ro.  n.n.w.  of 
Spatato.  It  Is  built  on  a  steep  slope,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  walls  and  towers. 
Its  cathedral,  a  Ane  edifice,  with  a  bold  dome,  was  built  1443-15M.  Its  excellent  harbor 
is  defended  by  several  forts.    Pop.  '00,  7014;  of  ci 
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SKBXB'TXK,  Skbebtan,  BEFiffTAn,  or  9.  PLnK,  the  fruit  of  the  eordia  nffai,  &  treu 
of  the  Datural  order  eordiaeaa,  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  The  tree  has  OTat«  leaves, 
sad  aa  egg-ehaped  fruit,  which  is  succulent,  mucilaginouB,  and  emollieot,  with  Bome 
lUtringency,  ana  was  formerly  an  article  of  the  European  materia  medica,  beioK  emplojed 
for  the  preparation  of  a  lenitive  electuary  and  of  a  pectoral  mediciue.  It  is  believed  to 
}>e  the  periea  of  Dioscorides.  It  has  b  sneetish  ttut«,  and  is  eaten  by  the  natives  of  the 
noitbern  CircarB  of  India,  where  it  grows. 

HB'CALE.    Bee  Rye. 

SI'CAHT.    See  Trioonohetbt. 

SKOOHL  PiETBo  AiTORLO,  1818-7B ;  fa.  Italy;  joined  the  Jesuits  in  1B8S.  He  became 
irectOT  of  the  observatoiy  of  the  Roman  colleee  m  1849,  and  was  permitted  to  remain 


{186S);  Fiaca  Bolare  (1889);  and  le  Soleti  (1870). 

SECE'DEXfl  ADD  SEOESnoV  KIBJE.    Bee  Crited  Pusbbttobiar  Chuscb. 
BECSascOV— BECEHXD  BTATEI.    Bee  REBBiiLiOR,  Wab  or  the. 

W,  a  province  In  China,  drained  by  the  Yang-tie-KlaDR  river;  about  186,800 
"">   17,712,897.     Capital,  Chlngtu. 

an  old  and  noble  familr  of  Franconla.— Yett  Ludwig,  ie26-«3 ;  b. 

near  Erkngen  ;  studied  at  the  gymnasia  of  Cobuix  ia  1S88,  and  at  Qotha,  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  Ernest,  duke  of  Gotha.  In  1S43-46  he  studied  in  the  university  of  BtrBsbonig. 
and  tntveled  in  the  Netherlands.  He  rose  through  suocessiTe  grades  of  office  till  he 
became  privy-counclloi  and  chancellor  in  1664.  In  that  year  he  left  the  duke's  servjce 
te  enter  that  of  MoritB,  duke  of  Zelt,  and  was  appointed  to  similar  offlcea,  resigning  on 
the  duke's  death,  and  retiring  to  hia  country-house  near  Altenburg.  In  J691  he  entered 
the  Bcrvice  of  Frederick  III.,  elector  of  Brandenhurg,  as  privy -councilor  at  Berlin,  and 
cfaaocellor  of  the  noiveralty  of  Halle.  He  pnbllshed  several  works  in  Latin  and  Oerman ; 
also  theologicsl  and  historical  works,  disconraes,  and  hymns.— Fbiedbioh  Bed(rice, 
ieTS-1708:  b.  EOnigsberg;  grandson  of  Joachim  Ludwig,  entered  the  English  and  Dutch 
service  in  1890,  fought  against  the  Turks  in  the  war  of  (he  Bpanish  succeselon  under 
wince  Eugene;  maj.gen.  in  the  army  of  Augustus  IL  of  Poland,  and  Saxony.  He  was 
Polish  ambusBBdor  to  the  Hague  (1718),  in  the  negotiations  for  Uie  peace  of  Utrecht.  He 
became  count  of  the  empire  in  1710,  gov.  of  Lelpsic  in  1721,  ambaaaador  to  Berlin  in 
1726.  He  concluded  the  treaty  of  Wusterhausen.  He  incurred  the  displessure  of  Fred- 
erick the  great  by  the  means  beuaed  tocoDBummate  the  royal  msniagewith  thepiiucese 
Eliiabetb.  He  defeated  the  French  at  Klausen.  17SS;  was  impriaoned  three  years  in 
the  castle  of  Oralz.  He  commanded  the  troops  of  the  elector  Charles  Albert  of  Bavaria 
In  1744,  and  restored  Munich  to  thatprince,  Uien  Cbulee  VIL  of  Germany.  In  174S  he 
ma  imprisoned  at  Magdeburg  bv  fWerick  the  Great,  anil  released  af ler  six  months' 
confinement  on  paying  10,000  thalers. 

SECKEB,  Trovab,  D.D.,  1698-1768;  b.  England;  studied  for  the  dissentlDg 
ministry,  but  doubting  concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  he  resolved  to 
study  m^icine  ;  went  to  London  and  Paris ;  was  persuaded  by  Joseph  Butler,  an  Ind. 
mate  friend,  to  enter  the  church  of  England.  Alter  some  deliberation  he  complied ; 
went  in  1731  to  Leyden,  look  his  degree  of  h.d.  ;  returned  to  England  ;  bbcame  rector 
of  Hougbton-le-Bpring  in  1728  ;  prebendary  of  Durham  and  rector  of  Ryton  in  1727 ; 
chaplain  to  the  king  in  1732,  rector  of  St  James  in  17S8 ;  was  made  bishop  of  Bristol  in 
1735,  of  Oxford  in  1787  ;  dean  of  St  Paul's  in  17S0,  and  archbishop  of  Hanterbuiy  in 
1756. 

SICLIT'SIOir  (of  the  Issake).  This  term  has  recently  been  narrowed  so  aa  to  apply 
toihe  removal  of  the  violent  Insane  from  the  ordinary  wsnla  and  tcllowshipof  an  asylum 
to  an  siring  court,  gallery,  or  room  so  situate  and  furnished  that  its  solitary  occupant  tan 
neither  injure  himself,  nor  injure  dot  disturb  others.  Bioce  the  abolition  of  physical 
restraint  by  chains  and  strait-jBckels  seclusion  has  become  a  favored  and  useful  mods 
of  repression  and  treatment  That  It  should  be  resorted  to  exclusively  as  a  remedial 
a^nt,  and  by  the  medical  attendant,  are  now  received  as  axioms.  In  1854  the  commis- 
uoners  in  lunacy  in  England  ascertained,  by  circular,  the  opinions  of  almoet  all  Ihose 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  insane  in  that  country,  as  to  the  employment  of  such 
means  of  cure  ;  when  It  appeared  that  It  was  generally  considered  beneScial,  if  used  for 
short  periods,  and  during  paroxysms  of  epileptic  and  violent  mania.  Even  when  not 
absolutely  required  for  the  trantjuillization  of  ^e  individual,  seclusioa  may  become  expe- 
dient in  order  to  secure  the  quiet,  comfort,  or  safely  of  the  patients  wiUi  whom  he  is 
S.ssociatcd,  That  such  an  instniment  may  be  abused  and  adopted  from  the  parsimoi^, 
limidity.  or  ignorance  of  those  around,  is  obvious.  One  of  the  lunatics  ifoented  oy 
Rnel  in  1792  had  been  incarcerated  or  sednded  in  his  dark  cell  for  for^yean;  ana 
occasionally  even  now  the  duration  of  the  isolation  may  be  unduly  prolonged  even  imder 
medical  sanction ;  but  the  loslances  of  gross  and  cruel  seclusion  in  ^rrets  toA  oelian. 
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BecDBd  Blxlit 


And  tmfhooBefl,  are  now  cbfefiy  to  be  foimd  In  prtr&te  f&mllleB,  uid  where,  as  In  the 
"  Flnstilng  case,"  no  better  course  is  known  to  be  practicable. 

D  (for  the  derlTstioa  of  which  see  Bobtjplb)  is  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  minute 


whether  of  time  or  of  an^ar  mamiitude.     See  UXNtriB.     Id  old  treatises  v 

oiida  dhtioguiabed  as  minuia  teeujtda,  from  minuiee,  or  mitiuta  prima,     Thi.    .. 

part  of  a  aecoad  was  called  a  third,  but  instead  of  thia  and  succeeding  subdiviBioDB,  deci- 


KECOHIIAXT,  in  geology,  is  the  desigDation  given  to  that  large  section  of  the  fotaU' 
tferous  strata  which  includes  the  triasaic,  oolitic,  and  cretaceoua  rocks.  It  is  synony- 
mouB  with  mesozoia  The  struta  grouped  uoder  thia  title  are  separated  from  the  Inferior 
and  superior  deposits  more  by  their  organic  contents  than  their  petrological  structure, 
and  ttuB  separation  la  more  evident  between  them  and  the  older  rocks  than  between  them 
and  the  newer;  and  yet  recent  discoTeriee  have  shown  that  the  St.  Cassiau  beds  form  a 
<X>nnecting  link  between  Uie  Permian  and  trisaaic  epochs.  They  canton  a  series  of  fos- 
dls  which  are  partly  paleozoic  and  partly  mesozoic  in  their  facies. 

The  appearance  of  the  great  types  of  ail  subsequent  organisms  in  the  secondary  rocks 
has  suggested  the  grouping  of  the  fosslliferoue  strata  In  respect  of  their  fosdls  Into  only 
two  great  dlTisions— viz. ,  the  paleozoic,  and  the  neozoic— this  last  term  including  the 
•econdary  and  tertiary  periods. 

SECOnno  is  a  temporary  retirement  to  which  offlcera  of  royal  artillery  and  roy^l 
engineers  are  subjected  when  they  accept  civU  employment  under  Ihe  crown,  ,  After  sic 
months  of  such  employment  the  officer  is  seconded,  by  which  he  loses  military  pay,  but 
retains  his  rank,  senionty,  and  promotion  in  bis  corps.  After  being  secondea  for  ten 
years  he  must  elect  to  return  to  military  duty,  or  to  retire  altogether. 

BBOOn  nOET,  a  superatitlon  or  belief  once  common  in  tlie  Scottish  highlands  and 
Isles,  where  It  is  known  by  the  Gaelic  appellation  tailihaeaTaehd,  signifying  a  spectral  or 
shadowy  appearance.  Certain  persons,  called  seera  or  wizards,  were  supposed  to  pos- 
sess a  supernatural  gift,  by  which  they  involuntarily  foresaw  future  events,  and  peroelved 
distant  objecla  as  if  they  veie  present : 

Aathemn, 
Xre  It  <■  risen,  sometlmM  paints  [ti  Imant 
In  the  Mmosphere,  to  ama  do  Ihe  ^''^b' 
Of  KTest  eveals  ■cride  on  before  the  ennlB. 
And  In  to-day  slread;  walks  to 


Tills  Is  to  depict  the  loftr  and  poetical  view  of  the  subject,  as  Illustrated  In  classic  fable 
and  early  history.  The  highland  seer,  however,  was  cniefiy  conversant  with  the  scenes 
and  oiNnirrencea  of  ordinary  life.  "A  man  on  a  journey  far  from  home  falls  from  a 
horse;  another  who  perhaps  is  at  work  about  the  house,  sees  bim  bleeding  on  the  ground, 
commonly  with  a  landscape  of  the  place  where  the  accident  befalls  him.  Another  seer, 
driving  home  his  cattle,  or  wanderinr  in  idleness,  or  musing  in  the  sunshine,  Is  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  appearaoce  of  a  bridal  ceremooy  or  funeral  procession,  and  counts  the 
mourners  or  attendants,  of  wliom,  if  be  knows  uiem,  he  relates  the  names,  if  he  knows 
them  not  he  can  describe  the  dre^es.  Things  distant  are  seen 'at  the  instant  when  they 
happen"  (Johnson's  Jovmey  to  th«  Sebrida).  With  respect  to  things  future,  Johnson 
thought  there  was  no  rule  for  determining  the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event; 
but  Martin,  whose  account  of  the  western  islands  was  first  published  in  1703,  furnishes 
data  of  this  kind  In  his  classiScation  oF  the  visions.  If  an  object  was  seen  earlv  in  the 
morning,  the  event  would  be  accomplished  a  few  hours  afterward:  If  at  noon,  the  same 
day;  and  if  at  night  the  accomplishment  would  take  place  weekn,  montlis,  and  eome- 
tlmea  years  afterward;  according  to  the  time  of  night  the  vision  was  beheld.  The 
appearance  of  a  shroud  was  an  infallible  prognostic  of  death,  and  the  nearness  or  remote- 
ness of  the  event  was  Judnd  by  the  amount  of  the  body  that  was  covered  by  the  ghastly 
sheet;  if  it  waa  not  seen  A>ove  the  middle,  a  delay  of  a  twelvemonth  might  be  hoped  for, 
but  if  it  ascended  high  toward  the  bead,  the  mortal  bour  was  close  at  hand.  "The  vis- 
Ion  makes  such  a  lively  Impression  upon  the  seers,"  says  Martin,  "that  they  neither  see 
nor  think  of  anything  else  except  the  vision,  as  long  as  it  continues ;  the  ej'elids  of  the 
seer  are  erectod,  and  the  eyes  continue  staring  until  the  object  vanish."  The  power  of 
the  seer  was  involuntary  and  painful — it  was  no  source  of  gain.  The  gradation  of  sym- 
bolical appearances  we  have  mentioned,  strikes  the  imagination  and  gives  something 
like  a  system  to  the  supernatural  phenomena.  But  if  we  turn  to  the  cases  described  by 
the  historians  of  the  second  sight,  we  do  not  And  such  regular  order  and  exactness.  The 
evidence  is  vague  and  confused,  and  the  incidents  are  often  of  the  most  trivial  charac- 
ter.  The  revelations,  indeed,  were  commonly  made  to  poor  illiterate  men,  predisposed 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  country — wild,  dresry,  and  remote — and  from  their  half-Idle, 
solitary  life,  to  melancholy  and  superstition.  These  causes  must  have  led  verj'  early  to 
belief  in  the  second  sight.  We  find  it  coloring  portions  of  the  story  of  Wallace  and 
Bruce,  and  associated  with  the  tragic  fate  of  the  accomplished  James  I.  of  Scotland.  A 
Scottish  Beer  Is  said  to  have  foretold  the  unhappy  career  of  Charles  I.,  and  another  the 
violent  death  of  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckingham.  In  Ift62  a  Scottish  lawyer,  sir  Oeoi^ 
Hackensle,  afterward  lord  Tarbat,  when  driven  to  tbe  highlands  by  tear  of  the  govern- 
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nent  of  Cromwell,  engaged  hiniBeUin  making  inquiries  concenungthlH  Huppoed  super- 
itatuTal  facuit;,  and  mtoie  a  miaute  account  of  its  mauifeitatiouB  addressea  to  the  oele- 
bmted  Robert  Boyle,  which,  with  other  relatioiiB  on  the  same  subject,  la  published  ia 
the  correspondence  of  Samuel  Pepys.  Next  came  Martin's  copious  description ;  then  a 
highland  minister,  the  rev.  John  Fraser  of  Tyree,  collected  Auihentie  In»Utnee»,  which 
were  printed  tn  170T;  and  in  1708,  appeared  Ibe  ambitious  treatise  of  Theopfiilu*  /uui- 
anui,  or  Hacl»>d  of  Hamir,  wbJcti  contained  the  narratives  of  Fraser.  of  Aubrey,  the 
English  anUquar;,  and  other  authorities,  with  the  addition  of  a  great  number  of  caeea 
— nearly  a  hundred — gathered  by  himself  from  various  sources,  and  also  numerous  let- 
tern  from  highland  ministers.  This  work  exhausted  the  subject,  but  the  wretclied  van- 
ity, credulity  and  weakness  of  Theophilua  covered  It  with  ridicule.  A  fresh  revival 
Cook  place  after  the  memorable  Joamey  to  the  HeMda  by  Dr.  Johnson,  whose  work  was 
published  In  1775.  The  second  sight  was  sure  to  interest  a  melancholy,  meditative 
"  rambler"  like  JcdmsoQ.  He  bad  read  of  it  In  his  routh  in  Martin's  history.  Hewu 
naturally  superstitious.  He  had  a  stout  courageous  neart  end  stroi^  nerves  in  all  mun- 
dane matters  and  positions,  but  he  had  a  morbid  fear  of  death,  and  an  almost  chllriinh 
eagerness  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  futurity,  and  to  believe  In  the  possibility  of  messa^ 
from  the  other  world.  Johnson  anxiously  questioned  the  clergy  and  others  respecting 
the  supernatural  communications  made  to  the  seers,  andwould  gladly  have  believM  them 
Kal.  The  evidence,  however,  was  not  complete  or  Invincible;  and  with  that  love  of 
truth,  which  was  one  of  the  strongeat  virtues  of  the  sage  of  Bolt  court,  he  confessed  that 
he  never  could  "advance  his  curiosity  to  conviction,  but  came  ansy  at  lust  only  willing 
to  believe."  On  one  occasion  we  find  Johnson  enunciating  the  true  doctrine  in  sucu 
cases.  He  observed,  as  Boswell  reports,  that  "  we  could  have  no  certainty  of  the  truih 
of  supernatural  appearances  unless  something  was  told  us  which  we  could  not  know  by 
ordinary  means,  or  sometiiing  done  which  could  not  bo  done  but  by  supernatural  power; 
that  Pharaoh,  In  reason  and  justice,  required  such  evidence  from  Moses;  nay,  that  our 
Saviour  said:  '  If  I  had  not  done  amone  them  the  works  which  none  other  man  did 
they  had  not  had  sin.'"  Undoubtedly  worksor  facts,  not  merely  appearances,  are  required 
for  conviction.  Spectral  siglits  may  be  caused  by  dreams  or  disease  (see  AJpAaiTlOKs), 
by  accidental  optical  illusions,  or  by  the  workings  of  a  vivid  Imagination.  It  seems 
degrading  to  the  Idea  of  divine  power  to  suppose  Hiat  special  miracles  were  wrought  to 
announce  the  marriage  or  death  of  a  highlaud  peasant,  die  wreck  of  a  boat,  or  the  arrival 
of  a  stranger  in  a  remote  island  of  the  Hebndes.  Ignorance  is  a  great  ally  of  super- 
stition, as  solitude  is  of  gloomy  egotism  and  melanchoLy ;  and  since  education  has  peoe. 
Iraied  into  tlic  highlands  and  isles,  and  intercourse  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  hss 
been  facilitated  oy  increasing  trade  and  improved  means  of  communication — to  say 
nothing  of  the  effects  of  that  passion  for  highland  scenery  and  sport  which  every  year 
takes  crowds  of  visitors  to  the  counti?— the  belief  in  second  sight,  as  in  astrology  and 
witchcraft,  has  almost  wholly  disappeared  from  the  land.  It  never  had  the  cruelTosrd, 
and  revolting  features  of  witchcraft — formerly  prevalent  in  the  lowlands  when  scarcely 
known  in  the  Hebrides — and  it  still  seems  picturesque  enough  to  serve  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry  and  rr 


r  (Lat,  leereta,  i.e.,  orafio,  the  secret  prayer),  one  of  the  prayers  of  the  mass 
(q.v.),  of  the  same  general  form  with  the  "collect,  but  recited  b^  the  priest  In  so  low  a 
voice  as  not  to  be  beard  by  the  people,  whence  the  name  aecreta  is  derived.  It  follows 
immediately  after  the  oblation  of  the  eucharistlc  bread  and  wine.  This  use  of  silent 
prayer  in  the  public  service  Is  one  of  the  subjects  of  controversy  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants. 

SECSET,  DisciFLiss  07  THE  (Lat.  Areani  Diteiplina),  a  disdpline  of  the  earlv 
church,  founded  upon  the  words  of  Christ,  "give  not  that  which  is  holy  to  doge,' 
Matt.  vii.  6,  in  virtue  of  which  Christians  fully  initiated  in  the  doctrine  and  pisctice  of 
the  church  withheld  from  pagans  and  eatecliumens  in  the  preparatory  stage  toe  knowl- 
edge of  certain  doctrines,  and  the  liberty  of  presence  at  certain  rites  connected  with  the 
most  solemn  mysteries  of  the  Christian  religion.  This  practice  originated  in  the  obloquy 
which  was  drawn  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church  from  the  false  and  monstrous  con- 
eeptions  of  these  doctrines  which  were  circulated  among  pagans.  Against  these 
calumnious  misfionceptions  the  earliest  of  the  so-called  "  apologies"  are  addressed;  and 
it  seems  certain  tliat  at  Ilie  time  at  which  Justin  wrote  his  first  apology,  the  middle  of 
the  3d  c,  no  objection  existed  against  speaking  openly  of  the  mystery  of  the  eucharist. 
— (See  Ju»Uni  Apol.,  i,  66.)  Very  soon  after  this,  however,  the  "secret"  is  clearly  trsce- 
able.  "The  flrst  reason  for  its  adoption  was  that  assigned  above — namely,  to  guard  the 
more  sacred  and  mysterious  doctrines  from  popular  misconception  and  blasphemj 
among  the  pagans,  Tiiis  precaution  of  concealment  was  extended  to  catechumens, 
partly  in  order  to  avoid  shocking  too  suddenly  their  half-formed  convictions  by  tlie 
more  startling  improbabilities  of  Christian  belief;  partly  nlso,  no  doubt,  to  guard  against 
the  danger  of  the  betrayal  of  these  mysterious  doctrines  to  pagan  spies  approaching  in 
the  false  garb  of  calecbumens.  The  discipline  of  the  secret  appears  in  several  forms — 
(1.)  Both  unbelievers  and  catechumens  were  removed  from  tlie  church  at  the  commence 
ment  of  that  portion  of  the  liturgy  which  specially  relates  to  the  celebration  of  the 
eucharist— the  so-called  Mitta  Fid^tum.    See  Mass.    (2.)  The  lectures  addressed  by  the 


pneiding  teacher  to  the  j^reftt  bodj  of  the  catechumens  in  general  n 

Sneral  aoctriaes  of  Cbnetiaalty.  The  more  myaterious  doctrines,  th< 
esacrameula  of  baptism  and  the  eucharlat,  cmled  "mjslagogic,"  were  only  communi- 
cated at  the  cloee,  and  to  those  only  who  had  uoderKOoe  the  prelimioary  probation. 
(8.)  The  euchariet,  if  refeil^d  to  at  all  in  the  presence  of  the  uninitiated,  was  spoken  of 
la  worda  so  concdved  as  to  conceal  its  nature.  Hanj  curious  examples  of  this  conceal- 
ment might  be  cited.  Origen,  alluding  to  the  eucharist  (Horn.  8,  in  Eiod,  4),  saj's 
merelj:  "The  initiated  know  what  I  mean."  When  Chrysostom  was  wriliDg  to  pop» 
Innocent  I.  an  account  of  a  tumult  in  the  church  at  ConBtantinople,  In  which  the  eacred 
cup  was  overset,  and  the  consecrated  elements  milled,  he  says,  without  reserve,  "  The 
blood  of  Christ  was  spilled."  But  Palladius,  the  deacon,  In  his  life  of  Cbrysostom, 
which  was  designed  for  the  pasans  as  well  as  for  the  Cbristiacs,  lakes  the  precaution  to 
use  the  words  "the  symbols  wTiicb  are  known  to  the  faithful."  Btill  more  curiously, 
Epiphaniua.  in  citing  the  well-known  words  of  the  eucharistic  formula,  "  This  is  my 
body."  suppresses  the  word  under  which  the  mysterious  idea  la  contained,  and  writes, 
"  This  is  my  thai  Oiing."  Teulo  mou  uU  lods.  A  very  curious  example  of  this  amphibo- 
logical language  regarding  the  eucharist  will  be  seen  in  a  Greek  inscription  discovered 
some  years  since  at  Autun,  in  France.— (See  Edin.  But.,  July,  1864.] 

There  is  aome  uncertainty  as  to  the  period  during  which  Uiis  discipline  lasted  in  the 
church.  It  commenced  most  probably  in  the  time  of  Justin,  as  his  contemporary,  the 
heretic  Marclon,  is  known  to  have  protested  against  it  as  an  innovation  (NeanderV 
Kirvhtn-gaehicSte,  i.  610).  It  is  even  thought  not  Impossible  by  some  that  Justin's  mode 
of  writing  was  an  exceptional  one,  and  that  tlie  secret  may  have  been  in  use  before  his 
lime.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certain  that  it  outlived  the  period  out  of  the  condition 
of  which  it  arose,  and  was  maintained  lone  after  the  ages  of  persecution.  The  traces  of 
it  had  not  entirely  disappeared  in  the  6ui  century.— <9ee  Schelstrate,  Diu.  de  Di»eip. 
Arcatii,  1685;  Scliolliner,  Dim.  de  Ditdv.  Arcam,  1706;  and  on  the  Protestant  side, 
Tenzel,  De  Diidp.  Aream  (in  reply  to  Schelstrale);  Rothe,  De  Dite.  Areani,  Heidelberg. 
1631.) 

8ECBETAST,  Skcketabt  Falcon,  Bbcrbtabt  Bird,  or  Serpbikt-Eater,  Qypo- 
ftranu*,  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey,  which  has  been  Tnriousl^  placed  by  naluralista  among 
Qie  falconida  and  themiltunda,  and  has  been  also  constituted  into  a  distinct  family, 
ggpogeranida.  The  legs  are  very  long,  as  in  the  grnUa,  to  which,  however,  there  la  no 
clher  resemblance.  The  tUHm  are  completely  feathered,  but  the  Utni  and  toes  are 
destitute  of  feathers.  The  tarai  are  covered  in  front  willi  long,  large  scales.  The  toea 
are  armed  with  aharp  claws;  but  tliey  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  not  formed  for  grasp- 
ing. The  hind  toe  is  very  short.  The  neck  is  much  longer,  and  the  whole  form  of  the 
tard  more  slender  than  in  the  falconidee.  The  wings  are  long,  and  armed  with  a  blunt 
spur  at  the  Moulder.  The  tail  is  vc^  long.  The  best-known  species  is  an  inhabitant 
of  the  arid  plains  of  South  Africa.  It  is  about  8  ft.  in  length;  Uie  plumage  bluish-gray. 
It  liaa  »n  occipital  crest  of  feathers  without  barbs  at  the  dbsc,  which  can  be  raised  or 
depressed  at  pleasure,  and  the  name  secretary  was  given  to  it  bv  the  colonists  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  from  their  fancied  resemblance  to  pens  stuck  behind  the  ear.  It 
feeds  chiefly  on  reptiles  of  all  kinds,  which  it  devours  in  great  numbers,  and  is  so  highly- 
valued  on  acco'.mt  of  the  constant  war  which  it  wages  against  serpents,  that  a  fine  fa 


log  them  with  blows  of  its  wing,  also  seizing  and  carrying  them  into  tli« 
air  to  bucH  a  lielght  that  they  are  killed  by  the  wll.  It  uses  its  feet  also  to  overpower  ita 
prey,  striking  violent  blows  with  them.  Smallserpenta  are  swallowed  entire;  the  larger 
ones  are  torn  to  pieces.  The  secretary  is  moat  frequently  seen  in  pairs,  or  Bolitaiy.  U 
is  Lamed  bm  a  protector  of  poultry-yards;  but  U  not  sufficiently  fed,  is  apt  to  help  itself 
to  a  chicken  or  duckling.— Another  species  of  secretary  appears  to  exist  In  more  northern 
parts  of  Africa,  as  about  the  Gambia  ;  and  a  third,  more  widely  different,  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands.    See  illuB.,  Lahkb,  ktc.,  vol.  VIIL 

___.    The  chiefs  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  United  States  giv- 

1,  forming  the  cabinet,  arc  termed  secretaries,  except  in  the  case  of  the  poet-offlce 
department  and  the  department  of  justice.  They  are  the  secretary  of  stale,  whose 
charge  la  the  foreign  relations  of  the  government;  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  haa 
charge  of  the  natfonal  finances,  including  the  customs  revenue;  the  secretary  of  war, 
irho  has  in  charge  the  TJ.  S.  army  and  controls  its  disposition — under  the  direction  of  the 
preddent,  who  Is  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy ;  the  secretary  of  the  navy, 
who  liearB  a  similar  relation  to  the  naval  force  ;  the  postmaster-general ;  the  attorney- 
general  ;  the  secretary  of  the  interior.  In  whose  charge  are  the  Indian  tribes,  govern- 
ment lands,  pensions,  patent  office,  railroads,  and  bureau  of  education  i  and  the  secretary  oC 
agriculture.  A"  are  appointed  by  the  president  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  They  re- 
port  annually,  and  as  much  oftener  as  required,  to  the  president,  who  lays  their  reports 
before  congress.  The  salarv  of  each  of  the  heads  of  departments  Is  (8,000  per  annum. 
Each  ia  subject  to  removal  oy  the  president,  whenever  in  the  jud^ent  of  the  latter  tha 
of  the  government  uiall  so  demand.    During  the  adminiBtratlon  of  President 
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of-offlce  act,  which  was  applied  la  the  case  of  aecretair  of  war  St&ntoD,  whom  the  pnri- 
dent  lutd  Temoved  from  office.  The  difflcultj  resultea  iu'the  impeachmenl  of  the  pea- 
dent  and  bb  acquittal ;  when  secretary  Stanton  resigned.     Bee  United  BTiTtt. 


nOBBTABT  OF  XICBAUT  or  or  Legation,  the  principal  of  the  peisons  beloofiD^ 
to  (he  suite  of  an  ambasaador  or  envoy.  Secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation  hold  tbeir 
-'on  immodiately  from  the  sovereign,  who  aominat«g  uem  in  general  only  to 
of  the  flrst  and  second  rank.     They  are  therefore  considered  a  species  of  pub- 

_..er;  and  independently  of  their  attachment  to  an  ambassador's  suite,  they  enjoy 

in  their  own  aaine  all  the  privileges  and  protections  of  tbe  diplomatic  character.  They 
are  generally  presented  in  person  to  the  foreign  sovereipj  at  whose  court  they  are  acerea- 
ited.  The  functions  of  a  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  consist  principallv  in  assisting 
the  chief  in  the  business  of  the  embaasy.  Iloser(F<nueA  Th.  ilL  p.  94)  aajs;  "An 
ambassador  is  often  only  like  the  hands  of  a  watch,  while  bis  secretair  resembles  the 
works. "  Socretaries  of  embasay  and  legation  occupy  the  post  of  ambBasaaon  and  envoys 
during  the  absence  of  their  minlHters.  A  secretary  of  embassy  or  legation  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  private  secretary  of  an  ambassador  appointed  and  paid  by  him,  who 
has  none  of  the  privUegee  and  immunities  above  mentioned. 

■ECBXTAET  or  LXeATIOS.  The  title  of  the  second  dlplomaUc  official  accom- 
panying full  missions  to  foreign  courts,  and  who  fulfllla  the  duties  of  the  minister  Id  his 
absence.  Buch  officials  are  sent  by  the  United  States  to  the  courts  of  Qreat  Britain, 
Russia,  Frtmce,  Spain,  Oermany,  Austria- Hungary,  Italy.  Japan.  Cliina,  Heiico,  Brazil, 
and  Turkey;  at  the  lss^named  court,  supplymg  also  the  functions  of  consul-general 
The  foreign  countries  having  secretaries  of  legation  at  Washington  are:  Arrentinefiepub 
lie,  Auatna-Hungarr,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Cliili,  Colombia,  France.  Qreat  mitain,  Hayti, 
Mexico,  Peru,  Russia,  Spain,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Turkey,  China,  Japan. 

EEOBXTABT  OF  THB  flEVATS.  ^This  offldsl  is  elected  by  the  U.  S.  senate,  and 
his  duties  are  those  which  usually  appertain  to  tlie  secretary  of  any  organized  bodyivlE,, 
to  keep  the  journal  of  the  senate,  communicate  measagcs  to  the  house  of  represenlatlTra 
and  the  preddent,  etc.  From  the  first  session  of  congress  in  1T8B  to  1S50,  there  were  but 
four  eecrelaries:  Samuel  AlyneOtis,  who  served  more  than  25  vears;  Charles  Cntts,  wbo 
■erred  11  years;  Walter  Lowrle,  who  served  11  years;  and  Asoury  Dlckins,  who  served 
14  years.  OoL  John  W.  Pomey  was  secretary  of  tbe  senate  1881-69,  when  he  resigned 
and  was  suCMeded  by  Ooorge  C.  Gkirbam.  The  present  incumbent  (1S81)  Is  Anson  Q. 
McCook. 

BXOBZTABT  or  STATE,  an  audent  and  Important  oflSce  in  the  government  of  Eng- 
land. The  oldest  record  of  its  existence  is  in  tbe  reign  of  Henry  IIL,  when  John  Hsun- 
Bell  is  described  as  "  secretarlus  noster."  Prior  to  the  restoration,  the  holder  of  this 
office  was  generally  styled  the  "  king's  chief  or  ".principal  secretary ;"  he  had  the  cos- 
tody  of  the  Idng's  signet,  and  discharged  bis  duties  with  tbe  assistance  of  four  clerks. 
Two  secretaries  are  said  to  liave  been  flrst  appointed  toward  the  close  of  tbe  reign  of 
Henry  VIIL  The  office,  always  one  of  influence,  gradually  grew  in  importance.  Oa 
the  union  of  1707,  Anne  added  a  third  secretsryof  state  for  Scotland,  which  office,  how- 
ever, was  soon  done  away  with.  In  the  reign  of  George  III.  there  were  at  first  but  two 
secretaries;  for  a  time  there  was  a  third  for  America,  but  his  office  was  abolished  by 
statute  in  1783.  Wiiile  the  secretaries  were  two  in  number,  both  equally  directed  honis 
affairs;  to  the  one  were  committed  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  northern,  to  the  other  of  the 
southern  department.     Irish  affairs  belonged  to  the  province  of  tbe  elder  secretary. 

There  are  now  flve  principal  secretaries  of  state,  who  are  reepecUvely  ftppolnled  for 
home  affairs,  foreign  affairs,  war,  tbe  colonies,  and  India.  They  are  sill  appointed  by 
the  sovereizn  by  the  mere  delivery  of  the  seals  of  ofBce.  without  patent,  ana  are  always 
members  of  the  privy  council  and  of  the  cabinet.  Though  each  has  his  own  department, 
he  is  considered  capable  of  discharging  the  duties  of  the  othen;  a  member  of  the  honss 
of  commons,  If  removed  from  one  secretaryship  to  another,  does  not  thereby  vacate  hi* 
seat,     For  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  see  Becbetabv. 

BZCBBTIOK  is  the  term  employed  in  physiology  to  designate  the  process  of  teparatim 
of  those  matters  from  tbe  nutritious  fluids  of  the  body  which  are  destined  not  to  be 
directly  applied  to  the  nutrition  and  renovation  of  its  organized  fabric,  but  (1)  to  be 
dther  at  once  removed  as  Injurious  to  Its  welfare,  or  (2)  to  be  employed  tor  some  ulterior 
purpose  in  the  chemical  or  physical  processes  of  the  economy  itself,  or  to  eiert  some 
kind  of  action  upon  other  beings.  For  this  definition  of  secretion  considered  as  a  pro- 
cess we  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Carpenter;  but  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  tbe  term 
Is  also  very  commonly  used  in  another  sense — namely,  to  designate  the  produeU  which 
are  thus  secret«d.  In  this  latter  sense.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  biliary,  urinary,  or 
cutaneous  secretion,  when  the  bile,  urine,  and  sweat  are  indicated. 

Although  it  Is  impoealble  to  divide  wilii  strictness  tbe  secreted  products  (as  many  phytt- 
ologisls  have  attempted  to  do)  Into  the  axrfmenCitifm»  and  the  reenm^^Mau* — that  is  to 
sav,  Into  (1)  those  which  have  no  further  function  to  discharge  In  the  animal  bo<^,  and 
wnlch,  if  not  excreted,  would  act  as  poisons,  and  (3Uhose  which  are  subsMrient  to  further 
uses  in  thesystem — yetwemay  group  them  according  to  the  prepondenaceof  their  sxcre- 
menlltiousorrecrementltiouB  character.  Dr.  Carpeoter  approves  of  thismodeof  arrsnge- 
coent,  and  proposes  that  those  secretory  processes  ^ould  be  arranged  in  thefirstdiviuon  in 


vhich  the  depuration  of  the  blood  la  obviouslj  the  chief  end,  while  thoM  should  be 
t:lBMed  under  the  second  in  nhich  the  ulterior  purpose  of  the  Beparnled  fluid  would  seem 
to  be  the  principal  occasion  of  its  production;  t,nd  he  further  suggests  a  subdivision  of 
this  second  group,  sccotding  as  this  ulterior  purpose  Is  connected  with  the  operations  of 
[he  economy  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe  leoiB,  and  the  saliva,  the  gastric  juice,  etc.,  or 
is  destined  to  act  on  some  other  orgaxtagn,  as  is  the  case  with  the  secretion  of  the  testes, 
lite  milk,  etc  The  oi^ans  which  yield  the  various  secretions  are  tenned  glands  (q.v.); 
but  neither  the  form  nor  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  peris  of  a  gland  have  any 
ewential  connection  with  the  nature  of  its  product;  the  true  process  of  secretion,  under 
whatever  form  it  may  present  itseU,  being  always  performed  by  tbe  intervention  of  cells 
(q.v.).  For  a  notice  of  the  mode  la  which  the  cells  are  arranged  in  various  glandular 
Btnictures,  the  reader  la  referred  to  the  articles  Qlajudb  ;  Kidhby  ;  Liver  ;  Hucone 

U&HBBANBS,  etc* 

We  shall  now  briefly  notice  the  causes  which  render  the  due  performance  of  the 
functions  of  secretion  essential  to  the  well-being  of  every  animal.  1.  Nearly  all  the 
solids  and  fluids  of  the  body  ant  liable  to  cuntinuouB  decomposition  and  decay  m  conse- 
quence  of  their  peculiar  chemical  composition.  There  is  an  obvious  necessity  that  ilie 
products  of  incipient  decomposition  ehould  be  carried  ofl  and  replaced  bv  newly^rga- 
nized  matter.  2.  The  exercise  of  the  various  animal  functions  ia  essentially  deslntclivo 
to  tbe  structures  by  which  they  are  accomplishea ;  every  operation  of  the  muscular  or 
uervoua  system  appearing  to  require,  as  a  necessary  condition,  a.  diainteRration  or  break- 
iag  up  01  a  certain  portion  of  theb:  tissues,  probably  by  an  set  of  oiioation.  Hence, 
for  the  due  presemtlon  of  health,  the  disintegrated  or  effete  mattera  must  be  removed 
and  their  place  supplied.  9.  When  more  food  is  taken  than  the  wants  of  the  system 
require,  all  that  is  not  appropriated  to  the  reparation  of  the  waste,  or  to  the  increase  in 
the  weight  of  the  bodv,  must  be  thrown  off  by  the  excretory  organs  without  ever  hav- 
ing become  converted  into  organic  tisane.  If  tbis  excess  were  not  speedily  removed  by 
the  excretory  organs,  the  current  of  the  blood  would  speedily  become  poisoned. 

The  following  may  be  regarded  as  a  tolerably  complete  list  of  tbe  subeiances  which 
■re  produced  within  the  orEanisma  of  man  and  the  lower  animals  by  the  disintegration 
of  its  various  tissues,  and  wliich  are  met  with  in  one  or  other  of  the  products  of 
secietioD:  1.  Products  of  secreting  processes,  including  a,  tbe  biliary  acids  and  tbe  prod 
nets  of  their  dJsinieKration;  b,  tSe  pigments  of  the  bile;  e,  pigments  allied  to  tliosc  of 
tbe  bile  and  blood,  viz.,  tuematoldin  sod  melanin;  U,  cholesterLn  and  its  atliea;  e,  the 
sugars  and  allied  bodies.  2.  Products  of  the  actual  regressive  metamorplioeis  of  tissues 
—a.nitrogenous  amide-like  bodies,  such  as  leucine,  tyrosine,  creatine,  creatinine,  allantoin, 
cjalin.  guanine,  sarcine,  xanihiu,  and  urea;  6,  nitrogenous  acids,  as  hippuric,  uric,  and 
cynuiic  acids;  e,  indifferent  nitrc^^noua  bodies,  auch  as  the  pigments  occurring  in  the 
urine;  and  excretine;  and  d,  non-nitrogeuous  acids,  as  aseiic,  benzoic,  butyric,  carbooic, 
formic,  lactic,  oxalic,  succinic,  and  valerianic  acids.  Some  of  these  products,  however, 
only  occur  in  the  secretions  in  cases  of  disease. 

lECXETIOlTB,  Yeobtable.  Id  the  vegetable  kingdom  the  term  taareUon  bos  a  wider 
applirslion  than  iu  the  animal  kingdom,  and  all  aubatances  which  have  been  formed 
by  the  action  of  cella  upon  the  compounds  taken  up  as  food  (such  ea  carbonic  acid,  water, 
and  ammonia) — whether  these  substances  form  a  part  of  the  (issues  of  tbe  plant,  or  are 
thrown  out  upon  ila  surface — are  equally  considered  as  secretions.  All  the  important 
v^tablesecretions  are  compounds  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oiy^n,  and  nitrogen;  sulphur 
being  also  preecnt  in  some  coses ;  and  according  to  tbeir  functions  tliey  may  lie  classed 
in  two  great  divisions— viz.,  (1)  nutritive  or  assimilable  secretions,  and  (3)  non-asaimi- 
l*)Je  or  special  secretions. 

..  The  tmtriUw  secretions  are  those  substances  which,  having  been  formed  within  the 


plant,  are  used  in  forming  its  structures  and  constructing  its  general  mass.  Tbe  chief 
aubetances  in  thia  class  are  cctlulnee,  the  varieties  of  starch,  the  varietiea  of  sugar,  the 
oils,  and  the  so^»lled  protein  or  albuminous  bodies.  The  composition  of  these  substances 
is  extremely  varied;  inua  many  of  tbe  volatile  oils  or  essences  contain  only  carbon  and 
hydrogen;  the  sugars,  alarchea,  and  cellulose  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen, 
and  are  named  tenaiy  compounds;  while  the  protein  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  and  in  some  cases  sulphur. 

2.  Tbe  noaammUabU  secretiona  are  only  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  and 
Ihey  receive  their  name  from  their  never  beinE  converted  Into  the  nutritive  eecretions. 
Tbe  principal  members  of  ibis  class  ore  the  coloring  matter  of  plants  (chlorophyle  and 
its  modiflcations);  the  substances  which,  when  extracted  from  plants,  ore  of  service  as 
dyfr«tufls  (the  Aromogent  or  color -formers  of  recent  cbemlsla);  the  organic  acids,  wlilch 
constitute  a  aomewhat  numerous  group,  and  of  which  oxalic  acid  (occurrinE  in  rhubarb. 


wnel,  etc-),  tartaric  and  racemic  ncids  {in  tbe  grape),  malic  acid  (In  the  apple  and  goose- 
berry), citric  acid  {in  the  oranre,  lemon,  lime,  and  red  currant),  gallic  acid  {in  tbe  seeds 
of  the  mango),  meconlc  acid  ^o  tbe  opium  poppy),  and  tannic  acid  (in  tbe  bark  of  the 
oak,  elm,  etc.),  may  be  taken  oa  well-known  oxamplee;  the  vegetable  alkallea  or  aika- 
Mds,  saclt  as  morphia,  strychnis,  quloio,  etc. ;  the  volatile  oils;  aud  tbe  reeins. 

msXT  BERTIOE,  under  the  U.  8.  government,  a  department  or  bureau,  not 
Bleated  by  law,  nor  recognized  by  specific  appropriation  for  its  cost.     Its  duties  are  oof 
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defined,  and  vaiy  with  the  neceMitiee  of  the  occaakia  which  may  crMLe  them.  DoriDC 
the  war  of  the  BecesalODi  this  service  wm  largely  extended;  its  chief  wu  a  soldier  wiu 
the  rank  of  a  brig.-geo.  of  Tolunteera,  and  iu  power  and  authority — under  tbe 
government— were  practically  unlimited.  This  service  is,  since  tlie  cIobb  of  the  war, 
represented  hy  the  bureau  of  special  agents  of  the  revenue  department  of  the  U.  S. 
tressuiy.  These  officials  are  charged  witik  the  investlKation  of  suspected  frauds  in  the 
collection  of  tbe  revenue,  either  through  fraudulent  mvoicea,  undervaluation,  or  false 
appraisement.  The;  are  authorized  to  Inspect  invoices  and  other  records  in  tlie  various 
cuslom-bouses;  and  to  investigate  the  books  of  mercantile  houses,  and  require  them  to  be 
brought  into  court  for  ezamiofttion,  on  suspicioit  of  fraudulent  importation  of  goods. 
SECRET  Am  BEVIVOLEVT  SOUIETIEB.    Bee  Ab80ciatiot;s.  Bbcbet  aud  Bbiiev<v 

iLBKT.  

BEOBET  WKITIire,  or  gvifFATHsnc  Im.    See  Im. 

SECBO'LB,  a  small  t.  of  British  India,  in  tbe  n.w.  provinces,  8  m.  n.w.  of  Benares, 
cont^ns  most  of  tbe  civil  establishmeDts.  the  military  cantonments,  and  the  residences 
of  moat  of  the  British  population  connected  with  Benares.  The  residences  or  bungalows 
are  bandsomo  and  subeiantial,  but  are  scatierd  about  among  the  groves  and  gardeaa 
which  surround  the  military  cantonments.  The  latter,  which  are  capable  of  containing 
three  or  four  regiments,  are  traversed  by  a  small  stream,  Ibe  Burnab  Nuddee.  Among 
the  public  buildings  are  a  Christian  church  and  chapel,  a  court  of  justice,  the  treasuiy, 
the  Jail,  and  a  mint.  Sccrole,  which  may  be  considered  bb  the  Britieu  nuarljcr  of  Benares, 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Benares  division  of  the  Bengal  army,  and  here,  on  June  4, 
1867,  the  3TLh  Dengal  Native  infantry,  the  18th  Irregular  cavalrv,  and  a  portioD  of  the 


SEOIIOH',  in  architecture,  the  delineation  of  buildings  on  a  vertical  plane  through 
snj  part  of  Uiem — as  &plan  is  the  horiEontal  projection.  Sections  are  of  great  uae  in 
practice  in  showing  tbe  thickness  of  walla,  the  construction  of  floors,  roofs,  etc.,  sod 
the  forms  and  dimensions  of  everv  part  of  the  interiors  of  buildings.  Sections  may 
also  be  used  Co  show  the  furniture,  arapery,  etc.,  of  rooms.  These  are  called  furnished 
sections.    All  iholdlngs,  cornices,  etc.,  are  drawn  in  section  or  profile,  full  sice. 

BEOTOB,  in  geometry,  is  a  portion  of  a  circle  included  between  two  radii  and  the  inter- 
cepted arc  of  tbe  circumference.  Theareaof  a  sector  la  equal  to  that  of  a  triangle  whose 
base  is  equal  in  length  to  the  intercepted  arc,  and  whose  perpendiculu  height  is  equal 
to  the  length  of  the  radius. 

BECTOB,  in  praeUatl  meeAania,  an  Instmraent  of  considerable  utility  In  rough  matbe' 
matical  drawing,  conusts  of  two  stripe  of  wood,  ivory,  or  metal  Jointed  togeUier  like  a 
carpenter's  foot-rule.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  conectneaa  of  the  instrument 
tbat  the  center  of  the  axle  of  the  Joint  should  be  accurately  at  the  inner  corner  of  each 
slip.  BO  that  It  will  always  be  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  of  which  the  inner  edges  (atid  con- 
sequently any  of  the  corresponding  p^rs  of  lines  drawn  from  the  Joint  obnquely  aloDg 
the  rule)  form  the  two  sides.  The«e  oblique  lines,  which  are  drawn  on  both  sides  of  the 
Instrument,  and  convergeirom  the  extremities  of  the  two  atrips  to  the  center  of  the 
Joint,  are  graduatcid  in  different  ways,  so  as  to  give,  on  each  limb,  a  line  of  equal  parts, 
a  (cale  of  chords,  scales  of  alnea,  tangcnta,  and  secants,  a  line  of  polygons,  etc.  (all  of 
which  are  graduated  from  the  center  of  tbe  hinge,  which  is  their  zero  point),  besides  a 
number  of  common  acalea  on  the  blank  portions  of  the  sector.  The  special  uae  of  this 
instrument  is  in  the  finding  of  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  quantities,  and  the 
operation  la  performed  aa  follows;  If  the  fourth  proportional  to  18,  19,  and  81  is 
required.  And  the  graduation  indicating  18  on  each  limb;  then  obtain,  bv  means  of  a 
pair  of  compasees,  the  leneth  from  0  lo  16,  and  open  out  the  instrument  tul  the  two  IS 
points  are  as  far  apart  as  too  distance  given  by  the  compasaes;  then,  by  measuring  with 
the  compasaes  the  distance  of  the  two  graduations  indicating  81,  and  applying  the  coin' 
passes  to  the  scale,  we  obtain  the  fourth  proporiional  required.  It  will  be  aeen  that  tbts 
Instrument  merely  supplies  a  meclianlcal  mi  '     '  ' '""' '—■>--! .^..j 


it  merely  supplies  a  meclianlcal  mode  of  constructing  two  similar  isoacelea  tri- 
angles, one  of  wUch  has  all  its  sides,  and  the  other  has  only  its  et^ual  sides  given,  tbe 
other  side  or  base,  which  is  formed  by  the  sector,  and  rtad  off  by  aid  of  the  compares 
and  scale,  bcin^.  from  the  very  nature  of  aimilar  triangles,  the  fourth  proportion 
required.  Thia  instrument  becomes  more  inaccurate  as  the  angle  formed  by  the  limbs 
increases.  Tbesector  is  said  to  have  been  invented  by  QuidoUbaldl  about  1568,  thou^ 
Gasper  Mordentc  of  Antwerp  describes  it  in  1084,  and  attributes  its  Invention  to  bi» 
brother  Fabricius  in  1554.  It  was  described  by  several  German  and  English  writer* 
In  the  same  ceutury,  and  again  by  Galileo,  wbo  claimed  to  have  invented  it  In  1604. 
nOITIAS  CLESQT.     Bee  Clbbqt. 

aSCULAX  OAKES,  a.  Roman  festival  held  al  distant  but  Indefinite  periods,  and 
deriving  tbe  name  from  the  word  taeiilvm  (an  age).  They  were  also  called  lutii  jarrti- 
tint,  from  Tarentum,  a  place  In  the  Campus  Martlus,  where  the  games  were  held.  Pro- 
serpina and  Dis  were  the  divlnitlm  in  whose  honor  the  featival  wsa  instituted  ;  but  tbe 


BB)u  iiAEllOff  ie  the  term  applied  lo  »  Ejatein  of  ethical  prmci]de8  begua  Ia  be  scIto- 
cat«d  about  1S46  by  O.  J.  Holjoake.  As  the  Bystem  has  a  considerable  Dumber  of 
adbereulB,  and  cornea  not  seldom  into  public  notice,  a  brief  account  of  its  leading  doc- 
Iriaee  is  here  given.  As  in  similar  casea,  we  allow  a  believer  in  the  doctrines  to  speak 
for  bimftelf. 

The  secular  is  defined  as  that  which  pertains  to  this  life,  and  ia  treated  aa  a  thing 
apart;  aa'indepeudeat  of,  rather  than  as  necessarilj  opposed  to,  any  other  mode  oT 
thought  and  duty.  Secularism,  as  regards  opponents,  claims  that  to  ignore  ia  not  to 
deny.  As  the  geomeliician  ignores  chemist^  or  metaphyaics,  without  a  thought  of 
denying  them,  so  secularism,  which  concerns  itself  with  this  world,  refuses  to  be  held 
as  conflicting  with  that  "other-worldllness,"  which,  if  demonstrable,  must  be  based  on 
an  experience  to  which  secularism  makes  no  pretension,  and  toward  which  it  conalders 
itself  to  incur  no  responsibility.  Beculsrism  commences  by  laying  down  the  proposition 
that  intelligent  Bincerity  Lb  siaieaa.  It  does  not  maintain  that  even  intelligent  sincerity 
Is  errorless,  but  that  it  is  without  conscious  guilt,  even  when  It  1b,  as  it  may  be,  diuieer- 
oosly  miaUken.  The  conscience  thus  educated,  thought  may  be  intrusted  to  inquiry, 
and  the  search  for  truth  may  be  begun, 

Becularism  takes  the  term  free  thought  as  expressing  the  central  idea  which  it  incul- 
catee.  It  defines  free  thought  as  the  unrestricted  application  of  the  powers  of  tbe  intel- 
lect to  any  aubject — the  abseDce  of  any  threat  or  penalty,  legal,  aplrituai,  or  socW,  for 
tbe  exercbe  of  thought.  The  free  thought  it  inculcates  is  not  lawless  thought;  it  is 
guided  by  methods  of  logic,  limited  by  evidence  checked  at  every  al«p  by  experience. 
which  is  omnipresent,  and  corrected  by  the  results  of  science.  Free  thought  is  not  tbe 
rebellion  but  the  judicial  action  of  the  understanding.  Reason — the  faculty  of  follow, 
ing  the  pathway  of  facta — does  not  despise  intuition,  nor  instinct,  nor  the  voice  of 
nature,  nor  authority;  it  uses,  but  revises  them;  it  does  not  pretend  to  be  infallible,  but 
to  be  the  best  arbiter  we  have.  To  the  conception  of  free  thought  is  also  neceaaary  the 
free  publication  of  opinion,  for  no  one  could  profit  by  the  thought  of  other  minds  un- 
less it  was  freely  communicated.  Hence  tbe  diifuBion  of  tbought  becomes  an  obliga- 
tion on  each  thinker,  and  Bilence  or  gupineneas  a  social  crime.  Again,  free  thought 
that  would  command  respect  must  be  submitted  to  free  criticism.  Thought  is  often 
foolish,  often  miscliievous,  and  sometimes  wicked,  and  he  alone  who  submltB  it  to  free 
criticism  gives  guaranties  to  society  that  he  means  well,  since  by  criticism  comes  the 
exposure  of  false  or  foolish  opinions;  and  Uie  right  of  criticism  ie  the  sole  protection  of 
the  public  from  error.  Free  thought  must  end  in  the  free  action  of  opinion,  since  he 
tbinka  u>  no  purpose  whose  thou^t  b  inapplicable  to  conduct,  and  he  withholds  the 

Xof  his  own  sincerity  who  does  not  unite  his  Uiougbtwlth  action.  Buch  is  that 
»tion  in  free  tbought  which  secularism  attempts. 

It  holde  that  skepticlam  is  the  pathway  to  affirmative  truth.  So  farfrom  beings  crime, 
skepticism  is  Bcrutlny.  So  far  from  being  die  end,  it  is  tbe  beginning  of  inquiry — the  first 
condition  for  the  recognition  of  unknown  truth.  He  who  would  be  master  of  his  own 
mind,  and  know  what  is  in  it,  and  who  would  have  no  prindplea  there  but  those  which 
are  pure,  true,  and  reliable,  must  refuse  to  believe  anything  until  he  is  compelled  to 
believe  It;  it  being  no  more  safe  to  keep  one's  mind  open  to  all  notions,  than  lo  keep 
one's  door  open  to  all  comers.  It  is  clear  that  the  use  of  free  thought  may  be  a  nui- 
sance, a  terror,  or  an  outrage,  unless  courtesy  takes  care  of  it.  Therefore  aecularism 
provides  that  advocacy  shall  be  directed  to  the  exposure  of  error  and  tbe  elucidation  of 
truth,  without  moral  imputation  upon  those  whose  opinions  are  controverted;  and  con- 
tends that  all  advocacy,  wanting  in  consideration  toward  others,  shaU  be  regarded  as 
a  crime  against  free  thought.  The  <]i|allt^  of  the  thought,  and  not  the  motive  of  it,  ia 
tbe  proper  and  sufficient  subject  of  discussion 

Secularism  further  imposes  upon  the  action  of  free  thought  the  limit  that  every  one 
shall  concede  to  olbers  the  liberty  he  cMms  for  hlmaelf,  and  shall  permit  to  others,  and 
shall  recognize  in  each  individual,  "liberty  of  action  in  all  things  by  which  others  are 
oeitber  injured  nor  damaKcd."  Secularism,  regarding  the  one  object  of  all  freethought 
aa  the  attainment  of  tniui,  finds  in  the  study  of  nature  its  immediate  sphere  of  exer- 
cise. Free  thought  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  fathom  the  knowable;  and  nature  and 
human  life  are  the  immediate  sources  of  truth  and  duty,  which  it  most  concerns  man  to 
master.  Therefore,  respect  for  this  life,  respect  for  pure  physical  conditions,  respect  for 
Ute  mora!  capacity  of  human  nature,  are  conditions  of  secular  belief.  Secularism  is  not 
committed  to  denjing  that  there  is  other  Kood^ — it  does  not  meddle  with  that  question;  it 
says  whether  there  be  other  good  or  not,  the  good  of  the  present  life  is  good,  and  it  ia 
good  to  seek  that  good.  It  holds  that  tlie  secular  is  sacred,  and  seeks  "to  find  that 
material  condition  m  which  it  shall  be  tmposaible  for  man  to  be  depraved  or  poor."  It 
does  not  Bay  that  all  things  are  material,  or  that  there  are  no  spiritual  agencies;  it  does 
not  enter  upon  these  propositions,  but  confines  itself  to  showing  that  there  are  material 
•gencies  in  this  life,  whatever  else  there  may  be,  and  that  these,  aa  far  as  they  can  be 
ducovered,  are  the  calculable  forces  of  the  world,  which  cannot  be  neglected  withou; 
folly  or  hurt,  and  that  It  is  wisdom,  mercy,  and  duty  to  attend  to  them.     Without  ent«r- 
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ing  upoD  the  question  of  the  interference  of  FroTidence,  secularlim  contends  that  ki 
ence  is  practicallr  the  provideace  of  life:  that  canacieace  is  higher  than  consequence; 

that  deliverance  from  calamity  U  more  merciful  than  any  system  of  consolation  whidi 
only  acta  when  calamity  has  occurred ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  but 
the  performance  of  duty,  which  is  the  end  of  life.  Beculariam  proceeds  In  the  pUb  of 
positive  philosophy,  not  seekiDg  fur  errors  but  for  truth;  not  busying  itself  with  ne^ 
tions  but  with  BMrmationa.  In  sacred  writ  it  seeha  for  guidingtrulh  and  thought  which 
commends  itself  to  reason  and  experience,  accepting  the  intrinsically  true,  without 
Altering  upon  the  Tczed  questions  of  inspiration  or  authenticity.  Whatever  prindpleG 
eecularism  inculcates  they  are  afilrmatlTe  In  their  nature,  relate  to  the  welfare  of  human- 
ity, and  are  determioed  bv  considerations  purely  human. 

■  There  is  unquestionably  a  vaat  outlying  class  in  every  European  country,  and  espe- 
daily  in  our  Indian  territories,  who  are  without  the  pale  of  Christiauity.  They  reject 
'  it,  they  dislike  it,  or  they  do  not  understand  it  Secularism  is  intended  for  these,  and 
for  all  who  And  theology  indeSnite,  or  inadequate,  ordeem  it  unreliable.  The  object  of 
secularism  Is  to  afford  these  classes  a  knowledge  of  principles  addressed  to  Ihor  com- 
mon reason  and  intelligence,  b^  an  appeal  to  prindpfes  of  a  secular  nature,  common  to 
humanity  In  every  state  and  clime.  Il  may  be  a  misfortune  that  the  principles  of  Uie- 
iam.  or  tne  acceptance  of  the  Bible,  cannot  be  rendered  promptly  acceptable  to  iliem. 
Since,  however,  this  is  not  the  case,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  interest  them  in  rules 
calculated  for  the  moral  guidance  of  their  conduct.  Upon  these,  Christianity  maybe,  it 
shown  to  be  tenable,  subsequently  superinduced.  The  principles  of  secularism  are 
intended  to  constitute  an  education  of  the  working  classes,  which  begins  with  their 
reason,  grows  with  their  intelligence,  and  ends  only  with  death. 

SecuTariam  is  not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  It  is  one  independent  of  it.  It 
does  not  question  the  pretensions  ol  Christianity;  It  advances  others.  Becularism  does 
not  say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere,  but  maintains  that  there  is  light  and 
guidance  In  secular  truth,  whose  conditions  and  sanctions  exist  independentlT.  act  inde- 
pendently, and  act  forever.  Secular  knowledge  is  manifestly  that  kind  of  Knowledge 
which  is  founded  in  this  life,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this  life,  conduces  to  tbe 
welfare  of  this  lite,  and  is  capable  of  being  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life.  Geom- 
etry, algebra,  botany,  chemistry,  navigation,  political  economv,  ethics,  ate  secular  sub- 
jects of  instruction  (distinct  albeit  from  secularism,  which  includes  the  education  of  the 
conscience).  They  are  founded  in  nature,  they  relate  to  the  uses  of  this  life,  promote 
the  enjoyment  of  thU  life,  and  can  be  tested  by  personal  experience.  That  which  Is 
secular  can  be  tested  in  time;  that  which  is  theoIo^caJ  is  only  provable  after  death.  If 
a  sum  in  arithmetic  is  wrong,  it  can  lie  proved  by  a  new  way  of^  working  it;  it  a  medical 
recipe  Is  wrong  the  effect  is  discoverable  on  the  health;  if  a  political  law  is  wrong,  it  is 
Bnntipr  or  later  apparent  in  the  disaster  it  brings  with  it ;  if  a  theorem  In  navigation  is 
IS,  delay  or  shipwreck  warns  the  mariner  of  tbe  mistake ;  if  an  insane  moralist 
leaches  thst  adherence  to  the  truth  is  wrong,  men  can  try  the  effects  of  lying,  when  the 
disgrace  and  distrust  which  ensue  soon  convince  them  of  the  fallacy;  but  if  a  theolog- 
Icafbelief  is  wrong,  we  must  die  to  find  it  out. 

The  standard  o'  secularism  Is  utilitarian.  Utility  is  made  Uie  test  of  right,  not  the 
utility  which  is  sensual  and  selfish,  but  that  which  takes  into  account  the  biehest  attri- 
butes and  noblest  aapiratlons  of  humanity  (see  Utilitabianibh),  It  is  not  Uie  agent's 
own  happiness,  but  the  happiness  of  others  which  the  utilitarian  is  bound  to  promote; 
Tbe  adoption  of  this  ^ule  makes  intelligence  a  necessity.  Secularism  is  not  sceptical. 
It  seeks  evenrwhere  positive  truth,  and  regards  doubt  as  a  difficulty  and  a  danger.  It  il 
not  infidel,  for  that  Is  a  state  of  mind  treacherous  to  the  truth,  and  truth  la  the  HrsI 
thing  to  which  secularism  leaches  allegiance.  It  is  not  atbeiftlc,  atheism  being  alien  to 
eecuTarism.  which  concerns  itself  wiUi  the  affirmative.  Secularism  might  ^I  itself 
religious,  if  it  were  allowable  to  use  the  term  without  including  some  distinctive  theory 
of  theism,  which  is  equally  excluded  from  the  subtect^malter  of  secularism,  as  not  com- 
ing within  the  region  of  positive  knowledge.  Nothing  in  secular  morals  can  be  insisted 
upon  with  effect,  save  those  statements  which  appeal  to  the  common  experience,  and 
wiih  which  you  can  dare  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  but  if  that  may  be  called  reUf^ous, 
which  appeals  to  demonstrative  intelligence,  which  addresses  itself  to  the  conscience, 
wbleh  inculcates  love,  and  truth,  and  justice;  which  claims  service  and  endurancefrom 
all  men ;  which  places  happiness  in  duty,  and  mokes  the  service  of  humanity  the  one 
object  of  life,  and  the  source  of  consolation  in  death,  then  secularism  maybe  so  defined, 
and  in  this  sense  it  has  been  described  in  tbe  following  deSnltlons: 

Becularism  is  the  religion  of  the  present  life;  it  teaches  men  to  seek  morality  m 
nature,  and  happiness  in  duty ;  guiding  the  conduct  and  educating  the  conscience  of 
those  who  do  not  know,  or  who,  from  conscientious  conviction,  stand  apart  from  Chris- 
tianity. Uecularism  teaches  a  man  to  acquit  himself  well  in  this  world  as  the  purest 
act  of  worship,  to  study  tlie  truth,  to  judge  by  reason,  to  regulate  human  intereela  by 
considerations  purely  human,  and  to  act  on  that  rule  of  utility  which  cooducea  lothe 
greatest  good  of  others;  thus  endeavoring  to  deserve  anoUier  life  by  the  unbaating, 
unresting  pursuit  of  duty  in  this. 

<twwTiinwitAi>*Tt'  (more  correctly  Si kandar&bad).  a  large  t.,  and  an  Important  British 
military  cantonment  in  tbe  Nizam's  dominions,  India,  6  m.  n.  of  HaidaMbid.    On  tiie 
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U.B.  VB  two  dngolar  gnnlte  hills,  large,  hemiapberlcal  in  dixpe,  completely  isolated, 
and  baring  on  tbeir  Bummiis  Ibe  lombe  of  fakirs,  which  are  viuted  by  a  great  numbef 
of  pUgrlina  each  year.  The  caatonmnot  cousists  of  n  curved,  irregular  street,  8  m.  in 
length,  with  the  offlcere'  houses  ranged  on  either  side.  There  are  numerous  bamck^ 
good  ho«pttal  accommodation.     There  are  numerous  tanks  in  the  vicinity,  and  U 


water  is  good.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is  81°  80',  and  the  climate  is  unhealthy— 
though  leas  so  now  than  formerly — during  the  rainy  season.  Pop.  of  Secunderitbad, 
40,  OW. 

RBCVBITT,  In  law.  means  some  deed  affecting  real  or  personal  eelate,  the  object  of 
which  ia  to  secure  tAe  payment  of  a  primary  debt.  Such  are  bonds  <q.T.)  and  mort- 
gage" (q-r). 

8ZDALU,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Pettis  co. ,  Ho. ;  on  the  Missouri,  Eanaas  and  Texas, 
the  Mluonri  Pacific,  and  the  Sedalla,  Waisaw,  and  Sonthwestern  nilroads;  96  m.  e.  of 
Kansas  City.  It  was  tald  oat  from  a  farm  In  1861,  was  a  U.  S.  mlllt^  post  during  the 
gteater  part  of  the  dvll  war,  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  18BS.  The  city  contains 
the  Geoi^  R.  Smith  cotl^  (M.  E.),  named  after  the  founder  of  the  city,  Sacred  Heart 
school,  convent  and  school  of  sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  public  high  school,  several  achool* 
of  mnilc,  public  library.  City  and  Mlssonrl,  Kansas,  and  Texas  railroad  hospltaii,  Forest, 
Association,  and  Fisher's  lake  parks,  Brown  springs,  about  30  churches,  u.  8.  govern- 
ment bolldlng,  and  extensive  ndlroad  iocomotlve  and  car  shops.  There  are  gas  artd 
electric  lights,  electric  street,  railroads,  national  and  state  banks,  and  dally,  weekly,  and 
monthly  peiiodlcals.    Fop.  '00,  14,008. 

a 
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and  the  fabrics  of  Bedan  have  now  a  Buropean  reputation,  and  employ  many  hands. 
There  Is  also  extensive  industry  in  various  branches  of  metallura^y;  and  there  are  coal 
and  iron  mines  in  the  vicinity.  The  fortress  of  Sedan  has  play«da  consldereble  part  in 
military  history;  and  it  has  recently  become  noted  as  the  place  where  (Sept  3,  1870), 
Kapoleon  III.  and  an  army  of  90,000  men  surrendered  to  the  Prussians. 

8IDAV  CEAIE,  a  portable  covered  vehicle  for  carrying  a  single  person,  borne  on  two 
poles  by  two  men.  The  name  Is  derived  from  the  town  of  Sedan,  in  the  n,  of  France, 
where  this  species  of  conveyance  is  said  to  have  been  invented.  It  is  said  that  the  duke 
of  Buckingham  was  in  the  practice  of  umng  one  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  a  proceeding 
which  save  general  offense,  it  being  made  matter  of  public  remark  that  tliis  roval  favor- 
lie  used  his  fellDw-count^meu  to  do  the  work  of  beasts.  The  general  introduction  at 
■edan  chairs  into  England  dates  from  1684,  about  the  same  period  that  hackney  coacbec 
came  into  use.  Bedan  chairs  were  largely  used  during  the  greater  part  of  last  century, 
being  found  very  well  adapted  for  transporting  persons,  la  full  drees,  to  public  and 
private  entert^nments.  Not  only  were  there  numerous  public  conveyances  of  this  kind 
bi  London  and  all  considerable  towns,  but  the  owner  of  evety  large  mansion  had  his 
private  sedan  handsomely  fit^  up. 

flZS'ATlVEfl  are  medicines  which  exert  a  direct  or  primary  depressing  action  upon 
the  vital  powers,  without  Inducing  any  subsequent  excitement.  The  diseasea  In  which 
aedaUvM  are  employed  are  chiefly  those  of  over  excitement  of  the  nervous  and  circulat- 
ing Bystema;  and  as  some  of  the  members  of  this  class  (hemlock,  tor  example)  act 
direcuy  on  the  nervous  system,  while  others  (foxglove,  for  example)  more  immediately 
act  upon  the  heart.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  deleimine  the  kind  of  sedative  suitable 
for  nch  individual  case.  Inflammatory  fever  prcsenta  all  the  conditions  in  which 
sedatives  are  likely  to  be  of  service.  "The  excited  heart,  elevated  temperature,  hard 
and  unyielding  pulae.  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  special  nerves  call  for  the  adminiB- 
tratioD  of  remeoies  fitted  to  appease  their  excited  energy,  and  the  great  improvement 
which,  In  such  a  case,  follows  the  use  of  blood-letting,  tartar  emetie,  and  diffticUi*  beara 
evidence  to  the  correctness  of  our  practice."  (Ballard  and  Oarrod's  Mementt  of  Materia 
Mediea,  p.  11.)  Tbe  following  are  the  meet  important  members  of  this  class:  aconite. 
carbonic  acid  (applied  locally  in  cases  of  irritable  bladder  or  womb,  or  to  painful  ulcei?), 
chloroform  (especially  when  inhaled^  conium,  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  add,  and  tobacco. 
■XDOE.    SeeCABKX. 

SKMWIOX,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Col.,  tonehiiu  Nebraska,  formed  1888  from  part  of  Logan; 
about  650  eq.  m ;  pop.  '90,  1208.  The  bouth  Flatte  liver  crosaes  the  northern  part. 
Co.  seat,  Jiuesburg. 

KKDGWIOK,  a  CO.  In  e.  Kansas;  drained  by  tbe  Arkansas,  Little  Arkansas,  and 
Nlnne  Scab  rivers;  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  F^,  and  several  other  railroads; 
about  1008  aq.m.;  pop.  'SO,  4S.S26,  chi^y  «f  American  birth.  The  surface  is  level. 
The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productlooa  are  wheat,  com,  and  cattle.  Oo.  seat, 
Wichita. 

SEDGWIOX,  an  American  family,  distlngulshedln  politics,  law,  and  lileratuTe. — Tbko- 
DOBB  Sedgwick,  stiit«sman  and  Jurist,  was  b.  at  Hartford,  Ccmn.,  Hay,  1740.  He  -mat 
deacended  from  Kobert  Sedgwick,  a  ma],  gen.  of  the  anny  of  Cromwell.  E^ncated  at 
Tale  college,  he  adopted  the  profession  of  law,  and  removed  to  Uie  western  part  of  Has- 
•achusetts.  where  he  was  a  member  at  the  colonial  assembly.    Though  a  loyaUrt  in 
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feeling,  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie  American  rjToIutioa  he  took  the  part  of  hla  coontiT,  ud 
served  as  aa  aid-de-tiBinp  toOen.  Thomas  in  the  uufortuiiBM  expedition  to  CanadA.  In 
178B  he  settled  at  Btoclibridge,  Maaa.,  where  hia  descendants  now  reside,  becsne  a 
member  of  the  coutincDtal  cougnes,  aod  took  an  active  part  ineuppreselnKBbaTB'B 
rebellion.  He  remained  in  ooogresB  as  representative  or  senator  until  1799,  and  In  1S03 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  prominent  mem 
ber  of  tbe  old  federalist  party,  and  an  eariv  opponent  of  slavery.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Jau.S4,161S.— ThbodobkSbdowick,  American  lawyer  and  writer,  son  of  the  preceding, 
Tvas  b.  at  Bheffleld,  Mass. ,  Dec ,  1780.  Like  his  father  he  was  bred  to  the  legal  professioa, 
and  in  1601  settled  at  Albany,  N.  T.,  where  he  remained  in  successful  practice  until 
1831.  when  ho  retired  to  Biockbridge,  advocating,  as  a  popular  speaker,  the  interests  oF 
a  scientific  agriculture,  free  trade,  temperance,  and  antishvery,  and  wrote  Pubiie  and 
Prieate  Economy,  lUuttmted  by  Obtanationt  madt  in  Europe  in  1880-87  (3  vols.  12mo, 
New  York,  1888).  He  died  of  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  after  making  apublic  speech  at  Fiita- 
fleld,  Hsss.,  Nov.  7,  1839.  — SrsAW  Ridlbt  Sedgwick  (178&-1667),  wife  of  tbe  preced- 
ine,  descended  from  an  old  Ensllsh  border  family,  and  proud  of  her  relationship  to 
bi^op  Ridley,  was  a  daughter  of  William  Livingston,  governor  of  New  Jersey.  She  Is 
the  author  of  The  Mimttt  o/  Pleamr*  (1829);  The  Young  EmigranU,  and  Tlu  Childrmi't 
Week  (18S0):  Allan  Pretaoe,  a  novel  (1834);  Aiida  (1844);  and  Walier  ThomUg,  a  novel, 
written  In  1860,  when  she  was  more  than  70  years  old.  —  CATSKBnrK  Masia  Sedo- 
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It  was  reprinted  in  England,  and  translated  into  several  of  tbe  continental  languages- 
Thia  was  followed  by  Hope  LetiU,  or  Early  Timet  in  MaaachtmUt  (1827) ;  Clarmex,  a  Tale 
of  our  Oton  Timei  (1330);  Le  Boku,  and  TluLinieoadt{l8SS>);  and  these  bya  series  of  popo- 
br  stories,  illnstrating  morals  and  domestic  econmny,  entitled  The  Poor  Rich  Man  and  the 
Rich  Poor  Man ;  Live  and  let  Live ;  Meant  and  Bub ;  ttonu,  etc. ;  and  contributed  a  "  Life 
of  Lucretia  Maria  Davidson,"  to  Sparks's  Ammean  Biagrapkiee.  In  1841,  on  her  return 
trVTaEiirom,  thtipabllthei  Letlertfiom  Abroad io  Kindred al  Borne;  in  1845,  iViUoa  Harvey 
and  other  Taltt;  followed  by  Thi  Mbrait  of  Mannera,  and  Married  or  Single/  She  also 
edited  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  some  of  the  leading  American  periodicals.  Died 
JulySl,  1867. — Thbodohb  Skdqwick,  an  American  lawyer,  son  of  the  second  Theodore 
Sedgwick,  was  b.  at  Albany  Jan.  37, 1811,  was  educated  at  Columbia  college,  and  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1838;  and,  escepting  three  years  spent  at  Paris,  as  secretary  of  tbe  American 
legation,  continued  in  successfullegal  practice  until  1850,  when  he  a^n  visited  and  made 
an  extensive  tour  in  Europe.  He  steadily  declined  to  cn^ge  in  politics,  and  refused  ail 
offices  tendered  him,  until,  in  1858,  he  accepted  that  of  United  Stales  attorney  for  the 
•outhern  district  of  New  York.  Among  his  writings  are.  a  standard  Trtaiiae  on  (As 
Meature  of  Damage*;  a  work  on  ThelTiterpretaUona^AppUeaUon  cf  Statutory  and  Gon- 
ItttutioTuii  Lata;  the  3fem/>in<if  William Livingititn,  hia  grtndtnlheT;  The Ijife  artdWorkt 
of  WiUiam  Leggett,  and  various  occasional  addresses.  He  died  at  Stockbndge,  Dec.  d, 
1869. 

BXDGWIOK,  Adam,  ll.d.,  1785-1873;  b.  England  ;  educated  at  Camhndge,  where  he 
became  professor  of  geology  In  1818.  He  made  a  geological  tiip  thrauf^  Scotland  in 
1827;  and  in  1829  through  the  continent  with  Hurchlnson,  with  whom  he  afterward  had 
a  sharp  dispute  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  words  Cambrian  and  Silurian,  He  was  an 
opponent  of  the  theory  of  evolution.  Among  his  works  are  Ditamrte  of  the  Btudie*  qt 
the  l/nivertity  qf  Cambridge  (1850);  and  A  Syiuptit  of  the  dattiSeaiion  of  the  J^ileotou 
Seek*  (LSatSi. 

aneWIOK,  Johm,  1818-64'  b.  Cornwall,  Conn.;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1887; 
bravetted  capL  for  service  in  the  Mexican  war,  and  hrevetted  maj.  for  the  attack  on  the  San 
Cosme  gate.  He  rose  through  successive  grades  to  maj. gen,  of  volunteers.  1863.  In 
1837-S8 he  was  in  the  Florida  war,  and  engaged  in  the  Cheyenue,Utali,  Eiowa,  and  Coman- 

at  Anlietam,  and  on  his  recovery  was  placed  in  command  of  tile  9th  array  corps.     

led  the  6th  corps  in  the  Chance llorsville  campaign,  carried  the  heights  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  did  good  work  at  Geitj^burg.  In  1863  lie  was  thanked  in  a  general  order  for 
the  capture  of  a  confedcrete  division  at  tbe  Rapidan.  He  went  through  the  bard  fights 
of  the  Wilderness  at  tbe  head  of  his  corps,  and  waa  fatally  shot  at  Bpottsyivania. 

flmewiOK,  Robert,  d,  1656;  b.  England;  settled  at  Chariestown,  Mass.,  1639, 
and  for  many  years  represented  that  town  in  tbe  legislature.  With  John  Winthrop,  Jr., 
he  estabtished,  1648-44,  the  first  furnace  in  this  country.  Under  authority  from  Crom- 
well, who  afterward  made  him  maj. gen.,  he  drove  the  French  from  Penobscot  in  1694, 
and  accompanied  the  expedition  which  captured  Jamaica. 

SESITIOIT  (Lat.  teditio.  from  m,  apart,  and  ire,  to  go),  a  general  name  given  to  such 
offenses  against  the  slate  as  fall  short  of  treason.  In  the  law  of  England  it  Is  not  a 
strictly  technical  word.  Writing,  publishing,  or  uttering  words  tending  to  excite  sub- 
jects to  insurrection,  though  not  urging  them  to  rebellion  or  total  sutiversion  of  the 
goremment,  come  under  this  denomination.    There  are  varlotis  English  statutes  (as  39 
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Qeo.  HL  c.  70:  S7  Geo.  m.  c.  10;  and  60  Geo.  III.  and  1  Geo.  IV.  c.  B]  directed 

agaioBt  particular  acta  of  Bedillon,  such  aa  seditious  libels,  and  seditiona  meetingB  or 
assembliea,  which  are  punUbable  as  misdemesnore.  Act  86  Geo.  111.,  directed  agaiast 
all  sedltioUH  oracticea  and  attempia  tending  to  high  treason,  Is  extended  to  Ireland  d;  11 
Vicl.,  and  additional  proviaiona  are  added  lo  it.  By  this  latter  act  the  compassing  or 
devising,  either  to  depose  the  queen ;  to  ler^  war  agalost  the  queen,  for  the  purpose  of 
cbaneing  her  majesty  s  meaBiires,  or  constnuniug  or  OTerairing  parliament;  or  to  move 
any  foreigner  to  invade  the  t^ueen's  domioiona,  is  made  felony,  punishable  by  traoa- 
portation  for  life,  or  for  a  period  not  ieas  than  seven  years,  and  (hat  even  though  the 
facts  should  amount  to  treason. 

In  Scotland  sedition  is  diatinguished  from  leasing-making  (q.  v.),  in  so  far  as  the 
object  of  the  latter  is  to  disparage  the  private  character  of  the  sovereign,  while  the 
former  c^lme  is  directed  against  me  order  and  tranauiliity  of  the  state.  The  punish- 
ment of  sedition,  formerly  arbitrary,  is  now  restrictea  to  fine  and  imprisonment. 

BEDLET,  Sir  Chahlbs,  1688-1701  ;  b.  England;  went  to  London  after  the  restom' 
lion.  and  stood  high  in  the  favor  of  Charles  II.  He  was  a  town  wit  whoee  chief  poetical 
pieces  are  brief  amuiory  poems.  He  was  a  roan  of  dissolute  habits,  and  was  once  fined 
£500  for  making  a  speech  naked  to  a  mob  from  a  balcony.  He  opposed  Jamea  II.,  it  ts 
esid.  on  account  of  tbe  intrigue  of  the  latter  witli  bis  daughter. 

nSITOTIOir  Is  the  carnal  bnowledee  of  an  unmarried  woman,  without  force  and 
with  her  consent.  When  the  wrongTuI  act  is  committed  with  a  married  woman,  it 
rives  to  her  husband  a  right  ol  action  agaiusl  the  adulterer  for  "  criminal  converso- 
tton."  If  the  wrong  be  committed  forcibly  and  against  tbe  will  of  the  female,  it  con- 
stitutes the  crime  ofrape  (q.v.) ;  but  if  she  be  conscious  of  the  act  and  ot  sutSclent  age 
to  voluntarily  consent,  and  actually  do  consent,  no  rape  is  committed,  even  though  her 
conaent  be  obtained  by  fraud  or  false  representations.  Since  she  lias  consented  to  tile 
vroQK,  the  woman  herself  has  no  right  of  action  for  the  injury  against  her  seducer. 
But  if  she  be  a  servant  to  either  her  father,  or  motlier.  or  any  other  person,  her  master 
or  mistress  can  sua  tlie  seducer  for  any  loss  of  services  occasioned  bv  the  illicit  act. 
Since  a  father  has  a  right  to  the  services  of  his  minor  daughter,  it  la  held  in  the  United 
Statea  that  he  may  recover  damages  against  her  seducer,  wliether  she  be  living  in  his 
own  family  or  in  the  service  of  another  person  at  the  time  wiien  slie  Is  seduced.  But 
in  England,  If  such  minor  daughter  be  out  at  service  with  another  at  that  time,  the 
father  is  given  no  right  of  action.  When  tbe  daughter  is  an  adult,  the  rule,  in  both 
countrtea,  is  that  she  must  he  in  tbe  actual  service  of  her  fatiier  to  enable  him  to  main- 
tain such  an  action.  If  the  father  be  dead,  the  same  rules  apply  (o  tlte  right  of  action 
by  the  mother.  Very  allKbc  acts  of  service  will  be  sufficient  ground  in  either  caae  for 
such  an  action.  While  the  general  rule  is  tliat.  In  actions  by  masters  for  loss  of  ser- 
vices, compensation  for  the  actual  injury  sustained  is  all  that  can  be  recovered  :  yet, 
in  cases  of  seduction,  It  ts  the  common  practice,  permitted  by  the  courts,  for  juries  to 
give  damages  greatly  beyond  tliat  amount  Especially  is  this  practice  sanctioned 
where  the  fattier  or  mother  sues,  and  the  conduct  of  the  defendant  has  been  base  and 
lieartJess.  It  Is  now  provided  bv  statutes,  insomeofthe  American  states,  tliat  the  woman 
may  herself  iiave  an  action  against  her  seducer  ;  but  this  rig>it  is  generally  confined  to 
cases  in  which  the  seduction  nas  beun  perpetrated  under  promise  of  marriage.  A  few 
of  such  statutes  give  to  the  head  of  tlie  family  tlie  right  to  sue  without  the  necessity  of 
abowing  any  loss  of  serviced  whatever. 

BE'DVX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order  enunilaeem,  tiavlng  the  calyx  in  4  to  8 
(usually  S)  deep  segments,  which  often  resemble  the  leaves,  the  same  number  of  spread- 
ing petals,  twice  as  many  stamens,  and  4  to  B  {usually  B)  ovaries,  each  with  a  nectarifer- 
ous scale  at  the  base.  The  species  are  numerous,  with  succt^lent,  often  roundish,  leaves; 
and  pretty,  star-like  flowers.  Many  of  them  grow  on  rocks,  whence  the  English  name 
Stonk-Crop.  They  are  natives  of  tbe  temperHte  and  cold  parts  of  the  northern  heml 
sphere;  some  are  British.  They  have  no  important  usvs;  some  are  refrigerant,  others 
'are  acrid.  Among  tbe  British  species  is  S.  telephtum,  popularly  called  Ortcne,  some- 
'times  used  as  a  diuretic;  and  3,  acre,  tbe  most  common,  whose  brilliant  yellow  flowers 
adorn  the  tops  of  old  walls,  the  dSbrts  around  quarries,  etc. 

8E2  (Lat,  udeg,  a  seat),  in  ecclesiastical  use.  properly  signifies  the  seat  or  chair 
(eaOiedra),  sometimes  also  called  "throne,"  of  a  tdshop.  Popularly,  however,  and 
indeed  bv  universal  usage,  it  is  employed  to  designate  the  city,  and  thence,  at  least  in 
popular  language,  the  t'otirc  diocese,  in  which  the  scat  of  the  bishop  is  placed,  and  over 
which,  consequently,  his  episcopal  jurisdiction  eitcnds.  Sees  have  alwaya  been  fixed, 
at  least  in  their  primitive  establishment,  in  some  city  or  considerable  town;  and  It  Is  to 
be  observed  that  the  name  of  a  see  la  always  taken  not  from  the  di^^trict  govcnird  by  the 
bishop,  but  from  the  city  or  town.  Sees  in.  partHna  infideUum  (q.v.)  still  retain  their 
ancient  names,  although  In  very  many  cases  not  merely  tbe  cities  tliemseives,  but  even 
all  traces  of  the  Christian  religion,  in  tbe  sites  upon  which  they  anciently  stood,  have 
.  disappeared.  In  the  Roman  church  the  pope  alone  establishes  sees,  and  alters  tbeir 
dlstnbution  and  tbeir  local  limils  and  boundaries:  but  these  chan^rea  are  not  made 
except  Id  extreme  oases  (such  as  that  of  tbe  French  revolution)  without  llie  consent 
of  the  actual  bishop.     In  the  Anglican  cljurch  this  is  done  by  the  authority  of  the  legls- 
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flEE'BACH,  Maris,  b.  Kig&,  1884 ;  daugbter  ol  an  actor;  was  educated  at  Cologne 
for  [lie  opera.  She  appeared  in  yaudevillea  at  Nuiemberg  and  Oassel ;  and  made  a  great 
BUcceBB  Bi  Unmburg  as  Qretcbea  in  Ooetlie's  Kau*t.  and  as  ClSrcliea  in  ^mont.  Bbe 
performed  at  Hanover,  lS5«-«5.  In  l(t66  she  removed  to  Berlin  with  her  husband, 
Albert  Niemann,  and  in  1871  visited  the  United  Stales.    She  d,  *«. 

SBXD,  in  phanerogamous  plants,  that  part  wliich  may  in  some  measure  be  regarded 
as  corresponding  to  the  perfectly  developed  impregnated  trvum  of  animals,  and  which  is 
the  utmost  effort  matie  by  the  plant  for  the  reproduction  of  its  species.  It  is  the  per- 
fectly developed  ovule  (q.  v.).  While  one  cell  of  the  interior  of  the  nucleus  (see  Ovtiu) 
greatly  enlarges,  the  other  cells  are  forced  back;  tbe  interior  of  the  nucleus  thus 
becomes  s  cavity  (the  embryo  sac),  and  fecundation  (q.v.)  now  taking  place  by  means  of 
tiie  pollen  the  primary  cell  is  formed,  which  grows  to  form  the  entbryo.  is  the  fer- 
tilized ovule  is  developed  into  the  ripe  seed,  ^e foramen  (see  Ovulk)  or  mteroMiis  close* 
completely;  but  its  place  ia  commonly  marked  m  ripe  seeds  by  a  Utile  cicatrix.  In  the 
ripe  seed  the  integumoats  of  the  ovule,  more  fully  developed,  form  the  covering  (tper- 
muderni);  while  the  nuelous  is  either  entirely  couverled  into  the  embryo  (q.v.),  or  also 
into  an  inorganic  cellular  mass  called  the  albumen  (q.y.),  which  is,  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  the  most  important  part  of  many  seeds,  as  of  those  of  the  cereal  grasses. 
The  embryo,  which,  with  respect  to  the  reproduction  of  the  plant.  Is  the  most  essential 
part  of  the  seed,  la  developed  to  various  dcsrees  in  different  plants— which  is  also  the 
case  in  different  animals,  and  even  in  those  of  the  same  class,  as  in  mammalia;  but  in 
general,  the  radkl^  may  be  diatinguisiied  in  it— the  begianing  of  the  root  or  de*ceoding 
ails  of  the  new  plant,  and  the  plumaie  or  aeramuU — the  begiuniug  of  the  stem  or  asceDO- 
ing  aiis,  as  woU  as  the  eotyledon  or  cotyledons,  provided  for  the  uourishmeot  of  the  Tiew 
plant  in  its  youngest  stage.  When  the  embryo  is  accompanied  with  albumen,  it  is 
sometimes  completely  incTosed  in  it;  sometimes  it  lies  at  the  side  of  the  albumen;  and 
sometimes  it  surrounds  the  albumen  like  a  ring,  or  even  completely.  Sometimes,  but 
rarely,  the  embryo  ia  not  well  dereloped  in  ripe  seeds,  so  that  its  parts  cannot  be  dla- 
tineuiahed,  as  in  the  o'^idta.  in  which  it  appears  as  a  roundish  or  oval,  uniform,  little 
cetfukr  mass.  In  ^mination  the  embryo  breaks  through  the  covering  of  the  seed, 
and  develops  Itself  mto  tbe  new  plant. 

Seeds  are  either  m»»ite  or  tta^ctd.  The  stalk  is  of  various  length,  and  is  formed  of 
the /)jnKuZ[u  or  uminHeai  eord;  the  place  at  the  base  of  the  seed,  by  which  it  is  affiled 
to  the  inside  of  the  fruit,  or  to  the  end  of  the  faaietdiu,  being  called  the  ambilieuM  or 
hilum.  When  the  seed  is  perfectly  ripe,  it  has  no  further  noM  of  connection  with  the 
parent  plant,  and  thefunieulut  dries  up,  leaving  the  Mliaa  a  mere  scar. 

Besides  being  inclosed  in  a  capsule,  or  in  a  succulent  fruit,  etc,  the  most  essential 
parts  of  the  seed  liave  coyerings  of  their  own,  which  are  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
seed  itself.  Its  genera!  covering  is  called  the  gperafxiern  (Or.  iperrna,  seed,  derma, 
covering),  which  consists  of  an  eilernal  membrane,  the  U»13{Qt.  shell)  oi  epitperm  {Qt. 
epi,  upon)  and  an  internal  membrane,  Llie  endopiiura  (Or.  endon,  within,  pleura,  side). 
Sometimes  there  is  within  the  episperm  a  fleshy  la^er,  called  the  tareaperm  (Qr.  tarx, 
flesh).     The  aril  (q.v.)  is  a  comparatively  isre  aiaditional  covering. 

The  seeds  of  phanerogamous  plants  afiord  characters  vhicn  distinguish  two  great 
classes  as  morweotyladotumi  and  dicotyltdonoua.  Very  few  plants  have  more  than  two 
cotyleilons  (seed-lobes).  It  is  the  case,  however,  with  some  of  the  conifenE,  CrypK^a- 
mous  plants  are  also  designated  aeotyltdonout,  as  having  no  seed-lobes  ;  and  the  name 
»l>ore  (q.v.)  is  distinctively  given  to  their  seeds. 

Seeds  retain  their  vitality  very  long;  but  the  time  seems  to  be  very  various  with  Ibe 
seeds  of  diflerent  plants,  aod  in  different  circumstances.  The  grains,  or  seeds  of  cereal 
grasdes,  are  probably  excelled  in  this  respect  by  none;  grains  of  maize  fou^id  in  the 
tombs  of  the  incas  liave  been  made  to  vegetate;  and  also,  it  is  said,  grains  of  wheat 
taken  from  Egyptian  mummies,  altbougli  of  this  tlierc  ia  some  doubt.  AfWr  the  great 
Are  of  London  in  1SS6.  plants  net  previously  common  sprang  up  abundantly  on  the 
waste  ground ;  certain  plants  previously  unknown  there  are  sure  to  appear  after  a  Are  in 
the  American  forests;  and  instances  are  constantly  occurring  of  a  deep  trenching  of  land 
or  a  turning  up  of  soil  by  railway  or  other  operations,  producing  a  crop  of  some  kind 
of  plant  previously  unknown  or  rare  in  the  locality.  Thus  the  writer  of  this  article  has 
seen  plants  of  the  milk  Ibistlo  appear  on  rubbish  thrown  out  from  tbe  foundation  of  a 
house  in  Peebieaatiire,  where  there  was  no  other  milk  thistle  in  the  neighborhood.  And  In 
Paisley  Moss,  in  Renfrewshire,  willows  spring  tip  in  the  ditches  which  are  cut  for 
drainage,  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  which  underlies  the  moss  or  peat.  It  is  difficult 
to  conjecture  how  long  the  seeds,  in  such  cases,  may  have  retained  Ueir  vitality. 

Exposed  to  the  air,  however,  seeds  generally  lose  their  vitality  in  a  few  years.  Elome 
kinds  retain  it  much  longer  than  others.  Seeds  which  abound  m  fixed  oil  seem  to  lose 
it  more  quickly  than  others. 

In  conveying  seeds  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another,  and  through  great  diver- 
sities of  climate,  it  is  desirable  to  have  them  as  closely  secured  from  the  air  as  possible. 
But  it  has  been  found  that  of  seeds  brought  from  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta  tc 
Scotland,  round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  no  other  care  t&n  would  be  used  in 
■ending  a  parcel  from  a  seed-shop  to  a  neighboring  garden,  ttie  greater  part  readily  veg 
etated. 
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BBXUni  (D&Q.  SJalland),  the  largcat  and  most  Important  isluid  of  Denmark,  lies 
between  the  CnCt^kt  and  the  Baltic,  and  Is  separated  by  the  sound  from  Sweden,  and 
by  the  Great  Belt  from  Fiinen.  Length.  78  m.;  extreme  breadth,  70  m.;  area,  2713 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00  (Including  tlie  two  small  Islands  Miien  and  Sarasoe),  722,000.  The  sur- 
face  la  almost  flnt  ;  the  coasts,  which  are  rockbound  on  the  B.e,,  are  Indented  b;  bays 
and  fiords,  the  chief  of  which  U  the  Roeskllde-Iseflord  In  the  north.  The  riven  are 
■mall,  the  largeat  belns  ddIv  60  ni.  long ;  there  are  several  lakes,  and  all  the  walen 
abound  In  fisn.  The  island  contains  several  beecli-forcsls.  Is  exceedingly  fruitful  la 
corn,  and  breeds  excellent  horses  and  cattle.  Agriculture  and  cntlle-breedlng  are  the 
principal  employments  of  the  inbabit^ls.  The  chief  place  is  Copenhagen  (q. v.),  the 
capital  of  the  country,  and  from  this  city  lines  of  railway  traverse  the  island. 

flESLKT,  JOHK  Robert,  h.  London,  1834  ;  educated  at  Cambridge.  In  1663  hewns 
appointed  professor  of  Latin  In  University  college,  London,  and  In  1809  profeosor  of 
modern  history  at  Cambridge.  Hia  Eeee  Jlomo,  published  anonymously  In  1869,  excited 
f^naX  interest  and  celled  forth  much  discussion  and  many  replies,  imong  hia  other 
works  are  an  edition  of  Llvy ;  Homn-a  Imptrialiani ;  a  Lift  of  Stein;  Naiural  Bdigim; 
OtieUu  Xnititud  after  Sixty  Yean  (180S)  \  (/roalh  v/BrUith  Polity  (1865).    He  died  in  1806. 

SEE'LTE,  JuLrcB  Hawi.bt.  b.t.I>.,  ll.d.,  txirn  in  Conn.,  1824 ;  graduated  at  Am- 
herst college,  1849 ;  studied  theoloiry  at  Auburn  seminary,  and  Halle,  Oertnaov  ;  was 
ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  ti^irsl  Reformed  church,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  m  1863. 
In  1658  he  was  elected  professor  of  mental  and  moral  piiliosopby  In  Amlierst  college. 
In  18T2  ho  visited  Indiii  and  lectured  to  educated  Hindus  on  the  tnitbs  of  Christianity. 
The  lectures  were  published  in  Bombay,  and  also  tn  Boston  in  a  volume  entitled  Tne 
Way,  The  Trvth,  atid  Tlie  Life.  He  published  also  Chriatian  Mittiom  ;  ti\BQ  Sermon* 
and  Addrrmet,  among  Ibem,  a  Massachusetts  "  Election  C^ermon  ;"  contributed  articles 
for  reviews,  and  translaled  Schwegler's  Ilittory  of  PltUoaophy.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a 
representative  to  congress  as  a  candidulc  independent  of  both  political  purtlea,  and  was 
a  zealous  advocate  of  reform  in  the  civil  service  and  in  the  mode  of  dealing  with  the 

Indian  tribes.     In  1876  he  was  i '     "   '     "    "     '    '   "     "  -"      -••--'- 

I>rolessorshtp,  and  resigned  in  _.   .. 

earnest  and  powerful  preacher.    He  died  in  18B0. 

■XBLTK,  L&uKBNITB  Clauk,  d.d.,  b.  Conn.,  1887  ;  graduated  at  Union  college  In 
1857;  studied  theology  at  Andovcrsemiaary^  1857-69]  at  Berlin  and  Heidelbeic,  18(IO-«2. 
After  traveling  in  Europe,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  he  was  ordained  and  settled  pastor  of 
tbe  North  Coo^gatlonat  church,  Spriogfiela,  Mass..  in  1868;  was  elected  professor  of 
Greek  and  Lotm  m  Amheist  collcse  in  1865;  bciame  president  of  Smith  collego  for 
young  women  at  Northampton  In  1874,  which  position  he  still  fills.  He  has  oontnbuted 
U)  several  periodicals. 

BMAini,  BsBTBOUJ,  PK-D.,  1835-71;  b.  Hanover,  QermanT;  became  a  distlt). 
piiahed  aatursIiHt,  and  in  184?  stuled  with  an  English  expedidon  which  made  tbe  tour 
of  tbe  world  and  was  absent  for  nearly  Ave  years.  In  this  lour  and  in  explorations  of 
tbe  Peelee  islands  and  Nicaragua.  16w],  lie  made  many  scientific  discoveries  of  value. 
He  published  an  account  of  tbe  voyage  of  tbe  Hsr^d,  and  of  three  arctic  cruises  In  search 
of  Franklin;  Bufyivieai  .BM^antftM (1862-67);  and  several  other  volumes. 

BKBB.     See  Prophbcy, 

BEET'ZKV,  Ulkich  Jabpzb,  1767-1811;  b.  Holland;  educated  at  the  univerrfty  of 
GOttlngen,  and  In  1802,  with  the  aid  of  the  duke  of  Gotha,  set  out  for  the  exploration  of 
Aria  and  Africa.  He  spent  15  months  at  Aleppo  learning  Arabic,  and  Uaveled  Ihrou^ 
E^n^and  Palestine,  making  valuablescientlflc  collections.  In  1805  he  explored  Lebanon 
and  the  country  e.  of  the  Dead  sea.  After  exploring  upper  Egypt,  and  securing  a  col- 
lection of  MSS,  for  the  museum  of  Ootha,  he  visited  Mecca  in  the  disguise  of  a  Moham- 
medan. He  reached  Mocha  in  1810,  and  is  said  to  have  been  poisoned  In  1811.  Hia 
diary  and  maps,  recovered  in  1815.  were  published  In  8  vols.  (Berlin,  1854). 

8EWAR,  a  vessel  used  bypotters  to  protect  delicate  articleH  from  the  too  fierce  action 
of  the  fire  in  the  kiln.     See  Pottzrt. 


r  (Lat.  ttgmfnium.  a  part  cut  off),  is.  in  geometry,  a  portion  cut  off  from  a 
emric  uj  a  line,  or  from  a  spliere  ova  plane.  When  the  angle  subtended  atthecenter  trf 
a  circle  hy  the  segment,  and  the  radius,  orwlien  the  chord  of  the  segment  and  its  heia^t, 
are  known,  the  length  of  the  arc  of  the  segment  and  its  area  can  be  determined  wlt£  aa 
iDUch  accuracy  as  the  circumference  and  area  of  the  whole  circle.     See  Sphbk£. 

OeirO  (Ital.  sign),  a  word  used  in  musical  notation  in  connection  wilh  the  marks  of 
le^tition.  When  a  partis  to  be  repeated,  not  from  the  beginning,  but  from  some  other 
point,  the  mark  ^  Is  placed  over  the  point  where  the  repetition  is  to  commence,  and  the 
words  I>aX  Signo  (or  d.  a.)  are  written  at  the  doee  of  the  part  to  be  repeated. 

BE'eO,  an  important  t.  of  wealem  Africa,  capital  of  the  state  of  Bambarra,  stands  on 
tbe  NIgW,  here  called  the  Jolibn,  In  tat  IS"  6'  n.,  long.  T  west.  Its  streets,  which  are 
winding,  have  a  breadth  of  from  24  to  36  ft.,  and  are  extremely  clean.  The  houses  are 
bnlll  of  claj,  and  are  flat-roofed,  and  the  royal  r«ald«nce  differs  ft«m  the  other  dwellings 
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only  In  slsce.  The  coontrf  In  the  vicinity  is  well  cultivated,  and  the  town  Is  the  sett  of 
coiuldenble  traffic.  Htingo  Parle,  from  whom  we  derive  almoBt  all  the  knowledge  wc 
poaseu  of  Sego,  here  Brat  beheld  the  JoUba.    Fop.  estimated  at  86,000. 


.  _  _!ty  of  Spain,  la  the  modem  province  of  Csatellon  de  U  Phmft,  on  the 

right  bank  of  the  Palancla,  In  a  valley  renowned  for  the  beauty  of  Iti  scenery  and  for 

Its  amazing  fertility,  2f(  m.  n.w.  of  Valencia.  It  ts  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  cathedral. 
Brandy  distilling  Is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  and  there  are  floor  and  paper  mills, 
«11  works,  etc.    Some  black  marble  Is  found.    Pop.  '87,  7440. 

8X0OTU,  an  Interesting  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same 
name  (see  Castiu),  stands  on  the  Eresma,  by  wblcb  It  is  nearly  encircled,  32  m,  n.n.w. 
of  Madrid.  It  occupies  the  top  of  a  rocky  knoll,  3150  ft.  above  sea-level,  is  surroonded 
bv  picturesque  walls  with  round  towers,  and  consists  of  narrow  uneven  streets,  Kith 
old,  quaint,  and  stately  houses,  parish  churches,  and  convents.  The  Alcaiar,  or  castle, 
Is  perched  on  the  w.  extremity  of  the  rocky  height,  and  was  originally  Moorish,  but 
repaired  magulBcently  In  1462-68,  The  cathedral  of  Segovia,  a  noble  specimen  of 
florid  Gothic,  Ib  one  of  the  finest  in  Spain,  The  present  bnlldiug  was  be^m  in  152S. 
The  square  cupola-crowned  tower  Is  830  ft.  high,  and  the  prospect  n^m  this  elevation  li 
superb.  The  grand  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  supposed  to  have  been  built  In  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Is  l>elleved  to  be  the  most  Important  Boman  structure  In  Spain.  It  consists  of 
two  tiera  of  320  arches,  the  one  retting  upon  the  other,  987  ft.  long  and  lOi  ft.  high. 
"Wool-scouring  and  the  manufacture  of  woolen  fabrics  are  languidly  carried  on.  Pop, 
'87,  14,389. 

Segovia  was  a  place  of  importance  during  the  time  of  the  Romans  ;  waa  the  seat  of 
Immense  cloth-manufactnres  In  the  time  of  the  Hoars,  and  was  frequently  the  residence 
of  the  kings  of  Castile  and  Leon.  Charies  I,  of  England  lodged  at  the  Alcasar,  Sept 
18, 1S23,  and  supped  on  "  certaine  trouts  of  extraordinary  greatnesse."  The  unresisting 
town  was  sacked  in  IgOB  by  the  French  under  Frere. 

The  province  of  Segovia  has  an  area  of  2714  sq.m.,  and  a  pop.,  1B87,  of  154,4CT. 

aamx.  Edocard,  1813-80  ;  b.  France ;  educated  at  the  colleges  of  Auxerre  and 
8t  Louis  in  Paris:  studied  medicine  and  sundry  under  Itard  (q,v.),  and  was  afterward 
associated  with  Esquirol.  At  Itard's  sug^allon  Dr.  Seguin,  soon  after  graduutingin 
medicine,  undertook  the  training  of  a  tew  idiot  children.  Sec  Iviocr.  In  1846  he  pub- 
lished a  treatise  entitled  Traitement  moral,  EygUne  ei  Education  dt>  Idiot*  et  dtt  antra 
Sr^fanU  arriireg,  which  has  always  been  the  standard  text-book  on  the  subject.  After 
Uie  revolution  of  1848,  Br.  Seg^uln  came  to  the  United  States,  visiting  Ihe  idiot  scliool 
in  South  Boston  and  the  institution  for  feeble-minded  youth  at  Bane,  Mass.,  and  then 
went  to  Albany,  where  Dr.  Wilbur  was  orgaoizingan  experimental  school  wbicb devel- 
oped iuto  the  New  York  state  Idiot  asylum  at  Syracuse,  and  rendered  valuable  assist- 
ance, lie  then  went  to  France,  and  rettimed  witli  his  family  in  1861,  settling  at  Furts- 
moulb,  Ohio,  to  practice  medicine.  But  he  visited  and  taught  at  various  idiot  institutions 
in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  and  for  a  time  was  at  the  head  of 
the  Pennsylvania  institution.  He  again  vsenttu  France  in  1658;  returned  to  Ihe  Coiled 
Stales  again  in  1859,  and  settled  in  practice  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  froni  whence  be 
removed  to  New  York  dty  in  18*8,  publishing  Idiocji  and  if  Treatrrunt  bg  the  Phytio- 
logical  Method  in  1866,  He  has  also  publisbeo  Theorie  et  Prattqtte  de  VEdvcaticn  da  Idi- 
«b  (Paris,  1842);  Hygihue  et  Edutation  des  Idiott  (Paris,  1848);  Image* gradueetdHUitge 
da  E-r\fant»  arriiret  et  Idioli  (Paris,  1846);  F.  S.  Periere,  premier  Initihilevr  det  &uTtft 
^MwUen  Franee(Paxis,  1847);  HuAorical  Notice  of  the  Origin  and  Progretf  of  ihe  Trtat- 
«i«n* of /rfioti  (translated  by  J.  8.  Newberry,  m.d.,  1852);  Nea  FaeU  and  Remarkt  Con- 
eeming  Idi/>ei/ nS09);  an  edition  of  Wutidfriieh't  Medical  Titotnomriry,  with  large  addi- 
tions (1871).     He  invented  a  physiological  thermometer,  which  is  io  use  among  physl- 

SKUB,  the  name  of  a  French  family,  distinguished  both  in  arms  and  letters.  It  is 
of  Limousin  origin,  and  was  known  there,  it  is  said,  as  far  back  as  the  9lh  centuiy. 
The  first,  however,  that  specially  merits  notice  was  H&nbi  Frak^ois,  comte  de  Segur 
(born  loss,  died  1751),  an  able  French  gen,  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succesaion.  His 
son,  Philiffb  Hknri,  marquis  de  Seeur  (born  1724,  died  1801),  fought  iu  the  seven 
years'  war,  obtained  the  dignity  of  marlehal  de  France  in  1788,  and  oulhved  in  his  retire- 
ment the  stormy  scenes  of  the  revolution.  The  eldest  son  of  this  Philippe  Henri  was 
LouiB  pHtLiPPK,  comte  de  Segur  (born  1753,  died  1830),  a  vivid  dashing  sort  of  man, 
for  some  years  ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  Petersbui^,  and  a  great  favorite  with 
Catharine  II.  Of  impressionable  fancy,  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  "philosophers,"  the 
"'  relen  of  reason,"  and  the  "  new  ideas"  generally,  be  bailed  the  great  revolution  with 
delight,  but  took  no  prominent  part  in  it.  His  public  career  during  Ibe  empire  was 
Tespcctable,  but  not  brilliant;  but  one  notices  with  satisfaction  that  he  retained  In 
extreme  old  age  Ibat  love  of  liberty  that  marked  bis  early  years;  the  last  act  of  bis  life 
being  an  eulogmm  on  the  revolution  of  July.  As  a  writer,  Segur  has  in  wonderful  per- 
fection the  national  graces  of  style  and  spirit.  Among  his  numerous  writings  are:  Pm 
atet  Politique  (Par.  1795);  ifistotreds  Frederic  OviUatitae  IL  (Par.  1800);  Coniet,  SaHe*. 
CluiMOM  et  Vert  (Par.  1801);  and  Mtmotre*  oa  Souwrnn  et  AnfcdoUt  (Par.  1824).  He 
left  two  sons,  Octave  and  Philippb  Pacil,  the  latter  of  whom  (wbo  was  born  in  1780) 
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WM  B  gen.  of  the  first  empire,  took  put  In  tbe  ffttol  expedition  to  Btutla  in  1813,  and 
-wrote  tlie  Btorj  of  Uie  camjwigD,  ISttoin  d»  NapoUon  tt  lU  la  Orande  Amit  pendant 
tannit  1613  (Far.  3  Tola.,  1S34).  The  work  has  had  an  inuneiwe  success,  and  has  been 
tiaiulated  into  almost  all  tbe  languages  of  Eun^ie.  Other  wotlu  of  tbe  comie  Paul 
Philippe  de  Segur  are:  LtOn  tur  la  Campagn»  d^t  OhtinlMaedimaid dan* U»  Qri»m» 
(Par.  19miBUtar«da»utiUad«PierT«UQrani(^.\iSlliy,Hutoir6d»0hiarU»  YUL^ 
JS»d>  .TVanM  (Far.  1B84;  etc. 

BEaiF'XA,a  river  In  thea.e.  of  Spain,  rises  in  the  Sierra  deSeoTira,  and  after  an  e.>.e. 
course  of  about  150  m.,  enten  the  Mediterranean  19  m.  s.w.  of  iolcMite. 

tnry  w 

mnunuBH,  Rupert,  b.  Munich,  BsTOrls,  1880.  He  became  a  BenedlcUne  monk 
bi  tbe  U.  B. ;  attained  the  rank  of  abbot  in  18)17  ;  aad  la  187&  was  consecrated  lo  a  titular 
bishopric,  and  was  appointed  vicar  apoalollc  of  Northern  Minnesota. 


condactoT  at  the  Lelpalc  Opera  House  from  1879  till  18HS.     _  _    .^ 

£urop«  conducting  a  series  of  NibeluDgen  operas,  and  In  1888  he  became  conductor  of 
the  Opera  House  in  Bremen,  In  1885  he  sncceeded  Dr.  Leopold  Damroecb  as  conductor 
at  the  Metropolitan  opera  bouse  In  New  York.  Seldl  was  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
renowned  of  Wagnerian  conductors,  and  a  thorough  musician.  Be  became  musical 
director  of  the  New  York  philharmonic  society  in  18H1.     Died  March  28,  1896. 

iEIBXITZ  FOWDEBS  are  composed  of  120  grains  of  tartrate  of  soda  and  putash,  and 
40  grains  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  reduced  to  powder,  mixed  and  incloeed  in  a  blue  paper, 
and  83  grains  of  powdered  tartaric  acid  la  a  white  paper.  The  contents  of  the  blue 
paper  are  dissolvM  in  from  Imlf  a  tumbler  to  a  tumbler  of  water,  and  those  of  tbe  white 
paper  are  then  stirred  in.  The  mixture  should  be  taken  while  tbe  effervescence  from  the 
liberation  of  [he  carbonic  acid  is  still  going  on.  These  powders  act  as  an  wreeable  and 
mild  cooling  aperient.  If  a  stronger  dose  ia  required,  either  an  increasea  quantity  of 
the  powder  may  be  used,  or  a  little  sulphate  of  magnesia  (about  a  dram)  may  be 
added. 

aSIAHIOB,  Grand,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  sultan  (q.v.)  of  Turkey. 

BSISnOKAOB  is  the  profit,  exclusive  of  the  cost  to  tbe  manufacturer,  based  upon 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the  bullion  used  and  the  price  at  which  the  coin  la 
Isaued  after  deducting  the  loss  of  bullion  in  the  process  of  coining.  Thus  1000  ounces 
of  silver  at  the  market  rate,  for  instance,  tO.75  perouDce  In  gold,  would  be  $7S0.  Tbls 
will  coin  1393  pieces,  upon  which  the  seigniorage  will  be  fc43.  less  the  loss  of  bullion 
in  manufacture,  say  about  (6.  making  $530.  The  cost  of  manufacture  of  1393  pieces 
is  $89.  thuH  ahowing  a  net  seigniorage  of  $497  upon  an  expenditure  of  $760  In  gold  for 
1293  silver  dollars. 

fiCm  (anc.  JivtMna).  one  of  the  most  Important  rivers  of  France,  rises  near  Hont 
Tasselot,  in  the  middle  of  the  dep.  of  Cfite^'Or,  and  after  leaving  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  that  dep.,  flows  w.n.w.  through  tbe  depe.  of  Aube,  Beine-et-ftlarne,  Beiae,  Seine- 
et-Oise,  Bure,  and  Seine-Inferieure,  to  the  English  channel,  which  it  reaches  at  Havre, 
after  a  course  ^  482  miles.  It  passes  the  towns  of  Troyea,  H^ry — where,  850  m.  froia 
its  mouth,  it  becomee  navigable — CorbeU,  Paris,  BIbeuf,  Rouen,  and  Havre.  The  source 
of  tbe  river  Is  about  1430  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  below  Paris  its  current  is 
alow,  and  lis  course  to  Rouen  is  marked  by  Qumerous  windings.  Its  lower  course  also 
is  banked  by  steep  hills,  which,  while  they  are  picturesque,  are  eveirwhere  cullivaled. 
Ttie  principsi  affluents  are,  from  the  right,  tbe  Aube,  !Uaine,  and  Oiae;  from  the  left, 
tbe  Youne,  Loing,  Eaaone,  and  Eure. 

BIDfX,  the  metropolitan  dep.  of  France,  completely  inclosed  by  the  dep.  of  Selne-et- 
Oise,  is  a  portion  of  the  former  province  of  L'll^e-FrAnce,  and  its  arrondissements  are 
Paris  (tbe  capital),  St.  Denis,  and  Sceaux,  It  Is  at  once  tbe  smallest  and  the  moat  popu- 
lous dep.  in  the  empire;  its  area  is  183  sq.  m. ;  lis  pop.  'H6,  ,^,.^ei4,  abt.  I8,1B4  to  tbe 
«q.  mile.  From  s,e.  to  n.w,  the  dep,  is  traversed  a  diatance  of  ^7  m.  by  the  winding 
Seine,  which  receives  the  navigable  Uame  at  Charenton,  and  the  Bievre  at  Farli,  Tbe 
ground  baa  been  miich  cultivated,  and   quarries  of  building  stone  and   gypsum  are 

8Xm-Bt-lUSn,  an  inland  department  in  the  n,  of  France,  Is  bounded  on  the  e. 
by  the  department  of  Seine-et-Olse.  and  forma  a  portion  of  that  wide  basin  in  the  middle 
of  which  stands  Paris.  Area,  2215  sq,  m. ;  pop,  '96,  8.59,044.  The  department  owes  its 
name  to  the  two  chief  streams  that  water  it,  and  of  which  the  Seine  flows  through  the 
southern  and  tbe  Mame  through  the  northern  part.  There  are  no  mountains.  TimlMr 
is  grown  in  every  part;  and  among  the  forests  is  that  of  Fontalnebii^au,  The  soil  is 
generally  fertile.  Of  cereals  wheat  U  tbe  principal  crop.  The  capital  1^  Melun,  and  the 
arrondissements  are  Meiun,  Coulonimiers,  Fontalnebleau,  Mcaux,  and  Provina, 

Bitui iE-ET-OUE,  a  department  in  the  n.  of  France,  ineiosee  the  metropolitan  depart- 
ment of  Seine  (q.  v.J.  Area,  '2164  sq.  ni.:  pop.  'W,  fWl>,0(H.  The  f-rfU  rivers  are  the 
Sfine  and  Olse,  which  have  numerous  amuents.     Extensive  plains  occupy  the  eoulbem 
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distiicta;  but  In  the  n.  the  eonntry  Is  mnch  broken,  and  plctnresqne  v&lleyi  and  gntX 
foretti  occur.  The  Boil  Ib  fertile,  and,  owing  to  the  Ticlnity  of  the  capital,  the  amoimC  of 
produce  Is  great.  Oata  1b  the  prlnclp&l  cereal;  and  wheat,  saear-beeC,  forage  rootB,  elder 
applet  and  vegetables  are  Important.  The  Indiutrlea  Include  silk,  wool,  and  flu  spiD- 
nlng,  hOBlery  mi^iJng,  flour  mlUfng,  sugar  refining,  and  the  mannfactore  of  iron  and 
copper  articles  and  locomotives.  Among  the  minerals  are  several  fine  varieties  of  itoae 
and  Qne  claja.  lit  addition  to  the  usual  branches  of  manufacture,  porcelain  Es  lar^jr 
made  at  the  famons  Sevres  (q.  v.)  f^torlea.  The  department  is  divided  Into  the  arron- 
dlssements  of  yersalllas,  Corbell,  Etampea,  Hantee,  Fontolse,  and  Bamboulll^  and 
the  capital  is  Versailles. 

SEHIE-IirFEBus u BE.  a  maritime  department  of  France,  bounded  on  the  n.  w.  b;  the 
English  channel,  and  on  the  s.  bj  the  department  of  Eore.  Area,  2330  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  '98, 
837,824.  The  Seine  flows  through  the  southern  districtB;  but  a  number  of  Important 
though  small  streams  flow  n.  w.  across  the  department,  and  fall  Into  the  channel.  Tbe 
range  of  ihe  bills  of  Caux  extends  from  e.  tow.,  and  to  the  s.  of  It  are  rich  pasture-lands, 
watered  by  the  Seine  and  Its  afSuents.  Husbandry  flourishes  chiefly  In  the  middle  and 
in  the  e.  districts.  Wheat,  oats,  sugar.-beet,  colza,  and  cider  apples  are  cultivated.  Some 
cheese  is  made  and  some  peat  obtained.  There  are  cotton,  wool,  and  flai  maoufactiurs. 
There  are  iron,  copper,  locomotive  and  machinery  works.  The  coasts  are  formed  of 
chalk-cliffs,  varying  in  height  from  300  to  850  feet.  Tbe  arrondissements  are  Dieppe, 
Le  Hftvre,  Rouen,  Neufchfttel,  and  Yvetot.  The  capital  is  Rouen,  which  conununleaus 
with  Dieppe  b;  a  direct  line  of  rallvay. 

BEI'SIIT.     See  Sasikb. 

BEISB,  Joseph  Augcstus,  d.d.  b.  Md.,  1823;  pastor  of  a  Lutheran  church  in  Balti- 
more; in  186SI  became  pastor  of  St.  John's  church,  Philadelphia.  He  Is  an  eameU 
advocate  of  Hillenarianism,  and  a  vigorous  and  copious  writer;  has  published  Ledum 
an  Hebreas :  The  LnA  Timea;  ThrtcUtning  Ruin;  The  Baptitt  Siittem  Eramined;  Tin 
Gorpel  in  LevUiats;  Day  of  the  Lord;  A  MiraeU  in  5((m*,  or  Ihe  QTtat  Pyramid  e/  Egypt: 
Voicafrem  Bahylon,  or  We  Records  of  Daaitl  the  PropM ;  The  Goapd  in  the  Start.  He  was 
one  of  tbe  editors  of  the  Ljiiheran  and  Mistimary,  and  Th»  Prophetic  Timet. 

BEUMOO&APH,  BEISKOIUnKB,  or  8EISM08CQPS,  The,  <s  an  Initrument  so  conlrivrd 
as  to  leave  some  record  of  an  earthquake  shock.  The  earliest  of  which  any  account  is 
given  is  one  invented  by  a  Chinese  named  Chfiko,  A.D.  136,  It  consists  of  a  iphen- 
shaped  copper  vessel  some  eight  feet  In  diameter,  having  a  column  passing  through  the 
top,  so  arranged  as  to  move  in  eight  directions.  In  the  Bides  of  the  sphere  areelghl 
dragon  heads,  each  holding  a  ball  in  Its  mouth,  while  underneath  each  bead  Is  ■  frog 
with  open  mouth  to  catch  the  ball  if  it  drops.  Within  the  sphere  is  an  arrangflnent 
that  causes  any  vibration  of  the  column  to  knock  one  or  more  of  the  balls,  and  thus  the 
direction  of  the  earthquake  Is  shown.  The  later  inventions  also  register  tlie  force  and 
duration  of  the  shocks.  The  flist  self-registering  instrument  was  one  devised  by  Mr. 
Mallet  !t>  1846.  An  elaborate  electro-magnetic  Instrument  constructed  by  Prof.  Palmieri 
has  done  good  service  in  tbe  observatory  at  Ht.  Yesnvius,  while  tbe  latest  and  most 
complete  la  the  one  recently  Invented  by  Messrs.  Guy  and  Milne,  which  records  both 
the  horizontal  and  tbe  vertical  motion  as  well  as  the  period  of  duration. 

BEISTAH,  or  Sistah,  a  region  in  eastern  Persia  and  southwestern  Afghanistan,  be- 
tween lat.  30°  and  S2°n.,  and  long.  60°  and  62°  e.  Tbe  surface  slopes  from  the  naif^- 
boring  table-lands  to  this  region.  Its  boundary  toward  Afghanistan  and  Beloochlstan 
was  determined  in  I670-T2  by  an  English  boundary  conunlssion,  which  gave  Seistan 
proper  (mostly  west  of  the  Helmand)  to  Persia,  and  outer  Selstan  {to  the  e.  and  s.e.  of 
Seistau  proper)  to  Afghanistan.  The  Persian  district  consists  for  tbe  most  part  of 
plains,  and  is  not  fertile,  except  along  the  banks  of  the  streams.  It  is  inhabited  by 
Persians  and  Beloocbs,  and  tbe  population  is  estimated  at  160,000.  It  abounds  in  relics 
of  antiquity,  and  before  the  ravages  of  Tamerlane,  In  the  14th  c,  was  one  of  the  most 
Important  of  the  Persian  provinces. 

BE'JAST,  or  Assis  (Fr.).  in  heraldry,  is  the  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  beast  In  Ids 
usual  sitting  posting.  A  lion  borne  In  full  face,  with  bia  fore-paws  extended  BldeiF*;\ 
Is  blazoned  sejant  atTront^,  as  in  the  crest  of  Scotland. 

BEJAinJS.    See  Tibebivs. 

SELA'CHIAHB.     See  Pi.aoiobtoki. 

BELBT,  a  market  t,  and  rt  ver-port  In  tbe  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  tbe  right  bank 
of  the  Ouse.  20  m.  e.  of  Ijceds.  The  ancient  Gothic  cross  which  adorns  tbe  market- 
place, and  the  character  of  tbe  architecture  of  tbe  houses  attest  the  age  of  the  toirn. 
The  magnificent  parish  chmcb,  300  ft.  long  by  60  ft.  wide,  is  part  of  an  abbey  founded 
by  the  Conqueror  in  1068.  Means  of  communication  by  railway  and  canal  areabimdont. 
Pop.  'HI,  6022. 

SELSEH,  John,  an  illustrious  English  scholar  and  lawyer,  was  b.  Dec  16,  1584,  near 
Worthing,  in  Sussex;  studied  at  Hart  hall,  Oxford,  for  three  years,  and  then  removed, 
first  to  Clifford's  inn,  London,  and  afterward  to  the  Inner  temple,  tor  the  pursuit  of  law. 
It  was  here  that  his  great  learning  began  to  attract  attention,  and  won  for  him  the  friend- 
ship of  Camden,  Usher,  sir  Robert  Cotton,  and  sir  Henry  Spelman,  Selden  wrote  hli 
first  treatise,  which  related  to  the  civil  government  of  Bntain  prevtoos  to  the  Numon 
conquest,  and  was  entitled  Anakclo-n.  Anplo-Brita-anicon,  In  1800,  when  only  22  years  of 
age,  though  it  was  not  published  till  nine  years  later.  In  1610  appeared  hfi  Janiu 
Aitalvrum  Faciet  Altera  (English  translation,  1^)),  giving  an  account  of  the  common  and 
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Three  years  later  appeared  ao  erudite,  but,  Judging  ttota  what  Le  Clerc  says, 
not  a  wTj  critical  or  well-digested,  work  on  the  Syrian  goda,  egpeciallf  in  tbeir  counec- 
tioa  with  the  Old  TeBtameat,  entitled  De  Dii*  i^nit,  ^fntagmata  Duo.  Kext  year,  how- 
ever, be  excited  great  indlgnatioQ  among  the  clergy  by  IiIb  Treatiia  of  2'ythn,  in  which 
be  endeavored  to  prove  that  tithes  are  Dot  due  by  diviae  right  under  ChrisiJaQity,  but 
solely  because  the  law  has  imposed  them.  Selden  was  asaaiTed  with  diatribes.  nnJmad- 
veraioDs,  additional  anlmad versions,  bistorical  vindications  of  the  jut  divimim  of  lilhes,,' 
etc.;  but  it  does  not  appear  tbat  the  argumeola  were  very  coovindog  to  Bt^lden.  In 
1B31  he  suffered  a  brief  impriaonment  lor  advising  the  parliament  to  repudiate  king 
James's  doctrine  that  their  privilege  were  originalty  royal  grants;  in  1623  be  wu  elected 
member  for  Laocaster,  and  from  this  period  till  his  death  he  took  a  considerable  part  m 


H  palilical  position  is  aomewhal  difDcult  to  define.  Tbere  is  no  duuM 
Ihat  he  was  sincerely  altachei  to  the  cause  of  the  parliamenl,  and  as  sincerely  opposed 
to  the  views  of  the  court  party  and  the  king.  But  he  was  above  all  things  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer,  and  derived  his  ideas  of  the  rights  of  the  subject  from  the  hislon'  of  the 
uaiion,  and  not  from  religious  fanaticism  or  metaphysical  considerations.  Still,  ho 
"  loved  his  ease,"  accordiug  to  Clarendon  (who  has  painced  Selden's  portrsit  in  his  usual 
bne  style),  and  so  let  things  be  done  without  protest,  of  whicli  he  dia  not  approve.  Per- 
Bonallf ,  be  was  rather  a  ^vorite  with  king  Charles,  on  account  of  bis  learning  and  mod- 
eration. Jn  1630  be  was  committed  to  the  tower  for  bis  activity  in  opposing  the  policy 
of  the  court,  and  remained  a  prisoner  for  four  years,  when  lie  was  released  throuEh  the 
[avor  of  archbishop  Laud  And  the  lord  treasurer;  in  1640  lie  was  cliosen  member  &r  the 
university  of  Uxford;  and  now,  when  the  struggle  between  tlie  king  and  the  nation 
began  to  grow  dead-earnest,  he  was  occasionally  suspected  of  not  being  zealous  enough 
by  such  aa  were  themselves  perhaps  over-sealous.  He  threw  the  ncight  of  his  learning 
and  argument  into  the  scale  against  the  bishops  (toward  whom,  like  Hilton  and  other 
Isy-cbampioos  of  freedom,  he  felt  a  peculiarly  strong  anllpatbyj.  ivbeu  the  question 
came  up  as  to  their  tenure  of  seats  in  parliament;  he  was  one  of  those  who  drew  up  the 
articles  of  impeachment  agninst  Laud;  be  sat  as  a  lay-member  in  the  assembly  of  divines 
tt  Westminster,  1648,  and  perplexed  his  clerical  colleagues  sadly.  In  1644  be  was 
elected  one  of  the  twelve  commissioners  of  the  admiralty;  in  1646  the  sum  of  £S,0QOwas 
voted  to  him  by  parliament,  in  consideration  of  his  services  and  sufferings;  in  1647  ho 
uas  appointed  one  of  the  univeraity  "visitors,"  and  always  used  his  influents  to  moder- 
ate the  tyranny  of  his  fanatical  colleagues.  Aft«r  the  execution  of  Charles  (of  which  It 
Is  certnin  he  strongly  disapproved,  as  both  unlawful  and  inezpedjent),  he  took  little 
share  in  public  matters;  and  when  requested  by  Cromwell  to  answer  the  fi'ton.SUtliite, 
he  refused.  His  death  occurred  Nov.  30,  1654,  in  the  house  of  Elizabeth,  dowager- 
connteas  of  Kent,  with  whom  he  had  long  lived  in  such  intimacy  tbat  people  said  tLey 
were  married.  The  principal  writings  of  Selden,  besides  those  already  mentioned,  are; 
Marmara  ArvndeOiatJa  (1638);  De  Sueceui/mibut  inBona  Defuneti  tecundvm  Legeg  Hebrt- 
erum  {16U):  De  SueeemoM  ia  P<nitifieatum  Eeltraorum.  LiM  Ihio(Ijejd.,  1688);  DeJurt 
Jfaluraii  et  Qentiitm.  jmcta  DiteivUnam  Hebrteorum  (1640);  a  work  more  learned  than 
critical  (like  most  of  Selden's  biblical  productions,  who  thought  far  too  much  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Rabbins);  and  Vxar  Hebrmea;  Mare  Clati»um  (1635),  a  reply  to  Grotlus's 
Mart  Liberwn  (treatises  which  originated  in  a  dispute  between  the  English  and  Dutch 
ttmceming  the  berring-fl8hei7  upon  the  British  coast,  to  which  the  Dutch  laid  claim), 
DeAnnt>  OMiet  Calmidano  /udaieo  (1646);  De  Bj/nedriu  et  PraM-uiii  Htbmorum  (1650 
ttmq.y,  besides  a  great  variety  of  posthumous  works,  of  whidi  the  most  famous,  and 
also  the  most  valuable,  is  his  TabU-talk  (recorded  and  published  by  bis  amanuensis, 
Richard  Milwaid,  in  1888),  of  which  Coleridge  says  (with  considerable  exaggeration, 
howerer):  "  There  is  more  weighty  bullion  sense  m  this  book  than  I  can  find  in  the 
same  number  of  pages  of  "any  uninspired  writer."  Selden  was  highly  esteemed  by  all 
hi*  great  contemporaries,  both  royalist  and  parliamentarian,  on  account  of  his  integrity, 
candor,  and  vast  erudition ;  but  bia  moral  courage  or  enthusiasm  wa*  not  remarkable 
(except  when  tilting  at  the  bishops— lA^/i,  like  Erasmus  on  the  monks,  he  was  quite 
heroic);  and,  on  the  whole,  as  compared  with  Milton,  he  occupies  the  level  which  Eras- 
mos  did  in  relation  to  Lutber.  Belden'a  works  were  collected  and  published  at  London 
in  three  folio  volumes  (1726). 

8BL  D'OX,  a  salt  employed  in  photography,  ori^nally  to  aid  In  fixing  and  improving 
the  image  on  a  daguerreotype-plate,  and  more  recently  for  toning  positive  paper-proofs. 
It  Is  a  double  bypo«alpbile  of  gold  and  sodium,  the  constitution  of  which  u  expressed 
by  the  formula  AuiSiO.  4-  SNaiStO.  -4-  41IiO.  It  Is  formed  when  1  part  of  chloride  of 
gold  tn  solution  IB  added  to  8  parts  of  nypoeulphite  of  soda,  also  in  solution.  The  hypo- 
vulpUte  of  soda  should  be  always  in  excess  during  Ihe  mixture,  a  condition  which  is 
wcnred  by  adding  the  chloride  of  gold  to  the  bypoaulphile  of  soda,  and  not  Tiet  ren&. 
Ttie  salt  so  fonned  is  precipitated  in  fine,  white,  cry staltiac  needles  on  the  addition  of 
•kohol  to  the  above  mixed  solutions;  these  are  collected  on  bibulous  paper,  and  gently 
dried  foff  iMe.    Adulteratlona  In  the  commercial  article,  which  are  unfortunately  only 
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7a,  may  be  ascertcdned  by  predpftating,  Inilting,  and  weij^iing  the  gold  con. 

talaed  Id  the  sample  it  is  desired  to  test.  Nitric  acid  free  from  chlorine  trill  decompoaa 
this  salt  and  precipitate  its  coDtalued  gold  in  the  metallic  form. 

IBLE'Hi,  the  Greek  name  of  the  godden  of  the  moon;  called  also  Mene,  and  ia 
Latin,  Xuita.  Her  mylh  is  differently  told,  bnt  the  moat  common  account  makes  her  ■ 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  ana  sister  of  Helloa  (the  sun)  and  Eos  (the  dawn);  as 
sister  of  Helios,  alao  called  PAotAoi  (the  fhining  one),  she  had  the  name  cfPAie^.  and  Int 
teriy  was  idenlifled  with  ArtenuB  (see  Diana),  though  the  identiflcatioc  was  never  mille 
eiact,  as  Artemis  always  retained  her  reputation  for  chastity,  while  Belene  haa  GO 
daughters  by  her  lover  Endjmion,  and  several  by  Zeus,  one  ol  whom  was  called  Eno 
("  the  dew"),  indicating  the  original  physical  character  of  the  myth.  In  art  the  two  are 
always  distinct.  Seienl  is  represented  by  the  poets  with  long  wings  and  a  golden  diadeuk 
riding  across  the  heaTens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  uorses,  cows,  or  mules. 

lELENITE  (Qr.  Mini,  the  moon),  a  transparent  and  beautiful  variety  of  gypsum 

Sq.v,),  white,  or  tinged  with  green,  gray,  or  yellow.  It  receives  its  name  from  ilspecul- 
ar  moon-like  luster.  It  Is  often  crystallized  in  six-sided  prisms,  sometimes  in  lenses, 
and  twin  ciyatals  and  quadruple  cryslals  occur.  It  is  found  in  common  gypsum,  in 
rock-salt,  in  tlie  blue  clay  of  the  s.  of  England,  etc  There  is  in  the  British  museum  ft 
splendid  group  of  crystals  of  selenite  presented  by  the  late  prince  Albert.  Selenite  is 
easily  cut,  ana  is  capable  of  being  s))llt  into  extremely  thin  plates,  which  are  flexible, 
although  not  elastic.  It  was  used  by  the  ancients  for  some  of  the  purposes  for  which 
■we  use  glass.  The  Romans  imported  it  from  Spain,  Cyprus,  Cappwiocia,  and  Africa. 
The  hot-houses  of  Tiberius  were  covered  with  it,  and  Plmy  mentions  that  it  was  used  ia 
the  construction  of  beehives  by  those  who  wished  to  watch  the  operation  of  the  bees. 
It  is  used  for  making  the  finest  kind  of  stucco,  and  the  most  delicate  pastel  colors. 
When  burned,  and  perfectly  dry,  its  powder  is  used  for  cleansing  and  polishing  articles 
of  gold  and  silver,  precious  stones,  and  pearU. 

SILB'HIUM  (8e,  old  equlT.  89.S— new  TO ;  ep.  gr.  4.80)  is  an  element  having  two 
forms.  In  the  araorpAouiform  at  ordinaty  temperature,  It  Is  a  solid  of  a  dark-brown  color, 
and  when  broken,  presents  a  concholdal  vitreous  fracture;  thin  splinters  of  it  are,  how- 
ever, of  a  dark-red  tint  when  seen  by  transmitted  light.  It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous,  a 
BOQroondnctor  of  electricity,  eicept  at  temperatures  above  176°  C,  When  very  slowly 
cooled  from  the  fused  condition,  the  structure  is  granular  or  crystalline  (sometimes  called 
"metallic").  Crystalline  S.  Is  of  a  dull  leaden  color;  opaque  even  in  thin  films,  and  is 
a  cauductor  of  electricity  at  ordinary  temperatures.  Its  resistance  to  the  passage  of  an 
decCric  current  diminishes  up  to  the  point  of  fusion;  increasing  aa  the  S.  Decomen 
UqHld.  Crystalline  S.  Is  remarkably  sensitive  to  light;  and  its  electrical  resistance 
varies  very  much  according  to  its  exposure  to  light,  being  much  less  In  the  light  than 
in  the  dark.  It  was  in  virtue  of  this  property  that  the  experiments  were  made  whicb 
led,  In  1880,  to  the  discovery  of  the  Photophono  (q.v.  under  Spbctbophomk).  It  \m 
solid  up  to  422.6°  F,  {217°  C),  when  It  fnses  into  a  fluid,  which  bolls  at  12e2«F.  (700°C.>, 
emitting  an  Inodorous  vapor  of  a  deep  yellow  tint.  When  heated  in  the  air,  seleniniB 
does  not  very  readily  take  fire,  but  It  la  combustible,  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame, 
emitting  an  odor  which  reoemblea  that  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  or  garlic. 

Selenium  is  of  rare  occurrence  In  nature ;  it  is  chiefly  found  as  a  eelenlde  in  combina- 
tion with  lead,  silver,  copper,  or  Iron  ;  but  It  has  also  been  discovered  in  suljAur  from 
the  Lipori  isles,  and  in  certain  sulphidaB  of  iron.  Only  one  oxide  of  selenium  Is  definilelr 
known,  the  dioxtda  BeOi,  Berzellus  stales  that  a  lower  oxide  is  formed  when  selenium 
is  burned  in  the  air,  and  that  it  is  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  garlic-like  odor. 

Selenium  forms  two  oxyacid»-«elenious  add,  HiSeOi,  and  aelenic  add,  H.SeO«. 
With  hydrogen  It  forms  H|Se,  selenlureted  hydrogen,  or  bydioeeleiiic  add,  a  colorleBa 
gaa,  which  resembles,  but  is  more  oftensive  than  suiphureled  hydrogen. 

Selenium  was  discovered  In  1817  by  Berzellua,  -who  named  It  from  BOini,  the  Gr.  for 
"the  moon,"  because  in  many  respects  It  resembled  tellurium,  which  is  named  frona 
ZUItM,  the  Lat.  for  ■'  the  eoith." 

SILSrCU.,  the  name  of  seven  ancient  cities  of  Asia,  situated  in  Syria,  Pisidia,  Pam- 
nhylia,  CUicia,  Caria,  and  Mesopotamia,  and  founded  duriug  the  earlier  existence  of  the 
Snastyoflhefifcfeiiciaie(q.v.),  Themostdistinguished  of  these  were:  1.  SelkcciaPibma, 
founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  sea-shore,  about  4  m.  n.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Oron- 
tes,  and  strongly  fortified,  li  was  the  sea-port  of  Actloch,  and  became  of  great  impoi^ 
tance  during  the  wars  between  the  Seleucidte  and  the  Ptolemies  for  the  possession  of 
Syria.  It  rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  The  ruins  have  been  fully 
explored  and  described  in  modern  times  by  Pococke  (Obtenationt  on  Syria)  and  Che* 
ney  (Soycd  Oeographkal  Booietr/'i  Jmnud,  vol  viii.).  Its  once  ma^iflcent  port  is  in 
Buch  an  extremely  good  state  of  preservation  as  to  require  few  repairs  to  render  it  ser- 
viceable; and  the  remarkable  tunnel  of  1088  yards  in  length,  which  was  excavated  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  formed  the  only  communication  between  the  dlyand  the  sea;  and 
the  remains  of  its  triple  line  of  walls,  of  its  citadel,  temples,  amphitheater,  necropolis, 
etc.,  all  attest  the  former  Importance  and  splendor  of  the  city. —2.  Sklkccia  on  th« 
TioRIB,  was  also  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  on  the  w.  bankot  theTigris,  40  m.  (according 
to  Strabo  88)  n.e,  of  Babylon,  which  was  despoiled  to  supply  materials  for  the  construo- 
tloB  of  the  new  dty.    Situated  in  a  district  of  great  fertiuty,  c<HumandiDg  the  greU 


tndiDg  routes  of  AsgyriB,  Babrloaia,  and  weeten  Persia,  It  rapidlj  rose  to  neat 
weaitb,  and  splendor,  aupplantea  Babjloa  as  the  capital  of  the  eastern  portjOD  of  tbe 
Seleucide  moaarcby,  and  vhen  in  the  acme  of  its  greatness,  contained  a  population  of 
more  than  600,000.  Even  in  Blrabo's  time,  it  was  larger  than  Antioch  in  Syria,  tU« 
greateat  commercial  emporium  of  Asia;  and  down  to  the  period  of  its  flnal  destruction, 
Qie  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  said  U>  liave  never  fallen  below  half  a  million.  During 
the  decline  of  the  Seleucide  monarchy,  It  became  independent,  and  formed,  from  ita 
wealth  and  splendor,  an  irresistible  bait  to  the  robber-tribes  of  southem  Armenia  and 
Media,  who  partially  plundered  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  But  its  position  on  the 
COnBneB  of  Persia,  which  gave  it  its  greatness,  was  also  the  cause  of  its  destruction ;  for 
when  ttie  Seleucide  monarchy  was  swallowed  up  by  the  Romans,  and  the  long  and 
desolating  struggle  between  the  latter  and  Persia  had  commenced,  Beleucia,  placed 
between  two  flees,  was  speedily  brought  to  ruin.  It  was  burned  by  Traian  (IIS  a.d.), 
and  a  few  vear«  afterward,  by  Lucius  Verus;  and  when  visited  by  Beptimius  Severua 
was  as  desolate  as  tbe  mighty  city  it  bad  supplanted.  The  emperor  Julian,  on  his  expe- 
dition to  the  east,  found  the  whole  country  round  it  converted  into  a  vast  marsh,  the 
liBuni  of  innumerable  beasts  of  chase  and  wild-fowl,  and  the  city  itself  completely 
deserted, 

SELED'CIDX,  the  dynastv  of  kings  to  whom  fell  that  portion  of  Alexander  Ihe  Great's 
immense  and  ill-corn pacte a  monarcAy  which  Included  Syria,  a  large  portion  of  Asift 
Uinor,  and  the  whole  of  tJie  eastern  provinces. 

Seledcub  I.,  snmamed  N1CA.TOR,  the  first  of  this  line,  was  the  son  of  Antlochus. 
a  distingniahed  ofQcer  in  the  service  of  Pbllip  of  Macedon,  and  was  bom  86S  B.C. 
He  was  one  of  the  conspirators  agahist  Perdiccas,  ond  in  the  second  partition  of  the 
provinces  of  Alexander  tlie  Great's  kinxdom.obtained  Babylonia,  to  which  with  the  aid 
of  AnligonuB,  he  subsequently  added  misiana;  but  a  misunderstaodiiiK  with  ttiat  power- 
ful chief  having  arisen,  Seleucus  took  refuge  in  Egypt  (818  b.c).  The  victory  gained 
by  Ptolemy  over  Antigonus's  son,  Demetrius,  at  C^a.  having  laid  open  tbe  route  to  the 
east,  Beleucus  returned  to  bis  satrapy,  amid  Uie  joyous  congratulationB  of  his  subjects 
^12  Rc).  From  Oct.  1.  of  this  year  (the  dale  of  Seleucua^s  return  to  Babylon)  com- 
mences the  era,  of  the  Seleueida.  Having  next  recovered  Susiona,  he  conquered  Media, 
and  extended  bis  power  to  the  Oxus  and  Indus.  Of  his  campaign  against  Sandrocottua 
(q.v.),  there  are  few  details  extant.  In  806  B.C.  he  sssumed  the  regal  title;  and  four 
years  afterward  Joined  the  confederacy  of  Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  and  Cassander,  agaluat 
tbe  now  formidable  Antigonus,  deciding  the  battle  of  Ipsue  (SOI  B.C.}  chiefly  by  hit 
cavalry  and  elephants.  Selng  now,  after  Antigonus's  death,  tbe  most  powerful  oi 
Alexander's  successors,  he  obtained  tbe  largest  share  in  the  conquered  kingdom,  a  great 
part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  whole  of  Syria  falling  to  him.  Toward  the  close  of  hie 
reign,  war  broke  out  with  Demetrius  (now  his  father-in-law),  and  afterward  with  Lydm- 
ochua,  king  of  Thrace  and  the  other  part  of  Asia  Minor,  both  contests  terminating  In 
Ihe  defeat  and  death  of  his  opponents,  and  being  followed  by  tbe  acquisition  of  the  reel 
of  Asia  Minor.  He  was  assassinated  (281  B.C.)  by  Ptolemy  Cereunua.  Of  Seleucua's 
personal  character,  little  can  be  gathered  from  the  fragments  of  bis  history  which 
remain  to  us;  according  to  Pausanus,  he  was  the  most  upright  of  Alexander's  success- 
ors, unstained  by  those  crimes  which  have  foully  blotted  the  characters  of  the  others; 
but  of  his  consummate  generalship  and  great  politica!  talents  we  have  sufficient  proof. 
He  pursued  with  great  zeal  tlie  plan  of  "  Hellenizing"  tbe  east,  by  founding  namerouB 
Greek  and  Macedonian  colonies  in  various  parts  of  his  dominions;  he  also  built  numer- 
ous cities,  several  of  which — as  Antioch  in  Syria,  and  Seleucia  on  the  Tigris— rose  to  be 
among  the  most  populous  and  wealthy  in  the  world.— After  the  reigns  of  Antiochtb  I. 
(q.*.).  and  Antiochub  II.  (q.v.),  Seleuccb  II. (246-386),  suniamed  Callibiccb,  obtained 
the  throne;  but  having,  at  the  instigation  of  bis  mother  Laodice.  murdered  bis  step- 
mother Berenice,  an  Egyptian  princess,  he  was  driven  from  bis  kingdom  by  Ptolemy 
Euergetes  (q.v.).  However,  he  recovered  his  throne  on  Ptolemy's  withdrawal;  and 
though  defeated  in  a  great  battle  with  the  Egyptians,  ho  succeeded  in  maintaining  hi» 
hold  of  Syria  and  most  of  Asia  Minor  against  both  the  Egyptians  and  his  youngei 
brother  Anliochus,  who  exercised  independent  authority  over  part  of  Asia  Minor 
Antioi^uB  was  at  a  later  period  wholly  defeated  in  Mesopotamia,  and  soon  after  mur 
dered  by  robbers.  Seleucus  undertook  agreat  expedition  against  the  revolted  provinces 
3f  Parthia  and  Bactria,  but  was  totally  routed  by  Arsaces  I.,  king  of  Forthis;  while,  on 
the  n.w.,  several  provinces  were  wrested  from  him  by  Atialus,  the  king  of  Pergamus.— 
"'  DS,  SELECcrs  III.  (226-223).  sumamed  CBSAtTNCs.  and  Astiochus  III.  (q.v' 
i,the'-     '"      -    '-''■''-■ •- 
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"  tlie  great,"  were  bis  successors,  the  latter  being  the  flrst  of  the  dynasty  who  ci 
collision  with  the  Romans.— SEi^rcL's  IV.  (187-175),  surnamed  Philopator,  was  eager 
to  dispossess  tbe  king  of  Per^mus  of  the  provinces  which  he  bad  taken  from  tbe  Syrian 
monarchy,  but  fear  of  the  Romans  prevented  him  from  carrying  out  his  design. — 
Ahtiochcb  IV,  (q.v.),  Epiphanbb  (I.)  ("the  iliustrlous"),  conquered  Ccele-Syria  and 
Pdcfltine  from  ttie  Egyptians,  to  whom  they  had  been  given  by  his  father,  but  retired 
from  Egypt  at  the  bidding  of  the  Romans.  He  practiced  the  most  atrocious  crueltiee  on 
the  Jews,  wliose  religion  he  endeavored  to  root  out,  and  introduce  tbe  Greek  religion: 
but  Uie  heroic  resistance  of  the  Maccabees  (q.v.)  completely  foiled  his  project.    He  died 
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in  a.  state  of  niviiiK  madness,  which  wu  attributed  to  Us  sscrflegiooB  crimes  \ty  his  Bnb- 
jects,  wlio,  in  densloD,  converled  his  suroBme  lnU>  EpnuHBS  ("  Uie  madmsn"). — Tho 
succeeding  ounea  of  the  dynasty  were  AnnocHiie  V.,  Eupator  (164^162);  Dembtriub 
I.,  SoTEB  (ISS-IBO),  wlio  reesiued  Babylon,  iost  Judeo,  and  was  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  impostor  Aleiander  Balas  (lSO-t«);  DEKBTRiue  II.,  Nicator  (14e-188.  128-1S6), 
wbo  overthrew  the  impostor,  and  was  himself  taken  prisoner  br  the  Parthians,  Syrin 
having  been  already  seized  by  DiODoniB,  sumanied  Tryphoh,  who  set  up  the  puppet 
Ahtiochiis  VI.,  Thbos  (144-142),  and  afterward  ascended  the  throne  himself  (142-187); 
Antiochus  VII.,  SiDEiTES  (187-128),  who  restored  the  royal  line  of  the  Seleucidie; 
Aktiochub  yill.,  Orstus  (186-96),  who  was  compelled  to  sWe  his  dominions  with  his 
Imlf -brother,  Abtiochtjb  IX.,  Ctzickhtib  (111-96J;  SBLErcirs  V,  or  VI.,  Efifiianes 
(99-94),  and  Ahtiogsus  X.,  Edseibbb  (95-83),  who  continued  the  division  till  94  B.C., 
when  the  latter  was  victorious  in  a  pitched  battle  and  seized  the  whole  kingdom;  for 
which,  however,  he  was  forced  to  fight  with  Philip,  and  AunocHTS  XI.,  S>iphaneb 
fll.),  the  younger  brother  of  Seleucus;  and  DEXBTanre  in.,  EucsRVa  (94-88),  a  third 
brother  of  Seleucus,  wbo,  with  Philip,  next  claimed  the  sovereignty,  which  was  taken 
from  thembyTigiBnea(88-6B),  king  of  Armenia,  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Syrians;  Akti- 
OCHUB  XII.,  DioNYSDs,  a  fourth  brother  of  Seleucus,  and  Antiochob  XIII.  (69-86), 
AsiATicu?.  The  short-lived  prosperity  of  this  dynasty,  for  it  had  begun  to  decline  dur- 
ing the  rei^  of  Sklkucub  II.,  80  years  after  its  foundation,  is  princiwlly  owing  lo  the 
fatal  principle  on  which  it  was  founded — viz. ,  that  of  establishmg  a  Grecco-Macedonian 
jxiwer  io  a  foreign  country,  instead  of  conciliating  the  attachment  of  the  native  popula- 
tions, and  governing  them  more  in  accordance  with  the  eastern  method;  the  conse- 
quences were  the  successive  revolts  of  the  natives,  the  foundation  of  the  independent 
and  hostile  kincdums  of  Bactria,  Partliia,  Armenia,  Judea,  and  the  ultimate  conver- 
eion  of  the  small  remnant  into  a  Roman  province  by  Cneius  Pompeius,  06  B.C. 

aXL7-DB7EB8E,  la  law.  defease  of  one's  person  or  property  from  Injury.  A  person 
upon  whom  violence  is  inflicted  may  defend  himself  by  so  much  counter- violence  as  is 
necessaryfor  his  protection  and  no  more.  If  assaulted  by  blows,  he  may  defend  himself 
by  blows.  A  man  may  defend  himself,  even  to  the  extent  of  cum  mi  I  tine  homicide,  topre- 
ventany  violent  crime,  whose  perpetration  would  constitutea  felony.  He  may  return  force 
with  force  in  defense  of  his  persoo  or  property  against  an  attempt  at  forcible  felony;  and 
lie  need  not  retreat,  but  may  even  follow  bin  assailant.  Where  there  is  do  tlirealened  or 
intended  felony,  a  man  may  defend  himself  in  a  mutual  Qght  caused  by  a  sudden  quarrel, 
or  where  without  a  mutual  fight  the  assailant  attempts  or  commits  en  assault  and  battery; 
and  the  assailed  person,  where  an  attempt  to  strike  him  is  made  and  his  assaihint  is  near 
enough  to  be  able  to  strike  him,  need  not  wait  to  be  struck  first. 


SEIF'OENTUra  OBDCTAVCE,  a  measure  carried  through  parliament  in  1646  hr  the 
influence  of  Cromwell  and  the  Independents,  with  the  view  of  removing  Bsscx  and  the 
Presbyterians  from  the  command  of  the  army.  It  was  moved  bv  a  fanatic  of  the  name 
of  Zouch  Tate,  who  on  the  ground  tliat  "there  Is  but  one  way  of  ending  so  many  evils, 
which  is,  that  every  one  of  us  freely  renounce  himself,"  proposed,  that  "no  member  of 
either  house  shall,  during  this  war.  enjoy  or  execute  any  office  or  command,  dvil  or 
military,  and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly."  The  ordinance,  which  was 
clearly  intended  to  take  the  executive  power  out  of  the  hands  of  Ihe  more  moderst6 
poliliclauB,  and  form  an  army  independent  of  parliament,  was  the  subject  of  violent  and 


protracted  debate,  but  eventually  passed  in  both  houses,  and  became  law.  The  ci 
qnence  was  Uiat  Essex,  Warwick,  Manchester,  and  others  gave  in  their  resignation, 
the  conduct  of  the  war  was  intrusted  to  Fairfai;  Cromwell,  to  whom,  as  a  member  o! 


lower  house,  the  eelf-denying  ordinance  extended,  as  much  as  to  Essex  and  the  rest,  bad 
the  duration  of  his  commission  proloni^  by  Ihe  commons  on  account  of  his  invaluable 
services  as  a  leader  of  cavalry,  and  by  hia  brilliant  achievements  soon  surpassed  his 
commander  in  reputation. 

aSLDI  I.,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  son  of  Bajazet  II.,  was  b.  in  1467.  dethroned  his  father 
by  the  aid  of  the  Janizaries,  April  26.  1513,  and  ascended  the  throne.  To  secure  him- 
self in  his  elevation,  he  causea  his  father,  broUiers,  and  nephews  to  be  put  to  death, 
thus  beginning  a  policy  which   he  pursued   inSeiibly  through  the  whole  of  his  sub- 


quent  career,  viz.,  lo  destroy  without  scruple  every  actual  or  possible  obstacle  t 
occomplisliment  of  his  own  ends.  Urged  on  by  a  devouring  appetite  for  conquest. 
by  the  warlike  fanaticism  of  the  Janizaries,  he  declared  war  (1614)  against  shah  Ismail 


of  Persia,  and  marched  eastward  with  an  army  of  250,CXK)  men,  massacring  on  the  way 
40,000  Shiites.  He  encountered  lamail  at  Calderoon.  and  defeated  bim  with  immense 
loss;  but  a  spirit  of  disaffection  breaking  out  in  his  army,  he  was  compelled  to  content 
himself  with  this  success,  which  gave  him  possession  of  Diarbekir  ana  Eurdistsn.  In 
the  following  year,  he  overran  Armenia;  and  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  complete  tbis 
conquest,  he  marched  against  the  Mameluke  sultan  of  Egypt,  whom  he  had  previoual^ 
endeavored  to  detach  from  intimate  alliance  with  the  Per^an  monarch.  BluiJu-ghon, 
the  Egyptian  sultan,  was  totally  defeated  (1616)  at  Marjabik  by  Belim,  and  Syria  became 
the  prize  of  the  victor;  and  Eansu's  successor.  Touman-Bcy,  was  still  more  tmfortunate, 
his  army  being  almost  extirpated  (1617)  at  the  battles  of  (]aza  and  Budania.  The  vie 
'orious  Turks  then  entered  Cairo  without  opposition;  Touman-Bey  and  liia  chief  ani^ 
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irten  were  mit  to  dcatb,  and  Egypt  incorporated  'with  tbe  OttonUin  empire.    Tbe  last 

leal  deecendant  of  the  Abbaside  calipU,  wno  was  then  resident  in  Egypt,  traOBinitled  to 
Selim  the  religious  prestige  which  had  devolved  upon  himself  by  descent,  and  at  the 
aame  time  bestowed  upon  him  the  title  of  "  Imaum,"  and  the  standard  of  the  prophet. 
In  consequence  of  this  gift,  the  Ottoman  siilian  became  the  chief  of  Islam,  no  tue  repre- 
sentative of  Hohammed;  and  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  along  with  the 
chief  Arabian  tribes,  in  consequence  acknowledged  his  supremacy.  Thus,  la  lew  than 
fouryeara,  Selim  did  moretoeitend  the  Ottoman  empire  than  any  of  hia  most  renowned 
predecessors  during  a  whole  reign.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  of  a  regular  marine, 
constructed  the  arsenal  of  Pera,  chaatised  the  insolence  of  the  Janizaries  with  eavagu 
severity,  and  labored  tc  ameUoraI«,  by  improved  intilitutions,  the  coEdilion  of  the 
various  peoples  he  had  conquered.  He  died  Bepl,  32,  1G31,  while  planning  fresh  cam- 
paigns i^inst  iMth  Persians  and  Christians.  Thia  prince,  who  in  a  sense  merited  his 
title  of  Tavui  (the  ferocious),  was  nevertheless  a  lover  and  encourager  of  lltBrature,  and 
even  himself  cultivated  the  poetic  art.  Selim  was  succeeded  by  liis  son,  Solyman  the 
magnificent  (q.v.). 

BELIX  nx,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  only  son  of  Mustapha  III.,  was  b.  Dec,  14,  1761. 
and  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  nncle,  Abdul-Hamid,  in  1789.  Seeing 
clearly  the  causes  of  the  decadence  of  the  empire,  and  tbe  proper  remedies,  he  inaugu- 
rated a  policy  of  renovation  and  progression;  but  the  war  with  Russia,  in  which  hia 


wly  raised  army  of  160,000  men  was  totally  defeated,  first  by  the  prince  of  Coburg, 
.._d  neit  by  Suwarof,  put  a  stop  for  a  time  to  his"  schemes  of  reform.  He  was  com- 
pelled, in  1791,  to  cede  Choczim  to  Austria,  and  in  tbe  following  year,  ail  bis  possessions 


beyond  the  Dniester  to  Russia.  About  this  time,  his  good  harmony  with  Napoleon  v 
troubled  by  the  expedition  of  tiie  French  to  Egypt,  and  subsequently  by  the  question  of 
the  recognition  of  the  French  empire,  but  on  the  whole,  Selim  continued  the  faithful 
aiiy  of  iTBJicc;  and  at  every  opportunity  pursued  with  ardor  his  various  reforms,  estai)- 
liahing  cannon -foundries,  andoraanizing  a  body  of  troops  ("the  Nizam-DJedit"),  armed, 
clothed,  and  disciplined  ki  the  European  fashion;  but  this  last  reform  stirred  up  against 
liim  (leOS)  all  the  fanatic  bigotry  of  his  subjects.  The  priests  of  Islam  even  preaclied 
revolt  in  different  parts  of  the  em^re,  and  accused  their  sovereign  of  despising  the  holy 
iDjuDctiona  of  the  Koran,  bo  that  Selim  felt  compelled  to  adopt  a  more  cautious  policy. 
Ax  length,  a  formidable  rebellion  broke  out,  and  the  Nizam-Djodit,  who  attempted  to 

suppress  it,  were  overpowered,  their  commander —  '"  -■--•■-   --■■  •■- — ■—' '--- ' 

into  Constantinople,  their  ranks  toeing   swelled  a 

Janizaries.     iU  tnose  wim  had  favor^  or  forwa.    .  .  ... 

and  put  to  death,  and  Selim  was  compelled  to  issue  n  decree  suppressing  the  new  insti- 
tatione.  But  the  malignant  emiiity  of  tlie  mufti  and  ilia  coadjutors  was  not  thus  to  be 
satislled,  and  Selim  sawiiimseif  forced  to  resign  the  throne  (IW)  to  liis  cousin,  Miutapha 
7F:{!807-^ 

On  the  news  of  this  insurrection  being  conveyed  to  Mustapha-Bairaktar,  tlie  paslta 
of  Bustchuk,  and  one  of  tbe  sultan's  cbief  advisers,  tlda  energetic  and  able  soldier 
marciied  upon  Constantinople,  with  a  view  to  reinstate  Selim  on  the  throne,  l>ut  on  his 
anivat  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  strangled,  and  his  body  cast  at  the  feet  of  Bairak- 
tar.  See  Baihaetar.  Thus  perished  Selim,  and  with  him  the  first  attempt  at  reforma- 
tion.in  Turkey;  the  effecta  of  which,  however,  were  not  wholly  lost,  for  manufactures 
had  begun  to  flourish,  thotisanda  of  silk  and  other  looma  were  now  in  vigorous  opera- 
Uon,  a  printing  press  had  been  estaolished  in  Scutari,  and  many  other  improvements 
calculated  tc  fo8t«r  the  prosperity  and  happiness  of  bis  subjects,  had  been  inaugurated; 
though  these  advantages,  the  natural  result  of  Selim's  enlight«Ded  patriotism,  wera 
neither  understood  nor  appreciated  by  the  great  majority  of  bis  ignorant  and  fanatical 
subjects. 

SKUITHO,  a  mannAuituiing  t.  of  Enropean  Turkey,  in  eastern  Roumelia,  at  the 
southern  base  of  the  Balkan  mountains,  66  m.  n.  of  Adrianople.  Owing  to  Its  far  inland 
position,  there  is  little  communication  between  the  town  and  tbe  coast,  and  consequently 
the  annual  fair  lield  here  Is  of  very  great  Importance.     Pop,  20,000. 

minn),  an  ancient  Greek  colony  in  a.w.  Sicily,  at  the  mouth  of  tlte  Selinus  river; 

founded  in  the  7th  c.  B.C.;  destroved  by  the  Carthaginians  '-  '""     ' "^  "'  "^  ■ 

never  regained  its  former  prosperity.    Among  its  nuns  ar 
temples. 

EELJITEB,  or  SEt-iuK-TrKKS,  were  an  offshoot  of  the  Hoei-He  or  Hoei-Hu,  a  collec- 
tion of  tribes  oC  Turkish  race,  who,  being  driven  south-westward  from  the  Chinese  waU, 
liad,  in  744,  a.d.,  overwhelmed  that  Turkish  empire  of  Kiptchak  which  had  given  so 
much  annoyance  to  the  BaBeanidte  (q.v.)  during  their  reign  in  Persia.  The  Hoei-Hu 
ra^ddly  eztended  their  power  from  the  Caspian  sea  as  far  as  the  Hoang-ho,  and,  at  the 
time  when  the  Seljuks  separated  tliemsclves  from  them,  were  ruled  by  a  chief  named 
Bigtt  Ehan.  Seljuk,  from  whom  the  Seljuks  derived  their  name,  was  tbe  chief  of  a 
amall  tribe  which  had  gained  possession  of  Bokhara  end  the  surrounding  country.  Hia 
sona,  attracted  by  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  Ehoraasan,  began  alwut  1027,  to  migrate  to 
that  country,  and  after  eome  struggles  with  the  Ghiznevide  sultans,  established  tboni- 
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BolTes  in  norUierD  Ehorosaan,  with  Tosrul  Beo,  the  eldest  grandsoo  of  Seljuk,  as  thelt 
chief,  snd  Nlsliapur  as  Iheir  CBpital,  ToetuI,  leaving  his  brother  Id  Kl^orauao,  wt  out 
on  his  conquering  march,  subdued  Ballcli  and  Khaurezrn  iu  1041,  Irak-AJemi  In  1048, 
subsequently  addnig  to  these  Kermau  and  Fars.  He  then  advanced  to  Bagdad,  vrliicli 
he  tooli  in  1055,  dethroning  the  last  vizier  of  the  Dilemite  (see  Bamani)  dynasty,  and 
being  invested  by  the  relg&ing  caliph  with  the  vacant  office;  after  which  he  completed  bis 
conquest  of  Persia  by  the  reduction  of  Irak-Arabi  and  Mosul  about  1061.  TIjc  Beljuka 
-were  zealous  Mohammedans,  and  Togrul  Beg  see-ns  :o  have  been  a  vigorous  promoter  of 
the  faitli  which  he  professed,  for  he  built  numerous  mosques,  subsidized  pious  and 
learned  men,  and  treated  the  caliph — his  spiritual  chief — with  profound  respect.  A.fti.'r 
his  death  in  1068,  his  nephew  Aip-Arslan  (q.v.)  succeeded  to  supreme  power,  and 
became  one  of  the  roost  renowned  monarchs  of  Asia.  His  son  Helsk  Sbah  (1073-93), 
the  most  powerful  monarch  of  this  dynasty,  added,  by  means  of  his  generals,  Arabia, 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Transosiana  to  his  empire,  wltich  now 
extended  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  borders  of  Chinese  Tartary;  and  even  the  ruler  of 
Caahgar  acknowleged  his  authoritv.  This  empire,  though  extensive  and  ill-compacted, 
was  preserved  in  the  highest  order  and  prosperity  by  his  able  minister,  the  virtuous 
Kiiam-ui-Muik,  under  whose,  Ann,  juat,  and  wise  government  the  riglits  of  all  classes 
were  maintained,  religion  promoted,  and  learning  encouraged,  till  the  Pei^ans  who  had 
dreaded  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the  Turks  as  the  worst  of  evils,  were  forced  to 
confess  that  it  had  proved  Llio  greatest  of  blessings.  In  1093  Melek  Shah,  lending  an 
ear  to  the  misrepresentations  oi  Kizam-ui-Muik's  enemies,  deprived  him  of  bis  office; 
and  the  aged  minister  was  soon  afterward  assassinated  by  one  of  the  followers  of  Hussun 
Suliah,  the  chief  of  the  aseaasinB  (q.v.),  and  the  mortal  enemy  of  the  good  ei-viiier. 
Hospitals,  caravansaries,  bridges,  rtmda,  and  canals  attest  the  zeal  with  which  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  empire  were  furthered;  while  the  colieges  of  Bassora,  Ispahan, 
and  Herat,  the  law -college  of  Bagdad,  and  the  observatory  (the  Brst  in  Asia)  of  the  same 
city  indicate  the  care  bestowed  on  ttie  promotion  of  literature  and  science.  Melek  Shah, 
under  whom  the  empiroof  the  Seijuks  had  attained  the  height  of  its  power  and  splendor, 
laid  a  sure  foundation  for  its  rapid  decline  by  subdividing  it  into  a  number  of  separate 
principalities,  all  professedly  subject  to  the  central  state  of  Iran  or  Bagdad.  The  chief 
of  tbese  principalities  were :  1.  The  central  state  of  ttu  Seljula  of  Iran,  whoee  ruler  was 
tiie  vizierof  the  caliph,  and  exercised  direct  authority  over  northern  and  western  Persia  to 
Ibe  borders  of  the  Arabian  deserL  The  chief  monarchs  of  ttiis  branch  were  Mohammed 
Shah,  whose  generals  warred  with  the  crusaders  in  Palestine,  and  sultan  Gonjar,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  Seljuk  princes,  great  both  in  BUCC^fB  and  misfortune.  This 
branch  was  annihilated  in  1194  by  tlie  shah  of  Khaurezm.  a.  The  Seljvltt  of  Kerman. 
who  were  annihilated  in  1191  by  the  Ghuz  TiiTkomans.  B.  I7,e  SetjtJa  of  leonium.  who 
ruled  over  Asia  Minor,  and  whose  founder  was  Soliman,  a  gTeat-gtancison  of  Seljuk. 
This  branch  endured  for  234  years— from  1075  to  1299— and  during  tliat  period  was 
cngn,Q;ed  in  numerous  wars  with  the  Byzantines  and  willi  die  crusaders,  bolii  of  whom 
learned  to  dread  its  power.  During  its  last  years  it  was  tributary  to  the  Mongols;  and 
in  13B9  the  present  Turkish  empire  rose  on  the  ruins  of  its  power  (see  Othmas).  4. 
ihe  Bdjukt  of  Aleppo,  who  ruled  from  1079  till  their  extinction  in  Hit  6.  Ihe  Seijvk* 
of  Motal,  wlio  were  speedily  supplanted  by  aZtabtgt,  or  independent  governors,  of  wifiom 
Zenghi,  and  his  renowned  son,  Noureddin  {q.v.}.  were  the  most  celebrated.  6,  Tht  .'W- 
juka  ofDama»ev*,  an  offshoot  (1096)  from  the  Aleppo  principality,  which  lasted  till  1155, 
when  it  was  put  an  end  to  bj  Noureddin,  7.  Ihe  Mjukt  of  Mardrin.  who  only  appear 
in  common  history  as  the  allies  of  the  8el  juks  of  leonium,  Mosul,  Aleppo,  and  Damas- 
cus, against  the  mighty  crusading  armies  of  western  Europe.  And  9.  The  8e(juti  of 
Khaiirefm  (iOiiva),  who  founded  a  great  empire,  including  the  whole  of  the  country 
within  the  Jaxartes,  the  Bolor  mountains,  the  Indus,  the  sea  of  Oman,  -and  the  Persian 
gulf;  but  the  last  monarch,  Allah  .cd -din  Mohammed  Sbah,  having  wantonly  put  to  death 
some  Mongol  merchants  who  were  pursuing  their  avocations  within  his  dominions,  was 
doomed  to  destruction  by  the  terrible  Qcnglils  Khan  (q.v.),  who  crossed  the  Sir-Daria, 
conquered  Transoxlana.  defeated  Mohammed's  armies,  and  drove  the  shah  himself  to 
take  refuge  in  an  island  of  the  Caspian,  where  he  died.  The  advance  of  the  Mongols 
was  gallantlj;  opposed  by  Mohammed's  celebrated  son,  Jelal-ed-din,  who  twice  defeated 
them;  but  being  totally  routed  (1331)  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Indus,  by  Genghis  himself, 
lie  plunged  his  horse  into  the  Indus,  and  safely  reached  Ihe  opposite  t«nk,  none  of  hJa 
enemies  daring  to  follow  him.  The  whole  of  this  extensive  empire  now  fell  under 
Mongol  domination. 

SELEIHK,  Alexandbb.    See  JcAir  Fgrnaiidbz. 

SELSIBE,  a  parliamentary  and  royal  borough,  pariah  and  market  town,  capital  of 
the  county  of  Selkirkshire,  Scotland,  on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  famous  field  of 
Phiilphaugh,  where  gen,  David  Leslie  defeated  Montrose  and  cru^ed  the  cause  of  klne 
Charles  in  Scotland,  80  m,  s.s.e.  of  Edinburgh.  The  county  bulldlnas  (opened  1870). 
the  old  (own-hall,  with  a  spire  UO  ft.  high,  and  the  monuments  to  sir  Walter  Scott  and 
to  Mungo  Park  are  the  principal  archit«etural  features.  Selkirk  has  large  woolen- 
mills.  Tweeds,  hosiery,  and  blankets  are  the  chief  articles  of  mannfacture.  Pop,  '91 
«387.    Selkirk  Joins  with  Hawick  and  Galashiels  in  sending  one  member  to  parliament. 


Bolklrk  comnunda  a  rolendld  vlev  acroee  the  Talle^  or  hao^  in  which  the  Bttrick  and 
TaiTow  meeL  It  1b  vithla  a  few  miles  of  many  of  the  most  famous  localltlea  in  Scot- 
land, and  la  a  favoiito  etarting-point  for  toumts  deairous  of  ezplorioK  the  "Scoti" 
ooontiy,  the  "  forest,"  the  Yarrow,  and  St.  Uory's  loch.  Upward  of  a  ttuadrad  fight- 
ing men  went  from  Selkirk  to  join  klog  James  in  his  fatal  march  to  Flodden;  of  these. 


"  Bouters  of  Selkirk"  are  commemorateil  in  song  and  31017. 

SKLZIBKiHI&E,  in  ancient  times  called  £ttrick  Forest,  Is  bounded  hj  the  counties 
of  Midlothian,  Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Peebles,  on  the  n.,  e.,  s.,  and  w.  respecUvelj,  ,> 
it  extends  in  length  from  n.  to  a.  about  28  m.,  and  from  e.  tow.  ]6toI8m.,  and  con- 
Bists  mainly  of  the  two  parallel  valleys  through  which  Sow  the  rivers  Ettrick  and  Tar- 
row.  Its  area  la  267  sq.  m.  It  Is  in  a  great  meaaore  a  pastoral  eoanty,  and  aotne  of  the 
hills  are  of  considerable  altitude,  the  hlehest  of  which  Is  Dun  Hig  (2433  ft).  The  hills 
are  rounded  at  the  top  Instead  of  peaked,  and  are  covered  generally  with  grass,  affording 
excellent  pasturage,  but  Id  some  places  with  heather.  The  arable  land,  situated  fi«m 
nearly  300  to  800  ft.  above  sea-level,  and  bearing  the  proportion  of  about  one-sevenUi  of  the 
area,  is,  in  general,  of  a  light  soil,  end  produces  the  ordinary  crops  in  aljunduice. 
Besides  the  Ettrick  and  Yarrow,  the  Tweed,  Gala,  and  Caddon  fiow  tlnnugh  parts  of 
the  county.  The  banks  of  several  of  these  are  beautifully  wooded;  but  the  eitensive 
woods  from  which  the  couDty  originally  took  its  name  of  ttie  Forest,  have  dlsappeared- 
The  county  of  Selkirkshire  contains  some  very  Inlereallng  hlBtorical  scenes,  among 
which  la  the  field  of  Philiphaugh,  where  the  marquis  of  Montrose  was  defeated  by  the 
Covenanters  under  gen.  Leslie.  Oakwood  Castle,  In  ruins,  was  the  residence  of  the 
famooa  wizard,  HIchael  Scott :  and  Newark,  also  in  ruins,  was  the  residence  of  Anoe, 
ducheas  of  Buocleuch,  where  the  Lay  of  the  Latt  MinUrtl  Is  represented  by  Scott  a» 
having  been  sung.  Selkirkshire  is  pretty  well  appointed  for  roads.  The  Hawick  line 
of  the  North  British  railway  runs  for  a  short  distance  along  Its  border,  from  which,  at 
Oalaahiels,  there  is  a  branch  to  Selkirk ;  and  the  North  British  line  from  Edinburgli  to 
Peebles  pasaea  through  its  northern  end  from  Innerleithen  to  Galashiels,  a  distance  of 
about  12  mUea.  Selkirkshire  and  Peeblessldie  conjoined  return  one  member  to  par- 
Uament    Pop.  ■81,  25,564  ;  -Bl,  27,712. 

SELLA,  Qcmmto,  1627-64 ;  b.  and  d.  Blella,  Italy :  was  educated  at  the  nnlv.  of 
Ttuin,  and  at  the  school  of  Mines,  Paris.  He  was  for  a  time  prof,  in  the  Turin  mining 
academy.  He  held  the  position  of  minister  of  finance  three  tim«s  between  the  years 
1863  and  1S78.    As  a  sdeniist.  Ills  reputation  was  not  inferior  to  Ills  reputation  as  a 


;,  William  TonifQ,  ll.d.,  was  bom  In  Butherlandshlre  in  1826,  and  woe 

educated  at  Glasgow  University  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  In  1851  he  was  assistant 
to  the  Professor  of  Bumanitv  in  Glasgow,  and  in  1856  went  to  St.  Andrew's  as 
aasisiant  to  the  professor  of  Greek,  whom  he  succeeded  six  vears  later.  In  186S,  he 
was  made  professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Ediuburgh.  Proffsaor  Sellar 
has  written  ifcman  Poel»  of  Gie  BeptiHie  [19^,  2  ed.,  1889),  Itoman  PoeU  (f  tiu  Augtitlaa 
Age  (1877),  and  also  contributed  articles  on  Latin  Literature,  and  essays  on  various 
■vbjecta  to  the  periodicals.    He  died  in  1889. 

SELICA,  city  and  co.  aaat  of  Dallas  CO.,  Ala. ;  on  the  Alabama  river  and  the  Birmlng- 
bam,  Selroa,  and  New  Orleans,  the  Louisville  and  Nashville,  the  Mobile  and  Birming- 
ham the  Southern,  and  the  Western  of  Alabama  railroads;  60  miles  w.  of  Montgomerj-. 
During  the  dvll  war  it  was  one  of  the  most  important  interior  places  in  the  confederacy, 
having  an  arsenal,  gun-foundry,  and  extensive  powder  works,  and  waa  held  by  the  con- 
federates till  within  a  few  days  of  gen.  Lee's  surrender.  It  contains  Selma  university 
(Bapt )  Dallas  academy,  Burrell  school  for  colored  pupils,  T.  M.  C.  A.,  national  and 
aUte  banks,  electric  lighu,  and  extensive  cotton  factories,  iron  works,  railroad  machine 
and  car  wheel  plants,  planing  milL  cotton-s«ed  oil  mlU,  ice-factory,  and  other  industries. 
It  has  rwular  steamboat  communication  with  Mobile,  and  large  trade  in  cotton,  lumber, 
coal,  andiron.     Pop.  '90,  7622. 

aSL'TIBB  WATES  (commonly  but  incorrectly  written  tOlttr  wiaUr).  takes  its  namo 
from  the  village  of  Lower  Selters  near  Limburg,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  where  several 

airings  united;  in  one  badn,  yield  6,000  cubic  ft  an  hour  of  this  sparklingandefterves- 
ng  mineral  water.  lU  chief  ingredients  are  carbonic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  com- 
mon salt.  It  acta  as  a  mild  stimulant  of  the  mucous  membranes  and  as  a  diuretic;  and 
k  applied  in  chronic  disorders  of  the  digestive,  respiratory,  and  urinary  owans.  It  is 
much  recommended  as  a  beverage,  either  alone  or  with  sugar,  to  those  suffering  from 
liver  complaint,  and  in  hot  climates  and  Beasona.  More  than  li  millions  of  Jars  or  bot- 
tles of  this  famous  water  are  exported  yearly  to  all  quarters  of  tlie  world,  affordmg  to 
tbe  state  a  revenue  of  above  £8,000.  The  spring  was  discovered  early  in  the  16th  c. 
but  was  at  flnt  so  little  prized,  that  In  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  it  was  rented  for  4b, 
TTie  water  la  little  dnmk  at  the  spring.  Artificial  selieiB  water  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured both  tm  a  latge  scale  and  fordomestic  use.     Bee  AArated  Watbhs. 
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— , »  AueuBTua,  d  d.;  b.  Engtaod,  ISM:  educated  at  St.  idba'a  col 

lege,  Cambridge;  tutw  at  Eton,  and  for  a  wM]e  recbw  at  Windsor;  conseciMed  in  1811 
bishop  of  New  Zealand,  wbeie  he  labored  for  many  Tears.  In  1867  he  waa  aiwioiiited 
Uihop  of  LichfleM.  In  1874  be  vldted  tlw  United  Sutes  and  Canada.  His  published 
works  UK:  Are  Ckttiudrat  InttUuUoiu  VklMtT  Sermon*:  Tribal  AMOuti* (* the BOie;  Tlt§ 
Work  Iff  Ohrut  in-the  Win-td.  His  brother  William,  180fr-?S,  was  professor  <a  diviiiitT  at 
Oambridge  io  1899,  and  one  of  the  Sndiah  reviserB  of  the  auUurlzed  waion  of  the  Old 
Testameut.     Bp.  Belwyn  d.  1878. 

BKLWTF  OOLLSeK.    Bee  Cambbidob,  UmrmterTr  of. 

SKM'JfBOBB  (troin  ilma,  a  sign,  and  pAtrd,  I  bear)  was  the  name  applied  to  the  syv- . 
tem  of  telegr^)hy  in  use  before  theapplicstionof  the  Mectric  current.  Semaphores  wero 
drat  established  by  the  French  in  1794,  aa  a  plan  foicoDTeying  intelligence  from  the  c^>- . 
ital  to  the  armies  on  the  frontier.  In  the  fMlowing  year,  lord  QeotgeMunay  Introduced ' 
them  in  England:  and  by  their  means  the  tmard  of  admiralty  were  placed  within  a  few 
minutes  of  Deal,  Portsmouth.  orPlymouth.  These  semaphores  consisted  of  towers  built 
at  interrals  of  from  B  to  10  m.,  on  cranmandlng  sites.  On  the  top  of  each  tower  was  the 
telegraph  aDpaiKtiu,  which  at  first  comprised  6  ahuttera  airoD^  in  8  frames,  br  the 
<q)emnff  and  shuttiag  of  wluch,  in  rarious  combinations,  6S  distinct  nrnalH  could  be 
formed^  In  1816  air  Home  Popham  sntistituled  a  maat  willi  3  arms,  eimilar  to  many  of 
the  pneent  railway  signals.  The  arms  were  worked  from  within  the  tower  by  winches 
in  the lo<A-ont  room,  whereapowerfultelesoopein^therdliecUoncooslantly  commanded 
the  mast  of  the  next  station.  If  a  fog  set  in  at  any  point  on  tiie  route,  the  message  was 
delayed;  otherwise,  when  a  sharp  look-out  was  kept,  the  transmission  was  very  rapid. 
For  Instance,  the  hour  of  one  by  Greenwich  time  was  always  communicated  to  Porta- 
mouth  when  the  txill  fell  at  Greenwiclk;  the  aeniaphores  were  ready  for  the  message,  and 
it  commonly  passed  from  Liondoii  to  Portsmouth  and  the  acknowledgment  back  to  Lon- 
•don  within  three-quarters  of  a  mtnnte.  Each  station  waa  in  the  charge  of  a  naval  officer 
— usually  a  lieut,— with  one  or  two  men  under  htm.  To  save  Uie  cost  of  this  establish- 
.ment,  tlte  Deal  and  Plrmouth  linea  fell  into  disuse  aoon  after  the  peace  of  1815;  and  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  electric  tel««Taph  being  incoaleatable,  the  P(»tsmouUt  line  sent 
Its  last  message  Dec.  81,  1847,  and,  on  land  at  uiat,  the  semaphore  closed  its  career  of 
usefulnees  for  erer.  In  calm  weather,  when  flags  will  not  extend,  semaphores  are 
employed  onboard  ship  as  a  means  of  signal  log  from  vessel  to  vessel,  or  totheshoie;  in 
such  a  case,  the  post  containing  the  anus  Is  morable,  and  caa  he  teadUy  sliipped  or 
unshipped  near  the  stem.     8ee  also  SiONAija. 

BEKBRIOH,  Hasoeli^  (real  name,  Paxbdi  Habzeixotb  Kocmaiiska),  vocalist, 
was  bom  at  I^mberg,  Aostria,  February  18,  1SC8.  and  for  some  years  studied  the  piano 
and  violin.  While  tajdog  piano  lessons  from  LIsit  at  Vienna,  her  splendid  voice  was 
discovered,  and  she  was  at  once  sent  to  Ullan  to  study  singing.  She  made  her  dtbat  In 
opera  at  Athens  In  I  Furiiani,  In  1877,  appeared  at  Dresden  in  1879,  and  remained  at  the 
Koyal  opera  house  till  1880.  She  soon  became  a  great  favorite  in  the  characters  of 
Zerlina,  Suiajiaa,  Co>utan£«,  Xarthn,  and  Zuao,  In  1880  she  made  her  flret  appearance 
in  Ijondon.  Mile.  Sembrich  has  song  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  has  l>een 
received  everywhere  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  In  1688-4  she  was  a  member  of  Mr. 
Abbev'a  Italian  Opera  Company  at  New  York,  where  she  created  a  great  sensation. 
She  signed  an  engagement  In  I8BS  with  the  Theatre  of  Barcelona,  and  continued  her 
foreign  tours  unUI  1886,  when  she  returned  to  Paris.  She  reappeared  in  New  York 
in  1®7. 

ira'wt  {n  heraldry.  When  a  charge  is  repeated  an  Indefinite  numlter  of  times  ao  as  to 
produce  the  uipearance  of  a  pattern,  the  term  «mJ  (sometimes  a»penad  or  povdm^  is 

S plied  to  it.  When  a  field  Is  eem£,  it  Is  treated  as  if  It  were  cnt  out  of  a  larger  extent 
■urtace,  some  of  the  charges  being  divided  by  the  outline  of  the  shield. 
BEHBRAB'FSB,  ■  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  anacar^acta.  Tl>e  MABXina 
Nm-  of  India  is  8.  anoMrduim,  a  tree  50  ft.  high,  growing  on  mountains.  The  swollen 
receptacle  of  the  flower  becomes  a  succulent  nuit,  eatable  when  roasted,  but  astringent 
and  acrid  when  raw.  On  the  receptacle  is  seated  the  nut,  which  U  heart-shaped  and 
black  condsUng  of  a  kernel — not  unwholesome,  although  rarely  eaten — surrounded  by 
two  skins,  between  which  is  a  black  acrid  juice.  This  juice  is  used  In  medicine  aa  an 
external  application  to  heal  rheumatism,  etc.  It  is  also  in  general  use  la  India  formaric- 
iug  cotton  cloth;  and  the  color  is  improved,  and  runnine  provenled,  by  the  addition  of  a 
htile  quicklime  and  water.  The  wood  of  the  tree  contalDS  so  much  acrid  Juice  that  it  is 
dangerous  to  work  upon. 
SB'IIELE,    See  Bacchus. 

a'UQTOIira,  BKmaii  Cisx,  and  Sbmkk  Cohtra.  See  ABTransrA. 
BBMIBSBIA,  a  t.  of  Servia  (q.v.),  capital  of  province  of  Fodunavlje,  stands  amid 
romantic  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dauuba,  S6  m.  B.s.e.  of  Belgrade.  The  Inhab- 
itants, who  numbered  In  1690,  S13A,  are  employed  principally  In  wine  culture,  in 
breeding  hogs,  and  in  general  trade.  It  was  at  one  time  the  seat  of  the  Servian  kings; 
and  It  has  been  ftequently  stormed  by  the  nations  who  have  contended  for  the  Danube 
from  the  middle  ages  to  the  present  century. 

SEHE8TEE,  literally  a  period  of  six  months.  A  name  given  In  Germany  to  each  of 
the  two  terms  Into  which  the  university  year  Is  divided :  Ibe  summer  semester  and  the 
winter  semester.     The  name  Is  sometimes  used  In  this  country  also,  as  at  Tassar  college. 


culai  or  elliptical  in  form  — ^ —  and  is  adopted  as  the  integer  or  measure-note,  the  other 
notes— minim,  crotchet,  quaver,  etc. — bring  proportional  parts  of  It. 

HEKI-DB1II-SEKI4TJAVZB,  a  musical  note,  of  which  8  are  equiralent  to  a  quaver, 

82  to  a  minim,  and  64  to  a  semlbnTa.    It  is  repieMDted  thua,     B        or  in  groupa 


tins,  : 

BSMUiOLES,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians,  oii^nallj  a  vagrant  branch  of  the  Creeka, 

•rbose  niuae,  Seminole,  Bignifies  wild  or  recklesB.  In  ITOS  they  aided  in  driviDg  the 
Appalaches  from  Florida;  and  in  1817  tliey  Joined  with  the  Creeks  and  some  negroes 
who  had  taken  refuge  with  them,  ravaged  the  white  settlements  in  Qeorgia,  plundering 
plautatlouB,  and  carrying  o9  slavee,  nhuro  they  refused  to  surrender.  Gen,  Jackson,  sent 
to  punieh  them,  took  at  the  same  time  several  Spanish  forts,  and  hastened  the  negotia- 
tions which  ended  in  the  cession  of  Florida  to  the  United  States.  At  thiscession  In  1823, 
tlw  Seminoles  engaged  to  retire  into  the  interior,  and  not  molest  the  settlers;  but  as  tlie 
negroes  continued  to  take  refuge  with  Uiem,  •  treaty  was  made  with  some  of  the  chiefs, 
la  1832,  for  the  removal  of  the  whole  tribe  west  of  the  Mississippi.  This  treaty  wts 
repudiated  by  the  trihe,  at  the  instigatioD  of  Oaceola  (q.  v. ),  one  of  their  chiefs ;  and  ii 
war  commenced  against  a  handful  of  saragas,  which  lasted  eight  years,  and  cost  thou- 
«nds  of  lives,  and  ten  milUoiu  ot  doUars.  In  the  end,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  wen; 
removed  to  the  Indian  territory  on  the  borders  of  Arkansas. 

SKUPAUTIR  8K',  a  province  of  Rnsstan  Central  Asia,  Is  bounded  on  the  e.  and  s. 
by  Tomsk,  the  Chinese  empire,  and  Turkestan.  Ai«a,I84,S31  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  581,581. 
It  is  separated  from  Torkestan  on  the  south  by  the  Alexandrian  monntains,  in  lat.  42° 
W  n.,  and  It  Is  traversed  by  several  other  mountain  chains.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Irtish,  lit,  and  Choi;  and  among  the  lakes  are  those  of  Isaik-Kul,  Ala-Eul,  and 
Balkaafa.     Semipalatlnsk  (pop.  '63, 38,960)  is  the  capital. 

BEKI-FELA'SUnsil,  a  modification,  as  the  name  Impllee,  of  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pelagians  as  to  the  powers  of  the  human  will,  and  aa  to  the  effects  to  be  attributed  to  the 
action  of  lim  supernatural  grace  of  God,  and  of  the  divine  decree  for  the  predestination 
of  the  elect.  The  Pelagians,  discarding  altogether  the  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  Adam, 
and  the  idea  that  the  powers  of  the  human  wfll  had  been  weakened  through  original  sin, 
taught  that  man,  without  any  superoatural  gift  from  God,  is  able,  by  his  own  natural 
powers,  lo  fulfill  the  entire  law,  and  to  do  every  act  which  la  neceaaary  for  the  attain- 
ment of  eternal  lite.  Tlie  condemnation  of  this  doctrine  by  the  several  councils  held  (n 
the  early  part  of  the  6th  c.  la  capable  ot  various  constructions,  and  has  been  urged  by 
some  to  the  extreme  of  denying  altogether  the  liberty  ot  man,  and  convertiiig  the  human 
will  Into  ft  merely  passive  Instrument,  whetlier  of  dlyiue  grace  upon  the  one  hand,  or  of 
rinful  concupiscence  upon  the  other.  The  writings  of  St.  Augusline  on  this  controversy 
have  been  differently  construed  by  different  Christian  communions  (see  Pbi-aoianibm); 
and  the  same  diversity  of  opinion  existed  in  his  own  day.  Among  those  who,  dissenting 
from  the  extreme  view  of  Pelagiua,  at  the  same  time  did  not  go  to  the  full  length  o!  the 
Augustiniun  writings  in  opposition  to  Pelagius,  were  some  monks  of  the  southern  prov. 
inces  of  Gaul  and  especially  of  Marseilles,  whence  their  school  was  called  Masailian, 
from  the  Latin  name  (Jfowfita)  of  that  city.  Of  these  leaders,  the  chief  was  a  priest 
named  Caaaian,  who  had  been  a  deacon  at  Constantinople.  Of  the  system  which 
he  propounded,  without  going  into  the  details,  although  many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
curious  and  interesting,  it  will  be  enough  to  say  tliat  it  upheld  the  sufflciency  of 
man's  natural  powers  only  so  far  as  regmTlH  the  first  act  of  conversion  to  Goa  and 
the  initial  act  of  man's  repentance  for  am.  Every  man  naturally  possesses  the  capa- 
bility of  beginning  the  work  of  self-conversioD ;  but  for  all  ulterior  acts,  as  well  as 
for  the  completion  of  Justiflcatlon,  the  assistance  of  God's  grace  Is  indispensable.  The 
Semi-Fela^n  doctrine  Is  often  confounded  with  that  of  the  MoUniatic  (sea  Molina) 
ecboot  ofRoman  Catholic  theology;  but  there  is  one  essenthil  difference,  vis.,  that  the 
latter  perrfstently  maintain  the  necessity  of  grace  for  all  supernatural  acts,  even  for  the 
banning  of  conversion,  although  they  are  gpnerally  represented  as  agreeing  with  the 
Beml-Pela^nsas  to  the  mode  of  eipiaining  the  freedom  of  the  human  will  actiogunder 
the  influence  of  divine  grace.  The  chief  wntera  in  the  controveray  were  Prosper,  Hilary, 
and  Fulgentius;  and  the  question  was  referred  to  Celesllne,  bishop  of  Rome  in  481.  It 
continued,  however,  to  ha  agitated  in  the  west  for  a  considerable  time.  Faustus,  bishop 
of  Ries  toward  the  end  of  the  Bth  c,  revived  the  error,  and  it  was  condemned  in  a 
council  held  at  Aries  in  476,  and  still  later  In  a  synod  (the  second)  hold  at  Orange  (Aran- 
rio)  in  535,  and  again  in  the  third  council  of  Valence  In  B80. 

EBKIUDATSS,  a   musical    note,    represented    thus,     —*       or    in   groupa  thus. 


il  principle  I 
;nle8,  In  cer 


r  I"  ^  F-  equivalent  In  value  to  ^  of  a  quaver,  J  of  »  crotchet,  f  of  a  minim,  or  ^  of 

agemibreve.  The  iVoi^iM  Jfunniof  Qafurlus  (Miliui,  1498)  ctHttaina  the  earlieet  mention 
of  the  semiquaver.  This  note  occurs  rarelj  ht  the  printed  polTphonic  music  of  the  16tb 
centuiy  in  the  form  of  a  black  iDzenge-headed  note. 

■EKI-ftVI'STtBII,  a  fonn  of  mystical  asceticism  which,  wliile  it  adopts  the  Uieoreti- 
'  ~~'  7iple  tltat  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  soul  is  that  of  passive  contemplation,  and 
n  certain  condltiona  of  the  soul,  the  uecessltj  of  piajer  or  other  active  manifea- 
u.ur7u.>  .if  virtue,  yet  maintains  the  incompatibility  of  Uus  passive  contemplation  with 
any  externa!  sinfiD  or  sensual  action.  The  Semi-Quietistfl  thus  differed  from  the  groaaes 
Bectaries  referred  to  under  QuiXTiOTS. 

SEKIB'AICIS.    See  Aasrsu. 

SEKITIC.    See  Bumnnc. 

SKiaiOBI,  in  music.  The  name  given  to  the  smaller  Intervals  in  tlie  diatonic  scale, 
ee  E  F  or  B  C,  in  which  the  ratio  is  as  15  to  19.— In  the  pianofoTt«,  the  Interval  between 
any  two  notes  between  wlilch  no  other  note  is  Interposed,  BBCtoCSorE)}to  B,  iaa 
semitone. 

BEMLEa,  JOHAHH  Saloho,  one  of  the  most  influential  Oerman  theologians  of  tlie 
18th  c.  was  born  Dec.  18,  1T2C,  at  Saalfeld,  where  his  father  was  arohdeacon;  educated 
at  Ualle,  and  in  1740  went  to  Coburcaa  ptofeseoT  at  the  Kfmnaaium.  In  llitl  he  was 
appointed  a  professor  of  tbeolo^  at  Halle,  where  he  laoKht  with  Kteat  saccess ;  and  six 
years  htter,  became  director  of  uie  theological  seminary  Uinb.  He  died  Har.  14,  1791. 
Bemlerwas,  in  the  eariy  part  of  his  student-career,  s<HnewhM  of  a  Pietist,  but  the  pre- 
lectionB  of  Bigm.  Jak.  Baomgarlen  may  be  said  to  liBTe  revolaUonized  his  religious  con- 
victions, and  swung  him  round  to  rationalism,  of  which  he  was  the  first  syetematic 
exponent,  Setulers  rationalism,  however,  was  always  moderate  in  degree,  though  defi- 
nite enough  in  Mid.  As  a  tbinlter,  he  was  deficieot  in  philosophical  consistency  and 
breadth  of  view;  and  as  a  writer  he  possessed  no  llteisry  skill  or  grace;  hut  his  worka 
are  valuable  for  the  spirit  of  historical  criticism  by  wliich  they  are  pervaded.  The 
principal  are:  Apparatut  ad  lOiarfUtm  Yettrit  TettamaUi  Inierpretatumem  (Halle,  1778), 
AbhaiwuTts  ^>on  wr  Untarwch/ang  <I«*£iin0n<(4  vols.,  Halle,  1771-76),  De  Damoniaeim 
(Halle,  1760),  UmstdndUeiii  Vnienuehufig  der  DatnunittAm  Lavle  (Ba.ae,  1102).  Vermieh 
mner  BtbUKAen  Daemotiologit  (Halle,  1776),  BeUota  Capita  Eutoria  Eeelenatlica  (8  vols., 
Halle,  1767-49),  GommmtaUotui  Eutoriea  de  AiOiqvo  Ckrittianarvm  8taiii&  vols.,  Hallfl 
1771-73),  Verrach,  ChrittUcher  JahrbUcher  Oder  autfuhrUelie  TdbeBMi  aber  dit  Kirehtirgv- 
niKiehtebiMavftJahr.  1600  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1783^),  Obeenatitmet  wvm.  guibm  SMoria 
Chriitianorum  u»que  ad  CoiMantiTmm  Magnwm  iSutlratur  (Halle,  1734). — See  liiB 
Lebemtage  (Halle,  1791),  H.  Schmld,  Die  Thtalogie  Semler't  (1868),  and  Tholuck  in  his 
Vermiichlt  Sdirijita. 

BIKLm,  a  city  in  Croatla-Slavonia,  Austria-Hungary,  stands  on  a  tongue  of  land  at 
the  lunctlon  of  the  Save  and  Danube,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  latter,  opposite  Belgrade. 
Within  recent  years  the  town  has  been  much  Improved,  though  even  yet  a  sub- 
urb consisting  of  mud  huts  thatched'with  reeds  stretches  along  the  Danube.  The  only 
noteworthy  eaiflces  are  the  churches,  the  German  theater,  and  the  lazaretto  (Oontamat), 
the  chief  quarantine  station  in  the  whole  of  the  military  frontier.  At  this  institution, 
travelers  crossing  from  Turkey  are  compelled  to  remain  a  greater  or  less  time — some- 
times 40  dajre— in  proportion  to  the  violence  and  proximity  of  the  plague.  The  reason 
why  the  principal  lazaretto  Is  here  is  that  Semlin  is  Che  great  seat  of  t&  Turco- Austrian 
trana!^trade,  and  the  princimi  feny  for  passengers  from  Christendom  to  the  land  of  the 
Moslem,    Pop.  '90,12,838.— For  a  graphic  notice  of  Semlin,  see  Einglake's  Eoffien. 


a  mountain  on  the  borders  of  Styriaand  Austria,  and  44  English  m. 

'.  by  w,  from  Vienna,  is  4,416  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Vienna,  Grfttz,  and 
Trieste  Kulway  has  been  carried  across  this  mountain  by  a  series  of  ingenious  engineer- 
log  contrivances.     Bee  Olooonitz. 

SEUEfl,  Rapbakl,  American  naval  officer,  was  b,  in  Maryland,  Sept  27, 1809;  In 
1880  entered  as  midshipman  in  the  sloop  of  war  Lexington,  and  Was  employed  in  the 
service  as  passed  midshipman  and  lieutenant  until  1856,  when  be  attained  the  rank  of 
commander.  In  1858  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  lighthouse  board,  but  resigned 
Mar.  36,  1861,  joined  Che  naval  service  of  the  coufederato  states,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  war  steamer  Sumter.  The  career  of  Captain  Semmes  until  the 
sinking  of  his  famous  ship,  the  AUtimma,  by  the  American  war  steamer  Kearaarge,  Is 
described  at  length  in  the  article  At,*th-m*  He  returned  to  America,  and  was  elected, 
judge  of  probate  at  Mobile,  Alabama  ;  but  being  prohibited  by  the  federal  authorities,  be 
was.  in  1866.  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  a  southern  university.  He 
published  8emee  Afioat  and  Aihore  Daring  the  Mexican  War  (1851),  Campaigno/  Oenemi 
Scott  in  the  Vaaey_of  Mexico  {1B53),  the  Crviee  ^  tA<  Alabama  (1864),  Memoir  of  Servin 
Aficat  Daring  the  War  between  tAe  State*  (1869).    He  d.  1877. 


E'cm,  a  genus  of  monkey^  nativea  of  the  east,  haTlDg  &  rerj  long,  Hlen- 

der,  powerfully  muscular,  although  not  prehensUo  tail.  The  canine  teeth  are  long,  but 
the  molar  teeth  are  more  tuberculous  than  In  the  gibbon  (q.v.)  and  other  allied  monkeys, 
indicating  a  greater  aptitude  for  vegetable  food.  With  this  the  structure  of  the  stomach 
corregponda,  which  U  very  remarkable,  and  different  from  that  of  all  other  animala; 
consisting  of  a  cardiac  pouch,  slightly  bifld  at  the  extremity;  a  very  wide  middle  por. 
tion,  formed  of  numerous  pouches  or  sacs;  and  a  very  loiw  canal,  furnished  with 
sac«  at  its  commencement,  but  simple  to~yard  Its  termination.  Professor  Owen  has  been 
careful,  however,  to  point  out  that  these  three  portions  do  not  correspond  to  any  of  the 
parts  of  ttie  stomach  of  a  ruminant  animal,  not  exhibiting  any  such  diversities  in  their 
mtenul  surface.  The  species  are  numerous.  The  entellus  (a.  v.)  monkey  is  one  of  titem. 
Another  is  the  negro  monkey  {3,  tnaarxti)  of  Java,  remarluble  for  its  jet-black  color  and 
long  mlky  liair. 

BIKOLI'HA  (Scmola  or  Semoule),  an  article  of  tooi  much  used  in  France  and  Italy, 
and  to  a  snuili  extent  in  Britain,  and  other  countries.  It  consitts  of  particles  of  wheat 
varying  In  size  from  grains  of  sand  to  small  millet.  Only  the  hard-grained  wheats 
of  spun,  Odessa,  and  southern  Italy  are  adapted  for  maiung  it;  these  tmrd  wlieats  aro 
not  easily  reduced  to  flour,  and  smali  particles  escape  !)eing  crushed  bv  the  mill-stones, 
and  will  not  pass  through  the  deves — these  constitute  semolina.  In  Prance  more  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  tliis  article  than  in  any  other  country;  and  as  it  fetches  a  higher  prica 
than  flour,  the  skillful  miller  so  adjusts  his  mill-stones  as  to  producea  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  grannlM  of  semolina  are  of  various  sizes,  and  they  are  carefuUv  separated  by 
dev«s,  the  opesings  of  which  aro  from  fine  to  coarse.  A  favorite  kind  of  bread  made  of 
the  coarser  kinds  of  semolina  (the  semoule  of  the  French)  is  sold  in  Paris  under  die 
name  of  gruau.  In  Italy  it  Is  used  in  making  polenta,  in  common  with  maize,  meal,  and 
millet:  and  in  Britain  it  is  used  for  puddings. 

BEKPAOH,  a  small  t  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Lucerne,  and  8  m.  by  rdlwa^ 
n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  on  thee,  shore  of  the  lake  of  Sempach.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls,  now  In  a  ruinous  condition,  has  a  population  of  a  little  over  1000, 
and  waa  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  confederate  cantons  agunst  tli^  Buabtan  and  Austrian 
assailants  In  the  14th  century.  Under  the  walls  of  Sempach  took  place  the  second  great 
conflict  of  the  confederated  Swiss  cantons  with  Austria.  LeopoliTB  army  of  4,000  horsa 
and  1400  foot  arrived  before  Sempacb  on  July  9,  1S96,  and  lound  itself  unexpectedly 
opposed  by  the  confederated  t^wiss  to  the  number  of  1800.  The  nature  of  the  ground 
being  unfitted  for  the  action  of  cavalry,  the  knights  dismounted,  and  formed  themselves 
into  a  solid  and  compact  body,  which  was  at  once  charged  by  the  Lucornero;  but  the 
wall  of  steel  was  Iropenetrable,  and  not  a  man  of  the  Austrlana  was  even  wountled,  wbllo 
W  of  the  bravest  of  Lucerne,  with  their  landamaa,  fell.  The  mountaineers  were  begin- 
ning to  despair  of  making  an  Impression  on  their  apparently  InvulneTsbla  opponents, 
wlien  Arnold  von  Wlnkeliied,  a  knight  of  Unlerwalden,  seized  with  a  noble  inspiration, 
rushed  forward,  grasped  with  outstretched  arms  as  many  pikes  as  he  could  reach,  buried 
them  in  his  bosom,  and  t>ore  them  by  his  weight  to  the  earth.  His  companions  rushed 
over  his  body  Into  the  breach  thus  made,  slaughtered  the  armor-encumbered  knights  Ilka 
•beep,  and  threw  the  remainder  into  the  utmost  confusion  and  dismay.  The  couflict 
continued  in  an  irregular  manner  for  some  time  longer,  but  the  result  wasa  decisive  vic- 
tory for  the  Swiss,  who  bad  lost  only  200  men ;  while  the  loss  of  the  Austriaus  was  tea 
times  as  great,  including  600  counts,  barons,  and  knights.  The  body  of  duke  Leopold, 
who  imd  throughout  displayed  the  most  obsUnate  valor,  was  found  next  day  buried 
amoncaheap  of  slain.  The  anniversaryofthisgreat  victory  is  still  celebrated  by  prayer 
and  tliJuikBgiving  on  the  field  of  batUe. 

KEXFEA,  QoTTFBiED,  1S0.3-7Q  ;  b.  Hamburg  ;  studied  architecture  In  Italy  and 
Greece;  professor  at  the  academy  of  art  in  Dr^en,  and  at  the  school  of  architecture 
1884-49;  became  involved  in  political  difficulties  and  went  to  London,  He  taught  at  the 
Roj^al  academy  for  a  few  years,  and  in  1898  went  to  Zurich  as  teacher  In  the  polytechnic 
institute.  His  greatest  works  are  the  observatory  at  Zurich,  the  festtheater  at  Munich,  the 
new  theaters  at  Dresden  and  Darmstadt,  and  the  museum  and  imperial  palace  in  Vienna. 
He  published  Die  tier  Elemeate  eler  Baitkunal  (1851),  and  J9er  St]/l  in  den  TechnUchen  und 
Ttkloniaehen  Kiiniten,  3  vols.  (1860-83). 

BEKFEBTITTrH,    See  Hotthe  leek. 

SEN,  Eebhub  Chundbr,  Babu,  b,  1888,  first  became  known  through  his  connection 
with  a  society  In  Calcutta  called  Lbe  Brahmo  SomaJ.  which  iie  joined  in  1857.  The  Soma] 
was  then  under  the  leadership  of  Debendra  Nath  Tagore,  and  aimed  at  the  abolition  of 
caste  and  the  malntenanceof  a  divine  wol^bip.  Chunder  Sen  became  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  the  younger  portion  of  the  Somaj,  who  wished  to  advance  more  rapidly  tlian  the  others 
were  willing  In  lollow.  In  186S  he  presented  to  Nath  Tagore  three  propositions,  intlmatiug 
that  if  reieclcd  a  separation  woula  ensue.  These  were:  1.  Thnt  tlie  eiLeriial  signs  of 
caste  distinction,  aa  the  Brahmanlcat  thread,  should  be  no  longer  used.  2.  That  none 
but  Brahmas  of  fair  ability  and  good,  moral,  pure  lives  should  l>e  allowed  to  conduct  the 
services  of  the  Soma].  8.  That  no  word  should  be  uttered  in  the  Somaj  in  contempt  or 
hiUred  of  other  Somajes.    The  flrat  was  rejected  as  too  radical.    A  division  resulted* 


.>gle 


Tagore  and  the  mlnoritj  calling  themselves  the  Adi  (oiigjnal)  Bomftj,  the  majoiiu^ 
becoming  known  as  the  "  progressive  Sonuj,"  of  which  Chunder  Ben  wu  the  acknowl- 
edged  leader.  Later  on  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Calcutta,  in  which  he  used  tbe  follow- 
Ine  eipreesioos  :  "  Ky  love  of  ClirlBt  coostraius  me  to  apeak  of  him.  The  Christ  who  ig 
advaDcinKiQ  all  directions  has  touched  India,  and  hence  the  uuestlan  she  asks.  Who  is 
Christ  ?  Though  often  defled  and  pereeculcd  by  the  world,  I  have  found  sweetnefls  and 
joy  unutterable  in  my  ma&ter  Jesua,  I  fell  at  his  feet,  saying,  Blessed  child  of  God. 
"wnen  ahall  others  see  (ho  light  that  Is  in  thee  f  He  did  not  accept  the  Mganized^ 
ecclesiastical  Christiani^of  l^urope  and  America,  demandiDg  for  IndiaaChnst  pre-'' 
seoted  in  oriental  forma  for  the  Hindu  mind.  In  1870  he  visited  England,  where  be  was 
most  cordially  received  by  scholars  and  eminent  ecclcdasts.  £nvr,  perhaps,  and 
undoubtedly  dislike  for  hia  fondness  of  extfraal  show,  sod  hatred  of  his  despotic  char- 
acter, produced  a  reaction  among  hia  followers,  and  when,  in  1ST8,  Sen,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  prima  movers  in  the  passage  of  the  law  against  child  marriage,  permitted  his 
daughter,  thirteen  y^ra  old.  to  wed  the  Rajah  of  Cutch  Bebar.  he  was  deposed  by 
some  of  his  congregation.  Many  former  adherents  withdrew,  and  formed.  May  15,  1878, 
the  Sadhara  or  Cothetic  Brahmo-SomaJ.  In  1881  he  celebrated  what  be  called  Uie  birth 
of  the  New  Dispensation.  (See  Bkahmi^Soiiaj.)  He  died  Jan.  4,  1884. 
SEVATE.    See  Rome. 


bills  in  congress  must  pass  both  houses  to  become  laws;  though  theee  may  originate  in 
eilher  house.  Of  special  functions,  the  senate  possesses  that  of  ratifyiog  treaties  with 
foreign  powers;  of  cocSrming  nominations  to  office  made  by  the  president,  and  of  sit- 
ting as  a  high  court  of  impeachment  in  case  of  the  trial  of  public  officials.  The  different 
States  have  each  an  upper  house  corresponding  in  Its  dntiee  and  powers  with  the  United 
Slates  senate.    Bee  United  Statkb.  ' 

BE5AT0BIU.  COITBTEBT  is  a  term  applied  to  an  unwritten  rule  that  has  full  cog- 
nizance in  the  parliamentary  code  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Witen  an  ex-Sen- 
ator is  nominated  for  any  office,  Senatorial  courtesy  demands  that  his  nomination  shall 
be  conflrmed  at  once  without  reference  to  any  committee.  A^ain,  if  the  two  Senators 
from  a  state  object  to  an  appointment  made  from  their  state,  the  unwritten  code 
requires  that  the  nomination  be  put  aside  indeflidlely  with  no  fnrthv  reason  than 
their  objections.  The  privileges  of  the  floor  in  spelling  for  so  long  aa  a  Senator 
chooses  is  also  said  to  come  under  the  same  rule. 

BBRAT'ITS  ACADZX'ICUB,  one  of  the  governing  bodies  in  the  Scottish  universitiea, 
consisting  of  the  principal  and  professors.  It  is  charged  with  the  superintendence  and 
regulation  of  discipline,  and  the  administration  of  the  university  property  and  revenue^ 
which  last  function,  since  the  universities  ScoUand  act  of  1868,  the  senalusexerciacs  sub- 
ject to  the  control  and  review  of  the  university  court.  Degrees  are  conferred  by  the 
senatus  through  the  chancellor  or  vice-chancellor.  The  priuciittl  is  president,  and, 
besides  his  deliberative  vote,  has  a  casting  vote.  Jn  his  absence,  the  senior  professor 
present  acts  as  chairman,  who  has  also  a,  double  vote.  One-tlurd  of  the  senatus  is 
required  to  form  a  quorum. 

SSNSAI,  an  imporl&nt  town  and  military  center  in  Japan  in  the  n.e.  of  the  main 
island,  aliout  10  m.  from  the  coast.  It  has  many  Christian  and  Greek  schools.  The 
town  manufactures  Urge  quantities  of  tn.ya,  etc.,  from  fossil  wood.     Pop,  '91,  6^10; 

SEBSOKIB  or  Bakdomtr  ItOTnTTAIBB.     See  Radou. 

BBNECA,  a  co.  In  central  New  York,  having  Cayuga  lake  and  Seneca  river  oa  the 
«.,  Seneca  lake,  forming  two-thirds  of  its  w.  boundory,  848  sq  m.:  pop.  '90,  28,2S7.  It 
Is  drained  by  the  Seneca  and  Clyde  rivers.    Co.  seats,  Ovid  and  Waterloo. 

SEHXCA,  a  co.  in  n.  Ohio,  Intersected  by  the  Lake  Erie  and  Western,  the  Cleveland. 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
railroads.  544  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  40,867.  It  Is  drained  by  the  Sandusky  river.  Honey 
Koek,  and  Green  creeks.     Co.  seat,  Tiffin. 

BEKBCA,  M.  Annscs,  the  rhetorician,  was  bom  at  Corduba  (Cordova)  In  Spain.  The 
time  of  hia  birth  is  doubtful,  probably  about  81  B.  c.  He  seema  to  have  been  in  Roue 
during  the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Augustus.  He  was  rich,  belonged  to  the  eques- 
trian order,  ani)  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  dlattngulshed  Komsns,  From  Rotne 
he  retnrnud  to  Spain,  where  he  married  Helria,  and  had  by  her  three  sons.  The  time 
ot  his  death  is  uncertain ;  but  he  probably  lived  till  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
and  died  In  Borne  or  Italy.  His  extant  works  are  Cuntroetriiirum  Libri  X.,  and  Suaaori- 
aram  Lib";  neither  of  which  la  complete.  They  are  elaborately  rhetorical  In  style,  but 
do  little  to  SQpport  the  fame  of  their  author,  who  is  more  remembered  for  his  prodigious 
memory  than  for  anything  else. 

BEmOA,  L.  ANN.£rs,  son  of  M.  Ainl^si'S,  and  a  celebrated  philosopher,  was  also 
bom  at  Corduba  a  tew  years  b.  c.  When  a  child,  he  was  brought  by  his  father  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  initiated  in  the  study  of  eloquence.     He  cared  more,  however,  for  phi- 


losophj,  in  which  hla  first  teacher  was  the  PjthBgoreaa  Botion,  whom  he  aft«rw&rd  Isft 
to  follow  Atlalus  the  Stoic.  He  trttTeled  in  Greece  and  Egypt;  and,  in  obedience  to 
ble  Tather's  wisbee,  be  pleaded  in  courts  of  law;  but,  notwithstandiog  hie  forensic  tii- 
umphs,  he  left  the  bar  from  fear  of  Csllgola'a  jealoaay.  On  entering  into  public  life,  he 
filled  tlie  office  of  qutestor,  and  bad  already  risen  hi^h  in  the  favor  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, when  he  was  accused  of  an  adulterous  connection  wltb  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Oer- 
manicus,  and  wife  of  Vinicius.     He  was  exiled  to  Cornea,  where  be  remained  for  elKbt 

f'eara,  deriving  from  philosophj'  what  cooBotation  be  could,  while  inceeaaatty  complain- 
Qg  with  a  by  no  mesne  pbUosopbIc  quenilouBuess,  and  appealing  to  the  emperor  for 
pardon.  When  Claudius  married  his  second  wife,  A^ppina.  Seneca  was  recaJlcd  by 
JiCr  influence,  raised  to  the  pnetorship,  and  appointed  inetructor  of  her  son  Nero.  On 
the  death  of  hie  governor  and  military  tutor,  Burma,  Kero  gave  way  to  bis  depraved 
passions  with  a  force  wnich  Seneca  could  not  control.  All  bis  influence  over  bis  pupil 
waa  lost,  but  he  profited  by  biaextravagant  t)ounty  to  such  a  degree  tliat  his  accumulated 
wealth  amounted  to  800,000  sestertia,  or  U>  919,209,000  of  our  money.  Nero  soon  began 
to  look  withenviouseyesontliia  fortune;  and  Seneca,  to  avert  dangerous  couBequences, 
offered,  witli  much  tact,  to  refund  to  the  emperor  bis  gifta,  and  begged  leave  to  retire  on 
anntll  allowance.  Thin  Nero  declined;  snd8eneca,under  pretense  of  illness,  shut  him- 
self up.  and  refused  to  appear  in  public.  Nero  then  attempted  to  have  him  poisoned, 
but  failed.  A  short  time  afterward,  Anlonins  Natalia,  when  on  his  trial  for  participat- 
ing in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  implicated  8eneca  as  one  of  the  conspiratora.  This  was 
Kite  enough  to  fix  Seneca's  guilt.  HewasBentenced  to  put  himself  to  death.  His  wife, 
ullina,  declared  her  resolution  to  die  with  bim,  and,  in  spite  of  his  remonstrances, 
accompanied  him  into  the  bath  in  which,  according  to  his  own  choice,  he  was  to  be  bled 
to  death.  The  emperor,  however,  would  not  allow  Paulliua  to  die,  but  removed  bra 
from  her  husband,  who  gradually  expired,  6S  a.d.  Seneca's  extant  writing  are  mainly 
on  moral  subjects,  and  consist  of  Epistles,  and  of  Treatises  on  Anger,  Consolation,  Provi- 
dence. Tranquillity  of  Hind,  Philoflophioil  Constancy,  Clemency,  The  Shortness  of  Life, 
A  Happy  Life,  Philosophical  Retirement,  and  Beneflta.  He  also  speculated  on  phyncal 
phenomena,  and  wrote  seven  books  entitled  (^aattioaet  Ifaturalt*.  in  which  he  is  thought 
to  liave  anticipated  some  notions  regarded  as  principles  in  modem  physics.  Ten  trage- 
dies, ascribed  lo  him  by  Quiutillan,  and  generally  included  in  edilionsofliis  works,  have 
also  come  down  to  ua;  but  whether  he  is  really  their  author  remains  stiU  a  dubious  and 
Abated  point.  Some  allege  that  they  were  tlie  work  of  his  father,  Seneca  the  rhelori- 
dan ;  some  that  ttiey  must  be  attributed  to  another  Seneca.  They  were  not  intended, 
and  are  certainly  not  adapted,  for  the  sla^.  They  are  overcharged  with  declamation; 
and,  if  rich  in  moral  sentimenta,  are  wantingin  dramatic  life.  Of  his  genuine  prose 
writings,  modern  opinion  takesa  dfeided  vie4;  some  critics  praising  his  practical  sagac- 
ity, others  finding  him  wanting  in  speculative  reach.  It  is  perhaps  a  significant  lact, 
Uiat  be  is  admired  by  French  scholars  and  disparaged  by  German.  One  of  the  best  edt 
(ions  of  the  prose  works  la  the  Bipontlne,  1808;  of  the  tragedies,  that  of  Bothe,  1819. 

OHBCA  TAUJ,  a  village  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  T.;  on  the  Seneca  river  near  Caynea 
lake,  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga  canal,  and  the  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  rail- 
road; 18  miles  w.  of  Auburn.  The  river  here  falls  50  feet,  giving  the  name  to  the  village 
and  affording  fine  water-power.  There  are  the  convent  of  St.  Patrick,  public  library, 
Mynderse  ai»demy,  Mynderse  park,  three  bridges  across  the  river,  national  and  savings 
banks,  and  manufactories  of  pumps  and  fire  apparatus. ,  Pop.  '90,  fi116. 

SEHBCA  LAZS,  the  largest  and  deepest  of  the  group  of  small  lakes  in  w.  central  New 
York;  touching  Ontario,  Yates,  Seneca,  and  Schuyler  cos. ;  87  miles  long,  2  to  4  miles 
wide,  441  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  AtlanUc,  and  about  630  feet  deep.  It  is  navigable 
for  steamboats  its  entire  length. 

WnTTW*",  a  tribe  of  Indians,  of  the  Six  Nations,  living  In  the  state  of  New  York 
w.  of  Seneca  lake.  Their  tribal  name  la  Tsonnundawaouo,  or  "peopleof  the  great  hill," 
receiving  the  name  of  Senocas  from  Dutch  settlers  who  called  them  Sinnekaas.  The 
tribe  was  originally  divided  into  eight  families,  tbe  Turtle,  Snipe,  Hawk,  Bear,  Beaver, 
"Wolf,  Deer,  and  Heron;  and  they  gained  from  conquered  tril^es  tbe  Scannonaenrat 
(Hurons),  and  a  majority  of  the  Seulers,  the  Erics,  and  Susquehannas.  Tbey  were 
visited  by  mlssionariee  in  tbe  17th  c.— Cbaumonot  in  1667,  aod  Fremin  in  1668.  Ls 
Salle  built  a  block-house  at  Niagara  without  molestation,  and  the  f^nch  built  a  fort 
there  in  1712;  but  the  Indians  were  hostile  from  time  to  time,  and  left  tbe  confederation 
of  the  Six  Nations  to  join  Pontiac  in  hla  league  against  the  English,  oestr-jying  Venango 
and  making  an  assault  on  Fort  Niagara  in  1763.  They  were  on  the  side  of  Enjrland 
during  the  revolution,  and  in  1779  their  villages  were  destroyed  by  Gkn.  Sullivan. 
Tbey  Joined  In  the  Fort  Btanwix  treaty  in  1784.  selling  most  of  Ihefr  lands  in  tbe 
Genesee  valley,  and  moved  to  lake  Erie  and  the  Alleghany  river.  In  181S  they  Joined 
with  the  Americans,  and  rendered  valuable  service  on  the  frontier.  A  numl)er  living 
at  Sandusky  and  Stony  creek,  Ohio,  were  hostile ;  but  In  181S  they  joined  in  a  friendly 
treaty  at  Spring  Valley,  ceding  all  but  a  reservation  with  the  Siiawnees  in  1818,  selling 
that  aba  )n  18U,  to  go  to  tbe  Indian  lerritotj  on  the  Neoaho.    The  New  York  Seoecas 
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occupy  66,000  scree  of  reaerration  called  the  All^h&ny,  Cattaraugus,  and  Tooawauda, 
and  near  uieni  are  Bevetsl  large  towns.  They  numbered  in  '00,  3688  in  New  York,  in 
tJie  Indian  territoiy,  iSS,  and  300  with  the  Mohawka  on  the  Grand  reservation  in  Canada, 
The  Bocletv  of  Friends  has  done  tnucli  to  tmprove  the  condition  of  these  tribes,  and 
missions  of  different  sects  hare  been  established  since  1805.  Each  clan  speaks  a  diBer- 
ent  dialect  of  the  Bame  language.    The  Rev.  Ashur  Wright,  mlssionarj,  1803-75.  pre- 

r-ed  a  fn^imnarand  dictionary  of  their  language,  translated  a  portion  of  the  Bible  Into 
and  arranged  a  hymn-book.  Red  Jacket  and  Corn-planter  were  th^  most  distin- 
ruiahed  chiefe.  They  have  prospered  in  agriculture  and  Id  Teliglous  and  secular  educa- 
tion, and  have  largely  increased  since  1613. 

SEHXCIO,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eem^otita,  suborder  eorymb^tra, 
having  a  hairy  pappus,  a  n^ed  receptacle,  and  a  cylindrical  Involucre  of  linear  equal 
scales,  with  a  few  smaller  scales  at  tbeir  base.  Th«  species  are  veiy  numerous ;  annual, 
perennial,  and  half-shrubby  plants,  natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parta  of 
the  world,  the  half-shrubby  species  being  from  the  warmer  latitudes.  Eleven  species 
are  reckoned  as  British,  and  commonly  Known  as  groundsel  (q.v.)  and  ragwort  (g.v.). 
8.  Saractnieut.  probably  not  a  true  native  of  Briidn.  but  Introduced  in  the  middle 
ages,  has  undivided  lanceolate  leaves,  and  was  once  in  repute  as  a  vulnerary.  The  E'ntB- 
WKKD  of  North  America  is  B.  hieraafoiiui.  It  receives  its  popular  name  from  i(s 
appearing  abundantly  wherever  a  part  of  the  forest  has  been  consumed  by  Are.  Many 
spedes  of  seneclo  luve  a  strong  disagreeable  smeU.  A.  few  are  rather  ornamental  as 
flowers. 

HtlSnUJIZK,  Alots,  1T71-18S4 ;  b.  Prague ;  studied  law,  and  waa  afterwards  an 
nnsuccessful  playwright  and  actor.  By  accident  he  discovered  lithography,  for  which 
he  obtained  a  patent.  In  1809  he  became  director  of  the  royal  lithographing  estab- 
Itahment  at  Munich.     His  LATbtuA  der  lAtiuigraphU  appeared  in  1818.    aee  Lrraoo- 


of  Brussels,  had  a  pop.  In  1804  of  S430  and  is  the  c<_ 

lures  of  pottery  and  glass  are  estenslvely  carried  on.  Seneffe,  however.  Is  chiefly 
notable  for  [ta  proximity  to  the  battleQeld  on  which  William  of  Orange  (III.  of 
England),  at  the  head  of  the  force  of  the  coalition  against  France,  was  defeaied. 
after  a  bloody  contest,  by  the  zreat  CondS  Aug.  11, 1674.  In  William's  army  there  wer^ 
four  lieutenants — MontecuculT  (q.v.),  duke  Charles  of  Lorr^ne,  the  prince  of  Waldeck, 
and  the  prince  of  Vaudemont,  the  first  three  of  whom  sulisequently  attuned  prominence 
as  military  commandera.  Of  the  allied  forces  of  60,000  men,  the  Dutch  loet  from  S,000 
to  6,000  men,  the  Spaniards  8,000,  and  the  ImperialielsOOO;  while  the  French  atmy, 
which  entered  into  the  conflict  B0,000  strong,  could  scarcely  muster  20,000  after  their 
victory. — Under  the  walls  of  Beneffe,  Moreau  m  1704  defeated  the  Austrians. 

BEHBOA,  or  SiTAEH  Root,  Is  the  dried  root  of  patymia  tmega.  The  foilowiag  are 
its  characters:  "A  knobby  root-stock,  with  a  branched  tap-root  of  about  the  thicEatsa' 
of  a  quill,  twisted  and  keeled;  bark,  yellowish-brown,  sweetish,  afterward  pungent, 
causing  salivation;  interior,  woody,  tasteless,  inert."  Senega  is  a  powerful  and  trust- 
worthy stimulating  expectorant,  and  may  be  advant^eously  prescribed  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  especially  when  occurring  in  aged  or  very 
debilitated  patients.  It  is  also  a  valuable  remedy  in  prolonged  hoppfng-cough,  and  in 
the  latter  stages  of  croup  and  of  hroncliitU  in  young  children.  The  preparations  are 
the  infusion  and  the  tincture;  the  averaee  dose  of  the  former  being  an  ounce  and  a  half, 
of  the  latter  a  drachm.  For  c^ldren,  the  powdered  root  in  doses  of  10  gralos  is  the 
best  form.    See  PoLvaALG^ 

BEKEOAL'  (called  by  the  natives  Benaga),  a  large  river  in  western  Africa,  rises  In 
Mt  Cooro,  in  lat.  10°  80'  n.,  long.  10°  40'  w.,  flows  first  n.w.  and  then  w.,  and  falls 
Into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  lOOO  m.,  for  the  last  740  of  which  it  is  navigable  for 
flat-bottomed  boats.  Here  and  there,  throughout  the  whole  course,  the  nav^tion  is 
interrupted  by  cataracts,  shoals,  and  rocks.  In  the  lower  course  the  river  forms  numer- 
ous large,  cultivated,  and  very  fertile  islands,  and  its  banks  are  green  and  prodnctive, 
and  lo  part  clothed  with  wood.  The  entrance  Is  difficult  on  account  of  breakers  and  a 
bar  which,  in  the  dry  season,  is  covered  by  only  8  to  0  ft.  of  water.  It  is  navigable  for 
some  months  by  fair-sized  steamers  to  Medln6  (the  further  inland  French  stauon),  650 
miles  from  the  mouth.  Thence  the  French  were  in  1883  making  a  railway  to  Bamoken 
on  the  Niger. 

SEHXSAICVIA,  a  large  maritime  tract  of  country  In  western  Africa,  with  very  Inde- 
finite boundaries  towuu  the  east ;  It  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  and  w.  by  the  Sahara  and 
Soudan,  on  the  s.  by  the  oolony  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Atlantic  Area 
about  400, 000  Bji.m.;  pop.  estimated  at  about  3,000,000.  The  countir  takes  its  name 
from  its  two  principal  rivers,  the  Senegal  and  the  Gambia.  Between  these  two  rivers, 
which  are  250  m.  apart,  tiiere  are  no  water-courses  of  any  importance,  and  from  the 
Gambia  s.  to  the  frontier  of  Sierra  Leone,  the  onlyconaiderablestreamis  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  arms  of  the  sea,  which  resemble  the  estuaries  of  riven 
The  coantiy  forms  the  wastem  and  northern  declivity  of  ibe  plateau  of  Kong,  and  part 
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of  it  ia  Btill  unexplored.  The  soil  is  of  two  kinds,  that  of  the  coasts  and  that  of  Um  ' 
interior;  the  former  consisting  in  part  of  low  Sat  alluvial  plains,  and  partly  of  an  undu- 
lating country,  which  broadens  Coward  Che  n.  until,  on  the  northern  frontier,  It  merges 
into  the  Bahaia;  while  the  plateau  of  the  interior  rises  from  the  coast  plains  in  mount- 
ainous terraces  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  Eone  mountuns.  ICs  loftiest  elevations  are 
only  about  8,280  ft.  high.  Senegambia  is  divided  ^nto  three  districts— High,  Middle, 
and  Low  Senegambia.  The  first  comprises  the  country  to  the  n.  of  the  Senegal,  and  is 
inliablted  by  Moors,  who,  of  course,  profess  Islamtsm.  Middle  Senegambia  oomprises 
the  cotmtry  tnirdering  the  Senegal,  having  an  area  of  1850  sq.m.,  and  is  inhabited  by 
negroes,  who  divide  themselves  into  numerous  tribes.  Of  Ibis  tract  the  climate  is 
extremely  hot,  and  is  unhealthy  in  the  marshy  districts.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile, 
and  yields  the  crops  usually  product  in  the  not  regions  of  Africa,  Low  Senegamtrit 
comprises  the  cotmtriea  bordering  the  Oambla,  and  extends  s.  to  Nunez.  France  po» 
Besses  on  the  left  bank  of  tlie  Senegal  (inland  to  Segou),  and  along  the  coast  to  the 
Gambia,  about  99,000  sq.  m.  of  territory;  the  Portuguese,  a  small  tract  on  and  around 
the  estuary  of  the  Rio  Grande;  and  the  English,  some  iittle  territory  on  the  GamUa. 
See  Ulus.,  Afeica,  Vol  L 

BBKISOKAL  (Teuton,  ttjts-tcale,  senior  servaotT),  in  the  ori^n  of  the.ofBce.  probably 
an  attendant  of  the  servile  class  who  had  the  superintendence  of  the  household  of  the 
Frankiah  kings.  In  the  course  of  time,  however,  the  seneschalship  roae  to  be  a  podtlon 
of  dignity,  held  no  longer  by  persons  of  servile  race,  but  by  mllttai7  commanders,  who 
were  also  invested  with  judicial  authority.  The  Ueutenants  of  the  great  feudatoriei 
often  took  the  title  of  seneschal.  A  similar  office  In  England  and  Scotland  was  dealg. 
Dated  steward,  but  is  rendered  into  Latin  as  MnMooaiu. 

BEVIO&,  KAaSAU  WtLLUH.  political  economist,  1790— 1864 ;  son  of  Bev.  J.  R.  Senior, 
vicar  of  Dumfotd,  Wilts:  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  where 
tie  naduated  in  1811.  taking  a  distinguished  Drst^ilaBs  in  classics.  In  1819  he  was  called 
to  tne  bar  at  Lincoln's  inn.  In  1B3B  he  was  elected  to  the  profoesorahip  of  poliUcal 
economy  at  Oxford,  founded  by  the  late  Henry  Drummond,  K.f.  He  held  it  for  ttie 
statutory  term  of  Ave  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Whately,  afterward  archbishop 
of  Dublm.  In  1883  the  enormous  evils  of  the  poor-law  administration  In  England  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  of  inquiry.  Senior  was  one  of  the  commjasioners: 
and  the  portion  of  the  report  in  which  the  abuses  of  the  existing  ^slem  were  detailed 


poor-law  amendment  act  of  1884.  See  Poor  and  Poob-Laws,  In  1886  he  receWed  Um 
ap|>oiDtment  of  master  in  chancery;  and  in  1847  was  re-elected  to  bis  former  profesaor- 
shtp  for  another  term  of  five  years.  More  recently  be  was  nominated  one  of  the  c<na- 
missioners  of  national  education,  under  the  presiaency  of  the  late  duke  of  Newcastle^ 
His  publicationa,  which  are  numerous,  comprise  various  excellent  treatises  on  political 
economy,  some  of  which  were  delivered  in  the  form  of  lectures  at  Oxford,  and  several 
mmphlets  on  social  and  political  ouestiona.  He  also  contributed  numerous  uticles  to  tba 
SdtndutpA  Bniea,  and  other  leamog  periodicals.  He  haa  left  some  inieresting  joumala 
of  his  visits  to  Turkey  and  Qreece,  and  otwervatlons  on  the  political  and  social  conditioii 
of  these  countries.     His  Suayt  on  Pieiion'coaUihuled  to  the  chief  reviews  between  tba 

Siars  1831  and  1807,  and  republished  in  1^4,  relate  principally  to  the  novels  of  Bcott, 
ulwer-Lytton.  and  Thackeray.  He  analyzes  the  plots,  and  classifies  the  characters  of 
the  Wavcrley  novels  with  cunous  felicity,  and  devotes  a  masterly  essay  to  Thackeray, 
whom  he  regards  as  the  greatest  novelist  of  his  day.  The  intellect  of  Senior  was  clw 
and  penetrating,  and  the  perspicuity  of  his  stryle  made  Mm  an  able  expositor  of  the 
truths  of  political  and  social  science.  His  article  on  "  Political  Economy  in  the  Enet/' 
tiopedia  MetropoUbma^aaii  his  remarks  on  some  definitions  in  tiiie  science,  published  in 
the  appendix  to  Dr.  Whaleiy's  treatise  on  Log/ic.  may  be  consulted  with  advantage. 
flEITIAO,  BATTIS  07.  The  proper  name  for  ttie  Battle  of  Hastings.  See  Batfu:. 
BUTLIS,  a  very  ancient  t.  of  France,  dep.  of  Oiae,  25  m.  n.n.p.  of  Paris.  Its  older 
portion  Is  surrouodPd  by  wails,  flanked  with  16  towers,  which  are  all  that  remain  out  of 
the  28  towers  of  early  times.  The  cathedral,  a  small  ediflce,  is  a  beautiful  example  of 
early  Gothic.  Manufactures  of  watch-springs  etc,  are  carried  on.  Pop.  '«!,  com- 
mune, 7116. 

BEnrA  Is  one  of  the  most  important  pui^tlves  contuned  in  our  materia  medica. 
Two  sorts  of  senna  are  recognized  in  the  pharmacopoeia — viz.,  Alexandrian  senna  and 
Tinnevelly  senna.  The  Alexandrian  senna  leaves  are  chiefly  obtained  from  Camia  lan- 
c»data,  while  the  Tinnevelly  senna  leaves  are  yielded  \>j  CcUtaa  dtngala.  Alexandrian 
ttrtna  is  chiefly  grown  in  Nubia  and  Upper  Eg^pt,  and  is  imported  in  large  bales  from 
Alexandria.  It  is  apt  to  be  adulterate  largely  with  the  flowers,  pods,  and  leaves  of 
Cgnanehum  arghd  and  lephrona  apotUTia.  lianeixUy  or  EaH  Jndianienna  in  odor  and 
taste  entirelv  resembles  Alexandrian  senna.  The  leaflets  are,  however,  "about  2  in. 
long,  lanceolate,  acute,  unequally  oblique  at  the  base,  flexible,  entire,  green,  without 
any  admixture." 

Senna  is,  as  Dr.  Christison  observes  in  his  JXapenialcTy,  "so  certain,  so  manage- 
able, and  so  convenient  a  purgative,  that  few  remedies  of  its  class  are  held  in  equal 
estimation.  In  point  of  energy,  it  holds  a  middle  place  between  tbe  mild  laxntives  and 
drastic  caUiartics.  It  acts  chiefly  on  the  small  intestines,  increasing  their  mucous  sene 
tion,  as  well  as  their  peristaltic  motion,  and  producing  loose  hrown  evocuationa"    Tha 
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diawbocke  to  its  more  ualverMl  adminlHtration  are  Its  disagreeable  Uate,  and  its  ten- 
dencj  to  produce  nauaea,  griping,  and  flatulence ;  the  means  of  correcting  which  an 
Bubecquently  noticed.  The  odIv  circumstance  positively  coutra-iDdicatiug  its  emploj- 
meDt  IB  an  inflammatory  state  of  the  intestinal  mucus  membrane.  Although  senna  baa 
been  frequently  submitted  to  chemical  analysis,  its  active  principle  is  Dot  known:  but 
whatever  the  cathartic  principle  may  be,  it  is  obviously  absorbed  into  the  circulation 
before  it  begins  to  operate,  ^ce  this  drug  imparts  a  purgative  property  to  the  milk  of 

The  following  are  the  most  Important  preiwrations  of  this  medicine: 
1.  Jnfution  oj  Senna,  which  is  obtained  by  infusing  for  one  hour,  and  then  straining, 
half  an  ounce  of  senna  and  half  a  dram  of  sliced  ginger  in  half  a  pint  of  boiling 
water.  The  taste  of  this  infusion  is  much  concealed  by  £e  addition  of  some  black  lea, 
or  what  Neligan  finds  "  still  belter,  coffee,  and  it  may  be  sweetened  with  sugar,  andmith. 
added;  it  is  in  this  way  readily  taken   by  children.       The  addition  of  neutral  laxative 


:c  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  lo  four  ounces  of  infusion  of  sa 
of  this  mixture,  to  which  a  dnm  each  of  the  tinctures  of  s 
may  be  added,  usually  act  as  a  very  useful  aperient. 

3.  Tinetvre  of  Senna,  composed  of  senna,  raisins,  caraway  seeds,  and  coriander  seeds 
macerated  in  proof-spirit,  and  formerly  known  as  alirir  mluiit,  or  the  tUtir  of  A^allh,  is 
seldom  ^ven  alone.  Cbristison  recommends  a  mixture  of  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of 
senna  with  an  ounce  and  abalf  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  dissolved  In  four  ounces  of  water, 
and  as  much  infusion  of  roses.  "  A  vrine-glassful  of  this  given  every  hour  seldom  fails  to 
act  with  ener^,  and  without  sickness  or  tormina,  and  is  an  exceJleDt  combinatiou  for 
most  febrile  disonlero. "  The  tincture  is,  however,  most  commonly  prescribed  in  doses 
of  one  or  two  drams,  as  an  adjunct  to  other  cathartic  mixtures,  to  correct  their  grill- 
ing properti 


1  with  powdered  coriander  seeds,  flgs,  tamarinds,  cassia  pulp,  prunes, 

rice  and  sugar;  all  of  which  substances  are,  under  certain  specified  con- 

iDined  tiy  the  action  of  boiling  water.     When  properly  prepaied,  which  is 
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extract  of  liquorice  and  sugar;  all  of  which  substances  are,  under  certain  specified  c 
~  :>mDined  tiy  the  action  of  boiling  water.     When  properly  prepaied,  whicl 

«e.  It  forms  a  mild  apeneot,  well  suited  for  persons  suffering  from 
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perennial  herbaceous  plant  1  to  2  ft.  high,  having  smooth  leaves,  6  or  7  pair  of  obovate 
obtuse  teaSets,  racemes  of  yellow  llowers,  and  curved,  compressed  pods,  with  an  inter- 
rupted ridge  along  the  miodle  of  each  valve.  It  is  found  in  Egypt  and  Nubis,  and  is 
now  also  cultivateu  in  Italy,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  etc.  C.  amUfoiia  is  a  half-shrubby 
plant,  about  3  ft.  high.  wiUt  racemes  of  yellow  flowers,  lanceolate  scute  leaves,  and  flat 
elliptical  pods,  somewhat  swollen  by  the  seeds.  It  grows  in  the  deserts  near  Assouan, 
and  the  leaves  are  collected  by  the  Arabs,  and  carrlM  by  merchants  to  Cairo  for  saie.^- 
C.  elongata  is  an  annual  with  erect,  smooth  stem;  nsrrow  leaves,  with  4  to  B  pair  of 
Innceolate  leaQets,  which  arc  rather  downy  beneatl>;  racemes  of  yellow  flowers;  and 
olilong  pods,  quite  straifrht.  rounded  at  the  apex,  and  tapering  to  tiie  base.  It  grows  in 
ImWh.^G.  aithiopiea  is  about  18  in.  high,  with  8  to  6  pair  of  oval-lanceolate,  downy 
ieaflets;  the  pods  flat  and  smooth.  It  grows  in  the  n.  of  Africa. — 0.  laneeoiata  is  an 
Ambian  species,  differing  from  the  others  in  its  erect  pods. — All  these  seem  to  furnish 
the  officinal  senna.  Linnseus,  not  aware  of  the  diversity  of  species,  assigned  it  lo  one 
which  he  named  0.  tenna.  but  it  would  l>e  hard  lo  sav  which  nss  a  preferable  claim  to 
this  name.  All  the  species  have  the  leaflets  unequal- sided,  bjf  which  they  are  readily 
distinguished  from  otjier  leaflets  often  used  for  the  adulteration  of  senna,  as  Uiose  of 
argel  (q.v.)  and  biaddar  Krma.  The  commercial  names  of  the  different  kinds  of  senna 
do  nut  seem  in  general  to  correspond  with  differences  of  species,  but  rather  to  refer  to 
the  countries  or  ports  from  which  tliey  arc  brought. 

Bladder  Senna  (Oolvlia)  is  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural  firder  Uguminoaa,  sub- 
order  papiiioiUKa,  liavinc  pinnated  leaves,  red  or  vellow  flowers,  and  remarkably  Inflated 
pods,  whence  the  English  name.  One  species  {C.  .iriiareteeru)  is  common  in  shrubberies 
m  Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  is  found  on  the  ascent  of  the  crater  of 
Alt.  Vesuvius — almost  the  only  plant  that  exists  there. 

SZHITAAK',  lately  a  negro  state,  is  now  nn  Egyptian  pashalik  In  the  s.  of  Nubia. 
The  town  from  which  It  is  named,  Seniutar,  near  the  Bahr-el-Azrek,  and  160  m.  s.s.e.  of 
Kbartounr,  was  once  a  most  important  city,  but  is  still  a  trading  center  of  some  conse- 
quence. 

BEHNACH'BEIB,  an  Assyrian  king,  son  of  Ssrgon,  reigned  705-661  B.C.  The  interest 
attaching  lo  his  name  is  principally  due  to  the  extraordinary  and  Incomprehensible  dis- 
OHter  that  befell  Ids  army,  either  at  Liboah  or  at  Pelusium,  when  no  fewer  than  19S.OO0 
Assyrians  are  said  to  have  been  alain  by  the  "angel  of  the  Lord"  (see  Hbxekuh).    The 


Bsyptten  tfcconnt  of  this  mTsterioua  affair  (reported  b^  Herodotus,  book  11.  141),  uid 
ttiftt  of  Berosus  the  Ch&ldtmt,  quoted  by  Josephus  (Aniig.  if  Jtat,  book  x.  chap.  1),  aa 
well  ai  the  ecripCoral  narntiTe  (2  Kings,  chap.  18)  justify  ub  in  betievio^  that  Seonacb- 
erib  at  least  sustaiit^  a  Budden,  uueicpected,  and  terrible  overthrow,  which  forced  him 
to  retreat  in  hurried  confusion  1o  his  own  country.  AJl  that  we  know  of  his  subse- 
qoeat  history  is,  that  he  was  assassinated  by  his  soaa  while  worehiping  his  favorite  god. 
The  discrepsncjee,  both  as  regards  dates  and  names  in  the  Ufa  of  Sennacherib,  between 
the  writer  o(  Kings  and  profane  historians,  are  felt,  even  by  strenuous  apologists  like  tbfl 
IteT.  GecVfte  BawIinBon.  to  be  almost,  if  not  altogether,  Irreconcilable.  Sennacherib 
belongs  to  that  showv  i^laee  of  eastern  monarclis  whose  rule  is  commonly  described  aa 
"magnificent" — i.e.,  he  built  great  palaces,  and  erected  monuments  in  the  different 
parts  of  his  empire,  and  everywhere  left  an  impressioD  of  bis  GTOkdenr.  In  Scripture, 
ID  HeiodotUB,  in  Josephus,  Bennacberib  is  the  "  great  king."  His  most  imperial  work 
was  the  p^ace  at  Koyunjik,  which  covered  a  space  of  more  than  8  acree,  and  was  richly 
adorned  with  sculpture.     See  lllus.,  Nihevbh  AVD  Abbtbu,  vol.  K. 

BEKS,  a  dty  of  France,  In  the  department  of  Tonne,  81  m.  s.e.  of  Paris,  standi 
amid  pleaslnr  scenery  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tonne.  The  town  proper  is  surrounded 
by  walls,  chiefly  of  Roman  construction,  and  in  the  vicinity  the  remains  of  ancient 
roadi  and  of  Boman  camps  abound.  The  spacious  and  handsome  Gothic  cathedral  is 
the  principal  edIQce.  An  active  trade  is  canted  on.  There  are  tanyards  and  manufac- 
tories of  chemical  manure  and  agricultural  implements.     Pop.  '91,  14,00S. 

mKATIOH  (in  physiology)  may  be  deflued  to  be  "  the  perception  by  the  mind  of  a 
change  wrought  in  the  body."  According  to  tliis  deflnitiou,  which  is  borrowed  frran 
Dr.  Todd,  eensaUon  involves — first,  a  bodily  change  from  some  cause,  wliether  inherent 
or  external;  and  secondly,  a  mental  change,  whereby  the  perception  of  the  bodily 
chauge  is  accomplished.  The  true  organ  of  sensation  Is  the  brain,  and  especially  that 
portion  of  it  wliich  (to  use  the  words  of  the  above-named  cmiaeut  physiologist)  consti- 
tutes the  center  of  sensation,  and  extends  Into  the  Hpinal  cord,  forming  the  posterioc 
horns  of  its  gray  matter.  See  Spikai,  Coed,  Physiologists  diatingiush  between 
tmrtmon  and  tp^al  sensation.  Common  sensation  exists  in  the  skin,  and  in  all  parte  oC 
the  body  to  which  ordinary  sensory  nerves  are  distributed,  and  is  excited  by  ordinary 
mechanical  or  chemical  stimuli;  while  speaial  sensation  is  exempMed  in  ue  speclu 
.senses  of  vision,  hearing,  etc  For  the  due  action  of  Uie  latter  there  are  organs  of  spe- 
cial sensation,  which,  by  the  peculiar  character  of  the  nervea  with  which  they  aie  sup- 
Eied,  become  tlie  recipients  of  impressions  of  a  particular  kind ;  thus,  theeyelseensibia 
light,  the  ear  to  sound,  etc. ;  and  if  the  special  nerves  going  to  these  organs  be  Irri- 
tuled.  Instead  of  pain  being  exclled.  as  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  sensory  nerve,  there  is 
a  feeling  closely  allied  to  t£at  which  would  be  excited  by  tbe  application  of  the  normal 
etimulUB,  as  li^t,  sound,  etc.  Any  ordinary  sensibility  those  organs  (the  eye,  ear,  etc) 
possess  is  dependent  on  oidinaij  sensoiy  oervee.  and  is  quite  Independent  of  the  nervea 
of  special  sense. 

In  worin  on  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  we  often  meet  with  the  phrases 
<fgte&vt  MiwutKin,  su^wcti'M  tenvdian,  and  r^n  tnuaiiim.  We  shall  conclude  this  article 
by  a  brief  description  of  the  meaning  of  those  terms.  "  In  the  ordinary  mode  of  excitiug 
sensations,"  says  Dr.  Todd,  "  the  presence  of  an  object  is  necessary.  This  object  cre- 
ates an  impreesion  on  the  p^pheral  parts  of  the  sensitive  nerves;  and  the  change  caused 
bf  this  ii^reesloQ  being  duly  ^pagated  to  the  center  of  sensation,  is  perceived  by  tha 
tnind."  Ttiis,  which  is  the  ordinary  form  of  sensation.  Is  termed  an  c^tetite  sensation, 
in  oppMition  to  a  so-called  mtjeetitie  sensation,  in  wMch  a  mental  act  can  develop  a  sen- 
sation independently  of  any  present  object.  These  snbiective  sensations  are  sometimee 
excited  by  the  mind  recalling,  more  or  1«m  exactly,  the  presence  of  an  object;  but  in 
many  cases  they  are  caused  liy  physical  changes  in  the  nervea  themselves,  owing  to 
an  excess  or  deflciency  of  blood,  or  some  other  pathological  causes.  Thus  disormred 
conditions  of  the  retma  or  optic  nerve  may  ^ve  rise  to  motes  or  fladies  of  light; 
disturbance  of  the  auditory  nerve  occasions  singing  in  the  ear^  tbe  sound  of  dii£uit 
bells,  etc 

To  understand  tbe  mode  in  which  r^lex  aensaUons  are  brought  about,  an  acquaint- 
ance with  tvjiaa  aetvm,  described  In  the  article  entitled  Nekvods  Ststbm.  Is  requi- 
site. As  examples  of  this  form  of  sensation  may  be  mentioned  the  facts,  that  the 
irritation  of  a  calculus  in  the  bladder  will  ^ve  rise  lo  pain  in  tiie  tbivhs;  that  diseased 
liver  often  excltee  pain  in  the  shoulder-joint;  and  that  ice  or  iced  drinks  suddenly  intro- 
dooed  into  the  stomach  occasion  intense  pain  in  the  forehead.  For  further  infonnatlon 
on  the  anbject,  see  Todd's  Oydopadia  <ff  Anatomy  and  PhyticHoey,  voL  IV. 

nUTSATIOX',  a  name  of  great  Import  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  as  well  as  familiar 
In  ordinary  speech.  In  the  mental  process  so  named,  there  is  a  concurrence  of  many 
Mmtrasting  phenomena,  rendering  tlie  word  ambiguous,  and  occasioning  verbal 
disputes. 

1.  In  sensation  there  Is  a  combination  or  concurrenoe  of  physical  facts  with  a  men- 
tal fact,  and  the  name  is  apt  to  be  employed  in  expressing  either  ^de.  Thus,  in  sight, 
ttw  physlcBl  procaaiea  are  known  to  bo-Hlie  action  of  light  upon  the  globe  and  retina  ca 
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the  e;e,  a  series  of  nerve-currents  in  the  broio,  knd  a  certi^n  outgoing  influence  to  mno- 
clea  and  vlacera;  tbeee  are  accompanied  br  the  totally  different  phenomenon  termed  tho 

feeling,  or  the  mental  consciousness  of  Hgiit-  It  is  to  the  last  fact,  the  mental  fact,  that 
the  name  sensation  is  most  correctly  appned;  but  there  is  a  natural  liability  to  make  it 
include  those  phTsicol  adjuncts  which  are  inseparable  from  the  mental  manifestations. 

2.  In  the  still  more  comprehensive  contrast  of  mind  and  the  external  or  extended 
world,  both  members  may  be  designated  under  sensation.  One  and  the  same  situation 
on  our  part  may  contain  a  strictly  mental  or  tulifeetive  eiperience — pleasure  or  pain,  for 
example — and  an  o/fjeetme  experience,  or  a  recognition  of  the  extended  world,  as  distinct 
from  mind.  In  looliing  at  a  fine  prospect,  both  facts  concur  in  fluctuating  propordons; 
we  have  a  feeling  of  pleasure  (mind  or  subject)  and  a  knowledge  of  the  outspread  or 
extended  world  (object),  which  is  what  affects  us  in  the  same  way  at  all  times,  and  affects 
all  minds  alike.  As  before,  sensation  is  moet  properly  used  to  express  the  strictly  menial 
or  Bublective  experience,  the  pleasure  or  the  {rain,  while  the  "perception"  should  be 
applied  to  express  the  objective  eiperience.     See  Pkbckptiob. 

8.  In  sensation,  a  past  experience  recovered  by  memory  is  inextricably  woven  with 
the  present  impression,  a  circumstance  which  contuses  the  boundary-line  between  sense 
and  IntellecL  The  sensation  that  the  full  moon  gives  rise  to  ia  not  solely  owing  to  the 
present  effect  of  the  moon's  rays  on  the  organs  of  vision ;  the  present  eQect  revives  or 
restores  the  total  Ingrained  impression  of  the  moon  consequent  on  all  the  occasions  when 
we  have  observed  it.  Again,  it  Is  impossible  for  us  to  have  a  eensBtion  without  a  more 
or  less  complex  feeling  of  difference  or  discrimination,  which  property  is  a  fundamental 
fact  of  intellect.  Our  sensation  of  the  moon  supposes  a  contrast  of  the  white  light  with 
the  adjoining  blue,  of  the  round  form  with  other  forms,  of  the  broad  disk  with  a  starry 
point,  and  so  on.  Thus,  In  senution  we  have  a  concurrence  of  all  three  processes  of 
the  intellect — retentivenees,  agreement,  and  difference.  Sensation  without  mtellect  is  a 
mere  abstraction ;  It  is  never  realized  in  fact. 

This  last  remark  has  important  bearinge  upon  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  our 
knowledge.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  our  ideas  are  wholly  derived  from 
sense.  Now,  seeing  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  sense  to  the  exclusion  of  intellect,  the 
question  ought  to  be  enlarged  and  put  in  this  form ;  Are  ourideae  wholly  derived  through 
sense  In  conjunction  with  the  intellectual  processes,  or  are  there  any  ideas  that  arc  uot 
or  cannot  be  so  derived?  When  it  is  alleged  by  Cudworth,  Price,  and  others,  by  way  of 
maintaining  the  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  that  likeness,  unlikeness,  equality,  proportion, 
etc.,  are  not  obtained  from  sense,  the  answer  is,  that  their  origin  may  in  all  probability 
be  accounted  for  by  sense  co-operating  with  the  weli-known  powers  of  tike  intellect,  and 
[hat,  until  the  conjunction  of  the  two  is  proved  insufficient,  the  tlieory  of  an  intuitive 
origin  is  not  callea  for. 

SEVSEB.  Referring  for  an  account  of  the  several  senses  to  their  respective  designa- 
tions, we  will  here  endeavor  to  state  what  faculties  or  sensibilities  of  the  mind  are  prop, 
eriy  included  under  the  name. 

The  common  reckoning  includes  the  five  sensee — taste,  smeU,  touch,  hearing,  sight — 
but  this  is  not  now  considered  exhaustive  or  complete. 

For  example,  the  feelings  of  hun^r,  thirst,  suffocation,  internal  wannth  and  ehill- 
ness,  etc.,  have  all  the  characters  im^ied  in  an  ordinary  sensation:  diey  u%  the  result 
of  some  external  agent  acting  on  a  distinct  t)odily  organ,  and  giving  rise  to  feeling,  some- 
times pleasurable  and  sometimes  painful.  In  order  that  these  states,  related  to  the 
sensibility  of  the  different  viscera,  may  flad  a  place  among  the  senses,  they  have  been 
grouped  under  one  general  head,  and  designated  "sensations  of  organic  life.  They  are 
of  great  importance  as  regards  our  enjoyments  and  our  sufferings,  although  not  con- 
tributing much  to  our  knowledge  or  inteiligence.  They  approach  nearest  to  taste  and 
smell,  the  more  emotional  senses,  and  are  at  the  furUiest  remove  from  the  intellectual 
benses — touch,  bearing,  and  sight. 

Again,  the  feelings  connected  with  our  activity,  or  with  the  exercise  of  the  muscular 
organs — as  the  pleasures  of  exercise  and  rest,  tne  pains  of  fatigue,  the  sensibility  to 
weight,  resistance,  etc. — were,  until  lately,  overlooked  in  the  pbilosoijhy  of  the  mind. 
When  they  began  to  be  recognized  it  was  common  to  treat  them  as  a  sixth  sense,  called 
the  muscular  sense.  But  this  does  not  represent  their  true  position.  They  do  uot  arise 
from  external  agents  operating  on  a  sensitive  part,  but  from  internal  impulses  proceed- 
ing outward  to  stimulate  the  muscular  energies,  and  to  bring  about  movements;  they 
are  tliua  the  contrast  of  the  senses  generally.  8ense  ia  associated  with  the  ia-gnng  nerve- 
currents,  movement  with  the  tnit-going.  The  contrast  is  vital  and  fundamental;  and 
accordingly  the  feelings  of  movement  and  muscular  strain  ahould  be  considered  as  & 
genus  distinct  from  the  genus  sense,  and  not  as  a  species  of  that  genus. 

The  classiQcation  of  the  fundamental  sensibilities  of  the  mind  would  then  stand  thus*. 
I.  Peelings  of  muscular  energy.  II.  Sensations  of  the  senses:  1.  Organic  lift;  3.  Taate; 
8.  Smell — emotional;  4  Touch;  G.  Hearing;  6.  Sight — intellectual. 

HZniBIIJTT  is  a  term  somewhat  varuely  used  by  physiologists.  Until  a  compara- 
tively recent  period  it  was  often  confounded  with  irritability,  althon^  Hsller,  more  than 
a  century  two,  very  clearly  laid  down  the  distinction  between  these  two  properties  of 
tissues.    Wa  uot  unfrequently  find  it  applied  to  nerves  to  signify  their  power  of  evoli^ 


inherent  or  eiciWd  In  it,  to  Iw  perceived  by  Ihe 
mind;  itiicl  tbe  KTe&t«r  thia  power  ib.  Uie  greater  Utbeseosibility  of  the  part.  The  degree 
of  ieusibility  01  different  parts  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  bod;  is  very  variouB.  The 
relative  lenaibilitT  has  been  ascertained  by  Weber  by  touchioK  Ibo  surface  with  tlie 

Eoints  of  a  pair  of  compaHBes  tipped  with  cork,  and  then  (the  subject's  eyes  being  closed) 
y  approiimalinR  the  points  until  tbey  were  brought  within  the  Bmailest  distance  at 
wliicb  they  could  be  felt  to  be  separate.  The  following  are  a  tew  of  his  results:  Point 
of  tongue,  i  a  line;  tips  of  fingers,  1  line;  red  surface  of  lips,  3  lines ;  palmar  surface  of 
2d  phalanx,  3  lines;  palmar  surface  of  metacarpus,  8  lines;  tip  of  the  nose,  8  lines;  palm 
of  the  hand,  5  lines;  dorsum  of  the  hand,  8  lines;  vertex,  15  lines;  skin  over  the  spine 
and  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  each  SO  lines ;  so  thai  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  is  at  leaat 
sixty  limes  greater  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 

BEVBIIIVX  PLAXT,  a  name  commonly  given  to  certain  species  of  tninuiia,  (see 
Mm obba),  on  account  of  the  peculiar  phenomena  of  irritability  (q.  v. )  which  their  leaves 
exhibit  in  their  collapse  when  touched  or  shaken.  Numerous  species  of  mimoia  possess 
this  property,  and.  Indeed,  most  of  the  species  in  a  greiitcr  or  less  degree;  but  tnose  In 
whicti  it  is  most  cotispicuous  arc  humble  herbaceous  oi  half-shrubby  plants.  They  have 
leaves  beautifully  divided,  again  and  again  pinnate,  with  a  great  numbcrof  small  leaflela, 
of  which  the  pairs  close  upward  wheu  touched.  On  repeated  or  rougher  touching,  the 
leaflets  of  the  neighboring  pinna  also  close  together,  and  all  the  pinns  sink  down,  and 
at  last  the  leaf-stalk  itself  sinks  down,  and  the  whole  leaf  hangs  as  if  withered.  If  the 
steal  is  shaken,  all  the  leaves  exhibit  the  same  phenomena,  dftei-  a  short  time  the  leaf- 
stalk rises,  and  the  leaSets  expand  again.  On  account  of  this  ctirious  and  interesting 
property,  some  of  the  sensitive  plants  are  frequently  cultivated  In  our  hot-houses.  They 
are  generally  treated  as  annuals,  although  capable  of  longer  life.  M.  untiUoa,  one  of 
the  best-known  species,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  with  prickly  stems  and  leafstalks,  and 
amall  heads  of  rose-colored  flowers.  M.  pudica  has  a  herbaceous  stem,  bristly  but  not 
prickly.  M.  caita,  M.  pubibwnda,  M.  p^dapitant,  and  M.  Tint  are  also  among  the  most 
sensitive  species. 

SEVBO'EIUK.  This  term  is  applied  by  physiologists  to  a  series  of  ganglionic  centers, 
each  of  which  has  the  [mwer  (^communicating  to  the  mind  the  Impressions  derived 
from  the  organ  with  which  il  is  connected,  and  of  exciting  automatic  or  involunlaiy 
muscular  movements  in  respondeuce  to  these  sensations.  (See  Caipenter  On  Ihe  Fum- 
Uont  ^  th£  SeruAU  Gyitem  tn  Muman  Phy»ieloBy,  6th  ed.  p.  545.)  These  ganglionic 
centers,  which  lieat  the  base  of  the  brain  in  man,  are  iu  direct  connection  with  thc- 
uervea  of  sensation,  and  ap)>ear  to  differ  entlrelv  in  their  functions  from  the  other  parte 
of  the  encephnlon.  Anterior,  there  are  the  oifaetine  ganglia,  or  wliat  are  termed  the 
bulbs  of  the  olfactive  nerves.  The  ganglionic  nature  oi  these  structures  is  more  evident 
in  many  of  the  lower  mammals,  in  whom  liie  organ  ot  smell  is  highly  developed,  than 
It  is  in  man,  although  even  in  the  human  subject  these  masses  conliingray  orvesicu- 
lar  nervous  matter,  indicating  their  true  ganglionic  nature.  Behind  these,  we  have  the 
optie  ganglia,  commonly  known  as  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  small  in  man,  but  com- 
paratively large  in  many  of  the  lower  mammals.  The  auditory  ganglia  do  not  form  dis- 
tinct projecting  masses,  but  are  represented  by  small  masses  of  vesicular  matter,  into 
which  the  auditory  nerves  may  be  tmced,  and  which  are  imbedded  in  the  me<lulla  oblon- 
j^ts-  In  Hshes  there  is  a  well -developed  and  distinct  auditory  ganglion.  The  gutiatory 
ganglion  is  tlic  least  distinct  of  any,  but  it  Is  supposed  to  be  represented  bv  a  mass  of 
vesicular  matter  imbedded,  like  the  preceding  ^nglion,  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and 
into  which  the  nerves  of  taste  may  be  traced.  On  examining  a  progressive  series  of 
brains  from  man  lo  the  lowest  mammals,  we  find  a  continuous  diminution  of  the  hemi- 
spheres and  acoiresponding  development  of  these  ganglia,  or,  at  all  events,  of  the  olfac- 
tory and  optic  ganglia;  white,  if  we  continue  the  invesLication  to  tlie  bruns  of  birds, 
reptiles,  and  flshcs,  we  And  Ihe  same  law  in  force,  till  fluaJly,  in  reptiles  and  fishes,  tbost 
ganglia  form  the  greatest  part  of  the  orain. 

It  was  long  allcmpted  to  determine  some  one  point  in  the  brain  where  tlie  soul  is 
more  especially  located  or  centralized,  and  to  thisideal  point  the  name  of  Bensorium  was 
applied  in  the  older  psychological  speculations.  The  fancy  of  Descartes  made  it  a  smaU 
body  near  the  base  of  the  brSn,  called  the  "pineal  gland."  The  recent  views  of  the 
nervous  system  repudiate  the  idea  of  a  central  point  of  this  nature;  in  consciousness  the 
brsin  generally  is  active,  althougli  under  different  impressions  and  ideas  the  currents 
may  te  presumed  to  follow  different  nerve  tracks.  Consequently  no  meaning  is  now 
attached  lo  a  sensorium  in  psychology,  as  distinct  from  the  cerebrum  at  large. 

tEJTTEVCZ.  A  sentence  is  the  form  of  words  in  which  a  thought  or  a  proposition 
(q.v.)ia  expressed.  A  mere  phrase  or  group  of  words,  such  as  "A  very  high  mountoin," 
whidi  only  conveys  a  meaning  or  calls  up  an  idea,  but  does  not  make  an  affirmation,  is 
not  a  sentence.  Since  speech  is  the  expression  of  thought,  the  sentence  is  the  proper 
unit  or  integer  of  speech,  and  Qms  forma  tlic  starting-point  in  the  study  of  langusge. 

Every  single  sentence  is  made  up  of  two  parts— the  one  naming  the  subject,  or  the 
something  that  is  spoken  aliout;  the  other  the  predicate,  or  the  something  ttiat  is  snid 
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of  It— fis  "TheiuQ— «luiieo;"  "  TIuMeirbo  have  the  greatest  glfte,  and  are  of  UkegrestcM 
UBBfulneae — are  the  meet  humble."  Etctj  sentenoe  muat  contain  a.  flmi«  verb,  as  it  ii 
the  function  of  the  verb  (q.v.)  to  make  atBrmations.  "The  sun  shines," is  ui  ezainpleof  a 
Bentenoe  in  its  barest  form,  containiDg  merely  the  subject  "sun,"  and  the  predicBie 
"dtines,"  which  are  called  the  prinapaielemanta.     The  enlargement  or  development  of 


B  lakes  place  W  means  of  sdluncls,  or  lewruiaiy  elemeuta  tacked  on  U 

Srincipai  elements — as  "  Young  bird*  build  n "    " 

ivided  into  sinkple,  compound,  and  complei 


Diincipai  elements — as  "  Y/mne  birds  build  nettt  without  aeperienct."    Bentencss  may  be 


1.  A  simple  sentence  nas  onlj  one  subject  and  one  finite  verb.    Seduced  to  itfi  essen- 
tiak,  it  is  of  the  form,  "  The  buu  shines;    "The  day  is  cold."    3.  A  compound  sentence 
'cousLste  of  two  or  more  simple  sentences  combined — as,  ' '  The  sun  gives  liglit  by  da;, 
a.  by  night;"  which  contains  two  affirmations  or  sentences,  "  The  sua  gives 


le  or  more  dependent  sentences.  In  tiie  com- 
pound sentence  given  above,  there  are  two  distinct  statements,  and  be  both  are  put  oa 
Qie  same  tooting  Uieyare  said  to  be  co-ordinate  sentences.  But  when  we  saj  "The 
moon  rose  as  tbe  san  went  down,"  the  going  down  of  llie  sun  is  not  mentioned  on  its 
own  account;  tlte  onlv  thing  directly  aSrracd  is  that  tbe  moon  rose  at  a  certain  time, 
and  the  going  down  of  the  sun  Is  only  introduced  as  marking  that  time.  Such  clauses 
are  callea  mSordinaie  sentences  (see  Cosjuhctionb).  The  subordinate  clauses  <rf  com- 
plex sentences  may  be  considered  as  transformations  of  the  elements  of  the  simple  sen- 
tence; and  acconung  to  tlie  nature  of  the  element  which  has  been  IranstormMl,  they 
might  be  called  noun-sentences,  adjective-sentences,  or  adverbial-sentences — e.g.,  "  Tin 
toMenee  of  God  is  denied  by  none  =  "  That  God  exi»U,  is  denied  by  none."  "  Berteto- 
lent  man  are  happy"  =  "Men  kJu)  tuk  the  good  ifoiKtri  are  happy.  "The  moou  roEC 
at  raaset"  =  "The  moon  rose  oj  the  tun  vient  aoteu."  Further,  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
and  adverbs  that  enter  into  a  subordinate  sentence,  may,  one  and  all  of  them,  be  trans- 
formed in  their  turn  into  sentences,  which  will  thus  be  subordinate  in  a  still  higher 
degree — e.g.,  "Europe  rejoiced  tliai  Greet*  teas  delivered Jrom  thai  oppreitive  povier'  = 
"Europe  rejoiced  that  Greece  ko* deUnered from  the poaw  thai  had tr^eued her,"  Here 
the  adjective  oppremve  io  the  first  sentence  has  in  the  second  been  converted  into  a  sen- 
tence which  is  directly  dependent,  not  on  Ihe  principal  sentence  (Europe  rejoiced),  but 
on  the  subordinate,  and  is  therefore  subordinate  in  the  second  degree.  Subordination 
is  seldom  carried  beyond  the  second  or  third  degree,  as  it  becomes  perpleadng,  and 
weakens  the  force  of  the  principal  assertion.  The  same  sentence  is  often  compound,  as 
containing  two  or  more  co-ordinate  sentences,  and  at  tbe  same  time  complex,  as  con- 
toning  one  or  more  subordinate  sentences  in  addition;  and  to  discriminate  all  Uiete  and 
point  ovt  their  relations  is  to  give  the  Bjntactical  analysis  of  tbe  sentence. 

SIVTXB,  Isaac,  1T56-W :  b.  K  H.;  educated  at  Tale  college.  He  was  a  surgeon 
In  the  continental  army,  and  afterward  the'  Itead  of  the  medical  profession  In  Rhode 

flEHTIKEl — HEVTBT  (from  the  Lat.  tenHre,  to  feel  or  perceive,  through  the  ItaL 
aentiiu^Ua),  a  private  soldier,  marine,  or  sailor  posted  at  a  point  of  trust,  with  the  duty  of 
wateliing  Che  approach  of  an  enemy  or  any  person  suspected  of  hostile  intentions. 
Sentries  mount  guard  over  depote  of  arms,  the  tents  of  conunanding  offlcere,  etc.  Dur- 
ing the  night  ea^  sentry  !s  intrusted  with  the  "word,"  or  count«rsigD;  and  no  person, 
however  exalted  in  position,  may  attempt  to  approach  or  pass  him  witlkout  giving  that 
as  a  signal.  In  such  case  the  sentry  is  bound  to  arrest  the  Intruder,  and.  if  oeccssary. 
to  sboot  him.  It  has  happened  before  now  that  the  commander-in-chief  of  an  army  lus 
been  a  prisoner  in  the  bands  of  one  of  his  own  sentries.  When  an  army  is  in  the  field 
the  sentries  are  its  eyes,  for  they  guard  the  approaches  in  every  direction  some  distance 
In  front  of  the  main  body  of  troops.  In  the  event  of  attack  they  give  Uio  alarm  and 
retire  slowly  on  their  supports.  There  is  usually  an  agreement,  tacit  or  ezpressed, 
between  commanders  that  their  outlying  sentries  shall  not  Are  upon  one  another,  which 
would  only  be  productive  of  useless  bloodshed.  Under  martial  law  death  is  the  penalty 
to  a  sentry  for  sleeping  on  guard. 

SEVZA  BOBDI'SO  (Ital.  without  the  mute,  or  without  the  damper),  a  musical  term 
which,  when  applied  to  the  violin  or  violonoello,  denotes  that  tbe  mute  (q.v.)  is  to  bo 
removed.  In  pianoforte  music  it  means  that  tlie  performer  must  preaa  down  the  podal 
which  takes  off  the  dampers. 

BEFAL.    See  Caltx. 

lEPABATE  E8' 
which  she  holds  ii  _ 
marriage  Is  about  to  lie  entered  into,  and  the  lady  has  property,  it  is  usoai,  before  tbe 
marriage,  for  ber  to  assign  and  convey  to  trustees  all  or  part  of  her  property,  so  that  it 
may  continue  to  be  vested  in  them  for  her  exclusive  ben^t,  and  so  that  she  may  tie  able 
to  deal  with  it  in  much  the  same  manner  as  if  she  were  not  marHed.  The  deed  in  thai 
case  entirely  legulates  the  extent  of  her  rights.  Where  the  deed  has  been  properly  exe- 
cntad  she  can  draw  the  interest,  and  do  what  she  pleases  with  It.  A  third  party  who 
bequeaths  property  to  a  married  woman  may  also  so  give  it  as  to  make  it  separate  estate 


ir  there  ia  no  cUnse  ta  the  deed  or  will  protiibiUng  BUenstion  or  antidpatioD,  she  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  her  life-intereet.  Sne  can.  In  eeneral,  alienate  ber  separate  estate 
without  her  husband's  consent;  and  she  Is  not  bound  out  of  it  to  maintain  the  husband, 
even  tboueh  be  may_  bo  destitute;  nor  is  she  bound  to  maintun  lier  children,  unless  the 
latter  would  otherwise  be  cbarveable  to  the  parish. 

It  is  not  as  usual  in  the  United  States  to  make  these  ante-nupttal  settlements  upon  a 
proposed  wife  as  In  England  ;  nor  indeed  is  It  as  neceHs&ry,  tor  fn  nearly  all  the  states  a 
mairied  woman  ma;  have  and  manage  her  separate  estate  as  if  she  were  single.  In 
N  Y.,  a  married  woman  may  sue  and  be  sued  In  her  own  name  with  reference  to  her 
aeiMrate  estate,  may  contract  debts,  enter  Into  partnership  arrangements  without  ber 
husband's  consent,  and  do  all  other  acts  with  reference  to  her  separate  estate  that  a 
single  woman  might  do. 

BEPASATX  LUTEERASB  are  those  followers  of  Lnther  who  in  Prussia  refuse  to 
nnlte  with  the  state  church.  In  ISIT  Frederick  William  III.  formed  a  plan  for  uniting 
the  Reformed  and  the  Lutheran  churches;  but  many  zealous  Lutherans  were  opposed 
to  it,  and  found  a  leader  in  Johann  Gottfried  Scheibd,  professor  of  theology  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Breslan.  In  1830  two  cabicet  orders,  designed  to  furlher  the  scheme,  caused 
an  open  breach.      Several  distinguished  men,  many  ministers,  and  nearly  800  families. 

Joined  Scheibel,  He  was  soon  driven  into  exile,  and  died  at  Nuremberg  in  1&4S.  His 
ollowers  adhered  to  their  principles.  The  government  employed  agamst  them  both 
policemen  and  soldiers.  Ministers  were  Imprisoned,  laymen  fined,  and  religious  meet- 
mgs  dispersed.  Many  families  emigrated  to  America,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  Che  rest 
increased.  In  1B40  Frederick  William  IV.  released  the  ministers  from  prison,  allowed 
the  congregations  to  organize  themselves,  and  in  1S4S  recognized  their  right  to  unite 
under  tSeir  own  officers  free  from  tlie  control  of  the  state  church.  The  official  acts  of 
tbeir  ministers  were  to  be  acknowledged  in  law,  and  their  church  registers  to  be  received 
in  evidence.  Under  these  provisions  a  high  consistory  was  constituted  as  the  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authorilv  for  separate  Lutherans  in  Prussia.  It  conslstsof  4  members,  and 
has  cbaree  of  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  church,  of  receiving  new  congregations,  of 
parochiaT  relations,  the  appointments  of  clergymen,  the  ritual,  censures,  complaints,  and 
the  calling  of  synods.  The  processes  of  discipline  are  admonition,  reijuisilion  of  apolu- 
glea,  and  excommunication.  The  church  service  is  conducted  accordiog  to  the  received 
forms;  preaching  on  free  texts  requires  permission  from  the  high  consistory,  and  llie 
Lord's  supper  is  an  essential  part  of  the  chief  service.  Lutherans  are  not  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  the  united  schools.  In  164T  the  high  consisCory  had  under  ils 
charge  31  congregations  with  19,000  members.  A  very  large  number  of  Lutherans, 
ioSuenced  hv  the  king's  concessions,  remsined  In  the  state  church.  The  great  poliiical 
movement  of  1S18  gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  the  separate  Lutherans;  out  as  it  also 
encouraged  their  brethren  In  the  state  church  to  strive  within  it,  rather  than  out  of  it, 
for  g^eaCer  independence,  the  alienation  between  the  two  parties  was  increased.  In  later 
years  the  separate  Lutherans  have  been  divided  among  themselves.  In  1861  two  partice 
were  formed,  the  one  conservative  and  the  other  radical,  between  which  friendly  inter- 
course ceased. 

SEFAEATIOir  of  married  persons  is  either  Judicial  or  voluntary.  If  the  parties  enter 
into  a  deed,  or  other  arrangement,  to  live  separate,  this  is  called  a  voluntary  separation, 
and,  in  general,  the  legal  rights  of  the  parties  are  not  altered,  except  that  if  the  wife  Is 
provitled  with  maintenance,  she  has  no  longer  an  implied  authority  to  bind  the  hus- 
band. And  though  voluntary  separation  is  not  encouraged  by  courts  of  law,  yet  effect 
will  be  given  frequently  to  deliberate  contracts  of  this  kind  entered  into  between  the 
parties.     See  Jcdicial  Sspauatiok. 

BsrASATIBTB.    Bee  Qcakxbb,  Oath. 

ICPIA  AKD  BZFi'ADX.    See  Cdttlb-pibh. 

BEPIA.  a  pigment  used  as  a  water-color.  It  is  prepared  from  the  secietlon  of  h 
peculiar  or^u  called  the  ick-bag,  found  in  the  dibranchiate  eepJuUopoda.  or  cuttte- 
flshee.  Tlus  secretion  is  blsck  at  first,  and  insoluble  in  water,  but  extremely  diffusible 
through  it;  it  is  therefore  agitated  in  water  to  wash  it,  and  then  allowed  slowly  to  sub- 
side, after  which  the  water  is  poured  off,  and  the  sediment,  when  dry  enough,  is  formed 
Into  cakes  or  sticks.  In  this  state  It  is  called  "  India  ink."  If,  however,  It  is  dissolved 
in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  it  becomes  brown,  and  is  then  boiled  and  filtered,  after 
which  the  alkali  is  ncutraliacd  with  an  acid,  and  the  brown  pigment  is  precipitated  and 
dried:  this  constitutes  the  proper  sepia.  It  is  usually  prepared  in  Italy,  great  numbers 
of  the  species  which  yields  it  most  abundantly,  sepia  oguUnalM,  being  found  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. The  black  kind,  called  India  ink,  is  prepared  in  China,  Japan,  and  India, 
and  forms  the  common  writtng-ink  of  those  countries 

SE'POT.  corrupted  from  the  Indian  word  aipoM,  a  soldier.  This  word  sipahi,  in  its 
more  familiar  form  of  tpoAu,  is  known  in  most  eastern  armies;  and  is  itself  derived 
from  tip.  a  bow  and  arrow,  the  ordlQary  armament  of  an  Indian  soldier  in  ancient  times. 
The  word  sepoy  now  denotes  a  native  Hindu  soldier  in  the  British  army  in  India.  See 
Xawt  Iin>iA  AiuCY.    The  present  sepoy  force  numbers  about  140,000. 

A'XU  are  ovate  flattened  nodules  of  argillaceoua  limestone,  inlenially  divided 
lerouB  angular  fragments  by  reticulating  fissures  radiating  from  the  center  to 
the  drciimference.  which  are  filled  with  some  mineral  substance,  as  carbonate  of  lime 
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or  sulpbate  of  basytee,  that  has  been  inflltrated  subeequent  to  tbelr  fonnatioii.    The  fi» 

lUKB  nave  bees  produced  bf  tbe  cracking  of  the  nodule  when  dryiDK.  Tbej  are  iargesl 
imd  looat  numerous  in  the  center,  and  enidualiy  decrease  outward,  ahowing  Uiat  the 
osteraal  cruet  had  flrst  become  indurated,  and  so,  preventing  any  aiteratioQ  in  tbe  iuw 
of  the  whole  mass,  produced  wider  rents  as  the  interior  contracted.  The  radiating  flg- 
ure,  and  tbe  striking  contrast  between  the  dark  body  of  argillaceoua  Umestooe  and  tlie 


ir  less  transparent  aparry  veins,  when  the  nodule  is  cut  and  polished,  has  caused 
them  to  bo  manufaclurea  into  small  tables  and  similar  objects.  They  are,  however, 
most  extensively  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cement.  As  they  are  composed  of 
clay,  lime,  and  iron,  they  form  a  cement  which  hardens  underwater,  aodwhicb  is  known 
commercially  as  Roman  cement,  because  of  its  properties  being  the  same  as  a  famous 
hydraulic  cement  made  of  ferruginous  volcanic  ash  brought  from  Rome.  Beptarla  occur 
in  layers  in  clay  deposits,  and  are  quarried  for  economical  purposes  in  the  clays  of  the 
London  basin.  Large  numbers  are  also  dredged  up  off  Harwich,  >vbich  have  Iieen 
washed  out  of  the  ^ore-clifls  by  the  waves.  The  nodules  generally  contain  a  scale, 
shell,  plant,  fruit,  coprolite,  or  some  other  organic  substance,  forming  tlie  nucleus  that 
has  apparently  excited  the  metamorphic  action  which  withdrew  from  the  surrounding 
clay  the  calcareous  and  ferruginous  materials  scattered  through  it,  and  aggregated  tbem 
around  itself.    See  lUus.,  Micsoecopio  Picruam,  vol.  IX. 


ft  (Lat.  aapdwft,  seven)  was  the  7th  month  of  the  Boman  calendar,  but  is 

the  9lh  according  to  our  reckoning,  though  we  preserve  the  original  name.  Various 
Boman  emprors,  following  the  example  oT  Augustus,  who  cbang»3  ■'  Seitilis,"  the  Btb 
month  of  the  Roman  calendar,  into  "  Augustus  (August),  attempted  to  substitute  other 
names  for  this  month,  but  the  ancient  appellation  continued  to  hold  its  ground.  The 
Saxons  called  it  gtrat-monath,  or  bariey-month,  because  barley,  their  cbiel  cereal  crop, 
was  generally  harvested  during  thi?  montlL    It  has  always  contained  80  daya. 

SEFTSXBBISTB— SEPTElfBRI'SEBS  (Fr.  Septernbrimtrt),  the  name  given  to  the 
frantic  executioners  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  September  massacres"  io  Paris.  The 
particular  causes  of  this  ferocious  outburst  were  twofold — mad  fear  of  domestic  traitois 
and  of  foreign  despots.  The  news  came  pouring  into  Paris,  ever  more  and  more  mad- 
dening, of  PrusBian  and  Austrian  hordes  marching  victorious  over  the  trontiets;  insolent 
royalists  obtruding  themselves  in  the  van  of  the  invading  armies,  and  breathing  tlireal- 
enlngs  and  slaughter;  while  numerous  ari»tocrate$  (i.e.,  lavorera  of  the  king  and  court) 
were  believed  to  be  making  preparations  to  receive  them  in  Paris.  At  the  very  fame 
moment  broke  out  the  royalist  insurrection  in  La  VendSe,  rendering  France  still  further 
delirious,  whereupon  Danton,  "minister  of  justice,"  got  a  decree  passed,  Aug.  28, 17S2, 
ordering  domiciliarr  visits  for  the  arreal  of  &11  suspected  persons,  and  for  the  seizure  of 
arms  of  which  patnotic  France  stood  much  in  need.  Upward  of  3,000  stand  of  arms 
were  got  in  this  way,  and  400  head  of  new  prisoners.  On  the  morning  of  8ept,  2  the 
news  of  the  capture  of  Verdun  by  the  Prussians  arrived.  The  mingled  rage  and  panic 
of  the  people  cannot  be  describea.  All  the  bells  in  Paris  were  set  a^clanging;  men  and 
women  hurried  in  myriads  to  the  Chatr^  de  Man  to  get  themselves  enrolled  as  volun- 
teers. Danton  entered  the  legislature — "  the  black  brows  clouded,  the  coloeeue-flgure 
tramping  heavy,  grim  energy  looking  from  all  features  of  the  rugged  man" — and  made 
that  famous  speech,  ending:  "Pour  JM  vainere,  pour  let  aUerrer,  qve  faut-Sr  Dt 
Faudaee,  tTieore  de  Vaudaee,  et  tovjmcn  de  Vaudaet."  The  effect  was  electrical.  He 
obtained  from  the  assembly  a  decree  condemning  to  death  all  "who  refused  to  march 
to  the  frontiers  or  to  take  up  arms."  But  patriotism  against  foreigners  was  notenough. 
Were  not  the  traitors  at  home  deserving  of  death  ?  Marat  thought  so:  multitudes  of 
ardent  frantic  men  and  women  shared  his  conviction;  but  it  is  not  proved  that  either 
Marat  or  Danton  formally  ordered  the  massacres,  or,  indeed,  that  anybody  oidered 
them.  They  were  rather  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  patriotic  insanity,  beholding  aris- 
tocratic treachery  and  plots  everywhere.  Priests,  Swiss  soldiers,  aged  and  inGnn 
paupers,  women  both  reputable  and  disreputable,  and  criminals,  were  mercileKty  cut 
down  or  shot.  From  Sunday  afternoon  till  Thursday  evening  the  wild  butchery  went 
on  at  Uie  BicBtre,  tlio  Abbaye,  the  convent  of  the'  Carmelites,  the  Conciergerie  du 
Pal^,  the  Grand  ChStelet,  St.  Firmin,  La  Force,  and  the  Salp^triire.  One  gathers  a 
glimpse  of  the  savage  sincerity  of  the  Seplembriseura  when  one  reads  that  the  gold 
rings,  watches,  money,  etc.,  found  on  the  persons  of  the  massacred  were  all  religiously 
brought  to  the  town-hall ;  not  a  single  thing  was  stolen  or  furtively  appropriated  until 
after  the  essential  work  was  done.  Then  the  roughs  or  blackguards  ("sons  of  daik- 
neas,"  as  Carlyie  calls  them)  sallied  out  into  the  streets  like  Mohawks  or  Alsatians,  and 
commenced  to  plunder,  but  were  speedily  suppreMed  and  forced  back  into  their  dcoa. 

Great  misapprehension  prevails  as  !o  Uie  numbers  who  perished  in  these  fearful  seen* 
Boyalist  pamphleteers  and  others,  trusting  mainly  to  fantasy  (according  to  Cartyle,  Ft. 
Bet.,  vol.  ii.  p.  158)  reckon  the  victims  at  3,000,  6,000,  and  even  12,000 ;  but  the  accursta 
advocate  Maton  (who  was  In  the  thick  of  the  horrors,  and  narrowly  escaped  the  guillo- 
tine) reduces  the  number,  by  "arithmetical  ciphers  and  lists,"  to  1089,  which,  be  it 
observed,  included  numbers  of  forgers  of  assignals,  and  other  criminals.  It  was  a  ?ad 
and  horrible  affair,  as  all  maseacree  are;  but  it  is  above  all  tilings  desirable  to  know 
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and  the  figure  7  a  generally  placed  over  It.    A  septimole 

may  also  occur  iu  a  }  measure,  in  which  cose  the  T  notea  aie  collectively  of  the  value, 
not  of  4,  but  of  6. 

SSPT1IAOB011CA  SUHBAT  fLat.  Septuagaima,  "  the  seventieth"),  the  third  Sunday 
before  Lent  <q.v.),  8o  called,  like  "Sexagesima"  and  "Quinquagesima,"  from  ita  dl^  . 

tance  (reckouM  in  round  numbers)  before  Easter. 

BEP'TUAOUTT  (Gr.  Hoi  ton  0.  or  run  0;  Lat.  Sepluaginla;  Seventy,  LXX.,  Alexao- 
drine  veraioii,  etc.),  tbe  moat  ancient  Greek  traDslaiioa  of  ihe  Old  Testament  that  has 
come  down  to  U8,  and  the  one  commonly  in  use  amoug_  the  Jews  at  ibe  time  of  Christ, 
Its  origin  is  shrouded  in  deep  obecunty.  Tiis  principal  mytli  about  it — repeated  by 
Philo,  Joaephns,  the  Talmud,  and  Uie  cuurch  fathers  (Justin,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
EpiphaniuB,  and  the  rest),  with  individual  variationa — is  contained  in  a  letter  purponiiiK 
to  be  written  by  a  Greek,  Aiisteae,  to  his  brother,  Pldlokiates,  during  the  reien  of  Ptol- 
emy Pbiladelphua  (284-347  B.C.).  Tbls  king,  it  is  stated,  anxious  to  embodyln  acollec- 
doQ  the  laws  of  all  nations  on  which  be  was  engaged,  also  those  of  the  Jews,  invited,  by 
the  advice  of  his  librarian,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  73  men  of  learning  and  eminence  from 
Palestine,  wlio  performed  the  task  of  tranalatlon  (on  the  isle  of  Pharos)  in  72  days.  The 
facts  apoQ  which  this  legend — utterly  rejected  now  as  a  piece  of  history— rests,  cannot 
well  be  ascertained  now.  So  much,  however,  seems  clear  from  another  anterior  tealimony 
(Arlatobulus),  that  Ptolemy,  aided  by  Demetrius,  did  cause  a  Greek  version  of  the  Peota- 
teucli  to  be  executed,  probably  during  the  lime  ol  his  being  coregent  of  Ptolemy  Lagl. 
That  the  traosUtor  or  translators,  however,  were  not  Palestinian  but  Egyptian  Jews, 
appears  equallv  clear  both  from  tlie  slate  of  the  text  from  which  the  translation  must 
have  been  maae,  and  from  the  intimate  acquaintance  with  Egyptian  manners  and  cus- 
toms which  it  evinces.  This  text  differs,  especially  in  the  Pentateuch,  considerably  from 
our  received  text,  but  agrees  In  many  instances  with  the  Samaritan  {q.  v.).  The  question 
of  the  number  ol  translators  has  been  much  and  warmly  discussed,  but  with  little  positive 
result.  So  much  only  seems  certain,  that  diSerent  hands  were  employed  in  the  render- 
ingof  the  different  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  upon  which  infinite  care  was  bestowed,  as 
well  as  of  the  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  indeed,  do  not  aeem  to  have  been 
done  at  the  same  time.  In  some  instances,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  translation  had 
been  made  before  the  non-pentateuchlal  books  were  united  with  the  others  into  one 
canon.  This  seems  particularly  evident  in  the  case  of  the  book  of  Jeremiah,  which,  in 
the  translation,  app^rs  in  a  more  primitive  form  than  in  the  state  in  which  we  possess 
it  now.  In  a  less  degree  does  this  discrepancy  appear  in  Job,  the  Proverbs,  Daniel,  and 
Esther;  of  these,  however,  our  canon  probably  contains  the  original  form,  while  the 
IiXX  shows  later  variants.  It  is,  however,  in  neither  of  these  books  to  be  decided  now 
whether  the  discrepancies  oliaervable  are  due  to  an  already  altered  text  upon  which  the 
traoslatoreworked,orwbether  they  were  their  own  emendations;  or  even  whether  many 
of  them  are  not  due  to  a.  much  later  period.  The  translation  of  the  book  of  Daniel  & 
the  most  flagrant  instance  of  subsequently  introduced  "  corrections"  and  additions. 
Apart  from  tneapocryphal  pieces  attached  to  it,  its  obscure  passages  ware  "emendated" 
to  such  an  extent  by  both  Jews  and  Christians,  that  it  was  by  the  authority  of  the  early 
chureh  utlerlv  rejected,  and  replaced  by  the  version  of  Theodotion.  The  translator  of 
Job,  though  leas  arbitrary,  has  yet  altered,  added  to,  and  abbreviated  considerably,  his 
iexi.  Estber  has  many  apocryphal  additions,  which  owe  their  origin  probably  to  tho 
Alexandrine  period,  and  never  existed  in  Hebrew.  Of  exaggerated  literalncss  is  tbe 
ver^on  of  Ecclesiastes  and  tbe  Psalms.  Among  the  moat  successful  books  are  to  be 
mentioned  the  Psalms  and  Ezeklel.  But,  on  the  whole,  there  is  to  be  noticed  through- 
out, a  lack  of  an  exact  knowledKe  of  the  original,  a  striving  after  minute  fidelity  in  one 
part,  and  an  unbridled  arbitrariness  in  another;  further,  a  desire  to  tone  down  or  to 
utterly  eliminate  anthropomorphisms  or  anything  that  appeared  objectionable  to  the 
refined  taste  of  the  time. 

The  Septnagint  was  held  In  the  very  higheet  repute  among  the  Alexandrine  Jews, 
while  tbe  Palestinians  looked  upon  it  as  a  daugerous  innovatiou,  and  even  instituted  Uie 
day  of  its  completion  as  a  day  of  mourning.  Qradually,  however,  it  also  found  its  way 
Into  Palestine,  and  at  the  time  of  the  comimsttlon  of  the  New  Testament  it  seems  almost 
to  have  superseded  the  original,  considering  that  its  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
are  almost  Invariably  given  from  the  LXX.  It  was  read  and  interpreted  in  the  svna- 
gogoes  for  some  centuries  after  Christ,  until  the  increasing  knowledge  of  the  orteinal, 
lostered  by  the  many  academies  and  schools  and  the  frequent  disputations  with  the 
early  Christians,  brought  oUier  and  more  faithful  and  literal  translations,  such  as  thai 
of  Aquila,  Theodotion,  etc.,  into  use,  and  gradually  the  LXX  was  altogether  discarde<i 
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In  the  sjiiago^ue.  The  church,  however,  for  a  Iode  time,  and  the  Oreek  church  up  to 
this  day,  considered  it  as  of  equal  authority  and  Jnsplnition  with  tlie  Hebrew  text  itself  i 
and  iiiany_  traualationa  were  made  from  it  into  the  vemacuiara  of  diflerent  ClirisUan 
communities  (the  Itala,  the  Svriac,  the  Ethiopian,  Egyptian,  Armenian.  Qeorsjian, 
Slavonian,  etc.).  The  large  aiSusion  of  the  LXX  among  the  Hclieniste  Bnil  the 
churcbee,  and  tlie  want  of  anything  iilie  a  criticaily  flxed  text,  together  with  the  pious 
deelM  bodily  to  insert  the  peculiar  explanation  given  to  obscure  paasagea  by  elngie 
authoriliea,  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists,  and  a  number  of  other  c&uaes,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  render  the  H59.  corrupt,  in  some  iastances  past  mendine.  Nor  were  the 
endeavors  of  Origenes  (q.v.)  in  his  ^^apUt,  or  of  LucianuH  and  Hesychius  tor  a  restora- 
tion of  the  proper  text  of  any  avail.  The  principal  M8S.  that  have,  as  far  sh  we  know. 
Burvived  are  the  Codex  AJeiandrinus  in  die  British  museum,  the  Codez  Vaticanus  in 
Rome,  and  the  Sinaltic  Codex  (imperfect)  in  St.  Petersburg,  all  of  which  belong  to  the 
'"  time  between  the  4th  and  6tb  centuries  A.D.  The  principaT  editions  are  the  Compluten- 
siau  (1514^17),  reprinted  in  the  Antwerp  and  Paris  Polygot;  the  Aldine  of  Venice  (1518); 
the  Slxtine  of  Rome  (158T),  partly  repiintod  hi  Waltotfs  Polygot  (1867),  by  Lamb  Bos. 
(Franeker.  1709);  Reineccius  (Leip.  1730);  Parsons  &  Holmes  (Oxford.  17ft-U_iM97\.  t;=. 
chendorf  (I860},  and  Swete  (laSl),     Followine  the  Codes  Aiexandrinus 


ot   uraoe  (Uilora,  IVW-Wf,  eompieted   by  f.  Ijee),  reprinted   by  Breitingcr  (Zc 
1730-83)  and  other*.     The  Alexandrine  Codex  has  been  reproduced  in  fac-^mile  \ 
H,  Baber ;  the  Binailic  in  the  same  manner  by  Tiscbendorf.     The  literature  of  the  f.^^., 
la  very  large,  and  special  grammars  and  dlctlonariee  have  been  compiled  for  Its  peculiar 


ly  corrupt  idiom.  The  first  part  of  a  Conoordance  to  the  Septoaffnt,  by  Hatch  and 
Redpath,  appeared  in  1801. 

SEFinOHKAL  H01TKO,  The  practice  of  rearing  mounds  of  earth  and  stone  over  the 
resting-place  ot  llie  dead  may  be  traced  to  remote  antiquity.  It  had  doubtless  its  origin 
in  the  heap  of  earth  displaced  by  int«rment  which,  in  the  case  of  the  illuBtriouB  wamor 
or  chief,  it  became  tbe  practice  to  raise  ioto  the  size  an^  form  of  the  barrow  or  tumulus 
which  is  found  all  over  northern  Europe,  from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  Upsaia  in 
Sweden  and  tbe  steppes  of  Ukraine.  Sepulchral  mounds  of  some  sort  seem,  indeed,  lo 
have  been  erected  among  all  tbe  nations  of  Asia  as  well  ns  of  Europe,  and  they  are 
found  in  numbers  in  Central  America.  Some  of  tbe  lai^r  tumuli  or  moatbills  are  but 
partially  artificial,  natural  mounds  having  been  added  to  or  shaped  into  the  form  which 
It  was  wished  that  they  should  take.  There  is  considerable  diversity  in  the  form  of 
tile  tumuli,  the  different  forms  corresponiting  to  different  periods  considerably  remote 
from  each  oilier.  The  oldest  are  longsbapcd,  and  in  the  form  of  gigantic  graves,  often 
depressed  in  the  center  and  elevated  toward  one  end.  Inside  the  tumulus  the  body  was 
laid  at  full  length,  often  along  with  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  flint  and  bone.  The  bell 
and  bowl-sbaped  tumuli  seem  to  have  succeeded  this  eariv  form.  Within  them  Is  often  ■ 
found  a  short  cist  and  primitive  cinerary  urn,  showing  tliat  the  body  had  been  burned; 
but  there  appears  also  lo  be  evidence  that  the  processes  of  inhumation  and  cremation 
had  been  in  use  contemporaneously,  or  sometimes  the  lx>dy  was  placed  within  the  cist 
in  a  sitting  posture.  Skeletons  of  dogs  and  horses  are  occasionally  found  beside  tbe 
B^es  of  tbe  deceased.  The  sepulchral  mounds  which  seem  to  be  of  latest  dat«  arc  broad 
and  low,  surrounded  sometimes  by  an  earthen  vallum,  and  sometimes,  particularly  in 
Scotland  and  Scandinavia,  by  a  circle  of  standing  stones.  In  both  tbe  inclosed  and 
encircled  tumuli,  weapons  have  been  found  belonging  to  tbe  period  when  the  metallurric 
arts  were  practiced,  and  in  some  instances  Roman  as  well  as  native  relics.  A  remarka- 
ble form  of  tumulus  frequent  in  Sweden,  and  occasionally  seen  in  Scotland,  consists  of 
an  oblong  mound  larger  than  the  primitive  barrow,  and  terminated  at  both  ends  in  a 
point,  whence  it  has  been  called  Uie  ftWJ*  uiun^er,  or  sbip-barrow.  Scandinavian  anti- 
quaries have  come  to  tbo  conclusion  that  the  bodies  ot  the  warriors  of  the  deep  were 
sometimes  burned  in  their  rfiips,  whose  form  was  repeated  in  tbe  earthwork  reared  above 
their  ashes. 

The  most  numerous  class  of  sepulchral  mounds  in  Scotland  are  the  eairtM  (q.v.)  or 
tumuli  of  stone,  which  abound  in  every  district  of  the  country,  and  were  often  of  much 
larger  dimensions  than  the  earthen  tumuli  Another  species  of  monument  is  tbe 
(;wnfceA(q.v.). 

SEPVLyEDAiJOAiiGiNBzDB.  a  Spanish  historian,  sumamed  theLiwof  Spun,  was  b. 
at  Pozo-blanco,  in  the  nei^borbood  of  Cordova,  about  1^0;  studied  first  at  Cordova 
and  Alcala,  and  went  lo  Bologna  in  1515,  where  he  obtained  the  acqu^ntancc  and 
esteem  of  tbe  most  celebrateil  savans  of  Italy  and  Spain.  There  he  wrote  the  life  of 
cardinal  Albornoit.  which  was  published  in  1621.  He  assbled  cardinal  Cajelan  at  Naples 
in  revising  the  Greek  text  of  tlie  New  Testament,  and  in  1686  returned  to  Bpain  as  chap- 
lain and  nistoriographer  to  Cliarles  V.,  and  preceptor  to  bis  son,  afterwards  Philip  II. 
Died  in  1373  or  1574.  Erasmus  speaks  of  Sepulveda  in  the  Oiegroivianut  in  terms  of 
high  encomium,  and  there  is  indeed  little  doubt  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  and  best  writers  of  his  time.  His  works  comprise  Latin  translations  of  ^art  ot 
Aristotle  (IS31),  and  of  the  commentary  of  Alexander  AphrodisiensiB  (1627);  miscella- 
neous dissertations,  among  which  were  treatises  on  fate  and  free-will,  in  opposition  to 
Luther  (1B20),  in  favor  of  a  war  with  the  Turks  (1529),  In  defense  of  Alberto  Fio  Cardi- 
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nal  Carpi  (ii5St),  on  marriage  (1B81),  and  in  aupport  of  the  coDgnieocy  of  the  miliUiT 
profession  with  Christianity  (1541),  on  monarchv  and  the  duty  of  kings  (1571).  His 
tuBtories  of  the  reiga  of  Charles  V..  of  that  of  Philip  IL,  and  of  the  conqaeBts  of  the 
Spaniards  in  Mexico,  all  of  them  written  in  Lfttin,  are  still  ineditcd.  Hie  other  workt 
were  collected  and  published  by  the  royal  academy  of  history  at  Madrid  in  1780  (4  yoIsl 
fot.).  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  Sepulveda,  and  an  account  of  his  iiie  and 

SEQUATCHIE,  a  co.  In  g.  Tennesiee,  drained  bj  the  Sequ&tchie  river,  a  branch  ot 
the  Tennessee ,  flowing  through  it  centrally,  252  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  8037,  chiefly  of  Amer- 
ican birth,  with  colored.  Its  soiface  Is  mountainous  in  the  n.  and  a,  where  part  of  the 
elevated  country  belongs  to  the  Cumberland,  and  part  to  Walden's  ridge.  The  hills 
are  largely  covered  with  forests  of  oitk  and  hickory.  On  the  river  bottonis  arc  groves  of 
beech,  maple,  and  Cottonwood.  Its  soil  Is  moderately  fertile,  producing  grain  and 
tobacco  in  the  arable  portions,  and  Is  well  adapted  to  stock-iBlsIag.  Wool  Is  exported. 
Its  mineral  products  comprise  llmestane,  iron,  and  coal.     Co.  seat,  Dunlap. 

KEQIIEKTIA  (Eng.  Sequence  or  Prose),  a  hymn  of  unusual  character  sung  at  high 
mass  in  certain  festivals  of  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  Is  the  continuation  of  the 
aeries  of  verses  and  antiphons  interposed  between  the  epistleand  the  gospel.  The  missal 
revised  by  the  councO  of  Trent  pjintaina  5  sequences,  among  them  the  "  Dies  Irs"  and 
"  &tabat  Mater." 

■BQUEBTBATIOM,  the  Scotch  lenl  term  for  bankruptcy.  Bee  InboijTesct,  In 
English  law  sequestration  denotes  the  process  by  which  the  creditor  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England  In  poasessloo  of  a  living  sues  out  eiecutlon  on  his  judg. 
meat,  and  obtains  payment  of  the  debt.  In  ordinary  cases  ot  lay  debtors,  the  Bher. 
iff  takes  poBaeesion  of  the  real  estate  of  judgment  deotoTs;  but  when  the  debtor  is  a 
clergyman,  the  bishop  puts  in  force  the  law,  and  appoints  sequestrators  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  benefice,  and  draw  the  emoluments,  and  pay  them  over  to  the  creditor,  fimt 
making  due  proTision  for  the  proper  celebration  of  divine  worship. 

BZ'ituni  (Ital.  tecehinc.  from  teeea,  the  name  of  the  Venetian  mint),  a  gold  coin,flTat 
Struck  at  Venice  about  the  end  of  the  18th  c,  was  about  the  size  of  a  ducat  (q.t.),  and 
equivalent  to  about  $3,83  American.  Coins  of  the  same  name,  but  varying  In  value, 
irere  issued  by  other  state& 

HEQCOIA,  a  genus  of  coniferous  trees  of  the  cypress  family,  comprising  two  Bpe- 
aee,  the  ta[uoia  temptniren*,  or  redwood,  of  the  Coast  ranges  oi^Califomia,  and  the  8. 
giganUa,  me  big  tree,  or  big  redwood,  growing  upon  the  western  side  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada.     Bee  Redwood  and  Califobhia;  see  illus,.  Trees,  etc.,  voL  XIV. 

IZSAQIIO  (properly,  SekaI)  is  the  palace  of  the  sultan  at  Constantinople.  It  stands 
in  a  beautiful  situation  on  a  bead  of  land  projecting  into  the  sea,  known  as  the  Golden 
Horn,  and  is  inclosed  by  walls  7^  m.  in  circuit  Within  the  vralls  are  a  variety  of 
mosques,  gardens,  and  large  edifices,  capable  of  containing  20,000  peiaona,  thou^  the 
whole  number  of  the  inhabitants  scarcely  ever  reaches  the  half  of  this.  The  prmcipal 
entrance  (Babi  Aumoyun,  or  Sublime  gate)  is  a  kind  of  pavilion,  which  is  constantly 
guarded  by  etmufju,  or  officers  of  the  seraglio;  and  the  cbiet  of  the  large  edifices  within 
IS  the  harem  (Arab,  sacred  spot),  which  Is  distinctly  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
seraglio,  and  Consists  of  a  group  of  houses  and  gardens,  one  of  each  being  possessed  by 
each  of  thu  sultan's  wives,  and  of  the  habitations  of  the  concubines  and  slaves.  The 
harem  is  ruled  by  the  ki^^a-kJiatun,  or  Inspector  of  the  women,  who  is  under  the  sultan's 
authority  alone,  and  is  supplied  with  what  they  require  by  the  kidar-aga,  or  chief  of  the 
black  eunuchs  who  form  the  principal  or  biner  guard  of  the  hArem.  The  second  and 
outer  guard  is  given  to  the  white  eunuchs,  under  their  chief  the  kapu-a^an]/,  or  Jfcapu- 
oghian.  Other  classes  of  household  ofBcera  are  the  mute»  (Turkiah,  butbdn  or  dtJunaX 
who,  till  recently,  were  the  eieculois  of  the  sultan's  orders,  especially  those  in  whidi 
the  utmost  sccresy  was  required;  the  bottanjU,  or  gardeners;  the  baihyu,  or  cleavers  of 
wood;  and  the  wi-og/Uaru,  or  attendants  of  the  sultan.  The  sultan's  mother  alwavs 
resides  within  the  seraglio,  but  his  slBteni  do  not.  Access  may  easily  be  had  to  the 
•erogllo,  with  the  exception  of  the  harem,  which  is  scrupulously  guarded  from  even  the 
eyea  of  strangers.     The  two  terms  "seraglio"  and  "harem  "  are  often  confounded. 

SSKAHTQ,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of  Li^e,  and  between  three  and  four  m. 
S.W.  from  LIcse,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse.  It  is  a  station  on  the  railway  between 
Namur  and  Li^ge,  and  Is  connected  by  a  handsome  suspension-bridge  with  the  village  of 
Jemeppe,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meuse.  Seralng  is  a  place  of  great  activity,  and  cen- 
tal a  manufactory  of  steam-machinery,  locomotives,  etc.,  which  Is  probably  the  largest 
in  the  world.  This  manufactory  was  established  by  an  Englishman,  John  Cockeritl,  in 
1817;  the  king  of  Holland,  to  whose  dominion  Belgium  then  belonged.  Joining  him  in 
the  enterprise.  The  town  depends  on  these  works  for  its  prosperity.  Pop.  '93,  86,276. 
See  Bosna-Sebai. 


E,  a  neat  t.  of  British  India,  built  in  the  EiiHq;>ean  aWIe,  and  extending  a 

mile  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Hooghly,  13  m.  n.  of  Calcutta.  It  has  a  collf»e  and 
library.  Serampore  was  at  one  time  a  Etenlsh  settlement,  bat  wu  truuferred  Sj  pur- 
chase to  the  British  in  1846.    Fop.  '91,  35,95-2. 
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BIB&ire.    See  Cebau. 

BXBAO,  Uatilde,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  contempomr  Itallui  noreliata,  born 
M  Patraa,  Greece,  lu  18M.  She  first  wrote  ahoit  gltetchesfortheNe^Mlltui  papers,  and 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Capxian  Fraaum.  later,  In 
conjunction  with  her  husband,  Edvardo  ScarfogUo,  she  founded  the  Corrien  di  Roma 
(afterwarda  Corrien  di  yapoli).  Bad  In  1861  founded  the  MaUino.  Af  a  novelist  she  shows 
In  her  earlier  work  nnmlat^iably  the  Influence  of  the  French  realists,  notably  Zola, 
vhoee  Venlrt  dt  Parit  she  liaa  followed  In  spirit  as  well  as  title  in  her  Venlrt  di  Kapoli. 
Id  her  later  norelB  she  baa  devoted  herself  to  peychological  problems,  which  she  handles 
with  much  subtlety  and  power.  Among  her  best  worlu  are,  ConqiiiMa  di  Roma  ,-  Vita  t 
AtwnluTt  di  Riecardo  Joanna ;  H  Faaedi  Cuceoffna,  Addio  Amort;  OliAmarUi:  Le  Amanli. 

BE&AFZIIK  (Qr.  Mrofw^  or  sorapaum),  a  templesonamed  Inhonorof  BerapiB(q.T.), 
several  of  which  are  known  to  have  existed  in  tbe  ancient  world.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  (emples  was  that  of  Alexandria,  which  was  situated  b.  of  the  canal,  and  outside 


the  walls  of  the  city,  and  superseded  an  older  temple  at  Riiacolis.     Hither  y 

ported  the  statue  of  Dls  or  Pluto  fromStnope  by  Ptolemv  I.,  and  attached  to  :         .    ._ 

celeljrated  Alexandrian  library  (q.v.).     The  serapeum  at  Memphis  attained  scarcely  less 


reputation,  aod  couetsted  of  a  group  of  temples  dedicated  to  Astarte,  Anubis,  Imouthos 
or  .^sculapius,  and  Serapis.  It  was  approached  from  the  city  of  Memphis  by  an 
avenue  of  ephinies,  which  had  already  become  partially  buried  in  the  sands  in  the 
days  of  Btrabo,  and  were  discovered  by  H.  Hariette  lu  18S0,  who,  after  a  series  of 
excavations,  uncovered  the  ruins,  and  discovered  the  cemeteries  of  the  mummietl  apia 
or  bulls  sacred  to  Ptah  and  Osirla  at  Memphis,  Close  to  the  serapeum  was  the  apeum, 
or  temple  of  tbe  living  apis,  in  which  the  bull  lived,  as  well  as  the  cow  which  had  pro- 
duced him.  The  serapeum,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  Egyptian,  tlie  abode  of  Otor-hapi,  or 
tlie  Osiris-Apis.  was.  in  fact,  the  aepulcher  of  the  bull.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the 
work,  which  was  of  great  extent,  was  the  subterranean  lombs  of  the  mummies  of  the 
apis,  consisting  of  galleries  with  numerous  chambers,  in  which  the  remains  of  these 
bulls  bad  been  deposited  from  the  reign  of  Amenophia  III.  of  tbe  ISlh  dynasty,  about 
1400  B.C.,  till  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Two  prlaclpal  galleries  contained  the  tombs. 
The  second  gallery,  commenced  in  the  58d  year  of  I^ammetichus  I.,  was  on  a  grander 
scale  than  the  flrst,  with  larger  sepulchral  cliambers  and  magnificent  sarcophagi  of 
granite,  measurlnKsometimes  12  ft.  high,  IS  ft.  long,  and  weighing  many  tons.  During 
Uie  reign  of  the  Persians,  and  subsequently,  Che  chambers  decreased  m  size,  and  tbe 
monuments  exhibit  the  genera!  decadence  of  the  arts.  Tlie  apis,  considered  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  god  Ptah  during  life,  received  royal  and  divine  honors  after  death; 
hi9  body,  or  the  principal  portion,  being  embalmed,  and  a  sepulchral  tablet  or  tomb- 
stone puiced  on  his  sepulcher,  along  with  other  tablets  of  different  worshipers,  who 
adored  his  divinity,  and  dedicated  them  to  the  deceased  bull.  As  the  principal  tomb- 
stone of  tbe  bull  contained  the  dates  of  the  king's  reign  in  which  he  was  bom  or 
discovered,  enthroned  in  the  apeum,  and  died  or  was  burled  in  the  senipeum,  these 
tablets  have  become  an  important  dement  for  the  chronology  of  the  16th  and  subse- 
quent dynasties,  and  have  aided  to  fix  some  of  the  hitherto  doubtful  points  of  Vno 
clironology  of  the  period.  They  terminate  with  Ptolemy  Euergeles  II.,  177  B.C.  The 
tablets,  votive  and  sepulchral,  amounted  to  about  1300,  and  the  most  remarkable  are  at 
present  In  the  museum  of  the  Louvre  at  Paris.  Numerous  bronze  figures  and  other 
antiquities  wore  found  durine  the  excavations,  comprising  costly  objects  of  Jewelry, 
many  of  which  are  also  In  the  Lourre.  Besides  these,  several  Greek  papyri  which 
-■ Dpear  to  have  formerly  belonged  to  the  library  or  archives  of  the  serapeum  were  pre- 
ioualy  known,  and  many  have  been  published.  Theu;  throw  great  light  upon  the  con- 
stitution of  the  hierarchy  of  the  serapeum,  among  which  was  a  kind  ol  order  of  monks, 
who  lived  within  tbe  precincts  of  tbe  building,  beyond  wbicii  tbey  did  not  go,  and 
subsisted  upon  alms  or  the  contributions  of  their  faniily.— Mariette,  Serapeum  &  Mem- 
phit  (4to,  Paris,  1856):  La  Mire  d'Apii  (ita.  Paris,  1866);  At/ien.  Fran.  (4to,  Paris, 
1835-dO);  Lepsius,  U^er  den  Apig-knii,  Zetiieh.  d.  Morg.  Qeidl.  <8vo,  Leip.  1853). 

BEBAPRH  (plural  of  geraph),  celestial  beings  in  atlendanceon  Jehovah,  mEntirmed  by 
Isaiah,  Tbey  are  similar  to  the  cherubim  (see  Cherub),  have  the  human  form— face, 
voice,  two  hands,  and  two  feet — but  six  wings,  with  four  of  which  they  cover  their  face 
and  feet — as  a  sign  of  reveronc* — while  with  two  they  fly.  Notliiog  is  more  uncertain 
than  the  origin  of  this  conception,  or  of  the  word  which  expresses  it.  Their  ofi3ce  ol 
singing  the  prases  of  Jehovah's  greatness,  and  of  being  the  swift  messengers  between 
heaven  and  earth,  does  not  go  far  to  explain  It.  A  comparison  has  been  owde  between 
the  seraphim  and  the  winged  men  and  beasts  on  the  Judean,  Assyrian,  and  Babylonian 
monuments. 

SEEATU,  or  Sabafts,  the  Greek  name  of  an  Egyptian  deity,  introduced  Into  Egypt 
in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  I.,  or  Soter.  This  monarch  is  said  to  have  seen  the  Image  of  a 
god  in  a  dream,  commandinghim  to  remove  it  from  the  place  where  it  was;  and  Soslbius, 
a  traveler,  having  recognized  it  as  existing  at  Slnope,  Soteles  aod  Dionyslus  were  sent 
from  Egypt,  and  brought  It  from  Slnope  to  Alexandria.     On  Its  arrival  It  was  examined 
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by  Timotbens  the  interpreter  kiid  the  celebrated  Msnetho,  who  called  It  Berapla.  and 
appear  to  have  idcutifled  it  with  0»oThapis,  or  Osiris  united  with  Apis,  I  e.,  Osiris,  in 
in  his  character  of  the  Egjrptiao  Pluto,  as  a  deit;  of  similar  character.  The  figure,  in 
foct,  appears  to  tiave  been  one  of  Hades  or  Pluto,  liaving  at  its  side  Cerberus,  and  a 
dragoD  or  snake.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  statue  of  Scrapie  was  sent  to 
Ptolemy  II.,  or  Plilladelphus,  because  Ihat  monarch  bad  relieved  the  city  of  Sioope 
from  famine  by  supplyiiig  it  with  com,  and  the  statue  was  placed  in  the  &:rapeum,  at 
the  promontory  of  Rhacotis.  The  Serapia  of  the  Ptolemaic  period,  however,  was  not  au 
Egyptian,  but  n  Greek  deity,  whose  temple  was  not  admitted  into  the  precincts  of  Egyp- 
tian cities,  and  only  found  favor  la  the  Greek  cities  founded  in  Egypt.  It  ii  said  that  43 
templea  were  erected  under  tlie  Ptolemies  and  nomans  to  this  god  in  Egypt,  His  reeem 
blance  to  Osiris  consisted  in  his  chtbonic  or  infernal  character,  as  judge  of  tbe  dead  and 
ruler  of  Hades.  About  his  nature  and  attributes  the  Greeks  themselves  entertained  very 
different  ideas,  some  considering  him  allied  to  the  sun,  others  to  lEaculapius  or  Hudes. 
The  god  had  a  magnificent  temple  at  Alexandria,  to  which  was  attached  the  celebrated 
library;  another  at  Memphis,  m  tlie  vicinity  of  the  cemetery  of  the  mummies  of  the 
Apis,  which  lias  been  recently  excavated  by  M,  Mariette;  and  another  temple  at  Canopua. 
From  recent  discoveries,  it  appears  that  lie  represented  or  was  identified  with  thit 
Heuri  Api,  or  Osorapia,  the  "Osirifled"  or  "dead  Apis,"  who  was  also  invested  with 
many  of  the  attributes  ot  Osiris,  and  considered,  while  living,  to  be  the  incarnation  of 
the  god  Ptah-Socharis-Oairis,  the  tutelary  divinity  ot  Memphis.  The  worship  of  Serapis, 
introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  Ptolemies,  subsequently  became  greatly  extended  io  Asia 
Minor;  and  his  image,  in  alliance  with  tliat  of  Isis  and  other  deities,  appears  oo  many  of 
tlte  coins  of  the  imperial  days  of  Rome.  In  14d  a.d.  the  worship  of  the  god  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  of  Rome  by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  the  mysteries  celebrated  on  May 
6;  but  they  were  not  long  after  abolished  by  the  senate,  on  account  of  their  licentious 
character.  A  celebrated  temple  of  Serapia  also  existed  at  Puteoli  (Pozeuoli),  near 
Naples,  and  the  remains  of  it  are  still  seen,  and  present  curious  geological  phenomena. 
In  Egypt  itself  the  worship  of  the  deity  subsisted  till  tlie  fall  of  pa^nism,  the  image 
At  Alexandria  continuing;  to  be  worshiped  till  destroyed,  898  a.d.,  by  Theopbilua,  arch- 
I>i3taop  of  that  town.  Busts  of  Serapis  are  found  m  most  museums,  and  his  head  or 
DguTB  engraved  on  certain  stones  was  supposed  to  possess  particular  mystic  virtues. 
ma  temples  were  oracular,  the  votaries  consulting  liim  by  sleepiug  ana  dreaming  in 
them;  and  at  Alexandria  the  priests  connected  bis  worship  with  the  healing  art. — 
Piularch,  De  Jnd,  s.  28;  Clemens,  Orai.  AiOort.v.Zl;  Tacit.  Bid.iv.  c.  S8,  84;  Slrabo. 
Lib.  zviL  p.  &S3;  Macrobius.  Saivm,  i.  7,  33;  Nixon,  DtW  Edifitio  di  PoawM  dtUo  U 
Tempio  di  SerapMe  (Nap.  1778);  Wilkinson,  Jfann.  and  (hut.  iv.  p.  860;  Qibboo,  Dtdine 
and  Paa,  c  28. 

flSRAS'KIKB,  or  Shbi-abkkb  (Pers.  head  of  the  annv),  the  name  given  by  the  Turks  to 
erery  gen.  having  the  command  of  a  separate  army,  and,  in  particular,  to  the  commander- 
in-chief  or  minister  of  war.  The  seraskicr,  in  the  latter  sense,  possesees  most  extensive 
authority,  being  subordinate  only  to  the  sultan  and  grand  vizier;  he  is  selected  by  the 
monarch  from  among  the  pashas  of  two  or  three  tails. 

SSBBKAOE  (Ilal,  termiata),  originally  music  performed  in  a  calm  night;  hence  an 
eDtertsioment  01  music  given  by  a  lover  to  his  mistress  under  her  window.  Sereoading 
lias  been  chiefly  practiced  in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  common  among  the  students  of  the 
Oerman  universities  to  assemble  at  night  under  the  window  of  a  favorite  proFetisor,  and 
give  him  a  musical  tribute. — A  piece  of  music  characterized  by  the  soft  repose  which  ia 
«upposed  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  stjlluess  of  night,  is  called  a  serenade,  or  sometimes 


BEBIS,  a  t.  in  s,  European  Turkey,  in  the  vilayet  of  Salonica,  department  of  Mace- 
donia, 4S  m.  n,e.  of  the  city  of  Salonica;  pop.  30,000.  The  cultivation  of  the  silkworm 
wae  commenced  here  by  Justinian.  It  is  protected  b;  high  walls,  and  contains  a  citadel, 
mAny  handsome  villas,  fountains,  several  mosques  and  chorches.  It  exports  skins, 
«Otton,  wool,  and  tobacco.     It  has  manufactories  ot  cotton  and  woolen  goods. 

UULKTR',  an  Important  affluent  of  the  Danube,  rises  In  the  Austrian  crownland  of 
GftllcIa,  rona  sonthward  through  almost  the  whole  length  of  Moldavia,  and  joins  the 
Danube  6  m.  above  Galats,  after  a  course  of  290  miles. 

RBF  (Lat.  terviu,  a  slave).  A  numerous  class  of  the  population  of  Europe  known  as 
aerfs  or  villeins  were  In  a  state  of  slavery  during  the  early  middle  ages.  lu  some  cases 
this  serf  papulation  consisted  of  an  earlier  race,  who  had  beeu  subjugated  by  the  con- 
querors; but  there  were  also  inslancea  of  persons  from  famine  or  other  pre.seing  cause 
selling  Uiemselves  into  slaverj-,  or  even  surrendering  themselves  to  churches  and  monas- 
teries for  the  sake  of  the  beneflla  to  be  derived  from  the  prayers  of  their  masters.  Dlf- 
ferenl  as  was  the  condition  of  the  serf  in  different  countries  and  at  different  periods,  hla 

Kllion  was  on  the  whole  much  more  favorable  than  that  of  the  slave  under  the  Roman 
.  He  had  certain  acknowledged  rights — and  this  was  more  particularly  the  case  with 
the  classes  of  serfs  who  were  attached  to  tlie  soil.  In  Eogland,  prior  to  the  Norman 
conquest,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  in  a  servile  position,  either  as 
domestic  slaves  or  as  cultivatora  of  the  land.    The  name  of  noMtnw,  generally  applied  to 
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the  Krfs,  Beema  to  indicate  QM  ibey  belonged  to'the  iwtlTe  race,  tbe  earliwt 
of  the  scdl.  The  powen  of  the  nuuter  over  hia  serf  were  verj  extenBive^  tbeir'priDclpal 
liJDaltiUioiis  being,  tiiat  ft  master  wlio  killed  liis  serf  was  bound  to  pay  a  fine  to  the  king, 
and  tbat  a  aeif  derrlved  of  bis  eye  or  looUi  by  tiis  master  was  entitled  to  his  liberty' 
Tlte  Nonoan  conqucU  made  little  change  la  the  position  of  the  serf.  Tbe  lowest  cIbsb 
of  serfs  irere  the  tiHtint  in  grot,  who  were  employed  in  menial  household  serrices,  and 
were  the  peraonal  property  of  their  lords,  who  might  sell  themoreiport  them  to  foreign 
countries;  while  tiie  most  Lumerons  cUss,  who  were  employed  in  agriculture,  and 
attached  to  the  soli,  were  called  ctIZ«in«n;i>rdan£     Theee  latter,  though  in  some  respects 

i^  .  ho.,=,  ™,.i>i™  .;,.«  .K-  ^iii„i„=  1 _  _:_!,.  ^  gevered  from  the  land,  and^D 

ipable  of  e  _  _  ^ 

.     ,      .,  .      _,  in  accordance  with  t , 

of  tlie  Roman  law,  that  wliatever  the  slave  acquired  was  his  pecuUum,  which  belonged 
to  his  lord,  who  might  seize  it  at  his  pleasure.  By  a  peculiarity  in  the  usages  of  Britain, 
the  condition  of  a  cnild  as  r^ards  freedom  or  servitude  followed  the  father,  and  not  the 
mother,  and  therefore  the  bastards  of  female  villeins  might  be  free.  In  France  and 
Germany,  besides  the  classes  of  serf  .alluded  to,  there  were  others  whose  servitude  was 
of  a  milder  description,  and  who  were  only  bound  to  fixed  duties  and  payments  in 
tespect  of  their  lands. 

The  abolition  of  serfdom  in  weatem  Europe  was  a  veir  giadnal  process,  varions 
causes  having  combined  to  bring  it  about.  The  church  both  Inveighed  a^nst  tbe 
practice  of  Seeping  Ciiristians  In  l>oudage,  and  practiced  manumi^ion  to  a  large 
extent.  In  the  course  of  time,  usage  greatly  modified  the  rights  and  liabilities  of 
tbe  serf,  whose  position  must  have  been  considerably  altered  when  we  And  htm 
making  stipulations  regarding  tbe  amount  of  his  services,  and  purchasing  faia  own. 
redemption.  The  towns  afforded  in  more  than  one  way  a  means  of  emancipation. 
A  serf  residing  a  year  in  a  borough  without  challenge  on  the  part  of  his  lord,  became 
Am  faeCa  a  tree  man  ;  and  tbe  result  of  experience  showed  that  the  iudust^  of 
ine  free  laborer  was  quite  as  productive  as  Uiat  of  tbe  serf.  At  all  events,  serfdom 
died  out  In  Sngland  without  any  special  enactment ;  vet  it  waa  not  wholly  extinct 
la  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  c.,  for  we  find  a  commission  issued  In  1074  by  queen 
Elizabeth,  to  inouire  into  the  lands  and  goods  of  all  herbondamen  and  bondswomen  in 
the  counties  of  Comwall,  Devon,  Bomerset,  and  Gloucester,  in  order  to  compound  with 
them  for  their  manumission,  that  theymight  enjoy  all  their  lands  and  goods  as  freedmcn. 
In  a  few  rare  instances,  liability  to  servile  duties  and  paymenle  in  respect  of  lands  seem 
to  have  continued  down  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  Scotland,  as  in  England,  serfdom 
disappeared  by  insensible  degrees;  but  a  remarkable  form  of  it  continued  to  survive 
down  to  the  closing  years  of  last  century.  Colliers  and  sailers  were  bound  by  tbe  law, 
independent  of  paction,  on  entering  to  a  coal-work  or  salt-mioe,  to  perpetual  service 
there;  and  In  case  of  sale  or  sjienationof  the  ground  on  which  the  works  were  situated, 
the  ri^t  U>  their  services  passed  without  any  express  grant  to  tbe  purchaser.  The  sons 
of  the  collier  and  snlter  could  follow  no  oocupatioo  but  that  of  their  father,  and  were  not 
at  liberty  to  seek  for  employment  anvwhere  else  than  in  the  mines  to  which  tbey  bad 
been  attached  by  birth.  SUtutes  IS  Geo.  lU.  c.  28  and  8fl  Geo.  III.  c.  56.  restored  these 
classes  of  workmen  to  the  rights  of  freemen  and  citizens,  and  abolished  tile  last  remnant 
of  slavery  in  the  British  isl:mds. 

In  France,  though  3  general  edict  of  Louis  X.,  in  1S15,  purported  to  enfranchise  the 
serfs  on  the  royal  domain  on  payment  of  a  composition,  this  measure  seems  never  U> 
have  been  earned  into  eftect,  and  a.  limited  sort  of  vllteinage  continued  to  exist  in  some 
places  down  to  the  revolution.  In  some  estates  Id  Champagne  and  Nivernais,  the 
villeins,  known  as  geni  de  main  tnorU,  were  not  allowed  to  leave  their  babitatiotu, 
and  might  have  been  followed  by  their  lords  into  any  part  of  France  for  tbe  taiUt  or 
villein-tax.  In  Italy,  ouo  great  cause  of  the  decline  of  villeinage  was  the  necessity 
under  which  the  cities  and  pietty  states  found  themselves  to  employ  tbe  peasant  popula- 
tion for  their  defense,  whom  it  becamo  expedient  to  reward  with  enfranchisement.  In  the 
11th  and  12tb  centuries  the  number  of  serfs  liepan  to  decrease,  and  villeinage  seems  no 
longer  to  have  had  an  existence  in  Italy  in  the  IStb  century.  Over  a  large  portion  of 
Germany  the  mass  of  tbe  peasants  bad  acquired  their  freedom  before  the  end  of  tbe 
ISth  e.,  out  in  some  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  a  modified  villeinage  continued  to> 
" ....  ' ''on  Btein  in  the  present  century. 

_, ir  prevailed,  the  early  condition  of  the  peasant 

IB  not  a  servile  one.  Down  to  the  lltb  c.  he  could  occupy  any  portion  of  the  soil 
that  he  bad  the  means  of  cultivating,  tbe  land  being  tbe  property  of  all,  and  farmed 
on  the  purest  communistic  principles.  The  reduction  of  the  peasantry  to  a  state 
of  serfdom,  and  their  attachment  to  the  soil,  waa  gradually  effected,  and  not  completed 
till  tbe  close  of  the  16th  century.  The  Russian  peasant  of  the  19th  c  was  In  some 
respects  in  as  servile  a  condition  as  the  feudal  villein  of  the  12th  c.  In  the  w.  of 
Europe ;  but  there  waa  this  peculiaritv  attaching  to  his  position,  that  while  he  himself 
was  tbe  property  of  his  lord,  tbe  laua  which  he  cultivated  belonged  to  himself— a  con- 
sideration which  greatly  complicated  the  question  of  his  emancTpation.  The  emperor 
Alexander  I.  Intr^uced  various  improvements  in  tbe  condition  of  the  peasantry,  par- 
ttcularly  those  belonging  to  the  crown,  and  in  his  reign  serfdom  was  abousliad  in  Cour- 
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hnd  and  LWonla.  The  entire  Bbolition  of  Tillein&ge  lue  been  effected  b^  the  preKnt 
emperor,  AJexuider  II..  by  a  very  sweeping  measure.  Prom  Marcb,  1863,  the  peaaanta, 
botn  huBbandmeii  and  domestice,  have  been  made  CDlirely  free  at  regards  their  pergons, 
while  they  have  also  obtained  the  perpetual  usufruct  of  their  coUases  and  gardeoB,  and 
oertaina  portiooa  of  land. — See,  on  the  subject  of  seiidom  gen^illy,  Hallam's  State  c^ 
Burope  During  the  ilid^e  Aget,  chap.  %. 

KEBSS,  a  kind  of  twilled  wonted  cloth  of  inferior  aualit^.     There  is  also  a  coarse 
Uud  of  twilled  silk  used  for  liDing  gentlemen's  coats  called  silk  sei^. 


~-^^,  JoHK,  ITIO-^;  b.  N.  J.  ;  ji^radualed  at  Yale  college  1739;  tutor  there 

17Sa-30;  ordained  a  Congregational  minister  at  Deerfleld,  Mass.,  in  1735,  and  preached 
amon^  the  Indians  at  Bkatekook  and  Uoahktukook  on  the  Housatonic  river.  He  traos- 
laled  mto  Uie  Indian  language  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  and  all  of  the  New  except 
SevelatioQ.    Through  his  labora  128  IndlanH  were  baptized. 

BEEOEAirr,  John,  ll.d.  ;  1779-1852 ;  h.  Philadelphia  ;  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1765;  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1801 ;  was  deputy  attorney-general  of  Pennsvl- 
vania;  counsel  in  many  important  cases  in  the  state  and  U.  8.  supreme  courts;  several 
times  member  of  the  legiulature;  a  member  of  congress  for  six  terms  between  1615  and 
1842;  president  of  the  state  constitutional  conveulion  in  1830;  whig  candidate  for  vice- 
president  with  Henry  Clay  in  1833.  He  took  strong  ground  agauiat  the  extension  of 
slavery,  and  exerted  great  personal  influence  in  the  community. 

SEBOEAHT,  Joiia.thaii  DiCKraeOK,  lT4d-S3 ;  b.  N.  J.  -,  graduated  at  Princeton 
college  in  1763;  studied  law;  whs  a  member  of  the  continental  congress  1776-77,  taking 
hia  seat  soon  after  the  declaration  of  independence;  was  attorney-general  of  the  slate  in 
1777,  which  position  resigning  in  1780,  be  devoted  himself  to  his  profession  In  Philadel- 
phia, in  wlii<^  be  took  high  rank.  He  fell  a  victim  to  the  yellow  fever  during  his 
Senevolent  exertions  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  health. 


KKKOBAHT-AT-ABIU,  la  the  English  court  of  chanceiy,  is  the  officer  who  attends 
upon  the  lord  chancellor  with  the  roace,  and  who  executes  by  himself  or  deputies  vuriuus 
imts  of  process  directed  to  him  in  the  course  of  a  chancery  suit,  such  as  apprehending 
parties  who  are  pronounced  to  be  in  contempt  of  the  court  A  similar  officer  attends  on 
Mch  house  of  parliament,  and  arrests  any  person  ordered  tj  the  house  to  be  arrested. 

In  the  United  States  senate  the  sergeantat-arms  Is  legally  authorized  to  preserve 
order  ;  and,  under  the  direction  of  the  president  of  the  senate,  to  expel  from  the 
senat«Kdiaml)er;  to  arrest  and  brin?  before  the  bar  of  the  senate;  to  serve  processes;  and 
to  keep  in  custMly  those  persons  whom  he  may  arrest  under  the  authority  of  the  senate. 
The  pay  of  the  office  includes  an  annual  salary  of  $2,000,  and  fees  for  spedallv  deslg' 
Dated  services.  The  duties  of  the  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  house  of  representatTves  ar« 
of  a  similar  nature  to  those  just  described.  In  addition,  he  has  charge  of  the  accounts 
of  the  house  with  the  members,  disburses  money,  etc     Bis  salary  is  f4iS9D>  and  he  haa 

IBSOEAHT-AT-LAT  used  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  barnster  in  the  common  law  of 
Englaud,  and  was  called  sergeant-counter,  or  of  the  coif.  The  degree  is  of  great 
antiquity,  and  formerly  a  barrister  could  only  be  appointed  afterbeing of  sixteen  years' 
■tanding,  but  now  no  particular  qualification  as  to  time  la  required.  Formerly,  also, 
they  had  exclusive  audience  in  the  court  of  common  pleas,  but  that  monopoly  has  been 
abolished.  The  proper  forensic  drees  of  a  Gergeant  is  a  violet-colored  robe  with  a  scarlet 
hood.  A  sergeant  Is  appointed  by  a  writ  or>  patent  of  the  crown.  The  chief-justice  ot 
the  common  pleas  recommends  the  barrister  to  the  lord  chancellor,  who  advises  the 
crown  to  make  the  appointment.  The  degree  of  sergeant  is  entirely  honorary,  and 
merely  gives  precedence  over  barristers ;  and  when  he  is  appointed,  he  is  rung  out  of  the 
Inn  01  court  to  which  be  belonrai,  and  thereafter  joins  the  brotherhood  of  sergeants,  who 
form  a  separate  conununity.  By  ancient  custom,  the  common-law  judges  were  always 
admitted  to  the  order  of  eereeants  before  sitting  as  judges,  but  this  practice  was  abolished 
In  1874.  A  queen's  counsel  (q.  v.)  takes  precedence  of  all  sergeants,  unless  tbese  have 
patents  of  precedence,  which  present  them  being  displaced  by  the  queen's  counsel  who 
come  after  them.     Sometimes  one  or  more  of  the  sergeants  are  appointed  queen's  aer- 

UBSSAIITB  (Pr.  from  Lat.  tsrviem,  serving)  are  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  army 
and  marines  in  the  grade  next  above  corporal.  They  are  selected  from  the  steadiest 
among  the  corporals,  and  their  duties  are  to  overlook  the  soldiers  in  barracks,  and  to 
aaust  the  officers  in  all  ways  in  the  field.  They  also  command  small  bodies  of  men  as 
guards,  escorts,  etc.  Every  company  has  four  sergeants,  of  whom  the  senior  is  the 
color-sergeant.  A  euperior  class  are  the  staS-eergeanls,  as  the  quartermaster-sergeant, 
armorer- sergeant,  hospital-sergeant;  and  above  them  all  is  the  aergeant-major.  The 
monthly  my  of  a  sergeant  in  the  United  States  army  is  fixed  at  aeventflen  dollara  pet 
month.  For  his  privileges,  see  Non-Couuisbionbd  OnricERS.  In  ancient  times  the 
rank  of  sergeant  was  considerably  more  exalted.  In  the  12th  c.  the  sergeants  were 
gBDtlemoi  of  lesB  than  knightly  rank,  serving  on  horseback.  Later,  the  aergeaabMit- 
■nns  weifl  the  royal  body-guard  of  gentlemen  armed  oap-^piA 
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SBBOXAMTBT,  Okakd  (Ft.  m-gentarU,  from  Lat.  uitim*),  >  tenure  by  which  Unds 
were  held  in  ftjudal  times  In  England.  After  the  conquest  the  forfeited  lands  were 
parceled  out  b?  William  to  hia  ftdneients  oa  couditioa  of  the  peiformance  of  services  of 
a  milltaij  character.  The  militaiv  tenants  of  the  crown  were,  however,  of  two  deecnp- 
tiona:  some  held  merely  per  ttrmeium  tnHilaTt,  bTknt^t-service;  others  held  per  Mr- 
genHam,  by  grand  BergeaQtry,  a  higher  tenure,  which  involved  attendance  on  the  king 
not  merely  In  war,  hut  in  Ids  court  at  the  three  festlTala  of  the  year,  and  at  other  tunea 
when  mmmoned.  Although  the  word  baron,  in  Its  more  extended  sense,  was  applied  to 
both  claaaea  of  crown  tenants,  yet  it  was  only  those  holding  by  grand  sergeantty  whose 
tenwe  waa  said  to  be  per  baroniam.  In  its  earliest  stage  the  diatinction  between  tht 
greater  nobility  and  lesser  nobility  or  gentry  in  England  was,  that  the  former  held  by 
grand  sergeantry,  and  the  latter  by  knlghl-eerTice  only.  In  theory,  lands  held  by  ea- 
freantry  could  not  be  alienated  or  divideil ;  but  practically  this  came  to  be  often  done, 
and  by  this  means  tenures  by  sergcantry  became  gradually  extinct  before  the  abolition 
of  military  holdinei.  Considerable  misappreheuuon  on  the  part  of  Dugdale  and  later 
writers  has  arisen  Irom  a  double  use  of  the  word  wrwru,  or  sergeant,  which  is  sometimea 
applied  to  a  tenant  either  by  grand  seigeantry  or  knightservice  who  had  not  talien  on 
hlraself  the  obligations  attendant  on  fcn^hthood. 

The  term  petty  sergeantry  was  applfed  to  a  species  of  socage  tenure  in  which  the 
services  stipulatea  for  bore  some  relation  to  war,  but  were  not  required  to  be  executed 
personally  ny  the  tenant,  or  to  be  performed  to  the  person  of  the  Bing,  as  the  payment 
of  rent  in  spurs  or  arrows. 

SEBOI'A,  a  maritime  province  of  Brazil,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Sao  Francisco, 
which  separatesit  from  Alagoaa;  on  the  w.  and  s.  by  Bahia;  andontbee.  by  the  Atlantic 
According  to  the  most  recent  statements,  this  province  Is  the  smallest  in  the  empire. 
Area,  1370  sq.  m.;  pop.  '04,  264,901  (eat.).  The  shores  are  low  and  sandy,  the  Interior 
monntalnous.  The  e.  part  is  fertile,  well  wooded,  and  produces  sngar  and  tobacco;  the 
western  districts  are  devoted  principally  to  the  roiwlng  o(  cattle,  very  good  timber  li 
obtainable;  and  gold  and  Iron  are  found.     The  capital  is  Aracajil,  a  small  town  on  the 

BEBIAHH  (Lat.)  signifies  "In  a  series,"  "  one  by  one."  This  term  Is  freanentij 
'Used  in  legal  documents  with  reference  to  the  announcement  of  the  opinions  of  judges; 
as,  "  the  judges  delivered  their  decisions  triaUm." 

SESIES.  Chbuica^u    See  Hokouiov  and  Boilihg  or  Liqihdb. 

aEKIIS,  Uathekattcau  See  Asitbkktical  PBOGBEasiOK,  Geokbtsical  Pbo- 
OBEssioH,  and  Pbookksbioii. 

BXBDTAQITE,  Sbikaoas,  or  Cabhmebe,  the  capital  of  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  stands 
on  both  sides  of  the  Jheliun,  which  is  here  100  yds.  wide,  170  m.  n.n.e.  of  Lahore.  It  Is 
quaint  and  plcturesque-looUng  almost  beyond  conception.  The  streets,  or  rather  narrov 
lanes,  lead  to  the  river,  and  the  houaeSj^ve  and  six  stories  lUgh,  are  built  of  wood.  Not 
a  single  straight  line  is  to  be  seen.  The  houses  overhang  the  river,  and  lean  towanl 
each  other  above  the  lanes  in  various  stages  of  dilapidation.  Com  ninn  Scat  ion  between 
the  two  quarters  is  kept  up  by  means  of  a  number  of  rustic  wooden  bridges,  built  on 
enormous  piles  of  timber.  Shawls  are  an  important  article  of  manufacture  (see  Cash- 
liBBE).  The  manufacture  of  articles  of  papiei^michc,  the  designs  of  which  are  far  In 
advance  of  the  workmanship,  and  engraving  on  atone  and  metal,  are  also  Smpoitaot 
branches  of  Industry.  The  vicinity  of  the  city,  with  Its  border  of  towering  mountabu, 
is  exceedingly  beautiful.  The  numerous  lakes,  connected  with  the  town  and  river  by 
canals,  recul  Venice  to  the  traveler.  Tbe  most  notable  public  structures  are  the  Jumna 
Musjid  or  "Great  Hosque,"  the  mosque  of  Shah  Hamedan,  a  royal  tomb,  and  the 
Maharajah's  residence.  Near  the  e.  end  of  the  city  lies  the  dal  or  lake  of  Serinagnr, 
about  S  m.  long,  and  2\  broad.  It  is  a  lovely  and  tranquil  sheet  of  water,  was  formerly 
a  choice  retreat  of  the  Mogul  emperors,  the  remains  of  whose  pleasore-grounds  and 
palaces  are  still  Tlslbie  on  iU  margin.    Pop.  'SI,  113,460. 

SEBIHaAFATAK'  (properly,  Shri  Runga  Fatanam,  city  of  VIsbna),  a  decayed  city  of 
southern  India,  built  on  an  Island  in  the  channel  of  the  Kaveri,  8  m.  n.n.e.  of  Maisnr. 
Tbe  island,  three  m.  long,  and  one  m.  broad,  has  a  wretched  appearance,  and  the  town 
itself  is  111-bullt,  Itl-ventilated,  and  ugly.  The  fort,  about  three-quarters  of  a  m.  broad. 
Is  surrounded  by  walls  of  stone,  and  contains  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Tippoo  Sahib 
(q.F.).  In  the  days  of  its  highest  prosperity,  Seringapatam  is  said  to  have  contahied 
300,000  inhabitants;  In  1800  it  conUlned  31,89G,  and  In  '61  ft  contained  1-^,561.  Hyder 
All  (q.v.)  made  it  the  seat  of  his  government  In  lIKi.  It  was  besieged  by  Lord  Corn- 
wallla  in  1701,  and  again  in  1TS2.  On  tlie  last  occasion,  tbe  terms  dictated  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  British  to  Tippoo,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hyder  All,  were  very  severe. 
A  British  army  appeared  before  the  walls  again  in  1798;  and  on  May  3  of  that  year  the 
fort  was  stormed,  and  Tippoo  slain  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  palace. 

BXEKOHXTA,  Ml  chela  NOB  1,0  Cabtant,  Duke  of;  b.  Italy,  1804  of  a  noble  and 
ancient  family.  He  early  showed  great  talent  as  an  artist,  and  as  a  literary  man.  He 
was  an  earnest  student  of  Dante,  and  published  several  essays  on  the  Divhia  Commedia, 
as  well  as  a  series  of  IHustrationa,  of  originality  and  delicacy  of  execution.    In  1865 
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SennonAa  bec&me  blind.  In  1870  he  wM  preatdent  of  the  commlMlon  which  umoouced 
to  Victor  Emmanuel  the  result  of  the  Romaa  plUiiteiU.     Be  died  1882. 

BBUm  VLDOW.  This  term  Is  applied  by  chemists  and  phTaicIans  to  various  fluids 
OCdUTtng  In  the  animal  body.  They  are  MranEed  by  Oorup-Besanei,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  physlologlcsl  chemistry,  nader  three  heads;  1.  Those  which  are  contained 
la  the  serous  sacs  of  the  body,  as  the  cerebro-ipinal  fluid,  the  pericardial  fluid,  the  peri, 
toaeal  fluid,  the  pleural  fluid,  the  fluid  of  Uie  tunica  Tftgloalis  testis,  sud  the  synDvlal 
fluid.  2.  The  teara  and  the  fluids  existinK  io  the  eyeball,  the  amniotic  fluid,  and  transu- 
dations lato  the  tissue  of  oreaos.  8.  Mornid  or  excessive  transudatioQS,  such  as  dropsical 
Quida,  the  fluids  occurring  in  hydatids,  and  !□  blebs  and  Tesiclea  on  the  skin,  and  tiansu- 
daliond  from  Ilie  blood  in  the  intestinal  capillaries,  as  In  cases  of  intestinal  catarrh, 
cholera,  or  dysentery. 

All  these  fluids  l>ear  a  close  resemblance  lo  one  another,  both  in  their  pliystcal  and 
chemical  characters.  In  so  far  as  relates  lo  their  physical  characters  they  are  usuallv 
clear  and  transparent,  coloriess  or  shghtiy  yellow,  oi  a  slight  saline,  mawkish  taste,  and 
exhibiting  an  uksline  reaction  with  test-paper.  They  possess  no  special  formal  or  histo- 
logical elements,  but  on  a  microscopic  examination  blood-corpuscles,  cells  of  various 
kinds,  molecular  granules,  and  epithelium  may  occasionally  be  observed  in  them.  The 
ordinai7  chemical  conatitucnla  of  these  fluids  are  water,  fl brine  [occasion all v),  albumen, 
the  fata,  animal  soaps,  cholesterine,  eilractive  matters,  urea  {occasionally),  the  same  loor- 

?anic  salte  which  are  found  in  the  scrum  of  the  blood,  and  the  same  gases  as  occur  in  the 
lood.  As  rare  conaUtnents,  and  only  occurring  Id  disease,  may  be  menUoned  sugar, 
the  Uliaiy  adds,  sails  of  lactic  and  succinic  acids,  crcatioine,  mucine,  etc.  The  follow- 
ing aoalj^  of  four  of  these  fluids  will  serve  to  give  a  good  idea  of  their  composition: 
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nBOlTB  KUEB&AKXB.  There  are  seven  of  these  membranes  in  the  human  body, 
three  being  median  and  single,  while  two  are  double  and  lateral.  They  are  the  aradi- 
Qoid,  the  pericardium,  and  the  peritoneum,  with  the  two  pleum  and  tunlcee  vaglnalee 
testis.  Thus  they  are  connected,  with  the  obvious  view  of  facililating  motion  and 
aflording  general  protection,  with  all  the  most  important  organs  in  the  body.  The 
all  closed  saca,  with  one  exception,  and  a  reference  to  the  articles  PERiCARDimi,  1 
TOHKUH,  and  Plkura,  will  at  once  show  the  reader  that  each  sac  or  contiauous  n 
brane  con^ts  of  two  portions — a  parietal  one,  which  lines  the  wslla  of  the  cavity,  and 
a  visceral,  or  reflected  one,  which  forms  an  almost  complete  coating  or  investment  for 
the  viscera  contained  in  the  cavity.  The  interior  of  the  sac  is  filled  during  life  with  a 
,..„ ..,_.  _^__  j__A  ___j .... ia  fluid.     With  regard  to  tlielr 
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halttus  or  vapor,  which  after  death  condenses  into  a 
strticture  it  is  sufBcient  to  state  that  they  consist  ess 
ment  membiane ;  (8)  a  stratum  of  areolar  or  cellular 
thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  is  the  constituent  ( 
mainly  dependent.  This  layer  is  more  liable  to 
most  common  alterations  is  ~ 
increased  elasticity  is  given 


(iaily  of  (l)epitlielium;  (2)  base- 
BBue,  which  constitutes  the  chief 
which  its  physical  properties  are 
in  than  the  others,  and  one  of  the 
augmentation  of  the  yellow  fibrous  element,  by  which  an 
the  membrane,  which  is  thus  better  adapted  for  distention, 


and  for  a  subsequent  return  to  its  original  bulk.  The  situations  In  which  this  augmen- 
tation is  found  are,  as  Dr.  Brinton  {Cyd/^pitdia  oj  Anatomy  and  Pkynoiogs,  vol.  Iv.  p. 
424)  has  pointed  out.  In  exact  conformity  with  this  view :  in  the  peritoneum,  which  lines 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  and  covers  the  bladder.  It  stlains  lis  maximum;  in  the 
detached  folds  of  the  mesentery,  in  the  costal  pleune,  and  in  the  suspensory  li^mcnt  of 
the  liver  it  is  still  very  prominent;  while  on  the  posterior  wall  of  the  belly,  and  in  serous 
membranes  covering  [be  heart,  liver,  etc.,  it  is  almost  absent. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  morbid  changes  to  which  these  mem- 
branes are  liable.  One  of  the  most  freauent  of  the  morbid  appearaoces  seen  in  these 
structures  is  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  serous  fluid  in  tiieir  cavity.  This  condition 
occurs  is  deaths  from  various  diseases,  and  in  general  Ibe  serous  membrane  otily  shares 
In  a  dropsy  which  is  common  to  other  structures,  and  especially  effects  the  areolar  or 
cellular  tl^ie.  When  general  anasarca,  or  dropsy  of  the  cellular  tissue,  has  existed  for 
a  long  time,  more  or  less  dropsical  effusion  is  usually  found  in  the  pleurie  and  perito. 
neum.  The  inflammation  of  these  structures  is  sufficiently  described  In  the  Drticlcs 
Pbricaroiti^  PKMTONms.  and  Plkdbibt.  Tubercle  is  seldom  primarily  deposited 
in  these  membranes,  although  it  is  not  uncommon  after  other  organs  have  lieen  impli- 
cateid.  Cancer  and  ossification  of  the  serous  membranes  are  rare  anectiona,  but  cysts  of 
various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  of  parasitic  origin,  are  often  found. 
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toy  points  of  similaritjr  to  aeroua  membrBiiea;  u, 


IBBPEITT,  a  powerful  bass  muucal  wiod  ingtrument,  consistiag  of  a  tube  of  wood 
coTcred  with  leaUker,  furnished  with  a  mouth-piece  like  a  trtHnbooe,  Tentagea,  and  keya, 
and  twisted  into  a  aeipeDtine  form,  whence  its  name.  Its  compaas  is  said  to  be  from  Ef 
below  the  baaa  at&ff  to  0  in  thekUurd  space  pf  tbe  treble  clef,  including  arery  tone  and 

semitoDe — t-^  ^^  -  ~t.  l>ut  the  highest  octave  doca  not  aound  well  with 
ordinar;  plajera.  When  unstdllf ully  played,  it  exiiibils  the  most  startling  inequahtiea  of 
tone,  in  consequence  of  there  being  three  notes  F9'    *     -i  ■  -j  much  more  power- 

ful than  the  rest.  The  serpent  is  in  Bb,  and  therefore  music  for  it  must  be  written  a 
hole  tone  above  the  real  sounds.  The  serpent  was  invented  by  a  French  priest  at 
Auxcrre  n  1590,  and  while  its  principal  use  Ims  been  in  ndlitury  music,  it  has  also  been 
eti  I  lo)  d  in  the  orchestra  tore-enforce  the  basses.  Aa  au  orchestral,  and  even  as  a 
mit  tarj  InstrumcDt.  the  serpent  is  far  less  maoafeable  than  the  uphicleide  (q.v.),  which 
has  nearly  superseded  it.  It  is  still  much  usea  in  the  mu»c  of  the  Soman  Catbolic 
cl  u  cl 

BEKFERTA'RU,     See  ABiaroLOCHU. 

SESFERT-CKAHIIIVG,  an  art  which  has  been  practiced  in  Egypt  and  throughout  the 
eust  from  remote  antiquity,  aud  which  forms  the  profession  of  persons  who  em^oy  it  for 
Iheir  own  gain,  and  for  the  amusement  of  others.  In  India,  and  partly  if  not  entirely 
in  other  countries,  this  profesiiion  is  hereditary. 

There  are  several  allusions  to  serpent- charming  in  tbe  Old  Testament;  see  Psalm 
Iviii.  4,  5;  Eceles.  x.  11 ;  Jer.  viii.  17.  It  is  mentioned  also  by  some  of  the  andcot 
classics,  as  Piiny  and  Lucan. 

Serpent-charmers  usually  ascribe  their  power  over  serpents  to  some  constitutional 
pcculiarUy,  and  represent  themselves  as  perfectly  safe  from  injury  even,  if  bitten  hy 
them.     To  confirm  this,  they  are  accustomed,  in  their  exhibitions,  to  exasperate  tbe  ser- 

Rnts,  and  allow  themselves  to  be  bitten,  so  that  blood  flows  freely.  But  it  has  been 
lly  ascertained  that  tlic  serpents  which  they  carry  with  tbem,  and  produce  on  Ih^ 
occasions,  allhouch  of  (he  most  venomous  kinds,  iiave  been  at  least  deprived  of  their 
poison-fangs,  and  to  prevent  new  ones  from  growing,  a  portion  of  the  maiillary  bone  is 
often  if  not  always  taken  out:  in  some  cases,  it  appears  that  tbe  poison-glands  themselves 
are  removed  by  excision  and  caulerr. 

So  much,  however,  being  set  aside  as  of  tlie  nature  of  a  mere  Juggler's  trick,  much 
still  remains  which  is  interesting,  and  in  which  there  is  unqucationable  reality.  The 
serpent-charmers  of  tlie  east  have  a  power  beyond  other  men  of  knowing  when  a  serpent 
is  concealed  anywhere,  long  practice  having  probably  enabled  tliem  to  dielinguish  the 
musky  smell  which  serpents  very  generally  emit,  even  when  it  is  too  faint  to  attract  the 
attcnUon  ot  others.  They  are  therefore  sometimes  employed  to  remove  serpents  from 
gnrdeiiB  and  the  vicinity  ot  houses.  In  this,  as  in  their  exhibitions,  they  pretend  to  use 
spells.  What  power  the  tones  of  tticir  voico  may  exert  ia  of  course  uncertain:  but  tbey 
accompany  their  words  with  whistling,  and  make  use  also  of  various  musical  instru- 
ments, the  sound  ot  wliich  certainly  has  great  power  over  serpents.  When  they  issue 
from  tlieir  holes,  the  serpent-cliarmer  fearlessly  catohes  thera,  by  pinning  them  to  the 
ground  by  means  of  a  forked  stick.  But  one  of  the  Sret  things  he  does  afterward  ia  ta 
knock  out  or  extract  the  poison-fangs. 

In  the  exhibitions  of  serpent-charmers,  the  creatures  are  often  made  to  twine  tY>und 
the  bodies  of  the  performers.  They  also  erect  themselves  partially  from  tbe  ground 
and  in  Ibis  posture  they  perform  strange  movements  to  tbe  sound  of  a  pipe,  on  which 
the  serpent-charmer  plays.  It  appears  also  that  lie  exerts  a  very  remarkable  influence 
over  tbom  by  his  eye,  for  even  Ixifore  any  musical  nound  tias  been  employed,  he  governs 
aud  commands  tliem  by  merely  fixinz  his  naze  npon  lliem. 

n  coimtries  and  there  given  ezld- 
n  the  East. 
I,  a  mineral  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia  in  almost  equal  pro- 
portions, with  about  18  to  15  per  cent  of  water,  and  a  little  protoxide  of  Iron.  Serpentine 
Is  generally  massive;  very  rarelv  crystallized  in  rectangular  prisms.  Couuon  Sf.iupks- 
TiKE  sometimes  occurs  as  a  rock.  It  is  unctuous  to  tbe  touch,  and  soft  enough  to  be 
scratched  by  calcareous  spar.  It  is  not  easily  broken,  but  can  be  cut  without  much 
difficulty.  It  is  generally  green,  black,  or  red :  the  color  sometimee  uniform,  sometimes 
E[)otTed,  clouded,  or  veined.  It  receives  its  name  from  the  serpent-like  form  which  the 
Telns  often  assume.    It  is  cut  and  turned  into  ornaments  of  various  kinds.    PitKcioxre 


Sespkntixe  or  Nobia  SEBFXNTnrx  U  of  &  ricb  dork-greea  color,  bard  enongli  to  receire 
B  good  polish,  Iraneluoeat;  kud  Bometime&contains  imbedded  gameta,  whicb  form  red 
spoU,  and  much  add  to  its  beautv.  It  ia  r  rare  mjuerol.  It  occurs  at  Baireuth  in  0«r- 
manj,  in  CoriioL,  at  PortsoT  ia  Banflahire,  ia  the  Bbetlaad  isluada.  etc.  It  m  geaendly 
found  along  with  foliated  limegtoiie,  in  beds  under  gneius,  mica-alate,  etc.,  or  in  com- 
mou  serpentine.  The  andent  Romans  used  it  for  pillars  and  for  many  omamuntui  por- 
posea;  and  vases,  boxes,  etc..  are  still  made  of  it,  and  much  prized.  The  ancieats 
ascribed  to  it  imaginary  medicinal  virtuex. 

BEMFXSTnn,  The,  la  an  artificial  lake  in  Hyde  Park  which  takes  It*  name  from  Its 
Kenoral  contour.  It  covers  fifty  acres  and  was  formed  about  17S0  by  order  of  Queen 
Caroline,  wife  of  George  U.  It  Is  suppUed  by  the  Thames.  It  U  much  frequented  In 
summer  by  bathers,  while  in  wioter  it  is  much  used  lor  skating.  Alone  the  northern 
bank  is  a  delightful  drive  known  as  the  "  Ladv's  Mile."  Along  tliis  drive  an-  many 
grand,  old  oak-trees,  among  which  are  those  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Charles  II, 

SEBfBVn,  Ophidta,  an  order  of  reptiles,  which  is  in  general  simply  charscterized 
as  having  a  very  elongated  body  and  no  external  limbs.  The  links,  however,  which 
unlt«  saurians  with  serpents  are  very  numerous;  the  limbs  of  many  saurians  boiug 
partially  wanting,  aud  little  more  than  rudimentary;  whilst  rudimentary  limbs  are 
found  by  anatomical  examination  in  maay  serpents,  and  the  rudimentary  hinder  limbs 
of  Home,  as  boas,  appear  externally  In  the  form  of  hooks  or  clawa.     See  Boa. 

The  body  and  tail  are  covered  with  scales,  the  iioad  often  with  plates.  The  vertebra 
and  ribs  are  cxtrt^mely  numeroua,  a  pair  of  ribs  being  attached  to  each  vertebrn  through- 
out the  whole  length  of  tlie  body.  Borne  serpents  have  more  tlian  SOO  pair  of  ribs. 
The  ribs  not  only  serve  to  give  form  to  the  body,  and  aid  in  respiration,  but  are  also 
organs  of  locomotion.  There  is  no  breast-bone  (cfernum)  for  the  stnall  end  of  the  ribs  to 
be  attached  to.  as  in  other  vertebrate  animals,  but  each  nb  is  joined  by  a  slender  cartiliwe 
and  ft  set  of  short  muscles  to  one  of  the  scales  of  the  abdomen.  A  serpent  moves  by 
means  of  the  ribs  and  of  these  scales,  which  take  hold  on  the  surface  over  which  ft 
passes,  and  in  this  way  it  can  ^lide — often  very  rapidly — along  the  ground,  or  on  tlie 
btant^es  of  trees;  and  many  species  climb  trees  with  great  fncilitv,  gliding  up  them  as 
if  on  level  ground.  Host — if  not  all—of  the  species  are  also  capable  of  elevating  a  great 
portion  of  the  lx>dyfrom  the  ground;  and  many  of  those  which  live  among  the  branches 
of  trees  hold  their  pla£e  firmly  by  means  even  of  a  few  scales  near  the  tall,  and  freely 
extend  the  greater  portion  of  the  body  in  the  air.  On  a  perfectly  smootli  surface,  as 
that  of  glass,  a  serpent  Is  quite  helpless,  and  has  no  xwwer  of  locomotion. 

The  vertebra  of  eerpetits  are  so  formed  as  to  admit  of  great  pliancy  of  the  body, 
which  is  capable  of  being  coiled  up,  with  the  head  iu  the  center  of  the  coil,  and  some 
serpents  have  the  power  of  throwing  themselves  to  some  distance  from  this  colled  posi- 
tion. The  vertebriB  are  articulated  by  perfect  liall-and-Eocket  Joints,  the  anterior 
extremity  of  each  l>eing  rounded  into  a  smooth  and  polished  ball,  which  Hts  exactly  into 
B  hemispherical  cup  in  the  next;  but  there  ore  processes  in  each  vertebra  which  prevent 
any  motion  except  from  side  to  side,  so  that  serpents  are  quite  incapable  of  the  vertical 
undulations  so  often  represented  in  prints.  The  ribs  are  also  attached  to  the  vertebre 
by  tiall-a ad-socket  joints. 

Cuvier  divided  serpents  into  three  sections,  the  first— of  which  the  common  blind- 
worm  (q.v.)  or  slow-worm  of  Britain  U  au  example— consisting  of  those  which  liave  the 
•knll,  teeth,  and  tongue  similar  to  those  of  saurians,  and  in  which  the  eye  has  three  lids, 
and  there  are  vestiges  of  bones  of  anterior  limbs;  the  second,  whicii  Cuvier  calls  true 
serpents,  having  no  vestiges  of  such  bones,  the  eye  destitute  of  lids,  and  the  bones  of  the 
head  so  formed  that  the  mouth  and  throat  are  capable  of  very  great  dilation ;  the  third, 
which  he  calls  naked  serpents,  containing  only  the  genus  c/KUia  {q.v.).  now  known,  not- 
withstanding Its  form,  to  belong  really  to  the  bBlrachians  or  amphibia. 

The  serpents  of  Cuvier's  first  section  have  been  conjoined  with  some  of  the  nearly 
allied  saunans,  more  or  less  furnished  with  external  limbs,  under  the  name  »aMTophidia, 
by  Hr.  Orsy,  They  are  connected  with  the  true  serpents  by  the  families  ami^i^Mmiidta 
and  typhitrptidas,  which  nearly  agree  with  them  in  the  structure  of  the  bead  and  mouth. 
but  want  the  third  eyelid — some  of  the  typklopgidtE,  indeed,  having  the  eye  itself  merely 
rudimentary-— ^and,  like  the  true  serpents,  have  no  vestige  of  breast-bone  or  shoulder. 
These,  with  all  the  creatures  included  in  this  section,  are.  in  so  far  as  is  known,  perfectly 
barmless.    Tbey  live  chiefly  on  insects  and  other  very  small  animals. 

The  true  serpents  live  on  lari^er  prey,  which  thev  swallow  entire,  some  of  them— as 
the  boas — crushing  it  by  couHtriction  in  the  coil  of  their  muscular  body.  The  prey  of  a 
serpent  is  often  thicker  than  the  serpent  itself,  and  to  admit  of  its  being  swallowed,  the 
tiiroat  and  body  are  very  dilatable.  The  bones  of  the  head  arc  adapted  to  tlie  necessity 
of  a  great  expansion  of  the  mouth  and  dilation  of  the  throat.  The  bones  composing  tlie 
upper  jaw  ore  loosely  joined  together  by  ligaments;  and  even  the  arches  of  the  palate 
are  movable.  The  two  halves  of  the  lower  jaw  are  connected  by  a  ligament,  so  looxe 
and  elastic  that  tbey  are  capable  of  separation  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  mastoid  and 
tympanic  bones,  which  connect  the  lower  jaw  and  the  skull,  are  lengthened  out  into 
pedicels,  allowing  an  extraordinary  power  of  dilation.    SerpcniB,  however,  sometimes 
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eeixe  prey  too  bltr  for  them  to  swallow,  and  die  Id  the  attempt,  their  teeth  being  bc  tormed 
as  to  render  it  dimcult  to  reject  by  the  mouth  what  has  once  got  into  the  throat. 

The  teeth  of  the  true  serpents  are  Bidt^l^'  '^^'^  directed  backward  la  the  non 
venoiQouB  kinds  tliere  are  four  rows  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth,  two  rows  on  tbo 
Jaws,  and  two  on  the  jmlale;  each  dlviBioQ  ot  the  lower  Jaw  is  also  armed  with  a  aineic 
row.  In  vipers,  rattlesnakes,  and  other  venomous  eeipenta,  there  are  no  teeth  on  Uie 
upper  jaw  except  tlie  poisoa- fangs:  the  palatal  teeth,  boweTer,  forming  two  rows  ae  in 
the  non-venomous  kinOB,  the  Brrangement  of  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw  being  also  the  game 
Venomous  serpents  do  not,  in  fact,  need  the  eame  array  of  teeth  aa  the  non-veoomoui; 
depending  rather  on  ttie  power  of  their  venom  for  their  prey,  which  they  suddenly 
nouud,  and  then  wait  tilt  it  is  dead.  The  poison-fange  are  long  in  comparison  with  ttw 
Other  teeth;  they  are  two  In  number,  firmly  fixed  into  a  movabie  bone;  when  not  in  ufo 
they  are  laid  flat  on  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  covered  by  a  kind  of  sheath  formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  Uic  palate;  when  the  animal  is  Irritated,  and  about  to  assail  lis 
enemy  or  its  prey,  they  stand  out  like  two  lancets  from  the  upper  jaw.  They  move  with 
tlie  bone  into  which  they  are  fixed;  and  the  bone  and  muscles  are  so  arranged  that  tlio 
opening  of  the  mouth  brings  them  into  the  position  for  use.  There  is  above  them,  and 
toward  the  l)ack  of  the  bead,  a  iarae  gland  for  the  elaboration  of  the  poison,  which  is 
forced  througli  them  by  the  action  oftlie  muscles,  each  fang  bein^  tubular.  The  tube 
of  the  fang  is  formed,  uot  as  by  a  hollowing  of  it,  but  as  by  a  bending  of  it  upon  itself, 
and  is  situated  in  front.  The  opening  near  the  fang's  point  is  a  narrow  longitudinal 
assure.  The  poison-fangs  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  germs  of  new  ones  are 
generally  found  behind  them,  ready  to  grow  and  supply  their  place. 

It  is  sometimes  stated  as  a  distinction  between  venomous  and  non-venomous  serpents 
that  thefonnerhave  only  two  rows  of  teeth  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mouth  while  the 
latter  have  four.  This  rule  must  not,  however,  be  accepted  without  qualification.  In 
the  marine  serpents  (Ayifruiiz),  there  are  rows  of  maxillary  teeth  behind  the  poison'fsngs; 
and  some  ot  the  venomous  land- serpents,  as  the  bongars  or  rock  snakes  of  the  East 
Indies,  which,  however,  ore  not  smong  the  most  venomous,  have  some  smaller  teeth  in 
the  jaw-bones  behind  the  poison-fangs. 

The  venom  of  serpents  dlfleis  very  much  in  its  deadly  power  in  different  species. 
The  bite  of  some  causes  the  death  of  a  human  being  in  a  few  minutes,  so  that  no  crea- 
tures are  more  formidable;  that  of  others  proves  fa&l  after  the  lapse  of  hours;  while  the 
bite  of  others,  such  as  the  common  viper,  is  seldom  fatal,  although  causing  great  pain 
and  many  unpleasant" consequences.  "I  have  carefully  examined  all  the  evidence  on 
record,"  says  Hr.  fiuckland,  "as  regards  the  most  efBcacious  internal  remedy  that  can 
be  given  in  such  cases,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  is  so  good  as 
ammonia"  (CuriotitU*  of  Natural  Batory).  The  same  writer  also  recommends  brandy 
or  other  stimulating  drinks  to  be  taken  in  lar^  quanlities.  But  it  Is  of  the  ulmoet 
importance  to  suck  the  wound  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  inflicted,  and  no 
danger  is  to  be  apprehended  in  doing  so  if  there  be  no  scratch  or  sore  about  the  mouth, 
for  the  poison,  so  deadly  when  it  nSxes  with  the  blood,  is  quite  innocuous  when  taken 
lato  the  stomach. 

Manv  antidotes  to  the  poison  of  serpents  are  in  vogue  in  different  countries,  most  of 
them,  if  not  all,  utterly  unworthy  of  regard.  Dr.  Fayrer  believes  that  the  bite  of  the 
cobra,  elaps,  and  Russell's  viper  is  almost  certain  death.  Tight  ligatures  above  the  bit- 
ten part  to  stop  the  circulation  of  the  poisoned  blood;  excision;  cauterizing  with  live 
coal,  red-hot  lion,  or  gunpowder:  application  of  ammonia,  and  repeated  doses  of  alco- 
hol, are  the  chief  remedies  to  be  tried;  but  Uiey  mustberesorled  to  immtdialelg  after  tho 
patient  has  been  bitten. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  lungs  of  serpents  are  DoUced  in  the  article  Rkftileb.  The 
heart  is  placed  very  far  back  In  the  body.  The  intestines  have  a  great  absorbent  power, 
and  the  freces  consist  only  of  the  most  indigestible  portions  of  the  prey  in  an  extremely 
desiccated  state;  the  members  of  the  animal  which  has  been  swallowed  being  still  often 
distinguishable,  and  hair,  scales,  and  the  like  remaining  unchanged. 

The  tongue  of  serpents  is  forked  and  is  often  thrust  out  of  the  mouth.  It  is  vulnrly 
regarded  as  the  tting.  but  serpents  have  no  sling,  their  only  weapons  being  the  fangs 
already  noticed.     The  only  sound  which  serpents  emit  is  that  of  hissing. 

Serpents  are  either  strictly  oviparous  or  tiicy  are  ovo viviparous.  The  non-venomous 
serpents  are  generally  oviparous;  the  venomous,  ovoviviparous.  The  eggs  of  those 
which  lay  eggs  are  generally  deposited  in  a  long  string,  connected  by  a  kind  of  viscous 
substance,  in  some  heap  of  decaying  vegetable  matter,  the  motlier  paying  no  further 
heed  to  them.  But  some  serpents  coil  themselves  around  their  eggs  and  natch  them; 
and  it  would  even  seem  that  the  habits  of  the  same  species  differ  as  to  this  in  difletent 
climates.  The  eggs  of  serpents  are  not  quite  devoid  of  calcareous  covering,  but  havs  so 
little  that  their  integument  is  soft  and  pliable. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  vipers  and  other  serpents  when  alarmed,  swallow  their 
young,  end  eject  them  again  after  reaching  a  place  of  safety.  There  Still  remains  smne 
doubt  on  this  curious  question,  which  has  been  much  discussed ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  alleged  proofs  of  it  from  living'young  ones  issuing  out  of  the  body  of  the  parent 
when  crush^,  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ovoviviparous  mode  of  generation. 

It  seems  probable  that  serpents  do  not  poMsesa  ibe  senses  of  taste  or  smell  in  great 
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peifection.  Tbe  ear  has  no  external  openloK,  tmd  no  tjmpanuiD,  nor  is  it  certdn  ibat 
tbeir  htwring  is  acute,  but  they  are  remarkaDly  sensible  of  uie  power  uf  music,  of  wLich 
serpeut-charmere  avail  tbemselves,  both  to  bring  them  from  uieir  botes  and  to  control 
them.  Bee  Skrpbnt-chabminq.  A.  European  gentleman,  reaiding  in  one  of  Ibe  moun- 
laioous  parts  of  India,  found  that  liis  flute  attracted  tbem  in  such  numbers  to  his  house 
tliat  he  WH3  under  the  necessity  of  ceasing  to  play  it.  TlieEr  ejea  are  small,  and  are  pro- 
tected from  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  otherwise  be  exposed,  by  a  traniparent 
Integument  connecteo  with  the  skin,  and  which  comes  away  wlui  liie  skin  when  the  old 
skin  is  cast  off,  as  is  the  case  at  ieust  once  a  year. 

Serpents  are  used  as  food  by  some  savage  tribes.  They  are  capable  of  being  tamed, 
and  some  of  the  non-venomous  species  have  frequently  been  so,  and  have  been  fonoa 
ussful  in  killing  mice,  rats,  and  other  such  vermin.  : 

SEBPBVI-WOBSHIP,  or  OFHioi.ATitT.  From  the  earliest  ages  serpents  seem  tohavg 
ezerdsed  a  mysterious  fascination  over  the  popular  imagination.  They  are  constantly 
making  their  appearance  in  the  early  mytholo^es.  In  Qreece  and  Rome  they  form  Uie 
hair  of  the  Furlea  and  the  lashes  of  their  whips  ;  a  serpent  surrounds  the  Caduceus  of 
Mercury,  U  the  attribute  of  Esculapius  and  Hygeia,  the  god  and  goddess  of  health  ;  and 
■with  its  (ail  in  Its  mouth  is  the  symbol  of  elemity  and  an  attribute  of  Saturn.  Kon- 
venomous  serpents  appear  to  have  been  the  object  of  a  special  worship  in  ancient  Egypt. 
In  India  in  very  remote  ages  the  serpent  was  a  symbol  of  eternity,  of  the  sun,  and  of  the 
Divine  Spirit.  The  earth  Itself  was  called  Sarparalnl,  the  serpent-queen.  Snakes  come 
to  typify  the  anntial  motion  through  the  ecliptic.  To  this  day,  when  the  sun  Is  under  an 
eclipse,  the  common  people  believe  that  a  ^reat  dragon  is  devouring  him.  In  course  of 
lime  the  symbol  of  divinity  became  Itself  divine,  and  was  invested  with  a  priesthood  and 
a  cult.  Traces  of  B.  W.  may  be  found  in  the  Yedas,  while  the  later  Puranaa  claim  for 
Ihe  Incarnate  Nam,  or  serpent,  near  kindred  with  Siva  and  Viahnu.  S.  W.  still  exists 
in  many  parts  of  India.  In  the  districts  of  Kolapore  and  Sattara,  Hindus  of  ait  classes 
Blill  pay  yearly  tribute  of  prayers,  flowers,  and  food,  to  Naga,  their  s^pent  idol,  and 
arand  processionB  commemorate  tlie  hallowed  day.  Insomeparlsof  the Deccan  temples 
Live  been  reared  Co  Naga,  and  in  one  place  live  snakes  are  caught  and  worstiiped.  A 
cUssof  Brahmins  claim  ha  tbemselvee  divine  honors,  as  being  the  living  temples  of  the 
dl  /ine  Nago.     Bee  OPHrrss, 

BEKPDLA,  a  genus  of  annellda,  of  Ihe  order  itibieoitt,  formiar  and  inhaUting  a  cal- 
careous tube,  like  that  of  moilusks,  and  therefore  described  in  old  works  on  concbology. 
Indeed,  the  shell  of  a  serpula  is  not  always  easily  distinguished  from  that  of  moilusks 
of  tlie  geaua  venwttu,  although  the  inliabitants  are  extremely  different;  but  the  Bhell 
of  vermttoM  has  a  regular  spire  at  the  apex,  which  is  not  found  in  tltat  of  any  serpula. 
The  serpulte  attach  their  sliells  to  rocks,  shells,  etc.  In  tlie  sea.  The  shell  is  variously 
contorted,  and  some  of  the  species  live  in  groups,  with  the  shells  interwined.  The  wider 
end  o(  the  shell  is  open,  and  from  it  the  animal  protrudes  its  head  and  gllis,  which 
expand  as  beautiful  fan  like  tufts.  They  ore  in  general  exijuisitely  colored,  and  serputo 
are  among  the  most  interesling  end  beautiful  creatures  that  can  be  placed  in  an  aquar- 
ium. On  the  slightest  alarm,  they  disappear  completely  into  Ihe  tube,  which  then  is 
closed  by  an  operculum  curiously  framed  as  an  appendage  to  the  gills.  The  Uugest 
specie*  are  found  in  tropical  seas,  and  are  among  the  many  lovely  objects  to  be  seen  in 
looking  down  through  clear  still  water  on  conl  reefs.  See  illus.,  Wouhb,  ktc,  toL 
XV. :  also  fllus.,  Oolttb  Geoup,  toL  X, 

BBKRAIO  T  DOlinrSIJEZ,  FuKcnco,  Duke  de  la  Torre;  b.  Spain,  1810;  served 
in  the  war  of  independence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Junta  which  overthrew  Espartero 
in  1813.  and  after  the  restoration  of  Haria  ChriBlina,  helped  Narvaez  overthrow  Otomga, 
Hia  influence  over  queen  Isabella  after  her  marriage,  in  1846,  was  so  great  as  to  cause 
serious  dissensions  between  her  and  the  king  consort.  lie  overthrew  the  Sotomayor 
ministry,  which  attempted  his  downfall,  but  the  Salamanca  tninUtry,  though  supporied 
by  him,  was  overihronn  by  public  disapproval.     Serrano  now  became  a  liberal,  was 


appointed  capt.gen.  of  Qranada.  was  exiled  in  1854  for  complicity  in  an  Insurrection  at 
Bamgosaa,  came  bock  during  the  revolution  in  that  year,  and  supported  the  O'Donnell- 
Ecpartero  cabinet.     In  the  uisscnsioos  betn'ecn  them  he  took  part  with  O'Donnell.  and 


n  that  year,  and  supported  the  O'Donnell- 
pn  them  he  look  part  with  O'Don  " 
a  capt-gen.  of  New  Castile  acted  with  O'Donnell  in  the  eavp  d'etat  of  1856. 
ambassador  to  Paris  in  1857.  and  capt.gen,  of  Madrid  in  1865.  Three  years  later  he  was 
associated  with  Prim  and  Topcto  at  the  hend  of  tlie  revolution.  Prim  taking  the  ministryi 
of  war,  Serrano  becoming  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  president  of  the  council, 
and  Topeto  minister  of  marine.  He  was  presenlly  elcclea  regent,  and  remained  in  that 
olSce  till  Amadeo  accepted  the  throne.  In  1874  he  became  president  of  the  executive 
power  in  Spain.  His  appointment  as  ambass.idor  in  Paris  was  gazelted,  1383.  D.  186fi. 
BEBTO'SITB,  Q.,  one  of  the  ablest  Koman  commanders  in  the  later  ages  of  the  repub- 
lic, was  a  native  of  Nursia,  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  and  began  his  military  careir 
in  Oaul.     He  fought,  105  B.C.,  in  the  disastrous  battle  on  theKhone  in  which  the  Roman 

r consul,  Q.  Serviilus  Caiplo,  was  defeated  by  the  Clmbri  and  Teutones,  and  took  part 
the  splendid  victory  at  Aqtiffi  Sextl»  (mod.  Aix),  102  B.C.,  where  Marlus  annihilated 
the  same  barbarians.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  sanguinary  struggle  between  the  pany 
of  the  nobles  under  Sulhi  (q.v.),  and  the  popular  party  headed  by  JIariua  (q.v.)  '88  B.C.), 
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he  espoused  the  catue  of  the  latter.    Monlly,  he  was  much  saperior  to  th«  mOItuy 

adventurers  of  bis  time;  and  the  impTemionwe  have  of  him  f rom  Flularch's  picturesque 
biography  is  that  of  a  valiant,  resolute,  honest,  and  stubborn  Roman,  such  as  was  com' 
moner  in  the  3d  than  In  the  5th  c.  of  the  republic.  None  of  the  Marian  generals  held 
out  so  long  or  so  succeesfull;  as  he  against  the  victorious  otigarchv.  He  fought  in  con- 
junction with  Cinna  the  batue  at  the  Colline  gate,  which  placed  Rome  at  the  mere;  of 
the  Marians,  but  be  had  no  hand  in  the  blood;  massacres  that  followed.  What  we  do 
hear  of  him  is  to  his  credit.  He  got  his  own  troops  together,  and  slew  4,000  of  the  ruf- 
fianl;  slaves  whom  Marius  was  permitting  to  plunder  and  ravish  at  will  through  the 
rjtj.  On  the  return  of  Sulla  from  the  east  (88  B.C.),  Sertoriua  withdrew  into  Etruria, 
but  flnding  ii  impossible  to  act  in  concert  with  the  other  militarf  leaders  of  bis  port;, 
he  went  to  Spain,  where  he  continued  the  struggle  in  an  independent  faahion.  At  first 
he  was  not  ver;  successful,  and  found  it  advisable  to  cmbarK  for  Mauritania.  Altet 
Mverat  adventures,  in  the  course  of  which  he  once  passed  through  the  stiait  of  Qibral- 
tar,  and  fell  in  with  some  sailors  who  had  visited  the  Atlantic  islands,  and  whose  descrip- 
tions so  wrought  upon  his  imagination,  tlmt  he  "was  seized  with  a  atrongdesire  to  dwell 
in  the  islands,  and  to  live  in  quiet,  free  from  l;Tann;  and  never-ending  wars" — (Plu- 
tarch)— he  returned  to  the  peninsula,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lusitanians,  got  together 
on  army  composed  of  natives,  Libyans,  and  Romans,  and  after  a  time  became  the  virtiul 
monarcb  of  the  whole  countiy.  During  80-76  B.C.,  he  was  victorious  over  all  his  oppon- 
ents, nor  was  it  until  the  arrival  (76  B.C.),  of  joung  Pompey  ("Pompey  the  Great"),  that 
he  found  an  opponent  wo'thy  to  cope  with  him;  and  even  Pompe;  was  scarcelf  yet 
his  equal  in  militar;  skill,  Bertorlus  drove  Pompey  over  the  Iberus  (Ebro)  with  heavy 
loss;  nor  was  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (7S  B.C.),  more  favorable,  for  though 
Sertorius's  subordinates  were  twice  beaten,  Pompey  himself  had  no  success,  aud  wat 
forced  to  write  urgent  letters  to  the  senate  for  re-enforcements.  The  campaigns  of  tho 
next  two  years  were  unimportant,  except  in  so  far  as  they  show  us  the  gradual  opera- 
tion of  that  miserable  jealousy  and  envy  of  Sertorius  that  brought  about  his  ruin.  Pec- 
pcma,  and  other  Roman  officers  of  the  Marian  pari;,  who  had  Sed  to  him  in  7?  B.C., 
when  Sulla  became  triumphant  at  home,  and  who  seem  to  have  been  a  set  of  base 
adventurers,  secretly  stirreu  up  tlie  Spaniards  against  bim,  and  when  that  artiflca  did 
not  prove  so  successful  as  was  hoped,  they  conspii'ed  against  his  life,  and  assassinated 
him  m  his  own  lent,  73  B.C.,  \iuder  circumstances  of  shameful  i>erfldy.  With  Sertoriua 
the  Marian  or  popular  cause  sunk,  until  it  was  revived  and  attained  final  success  in  tlis 
person  of  Julius  C'tesar  (q.v.).  Plutarch  has  written  Sertorius's  life,  and  Comeille  has 
made  it  the  subject  of  a  tragedy. 

SEBTULA'SIA.  a  genus  of  Campanularian  hydroids,  In  which  the  branched  homy 
Investment  of  the  plant-like  colony  forms  a  cup  around  each  polyp.  The  polyps  are 
arranged  in  double  row,  and  the  colony  Is  attached  to  stones,  shells,  sea-weeds,  eta 
Numerous  species  of  8.  occur  round  the  British  coasts.  See  Acaijcphj  ;  Htdka  ;  and 
HiDcks'  BriHsh  Bydroid  ZoophyUs. 

SEBim.    See  Blood. 

HEB'TAL,  Felit  lemal  or  Uopardaa  temal,  one  of  the  smaller  fsliiia,  a  naUve  of  Booth 
Africa,  the  boiAkatte,  or  bush-cat,  of  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  about  2  ft.  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail.  The  serval  is  a  beautiful  animal,  yellowish  with  black  spots,  the 
lower  parts  white  with  black  spots.  The  fur  of  the  serval  is  in  great  request,  and  is 
known  to  furriers  as  that  of  the  Uger  eat  The  serval  is  one  of  the  mildest  and  most 
docile  of  the/etfdis.     See  Illus.,  Carkivosa,  vol.  III. 

SEBTAVT.    See  MAffTEB  and  Servast. 

HBTETTJB,  MiCHAEi,,  or,  in  his  native  Spanish,  Miorsi.  Sebvedb,  a  notable  and 
unfortunate  speculator  in  theology,  was  b.  at  Villanueva,  in  Aragon,  in  1511.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  lie  quitted  Spain,  and  commenced  the  study  of  law  at  Toulouse,  which 
he  soon  abandoned  to  devote  himself  with  ardor  to  the  knotty  points  of  the  reformation 
doctrines.  In  1530  he  went  to  Basel  to  hear  (Ecolampadius,  and  thence  to  Strasbuig, 
where  Bucer  and  Capito  taught.  His  daring  denial  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity 
frightened  or  angered  these  divines  to  such  a  degree  that  the^  denounced  him  as  "  a 
wicked  and  cursed  Spaniard."  Servetus  appealed  from  their  judgment  to  that  of  the 
public  myasDe  Trinilatie  Erroribiu  Lib.  Yll.  (Haguenau,  1531 ;  modem  edition,  Nurem- 
berg. 1781),  and  his  IHaU>guet  (Ilaguenau,  1633) ;  but  the  public  thought  as  little  of  his 
teaching  as  the  theoloirians;  and  to  avoid  the  odium  which  it  had  occasioned,  he  changed 
bis  name  to  Michael  de  Villanueva,  and  fled  to  Paris;  where  he  studied  medicine  under 
Sylvius  and  Femel,  and  took  his  degree  as  a  pbysidon  with  honors.  Bervetus  seems 
[o  have  possessed  a  kind  of  penetrating,  if  also  raeii  and  restless  intellect,  which  enabled 
)iim  to  hit  truth  occasionally  in  his  flighty  researches,  or,  at  least,  to  make  happy 
guesses  in  the  right  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  he  had  an  idea  (see  M.  Plourena  in 
the  Journal  dei  Savaiu,  April,  1854)  of  the  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  He 
;ittacked  Qalen  and  the  faculty  with  his  customary  violence  In  a  treatise  on  syrups 
(^frupTTum  Univeria  Batic,  Paris,  1537;  Lyons,  1646).  About  this  time  he  made  the 
.icquaintance  of  Calvin,  with  whom  lie  had  several  conferences  or  private  disputations, 
theresult  of  which  was  a  public  challenge;  but  ServetUB,  after  assentiog  to  the  arrange- 
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tBento,  decamped,  afmid  probabW,  and  not  wlthoat  reasoii,  that  his  precipitate  Imperimu 
way  of  thinking  did  not  fit  him  for  dlBCuasing  with  so  cool,  wary,  and  mercilesa  a  logi- 
dan  aa  the  Qenevese  reformer  ;  afraid,  too,  perhaps,  at  being  unceremoniously  iianded 
over  to  the  authorities  for  heresy  I  After  living  successively  for  some  time  at  Lyons, 
Charlieu,  and  Avignon,  and  supporting  himself  t>y  writing  (or  the  booksellers,  he  found 
an  asylum  in  the  palace  of  Pierre  Paulmier.  archbishop  of  Vienne,  in  1541,  where  he 
Temaiued  for  some  years,  and  wrote  his  famous  Otrutuinima  ButUutio,  first  published 
in  1563.  The  work  has  been  twice  reprinted,  first  by  Dr.  Meade  of  London  (incom- 
plete), and  again  by  Murr,  at  Nuremberg,  in  1790.  Its  celebrity  ia  due  more  to  the  fact 
that  it  sealed  the  fate  of  Its  author,  than  to  its  intrinsic  merits,  the  ideas  being  obscure, 
and  the  style  incorrect.  After  its  publication,  Servetus  wished  to  go  to  Italy,  by  way 
of  Svritzerland,  but  in  paashig  through  Geneva,  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at  the 
instigation  of  Calvin  (q.T.).  Alter  a  long  and  complicated  judicial  procedure,  Servetue 
was  condemned  to  be  oumed,  and  the  sentence  was  carried  into  execution,  Oct.  27, 
1553.  The  fate  of  Bervetus.  after  all  the  palliations  that  can  be  offered  are  weighed,  re- 
mains a  dark  stain  on  the  memory  of  Calvin.    Bee  Willis's  ServeOu  and  Oaivin  (1877). 

BXETIA  (Turk.  Burp),  a  kingdom  formerly  Included  within  the  limits  of  European 
Turkey,  but  independent  since  18T8.  It  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Austria  ;  on  tlie  e.  by 
Wallachia  and  Bulgaria ;  on  Ihe  a.  by  Roumella  and  Bosnia ;  and  on  the  w.  by  Bosnia. 
Area,  19,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  'OS,  2,^,269.  The  country  Is  mountainous  and  densely 
wooded.  From  the  interior,  numerous  r.hains  proceed  northward,  tonnlng  massive 
barriers  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  frontiers,  and  sloping  pretty  steeply  toward 
the  swampy  plains  along  the  Save  and  the  Danube.  In  the  extreme  u.e.  near 
Orsova  they  reach  the  very  edge  of  the  Danulie,  and  along  with  the  Eastern  Caipatiiiana 
on  the  opposite  shore,  imprison  the  great  river  within  a  wail  of  rock,  known  as  the  Iran 
OaU  of  the  Danube  The  highest  m  these  chains  is  the  Rudnik  mountdns  (gathered 
into  a  knotty  group  about  the  center  of  the  state),  which  in  the  Great  Schturaz  attains 
an  elevation  of  8.4(X)  feeL  The  Behumadta,  or  forest,  extends  southward  from  Bel- 
grade for  80  miles.  Beautiful  landscapes  are  everywhere  to  be  seen.  The  prlnciinl 
rivers  (Serb.  Ifjelca)  flowing  through  the  countiT  ore  the  Morava  and  Timok,  affluents  of 
the  Danutie ;  and  the  Kolubara.  an  affluent  of  the  Bave,  which  itself  falls  into  the  Danube 
at  Belgrade.    The  climate  is  satnbriotis,  but  somewhat  cold  In  the  higher  regions. 

Cojulilution,  etc.  —  S.  was  proclaimed  a  kingdom  in  1S82.  The  legislativepower  Is 
vested  partly  in  the  king,  partly  In  tlie  national  assembly  (Skupachtlna).  There  are 
eight  ministers  who  assist  the  king  in  the  exercise  of  his  executive  functions.  The  coun- 
cifof  state,  or  senate,  is  a  deliberative,  not  legislative  body,  and  has  the  duty  of  drafting 
the  laws  to  be  submitted  to  the  Skupschtina.  The  members  are  nominated  for  life,  and 
numbered  16  in  IfSfl.  The  Skupschtina  consisted  in  1S96  of  134  members,  who  are 
elected  Indirectly  and  by  ballot  of  the  people,  the  voters  having  a  property  qualification. 
This  body  meets  each  year,  but  there  is  also  a  Great  National  Assembly,  which  is  called 
to  decide  important  constitutional  questions  and  has  double  the  number  of  representa- 
Uvea  in  th«  ordinary  assembly.  The  army,  as  reorganlied  by  the  act  of  1886,  comprises 
an  atdlve  army,  a  reserve,  and  a  national  militia.  On  a  war  footing  In  1896,  the  three 
branches  together  had  an  estimated  strength  of  337,823  men.  The  country  being  almost 
exclusively  agrienltnral,  its  principal  exports  are  agricultural  produce  and  fruits,  together 
with  animals  and  animal  produce,  but  ft  is  said  to  have  considerable  mineral  resources. 
in  18M  Uie  raUway  mileage  was  only  3:36.  Alexander  I.,  the  ruler  of  Servla,  is  the  fifth 
of  his  dynasty  and  the  son  of  King  Alilan  I.  He  was  bom  in  187Q,  and  became  king 
under  a  regency  in  1389,  but  in  the  spring  of  1808  assumed  full  royal  authority. 

Religion,  Education,  and  Fiaanet.  —The  established  rellKlon  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  to 
which  almost  all  the  inhabitants  belong;  but  there  are  a  few  thousand  Eoman  Catholics, 
Mohammedans,  Protestants,  and  Jews.  The  church  Is  undpr  a  synod  of  blehops,  of 
which  the  metropolitan  of  Servia  is  president,  hut  all  ecclesiastics  are  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  ministry  of  education  and  public  worship.  Members  of  other  religions  than 
Utat  of  the  state  are  allowed  freedom  of  worship.  Primary  education  is  compulsory  and 
the  cost  of  it  is  met  partly  by  the  state  and  partly  by  the  municipalities.  There  are  sev- 
eral private  schools,  and  some  special  secondair  schools  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment, such  as  a  military  academy,  commercial  school,  agricultural  school,  etc.  In  spite 
of  efforts  to  promote  education,  the  number  of  illiterates  is  very  great.  In  1800  it  was 
estimated  that  only  14%  could  read  and  write.  As  to  tlie  finances,  the  main  sources  of 
revenue  are  direct  taxes  and  monopolies,  but  the  railways,  public  domains,  posts,  tele- 
graphs, and  customs  also  yield  a  considerable  income.  In  1807  the  estimated  revenue 
and  expenditure  were  each  between  66,000,000  and  91,000,000  dinars,  the  value  of  the 
dinar  (which  is  eqtdvalent  to  the  franc)  being  In  United  States  currency  about  19.3 
cents.  The  Servian  debt,  on  Jan.  1,  1806,  was  413,607,500  dinars,  bearing  interest,  for 
the  moat  port,  at  A%. 

Ckaraeter.  —  The  Servians  are  distinguished  for  the  vigor  of  their  frame,  their  per- 
sonal valor,  love  of  freedom,  and  glowing  poetical  spirit.  Their  manners  and  mode  of 
life  are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  strongly  prepossess  a  stranger  In  their  favor. 

Hitiory.  —  In  the  earUest  times  of  which  we  have  record,  Servla  was  Inhabited  by 
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TbraciaD  or  Illy  nan  races— the  Bead,  Scordisci,  Dardaoil,  and  Trib&lll.  Shortlj  before 
Christ  it  waa  subjugaled  bj  Ibe  Romans,  and  under  the  name  of  Maiia  Supm-ior  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  IllTricum,  whoee  fortunes  It  shared  during  tbe  vidssltudes  of 
the  empire.  Overrun  succeasivelj  bj;  tbe  Buqb,  Ostrogoths,  I^oagobards,  etc,,  it  reverted 
to  the  Byzantine  rulers  about  tbe  middle  of  the  6th  c.,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by 
the  Avars  in  tlio  7th  c,  to  oppose  whom  the  eiaperor  Heraclius,  about  636,  invoked  the 
aid  of  the  Serbs  from  eastern  Gsilicis.  The  Serbs  obeyed  tbe  <»11,  and  in  less  thau  tno 
drove  tbe  Avars  from  tbe  land,  over  which  they  themselves  spread  In  great  uum- 
,  their  settlements  extending  from  the  Morava  as  far  w.  as  the  Dalmatian  Alps  and 
the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Save  as  far  s.  as  the  Balkan  and  lake  Bcutari.  About  the 
middle  of  the  9th  c,  they  were  converted  to  ChriBtianity  by  missionaries  sent  by  the 
emperor  Basilius,  but  this  did  not  in  the  least  abate  their  natural  ardor  for  battle,  and 
for  nearly  200  years  the^  were  almost  cooslantly  at  war  with  the  aetghboring  Bulgarians 
— the  inveterate  enemies  of  their  Byzantine  liege  lord.  In  104S,  however.  Stephen 
Boglstav  expelled  the  Imperial  governors;  and  during  1050-80  bis  son,  Michael,  made 
himself  wholly  independent,  took  the  title  of  king  of  Bervia,  and  procured  the  reoogni- 
Uon  of  his  royal  dignity  from  pope  Gregory  VII.  For  tbe  neit  hundred  years  the  Serbs 
had  to  flght  hard  to  maintain  their  Indepeudence,  but  the  struggle  terminated  la  tlieir 
favor;  and  in  1 165  Stephen  Nemanja  founded  a  dynasty  which  lasted  for  two  centuries, 
during  which  period  the  kingdom  of  Servia  attained  the  acme  of  its  power  and  pros- 
perity. Under  Stephen  Dusban  (1336-56),  tbe  greatest  monarch  of  the  Nemania  dynasty. 
It  embraced  the  whole  of  Macedonia,  Albania,  Tbessaly.  northern  Greece,  and  Bulgaria. 
Tbe  proei^ss  of  tbe  Turkish  arms,  however,  was  fatal  to  its  welfare,  and  in  1388  king 
Lazar  fell  In  tbe  disastrous  battle  of  Eossovopolje,  Sultan  Bajazet  divided  the  country 
between  Lazar's  son,  Stephen,  and  Lazar's  son-in-law,  Vuk  Braukovitoh,  but  compelled 
botii  to  pay  tribute,  and  to  follow  him  in  war.  Ocaduallj  the  Serbs  sunk  more  and 
more  under  the  Turkish  yoke,  until,  in  1459,  Servia  was  thoroughly  subjugated  by  Ihe 
sultan  Mahmud.     It  was  uniformly  the  theater  of  the  bloody  wars  between  Hun^j 


and  Turke}[,  and  frequently  suffered   the   uttermost  horrors  of  devastation.      Pnnoe 
Kugene's  brilliant  successes  for  a  a 


Kugene's  brilliant  successes  for  a  moment  flashed  a  ray  of  hope  into  the  miserable  hearts 
of  Uie  long-suffering  6erl»,  and  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1T18)  a  considerable  por- 
tion  of  the  country  was  made  over  to  Austria :  but  in  1789  it  reverted  to  Turkey,  and  for 
the  next  60  years  the  cruelty  and  oppressions  of  the  pashas  and  their  janizaries  surpasseij 
all  belief.  At  length  the  unhappy  people  could  endure  the  tyranny  of  their  foreign 
masters  no  longer,  and  in  1801  an  insurrection  broke  out.  headed  by  George  Cierny 
(q.v.),  which,  by  the  help  of  Russia,  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  patriots,  and  in  Ibo 
electiou  of  Czerny  by  tbe  people  as  prince  of  Servia,  X^a  invasion  of  RuBtia  by  France. 
however,  left  the  Serbs  at  the  mercy  of  their  late  rulers,  and  the  war  again  broke  out. 
Czerny  was  forced  to  flee,  and  the  tyranny  of  the  Turks  became  more  ferocious  than 
ever.  Again  the  people  flew  to  arms  under  tbe  leadership  of  Miiosch  Obrenovitch,  and 
were  a  second  time  successful  in  winning  back  their  liberties,  Milosch  was  i^oseu 
prince  of  Servia  in  1816.  Compelled  to  abdicate  in  1839,  he  was.  in  1858.  restored  to  bis 
former  dignity,  which  was  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  In  July,  1876,  Servia,  excited 
by  tbe  rebellion  in  Herzegovina,  declared  war  agaiust  Turkey,  and  was  joined  by  Mon- 
tenegro. The  Servians,  generally  unsuccessful,  in  spite  of  the  help  of  numerous  Rus- 
sian volunteers,  were  totally  defeated  at  Alexinatz  in  September;  in  November  an 
armistice  was  concluded;  and  in  Mar,,  1877,  tbe  conditions  of  peace  were  signed.  Next 
month  war  was  declared  by  Russia  agwnst  Turkey.  The  sympathleB  of  the  prindpalilr 
were  undoubted;  but  Servia  did  not  venture  again  to  lake  the  fleld  against  Turkey  till 
the  fate  of  the  war  had  been  practically  decided  by  the  fall  of  the  Turkish  stronghold  of 
Plevna  in  Dec,  1877,  The  recognition  of  Servia's  independence  and  an  important 
Increase  of  its  lerritory  to  the  southward,  demanded  by  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  war, 
were  agreed  to  by  tbe  Berlin  congress  in  1878. 

In  I88S  war  was  declared  by  Servia  against  Bulgaria,  but  tbe  Servian  army,  though 
large  and  better  «quip^d  than  that  of  tbe  enemy,  was  defeated  by  the  military  genius  of 
Prince  Alexander  of  Bulgaria  (q.v.);  and  on  the  intervention  of  tbe  great  powers,  a 
treaty  of  i>eace  was  signed  in  the  same  year.  OnMarch6, 1880,  king  Milan  abdicated  in 
favor  of  his  son  Alexander,  a  child  of  18,  after  divorcing  his  wife  Natalie.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  the  government  is  carried  on  in  tlie  name  of  Alexander  by  two  Regents,  who  in 
Uav,  1891,  expelled  the  Queen  Mother  from  the  kingdom  as  being  engaged  In  Intrigues 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  Russian  influence. 

Lc^iffuagt  and  LUeraiure. — The  Servian  language,  called  also  tbe  Illyrian,  belongs 
to  one  of  Ihe  four  great  divisions  of  tbe  Slavic  family,  and  is  more  nearly  allied  to  Rus- 
sian than  to  Polish  or  Bohemian.  It  is  distiuguLsbed  from  the  other  members  of  its 
division  by  the  predominance  of  vowels,  and  consequently  by  Its  soft,  melodious  reso- 
nance. Tills  character  it  owes  in  part  to  the  influence  of  the  Italian  and  Greek  lanniages 
— the  former  influence  beine  the  result  of  commercial  Intercourse;  the  latter  of  com.. 
munity  of  religious  belief,  Tne  long  domination  of  the  Turks  has  also  left  unmistakable 
traces  on  tlie  Servian  tongue;  nevertheless  it  has  on  tbe  whole  preserved  a  genuine  Bhtvio 
character,  possessing  along  with  tbe  other  members  of  that  famitv  a  complete  system  of 
declension  and  conjugation,  along  with  a  free  syntax.  The  old  classical  meters  are 
imitated  with  facility  in  it.    It  is  spoken  (in  the  three  dialects— HerzegOTic,  Bozavic, 
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•Dd  BTimlc)  b;  more  tluii  7,000,000  people,  of  whom  4,500,000  btq  under  Austriui, 
1,500,000  tiDder  Turkish,  and  a  few  under  Busman  anthoritf . 

After  their  coDrerHlon  to  CbriMinnity,  the  Serbs,  like  the  Rusaiaiis,  employed  the  old 
Slavic  church  language  in  writing,  but  in  two  difFereut  strlee,  one  callra  the  churdi 
■tyle,  and  the  other  the  chancerv  or  legal  Bljle.  The  most  important  monument  of  the 
-  latter  U  the  "law-book,"  publlehed  bj  king  Steven  Duahan,  though  the  oldest  eitattt 
qtedmena  go  back  ae  far  as  the  11th  century.  The  literarj  remaine  of  ilie  former  are 
more  numerous,  tud  embrace  ecctestastica],  devotional,  and  hUtoric&l  works,  for  th0 
BKMt  part  composed  by  the  eler^  and  the  monks.  With  George  Brankovitch  (b.  IMS, 
d.  1711),  who  wrote  a  Hiitory  ef^enia  from  the  origin  of  the  nation  to  his  own  time, 
this  first  or  medieval  period  in  Servian  literature  closes.  The  second  or  modem  period 
U  cbanw;t«rized  in  its  commencement  by  an  effort  to  raise  the  spoken  languoge  of  tba 
Bertw  to  the  dignity  of  a  written  language.  The  consequence  was,  for  a  considerable 
time,  the  literary  language  of  Bervia  was  a  chaoaofconfusioD,  writers  not  appearing  able 
to  make  up  their  minds  which  dialect  to  use,  and  spoiling  their  productions  by  a  bar- 
barons  mixture  of  both;  and  it  was  not  till  Vuk  Stephanoviich  poblisbed  bis  wammtir 
^  (A«  Senian  Language  (1814),  and  bis  Stmgi  of  tA«  jSn-efnn  /wpb,  that  the  victory  of 
ue  nformen  was  complete.  Since  then  the  spoken  language  of  Servia  has  also  become 
the  language  of  literature.  These  Servian  popular  songs  or  ballads  constitute  by  far  the 
floest  part  of  Servian  literature.  The  picturesque  scenery  of  the  laud,  and  the  free  soli- 
tary life  led  in  the  mountain  ranges,  kindled  the  imagination  of  the  people,  and  awoke 
Uie  voice  of  son^  at  an  early  period.  Some  of  the  ballads — now  so  widely  known 
throughout  Christendom  by  means  of  translation — go  bock  to  a  period  anterior  to  the 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Europe.  In  a  wonderful  manner  they  combine  the  rude 
strenj^th,  spirit,  and  naliwCe  cbaracleriatic  of  the  ballad  everywhere,  with  oriental  Are 
and  Greek  plasticity.  They  are  invariably  unrhymed.  hut  preserve  at  the  same  time  a 
rhythmic  measure.  See  Eapper's  VoUaiieder  der  Serinen  (2  vols.  Leip.  18S2);  and  Bow- 
ring's  Serdan  Ibpular  Poetry  (Lond.  1827);  and  Owen  Meredith's  Serbtke  Fame  (Lond. 
1861);  the  last,  however,  a  hook  of  doubtful  honesty.  AmonK  the  poets  who  acquired 
distinction  iu  the  flrst  part  of  the  centu^,  and  hsve  employed  the  vernacular,  the  most 
Important  ]s  LucyaQnuschiki(died  1837),  archbishop  of  Carlovilz,  whose  JWirwappeared 
->t  Pesth  in  1838.     Of  recent  or  living  Servian  poets,  the  most  gifted  are  Bronko  Radit- 


shevilz  and  Jovan  llitz.     As  yet,  science  has  made  little  progress.     In  another  braoch  of 
the  Servian  people — the  so-called  Ulyrians,  especially  the  Dalmatians,  who  profess  the 
n  Catholic  faith — literature  received  an  earlier  and  more  artistic  development  than 


among  the  Serbs  of  the  Greek  t^hurch.  In  the  13th  c.  a  priest  of  Ducla  (Dioclea)  wrottf 
a  chronicle,  first  in  Slavic,  and  afterward  in  Latin,  fragments  of  which  are  still  extant. 
Dnring  the  18th  and  14th  centuries  devotional  works  in  the  vernacular  were  numerous, 
toward  the  end  of  the  IStb  c.  the  republic  of  Rs^sa  (Slav.  Dubrovnik)  obtained  the  name 
of  the  "Ulyrian  Atbens"^on  account  of  the  hnlliant  success  with  which  it  cultivated 
literatnre,  art,  and  science.  Epic,  lyric,  and  dramaljc  poetry,  history,  and  jurisprudence 
are  all  admirably  represented.  The  list  of  its  poets  is  particularly  large.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  18th  c.  literary  activity  abated  among  the  southern  or  lljvrian  Serbs,  but  at  the 
same  time  began  to  increase  in  the  a.,  especially  in  Croatia  and  Hungary.^SecRietitz, 
TIeber  die  Serb.  Littralur  (Berl.  1868),  and,  in  English,  Talvi's  Siilorioil  Viea  of  the  Lan- 
fuagei  and  Literatura  of  the  Same  Naiiom  (New  York,  1860);  aa  also  M^afarik's 
Oeaefiiehte  der  BUdiiateueitn  IMeraiur  (1864),  and  Novakovitz's  IiCor^  »rj>tiu  KniJtetinotU 
(Belgrade,  18S7).     There  are  numerous  gnimmars  and  dictionaries. 

BBltVlAH  FOLITIGAL  FA2TIZB,     See  Politicai.  Pabtieb,  Sebviak. 

BEBTIOI,  I^frutdot!>eetiea(s6e'PYSV(i),the  Sorbut  i%>mMti«a  of  man  j  botanists,  a  tree  of 
GO  orM  ft.  in  height. with  pinnated  leaves,  which  are  downy  beneath,  ^nd  their  leaflets  ser- 
nt«d  upward,  and  small  white  flowers  in  panicles,  a  rare  native  of  England,  found  also 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  the  w.  of  Asia,  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  cultivated  for  its 
fruit,  which  is  obovate,  and  about  an  inch  in  length,  resembling  a  small  pear,  but 

Eleamnt  only  in  a  douchy  and  over-ripened  state,  like  the  medlar.  It  is  more  cultivated 
I  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  than  in  Britain.  Tbe  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  am] 
att^ns  a  great  age.  The  timber  Is  valuable,  very  heavy,  fine  gratned, and  msceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  possessing  a  strength  and  durability  which  particularly  adapt  it  for  soma 
purposes  of  the  machine-maker.     It  is  used  also  for  making  mathematical  rulers,  etc 

BEBTICI  AHD  WOKE  Is  the  name  usually  given  to  an  action  brought  by  a  workman 
vho  has  done  work  to  order,  or  on  request,  or  has  been  engaged  for  a  specific  time. 
BESnCKSEBET.    See  Jukb-besbt. 
EBTIOE  Ot  HJLIB8  is  a  proceeding  In  the  law  of  Scotland  by  which  the  heir  of  a 

sed  owner  of  land  has  his  relationship  recognized  and  declared,  and  his  feudal  title 

to  the  land  completed. 

SEKTITUBK,  a  name  borrowed  by  the  law  of  Scotland  from  the  Roman  law,  to  denote 
that  kind  of  right  or  interest  which  a  person  often  baa  in  land  of  which  he  is  not  tbe 
owner,  as  a  rl^t  to  cut  turf,  etc.  Servitudes  are  divided  Into  predial  and  personal.  A 
predial  servitude  Is  a  right  consiituted  over  one  subject  or  tenement  by  the  owner  of 
■nolber  subject  or  tenement;  while  a  personal  servitude  Is  constituted  over  a  subject  in 
favoT  of  a  person  without  reference  to  possession  of  property.    Tbe  only  kind  of  per 
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SDtwl  Bdrvltude  is  llfe-rait  or  usufruct.  Tbe  predial  serrltudw  aic  thoae  umudly  referred 
to  under  the  IteEid  of  serrltude.  Buch  a  aerritude  being  cottstituted  Id  respect  of  tbe 
ownership  of  property,  passes  to  third  putlee  with  such  ownership.  The  tenement  over 
which  the  servitude  ezlsla  la  c&lled  tne  serviect  tenetneat,  and  the  other  is  caLled  the 
dominaat  tanemeut.  Predial  servitudes  are  again  subdivided  into  rural  and  urban, 
according  as  they  affect  land  or  hoiues.  The  usual  nirsJ  servitudes  as  those  of  passage 
or  road,  pasture,  feal  and  divot,  aqueduct,  thirlage,  etc,  Poseage  or  road  is  the  right 
which  a  persou  has  to  walk  or  drive  to  his  house  over  another's  land.  Psslure  is  the 
liglit  to  send  cattle  to  graze  oa  another's  lands.  Feal  and  diTot  Is  the  right  to  cut  turfs 
or  peats  on  another's  Isjid.  Aqueduct  is  the  right  to  bitve  a  stream  of  water  conveyed 
through  another's  lands.  Thirlage  is  the  right  to  hsve  other  people's  com  sent  to  one's 
mill  to  be  ground.  The  urban  servitudes  are  stllllcide,  light,  oTieria  fertndi,  etc  Sdlli- 
cide  Is  the  right  to  have  the  rain  from  one's  roof  drop  on  another's  land  or  house.  Light 
is  the  right  to  prevent  another  from  building  so  as  to  obsiruct  the  windows  of  one's 
house.  Oneri»  f&rtndi  Is  the  right  of  the  owner  of  the  flat  above  to  have  hia  flat  sup- 
ported by  the  fiat  beneath. 

SBBVIOa  TITLLniB.    Bee  Rome. 

BSXTUB  SEETO'BUII  DE'I(Lat..  Servant  of  the  Servants  of  God),  a  f  orm  of  aubscrip- 
tton  adopted  by  the  Roman  pontlffafrom  the  days  of  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  by  whom, 
Hccordlng  to  hfe  blogntpher,  Paul  the  Deacon,  It  was  assumed  as  a  practical  rebuke  of 
the  ambitious  assumption  of  the  title  of  "  Ecumenical  (or  universal)  [utrlarch,"  by  John, 
suraamed  Nestcutes,  or  the  faster,  the  contemporaiy  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 
Gregory  is  said,  indeed,  bv  Paul  to  have  been  the  flrst  Christian  bishop  by  whom  thi« 
bumble  form  was  employed.  This,  however,  is  certainlv  a  mistake,  the  same  dedgna- 
tion  having  been  frequently  used  by  bishops  before  the  time  of  Gregory.  Gregory  was 
probably  the  first  or  the  bishops  of  Rome  lo  adopt  it  as  a  distinctive  title.  It  is  found 
In  all  the  letters  of  Gregoj;  which  Venerable  Bede  has  preserved  in  his  history. 

BlffAU  SSA88  {Tnjaaoum  daetyloidet),  a  fipecies  of  grass  of  large  size  found  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  Btales  and  in  the  gulf  stales.  The  stem  is  thick,  and  the 
Iwvee  broad,  somewliat  resembling  the  sugar  cane.  It  is  general^  conaidered  too  coarse 
for  fodder. 

BSSAXOID  BOKEB  are  small  bones  met  with  in  the  substance  of  the  tend(»is  of  mus- 
cles in  the  neighborhood  of  certain  joints.  They  d^ve  their  name  from  the  Gr.  titami,  a 
Hnd  of  Indian  grain,  which  they  were  supposed  to  resemble.  In  the  human  subject, 
tbe  patella  is  the  best  example  ;  and  beddea  ft  they  are  commonly  met  with  only  on  tbe 
palmar  aspect  of  tbe  joint  which  unites  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  first  phalanx,  and 
10  the  correspondiDg  poattion  in  the  toe,  there  being  two  in  each  position,  and  their 
object  being  to  increase  the  leverage  of  the  short  flexor  muscles  of  ibo  thumb  and  toe. 
They  are  much  more  abundant  in  the  great  majority  of  mammals  than  they  are  In  man. 

SEt'Ainni,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  bigmmiaufe,  suborder  pedaliitcea,  a 
suborder  characlOTiKed  by  wingless  seeds,  and  placentte  with  woody  lobes  attached  to 
the  Inner  wall  of  the  fruit.  The  calyx  of  sesamum  is  five-parted  ;  tliecoroUabelS-shaped 
and  flve-parted,  tbe  lowest  lobe  prolonged  ;  the  stamens  four,  two  longer  than  the  othen, 
and  a  ruaimentary  fifth  stamen  ;  the  capsule  Is  oblong,  almost  four-celled,  two-valved, 
many-seeded.  The  species  are  natives  of  India  and  Africa,  and  are  annual  plants, 
covwed  with  hairs,  their  flowers  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  on  very  short  stalks. 
They  are  so  similar  as  to  be  sometimes  reckoned  mere  varieties  of  one  species,  S.  Indi- 
eum.  The  sweet  oleaginous  seeds  are  used  in  some  countries,  as  in  Central  Airioa,  for 
making  a  kind  of  hasty-pudding.  In  Egypt  they  are  eaten  strewed  on  cakes.  The 
bland  fixed  oil  of  sesamum,  obtained  from  the  seeds  by  expression,  is  used  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  for  medicinal  purposes,  like  olive  oU.  It  keeps  long  'without  becomint| 
rancid.  It  is  much  used  by  the  women  of  Egypt  as  a  cosmetic.  For  the  sake  chiefly  oi 
Its  oil,  sesamum  is  much  culdvated  in  India,  China,  Japan,  and  In  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropi<Ml  countries,  and  has  been  cultivated  from  very  andent  times.  It  is  too  tender  for 
the  climate  of  England.  Tbe  oil-cake,  mixed  with  honey  and  preserved  citron,  is  an 
oriental  luxury.  'The  leaves  of  seatunum  abound  in  a  gammy  substance,  which  they 
readily  impart  to  water,  making  a  rich  bland  mucUage,  which  is  used  in  the  sontb^n 
parts  of  the  United  States  as  a  demulcent  drink.    Sesamum  Is  somedmes  called  tilMeii, 

BSKBA'RIA.    See  Drvhcrex. 

BBIS&  is,  in  Hindu  mythology,  the  great  king  of  tbe  serpent  race,  on  which  Tishn'o 
reclines  on  (ho  primeval  waters.  He  has  a  thousand  heads,  which  also  serve  as  a  csoopT 
to  Tishn'u  ;  and  he  upholds  the  world,  which  rests  on  one  of  his  heads.  Hb  crest  Is 
ornamented  with  jewels.  Coiled  up,  SeehA  is  the  emblem  of  eternity.  He  is  often  also 
called  Vdiuki  or  Anania,  the  eternal. 

BEBOt'TKIB,  the  Greek  name  of  a  celebrated  Egyptian  monarch,  who  is  supposed  to 
have  conquered  all  Asia  and  Ethiopia.  Bis  name  htu  passed  into  the  aeries  of  those  con- 
querors who  have  almost  achieved  universal  empire.  According  to  the  Greek  legendary 
hisloiT,  when  SeeoBtris  mounted  the  throne  of  Egypt,  be  began  nis  scheme  of  conqueat, 
first  dividing  Egypt  itself  into  86  nomea,  placiuK  his  brother  as  regent,  and  laying  <hi 
him  injunctions  not  to  assume  tbe  diadem,  or  inteilere  with  the  royal  harem.     SesMttis 
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then  marched  st  the  head  of  a  laige  arm;,  and  invaded  Libya,  Anbia,  Aaia,  penetntttDg 
further  e.  than  Darius.  Advancing  through  Asia  Minor,  he  iitTaded  £urope,  and  aub- 
dued  TLiiace  and  Hcythia.  leaving  a  colony  at  Colchis  on  hia  return.  In  the  e.  he  sub- 
dued Ethiopia,  and  ptacinK  a  fleet  on  the  Red  aea,  conquered  tbc  adjaccDt  isles,  and 
extended  bis  domiuioDS  to  India  Itaelf.  On  his  return  to  En'pt  from  hia  nortbeni  cani' 
pai^s,  hiB  brother,  who  bad  disobeyed  his  instructiona,  encieavored  to  destroy  him  by 
Inviting  him  to  a  banquet  at  Daphnffi,  and  treacherously  attempting  to  bum  him  and 
Jiia  whole  family  by  firing  the  house.  Besostris  threw  two  of  hia  children  into  the  Are, 
and  making  a  bridge  of  their  burning  bodies,  escaped.  Sesostria,  in  his  triumplis. 
dragged  his  captives  attached  to  the  wheels  of  his  chariot.  The  captives  were  employed 
on  the  public  works,  the  enlargement  of  the  Hepluesteum  at  Memphis  (q.v.),  ana  ottier 
temples,  and  in  the  construction  of  canals  and  mounda.  Memorials  of  his  reign,  it  was 
Bald,  vrere  left  as  steles  or  tablets  in  the  conquered  countries:  and  Herodotus  saw  some  in 
Palestine,  whicli  are  supposed  to  be  the  tablets  of  Ramesses  II.  (see  Rauebseb),  still  exist- 
ing in  the  pass  of  Nahr-el-Kelb,  or  the  Lycus,  and  tlio  sculptured  rock  at  Nympbi,  near 
Binj-ma.  Sesostris  is  said  to  have  grown  infirm  and  blind  after  a  reign  of  SS  years,  aod 
to  bave  ended  his  days  by  bis  own  nand. 

Not  only  does  the  greatest  confusion  and  difflculty  about  identifying  this  monarch 
exist  among  modem,  out  also  in  the  classical  authors,  Herodotus  places  his  reign  long 
before  that  of  Cheops  of  the  4th  dynasty.  Dicfearcbus  makes  him  rale  3712  B.C.,  and 
is  followed  by  Aristotle  and  other  authors.  Bunaen  supposes  that  there  were  more  than 
one  monarch  of  this  name,  and  that  one  was  Tosorthos,  of  the  8d  dynasty;  another, 
Seeorteeen  IL,  of  the  12th dynasty.  Lepsiusconjectures  that  heistheSethoe  I.  andRam- 
ea^es  IL  of  the  19th  dynasty.  But  the  exploits  of  Besostris  seem  to  be  a  conglomeration 
of  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of  the  18th  and  IStli  dynasties,  especially  the  Thothmea  and 
Uai]ie8Bes(q.v,),  who  extended  the  empire  of  Egypt  far  to  the  w.  and  east  No  one 
monarch  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy  can  represent  Besostris.  Herodotus,  iL  c.  102;  Dio- 
donis,  i.  c.  55-57;  Val.  Flaccus,  v,  419;  Strabo.  xvi;  WUkinsoo,  Mann,  and  Otut.  i. 
80-106;  iL  70;  iii.  180;  Lepsius,  Binleit.  s.  378;  Bunaen,  Aegypteni  Stelte,  book  ii  So. 
86.  812-324.  - 
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It  hAS  a  fine  cathedral,  a  theological  seminary,  and 


a  city  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Caserta,  about  33  n 


city  of  the  Aruncll,  was  afterward  colonized  by  the  S 

flourishing  under  the  Roman  empire.    It  vaa  raised  to  a  dnehy  in  the  middle  ages. 

Pop.  '81,  5864;  commune,  19,547. 

BEBBIOH.  CocBT  OF.    See  Court  of  SEasios, 
BE88I0ITB,     See  Justice  of  thb  Peacs,  Quarter  Sessioitb. 

SBBTSE'TIUB,  a  Roman  coin,  was  the  fourth  part  of  the  denoniM  {q.v,l,  and  thus  con- 
tained at  first  2i  <18M>  or  iifrnv.  The  name  is  an  abbreviation  of  the  LaDn  aemit-lerHiu, 
wliich  was  their  mode  of  expressing  Zi;  and  their  custom  was,  to  derive  the  names  of 
all  their  coins  from  the  foundation  of  their  money-system,  the  a*  (q.v.).  The  symbols 
for  it  were  indifferently  113  or  118,  the  former  bemg  only  a  raodiflcation  of  the  latter. 
wiiich  expresses  two  units,  and  S  for  the  additionai  half-unit  (aemu).  In  the  Latin 
clitssics  the  phrase  uttertiiu-nummui,  oi  merely  nunimiM,  is  frequently  employed  to  de- 
note this  coin.  When  the  lUnariiu  (q.v.)  was  made  to  contain  16  (uk«,  the  relation  be- 
Iwcfn  it  and  the  sestertius  was  preserved,  and  the  latter  from  thai  time  contained  4  ataet, 
though  Ihe  name,  which  was  now  no  longer  signiflcant,  was  preserved.  Up  till  the  time 
of  Augustus,  when  the  relation  of  the  denarius  to  the  at  was  changed,  the  sestertius 
was  worth  about  four  cents  of  our  money,  but  after  this  period  it  was  somewhat  further 
reduced.  The  sum  of  1000  sestertii  was  called  latertium  (after  Augustus,  =  abt.  (60). 
which  was  the  ''  money  of  account "  (never  a  "  coin")  used  in  the  reckoning  of  large 
sums  of  money. 

SESTO  FIOSSIITI'HO,  a  t.  In  Italy,  province  of  Florence,  with  a  pop.  '81,  of  4990, 
with  commune,  14,224.  Within  lis  llmlU  Is  Oie  parish  of  Colonnata,  contidning  a  cele- 
brated manufactory  of  porcelain.    There  are  also  manufactures  of  hats  and  dotJis. 

SBSTBI LEVAHTS,  a  seaport  of  n.  Italy,  province  of  Qenoa.  It  Is  situated  on  a  llttU 
bay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Gromolo,  and  has  some  copper  mines.  Its  church  of  th^ 
nativity  has  some  valuable  paintings.     Fop.  '81,   2492;  commone,  BOSO. 

SBSTBI  POHKH'TK,  a  t,  of  n,  Italy,  3  m,  w.  of  GJp.noa,  stands  on  the  high-road  which 
runs  along  the  sea-coast.    It  manufactures  ships,  bricks,  and  tobacco.    Pop.  '81, 10,672. 

SKTA-XIA,  See  Mili.et. 

8XTH,  AxDBEW,  a  Scottish  philosopher,  was  bom  Dec.  20,  18B0,  at  ^Edinburgh;  was 
educated  there  and  in  Germany;  became  professor  of  logic,  rhetoric,  and  metaphysics 
at  St,  Andrews  1887.  He  has  puliUshed  The,  DrvdnpMtnt  fram  Kant  to  Ilc/jtl  (1882);  Esmij' 
IB  n^UimpKical  CriKrism  with  R.  B.  Haldane  (1883);  SaMish  Fhikaophy  (1886);  Ucgdiau- 
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unt  and  FenonalUy  (1887).  In  1891  be  was  made  profestot  of  logic  and  metaphjHlcs  in 
the  unlversltj  of  Edinburgh. 

BCTUK,  See  Coal-fibh. 

SSTHUBB,  the  name  given  to  an  obscnre  Gnostic  sect  of  the  2d  c,  allied  to  the 
Ophltet,  or  worahlppera  of  the  Berpent;  they  belonged  to  that  clasa  of  reUglooiste  who, 
in  evolving  what  toey  reKarded  at  their  Bystem,  approached  paganism.  Accepting  Uie 
Christian  mode  of  thought  and  Its  terminology,  the;  utterly  dlBregarded  the  great  facia 
of  Scripture  history,  main  tat  ning  that  Seth  reappeared  In  the  person  of  the  Heeaiah,  and 
allirming  that  they  possessed  books  written  by  him. 

BSn,  or  SBTHOS,  the  name  of  two  Egyptian  kings.  SetiL.sonor  R&messesl.  (q.v.), 
and  father  of  Bamesses  II.  (q.T.),  was  the  first  ruler  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and 
ruled  for  about  27  years.  Setl  II.,  son  of  Uenepthah,  and  gnudsoa  of  Ramesses  11., 
was  the  fourth  king  of  the  same  dynasty. 

8ET-0r7,  In  law,  the  amoimt  ol  debt  dne  to  a  defendant  from  a  plalntlfF  which  the 

■    " ~    ■  The 

, . , atlon. 

An  unliquidated  or  Indefinite  claim  for  damage*  cannot  be  put  forward  as  set-«ff,  and 
there  most  be  mittaality  between  the  two  claims.  Thus  if  A  sues  B  tor  a  debt,  B  cannot 
introduce  as  set-oS  a  debt  due  him  by  A,  C,  and  D,  jointly.  Bnt  an  exception  exists  in 
the  case  of  a  trustee  or  Bufui  q^  Inui. 

BETOH,  in  snidery,  is  an  artlhciallj;  produced  sinus  or  channel,  through  wiiich  some 
sulMianoe — e.g.,  a  skein  of  cotton  or  silk,  or  a  long  flat  piece  of  india-rubber  or  gutta- 
percha— is  passed  so  as  to  excite  suppuntion,  and  to  keep  the  sxtifidally  formed  opep- 
Logs  patent  (The  term  is,  however,  very  often  employed  to  designate  the  inserted 
malerul.)  Setons  are  established  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  body  (1)  as  counler- 
irritants,  or  (S)  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  system  at  large,  or  (3)  to  e;tcite  inflammatiou  and 
adhesion.  For  the  purposes  of  counler-irritBtion.  setons  are  usually  inserted  in  the 
neighborhood  of  iha  affected  parts;  but  when  intended  to  act  as  a  drain  on  the  avstem 
at  large — e^.,  In  threatened  head-aff^tions — tlie  aape  of  the  neck  is  the  part  slways 
selected.  The  operation  is  very  simple.  A  longitudinal  fold  of  shin  over  Uie  spines  of 
the  cervical  vertebne  is  raised  by  the  dageis  from  the  deeper  structures,  and  U  trans- 
flied  by  the  seton-needie  rather  obliquely,  so  that  one  of  me  openings  shall  be  rather 
more  dependent  thao  the  other.  The  needle  must  pass  somewbat  deeply  through  the 
subcutaneous  tissue,  as,  if  it  psssed  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  the  latter  would 
probably  slough  over  the  whole  track  of  the  wound.  The  insert«d  material  should  bb 
sinearod  with  oil,  and  may  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  for  four  or  Ave  days,  till 
there  is  a  free  discharge  lA  matter,  after  which  a  fresh  portion  should  be  drawn  daUy 
through  the  wound.  For  the  purpose  of  exciting  local  Inflammation  and  adhesion 
(which  is  the  result  of  the  inflammation)  setons  are  employed  in  the  treatment  of  hydro- 
cele, enlarged  bnrtue,  ranula,  bronchoceie,  ununited  fractures,  etc.  In  the  two  last- 
named  cases,  their  use  Is,  however,  not  unattended  by  danger. 

SBTOIT,  Elizabeth  Ahn  (Bavlev),  1774-1821  ;  b.  New  York  ;  accompanied  Iter 
husbaod  to  Italy  in  1803,  and  on  bis  death  at  Pisa,  returned  to  New  York  ;  became  a 
Roman  Catholic  in  1805 ;  tanght  a  school  in  Baltimore,  1806-08.  Having  received  a 
large  amoitnt  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cooper,  and  t>eing  joined  by  her  BUters-iii-law, 
Harriet  and  Cec^ia  Setou,  she  established  the  sisters  of  charity,  the  first  in  the  United 
States.  They  assumed  the  rellgtous  habit  and  opened  a  Convent  at  Emmlttsburg,  Hd., 
in  ISDO.  In  1812  the  sisterhood  numbered  20  members,  and  Mother  Seton  was  chosen 
superior-general.  In  1617  the  institution  was  incorporated  by  the  legislature  of  Mary- 
land.    At  tlie  death  of  the  superior  there  were  60  membera. 

BETOIT,  Robert,  u.d.,  b.  (of  American  parents)  Pisa,  Italv,  1839  ;  was  educated  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Italy  ;  graduated  as  a  d.d.  from  the  Roman  unlv.,  1867,  and  was  private 
chamberlain  to  Pope  Pius  IX.,  and  domestic  prelate  and  apostolic  prothonotary  of  the 
holy  see.  He  has  Been  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Rom.  Cath.  church  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 
since  1870.  He  has  published  Memoir,  LttUrs  and  JourmU  of  Eiitabtih  SeUm,  1880 
(the  founder  of  the  sisten  of  charity  In  the  U.S.),  whose  grandson  he  is  ;  and  Esxtysm 
Variavs  Siil^ecti,  ckiejli/  Roman,  1882. 

BEIOir  HALL  COLLXOE,  South  Orange,  Essex  co.,  N.  J.,  a  Roman  Catholic  institn- 
tion  ;  organised  in  1856.  Its  course  oi  study  extends  through  a  term  of  seven  years. 
it  has  a  fine  situation,  excellent  buildings,  ana  a  library  of  20,000  volumes.  Professors, 
'97,  17  ;  students,  125.     Very  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Synnott,  d.d..  President. 

BETTE  COmcTin  DI  TICEirZA,  a  district  consisting  of  seven  commnnes  or  parishes 
in  the  province  of  Vlcenza,  Italy,  the  language  and  population  of  which  ai«  plainly 
Teutonic,  and  have  niaintalned  tbemsi^lves  pure  and  unmixed  in  the  midst  of  a  Latin 
people  from  the  days  of  the  Roman  republic.  The  inhabitants  arc  believed  by  anti- 
quaries to  be  descendants  of  the  remnant  of  the  Cimbrian  army  which  was  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  by  Marlns,  and  are  supposed  to  have  escaped  to  tlie  mountains,  and 
there  flxed  a  permanent  settlement.  Their  language  is  perfectly  intelligible  to  any  Gei^ 
man  scholar.  Specimens  of  this  dialect,  and  of  a  similarly  Isolated  Teutonic  dialect 
which  is  found  near  Verona,  are  given  by  Adelung  in  the  Milhriilala,  U.  p.  216. 
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,  a  kind  of  dog  which  deriveB  its  uune  fiom  its  habit  of  getting  or  crouching 

when  it  perceives  the  scent  of  game,  inBtesd  of  si&ndinE.  like  the  poioter.  Setters,  liow- 
erer,  are  now  trained  to  adopt  the  pointer's  mode  of  standing  wlille  marking  geme. 
Tlie  setter  was  originallj  used  to  ossiat  in  the  capture  ol  game  by  the  net.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  origin  from  a  mixture  of  the  pointer  and  the  spaniel.  It  is  larger 
than  the  epaniet;  its  hair  la  le«a  amooth  than  tbat  of  the  pointer,  and  has  more  of  tlie 
waved  character  of  (bat  of  the  spaniel,  lo  which  there  is  a  resemblaDce  also  In  the  eara. 
The  tail  is  bushy.  There  are  several  breeds  of  the  setter.  The  general  color  of  the 
EnglitA  tetter  is  a  white  ground,  with  large  spots  or  blotches  of  liver-color  or  red.  Tire 
/r^  aeiler  has  larger  lege  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bod;.  The  Scotch  or  Gordon 
tetter  is  of  a  rich  black-and-tan  color.  The  Hueeian  tetter  is  covered  with  wooly  fur, 
much  matted  together  Each  of  these  breeds  baa  its  peculiar  merits.  All  setters  ha^e 
the  solei  of  the  feet  well  covered  with  hair,  so  that  they  can  bear  hard  work  on  rough 

¥'ound.     They  soon  become  exhausted,   however,   unless  they  have  access  to  water. 
lie  setter  ia  much  employed  by  sportsmen.     It  Is  one  of  the  most  aflectionate,  gentle, 
and  intelligent  of  doga. 

SETTLE,  Ei,KAKAH,  was  b.  at  Dunatable,  in  the  year  1648.  He  completed  bis  edu- 
cation at  Trinity  college,  Oxford,  which  be  left  without  taking  a  degree,  and  repaired 
to  London,  to  seek  his  subsistence  by  literature.  In  1671  be  made  somethiug  of  a  hit 
by  the  production  of  bis  tragedy  of  Carabyaee;  and  the  earl  of  Bochestcr  and  otbers, 
wishing  to  annoy  vid  insult  the  great  Dryden,  loudly  hailed  in  taim  the  superior  genius 
of  the  two.  Througik  the  influence  of  Rochester,  to  bis  next  tneedy.  The  Bmprett  <^ 
Moroeoo,  the  unwonted  honor  was  accorded  of  beiog  played  at  Whit^al]  by  the  lords 
and  ladies  of  the  court,  and  in  this  way  a  great  run  was  secured  for  it  when  It  came 
before  the  general  public.  In  the  insolence  of  success,  the  author  printed  along  with  it 
a  preface,  in  which  Drydeu  was  severely  assailed.  Bolely  in  virtue  of  the  quarrel  tbus 
engendered  is  Settle  now  remembered.  In  his  great  satire,  Abtalom  and  AeAitoplui, 
l>i7iieu  scourged  him  with  bis  scom,  so  tbat  in  some  sort  he  survives  for  us,  if  only  as 
«  BhriekingghosL  Having  no  real  strength  of  talent,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  obscurity. 
The  post  of  poet-laureate  for  the  city  he  had  obtained,  and  he  continued  lo  retain.  By 
writing  in  this  capacity  verses  for  city  pageanta  and  festivities,  and  producing  pieces  to 
be  actM  in  the  booths  of  Bartholomew  fair,  the  some-time  rival  of  Dryden  was  fain  to 
eke  out  a  wretched  subsistence.  In  his  destitute  age,  be  was  admitted  to  the  Charter- 
bouse,  where  in  1728  he  died,  his  works  having  predeceased  him. 

■ETTLZD  IRATS,  in  English  law,  means  aneBtalebeldbysometenantforUfe,  under 
conditions  more  or  leas  strict,  deflned  by  the  deed. 

aSTTLIKZIT,  In  Eagllsh  law,  is  used  In  two  senses.  In  one  case  it  means  the  mode 
of  securing  property  on  married  parties,  so  as  to  regulat*  the  succession  in  the  event  of 
the  death  ofeither,  or  it  may  regulate  the  succession  of  parties  not  married.  In  poor-law 
matters  It  means  that  kind  of  right  which  a  pauper  has  to  support  by  the  parish  by  rea- 
son of  his  being  bom  there,  or  of  his  renting  a  tenement  or  acquiring  estate,  etc.  It  often 
happens  that  a  person  becomes  chargeable,  that  la,  is  entitled  lo  be  relieved  by  a  parish 
in  which  he  has  no  settlement,  and  the  relieving  parish  can  forthwith  remove  him  to  bia 
parish  of  settlement.  Bee  Rxkovai,  or  Padperb.  In  Scotland,  settlement,  besides  the 
above  meanings  also  means  the  general  will  or  disposition  by  which  one  regulates  [he 
disposition  of  hU  property  after  death.  As  to  settlement  of  paupers,  see  Poor  Laws. 
Marriage  settlements  may  be  made  before  and  in  consideration  of  the  marriage,  or  after 
it.  They  vest  the  property  in  trustees,  generally  for  the  use  of  the  husband  and  wife 
during  their  Joint  lives,  then  for  the  use  of  the  survivor  of  Ihem,  and  then  for  the  chil. 
drcn  by  the  marriage.  Marriage  is  a  valuable  consideration  at  law,  and  will  support  an 
agreement  by  a  third  person,  though  a  stranger,  to  make  a  aettlemeut  upon  the  liusband 
and  wife  and  tholr  issue.  A  marriage  settlement  made  without  consideration,  after  mar- 
riage, settling  the  busbuid's  property  upon  the  wife  and  children,  is  good  a,^nst  subso; 
queot  creditors,  but  void  aa  to  creditors  at  the  time  of  settlement.  The  ordinary  powera 
in  marriage  settlements  of  real  estate  are  powers  of  sale  and  exchange,  of  leasing  and 
managing,  and  of  raising  portions  and  jointuring. 

BBTU'BAI.  (frequently  and  erroneously  called  by  the  English  St.  Ube's)  is  an  impor- 
tant sea-port  city  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Eatremadura,  30  m.  s.e.  of  Lisbon.  It 
stands  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay  of  Setnbal,  which  forms  a  good  harbor.  The  harbor  la 
furnished  with  a  light-house  and  with  broad  and  handsome  quays,  and  Is  protected  by 
two  forts;  but  the  valley  In  which  the  town  Itself  stands  Is  completely  commanded  by 
the  heights  In  the  vicinity.  The  main  Imports  are  coal,  oil  and  tin  plate ;  exports,  salt, 
sardines,  oranges,  corks,  and  wine.  There  are  manufactures  of  lace,  corks,  and  stop- 
pers. Setnbal  is  the  old  Roman  Cttobnria.  In  1766  it  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
from  which  it  suffered  severely.     Pop.  '00,  16,986. 

BBVAOTOTOL,  or,  as  It  Is  sometimes  written,  Sebastopol  (Sebaalopolif,  the  "  august 
city"),aItuH8laB»eaport,  fortress,  and  arsenal  in  the  Crimea,  In  the  government  of  Tau- 
ridA.    It  Is  sltuted  near  the  s.w.  extremity  of  the  Crimea,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
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Bugniflqeat  hubor  or  Toadstead  of  BeTastopol,  one  of  the  flneet  nfttuial  harbon  in  thb 
world.  This  harbor  la  aa  Inlet  ol  the  Black  sea.  Btretching  inland  for  about  H  m.  from 
w.  to  e.,  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  entrance,  but  immediately  opening  out  to  the 
width  of  a  mile,  with  an  avenige  width  of  about  half  a  mile  up  to  the  eastern  end.  It  ia 
sheltered  on  the  n.  and  a,  b;  lofty  limeatone  ric^a  shutting  it  completely  in,  with  a  depth 
of  water  varying  from  8  to  11  fathoms,  and  mifficient  in  aeveral  plncea  to  allow  shipe  of 
Ihe  largest  aize  to  lie  close  to  the  shore.  At  the  eaatern  end.  under  the  heights  of  Inker 
mano,  the  river  Tchernaya  entcra  the  harbor  tbrou^^h  low  marshy  ground.  The  Boath 
bay.  or  Dockyard  harbor,  as  it  is  also  called,  extending  about  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
o.  to  a.,  forme  the  harbor  proper  of  Sevastopol:  and  between  It  and  Quarantine  bay, 
occupying  rather  more  than  half  the  poninaula  thus  formed,  la  built  the  chief  portion  of 
the  town  of  Sevaslopol,  on  ground  sloping  irregularly  upward.  The  town,  prevloua  to 
its  destruction  in  the  siege  of  1854r-53,waBweil  and  aubetantially  built  of  stone, with  lines 
of  streets  running  from  n.  to  s,,  and  smaller  ones  intersecting  them  at  right  angles,  con- 
taining several  bandBoue  public  edifices.  The  docks,  conatructed  for  the  Kusaian  gov- 
emmEDtbyOol.  Uplon,an  English  civil  engineer,  were  among  the  most  important -worka 
at  Sevaatopol;  the  d ock- basin,  docka,  and  quays  were  formed  m  the  most  substantial  way, 
being  partW  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  and  lin^  with  cement,  partly  built  of  limestone  and 
granTtc.  From  the  dockyard  creek,  ships  were  adraiiled  into  tne  dock  baain  by  means 
of  three  locks,  the  bottom  of  the  docks  being  above  the  sea  level,  and  the  basin  was  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  canal  some  12  m.  in  length  from  the  Tchernaya  above  Inkermann 
— itself  a  work  of  no  inconsiderable  magnitucte.  For  the  defense  of  town  and  harbor 
from  attack  by  sea,  several  forta  were  erected.  These  forla  were  worka  of  immense 
strength,  built  of  limeslone  faced  with  granite,  on  which  artillery  was  found  to  make  but 
little  impreasion;  they  mounted  a  very  large  number  of  guns,  and  by  their  cross-fire  com- 
pletely protected  every  spot  accessible  to  a  hostile  fleet.  On  the  land  side,  with  the 
exception  of  a  alight  loop-holed  wall  extending  partially  round  the  western  side,  the  town, 

firevioua  to  the  siege,  waa  entirely  undefended;  but  Ihe  earthworks  and  fortifications 
hen  successively  extemporized  bj  the  genius  of  Gen.  Todlcben,  which  for  so  many  months 
kept  the  armies  of  Prance  and  England  at  bay,  and  of  which  the  MalakoS  and  the  Redan 
were  the  most  formidable,  are  now  of  historic  fame. 

The  siege  of  Sevaatopol  by  tbe  allied  English  and  French  armies  will  rank  among  tha 
most  famous  sieg(?s  in  history;  it  lasted  for  11  months,  from  Oct.,  1854,  to  Bept.,  1S55,- 
Ihe  place  suatained  repeated  bombardments,  tbe  flrat  of  which  took  place  Oct.  17,  18S1; 
end  tbe  capture  of  the  Malakoll  and  Bedan,  on  Sept,  8,  1B5S,  at  length  forced  the  Rua- 
siana  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  to  tbe  n.  aide.  Tbe  town  was  completely  nunod;  the  docks 
and  forts  still  standing  were  blown  up  by  French  and  Bngliab  engineers,  ajid  by  the 
treaty  of  Paris  (1856)  were  not  to  be  restored;  but  the  restrictions  were  removed  by  the 
flbrnjjation  of  the  neulralitv  of  the  Black  aea  by  the  conference  of  London  (1871).  Before 
the  siege  the  population  of  Sevastopol,  including  the  garrison,  amounted  to  about  40,000. 
Since,  the  town  has  been  partially  rebuilt,  and  the  popnlatloa  In  189T  was  54,442. 
Sevastopol  waa  Intended  to  be  the  station  of  the  Russian  Black  Sea  fleet,  and  as  such  to 
form  a  standing  menace  to  Turkey  ;  during  the  siege  the  fleet  waa  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  many  of  the  ships  having  been  Bunk  by  the  Russians  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbor  by  way  of  defense.  The  great  disadvant^e  of  Sevaatopol  as  a  naval  station  arises 
from  the  ravages  of  the  teredo  navalU,  which  soon  render  wooden  vessels  unseaworthv. 
Sevaatopol  was  founded  on  the  site  of  a  small  Tartar  village  called  Akhtiar,  immedialelj 
after  tho  Russian  conquest  of  the  Crimea  in  1783,  under  the  orders  of  the  empreas  Cath- 
arine II.  The  promoutory  on  which  Sevastopol  stands  is  a  spot  of  considerable  classical 
and  historical  interest.  Here,  perhaps  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Greek  convent  of 
St  George,  w.  of  Balaklava,  stood  the  temple  of  the  Tauric  Artemis,  !n  which,  acconllng 
to  the  legend,  Iphigenia,  daughter  of  Agamemnon,  was  priestess. 

BZTEV,  fre(]uenily  uaed  aa  a  mystical  and  symbolical  number  in  the  Bible,  as  well  as 
among  the  principal  nations  of  antiquity  (the  Peraions,  Indians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romuna,  etc.).  The  reason  for  tbe  preference  of  this  number  for  sacred  use  has  been 
found  in  its  consisting  of  three — the  number  of  the  aides  of  a  triangle — and  foar — the 
sides  of  a  square,  these  being  the  simplest  rectilineal  figures; — or  in  other  equally  vague 
drcumstauces.  The  real  reason,  however,  seems  to  be  astronomical,  or  rather  astro- 
logical, viz.,  the  observation  of  the  seven  planets  and  the  phases  of  the  moon — chan- 
ging every  seventh  day.  (See  Week.)  Aa  Instances  of  the  use  of  this  number  in  the 
Old  Tealament,  we  find  the  creation  completed  in  seven  days,  wherefore  tbe  acveath 
day  \*aa  kept  sacred;  every  seventh  year  was  sabbatical,  and  the  seven  times  seventh 
year  ushered  in  tho  Jobel-year.  The  three  regalim,  or  pilgrim  festivals  (passah,  festival 
of  weeks,  and  tabernacles),  lasted  seven  days;  and  between  the  first  and  second  of 
these  feasts  were  counted  seven  weeks.  The  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  was  a 
"holy  convocation."  Tho  Leviticat  purifications  lasted'  seven  days,  and  the  same 
tpaco  of  time  wa.i  allotted  to  the  celebration  of  weddings  and  tbe  mourning  for  the 
dead.  In  innumerable  instances  in  the  Old  Testament  and  later  Jewish  writings, 
the  number  is  used  as  a  kind  of  rotmd  number.  In  tlie  New  Testament  we  have  Ue 
churchea,  candlesticks,  stars,  trumpets,  spirits,  all  to  the  number  of  seven;  and  the 
seven  horns,  and  seven  eyes  of  the  Ijanib.  The  same  number  appears  again  either 
divided  into  half  (Si  years,  Itev,  xiii.  5,  xl.  a^  iXt  6,  etc.),  or  multiplied  by  ten— seventy 


tsneHtM  go  to  Bg^pt.  the  exile  Isats  leventj  yesrs,  there  are  seventr  dden,  and  at « 
later  perioa  there  are  eappoaed  to  be  seTenty  Ituigua^  and  seveDty  nations  upon  eaitb. 
To  go  back  to  the  earlier  documeDls,  we  nod  in  a  similar  way  tlie  dove  sent  out  tbe 
secwd  time  eeven.  days  after  lier  first  mission.  Pharaoh's  dream  sbowB  lum  twice 
seven  kine,  twice  seven  ears  of  com,  etc.  Among  tlie  Greeks  Ihe  seven  was  sacred  to 
A-pollo  and  to  Dionysos,  who,  according  to  Orphic  legends,  waa  lorn  iolo  seven  pieces; 
and  it  was  particularly  sacred  In  Eub<^  where  the  number  was  found  to  pervade,  aa 
ll  were,  almost  every  sacred,  private,  or  domestic  relation.  On  the  many  ancient  spec- 
ulationa  which  connected  the  number  seven  with  the  human  body  and  tlie  phases  of  Ita 
gradual  development  and  formation,  its  critical  periods  of  sicknesses — partly  still  extant 
as  Buoerstltious  notions — we  cannot  here  dwell.  The  Pythagoreans  made  much  of  tbifl 
number,  giving  it  the  name  of  Athene,  Hermes,  Hephaistoa,  Heracles,  the  virgia  unbe- 

Stten  and  unbegelting  ^e.,  not  to  be  obtained  by  multiplication),  Diony boh,  Ilex,  etc 
be  "seven  sacramentB,''Uie"  seven  free  arts,"  the  "seven  wise  men,"  and  many  more 
instances,  prove  tbe  importance  attached  to  this  number  in  the  eves  not  onlj[  of  ancient 
bat  even  rf  our  own  times.  That  it  played  aa  immense  part  in  tne  superHlilions  of  tlie 
middle  ages  need  hardly  be  added. 

SEYXM  OAXDIVAL  TlEIUJia,  TEZ,  aa  enaroerated  by  Augustine,  one  of  the  early 
PaUwTS  of  tbe  Bomleh  Church,  were  faith,  hope,  charity,  prudence,  temperance,  chas- 
ti^,  and  fortitude. 

SBTBV  OHAKPIQVB  OF  GHKUTEHDOM,  THB,  are  seven  men  of  the  early  days  of 
GhrifltiaDity  eminent  for  their  piety  and  good  worlu.  Tliey  ai«  frequently  alluded  to 
by  the  old  writers,  and  are  famUlarla  idstorras  tbe  patron  salntsof  diflerent  countries. 
They  are  BL  George  ot  England,  Bt.  Andrew  of  Scotland,  St.  Patrick  of  Ireland, 
St.  David  ot  Wales,  St.  Denis  of  France,  St.  James  of  Spain,  and  St.  Anthony  of  Italy. 
Each  of  these  will  be  found  fully  treated  under  his  respective  title  :  T/ie  Amotu  Bit- 
tory  of  tAt  Setien  OhampUm  qf  OhritUcmitj/  la  the  name  of  a  romance  written  by 
Richard  Jobnson,  about  thu  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

B£V£II  DUVBCEES  OT  AAA  Is  used  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  to  specify  the 
early  chrislian  churches  of  Asia  Minor.  See  Rev.  L,  ii.  They  were  located  at 
Ephesus,  Pergamos,  Smyrna,  Hardis,  Thyatira,  Philadelphia,  and  Laodfcea. 

SETEV  DEADLY  BIS8,  THE,  aa  enumerated  by  St.  Augustine  (q.T.),  were  pride, 
^varice,  anger,  gluttony,  unchastlty,  envy,  and  sloth.  Deadly  sins  were  those  for 
wldch  formal  ecclesiastical  penance  was  deemed  necessary  to  save  sinners  from  ever- 
lasting punishment,  and  are  opposed  to  venial  sins  (q.v.),  for  which  he  might  obtain 
foigivene«8  by  prayer  and  fasting.  Some  of  the  early  writers  added  an  eighth  sin  to 
the  list,  wLiich  was  variously  selected  from  vain-glory,  gloominess,  and  languid  indif- 
ference, but  the  decided  preference  of  the  writers  of  those  days,  for  the  so-called  "mys- 
tical  numbeiB,"  finally  placed  the  number  at  tmen,  where  it  has  since  remained. 

lETU  DIALS  Is  a  name  given  to  a  locality  in  St.  Qlles,  London,  formerly  noted  as 
being  the  resort  of  the  mosL  wretched  and  degraded  classes  In  the  city.  Seven  slreets 
radiate  from  a  circular  area  on  which  formerly  stood  a  pillar  bearing  a  dial  having  seven 
faces.    This  pillar  was  removed  in  1TT8. 

lEVEH  DOLOU  oa  Tax  'pT.^M»Ti  TIXOnT  KAST,  Pbabt  of,  a  modem  festival 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  which,  although  bearing  the  name  of  devotion  to  the 
virgin  Mary,  in  reahty  regards  those  incidents  in  the  life  and  passion  of  Christ  with 
which  his  mother  is  most  closely  associaled.  This  festival  is  celebrated  on  the  Friday 
preceding  Palm  Sunday  (q.v.).  The  "  dolors"  or  scirowa  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  liavo 
long  been  a  favorite  theme  of  Roman  Catholic  devotion,  of  which  the  pathetic  Stabai 
Mattr  IMoroaa  is  the  best  known  and  most  popular  exprcesioD ;  and  the  festival  of  the 
•even  dolois  is  intended  to  individualize  the  incidents  of  her  sorrows,  and  to  present 
them  for  meditation.  The  aeven  incidents  referred  to  under  the  title  of  "  dolors"  are: 
1.  The  prediction  of  Simeon  (Luke  ii.  84);  2.  The  flight  into  Egypt;  3.  The  loss  of 
Jesus  in  Jerusalem;  4.  The  sight  of  Jesus  bearing  his  cross  toward  Calvary;  S.  Tho 
sidit  of  Jesus  upon  the  cross;  6.  Tho  piercingof  liU  side  with  the  lance;  7.  His  buriaL 
This  festival  was  instituted  by  pope  Benedict  XIII.  in  1725. 

CEVBK  Fms,  Batite  07,    See  Cihckuiomimt, 

SEVEIT  tLXEPEBS.  the  heroes  of  a  celebrated  legend,  which  Is  flrst  related  by 
Gregory  of  Tours  in  the  close  of  the  6th  c.  {De  Qloria  Martymm,  c.  95),  but  the  date 
of  which  is  assigned  to  the  3d  c,  and  to  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 'under 
Decius.  According  to  the  narrative,  during;  the  Sight  of  the  Christians  from  the  perse- 
cution, seven  Chrisflans  of  Ephesus  took  refuge  in  a  cave  near  the  city,  where  they  were 
discovered  bf  their  pursuers,  who  walled  up  the  entrance,  in  order  to  starve  them  to 
death.  A  miracle,  however,  was  interposed  in  their  behalf;  they  fell  into  a  prefer-  - 
sstnral  sleep,  in  which  they  lay  for  nearly  300  years.  The  concealment  is  supposed  to 
bave  taken  place  in  350  or  251;  and  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  447,  that 
thev  were  reanimated;  On  awakening,  they  imagined  that  their  sleep  had  been  but  of 
a  sugle  night;  and  on  one  of  the  party  (supposing  tbe  persecution  still  in  progress) 
going  Into  the  city  to  purchase  provisions  privately,  he  waa  amazed  to  find  erected  in 
triumph  on  the  churches  and  olaer  buildings,  across,  which,  as  it  seemed,  but  a  few 


boon  before,  he  had  Been  the  obtacl  of  contempt  and  blaEphemy.  When  thHr  woo- 
^rful  bielory  becoms  known,  the;  vere  conducted  in  trmmpbant  prooeasion  into 
the  citj  of  Epbeeus;  but  tbey  M  died  at  the  same  moment,  u  if  by  one  common  &nd 
mfsterious  deatinjr.     Hie  some  legend  reappeora  with  TarlMioDi  at  later  periods. 

U V  JU  Timr-TXAK  LOOITBT.    See  Loctot,  QiuaaHOFFEB. 

UVJEfl'i'H-SAT  ADVEHTHTS  (see  Astbvtibtb,  Skvuntu-Day),  a  sect  whose  pecul- 
iar views  of  prophecy  were  developed  In  1846,  Juat  after  the  great  Advent  eicile- 
ment  ot  lB4i>-44.  Elder  James  White  and  wife,  and  elder  J.  N.  Andrews,  of  Maine, 
with  elder  Joseph  Bales,  of  Mass.,  were  the  pioneers  of  this  denomination.  The  flnt 
church  was  formed  in  Washington,  K-  H.  bi  1S4B  elder  James  White  commenced  pub- 
lishlDg  In  connection  with  this  movement.  In  1855  tide  publlshlns;  work  was  removed 
to  ita  present  location.  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ;  and  in  1861  a  leffaUy  mcorporated  associa- 
tion was  formed  under  the  title  of  the  Seventh-daj  Advenust  publUhlng  association. 
Four  buiidingH,  the  central  one  a  large  brick  structure,  are  used  In  printing,  electrotyp- 
ing,  binding,  and  other  branches  of  the  work.  Nine  power-presses  and  100  bands  are 
regularly  employed  In  the  publishing  house,  from  which  are  issued  2  weeklies  and  8 
monthlies  in  English,  1  semi-monthly  in  Danish,  1  monthly  in  German,  1  in  Swedish, 
and  a  quarterly  in  the  Holland  lan^age.  Their  denominational  literature  embraces  18 
bound  iKroks,  and  numerous  tracts  and  pamphlets,  many  in  the  foreign  Unguans  above 
named.  They  had  Issued  before  the  autumn  of  1880,  280.000,000  pp.  of  books,  pam- 
phlets, and  tracts.  They  also  have  a  large  and  eaually  well-«qui|>pea  poblisbing  house 
St  Oakland,  Cal.,  from  which  is  issued  weekly  7%e  Btgn*  efths  Jime*.  TbCT  publish  I 
monthly  in  French  at  Bftle,  Switzerland,  and  a  eemi-montbly  in  Danish  at  Ghristiania, 
Morway.     The  aggregate  monthly  circulation  of  their  periodicals  is  about  85.000  copies. 

The  government  of  the  denomination  is  administered  by  a  general  conference  and 
34  state  conferences,  having  under  their  charge  600  churches  with  14,000  membeiG 
besides  whom  several  thousands  living;  in  many  ports  of  the  country  have  as  yet  no 
organized  church  near  them  with  which  they  can  unite.  The  amount  pledged  to  the 
Boievolence  fund  in  1879  waa  $51,714.  The  churches  being  without  settled  pastors  and 
maintaining  religious  services  irith  only  occasional  minisleri^  help,  the  preachers  are  free 
to  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  missionary  work.  During  the  summer  months  they  hold 
meetings  in  large  tenta,  70  of  which  were  used  In  1879.  They  have  a  college  and  sani- 
tarium at  BatUe  Creek. 

Seventh-day  Adventists  ore  distln^ished  from  the  denominations  known  as  evan- 
gelical principally  on  the  three  following  points :  First,  the  Sabbath,  which  they  hold  to 
be  still  the  seventh  day  of  the  week,  as  ordained  in  Eden;  secondly,  the  propheclea, 
which  they  believe  to  teach  that  the  second  coming  of  Christ,  personally  ana  premillen- 
nially,  is  near  at  hand;  and,  thirdly,  the  nature  of  man,  which  they  hold  to  be  such  as 
to  show  that  he  has  no  immortality  out  of  Christ.  The  founders  of  the  denomination 
were  strenuous  opposeis  of  tlie  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage,  and  of  tobacco 
snd  other  narcotics;  and,  as  the  frvit  of  eSorls  then  berun,  the  whole  denomination  are 
abstainers  from  tine  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  of  all  kiu&.  Tobacco,  in  all  its  forms,  is 
also  dlscEuded,  none  addicted  to  the  use  of  it  being  received  into  the  churches  unless 
they  promise  to  abandon  it  Immediately,  Besides  atwtinenco  from  these  things,  wliich 
Is  made  a  condition  of  fellowship,  other  useful  reforms  are  strongly  advocated.  Articles 
of  diet  which  experience  shows  to  tie  unwholesome  are  little  used.  Meat  is  seldom 
«stcn ;  grains,  vegetables,  and  fruits  are  the  staple  articles  of  food.  The  reform  aimed 
at  is  not  limited  to  diet  and  drink.  Aa  the  health  of  the  body  is  greatly  affected  by  tba 
manner  In  which  it  is  clothed,  the  subject  of  dress  recenes  much  attention.     Bm 

AOTHKTISTS,  BeVEMTB-DAT. 

BETEITTH-SAT  BAFTIBTS.    Bee  Sabsath  ;  Baitism,  Beventh-Dat. 

BBTEir  WISE  1U8TEBS  is  the  title  of  a  mediaeval  collecUon  of  novels,  important 
both  from  its  contents  and  Its  widespread  popularity.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  sa  fol- 
lows: A  certain  prince's  son.  Instructed  In  all  kinds  of  wisdom  by  seven  sages,  finds, 
from  an  examination  of  the  stars,  on  his  return  to  his  father's  court,  tJiat  ho  is  in 
itangerodMing  his  life,  If  he  speaks  a  word  within  seven  days.  Ilia  stepmother,  whose 
allurements  he  had  repelled,  endeavored  in  revenge  to  persuade  his  father  to  put  him  to 
death,  and  each  day  related  an  artfully  constructed  story,  with  the  view  of  furthering 
her  wicked  purpose,  but  Its  effect  was  daily  neutralizad  by  a  rival  narrative  told  by 
«ach  of  the  sages.  At  last,  on  the  expiry  of  the  seven  days,  the  prince  himself  was 
enabled  to  disclose  the  base  designs  of  his  stepmother.— The  work  is  undoubtedly  of 
oriental  origin,  yet  neither  the  period  when  It  waa  composed,  nor  how  far  it  spread 
through  the  cost,  can  be  ascerttuned  with  sufficient  accuracy.  According  to  Uasudi,  it 
existed  in  Arabic  as  a  translation  from  Indian  sources  before  the  10th  c.,  but  none  of 
the  extant  Arabic  versions  go  back  so  far.  Nearest  to  the  original  form  appears  to 
stand  the  Bfyht  Aight*  of  Nakhachebi,  a  Persian  adaptation  of  the  Indian  Tutinama 
(Brockhaus,  Leip.  184B).  It  passed  Into  the  literature  of  western  Europe  in  the  11th  or 
isth  c,  through  the  medium  of  two  redactions,  a  Hebrew  and  a  Greek,  the  latter  by 
Andreopulos,  under  the  title  of  Si/rttipai  (see  Dai  Buck  von  d*n  ti^>en  vxi»en  MeiUem, 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  by  H.  Bengelmann,  Halle,  1843;  Bt/ntipat  beli^ 
republished  by  Boissonade,  Paris,  1638).  The  work  was  disseminated  through  Chris 
tcndom:  sometimes  in  a  complete  form;  sometiroee  only  particular  novels  were  repro- 
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dnced,  under  aU  Borts  uf  names,  and  with  alt  sorts  of  modlflcatioiis;  Eometimes  in  vene, 
•nmetimes  in  prose.  Latin  Tersiane  began  to  appear  about  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  c, 
iind  Keller  haa  published  a  French  metrical  one,  from  a  M^,  of  1284  (Li  Bcnnatu  det 
Sept  Sage*,  Tub.  18S6),  and  Henry  Weber  an  English  metrical  one  (third  vol.  of  tba 
ijutrieai  Bornanea,  Edin.  1810).  There  are  seTeral  German  versious,  dating  from  the 
14th  centurj.  la  the  15th  c.  a  popular  German  cbapbook,  Vcn  den  lieben  weuen  Meit- 
torn,  was  freciuenlly  repnnted  (the  firet  edition  is  dated  Awgsb.  1478),  and  is  included  by 
Simrock  in  hu  collection  of  GerniBii  Voikibueher. 

SEVXV  WSSZ  KSW,  the  coUectivo  designation  of  a  number  of  Greek  sages,  who 
lived  about  630-548  s.c,  and  devoted  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  practical  wisdom. 
Their  moral  and  social  experience  was  embodied  in  brief  aphorisms,  sometimes  ex- 
pressed in  verse,  Bometiroes  m  prose.  The  names  of  theseven,  as  usually  given,  are  Solon 
(q.v.XThalcs(q.v.),  PittBcu3(q.v.),Bias(q.v.),Cliilon,  Cleobulus,  andPerianderof  Corinth; 
but  there  is  not  absohile  unanimity  anioog  the  ancients  either  as  regards  the  names,  the 
number,  the  Iiistory,  or  the  sayings  of  these  famous  sages.  The  fragments  of  wiadom 
attributed  to  them  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  to  be  found  in  Orelll's  Opuieiila 
Oraeeiittn  Vetemm,  BenUnUota  et  Maralia  (Leip.  1819),  and  have  been  translated  into 
German  by  Dlltliey  in  his  Fra^menle  der  iMen  Waisen  (Darmstadt,  1885). 

BETEir  WOSDEBS  OF  THE  WOSLD  were,  in  ancient  times,  reckoned  to  be  the  Pyrv 
niids  of  ECTpt,  the  hsnKing  gardens  of  fiemiramla  at  Babylon,  the  temple  of  Diana  at 
E^^esus,  tbe  statue  of  Ju^ler  at  Olympia  by  Phidias,  the  Mausoleum  (q.  v.),  the  Colosain 
(q.v.)  at  Bbodes,  and  the  Pharoa  of  Alexandria.  This  cycle  of  seven  -wonders  origl- 
Duled  among  the  Greeks  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  they  were  described 
in  a  special  work  by  Philo  of  Byzantium,  which  lias  been  edited  by  Orelli. 

SETXV  TSAXS'  WAX,  The,  was  the  third,  last,  and  by  far  the  longest  (ITSO-OS)  and 
most  terrible  of  the  contests  for  the  possession  of  Silesia  (q.r.).  During  the  two  former 
wars,  the  empress  Maria  Theresa  had  plenty  of  other  work  on  hand  in  maintaining  her 


I  powers  except  Turkey  and 

Spain,  to  renew  the  Btmggjie  for  Sileeia,  which  had  been  snatched  from  her  at  the 
moment  of  her  greatest  straits.  Bhe  fotind  the  czarina  Elizabeth,  the  king  of  Poland 
and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  Louis  XV.  of  France  (or  rather  Madame  de  PompadourJ, 
ready  to  enter  into  an  offensive  and  defensive  treaty  with  her.  On  the  other  hand, 
Britain  (then  at  war  with  Prance)  engaged  to  aaaist  Prussia  with  an  army  in  Hanover, 
and  with  suheidiea  when  necessa^.  Resolving  to  anticipate  his  enemies,  and  secure  a 
safe  basis  for  future  operations,  Irederick  made  a  sudden  advance  (Aug.,  1796)  on  Dres- 
den with  60,000  men,  took  possession  of  the  country,  which  he  governed  from  this  timo 
with  slight  intervals  to  the  end  of  the  war,  and  cooped  up  Uio  Basou  army,  18,000 
•troQg,  between  Piroa  and  KOnigstein.  On  the  Austrians  under  Browne  advancing  to 
relieve  their  allies,  they  were  met  hy  Frederick  at  Lobositz  (Oct,  1),  and  after  an  Inde- 
dsive  contest  were  obliged  to  retreat.  The  Saxons  then  surrendered  (Oct.  14),  and 
were  mostW  incorporated  with  the  Prussian  army,  which  went  into  winter-quarters  in 
Saxony  and.  Silesia. — The  teeoiui  campaign  (1757)  began  under  more  favorable  auspices 
for  the  Austrian  coalition,  66  the  rapid  action  of  Frederick  had  taken  it  somewhat  by 
surprise  in  the  preceding  autumn;  besides.  Sweden  (subsidized  by  France)  became  a 
fourth  in  the  coalition,  in  order  to  recover  Pomerania,  and  the  German  reich  or  empire 
raised  an  army,  SS,000  strong,  to  assist  Austria.  A  combined  attack  was  now  made  by 
a  French  army  (100,000)  on  Hanover;  another  Frencli  army  (80.000)  on  Hesse-Caasel 
^n  ally  of  Prusaia),  with  a  view  to  reach  Saxony;  an  Austrian  army  from  Bohemia  on 
Saxony  and  another  on  Silesia,  both  of  them  at  first  united  under  mnrKhiil  Daun  but  lat 
lerly  (1760)  separated,  under  Daun  and  Loudon;  the  Russians  (100,000)  on  tl  and 

n.e.;  and  theSwedes  (23,000)  in  Pomerania;  while  tlie  imperial  army  aomctimes  J  ned 
the  southern  French,  and  sometimes  ttie  w,  Austrian  armies.  To  oppose  these  rml 
nnmbering  in  all  430,000.  Frederick  had  the  combined  Britisli-Hanoveria  Hess  an 
army(60,000)  in  Hanover,  and  a  Prussian  army  of  200,0(X)  strong,  which  wasd  t  h  ted 
as  need  reqnlred,  over  the  various  points  attacked;  but  he  relied  much  n  ho 
rapidity  of  his  movements  and  the  harmonious  completeness  of  his  plana.  In  April 
Frederick,  leaving  a  corps  of  S4,000  under  Lowald  to  resist  the  Swedes  and  Russians, 
invaded  Bohemia,  drove  in  the  advanced  corps  of  the  Austrians  upon  their  main  army, 
which  he  then  completely  routed  at  Prague  (May  6),  with  a  loss  on  hia  side  of  18,(XJ0, 
and  of  19,000  on  the  part  of  the  Auslrians.  Marslials  Schwerin  (Prussian)  and  Browne 
(Austrian)  fell  in  this  conflict.  Frederick  Immediately  invested  Prague,  1o  which  prince 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  with  40,000  men,  had  retreated;  but  Daun,  who  advanced  from 
Moravia  to  its  relief,  inflicted  on  the  Prussians  a  crushing  defeat  at  Kolln  (June  18).  atid 
forced  them  to  retire  from  Bohemia.  The  n.  French  army  bad  meanwhile,  under  Alar- 
flhal  d'Estrfes,  advanced  into  Hanover,  defeated  tlio  incapable  duke  of  Cumberland  at 
Hastenbeck  (Jul^  36),  and  compelled  him  to  capitulate,  on  condition  that  the  whole  of 
his  army,  excepting  the  Hanoverians,  sliould  \m  disbanded.  But  the  British  government 
refused  to  ratify  this  shameful  treaty,  and  speedily  raised  another  army  of  similar  com- 
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fkositioD,  which  was  placed  under  the  commaad  of  Duke  FerdlnaDd  of  BruoBvrick,  an 
able  leader,  who  agflla  drove  bock  the  French,  and  prnved  himself  60  capable  to  hold 
tbem  ia  check,  that  Frederick  ceased  to  have  any  apprehensions  from  this  quarter.  The 
8.  French  army  under  Soubise  had  Edeo  advanced  m  conjunction  with  the  impciialisU 
under  the  princeofHildbur^hauseninthedirection  of  Saxony,  but  Frederick  was  not  pre 
pared  to  lose  this  valuable  vautage-ground,  and  falliug  upon  tliem  at  Rossbnch  (q.v.)  (Nov, 
9),  he  put  them  comptetel;  to  rout.  During  bis  ati»ence,  however,  the  Austrians  had 
broken  into  Silesia,  routed  his  armies,  and  compelled  them  to  retire;  so,  compelled  to  use 
the  utmost  expedition  in  returning,  he  collected  a  small  army,  defeatedatlirice  as  numer- 
ous force  of  Austrians  under  prince  Charles  of  Lorraine  at  Leuthen  (Dec.  S),  and  recov- 
ered Silesia.  On  thee,  the  Russians  had  appeared  in  great  force,  captured  Memel,  commit- 
ting  the  most  horrible  devastations,  and  had  routed  Lewold  at  Orossja^rodorf  (Aug.  80;. 
when  the  change  of  Russian  policy  due  to  the  illness  and  apparently  impending  demise 
of  the  czarina,  caused  them  to  relinquish  almost  all  tbeir  conquests;  Lcwald  then 
attacked  and  defeated  the  Swedes,  driving  them  under  the  walls  of  Stralsund.  Thus  closed 
the  second  campaign,  leaving  matters  very  much  as  they  were  at  the  commeacement. — 
Duke  Ferdinand  opeocd  the  Ifiird  campaign  (1758)  by  driving  the  French  from  lower 
Saxonv,  pursued  them  across  the  Rhine,  and  defeated  them  near  Erefeld  (June  23);  but 
Contades,  the  new  French  commander,  having  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Soubise, 
compt'lled  him  to  retrace  his  steps,  til),  receiving  a  re-enforcement  of  12,000  Britudi, 
Ferdinand  again  advanced,  throwing  Conlades  between  the  Rhine  and  Meuse,  and 
Soubise  between  the  Rhine  and  Main.  Meanwhile  Frederick  had  not  been  idle,  for 
after  being  driven  out  of  Moravia  (which  he  had  invaded  in  spring)  by  Daun,  he 
mnrched  northward  with  a  porliou  of  his  army  to  meet  the  Russians,  who,  the  czarina 
having  recovered,  liad  amn  invaded  Brandenburg,  and  defeated  them  in  a  desperate 
battle  at  Zorndorf  (Aug.  23),  compelling  them  to  retreat  into  Poland.  Frederick's  pres- 
ence was  next  needed  in  Saxony,  where  his  brother,  prince  Henry,  was  being  hard 
pressed  hv  Daun  with  superior  forces;  but  on  his  arrival  the  Auslrians  retreated  ea«t 
ward  till  Oct.  14,  when  Daun  turned,  took  Frederick  completelv  by  surprise,  and  ^va 
him  a  severe  defeat  at  Hochkirch  (q.v.),  though  before  the  end  oi  the  year  the  PrusBians 
were  again  in  possession  of  Saxony.  Thus  passed  another  campaign  with  a  alight 
advanta^  to  the  Prussians. — The  faurtk  eampmgjt  (1759)  preceded  by  fruitless  attempts 
at  negotiation  with  France,  on  the  pari  of  Frederick),  iSough  signalized  by  only  two 
great  actions,  was  more  unfortunato  for  Prussia.  The  Frendi  under  Soubise  had  cap- 
tured Frankfurt  during  the  winter,  and  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  attempting  to  recover 
it.  was  defeated  at  Bergen  (April  13).  by  Broglie  (the  suocessor  of  Soubise),  and  com- 
pelled to  I'csign  the  whole  of  Hesse  to  the  French ;  but  later  in  the  year,  his  signal  vic- 
tory at  Mindun  (Aug.  1)  over  Contadea  and  Broglie,  and  that  of  his  relative,  the  heredi' 
tary  prince  of  Brunswick,  at  Gohfeld  on  the  same  day.  recovered  most  of  Weaiphalia, 
and  drove  the  southern  French  beyond  tlie  Lafan  and  Rhine.  But  in  the  Saxon  dis- 
trict, although  prince  Henry  invaded  Bohemia  (April),  capturing  immense  supplies,  and 
cleared  Franconta  (May)  of  Austrians  and  imperialists,  he  sultsequentiy  evacuated 
Saiony,  which  wan  then  occupied  by  the  imperialists,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  advanced 
Into  Lusatia.  In  Silesia  Fouqu6  gtUlantly  kept  the  Austrians  at  bay;  and  Dohna  con- 
tinued to  coop  up  the  Swedes  about  Stralsuna,  keeping  at  the  same  time  an  eye  on  the 
Rus.^ians;  but  the  latter  soon  gathered  in  such  force  that  be  was  compelled  to  retreat 
His  .luccesBor.  Wedel.  in  attempting  to  bar  their  advance,  was  routed  near  ZtlUichati 
(July  S3),  and  though  Frederick  hastened  to  bis  assistance,  attack^  them  at  Eunei^orf 
(q.v.)  (.4.ug,  13),  and  had  almost  gained  the  day,  the  arrirai  of  Marshal  Loudon  with  an 
Austrian  Force  turned  the  tide,  and  converted  this  almost  victory  into  the  most  signal 
defeat  suffered  by  the  Prussians  during  tlie  whole  war.  On  the  following  morning  he 
could  hardly  muster  S,00O  men;  but.  luckily,  the  Russians  showed  no  inciiDatlon  to 
follow  up  their  victor}',  and  by  untiring  perseverance,  the  Prussian  monarch  succeeded 
in  raising  another  army  SS.OOO  strong.  Though  it  seemed  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  ])revcnl  the  meditated  junction  of  the  Russians  and  Austrians  in  Brandenburg;  yet,  by 
dint  of  skillful  maneuvenng,  he  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Russians  tn  retire  to  Poland; 
and  prince  Henry,  by  cutting  off  their  supplies,  forced  Ihe  Austrians  into  Saxcny.  On 
Nov.  21,  however,  he  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the  capture  of  Finck  with  11,000  Prus- 
sians, at  Maxen  in  Saxony.  With  greatly  diminished  Htiength,  an  exhausted  treasury 
(chiefly  supplied  by  the  English  subsidy,  tne  taxes  of  Saxony,  and  forced  contributions 
on  Mocklenburg,  Sax.\ny,  and  Anhalt),  a  desolated  territory  incapable  of  afTording  either 
men  or  supplies,  and  gloomy  forebodings  of  the  final  issue,  though  with  unfaltering 
fpsolutioQ  never  to  yield,  Frederick  prepared  for  Uhfflh  campaign  (1760). — His  army  in 
Prusshi,  now  reduced  to  90,000  men,  mostly  foreigners  and  raw  recruits,  was  still  further 
diminislicd  by  the  capture  of  FouquS  with  8.000  men  in  Silesia,  followed  by  Marslial 
Loudon's  conquest  of  that  province,  though  the  brilliant  victory  of  Llcgnitz  (Aug.  IjQ 
sutjsequently  restored  him  the  north-western  division  of  it;  he  then  joined  his  brother, 
princHi  Henry,  drove  the  Russians  across  the  Oder,  and  Daun  intoBohemia;  but  his 
stpengih  was  now  becoming  glaringly  insufficient  for  the  task  to  which  he  hod  set  him- 
self; the  Russians  and  Austrians  captured  and  plundered  Berlin  (Oct.  8);  the  Swedes 
came  down  from  the  north,  and  Loudon's  Austrians  upward  through  Silesia,  so  that  he 
WAS  now  fairly  in  the  toils.    But,  Ilka  a  lion  in  the  midst  of  the  hunters,  he  turned  upon 
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lite  SUM  ablfl  ftnd  pertinacious  adverBsry,  D&ud,  terribly  routed  bim  at  Torgau  (Not.  ffi 
Id  Saxonj,  then  drove  Loudon  into  Glatz,  and  frlgbtened  away  the  Ruwians  to  Poland, 
And  tha  Swedes  to  Stralaund.  In  the  w.  the  fortune  of  Prussia  was  in  the  ascendant, 
and  the  French,  defeated  by  prince  Charles  of  Brunswick  at  Einsdorf  (July  18),  and  by 
duke  Ferdinand  at  Marburg  (July  31),  were  again  confined  to  Hesse.— The  dxtk  eam- 
Vaign  (1761)  on  the  Rhine  commenced  still  more  auspiciously  for  Frederictc,  aa  the 
French  were  driven  in  detail  from  their  atrongbolds,  had  their  supplies  captured,  suffered 
defeat  by  the  HanoTeriana  at  Langensalia  (Feb.  14),  and  by  duke  Ferdinand  at  Viilings- 
bausen  (July  15),  though  in  the  end  Broglie  and  Soubiae  again  gained  possession  of 
Uease.  In  Bilesia  Preaerick  attempted  to  bar  the  progress  of  the  Austrian^,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  lunctioa  with  the  Russians,  and  so  opposing  180,000  men  to  his  poor 
remnant  of  50,000;  but  in  vain;  however,  the  union  was  productive  of  no  illreaults  to  him, 
for  scarcity  of  provisions  speedily  compelled  tlie  Russians  to  retreat  to  Poland,  after 
which  Loudon  retired  to  upper  Silesia,  capturing  Bchweidnitz  with  8,700  men  on  his 
way.  In  Saxony,  pnnce  Henry  had  to  retreat  before  Duun,  and  the  Prussians  were 
ejected  from  Pomerania  by  the  Russians  and  Swedes,  all  subsidies  from  Britain  stopped 
by  the  earl  of  Bute  after  tfeorge  II. 's  death,  and  the  country  ravaged  in  all  directions,  so 
that  things  were  now  in  a  desperate  condition,  and  PniBsia  almost  at  its  last  gasp.  Fred- 
erick's assailants  had  coopea  him  up  within  southern  Brandenburg  and  north-western 
Bilesia,  and  Uiough  as  reaolute  as  ever  to  fight  on,  It  seemed  as  if  another  campaign  must 
bring  him  lo  flnal  ruin.  But  the  death  of  the  czarina  (Jan.  6,  1763)  converted  the  most 
powerful  of  bis  enemies  into  a  fast  friend;  Sweden,  which  had  suffered  uninterrupted 
reverses  during  the  whole  war,  also  retired  from  the  alliance—and  the  senmth  eampaiffa 
<17a2)  commenced  on  equal  terms,  as  Austria  and  France  wercalmost  as  much  exhausted 
as  Prussia.  On  the  refusal  of  Austria  to  submit  her  cause  to  arbitration,  Ihe  czar  Peter 
III.  joined  his  army  lo  that  of  Frederick;  but  his  successor,  Calbarine  11.,  ordered  the 
return  of  the  army,  though  her  strict  neutrality  was  of  itself  an  immense  lienefit. 
Frederick  liad  now  no  fears  for  the  result.  Nor  liad  he  any  reason,  as  subsequent  events 
showed,  for  on  July  21  he  drove  an  Austriao  force  from  its  intrenchmenta  at  Burkers- 
dorf,  and  following  up  his  success,  routed  Daun  at  Relchenbach  (Aug.  16),  and  took 
Scbweidnitz  (Oct.  9);  while  prince  Henry,  by  a  series  of  fortunate  maneuvers,  possessed 
himself  of  the  passes  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  with  the  valuable  aid  of  Seidlitz,  completely 
overthrew  the  otlier  Austrian  army  at  Freiberg  (Oct.  22);  and  the  two  Brunswiclu 
nobly  austained  the  glory  of  Prussia  at  'Wilhelinstbal  (June  34)  and  Lutemberg  (July 
23),  capturing  Casael,  and  recovering  the  whole  of  Hesse.  France  now  gave  up  a  con- 
test from  wluch  abe  had  gathered  nothing  but  military  disgrace,  and  concluded  treaties 
with  Britain  and  Frusta;  while  Prussia  and  Austria  agreed  to  an  armistice  with  regard 
to  Saxony  and  Silesia,  of  which  the  astute  Frederick  took  advantage  to  send  Kleist  on  a 
raid  through  Franconia  and  Bavaria,  which  had  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  minorOer- 
maii  states  from  the  coalition.  Maria  Theresa  was  now  left  alone,  and  sorely  against 
her  will,  was  compelled  lo  conclude  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg,  Feb.  IB,  17ffe,  wbfdi 
finally  acknow led (^  Frederick  as  tlie  lord  of  Sileaia.  This  long  and  desperate  conflict 
Diade  no  change  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  Europe,  but  increased  tenfold  the  moral 
power  of  Prussia,  and  gave  its  army  a  prestige  which  it  retained  till  the  battle  of  Jena. 
It  cost  Europe  a  million  lives,  and  prostrated  the  atrength  of  almost  all  the  powers  who 
had  engaged  in  It. — See,  for  a  complete  account,  Carlyle's  Hittory  of  liS-edtrick  the  OreaL 

■ETXEAIiLT,  In  American  law,  Is  the  enjoyment  by  an  individual  of  an  estate  tn 
contradistinction  to  joint.     Bee  Joint  and  SEVBBiJ<. 

SXnXS,  one  of  the  moat  Important  and  beautiful,  and,  after  the  Thames,  the  largest 
of  the  rivers  of  England,  rises  from  a  chalybeate  spring  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  Pliniim- 
mon,  alwut  11  m.  w.  of  Llanidloes,  in  Montgomeryshire,  North  Wales.  Flowing  east- 
ward from  its  source  to  Llanidloes,  to  which  town  it  retains  it  original  British  name  of 
Hofren.  it  afterward  flows  n.e.  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  Montgomeryshire,  then  e.s.e,, 
past  Bridgenorth  in  Salop,  and  Anally  southward  through  Worcester  and  Gloucester,  in 
which  last  it  begins  to  form  its  estuary.  It  Is  navigable  for  barges  to  Welshpool  in 
M  on  turnery  all  Ire.  180  m.  from  Its  mouth.  Its  entire  lenjrth  is  310  m.,  and  II  drains  as 
area  of  alwnt  0,000  sq.  miles.  The  chief  afQuents  of  the  Severn  are  the  Teme  and  the 
tipper  and  lower  Avon  on  thb  e.,  and  the  Teme  and  Wye  on  the  west,  A  canal  18}  m. 
long,  and  navigable  for  vessels  of  400  tons,  extends  from  Gloucester  to  the  upper  portion 
of  the  estuary  of  the  river,  and  thus  materially  shortens  the  navigation  of  its  lower 
course.  The  Montgomery  canal  extends  from  Welshpool  to  Newton,  and  other  canals 
establish  communication  between  the  Severn  and  the  Thames,  Trent,  Mersey,  and  the 
other  Important  rivers  of  the  middle  districts  of  England.  The  bore,  or  tidal  wave,  which 
rusbes  up  the  Severn,  raises  the  water  very  considerably  at  Gloucester,  below  which 
emt>ank]nentB  have  been  constructed  along  the  water-course  to  prevent  Intmdatlon. 
See  Bbistol  Chaknei. 

avx^TTS,  Alezajiiier.    See  AixTAmtss  Sev&bub. 
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Jiillanuii  had  by  {lurcbase  obtained  ths  impenal  purple.  Hia  arrival  before  Rome  was 
the  death-siKDalfo'r  Julianus;  and  after  taking  venewuce  on  the  mmderers  of  Pertmas, 
converting;  uis  most  formidable  rival,  Clodius  Albiaua,  into  an  ally  by  creating  him 
Ceraar,  aad  distributing  an  extravagant  largeaa  to  his  aoldierg,  he  marched  al^nst 
Pescennlua  Niger,  and  conquered  him  at  lasua,  193  A.D.  A  glorious  campugn  m  the 
esst,  and  a  tlir^  years'  slcwe.  followed  by  Uie  capture  of  Byzautium,  were  followed  by 
a  desperate  struggle  with  aia  Jealous  rival,  Clodius  Alblnue,  whom,  aft^'  an  obetinate 
conflict  at  Lyons,  in  which  100,000  were  engwed  on  each  side,  he  conquered,  107  a.d. 
The  usual  games  to  the  degenerate  citizens  of  Rome,  and  largesses  to  the  IroMW.  fol- 
lowed, after  which  Severus  returned  to  Asia,  accompanied  by  his  sous  Caracaila  and 
Geta,  met  with  tlie  most  brilliant  success  in  the  campaign  of  1B8  a.d.  a^nst  the  Par- 
thians,  and  took  and  plundered  their  capital,  Ctesiphon.  After  a  war  with  the  Arabs, 
in  which  Severus's  usual  good  fortune  deserted  him,  and  a  general  visit  to  his  various 
eastern  dominions,  he  returned  to  Rome,  303  a.d.,  and  gratifled  the  popular  t«ste  by  the 
eiltibition  of  shows  of  unparalleled  magnjfleence,  also  distributing  another  extravagant 
largess  to  the  citizens  and  pnetorians.  A  rebellion  In  Britain  drew  him  to  that  country 
in  30S  A.s. ;  and,  at  the  head  of  an  immense  anny,  he  marched,  it  is  said,  to  the  extreme 
n.  of  the  island,  encountering  enormous  hardships,  to  wiiich  no  less  than  00,000  of  his 
soldiers  succumbed,  and  securing  no  permanent  advantues.  To  secure  to  some  extent 
the  natives  of  s.  Britain  from  the  {nciuBions  of  the  Heatte  and  Caledonians,  Severua 
commenced  the  wall  which  bean  bis  name,  and  died  soon  after  at  York,  Feb.  4, 211  a.d. 
Severus  was  an  able,  vigorous,  and  Just  ruler,  and  a  skillful  warrior,  but  totally  devoid 
of  high  moral  sentiment,  a  deficiency  especially  observable  in  cases  where  his  own 
interests  were  involved. 

SEVEXUB,  WALL  or,  a  rampari:  of  stone  bnllt  by  the  Roman  emperor  Hadrian  in 
Britain,  ISO  A.D.,  between  the  Tvne  <md  the  Solway.  On  the  first  subjugation  of  Britain 
bv  the  Bomans,  a  line  of  forts  nod  t>een  constructed  by  Agricola,  extending  from  tlie 
Forth  at  Edinburgh  to  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  Tlie  emperor  Hadrian,  on  visiting 
Britain,  130  A.D.,  threw  up  for  the  protection  of  the  Roman  province  a  wall  of  turf 
eztendlag  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island,  between  Tyne  and  Solway.  Twenty 
years  later  Antoninus  Hus,  whose  Heut.,  Loliius  Urblcus,  bad  gained  fresh  advantages 
over  the  northern  tribes,  endeavored  to  check  the  inroada  of  the  Caledonians  by  erect- 
ing another  rampart  of  earth  tietween  the  Forth  aud  Clyde,  connecting  Agricola's  lino 
torts.  But  after  a  vain  struggle  of  SO  years,  the  Romans  found  it  necessary  to  altandon 
the  whole  district  between  the  walls,  and  Septimiua  Severus  repaired  the  wail  of  Hadrian, 
which  thus  became  erroneously  called  the  wall  of  S.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th  c. 
Theodoeius,  for  a  brief  period,  reasserted  the  Roman  dominion  over  the  district  between 
the  walls  of  Antonine  and  Severus,  which,  in  honor  of  the  emperor  Valens,  obtained  tlie 
name  of  Talentia.  But  this  newly-established  province  was  soon  lost,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Bomans  finally  abandoned  Britain.  Many  remains  of  the  Roman  walls 
are  yet  to  be  traced.     Bee  Bruce's  Soman  WaU.  8d  ed.  1886. 

SETIBX',  a  CO.  in  s.w.  Arkansas,  having  the  territorial  line  of  the  Indian  territory 
for  its  w.  boundary,  M7  sq.m,;  pop.  "90,  10,072,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  inclu.  col- 
ored. The  Little  river  forms  its  b.  boundary,  and  It  is  drained  by  that  river  and  ila 
branches,  one  of  which  is  its  e,  border.  Its  surface  is  dlveiaifled,  a  large  proportion 
covered  with  hickory,  oak,  pine,  and  osage  orange.  Its  soil  is  fertile  ;  producing  cotton, 
malEe,  sweet-notatoea,  tobacco,  etc  Its  mineral  products  are  lead,  limestone,  and  slate; 
Co.  seal.  Lockesburg. 

BEViJut',  a  CO.  In  e.  Tennessee,  having  the  Great  Bmoky  or  Unaka  mountains  for 
Its  s.  boundary,  separating  it  from  North  Carolina ;  560  sq.m. ;  pop.  tK),  18,761,  chiefly 
of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  {a  drained  by  the  French  Broad  and  Little  Pigeon 
rivers  In  the  n.,  the  former  dividing  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  central  portion  nnks 
Into  valleys  and  bottom  lands  of  great  beauty  and  fertility.  In  the  hills  are  ledges  of 
limestone  and  beds  of  Iron  ore.  llie  surface  la  well  timbered  with  oak,  pine,  and  sugar- 
maple.  The  soil  produces  wheat,  com,  oats,  tobacco,  maple  sugar,  and  sorghum. 
Large  numbers  of  cattle  are  raised.     Co.  seat,  SevlervIIle. 

lEVIKR',  a  central  co.  In  Utah,  bounded  on  the  w,  by  the  Wahsatch  monntalns; 
drained  by  the  Sevier  river  and  Salt,  Otter,  and  Curtis  creess;  pop.  '00,  6199,  chiefly  of 
American  birth.  The  surface  is  table  land  or  plain,  The  aoll  U  arid.  Aruu  1872  sa.m. 
Co.  seat,  Kchfleld. 


-...-U,  John,  174S-1816;  b.  Ta.,  explored  the  Eolston  tiver,  In  Tennessee,  tn 
1769;  built  fort  Watauga  and  defended  it.  He  participated  in  Dunmore's  expedition 
with  the  rank  of  capt,  and  fought  in  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant.  In  1773  he  was 
delate  to  a  convention  at  Halifax,  N.  C, ;  member  of  the  assembly,  1777;  lieutcol. 
In  ue  same  year,  and  in  1779  gained  a  victory  at  Boyd's  creek,  ana  waa  a  leader  at 
King's  mountain.  1780,  receiving.  In  recognition  of  his  services,  a  sword  and  the  thanks 
of  the  legislature  of  North  Carolina.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Uusgrove'a  mills, 
and  in  1781  fought  under  Uarion,  and  was  made  brig.-gen.    In  ITH  governor  of  Ten- 


1811-15.     He  died  od  a  miSBioQ  to  the  Creek  ludiaos. 

UEVIKE,  LiXB,  a  coDslderabla  body  of  Rslt  wat«r  Id  Hlllard  co.,  s.w.  Utah,  at  ad 
•leratloii  of  4600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  1S8  Bq-m.;  20  m.  in  length  from  n. 
to  a.,  10  m.  wide.  lU  position  la  120  m.  b.w.  of  Great  Salt  lake,  wltb  no  ouUet;  It  la  des- 
titute of  lalandHi  Its  ahoree  have  no  trees  and  few  hiulieH.  The  Sevier  river,  Its  onlf 
tributary,  empties  into  the  n.  portion.  It  is  In  Pauvaa  valley,  a  part  of  the  Bevier 
desert.  It  is  open  only  on  the  n.  side,  the  Houae  ranee  of  mountains  guarding  the  w. 
border,  and  the  Beaver  creek  rauKe  the  eastern.  Gulls  and  other  birds  which  feed  oa 
flah,  frequent  the  mouth  of  the  nver,  seeking  fresti-water  Bsh  which  have  come  down 
through  the  river,  and  have  died  from  the  eSect  of  the  brine.  Shrimps  and  insect  larvn 
are  found  in  the  water.  In  1873  the  brine  waa  found,  on  being  analyzed,  to  contain  62.8 
parts  tn  1000  of  chloride  of  sodium,  13.4  of  sulphate  of  soda,  10.3  of  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium, and  0.4  of  sulphate  of  lime.  The  action  of  the  atmosphere  determioes  its  extent ; 
in  dry  weather  its  beaches  recede;  moisture  in  the  air  has  the  contrary  effect.  The  water 
once  occupied  moat  of  the  Sevier  desert,  discharging  into  Salt  lake,  the  channel  being 
Btlll  visible  60  m.  n.  of  the  present  boundary  between  the  Sevier  and  Salt  lake  deserts. 
The  track  of  the  current  is  called  the  Old  River  bed,  where  the  anringa  occur  only  in 
intervals  of  (SO  miles.  There  waa  a  time  when  the  waters  of  Great  Salt  and  Sevier  lakes 
united  in  one  large  lake  called  Bonneville,  with  outlets  through  Snake  and  Columbiii 
rivers.  The  shore  lines  are  defined  by  freah-water  shells,  showing  that  it  covered  Great 
Salt  lake,  Sevier,  and  E^scalante  deserts,  and  oversowed  into  the  valleys  of  Utah,  Juab, 
Rush,  Skull,  Freuss,  Snake,  and  Cedar,  lis  former  level  was  570  ft.  above  the  level  of 
Bevier  lake  in  1873,  and  968  ft.  above  Great  Bait  lake  in  1873,  and  it  was  126  m.  wide. 

BETIQHZ,  Uabib  db  RABuTUT-CHAin'AT^  Marquise  de,  was  b.  at  Parts,  Feb.  6, 1626. 
She  was  the  only  daughter  of  the  baron  de  Chantal,  Celse-Benlgne  de  Babutln,  and  bin 
wife,  Uarle  de  Conlange.  She  waa  left  early  an  orphan;  and  at  the  age  of  six  the  cara 
of  her  education  devolved  on  her  maternal  uncle,  the  abbi  de  Coulange,  an  excellent  and 
amiable  man,  who  most  conscientiously  acquitted  himself  of  his  charge,  and  for  whont 
through  life  his  niece  entertained  the  tendereat  affection.  She  was  carefully  instructed 
in  all  tbe  knowledge  which  then  appertained  to  the  education  of  a  French  gectlewoman; 
by  the  eminent  scholar  Menage  she  was  taught  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish;  and  M. 
Cbapelain,  nnother  literary  notability  of  the  time,  also  assisted  in  her  culture.  At  the 
age  of  18  (Aug.  1,  1644),  ahe  was  married  to  the  marquis  Henri  de  Sevignfi,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  house  in  Brittany.  The  union  was  not  a  happy  one.  The  mar- 
§is  was  "a  man  of  wit  and  pleasure,"  of  the  type  of  the  period;  his  wit  he  exhibited 
Ilia  happy  way  of  squandering  his  wife's  fortune,  and  he  took  his  pleasure  in  neglect 
her,  and  addiction  to  other  women.  After  a  time,  he  wna  killed  m  a  duel  {Feb.  0. 
1851),  by  a  certain  chevalier  d'Albret,  hia  rival  in  a  love-affair.  Left  with  a  son  and 
daughter,  Bevigne  now  for  a  few  years  retired  almost  wholly  from  society,  and  devolctt 
herself  to  their  education.  In  1654  ahe  returned  to  Paris,  where  Ijer  beauty,  her  wit,  her 
happy  social  tact  and  vivacity,  concurred,  with  the  charm  of  her  sweet  and  kindly 
nature,  to  insure  her  unrivaled  success  in  the  brilliant  society  of  the  period.  Her  lovers 
were  l^on,  and  among  them  were  numbered  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
whom  France  could  then  boast,  aa  the  prince  de  C'onti,  Turenne,  Fouquet  the  superin- 
tendent of  finance,  and  others.  But  they  sighed  in  vain:  all  offers  of  marriage  die 
steadily  declined;  and  from  any  of  those  lighter  ties,  there  and  then  most  leniently 
kwked  on — if  not  almost  considered  ettmm^  i3/aut— she  has  left  no  spot  upon  her  reputa- 
tion. For  her  virtue  she  must  have  credit  as  virtue,  and  not  merely  tbe  coldness  whicti 
aimulates  it;  for  she  was  ot>vious1v  of  a  warm,  eager,  even  somewhat  impulsive  nature. 
Her  numerous  and  warm  friendships,  with  her  absolute  devotion  to  her  children,  mny 
have  sufficed  as  food  of  a  heart  not  unlikely,  in  lack  of  these,  to  have  craved  a  more 
perilous  diet.  Her  affection  for  her  daughter  in  particular,  who  in  1669  became  Hadama 
de  Grignan,  was  tbe  ruling  passion  of  Iter  life;  and  to  the  separation  of  tbe  mother,  over 
long  periods,  from  "  this  inflnitely  dear  child,"  the  world  is  Indebted  for  by  much  the 
larger  moiety  of  tbe  collection  of  letters  which  has  given  fame  in  perpetuity  to  Madame 
de  Se'vign£.  Madame  de  Grignan  was  one  of  the  moat  beautiful  and  accomplished 
women  of  her  time,  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  love  thus  lavished  without  stint  upon 
her.  If  she  did  not  reciprocate  its  full  fervor,  that,  aa  Ihe  shrewd  mother  well  knew,  was 
■imply  in  tbe  nature  of  the  case;  and  not  to  have  demonstrated  in  return  more  rapture 
tlian  she  really  felt,  ought  to  count  as  a  point  in  her  favor,  rather  than  reverse-wise  aa  it 
haa  been  held  to  do.  u  it  waa  the  one  main  grief  of  Madame  de  8evign6  to  be  forced  to 
live  apart  from  her  daughter,  the  happiness  of  dying  beside  her  may  perhap* 
have  a  little  consoled  her  for  it.  In  1696,  while  on  a  visit  to  the  ch&teau  de  Orig- 
nao,  she  was  seized  with  malignant  smallpox,  and  died  at  the  age  of  70. 

The  letters  of  Madame  de  S£vign£,  on  which  her  fame  securely  resta,  are  charming 
tn  the  abandim  and  easy  imiw  frankness  with  which  they  reveal  her  beautiful  nature. 
They  sparkle  with  French  e*vnt  and  spontaneous  gaiety  of  heart;  and  their  writer  is 
•carce  anywhere  quite  equaled  in  the  delicate  jInoM  with  which,  in  a  few  careless  rapid 
'words,  she  flings  off  a  scrap  of  tight  narrative,  dashes  in  a  little  graceful  picture,  or 


passing  before  her.  The  best  edition  of  the  letters  Is  that  of  lioDinerqne  sud  oibert,  14 
vols.  (18a&-a7).  See  the  stndles  b;  Boisster  <ieS7},  Mid  Mason's  H'l/men  0/  the  FttKch 
Salmu  (1801). 

IKTIUX,  a  pTOrlnce  of  Spain,  Indnded  under  the  division  of  Andalosia;  bordering 
on  the  Atlantic  to  the  ■.  and  b.w.;  iMunded  n.  by  £stremadut«,  and  n.  by  Forti^al; 
6296  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  '87, 544,S16.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  Is  a  plain,  throueh  which 
the  GaadalqtUrlr  river  Sows.  In  the  a.  are  the  Horena  niountalos;  the  s.  is  faJl^.  Host 
of  the  land  Is  bigbly  fertile;  cotton,  tobacco,  olives,  grapes,  wheat,  and  maize  are  raised 
In  lar&e  qnantltlea.  There  Is  considerable  cattle  raising,  and  there  are  mlnea  of  silvei, 
coal,  &on,  lead,  and  copper.  The  province  was  once  occupied  bv  the  Moors,  and  tbeir 
mined  walls  and  castlea  are  still  to  1>b  seen.  Beaidea  the  capital  Seville,  Carmona  and 
Ecija  are  the  chief  towns. 

SEVILLE'  fSpan.  SeviUa,  the  Hvpalit  of  the  Bomaos),  a  famous  city  of  Sp^n,  for- 
merly capita]  01^  the  ancient  kingdom,  and  now  of  the  modem  province  of  the  same  name, 
stands  on  the  left  t>ank  of  the  (luadalqoivir,  3MI  m.  by  railway  s.w.  of  Madrid.  The  city 
is  almost  circolar  in  shape,  la  sorrounded  by  Jloorlsh  walls,  snrmouuted  with  66  (for- 
merly 166)  towers,  and  pierced  with  16  sates,  and  Is  6  m.,  or.  Including  Its  10  suhurfaa, 
10  m.  In  circumference.  Held  by  the  Moors  for  five  centuries,  and  entirely  rebuilt  by 
them  from  the  materials  of  former  Roman  ediSces,  Seville  was  long  a  purely  Moorish 
city,  and  the  old  Moorish  houses,  which  age,  in  this  dry  climate,  has  done  little  to 
deatroj,  are  stUI  the  beet  houses  to  be  seen.  The  narrow  tortuons  streets  that  kept  out 
the  sun,  with  their  wide  spacious  mansions,  with  ample  courts  and  ^rdens,  so  perfectly 
suited  to  the  climate,  are  giving  way  to  spacious  strai^t  streets  1^  small,  hot  houses, 
open  to  the  blaze  of  noon.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  In  Spain,  is 
an  Imposing  edifice,  of  which  the  solemn  and  grandiose  are  the  distlnctivo  qualities.  It 
was  completed  In  1519,  is  431  ft.  long,  316  ft.  wide,  and  the  nave  Is  150  ft.  high.     The 

Evement  Is  in  black  and  white  checkered  marble.  The  cathedral  la  snperbly  decorated. 
1  painted  windows  are  among  the  finest  in  Spain,  and  it  contalna  paintingB  by  Uurillo, 
Vargas,  the  Herreras,  etc.  Attached  to  the  cathedral  is  one  of  the  moat  remarkable 
t«wers  in  the  world.  It  is  called  the  Glralda  (I.e.,  a  weathercock  in  the  form  of  a  statue), 
and  Is  in  all  S60  ft.  high.  This  Moorish  tower  was  built  in  1196,  and  was  originally 
only  250  ft.  high,  the  additional  100  ft.  being  the  rich  filigree  belfry  added  in  1568.  The 
pinnacle  is  crowned  by  a  female  figure  lu  DronEC,  14  ft.  hlgb,  and  2U0O  lbs.  In  weight, 
and  which  veers  about  with  the  slightest  breeze.  From  this  great  tower  the  vauodin 
(q.v.)  of  Mohammedan  days  called  the  faithful  to  prayers.  The  royal  residence,  Ibe 
Alcazar  (Al-K<ur,  house  of  Ctesar),  conti^ns  several  noble  balls,  and  much  delicate  orna- 
mentation, that  rivals  that  of  the  Alhambra.  The  Torre  del  Oro,  or  tower  of  gold,  is 
of  octwonal  shape  and  Moorish  design.  The  house  in  which  MnrHio  lived  and  died  is 
still  to  be  seen  here.  The  finest  pictures  in  Seville  are  to  be  seen  in  the  cathedral,  the 
Carldad,  the  Museo,  and  the  uniTetslty.  Besides  the  nniverslty  there  are  Industrial, 
normal,  and  many  other  schools.  The  city  contains  upward  of  \w  squares.  The  Fabrica 
de  Tabacoe,  where  tobacco  Is  made  Into  snnff  and  cigars,  employs  several  thousand  hands, 
mostly  females.  The  Plaza  de  Toros  can  accommodate  upward  of  12,000  spectJitora. 
Water  is  supplied  from  a  number  of  aqueducts,  one  of  which  was  bnilt  by  Julius  Cvsar 
and  rebuilt  by  the  Hoots.  It  resta  on  410  arches.  There  are  here  several  royal  foun- 
dries and  factories  for  arms,  and  porcelain  and  Iron  and  machine  works.  Weaving, 
soap-making,  and  the  manufacture  of  saltpeter,  powder,  leather,  soap,  cotton,  thread, 
^.,  Is  carr^  on.     Pop.  '87,  1«J,182. 

The  Htspal  of  the  Phenirians,  Ibe  Hiapalis  of  the  Romans,  was  corrupted  by  the 
Moors  Into  Ishhllliah.  of  which  it  is  supposed  the  modem  nsme  is  a  modification.  It 
was  a  place  of  great  ImyMirtance  in  the  later  period  of  Roman  ctominion;  became  the 
capital  of  southern  Spain  during  the  ascendency  of  the  Vandals  and  the  Qotie,  when  it 
waa  the  scene  of  two  notable  church  councils  (SOO  a. d.  nod  619  A.D.):  and  fell  into  tbe 
hands  of  the  Moors  in  the  8fh  c,  under  whom  it  rapidly  rose  to  a  spendid  prosperity, 
and  reckoned  400,000  inhabitants.  In  1026  it  became  the  capital  of  tbe  Moorish  king- 
dom ruled  \>y  the  Abadides,  from  whom  it  passed,  in  lOfll,  lo  the  Almoravides,  and  in 
1147  to  the  Almohades,  In  1348  it  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  III.  of  Uaatlle,  wlienSOO,- 
000  Moors  left  for  Grenada  and  Africa ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  removal  of  the  court  to 
Valladolid,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  Seville  was  the  capital  of  8p^n.  Tbe  city  rose 
to  its  climax  ot  prosperity  after  the  discoverv  of  the  new  world,  when  it  became  Ibe 
residence  of  princely  merchants,  and  the  mart  of  the  colonies,  hut  Ita  trade  was  after- 
ward transferred  to  Cadiz.    In  1810  it  was  taken  and  ravaged  by  Boalt. 

BdvEES,  a  small  t.  of  Prance,  in  the  dep.  of  Seine-el-Oise.  6  m.  b.w.  of  Paris,  on  the 
Paris  and  Versailles  railway.  It  is  celebrated  for  ita  manufacture  of  porcelain  wares, 
which  are  unsurpassed  for  elegance  of  design  and  beauty  of  painting.  Painted  glass  is 
also  manufactunKi.  The  porcelain  miiaeum,  which  was  destroyed  during  the  war  of 
1870,  contained  a  lar^e  and  curious  collection  of  articles  in  china  and  earthenware  from 
all  parti  of  the  g]ob«.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sweetmeata,  crystals,  earriaee*, 
and  bleaches.     Fop.  '91,   6902. 

SEVaEB,  Deux,  an  Inland  dep.  In  the  w.  of  France,  between  the  deps.  of  VIenne  on 
the  e.  and  Vendue  on  the  w.  Area,  2,317  sq.  m.;  pop.  '96,  »46,(»4.  The  dep.  takes  its 
name  from  two  rivers  of  the  same  name,  the  Stvre-Nlortalse,  which  flows  w.  into  tbe 
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aea  and  the  S^Tre-Nantalse,  an  afflnent  of  the  Loire.  It  If  traverted  from  i-e.  to  a.w. 
by  a  chain  of  hills,  called  In  the  B.e.  the  Monts  dn  Poftou,  and  in  the  n.,  the  Plateau  de 
Gatlne.  This  ridge  forms  the  water-ohed  between  the  Loire  on  the  n.  and  the  Charente 
on  the  south.  The  climate  Is  geuerall;  healthv,  and  the  soil  Is  Tery  fertile.  There  are 
nomerons  coal  and  Iron  mines,  and  good  qnarrleB  of  freestone  and  marble.  The  cereali. 
the  vine,  sngarbeel,  flax,  and  varions  fruits  are  raised.  The  arrondlssements  are  Nlort, 
BreBsoire,  HoUe,  and  Parthenay.    Niort  ia  the  capltaL 

nWASI.    It  is  of  the  first  Importance  to  health  for  houses,  both  in  the  town  and 

in  the  conntrj,  that  all  filth  Bhould  be  removed  from  them  as  speedily  aa  possible,  sod 
disposed  of  in  such  a  manner  aa  to  cease  to  be  Injurious  to  mankind.  It  maj  be  tnkeu 
sa  a  pretty  safe  general  guide,  that  alt  matters  nhicb  give  off  a  disagreeable  smeii  are 
dangerona  if  allowed  to  remain  near  our  dwelllngB;  nature  thus  giving  us  warning  of 
the  presence  of  something  that  may  do  us  harm.  Many  people  have  thoujSit  that  if, 
by  using  certain  deodorlzjog  raateriala,  thev  could  either  fit  thia  effluvium  permanently 
or  for  a  time,  they  had  surmounted  the  dlmcnltj;  but  this  is  scarcely  half  a  cure,  and  a 
palliative  like  this  is  much  less  advisable  tlian  a  radical  measure  of  removiag  the  filth  by 
suspen^on  in  water,  and  rendering  of  it  not  only  Innocuoua,  but  beneflcTal,  by  Ineor- 
po*»ting  it  with  the  great  deodorizer — living  vegetation.  It  seems  as  if  nature  had 
planned  all  this  for  ub,  if  we  will  only  follow  her  teaching.  During  the  first  two  or 
three  days  after  sewage  is  deposited  in  water,  the  smell  is  unpleasant,  but  not  dangerous 
to  mankmd;  after  that,  putrefaction  begins,  and  the  gases  given  off  become  deleterious. 
Here,  then,  is  time  for  removal,  and  a  punishment  for  neglect.  Fevers,  gangrene, 
ophthaimia,  and  many  other  diseases,  especiaUy  among  cbildren,  arc  ccrtaiu  to  break  out 
and  become  malignant  if  the  emanationa  from  such  filth  exist  in  the  air  around  hum:m 
liabitationB.  Dnlil  within  the  last  50  years,  privy-pits  and  cesspools  prevailed  everywhere. 
In  the  country  the  former  were  generally  placed  in  the  garden  attache^  to  the  house, 
and  at  some  distance  off,  so  that  there  was  not  much  danger  attached  to  them.  In  llie 
towns  cesspools  existed  among  the  houses,  but  they  were  very  objectionable  and  danger 
oua,  and  constantly  neglected.  These  cesspools  were  large  underground  tanks  built  in 
brickwork,  into  which  all  the  sewage  from  the  house  was  discharged.  In  them  the  filth 
accumulated  and  pulrifled  until  it  was  periodical^  removed  by  manual  labor.  Tiiey 
acted  like  an  Immense  brewing  veaael  sending  up  deadly  vapors  which  bad  no  escape, 
«xcept  back  into  the  houseaTnoogiJieinhatjitanta.  The  cesspools  also  freq^uently  leaked, 
and  so  if  any  wells  were  near  poisoned  the  water.  When  Bra m ah  invented  the  water- 
closet,  and  a  larger  suppiv  of  water  liad  to  be  found  for  towns,  Itie  cesspools  began  Ic 
overflow  at  such  a  rate  that  a  general  revision  of  the  whole  system  became  necessary, 
snd  at  the  same  time  medical  men  insisted  upon  the  continuous  and  perfect  rcmovul 
of  filth  as  the  only  reliable  sanitary  process  of  dealing  with  the  matl«r.  A  return  to  the 
use  of  cesspools  in  any  form  would  therefore  be  a  step  In  the  wrong  direction,  and 
would  lead  to  disastrous  results. 

We  maydivide  the  subject  as  follows;  1.  The  managementof  thesewajeeof  cottajres; 
3.  Dwelling-houses  and  public  buildings  in  the  country  1 3.  Towns;  and  4.  The  utilization 

1.  (Sitaget. — It  is  obvious  that  In  the  case  of  single  detached  cottages  expensive 
arrangements  such  aa  those  necessary  for  water-closets  could  not  be  provided,  and  some 
aimpler  plan  must  be  followed. 

It  is  very  objectionable  to  allow  either  cesspool  or  prlvy-plt.  If  they  can  be  avoided. 
aa  they  are  constantly  neglected,  and  overflow  into  some  stream,  or  poison  the  wells  and 
the  air.  The  privy  should  be  placed,  wherever  that  can  be  managed,  on  the  n.  or  e. 
side,  and  to  tbe  rear  of  the  house,  so  as  not  to  be  between  the  people  and  the  sun  and 
softest  winds.  The  whole  sewage-matter  should  be  received  in  a  square  galvanized  iron 
pail  underneath  a  seat,  which  pail  can  be  removed  from  the  outside,  ana  into  which  a 
small  quantity  of  house-aahea  should  be  placed,  either  daily,  or  as  ofle  i  as  the  closet  is 
used.  This  will  quite  fli  the  ammonia.  Tlie  Iron  pail  must  be  removed  by  tbe  cot- 
tft^era  at  least  once  a  week,  and  emptied  into  their  garden.  No  danger  can  possibly 
arise  from  this,  if  strictly  followed,  and  all  the  sewage- matter  is  placed  to  ita  best  pur- 
pose.  There  baa  not  been  found  any  difflculty  In  introducing  this  system  among  cot- 
tagers. 

3.  Da^Hng-howmi  and  l^ifilic  BaUdtTigi  in  the  OoinUry.  — It  would  be  useless  to  dis- 
enM  a  dry-earth  system  like  what  has  been  mentioned  anywhere  but  for  outhouses 
attached  to  cottages;  the  general  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  would  not  tolerate  it.     '"'* 


(t  therefore  accept  the  water-closet  as  the  system  universally  adopted.  In  plaoDing 
the  position  of  water-closets  for  a  house,  the  first  thing  to  be  thought  of  Is.  that  Ihcy 
shall  be  if  possible  on  the  n.  or  cool  side  of  the  bouse,  and  upon  exterior  walls.    If  they 


e  placed  in  the  interior  of  the  house,  it  is  troublesome  to  get  at  the  drains  when 
required,  and  the  closets  themselves  cannot  be  sufficiently  ventilated.  If  the  closet  is 
inside  the  house,  then  Bramab's  patent  with  a  D  trap  underneath  is  the  only  form  that 
should  be  used ;  but  If  the  closet  Is  outside,  then  a  less  expensive  one  with  a  syphon 
earthenware  trap  may  be  adopted.  It  is  desirable  that  the  closet  should  be  surrounded 
with  brick  walla,  and,  in  fact,  isolated  from  all  other  parts  of  the  house.  The  window 
of  the  cloeet  when  inaide  the  house  sliould  always  reach  the  ceiling;  and  a  ventJJaluig 
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Bbaft  IB  desirable  where  the  closet  is  much  used,  and  the  window  tnaat  be  ehat  occa 
aioDBll;.  The  ordinary  water  thAt  passes  into  the  draias  leading  from  any  closet — 
such  as  is  discharged  each  time  that  the  handle  is  raised — is  not  sufficient  to  sweep 
out  tlioroughlj  all  the  solid  matter  from  tlie  drain-pipes,  and  tbereiore  a  Sushing 
apparatus  at  Uie  highest  point  of  all  sets  of  drains  is  essential,  so  Ujat  a  body  of 
water  may  be  allowed  to  pass  down  with  a  rush  at  least  twice  or  three  times  a 
week.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  foul  air  eogendered  in  the  drain-pipes  them- 
Belves  should  have  eome  free  outlet  into  the  air  at  some  point  where  it  will  not 
be  injurious.  The  gas  given  off  under  such  circumstances  is  of  a  very  light  char- 
acter, and  has  a  great  tendency  to  ascend  and  draw  toward  heat.  During  tlie 
S eater  part  of  the  year,  especially  since  the  ayslem  has  tieen  introduced  of  healing 
luses  by  liot  air,  the  temperature  of  living-rooms  is  much  higher  than  Uie  atmosphere 
outside;  a  pumping  action  ia  exercised  upon  the  drains,  or  indeed  upon  any  outlet,  for 
a  ffMh  supply.  Il,  therefore,  some  safety-valve  is  not  provided,  the  gas  will  force  an 
entiy  through  the  traps  or  some  imperfection  in  the  joints  of  the  drains.  In  constructing 
the  drains  from  houses  or  large  public  buildings.  It  is  now  a  well-decided  point  that 
there  should  be  an  entirely  separate  syatem  for  the  sewage  or  foul  water,  apart  from 
that  for  rain  and  surface-water.  The  reasons  are  many  atid  obvious,  but  they 
are  ^ven  more  appropriately  under  the  head  of  the  drainage  of  towns.  Stone- 
ware pipes  are  the  best  material  to  be  used  for  draina,  because  they  are  perfectly 
non-alworbent:  but  in  many  cases  glazed  earthenware  will  answer  very  well.  The 
smallest  size  of  pipes  of  any  description  tbat  should  be  used  for  lenioving  aewage 
from  a  house  is  0  in.  in  diameter.  This  size,  then,  may  be  gradualiy  increaaed 
as  is  necessary,  and  one  of  fl  in.  will  lemove  the  sewage  of  600  people.  The  best  fall  to 
be  given  to  a  sewage-drain  is  1  in.  in  10  fl.;  but  all  wiu  work  weil  from  1  in.  iu  5  ft.  up 
to  1  in.  in  SO — provided  the  flushing  arrangements  are  as  they  ougbt  to  be.  In  order  lo 
keep  the  drains  clean,  not  less  tiian  10  gal.  of  water  daily  should  pass  down  the  drain 
for  every  person  in  the  house;  while  anything  over  3d  gal,  is  supernuous.     At  every  30 

J'ards  there  should  b^  a  pipe  laid  from  which  the  upper  half  can  be  removed,  and  the 
nterior  inspected  at  any  time,  and  any  stoppage  remedied  without  fhe  necessity  of 
brealting  the  pipes.  Greasy  water,  such  as  is  poured  down  from  the  kitchen  and  scul- 
lery of  a  house,  ia  one  of  the  constant  causes  of  such  atoppasnes.  The  fat,  as  it  cools, 
congeals  on  the  sides  of  the  pipes,  and  forms  a  hard  cake.  The  best  method  of  pre- 
venting this  is  to  form  a  small  cesspool,  into  which  the  kitchen  water  is  poured  first. 
and  then  to  take  an  overflow  through  a  syplion  into  the  foul  drain,  so  that  Uie  liquid 
only  enters,  while  the  fat  can  l>e  removed  by  hand  from  the  cesspool.  The  sewage-mat- 
ter having  been  thus  all  thoroughly  removed  from  the  house,  a  sewage-fllter  should  be 
huilt.  The  solid  and  liquid  mattera  of  the  sewage  are  here  medianically  separated,  and 
the  former  can  be  removed  from  time  lo  Ume — say  once  in  six  weeks  or  two  months — 
while  the  latter  must  be  passed  on  for  irrigation.  It  is  clearly  ille^l  to  pass  it  into  any 
Stream ;  and  it  Is  apt  to  tKcome  a  serious  nuisance  if  anything  else  is  done  with  it.  We 
shall  treat  of  the  beat  method  of  utilizing  this  liquid  under  thefOurth  head.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  get  space  for  ail  these  arrangements  on  the  n.  and  e,  side  of  a  house,  when 
possible,  so  aa  to  run  norisk  of  contaminating  the  air  on  thes.  or  hot  side  of  a  dwelling; 
and  if  a  belt  of  trees  can  be  placed  between  the  sewage-fllter  and  the  irrigated  land  and 
the  house,  it  will  also  be  advanCageo 
8.  Tht  I>rainage  oj  rOTona.— Unt 
existed  in  towns  was  for  the  raln-i 
were  strictly  watched  to  prevent  their  passing  any  sewage  matter  into  these  draina  The 
introduction  of  the  water-closet,  tiowever,  gradually  increased  the  water  which  OTer~ 
Sowed  from  the  old  cesspools  to  such  an  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  over- 
flows of  this  description,  and  systems  of  drainage  were  designed  to  carry  off  the  whole, 
both  sewage  and  rain-water.  A  very  composite  system  of  drainage  then  aroee.  Gen- 
erally, the  oed  of  some  stream  or  natural  rivulet  pasang  through  the  town  was  coverwi 
over,  and  the  whole  flith  passed  into  tliat  along  with  the  rain-fall  of  the  district  This 
soon  was  found  unsatisfactory,  because  the  flood-waters  of  the  stream  were  not  to  be 
relied  on  to  keep  the  channel  clean,  and  so  the  filth  remained  festering  underneath  the 
ground,  giving  oS  deadly  gases  in  the  midst  of  the  population.  The  next  arrangement 
which  succeeded  lo  that  system  was  to  plan  large  drains  for  the  rain  and  surface-water 
and  sewage,  and  still  keeping  the  idea  of  the  size  of  the  bed  of  a  natural  stream  t)efore 
them,  engineers  thought  it  necessary  to  make  all  the  main  draina  lar^  enough  for  a  man 
to  pass  through  them,  and  keep  them  clean.  Seeing  the  vast  quantity  of  sand  and  grit 
that  was  occasionally  washed  off  the  streets,  something  might  be  said  in  defense  of  this 
system.  Vast  numlierB  of  these  great  main  sewers  still  exist.  Into  these  sewers  all  the 
smaller  house-drains  were  to  enter,  and  the  surface-water  through  street-gratings  as 
well.  The  ordinary  water  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  the  occasional  rain-falls, 
were  relied  upon  to  flush  those  large  main  sewers;  buttheirgreat  size  made  thisan  exceed- 
ingly difficult  and  uncertain  process,  and  they,  in  fact,  became  only  cesspools  elon- 
gated. In  dry  weather,  the  flIth  was  retained  in  them  to  such  an  extent,  that  after  heavy 
rains,  chemical  analysis  showed  Ihat  the  water  that  was  discharged  contained  frequently 
twenty  times  the  amount  of  human  fecal  matter  per  gallon  more  than  it  did  in  drj 
weather.    This  state  of  matters,  added  to  the  fact  tbat  long-continued  dry  weather  wa» 
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•Iwftjs  Kttended  by  a&  incrsMe  of  deatbs  from  typhus  and  otiker  fevers,  clparly  showed 
tbat  Bomethincr  more  must  be  done.  A  further  step  wits  then  taken  by  sanitary  engi- 
ueeis.  The  lde&  of  men  pssBiug  up  the  drains  was  set  aside,  and  the  smallest  possible 
drains  were  coDStrucIed.  vintil  these  have  arrived  at  such  dimenaions  as  an  18  in.  main 
drain  for  a  town  of  10.000  inhabitants.  The  rain-fall  was  still  to  be  relied  on  to  a  cer~ 
tain  extent  for  fluahinz  purposes,  but  a  supplementary  assistance  was  to  be  given  at  some 
pouits  by  flushing  wiui  water  from  the  ordinary  regular  supply  of  the  town.  As  these 
smaller  drains  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off  all  tbe  surface  and  rain-water,  as  well  as 
the  sewage,  overQow  weirs  have  been  provided  at  certain  points,  where  the  eicess  must 
go  over,  and  pbbb  away  into  some  other  channel.  This  is  the  system  now  most  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  is  better  than  its  predecessors;  but  it  is  now  decided  that  it,  in  its 
turn,  must  give  way  to  something  better,  and  the  change  has  commenced.  The  neceS' 
slty  of  dea1mg_  with  Ihe  sewage  at  the  main  outfall,  and  the  uttlizatiou  of  it  for  agricul- 
tural fertilization,  while,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  pumping  must  be  employed  to  Uft  the 
sewage  of  a  town  at  the  discharging  point  for  such  a  purpose,  have  gradually  forced 
upon  us  the  conviction  that  tbe  sewage  and  household  water  must  be  kept  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  surface-water,  subsoil  water,  and  run-fall. 

The  oiitfall  of  the  sewage  drain,  and  subsequent  disposal  of  the  fllth,  are  in  reality 
the  first  things  to  be  considered.  Hithetto,  engineers  in  general  have  taken  the  nearest 
stream,  and  polluted  it  to  such  an  extent,  that  perpetual  law-auits,  nuisances,  and  dis- 
eases have  been  the  result,  Fever  of  the  worst  class  is  certain  to  follow  the  drinking  of 
water  tainted  in  this  manner,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  stream  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  not  been  injured  more  or  less  from  this  cause, 

A^iin,  where  the  sewage  has  been  emptied  into  the  sea,  tide-locked  drains  are 
objectionable,  and  the  sewage,  when  mixed  with  salt  water,  generally  gives  off  more 
stench  than  ever.  We  mav  briefly  say  that  all  attempts  at  deodoriz^on  by  chemical 
prticeases  have  hitherto  failed,  and  as  far  as  our  present  knowledge  goes,  are  not  to  be 
relied  upon.  The  utiliiation  of  the  sewage  on  ue  fields  by  irrigation  is.  therefore,  the 
true  solution  of  the  problem,  and  we  must  arrive  at  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  certidn, 
and  most  perfect  system  of  accompUahing  this.  When  sewage  and  rainfall  all  go 
together  in  the  same  drains,  as  they  do  in  all  the  older  systems,  all  is  nncertainty; 
while  when  the  two  are  separated,  rain  and  aurface-water  can  be  discharged  at  any 
point  into  the  natural  water-courses  of  the  country,  and  a  fixed  quantity  of  sewage, 
with  household  and  fludung  water,  would  be  passed  to  the  main  outlet,  to  be  there 
dealt  with.  The  opponents  of  this  system  say  tnat  it  is  too  expensiTe  and  troublesome 
to  plan;  that  it  isunnecessary,  as  it  is  sufficient  if  engineers  provide  for  tbe  dry-weather 
flow  of  the  sewage,  and  use  uat  for  itriiration;  and  tnat  when  the  overflows  come  into 
action  in  floods,  the  whole  is  so  much  dtluted,  that  no  harm  is  done  to  any  one.  Tbe 
advocates  of  this  double  system  of  drainage  have  proved  that  the  total  separation  of  the 
two  is  the  most  sanitary  system,  because  tbe  street-gratings  and  rain-water  pipes,  which 
at  present  let  down  the  ram-water  into  tbe  sewage  drains,  act,  in  fact,  as  so  many  venti- 
lating  shafts,  and  discha^ie  the  stench  in  the  midst  of  the  inhabitants;  while,  under  a 
separate  system,  the  sewage-pipe  would  be  entirely  sealed  up,  and  only  ventilated  at 
such  places  as  could  aafely  be  done;  that  the  rain-water  as  a  flushing  power  ought  to  be 
entire^  discarded,  as  it  fails  in  dry  weather,  just  when  it  is  most  wanted ;  that  in  wet 
weather,  and  winter  again,  when  the  discharging  of  the  sewage  on  to  the  surface  of 
land  is  carried  out.  the  great  quantity  of  water  sent  down  through  the  drains  by  tbe 
present  system  is  a^culturally  a  serious  injury;  that  when  pumpingbas  to  be  employed 
for  lifting  the  liquid  for  irrigation,  as  it  is  in  moat  cases,  all  is  UDcerlainty,  and  ttkat  no 
miadiioe^  can  he  economical  and  efficient  under  such  circumstances,  and  that  the  plan- 
ning of  ihe  irrigation  also  becomes  difficult  to  manage,  and  irregular.  With  re^rd  to 
the  expense,  it  has  been  proved  tbat,  as  tbe  lain-water  and  surface-water  can  be  dis- 
charged at  the  nearest  p(^t,  all  the  dr^ns  may  be  much  lessened  in  size ;  and  further, 
tlttt  the  flushing  power  of  Uie  water  in  the  sewage-drains  will  be  much  more  efficient, 
wbUe  the  corresponding  lessening  of  the  expense  in  carrying  out  tbe  process  of  utili- 
ntion  will  completely  compensate  any  additional  oattay  tbat  may  be  incurred  in  layiog 
thedrains  In  towna  If  we  take  the  case,  which  is  a  common  one,  of  a  pop.  of  10,000 
people  living  upon  a  sq.m.,  the  first-mentioned  system,  where  rain  and  sewage-water 
go  together,  would  require  pumping  machine^,  in  dry  weather,  of,  say,  five  horse- 
power, to  lift  the  liquid ;  and  it  would  further  be  necessary,  for  wet  weather,  to  have 
Id  reserve  a  lifting-power  of  100  horses;  while,  on  the  separate  system,  where  the  sewage 
alone  would  have  to  be  dealt  with,  the  five  horse-power  engine  would  be  regularly 
and  constantly  employed,  and  its  work  would  be  ol moat  entirely  confined  to  the  daytime, 
whereas  the  other  must  be  ready  at  any  time,  and  for  every  emergency.  The  system  of 
sending  sewage  and  rain-water  together  has  been  hitherto  adopted  in  all  towns;  but 
except  m  one  or  two  cases  where  gravitation  has  been  available  to  utilize  the  discbor^ 
fwom  tbe  drainage,  all  en^neers  have  failed  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  rivers,  and  it  is 
obvious  tbat  something  else  must  be  tried,  as  that  cannot  be  permitted  to  go  on  much 
longer.  The  system  of  separating  the  sewage  and  rain-water  baa  been  carried  out  in 
several  large  asylums  ana  public  buildings,  many  barracks,  the  town  of  Eton,  and 
Windsor  castle— where  every  consideration,  both  of  expense  and  sanitary  influence, 
was  brongbt  to  bear  on  the  subject.     Reading,  Oxford,  and  several  other  towns  are  fast 


following  on.the  same  principlea,  and  the  reaulls  are  hitherto  most  Mtisfactory.  Qreat 
ecoDomy  haa  resulted  from  tfio  procesa. 

4.  i%e  UHliaation  of  8eaag«. — The  whole  of  the  sewage  ol  a  house  or  town  having 
been  conTeyed  anay  In  the  manner  we  have  deBcril>ed,  the  next  Important  step  is  to 
know  what  to  do  with  it.  Above  all  things,  it  it  desirable  to  add  to  the  productiTeDeoe 
of  the  soil,  so  aa  to  compensaUi  in  some  degree  (or  the  constant  supply  we  are  drawing 
from  that  source. 

The  liquid  nature  of  sewage,  adopting  as  we  may  the  ordinary  amount  of  dilution  in 
dry  weather  at  the  rate  of  S9  g^s.  per  bead,  baa  been  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way;  whilo 
also  the  vast  qusntitiee  of  road-grit,  and  the  great  gluts  of  rain  that  come  down  aloag 
twith  the  sewage  when  there  is  only  one  system  of  drains  in  a  town,  have  upaet  all 
fanangemenls  and  calculations.  Many  attempts  have  been  made,  especially  at  Leicester, 
some  years  ago,  to  precipitate  all  the  Taluable  qualities  of  the  sewage  by  impregnating 
-  the  whole  with  milk  of  lime;  but  the  process  was  unremuaerative  to  those  who  did  it, 
as  so  much  sand  was  predpitatad  at  the  same  time,  that  the  product  obtained  was  almost 
worthless  as  a  manure;  while,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  ammonia  escaped  in  the  wat«r, 
the  discharging  of  it  into  aoy  stream  was  still,  strictly  speaking,  quite  illegal.  As  fur  as 
chemical  knowledge  can  guide  us,  there  seems  at  present  to  be  no  liope  in  this  direc- 

At  Edinburgh,  again,  and  at  Croydon,  the  irrigation  of  land  by  gravitation  lias  ren- 
dered the  process  a  simple  one,  because  the  whole  has  been  poured  over  the  land  with 
many  excellent  results.  These,  however,  are  clearly  exceptional  cuses.  and  we  must 
'  look  lo  pumping  as  being  necessary  io  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  towns;  while  for 
the  two  places  we  hare  mentioned,  the  results  would,  io  all  probability,  have  been  better 
still  if  the  strength  of  the  sewage  had  been  more  concentrated.  Agriculturally  speaking, 
aoy  dilution  above  35  gals,  per  head  of  the  population  is  nut  desirable,  bulls  iajurious 
and  expensive  to  distribute;  while,  again,  human  fiecal  matter  is  too  strong  to  be  applied 
to  land  unless  diluted  in  something  like  10  gala,  of  water.  The  Chinese  teach  us  an 
important  lesson  in  this  respect.  They  place  all  the  solid  matter,  when  they  remove  it 
from  the  towns,  in  nmall  wells  in  their  Qclds,  and  then  take  a  scoopful  and  mix  it  in 
about  ten  or  twelve  times  its  volume  of  water  before  Cbey  apply  it  to  tbeir  crops.  If  any 
one  attempts  utilising  sewage  when  mixed  with  raln.water,  and  bos  to  pump  the  wbole 
all  the  year  through, lie  will  find  himself  in  endless  difflculties. 

Presuming,  then,  that  we  can  arrive  at  a  fixed  quantity  of  20  gals,  per  head  of  the 
population,  or  what  mav  be  taken  as  the  dry-weather  flow  of  the  drainage  from  a  town, 
tlie  lirst  step  is  to  pass  the  whole  through  a  etraiuer.  so  that  all  materials  may  be  inter- 
cepted which  will  be  likely  to  interfere  with  the  pumping,  or  choke  the  smaller  pipes 
used  for  irrigation.  This  is  necessary,  also,  because  in  its  unstrained  state  we  cannot 
depend  upon  sewage  going  down  and  up  again,  and  so  passing  over  a  valley,  and  tha 
sphere  of  operations  then  becomes  more  limited. 

Great  jMirt  of  the  solid  matter  can  also  tie  removed  by  this  process,  and  common 
bouae-asbcs  are  the  best  mixing  and  deodorieing  material  to  facfiitate  the  stuff  bein" 
carried  away. 

A  piece  of  land  should  then  be  sought  ought,  with  a  slope,  if  possible,  of  1  ft  in  80 
at  Ifiast,  and  the  filtered  liquid,  which  will  he  full  of  strength,  conveyed  either  by 
pumping  or  gravitstion  to  the  highest  point  of  that  land.  Iron  pipes  should  not  bo 
used,  if  possible;  and  when  the  land  is  vctt  flat,  it  must  be  ridged  and  leveled.  Prom 
the  highest  point  of  the  land  selected,  the  liquid  must  be  conducted  by  open  channels  or 
through  common  drain-pipes  laid  on  to  the  surface  to  all  tiie  different  points  where  it  is 
wished,  and  utilized  for  irrigallon.  The  land  adopted  shouid  be  moderately  porous,  and 
then  tor  every  100  people  an  acre  may  be  allowed,  but  this  varies  much  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  The  land  must  be  thoroughly  drained  and  prepared.  The  best  crops 
to  be  grown  are  Italian  rye-grass,  with  alternately  cropa  of  vegetables,  such  as  potatoen, 
cabbages,  rhubarb,  mangold.  All  these  will  iuxuriate  on  the  liquid,  and  we  think  we  may 
safely  say  that  the  command  of  such  liquid  would  be  worth  to  any  person  fram  £5  to 
JEIO  an  imperial  acre,  according  to  local  circumstances. 

Milch  cows  thrive  remarkably  well  on  this  grass,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  cbemlcal 
nnalyBis  that  tbe  milk  is  of  the  best  quality,  while  the  vegetables  are  also  quite  whole- 
Could  such  a  system  be  carried  out  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  our  large  townn  the 
rcaulfs  would  be  highly  beneficial.  The  difflculties  in  tbe  way,  principally  arising  fn>m 
Ignorance  on  the  subject,  have  been  great;  but  lo  thia  system,  or  something  like  It,  tbera 
can  be  no  doubt,  before  many  years,  wc  must  come,  to  prevent  pollution  of  the  rivera, 
and  (o  make  the  most  of  the  sources  of  fertility  which  are  at  our  command,  but  which 
we  are  at  present  recklessly  wasting.  Many  committees  have  been  appointed  by  tbe 
house  of  commons  to  inquire  and  take  eviilence  on  this  aubject.  In  1857  a  comml8Bic« 
was  issued  by  the  crown  to  certain  gentlemen,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  lord  Esacx,  to 
inquire  into  "  the  best  mode  of  dislribuling  the  sewage  of  towns,  and  applying  it  to 
beneflcial  and  profitable  uses. "  This  commission  went  to  work  principally  at  Rugby 
and  made  a  vast  number  of  experiments,  the  general  result  of  which  may  be  stated  to  be, 
that  ordinarily  diluted  sewage  may  be  said  to  produce  such  Increased  crops  as  to  warrant 
on  ogricultunat  in  giving  one  baifpenny  a  ton  for  it,  a  ton  of  water  contoing  324  gallons, 


The  third  report  was  Issued  in  April,  1866,  and  the  following  reconmieiidstioiia  m 
Siven  OB  ttic  results  of  tbeir  labors; 

"1.  The  right  way  to  dispose  of  lown-sewage  istoftppiy  it  conHnuoiislj  to  land,  and 


different  local  circ.'umstauces;  flrst,  because  in  some  places  Irrieatioo  can  be  effected  b^ 
gravity,  wliilo  in  other  places  more  or  less  pumping  must  De  employed;  secondly, 
because  heavy  soils  (which  in  given  localities  may  alone  be  available  for  the  purpose) 
aro  less  fit  than  liglit  soils  for  contiouous  irrigation  by  sewaee, 

"8.  Where  local  circumstttnces  are  favorable,  and  undue  expenditure  is  avoided!, 
towns  may  derive  profit,  more  are  less  considerable,  from  applying  their  sewage  in  agri- 
culture. Under  opposite  circumstances,  there  may  not  be  a  balance  of  profit;  but  even 
in  such  cases  n  rate  in  aid,  required  to  cover  any  loss,  needs  not  be  of  large  amount. 
Finally,  on  tlie  ba«is  of  the  above  conclueioas,  we  further  beg  leave  to  express  lo  your 
lordships  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  following  two  principles  are  established  for  legisla- 
tive  application:  First,  tliut  wherever  rivers  are  polluted  by  a  discharge  of  town-sewage 
into  Ihem,  the  towns  may  reasonably  l>e  required  to  desist  from  causing  that  pu^ic 
nuisance.  Second,  that  where  towu-populalions  are  injured  or  cndangerea  in  health  by 
a  retention  of  cesspool-matter  among  theni,  the  towns  may  reasonably  be  required  lo 
provide  a  system  of  sewers  for  its  removal;  and  should  the  law  as  it  stands  be  found 
insufficient  to  enable  towns  to  take  land  for  sewage-application,  it  would,  in  our  opinion, 
be  expedient  that  the  legislature  should  give  them  powers  for  that  purpose." 

It  is  obvious,  however,  to  any  one  perusing  the  above  paragraphs,  tliat  they  are 
exceedingly  vague,  and  form  but  little  guide  to  any  one  who  must  go  into  the  question 
of  'Whether  money  invested  in  utilization  of  sewage-schemes  will  pay  an  adequate  return 
upon  the  outlay.  The  uncertainty  attending  the  dilution  of  the  sewage;  the  necessity 
of  making  the  earth  lake  it  at  all  seasons;  the  distance  that  the  liquid  has  to  be  pumped 
— have  all  been  such  difficulties  in  the  way,  that  the  commission  could  not  well  arrive  at 
any  other  result  than  they  have  done. 

Experience  has  now  proved,  what  was  formerly  a  matter  of  presumption,  tliat,  until 
we  arrive  at  fixed  quantities,  no  reliable  principles  can  be  laid  down  that  would  in  eli 
cases  enable  us  to  overcome  the  difficulties  attending  the  sanitary  management  and 
Utilization  of  sewage.    See  Sakitart  Sciehcb. 

BEWAQE.  LmRNtni  System  op.  The  pneumatic  system  of  Capt.  Llemur  for  deat 
Ine  with  the  sewage  of  a  town  has  been  in  operation  for  some  years  on  the  continent; 
and  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  Prafue,  Dordrecht,  St.  Petersburg,  and  some  other  towns,  are 
now  either  partly  or  wholly  drained  on  this  plan.  A  town  so  drained  is  divided  into 
districts  of  from  260  to  1000  acres,  according  to  circumstances.  Each  of  these  districts 
is  again  divided  into  small  sewage  areas  varying  from  10  to  RO  acres,  also  according  to 
local  circumstances.  These  small  areas  have  each  an  air-tight  cast-iron  tank,  from 
which  extend  along  the  several  streets  air-tight  pipes  of  the  same  material,  S  in.  in 
diameter,  and  independent  of  each  other.  The  closets  of  the  honses  are  connected  by 
branches  with  tbese  pipes. 

An  air-pump  eui^ne,  or  more  usually  two  or  three  of  these  steam- engines,  are  placed 
in  some  central  station,  and  in  the  under  portion  of  the  building  air-tight  iron  reservoirs 
are  situated,  in  which  a  racuum  of  about  f  fitmoepheric  pressure  is  maintained.  Pipes, 
also  air-tight,  and  called  central  pipes,  connect  these  reservoirs  with  the  street  tanks. 
Like  the  outer  series,  these  are  5  in.  in  diameter,  and  each  pipe  has  two  connections 
with  its  street  tank,  by  one  of  which  only  air  can  be  sucked  out;  but  the  other  dips  into 
tlte  well  of  the  tank,  thus  enabling  Its  contents  to  be  removed  by  suction  to  one  of  tlie 
central  reservoirs.  When  a  vacuum  is  made  in  one  of  the  street  tajika,  the  contents  of 
tbe  closet  pipes  are  drawn  toward  It;  and  on  a  second  vacuum  being  created,  the  charge 
is  drawn  Inlo  it  This  tank  is  then  in  due  time  emptied  into  a  central  reserroir  by 
exhausting  the  air  in  the  pipe  connecting  them. 

We  may  state  here  that,  although  no  water  is  used  for  flushing  it  Is  fonnd  that  tbe 
fecai  matter  is  reduced  almost  from  the  first  to  the  consistency  of  thin  pulp  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure.  Now  as  it  is  impossible  to  propel  liquid  any  great  distance  along 
a  horizontal  lube  simply  by  air-pressure — tbe  air  column  always  breaking  through  and 
destroying  tbe  vacuum — the  pipes  require  to  be  set  at  inclines  yanrtng  from  1  in  5  to  1 
ia  300  according  to  circumstances.  Tliis  admits  of  a  series  of  vertical  risers  being 
fomted  from  which  the  liquid  matter  can  never  be  altogether  removed,  and  therefore 
tbese  form  a  complete  lock-otf  of  one  gradient  from  another,  so  that  the  vacuum 
cuoot  be  destroyed.  The  residual  liquid  in  these  risers  corresponds  to  the  left  guan- 
ti^  of  water  which  a  pump  can  never  completely  remove  from  a  receptacle.  Wbcn 
Ibe  apparatus  la  at  rest,  this  minimum  quantity  of  liquid  matter  arrangee  itself  partly 
in  tbe  riser  and  partly  in  the  lower  end  of  the  sloping  pipe. 

To  show  what  takes  place  when  there  is  a  mu(^  larger  amount  of  excreta  to  remove 
la  one  direction  than  in  another,  we  may  take  the  case  of  two  hiancbea  from  one  main 
pipe  each  100  ft.  long,  the  gradient  1  in  100,  and  each  having  a  riser  of  1  foot.    One 


ei  these  pipes  may  have  to  deal  with  a  single  house  producing  only  1  ft  of  fncal  matter . 
the  otlier  may  be  connected  with  a  barrack  produdng  100  times  as  much.     "  We  Jwrv, 
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therefore,  lo  the  b&rreck  pipe  a  tnufi  Ailing  both  pipe  and  riier,  and  readj  on  the  Blight 
est  force  to  dtBcbHrge  into  tbe  nuun  or  Btreet  pipe.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  branch, 
pipe  of  the  aingle  &mi1v,  there  is  the  minimum  quantity  collected  at  the  foot  of  the 
mer.  The  sucking  action  is  non  put  in  operation  in  the  main  pipe.  The  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  begins  to  act,  and  the  barrack  pipe  rapidly  dischargeB  into  the  main  pipe, 
wlitle  the  smaller  quantity  is  simply  climbing  up  the  riser,  and  before  it  has  got  to  the 
top  of  the  riser  to  oe  io  a  position  to  discbarge,  all  the  surplus  quantity  in  the  ttarrack 
pipe  is  gone,  and  that  wliich  is  left  is  simply  equal  to  that  minimum  which  cannot  be 
withdrawn.  Id  this  way  the  fullest  pipe  always  begins  to  discharge  flrat,  ^e  next  more 
full  waiting  for  it,  and  so  on,  until  the  minimum  Is  reached,  when  simply  air  breaks 
through." 

During  the  day  the  air-pumps  mainlaio  a  vacuum  In  the  central  reserroirs  and 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  central  pipes  connected  witli  them.  Patrols  of  tiro 
men  each  visit  the  district  tanks,  one  of  whom,  by  opening  a  valve,  makes  a  tank  com- 
municate with  the  central  pipes,  and  so  exhausts  the  air  from  it.  He  then  shuts  the 
valve,  and  the  second  man  immcdialejy  opens  another  which  allows  the  vacuum  to  ad 
on  one  of  the  street  pipes  and  its  branches.  A  second,  third,  and  fourth  street  pipe  is 
dealt  with  in  the  same  maoner — the  vacuum  meanwhile  being  frequently  renewed  jn 
the  tank— till  all  the  sewage  in  a  district  is  collected  and  transferred  to  a  central  reser- 
voir. 

The  pneumatic  system  of  Liemur  admits  of  ordinary  water-closets  being  used.  Ah, 
however,  the  water  has  afterward  to  be  got  rid  of,  he  prefers,  on  Ihe  score  of  econcwny, 
a  form  of  closet  devised  by  himself  which  is  used  without  water.  It  has  no  movable 
mechanism  at  all.  The  space  into  which  the  excreta  falls  is  one  arm  of  a  short  bent 
tube  or  siphon  trap  discharging  into  a  soil-pipe.  Each  new  d^Kwit  by  its  own  weight 
forces  out  the  former  one,  and  there  are  special  arrangements  for  the  ventilation  of  the 

Capt.  tiiemurabnsatmaking  the  sale  of  the  fncal  manure  cover  the  workinKexpenaea 
of  the  ^stem.     The  process,  or  at  least  one  process,  by  which  he  converts  the  sewage 

maleriu  into  a  marketable  manure,  is  as  follows,  leaving  out  some  of  the  minor  arrange- 
ments for  saving  beat.  Mixed  with  a  little  sulphuric  acid,  It  is  placed  in  a  large  boiler 
throuKh  which  pipes  pass,  and  through  these  pipes  waste  steam,  after  being  superheated, 
u&tes,  by  which  a  rapid  boiling  lakes  place.    The  material  is  afterward  transferred 


Liifc  and  sold  under  the  name  of  ptmtb^tta.  It  contains  from  7  to  10  per  cent  of 
ammonia,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  this  method  of  converting  the  liquid  manure  into  a  dij 
powder  Is  highly  remunerative. 

We  need  hardly  explain  that  wherever  the  Liemur  system  is  adopted,  the  mere  water 
drainage  such  as  that  required  for  rain,  waste  water  of  houses,  and  the  like.  Is  provided 
for  by  separate  drains  formed  of  earthenware  pipes,  but  of  much  smaller  size  than  in 
cases  where  all  kinds  of  sewage  pass  through  them.  Existing  sewers  in  a  town  may  of 
course  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

The  details  of  the  Liemur  system  have  been  so  recently  brought  to  much  perfection, 
that  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  for  some  years  yet  before  any  decided  opinion  can 
be  formed  of  its  merits  as  compared  with  other  methods  of  treating  sewage.  As  yet  no 
sanitary  engineer  has  adopted  it  In  England  even  on  a  small  scale,  but  if  it  succeeds  on 
the  conttnent  no  doubt  any  existing  prejudice  against  it  wiU  soon  be  overcom& 

nWAeS  lASTE-CLOSET.    In  addition  to  the  arrangements  noticed  under  Bbwagb, 

and  under  Skwaok,  Liemur's  System  of,  for  getting  rid  of  excreta,  there  is  partially 
In  use  an  tarlA-doiet,  in  which  the  powerful  deodoriringand  other  properties  of  dry  earUi 
are  taken  advantage  of  to  deprive  refuse  of  offense  or  narm,  and  to  retain  it  in  a  fit  con- 
dition lor  agricultural  use.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  this  kind  of  closet.  Perhaps 
the  simpleBt  kind  Is  that  which  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  seal  and  a  pan,  the  latter 
being  lined  round  with  earth  by  the  help  of  a  movable  central  mold  or  core.  More 
convenient  forms  consist  of  a  pall  or  a  square-shaped  pan  on  wheels  under  the  seat,  and 
an  earth-box  rising  above  it  at  the  back.  The  box  may  be  made  to  hold  as  much  earth 
as  serves  for  twenty  or  thirty  sittings.  By  one  of  several  devices  in  use,  a  valve  is 
opened  at  the  bottom  of  the  earth-box,  which  allows  the  proper  quantity  of  earth  to 
descend  through  a  spout  and  cover  the  deposit.  The  mechanism  of  one  kind  is  such 
that  the  seat  descends  with  the  person,  thereby  bringing  a  charge  of  earth  to  the  bottom 
of  the  spout,  and  when  he  rises  it  is  dropped  upon  the  faces. 

The  earth-closet  system  is,  of  course,  scarcely  practicable  In  lai^  towns,  as  It  would 
be  very  difficult  to  plan  an  economical  arran^ment  by  which  the  large  quantities  of 
earth  required  could  be  carried  to  and  fro.     But  It  is  in  use  in  many  villagea,  and  in 


ious  from  the  first  must 
tried  on  a  considerable 
"experience  has  taught 
involved  in  procuring.  " 


e  scale  in  America;  and  a  competent  authority  there  reports  that 
;ht  that  its  power  for  usefulness  Is  restrictea  by  the  oifaculties 
:.  preparing,  and  removing  the  dry  earth  reqoirea  in  its  use,  and 
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to  lonie  extent  by  those  which  ftttend,  mechanlcaU;  ftnd  chemically,  the  application  of 
the  earth  to  the  dejecta. 

BBTALL,  Mat  (Wbiobt),  an  educator,  bom  In  Mllwaokee,  Wl».;  was  educated  at 
northweatern  nuiverait;  and  married,  in  18R0,  Theodore  F.  Sewatl.  She  became  cludi- 
maa  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Auoclatlon;  was  one 
of  the  World's  Fair  managers  for  Indiana  In  Chicago,  IseS;  has  lectured  on  education, 
etc,  and  edited  T/m  HiMorieai  Slaumi  iff  the  Worlds  Oonffrtn  of  £epr€*frUaiiv»  Ifomm, 

REWALL,  Bavukl,  1603-1780 ;  b.  Eneland  ;  came  with  hla  father  to  America  at  the 
age  of  nine;  psdoated  at  Earrard  In  1671;  preached  for  &  short  time;  obtained  great 
wealth  by  his  marriage  in  1677;  went  !o  1688  to  EoKland;  returned  In  1689;  In  1693 
appointed  one  of  the  council,  holding  the  office  tiQ  1720;  waa  a  judge,  1693-1718, 
when  be  was  made  chief- justice.  Sharing  in  the  general  belief  in  Europe  and  America 
concerning  witchcraft,  he  concurred  in  the  condemnationB  in  1692;  but  in  1697  made  a 
humble  public  acknowledgment  of  bis  error.  He  contributed  liber&ll;  tor  the  spread 
of  the  gospel  among  the  Indians.  In  1699  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  conunissioners  of 
the  sodetj  In  England  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel  in  New  England,  and  was 
their  sectetarr  and  treasurer.  He  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  Old  South  church 
and  held  in  high  esteem.  He  published  Antuier  to  Queriet  retpeeUng  Amenta;  Acwia- 
pli^tunt  </  PraphMMt;  A  Beieriplion  of  (A«  :Sfvi  Beateni.  HIa  diary  and  otiier  papers 
are  in  poesession  of  the  Mass.  historical  society. 

KIWALL,  Savubl,  LL.D.,  1757-1814 ;  b.  Boetcn  ;  great-grandson  of  the  chief- jus 
tlce  and  grandsoa  of  Joseph.  D.D.;  graduated  at  Harrard  college,  1776;  studied  law  and 
for  many  years  practised  in  Harblehead.  In  1800  he  became  ludge  of  the  supreme  court, 
and  in  1818  was  made  chief-justice. 

KBVAXD  a  co.  in  s.w.  Kansas,  having  the  territorial  line  of  Oklahoma  territory  for 
ItSH.  boundary;  648  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  1603,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  cooslsU  of  a 
level  fertile  i^aln  destitute  of  timber.     Co.  seat,  Liberal. 

8EWAES,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Big  Blue  river,  and  Its  n.,  middle, 
and  s.  forks,  on  the  Fremont,  Elkhom,  and  Missouri  Valley,  and  the  Burlington  route 
railroads;  676  »q.  m. ;  pop,  '80, 10,140,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  rolling. 
The  soil  Is  productive.    Com,  wheat,  and  oats  are  the  staples.    Co.  seat,  Seward. 

lEWABD,  Fhkdkrick  W.  son  of  Wm.  H.;  b.  N.  T.,  1880;  graduated  at  Union 
college,  18U :  admitted  to  the  bar,  1801 ;  aasoHclate  editor  of  ABxiny  Beening  JouttuU 
untQ  1861 ;  assistant  secretary  ot  slate,  U.  B.,  1861-66,  and  again  under  the  athnlnlstra- 
Uon  of  Pieildent  Hayes. 

SBWABIh  William  Hkust,  an  American  Btatesmui,  was  bom  in  Florida,  N.  T., 
Hay  16, 1801.  He  entered  Union  College  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  graduated  In  18S0, 
harlng  also  spent  six  months  of  his  senior  year  teaching  in  Georgia.  In  1632  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  settled  In  Auburn,  N.  Y.  He  soon  distiagnlshed  himself  in 
his  profession,  and  acquired  a  high  reputaUon  for  originality  of  thought  and  Indepen- 
d  3uce  of  actioo.  It  was  about  this  time  also  that  he  became  much  Interested  Id  political 
affairs,  and  his  first  pnblic  work  was  an  addreas  In  which  he  briefly  outlined  the 
history  of  the  so-called  "  Albany  regency"— a  political  clique  who  were  exerting  a  most 
Injurlona  Influence  In  Mate  aifdrs  at  this  time.  Beward  made  such  an  txpo^  of  iheir 
machinery  and  bttrlgues,  that  It  led  to  their  final  overthrow,  hi  1828.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  to  the  State  Benate  by  the  anti-lbsona,  who  at  that  time  were  a  powerful 
majority  In  western  New  York.  Be  was  probably  the  youngest  man  ever  elected  to 
the  Senate,  not  being  quite  thirty,  but  he  soon  became  the  l^er  of  his  party  In  that 
body,  taking  a  prominent  part  In  all  the  debates,  especially  those  relating  to  internal 
Improvementa  and  the  common  school  system.  In  1888  he  made  a  rapid  lour  through 
many  coantrlea  In  Europe,  and  during  his  absence  wrote  a  series  of  some  eighty  letters, 
which  wera  published  animyroooaly  in  the  Jibanff  Ewning  Jouittal.  and  which  added 
mnch  to  Us  leputatlon  wh«i  their  authorship  became  known.  In  1884  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  governor,  but  was  defeated.  About  this  time  he  received  the  lucrative  appoint 
ment  of  agent  of  the  Holland  Laad  Company,  which  gave  him  wealth  and  Influence, 
In  18^  he  was  elected  governor  by  a  large  majori^,  and  his  Bdminislration  was  la 
many  ways  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  any  In  the  history  of  the  state.  Education^ 
Internal  improvements,  publlcworks,  reforms  In  the  courts,  banking,  and  militia  systems, 
the  eitensionofthefranchlse,  and  many  other  equally  important  were  subjects  to  which) 
he  gave  close  attentloa  during  his  term  of  office,  while  hlsvaesBages  to  the  Leglslatui« 
are  regarded  as  models  of  their  kind,  remarkable  alike  for  their  exalted  views  and  their 
comprehensive  grasp  of  tlie  topics  of  the  day.  In  1848,  declining  lenominaiion.  he 
resumed  his  law  practice  in  Auburn.  In  1847  he  was  invited  to  speak  In  New  York 
on  the  life  and  character  of  Daniel  O'Connell,  and  this  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat 
brilliant  oratorical  efforts  of  his  Ufe.  In  1849  he  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  Benate. 
and  at  once  toolc  a  prominent  position  as  the  recognized  leader  of  the  Adminis- 
tration party.  In  1850  he  delivei«d  his  famous  speech  on  the  admission  of  California 
IS  a  state.  In  which  be  made  use  of  the  expression  "  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the 
Constitution,"  that  has  since  acquired  so  wide  a  fame.  Another  of  his  felicitous 
phrases,  which  id  frequentiy  quoted  as  giving  character  to  the  hUtory  of  his  lime,  is 
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from  a  speech  in  Rochester  la  1868,  In  which  he  declared  that  there  was  "  an  Irrepread- 
ble  conflLCt  betweea  opposioK  and  eadnTinff  forces,"  and  that ''  thaU.  S.  mnst  beeoma 
either  enlirolf  slare  or  entTrely  free."  Beside  bis  speecbea  on  the  compromlBea,  be 
delivered  maaj  otltera  on  the  commercial  and  industrial  relations  of  the  conntTy,  all 
of  wldch  aie  noticeable  for  their  practical  character,  the  varietv  and  accnrac}'  of  ataHa- 
tlcs  naed,  and  the  ferrent  lore  of  couutrf  shown.  Indeed,  it  is  said  that  his  speecbea 
on  the  Tariff,  Duties  on  Railroad  Iron,  American  Whale  Pisheries,  Hail  Steamers,  and 
Internal  Improvement  a,  particularly,  the  Padflc  railroad,  were  among  the  moat  power- 
ful argumeats  made  In  behalf  o(  thcwe  meaaures  daring  the  tttaioa.  Anotber  of  the 
measures  which  met  with  bis  eotire  approval  and  auppc«t  waa  the  gratuitous  distribu- 
tion of  public  lands,  since  embodied  lo  the  "  Homestead  Bill."  "  A  home,"  aaid  be, 
"  is  the  first  naccssitj  of  eveij  family  ;  it  is  indispeinable  to  the  education  and  qualifica- 
tion of  citizens."  He  was  re-elected  to  the  Benate  In  1856,  and  tiie  news  of  his 
re  election  was  received  with  demonatraiioos  of  rejoicing  throughout  the  freegtaies. 
In  1359  he  revisited  Europe,  and  extended  hia  tour  to  Egypt  and  Palestine.  In  1800  ho 
was  the  most  conspicuous  candidate  of  the  Repubbcan  party  for  the  presidential 
nomination,  receiving  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  Ha 
was  defeated,  liowever,  by  Ur.  Lincoln,  and  he  soon  afterward  canvassed  the  west  in 
behalf  of  Ur.  Lincoln,  everywhere  commending  him  as  Uie  safest  man  in  the  Union  to 
whom  to  confide  the  cause  of  freedom  against  slavery.  Then  came  the  election,  and 
Seward  waa  made  secretary  of  state,  a  poeition  that  he  filled  for  eight  vears  vriUi  an 
almost  unparalleled  industry,  energy,  and  success.  During  this  period  ne  negotiated 
nearly  forty  treaties,  moat  of  them  of  historic  importance.  Of  these  there  were  Ihreo 
each  with  Qreat  Britain,  Italy,  Mexico,  and  Peru.  Without  doubt,  bis  finest  acts  of 
■tatesmaaship  were  bis  management  of  the  Trent  afFair  ;  bis  dignified  and  determined 
action  at  the  time  of  the  French  invasion  of  Mexico  ;  and  Ihe  purchase  of  the  territory 
of  Alaska,  an  act  of  Judgment  and  foretdgbt  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  public  for 
many  years. 

On  the  14tb  of  April,  1865,  as  the  war  approached  Its  termination,  and  while  Bevaid 
was  confined  to  his  room  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage.  President  Lincoln  was  assassinated 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth,  an  actor  at  a  theatre  In  Washington.  At  the  same  time  another 
assaAdn  named  Paine  penetrated  to  the  room  of  Mr.  Seward,  dangerously  wounded 
his  son,  and  with  a  poniard  inflicted  wounds  upon  him  which  were  at  first  believed  to 
be  fatal,  but  from  which  he  slowly  recovered. 

In  186S  he  made  an  extended  tour  of  California  and  Alaska,  and  in  1870-71  he  made 
a  journey  around  the  world,  and  was  received  everywhere  with  distinction.  He  died 
in  Auburn,  Oct.  10.  1873.  His  speeches  and  orations  are  published  in  four  volumes. 
He  also  wrote  a  Life  of  John  Quinq/  Adama  and  a  Life  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  See  Balier, 
lAfe  of  William  H.  Setnard;  Wellea,  Xinorfn  and  Seuard;  Frederic  W.  Seward 
Williata  U.  Seioarrl,  and  William  IL  Seteard'$  TrawU  Anntiul  the  W&rid,  by  his  adopted 
daughter,  Olive  Risley  Seward. 

8EWXLL,  WiLLiAU  J.,  b.  Ireland,  18SS,  He  emigrated  to  the  17.  S.,  1851 ;  entered 
business  in  Xew  York  ;  went  to  sea  for  some  years ;  and  re-entered  business  life  in. 
Cliicago.  At  the  outbreak  of  tbe  civil  war  he  b^^me  capt.  of  the  5lh  N.  J.  vols.,  and 
at  the  close  was  a  brevet  maj.-gen.  He  was  a  member  of  the  N.  J.  state  senate  for 
nine  years,  ila  pres.  tlireo  years ;  and  was  elected,  as  a  repub.,  to  the  If.  S.  senate,  1881. 

SKWBLT.'BL,  Aplodontia  leporiaa.  Rich.,  an  animal  of  the  size  and  general  appearance 
of  the  musk-rat,  having  the  pecuilsirity  of  rootless  molar  teeth.  It  has  a  reddish-brown 
color,  amall  eyes,  short  tail,  strong  jawa,  and  a  plump  body.  It  inhabila  the  n.w.  coast 
of  North  America,  paritcularly  the  region  of  iSiget's  sound.  The  natives  use  the  ekin 
as  an  article  of  dresa    The  animal  lives  In  families  or  herds  and  makes  extenaive  boi- 

U  W IR S-K AUUIH E,  one  of  the  most  important  inventions  of  this  centnry.  Uke  Mm 
stocking- frame,  which  in  principle  it  closely  resembles,  we  owe  it  to  Uie  Ingenuity  of  a 
poor  mechanic,  striving  to  lessen  the  labor  which  he  saw  was  a  real  hardship  opon 
fcia  wife  and  other  poor  women.  Blias  Howe,  a  native  of  Maasachuselta,  eurrouDded  by 
a  young  family,  for  whom  he  was  obliged  to  labor  during  tlie  day,  devoted  his  ailer- 
hours  to  the  construction  of  a  aewing-machine.  This  was  about  the  year  1841,  and  hia 
career  since  that  period  up  to  the  present  time  forms  a  striking  chapter  in  the  aanale  of 
inteitigent  labor,  and  furnishes  another  proof  of  the  saying  that  "  fact  is  stranger  than 
fiction."  After  Incessant  labor,  during  the  latter  part  of  which  he  and  his  family  wer« 
Indebted  to  a  friend  for  thff  means  of  aubaiatence,  be  completed  the  flrat  working  aewiu- 
machine,  the  patent  for  which  was  granted  to  tihn  in  Hay,  1841.  He  did  not  suooeed  ui 
inducing  the  people  of  hia  own  conntry  to  see  Hie  Talue  of  his  pateot,  and  went  tO' 
England,  where,  after  patentiDg  it  there  also,  he  mA  with  so  modi  discouragement 
that  he  sold  the  patent  for  £260  and  a  royalty  of  £8  per  machine  to  a  staymak^,  lb. 
Thomas  of  Cheapslde,  London,  who  used  it  snccemfully  in  his  own  budness,  but  did  so 
little  toward  tnaUng  it  public  that  for  several  yeara  its  eiistenoe  was  only  known  lo  a 
very  few  individuaT  manufsctureia.  When  Howe  reached  his  own  country  agwn,  he 
found  hia  American  patent  pirated  by  a  wealthy  company;  but  wiUi  admlr^de  spiritbe 
asserted  hisririits,  and  succeeded  in  eatabiishing  than;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
Us  talent,  industiy,  and  perseverance  were  rewarded,  for  he  became  a  wealthy  maa 
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Sewing  and  Embboidery  Machinery. — i,  a.  Basting  stitches.     3,  4,  Basting  machine. 

machine.  9.  Wilcox  &  Gibbs' single-thread  chain-stitch  machine.  10,  11.  Two-tl>: 
machine.  14.  Machine  for  heavy  work.  15.  16.  Wheeler  &  Wilson's  sewing  mat 
ao,  Hetnmer.  ai.  Corder.  21,23.  Double-thread  chain-alitch,  24.  Grover&Hii! 
27.  Heilmann's  embroidering  machine. 


„(.  S.  6.  SiDgle-thread  chaia-atitch;  7,  formation  thereof.  8.  Heyer's  (simplest  form  of)  sewing 
^ttiead  back  etitch  (or  quilt-stitch);  12,  its  fonnation  on  bobbin  machines.  13.  "  No-tension  " 
g,,H-hines.  17,  18.  Formation  of  Mitches  by  Wheeler  &  Wilson  machines.  19.  Presser  foot. 
■   iijter'9  sewing  machine.      25.  Slioematcers'  sewing  machine.      a6.  Automatic  hand-machine. 
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Howe's  machine  worked  wbet  U  called  the  lock-stitcb,  but  Bince  bis  Invention  became 
knowQ  numerous  improve menls  and  modiflcatiooa  liave  been  introduced  by  otbei 
inventors.  Tlie  principal  of  these  are  aa  followu:  1.  MaeMntt  wMch  leie  wttA  (me  thread; 
of  witidt  one  kind  makes  Ihe  l/nvugh-aTUi-f/trotigh  or  ihoeviaJcer'e  ttitch,  the  Lliread  being 
held  and  puslied  through  with  pincers,  one  pair  oa  each  eide  of  the  material  to  be  sewD. 
The  Deedte  ia  pointed  at  each  end,  and  being  pushed  through  bv  the  piucera  on  one  side, 
is  taken  hold  ot  by  tlie  correapouding  pair  on  the  other,  and  the  thread  is  Ihua  pulled 
through  backwards  and  forwards.  Only  a  small  length  of  thread  can  t>e  used  by  Ibifl 
machine,  hence  it  is  of  but  limited  application.  2.  Another  single-thread  machine  makes 
the  running-alMteh.  In  this,  the  ne«dle  is  stationary,  and  receives  a  continuous  supply  of 
thread  from  a  reel;  two  small.toolhed  wheels  are  so  arranged  that  their  teeth,  prensing 
into  one  another,  crimp  the  two  piecesof  cloth,  and  push  them  forward  against  the  point 
of  tlie  needle,  which,  as  it  gets  filled,  is  relieved  by  the  operator,  who  keeps  drawing  the 
sewn  cloth  off  at  the  eye-end  of  the  needle.  This  machine  answers  admirably  in  cases 
wliere  loose  tacking  is  required.  It  is  the  invention  of  nn  American  of  the  name  of  Bast- 
wick,  who  introduced  it  into  England  in  1844.  8.  Thft  ekain  or  lajnbour  itiCeA  is  also  a 
slDgle-tlircod  stitch,  the  machine  for  which  was  invented  by  M.  Thimmonier,  a  French- 
man, in  1843.  In  tlils,  tlie  thread  is  looped  upon  ilaeU  by  means  of  a  curved  eliultia 
after  it  has  passed  through  the  cloth. 
This  kind  of  stitcli.  Ibougti  very  use- 
ful for  some  kinds  of  work,  is  ea^lr 
pulled  out.  4.  Wheeler  &  WUbod'b 
ee wing- machine,  another  American 
invention,  has  acquired  the  greatest 
reputation  In  other  countries.  It  is  a 
double-thread  machine,  and  besides 
the  vertical  eye -pointed  needle,  haa 
a  curved  shultle  or  hook  (fig.  1,  a) 
working  IkIow,  with  a  revolving 
reel,  b,  mside  its  curve.  The  reel  is 
of  metal,  each  side  )>eing  convex 
externally;  and  so  adjusted  on  tiie 
axle,  that  the  edges  are  so  near 
togetlier  as  to  admit  only  one  thick- 
ness of  the  thread  lo  pass  through  ~.  .  »„  .  .^  • 
{fig.  2).  The  side  view  of  the  whole  ""'■  '™->-  "»■'■ 
arrangement  is  seen  in  flg.  8.  It  fits  easily  within  the  nearly  circular  hook,  and  rive> 
off  its  thread  as  required.  The  thread  passes  partly  round  the  outer  edge  ot  the  hook 
upon  a  slightly. grooved  bevel  (a,  flg.  8),  which  forms  a  loop,  and  passes  it  iKlweeu  the 
needle  and  the  thread  which  it  carries  with  it  in  descending;  the  loop  is  held  in  position 
as  the  needle  a.scends,  and  the  cloth  being  moved  on,  the  next  descent  of  the  needle 
takes  it  through  the  loop  and  receives  another  lielnw  it.  which  rcr<li-rB  the  first  one 
tightly  locked.  The  lock  stitch,  the  chain  stitch,  and  the  buttonhole  stitch  are  the  only 
stitches  produced  by  macldnes.  Among  the  prominent  sewing-machines  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Qrover  &  Baker  machine,  the  Singer  machine,  and  the  Wilcox  &  Gibbs 
machine.  Sewing-machines  have  been  patented  in  America  and  England  by  another 
American  named  Blake  fur  aewing  the  soles  on  boota  and  shoes;  and  so  rapid  are  they 
in  their  work,  tliat  it  is  said  during  the  war  in  the  United  States  as  many  as  150  pairs  of 
soles  tiave  l)een  sewed  on  army  boots  in  one  day  by  a  single  machine.  Special  sewing- 
machines  are  also  in  use  for  sewing  the  upper  leathers  of  boots  and  shoes,  for  gloves, 
for  embroidery,  and  various  other  purposes. 

SEXAGEB'IIU  SmniAY  (Lai.  aeragmma,  I.e.,  die;  the  60th  day),  the  second  Sunday 
before  Lent,  and  rouglily  reckoned  the  90th  day  before  Easier. 

BEZAGEB'IICAI  a  mode  of  arithmetical  calculation  introduced  by  the  ancient  Greek 
astronomers,  enpecially  by  Ptolemy  Iq.v.),  into  astronomical  and  geometrical  reckoning. 
It  was  founded  upon  the  divisioa  of  the  circle  into  360  parts,  and,  the  radius  being  nearly 
I  ot  the  circumference,  was  considered  to  contain  60  of  these  parta  or  de^ees._  Con- 
tinuing the  same  mode  of  subdivision,  each  deitree  (")  on  the  radius  was  divided  into  00 
minutes  ().  each  minute  into  80  seconds  (').  and  tliirds  ("'),  fourths  (""),  etc..  foUowed 
in  the  same  relation  to  each  other.  Addition  and  subtraction  are  not  altered  in  Ihia 
method  but  multiplication,  division,  and  the  extraction  of  roots  are  so  to  a  considerable 
extent.  Multiplication,  the  most  used  of  these  three  operaUons.  was  carried  on  in  the 
descending  scale,  as  in  the  following  example,  where  \a.°  fl'  xC"  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
««*  in'  yi  .  or  (substituting  Arabic  numerals)  81*  4'  37'  by  29°  Iff  64'; 
81°      4'    87' 

39°    Iff     54^ 

"896° "iW  7«3' 

S5ff    72'  486'" 

1674'  aia-"  1458"" 

899°  674'  3,629'  702  '  1458""  =  910*  56'  31'  6"'  18™ 
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reaults  placed  another  step  to  the  right.  This  urrangemeDt  proceeds  on  the  principto 
that  the  product  of  degrees  by  minutes  gives  minules;  of  minutes  bv  miautes,  aecooda; 
«t  minutes  bj  seconds,  thirds;  and,  in  general,  the  denomination  of  a  product  1b  indi- 
cated by  the  sum  of  the  marks  Buperposed  on  the  two  factors.  The  columns  are  added 
and  rearranged  bj  reduction  (q.t.).  This  system,  diough  clumsy  and  intiicale,  was  a 
great  improvement,  m  regards  facility  and  accuncj,  on  the  former  Qreek  method ;  and 
ao  much  was  It  admired  that  succeeding  geometers  founded  on  it  a  complete  system  of 
general  calculation,  and  a  work  on  sexagesimal  computation  whs  written  by  Barlaam, 
who  died  in  1348,  It  is  almost  unnecessary  1o  slate  that  the  terms  minutM,  seconds, 
thirds,  etc..  here  employed  only  denote  sixtieths,  sixtie^  of  sixtieths,  etc,  and  have  lu 
«Ut«r  tigmfieation;  further,  that  the  deerees,  minutes,  and  seconds  in  the  multiplier  are, 
for  the  time  being,  merely  abstract  units  and  parta  of  units.  The  operation  of  modem 
arithmetic  known  as  dvodedmoi  maMpUealioa  is  efFected  in  the  same  way,  the  subdivi- 
■ions  being  twelfths  in  place  of  sixtielha. 

SEXTAVT,  an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  distance  of  objects  by  means  of 
reflection.  Thoprineipie  of  its  construction  d(^)ends  upon  the  theorem,  QtatifarayofUghi 
uafftr  d/nii)ia  nfleetiea,  A»  angle  between  th*  original  ray  and  tU  dire^um  aftar  the  leeond 
mfleetion  it  dovUe  that  of  the  angle  made  by  the  reflecting  lurfaee*.  Thus  let  A  and  B  (fig.  1) 
be  two  mirrora  perpendicular  to  the  same  plane,  and  inclined  to  each  other,  and  let  SA  be 
a  ray  of  light,  which  falling  upon  A  is  reflected  on  B,  and  re-reflected  in  the  direction 
BC,  then  ACB  is  the  an^le  between  the  original  and  finally  reflected  rays,  and  ADB  is 
the  angle  between  the  mirrors.  Now,  as  the  an^e  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence Z BAP  =  ZBAD,  and  /L  QBA  =  ZDBC;  but.;:  EBC  =  Z  BAC+  zBCA  = 

iZ  BAD  +  z  DAC)  +  z  BGA  =  (zBAD  +  z  8AF)  +  z  BOA  =  2  Z  BAD  -f-  z 
ICA;  and  Z.  EBC  also  =  Z  EBD  +  ZDBC  =  Z  EBD  -|-  .^QBA  =  3  Z  EBP  =  3  Z 
BAD  -j- 3  ZBDA;  therefore  Z  BCA  =  2  Z  BDA,  wliich  proves  the  truth  of  the  the& 
rem.     The  Instrument  of  which  this  theorem  is  the  principle  is  a  brass  sector  of  a  circle 
in  outline;  the  sector  lieing  the  sixth  part  of  a  coniplel« 
circle,  for  which  reason  the  instrument  is  called  a  •ezfanl 
Fig.  %  shows  the  essentials  of  Its  construction ;  AMN  is  tbe 
sector  whose  curved  side,  MIN.  is  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
'    cle;  A  is  one  mirror  wholly  silvered,  placed  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  of  the  sector,  and  on,  and  in  line  with,  the 
limb  AI,  which  is  movable  round  a  joint  at  or  near  A;  B 
is  the  o^er  mirror,  also  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  tba 
instrument,  and  silvered  on  the  lower  half  only,  the  upper 
half  beine  transparent;  E  is  an  eyelet-hole  or  smnll  lele- 
',  scope.    The  graduation  runs  from  N  to  H  (on  a  slip  of  sil- 
ver, platinum,  or  gold  let  into  the  rim),  and  is  so  sidjuBtMl 
that  when  the  movable  limb  is  drawn  toward  N  tul  tbe 
mirrors  A  and  B  are  parallel,  the  index,  which  is  carried  at 
the  foot  of  the  movable  limb  is  opposite  Eero  on  the  grad' 
uation.     If  we  suppose  that  this  zero-point  isat  N.  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  angle  between  the  mirrors  is  equal  to  tbe 
angle  NAI ;  and  agaio,  if  inst^uj  of  graduating  from  0°  at 
N  to  60°  at  M,  which  is  the  proper  graduation  Kir  the  sixth 
part  of  a  circle,  the  graduation  be  made  from  0°  to  190°, 
that  is.  each  half-degree  being  marked  as  a  degree,  and 
Pjq  I,  similarlv  of  its  aliouot  parts,   then  the  angle  NAI,  read 

off  by  the  index  at  I,  will  show  at  once  the  angle  between 
the  incident  and  floally  reflected  rays.     The  mode  of  using  the  sextant  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  eye  to  the  telescope  or  eyelet  hole,  and  observing  one  object  directly  through  tbo 
unsilvered  part  of  B,  and  then  moving  the  index  till  the  image 
of  the  other  object,  reflected  from  A  upon  the  silvered  part  of 
B,  coiacidt-s  with,  or  is  opposite  to  the  first  object,  then  the  * 

angle,  read  off  at  I,  gives  the  angle  between  the  objects.  For 
additional  accuracy,  a  vernier  is  attached  to  the  foot  of  the 
movable  limb. 

The  sextant  is  capable  of  very  general  application,  but  its 
chief  use  is  on  board  dtip  to  observe  the  alUtude  of  the  sun, 
the  lunar  distances,  etc.,  in  order  to  determine  the  latitude  and 
longitude.  For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  have  slsined 
glasses  Interposed  between  the  mirrors  A  and  B,  to  reduce  the 
HUn's  brightness.     These  glasses  [generally  three  in  number)  are  _ 

hinged  on  the  side  AM,  so  that  they  may  be  interposed  or  not  at  .      ■ 

pleasure.  B  is  the  glass  througli  whicii  the  horizon  is  perceived,  and  baa  hence 
received  the  name  of  the  Itorizon-glau;  while  the  other  mirror,  from  Its  being  attached 
to  the  Index-llrob,  is  called  the  index-glam. 

The  sextant  is  liable  to  three  chief  errors  of  adjustment;  1°  if  the  indei-glaas  be  not 


perpeadloularto  thepUoeof  the  instnimeiit;  3°  if  the  horizon-glaaa  be  not  peroendiculsr 
to  uw  pluie  of  the  instrument;  and  8°  If,  when  the  mirrors  are  pBni11e1(whiclii8  the  case 
when  a  very  distant  tiodj,  such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  is  observea  directly  through  B,  and 
found  to  coincide  with  its  image  in  the  lower  part  of  BJ,  the  index  does  not  point  accu- 
rately to  0°  1  this  last  is  called  the  index-error,  and  is  either  allowed  for,  or  is  remedied 
by  means  of  a  screw,  which  mores  the  index  in  the  limb  AI,  the  latter  being  Btationary. 
"The  fiist  (WO  errors  are  also  frequently  remedied  by  means  of  screws  working  agwist  a 
apring,  but  in  the  best  instruments  the  maker  himself  fixes  the  glasses  in  their  proper 
positfon.— Ttie  madrajtt  differs  from  the  sextant  only  in  having  its  arc  the  fourth  part 
of  a  circle,  and  being  consequently  graduated  from  0  to  180°;  the  oelaat  contains  4d°, 
and  is  graduated  from  0°  to  90°;  while  the  repeating-dirde,  which  is  a  complete  circle,  is 
graduated  fromO°  to  730°.  A  common  form  of  tlie  sextant  is  the  "snuff-box"  sextant, 
wliich  is  circular  in  shape,  and  as  it  can  be  conveulently  carried  in  the  pocket,  is  the 
form  most  Ireguently  used  by  land-suireyors. 

The  idea  of  a  rejecting  instrument,  on  the  principle  of  the  sextant,  was  first  ^veu 
toj  Hooke  about  1666;  but  the  first  instrument  aeecrvmg  the  name  was  invented  by  John 
Hadley  (q.T.)  early  in  the  summer  of  1780,  and  a  second,  and  much  improved  form  of  it, 
'waa  nude  by  him  a  short  afterward.  Halley,  at  a  meeting  of  the  royal  society,  claimed 
for  Kewton  the  priority  of  invention;  and  m  Oct.,  1730,  a  Philadelphlan,  named  God- 


frey, also  asserted  his  claim  as  the  original  inventor,  but  that  learned  body  decided  that 
Kewton's  clum  waa  unsupported  b^  even  probable  evidence,  and  that  Hadley's  and 
Godfrey's  Inventions  were  both  original,  but  that  the  aecond  form  (which  is  almost  ttie 
the  same  as  the  common  sextant  now  employed)  of  Hadley's  instrument  was  far  superior 
to  bis  first  form  and  to  Qodliey'a.    See  Uluo.,  Cinci^  stc,  vdL  UL 

nXTOV  (corrupted  from  Sacribtam,  q.v.).  is  a  parochial  officer  in  EDziand,  whose 
duty  Is  to  take  care  of  the  things  belonging  to  divine  worship.  He  is  usuafly  chosen  by 
the  inhabitants,  but  often  alM  by  the  minister  or  the  churchwardens,  the  mode  of 


appointment  being  regulated  by  the  custom  of  each  parish.  He  sometimes  also  holds  the 
office  of  parish-clerk.  Women  have  occasionally  been  appointed  sextons,  this  being  one 
of  the  omces  which  women  may  fill,  and  they  also  liave  a  vote  in  elections.    The  offlce 


__  a  freehold  offlce  for  life,  except  in  the  new  parishes  under  church-building  ai_._, 

duty  is  to  keep  the  church  clean,  swept,  and  adorned;  to  open  the  pens;  to  make  and 
fill  up  the  graves;  to  prevent  any  disturbance  in  church.  The  salary  is  paid  by  the 
churuiwan^ns,  and  as  to  amount  depends  on  custom.  In  Scotland  the  beaole  performs 
elmilar  duties,  and  is  appointed  by  the  heritors. 

flSXTUFUtl,  in  music.    When  a  note  is  divided  into  six  parts  instead  of  the  usual 
division  into  four — as,  for  instance,  a  minim  into  six  quavers,  or  a  crotchet  into  six 


triplet  (q.v.),  with  each  of  Ita  notes  subdivldod  into  two:  [ 


into  its  component  two  triplets  thus: 


B  EIDISIOUK,  lived  in  tbe  first  half  of  the  8d  c,  and  connected   himself 

^tb  the  school  of  the  Bropirics.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Herodotus  of  Tarsus  who  waa 

Erobably  contemporary  with  Galen.  Nothing  is  Enown  concerning  his  life,  except  that 
e  was  a  physician,  and  of  the  school  of  the  Empirics;  hut  In  his  writings  his  philo- 
sophical opinions  are  sufficiently  clear.  His  first  work,  the  celebrated  Pyrrlumian 
ImaginaHoTu,  is  a  repository  of  the  doctrines  of  the  skeptics,  his  second,  In  11  books, 
attempts  to  refute  everv  item  of  positive  knowledge  that  man  has  ever  acquired.  Both 
workscomblnedfurnishlhebest  account  extant  of  ancient  skeptical  thought  and  its  meth- 
ods of  assailing  all  manner  of  opinions.  Though  occa«onally  sinking  into  mere  dispute 
about  words,  Bextus  generally  hunts  down  with  sharp  and  persevering  pursuit  eveir 
idea,  real  or  supposed^  and  subjects  ft  to  skeptical  distillations.  Skepticism,  he  says,  is 
the  disposition  to  doubt  of  everything  beyond  mere  phenomena,  and  be  adheres  rigidly 
to  his  definition.  It  surprises  thinking  men  to  find  tbat  the  same  problems  which,  16 
centuries  ago,  perplexed  philosophers,  are  still  tasking  Hie  brains  and  exciting  the  feel- 
ings of  their  successors,  at  the  present  day,  and  that  essentially  there  is  no  new  skepti- 
dam  onder  the  sun. 

KETCHELIEI'  COCOA-ITUT,  or  Bousls  CocoA-Nirr,  Lodoieea  teydieUarum,  a  nalm,  of 
which  the  fruit  has  some  resemblance  to  a  cocoa-nut,  although  it  belongs  to  a  aifferent 
tribe  of  palms,  being'  allied  to  the  Palmyra  palm.  It  is  found  only  in  the  Seychelles 
islands;  and  Uie  fruit,  wafted  by  the  winds  to  the  shores  of  the  Maldive  islands,  or 
found  floating  in  the  Indian  ocean,  was  long  the  subiect  of  many  ridiculous  fables,  and 
is  still  an  object  of  interest  and  curiosity,  and  as  sucn  one  of  the  minor  articles  of  com- 
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DieiGe.  The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  BO  or  60  ft.,  with  ft  tuft  of  imtneOBe  le«ve& 
Th«  wood  and  the  leaves  are  used  for  a  varietj  of  purposes,  like  tboee  of  oUicr  palms. 
The  ' '  cabbage"  or  termiual  bud  is  eaten.  The  fnut  U  uftea  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half 
long,  in  shape  like  a  melon,  its  outer  husk  groen,  the  interior  near  the  base  divided  into 
two  parts,  at  first  filled  with  a  white  sweet  jetiv,  which  cbangw  into  a  wliite  horaj  kcar> 
uel.  The  shells  an:  used  for  making  veaaeb  oi  various  kiiuu,  often  beautifully  carved 
and  ornamented. 

SETCHELLBB  IBLAiniB,  situated  nearly  in  the  center  of  the  Indian  ocean,  between 
B'SO'-SMB'  s.  lat.,  and  65°20'-W20'e.  long.,agroup  of  more  than  80  isles,  restinK  on 
an  exlensive  bank  of  sand  snd  coral,  and  forming  the  most  Important  of  Ihe  depenaen- 
des  to  the  colony  of  Mauritius.  The  principal  are  Mahe,  Praslin,  Silhouette,  La  Digne, 
Curieuse,  St.  Anne.  A.ux  Cerfs,  Frigate,  Marianne,  Lonmie,  and  Du  Sud  Est.  MahS, 
the  most  considerable  and  populous  of  the  group,  and  the  seat  of  government,  Is  16  m. 
long,  and  from  8  to  5  broad.  The  it^lande  are  mountainous,  often  rising  abruptly  from 
Ihe  sea,  and  arc  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant  verdure;  one  of  ti>c  peaks,  named 
Mont  Blanc,  in  Mulit',  attains  an  altilude  of  3,240  fpei.  The  principal  port  is  Victoria, 
on  the  n.e.  side  of  the  island  of  Mahe,  Ihe  houses  <if  which  used  to  be  built  chiefly  of 
wood;  but  now  coral  is  uulvereaily  employed.  Coral  isprowing  veiy  rapidly  all  round 
this  group  of  islands.  At  fort  Victoria,  where  tlie  soundings  were  recently  given  at  7 
fathoms,  llie  coral  has  piled  ilsclf  up  to  within  3}  fathoms  of  the  surface.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  fort  Victoria  there  is  a  beautiful  church  built  of  coral.  Many  Improvements 
have  been  made  also  in  otheis  of  these  small  islands. 

The  Beychellcs  islands  were  known  to  the  early  Portuguese  navlcatore,  who  l>eatowed 
on  them  the  titles  of  isles  de  Mascarenbas;  subsequently  the  French  renamed  them  iles 
la  Bourdonnais,  and  finally  changed  llieir  appellation  in  honor  of  the  count  Heiault  de 
Seychelles.  They  were  first  sellled  by  the  French  in  1756,  who  commenced  the  cultiva- 
tion of  spices,  tinder  circumstances  so  favorable  as  to  induce  a  belief  in  a  lucrative  com- 
petition with  the  more  easterly  colonies  of  the  Dutch,  The  immunity  of  the  Seychelles 
islands  from  Ihe  hurricanes  which  periodically  visit  the  neighboring  seas  rendered  them 
peculiarly  suited  for  this  puipose,  which,  however,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the  sui- 
cidal destruction  of  the  sptce-plants  by  the  ITreiicii  occupants,  to  prevent  their  falling 
iulo  the  hands  of  the  English  in  1778.  The  cultivation  is  now  checked  by  insufficiency 
of  labor.  On  the  ceaeion  of  Mauritius  the  Seychelles  isianda  were  finally  taken  poai^es- 
slon  of  by  Great  Britain.  The  islands  produce  a  large  quantity  of  timber  suitable  for 
ship-builiiing  purposes;  and  the  Seychelles  cocoa-nut,  which  is  indigenous  only  in  the 
Seychelles  islands,  and  the  nuta,  leaves,  elc,  of  which  are  applied  to  a  great  variety  of 
domestic  purposes  by  the  natives.  Sugar  is  cultivated  to  a  small  extent  Cotton . 
Sourishes  here,  but  its  cultivation  has  declined  since  the  abolition  of  slaveij.  The 
chocolate  plant  and  vanilla  are  grown,  and  tortoise-shell  is  among  the  articles  of  com* 
merce.     Area  of  group,  100  sq.  m. ;  pop,  '«!,  ]0,44O. 

flETPFASTH,  GrsTAv,  d.d.,  pii.d.,  b.  Ueblgau,  Saxony,  1708;  studied  at  Leipsic 
university,  where  he  was  professor  extraordinary  of  archsology,  iaW-55.  Em^cMlng 
to  America,  he  was  professor  in  the  Lutheran  seminary  In  St.  Xouig,  Uo.,  1S5&-71.  In 
]8j7  he  published  at  New  York  a  Samiaary  oj  Recesi  Diacoveria  in  SibiiaU  Chronoioffs, 
C'ltiveri^il  Uiaivnf,  ajid  Kgyplian  Arcliaology,  in  English  and  German.  His  works  m 
German  and  Latin  are  very  numerotis.     He  d.  1685. 

SETWOXTB,  a  city  in  Jackson  co.,  Ind.;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the 
EvanHvlile  and  Richmond,  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  I.,ouls  rail- 
roads; 59  milea  s.  of  Indianapolis.  It  has  ttour,  woolen,  planing,  and  hominy  mills, 
furniture  and  cigar  factories,  the  machine  shops  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwest- 
cm  railroad,  public  library,  high  school,  electric  lights,  national  and  state  banks,  and 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers.    Pop.  '90,  6337. 

8ETIf  Oint,  Fauilt  op.  This  family,  whose  history  is  larirely  interwoven  wtth  that 
of  England,  was  originallv  settled  at  St.  Maur — whence  its  name— in  Nonnandy. 
Coming  over  to  England,  the  Seymours  obtained  lands  in  Monmoulhahire  as  early  as 
llie  beginning  of  the  18lh  century,  Thev  acquired  estates  at  Hatch  Bcauchamp.  Somcr 
t^Ishirc.  by  marrying  an  heiress  of  the  Beauchamps  early  in  the  15th  century.  In  1497 
we  llnd  the  head  of  the  family,  sir  John  Seymour,  employed  in  suppressing  the  insur- 
rection of  lonl  Audley  and  the  Cornish  rebels,  and  subsequently  accompanying  king 
Benry  VIH.  to  bis  wars  in  France,  and  to  the  field  of  the  cloth  of  gold.  Of  tlie  issue 
of  this  worthy  knight  one  daughter  became  the  wife  of  Henrv  VIII.,  and  mother  of 
Edward  VI. ;  one  son,  Thoma-.  created  lord  Seymour  of  Suaeley,  liccame  lord  higb 
admiral  of  England,  and  the  second  husband  of  Henry's  widow  [Catherine  Parr),  and 
ended  his  life  on  the  scaffold,  l>eiiLg  attainlcd  of  high  treason.  Sir  John's  eldest  son, 
Edward,  who  held  many  high  posiiions  in  the  court  of  Henry,  was  created  lord  Sey- 
mour of  Hache,  and  duke  of  Somerset  in  1548-47.  He  had  been  sent  into  France  by 
Henry  to  settle  the  disputed  question  of  the  border  of  the  English  posseasinus  there,  and 
secured  the  confidence  of  the  king  so  far  that  be  was  left  by  aim  one  of  his  executora 
and  one  of  tlie  council  of  the  young  prince  Edward.  He  was  aubsequently  made  lord 
high  treasurer,  and  eventually  "protector  and  governor  of  the  King  and  his  realms." 
(Sec  Edward  VI.)  His  sulisequent  fall,  after  a  two  years'  tenure  of  his  all  but  r^;a1 
power  by  the  influence  of  Duilley,  enrl  of  Warwick,  and  duke  of  Northumberland,  was 
followed  by  an  attainder  of  his  honors,  which  was  not  reversed  for  more  tlian  a  century 
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The  eldest  son  of  the  protector  by  hta  second  marriage,  being  created  by  Elizabeth  e«) 
*f  Hertford,  married  the  lady  Catharine  Grey,  n  grand-niece  of  Henry  VIII.,  iiater  of 
tbo  unfortunate  lady  Jane  Grey— a  marriage  which  entailed  on  liim  a  long  imprisonment 
and  a  heavy  fine,  HIb  grandion,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  earldom  of  Hertford,  waa 
also  sent  to  prison  In  the  tower  of  London  for  marrying  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  cousin 
of  Jam^  I.  of  England ;  hut  subsequently,  playing  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  royal  cause 
In  the  civil  wars,  obtained  in  his  own  favor  a  reversal  of  Ills  ancestor's  attainder  (sea 
above),  and  in  I6«0  took  his  seat  In  the  house  of  peers  as  second  duke  of  Bomerset, 
although  the  descendants  of  the  first  duke,  by  his  first  marriage,  were  then  in  existence 
lie  died  in  1675.  and  his  ducal  title  passed  to  a  cousin,  on  whose  death  it  was  inheriled 
by  Charles  Seymour,  known  in  history  as  the  "proud  duke  of  Bomerset,"  a  nobleman 
whose  style  of  living  was  ostentatious  and  haughty  in  the  extreme,  and  who  filled  severa! 
high  posts  in  the  courts  of  Charles  II.,  William  III.,  and  Anae.  He  married  the  heiress 
of  the  Perries,  hy  whom  he  had  a  son,  Algernon,  7th  duke,  who  was  created  eart  of 
Northumberiand,  with  remainder  to  his  son-in-law,  sir  Hugh  Smithson,  the  ancestor  of 
the  present  Percy  line.  On  the  death  of  this  duke  a  curious  peerage  case  arose,  the  title 
being  claimed  by  the  deacendanla  of  the  first  duke  by  his  Bret  marriage,  on  the  failure 
of  the  youDBer  branch;  and  the  altoniey-general  havmg  reported  in  favor  of  the  claim, 
sir  Edward  Seymour  took  hia  seat  in  the  house  of  peers  as  8th  duke. 

SEYWnnt,  Geokob  Fbauklin,  b.  New  York,  1S29  ;  graduated  nt  Columbia  allege, 
1850.  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary,  Protestant  Episcopal,  1S54;  was  a  mis- 
sionary  at  Dobba'  Ferry  for  several  years;  principal  of  St.  Stephen  s  college,  Annandale, 
1880;  pastor  of  St.  John's  church,  Brooklyn,  1863;  ■elected  profeawr  of  church  Tiistory 
In  the  general  thoolo^coi  scminaTT;  chosen  bishop  of  Illinois  in  1S74.  but  failed  of  con- 
firmation by  the  general  convention;  was  chosen  dean  of  tbo  seminary  in  1875,  and 
bishop  of  Sprmgflold,  lU.,  in  187a 

BETMOm,  HoRATto,  iJ.D.,b.  N.  Y.,  1810 1  received  onacodemic education,  stodicd 
Uw,  but  did  not  practlc&  He  devoted  himself  after  1832  to  the  settlement  of  the  pater- 
nal estate;  and  in  1841  went  to  the  state  assembly,  to  which  he  was  re-elected  three 
times,  belnar  speaker  in  1843.  In  1352  he  wua  elected  governor  of  the  state  and  again 
in  1802,  ana  was  earnest  in  employing  his  power  and  infiuence  for  the  proaecution  of 
the  war  for  the  union,  and  especially  in  suppressing  the  draft  riots  in  18S3.  In  18SS  he 
leceived  the  nomination  of  the  demooratic  party  for  the  presidency,  with  Gen.  Franris 


P.  Blair.  Jr.,  as  vicejiresldenL    The  ticket  was  defeated  by  Grant  uid  Colfax.    Hr. 

Seymour  then  remained  in  retirement  on  his  farm  at  Deerfleld.  N.  Y.,  near  Utica, 
although  his  Lame  was  prominently  con^dered  for  the  democratic  nomination  for  prcai- 
deat  in  1B80.  He  became  president  of  the  national  dairymen's  association,  and  of  the 
prison  association  or'  the  United  States  ;  he  devoted  much  attention  to  agricultural 
questions,  and  frequently  delivered  addresses  before  agricultural  bodies.  His  reputation 
waa  that  of  a  profound  auteamon  and  astute  puUtidaa.     He  d.  1886. 

BBmOUS,  Thohab  D&T,  born  in  Hudson,  Ohio,  In  1848,  graduated  from  Western 
Reserve  College  in  1870 ;  studied  at  Leipzig  and  Berlin,  1870-72  i  was  profeaaor  of  Greek 
at  Western  iieserve  College  from  1872  to  1880,  when  he  was  appointed  to  his  present 
position  of  professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  College.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  llanaging  Com- 
mittee of  tbe  American  School  of  Classical  Study  at  AUiens,  an  editor-in. chief  of  the 
College  Series  of  Greek  authors,  and  one  of  the  American  editors  of  the  Claasical  Ilefiew. 
He  has  published  Seiecied  Odt^  qf  Pi luiar  {lSii2) ;  Inirodueli/M  to  Htnaeric  Lunffunget  and 
YerK  (1885) ;  Hamtrt  Ilia4,  Booka  I-lII  {188'?);  Voeaimlary  to  tlia  firtt  tix  bookt  oftha 
JUad  (1889);  Omitr't  Hiad,  Book*  JF-r/(1890},  and  articles  in  various  periodicals. 

8BT1I0VS,  Thouab  Haht,  1808-68 ;  b.  Conn,;  atudied  at  the  military  academy,  Mtd- 
dletown.  Conn.-  practised  law,  and  was  made  Judge  of  probate.  In  1837  he  edited  the 
fyfertonian,  a  democratic  newspaper  ;  In  1843  waa  a  member  of  conKresa  ;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  tbe  Mexican  war,  volunteered  and  rose  to  be  taaj.  and  colonel.  In 
1850-58  ne  was  governor  of  Connecticut ;  and  1863-67  minister  to  Russia. 

BETMOVB,  TnuHAN,  b,  Vt.,  1824 ;  graduated  at  West  Point,  and  served  through  the 
Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  was  under  Mai.  Anderson  at  Fort  Sumter  in  1861 ; 
afterwards  commanded  a  briffade  under  Meade,  led  a  diviaiou  at  the  assault  on  Fort  Wag- 
ner Id  1863,  commanded  an  expedition  to  Florida  In  1864,  and  a  division  tn  the  lUcli- 
iQond  campaign.     He  was  brevetted  maj.-gen.,  U.  S.  army;  retired,  ISTfl.     D.  1801. 

STOBZA,  a  celebrated  Italian  family,  which  played  a  most  important  part  in  the, 
affairs  of  Italy  during  the  15th  and  16tb  centuries,  swayed  the  destinies  of  northern 
Italy  for  many  years,  and  allied  itself  with  the  flrst  sovereign  houses  in  Europe.  Its 
founder  was  a  peasant  of  Cotlgnola,  In  the  liomagna,  hy  name  Otaeomo,  or  Miatb 
(sometimes  combined  by  historians  into  Oiaeomuezo)  Aiiendolo  (born  18fl9),  who  deserted 
bia  trade  of  wood-cutting  to  become  a  "  condotticre,"  and  by  his  intelligence  and  cour< 
age  rose  to  a  high  position  In  the  band  to  which  he  belonged.  Count  Alberigo  de  Bor- 
buno,  the  founder  of  Italian  "condottierism,"  bestowed  upon  him,  on  account  of  his 

Erowess,  tbe  name  of  Sforea  (Ital,  "  the  forcer");  and  sucn  was  his  reputation  among 
b  comrades,  that  he  speedily  found  himself  the  independent  leader  of  a  band  of  con- 
dottieri,  and  offered  his  services  to  the  king  of  N^iea.  Queen  Joanna  II.  made  him  con- 
Mabk  of  that  kingdom,  and  in  exercise  of  liis  omce,  he  chased  away  the  Aragonese.  and 


otbem,  wbo  attempted  to  deprive  ber  of  her  datnlniona:  but  dying  booh  after  (Jan.  i, 
14iH},  lie  left  his  devoted  followers  to  the  chieflainsliip  of  hie  natural  sod,  Fbascbscx) 
Sforza,  theu  33  years  of  age,  who  was  as  brave  and  enterprismg  as  bimself.  Fne 
cesco,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  time,  sold  hia  aword  lo  the  highest  bidder,  find  wiihout 
the  slightest  scruple  fought  for  or  against  the  pope,  Milan,  Tenice,  and  Florence.  He 
invented  on  improved  system  of  t&ctics,  aud  it  Boon  came  to  be  taken  for  granted  that 
victory  waa  certain  for  the  party  which  he  supported.  It  was  thus  no  KTcat  act  of  con- 
deecension  in  the  duke  of  Milan,  the  haughty  Visconti,  to  confer  uponliim  the  hand  of 
his  daughter  Biauca,  with  Cremona  and  Pontremoli  as  a  dowry,  and  the  promise  of  suc- 
ceeding to  the  duchy  itself.  Meantime,  Sforza  took  the  march  of  Aocona  from  the  pope 
(14S4).  added  to  it  I^esaro  (1448),  and  by  a  judicious  combin^ion  of  force  and  stratagem, 
obtaiued  bis  elevation  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan  (Feb.  26,  1400),  after  the  decease  of  hia 
faUier-in-law.  Ha  solidly  established  his  authority  over  all  Lombaidy,  and  several  dis- 
tricts 8.  of  the  Po;  acQUired  tlie  esteem  of  Louis  XI.,  who  gave  up  lo  him  Savona  and 
Genoa;  and  after  gaimng  the  universal  love  of  his  subjects,  died  Har,  6, 1466.  Thougb 
uninstructed,  he  poaseased  considerable  eloquence,  ana  loved  and  protected  letters.  The 
successors  to  Ids  power  possessed  few  or  none  of  his  distinguished  talents.  His  son, 
Oaxeaezo  M*ni*  Bforza  (1486-76)  was  a  true  tyrant,  gloating  over  the  tonneuts  of  his 
victims,  and  a  monster  of  debauchery,  prodigality,  and  ferocity,  without  a  single  redeem- 
ing feature  in  hia  character.  He  was  assasainaled  (Dec,  26)  at  the  porch  of  the  cathedral 
of  Milan.  Hia  son  Qiovanni  Oaloazzo  Sforza  (1476-94)  succeeded  under  the  regency 
of  bis  mother.  Bona  of  Savoy,  who  held  the  reins  of  government  with  a  firm  hand.  Bui 
she  was  forced  to  give  up  (148Q)  her  able  coadjutor,  Simonetta,  to  the  vengeance  of  her 
brother- in-i aw,  Lodovico  Haria,  suroamed  "  the  Moor."  from  his  dark  complexion;  and 
three  days  after  Simonetta's  execution,  the  ambitious  Lodovico  banished  herself,  and 
assumed  the  regency.  Finding  the  young  duke  in  his  way,  Lodovico  put  tiini  and  his 
wife,  Isahella  of  Calabria,  ta  prison,  and  was  immediately  threatened  with  attack  hy 
the  idng  of  Naples,  a  danger  which  he  attempted  to  ward  oft  by  giving  bis  daughter, 
Bianca,  with  a  dowry  of  £10,006  ducats,  lo  the  emperor  Maximilivi  1,.  and  by  stirring 
up  Charles  VIIL  of  France  to  assert  bis  claims  to  Naples.  Soon  afterward,  cluke  Gio- 
vanno  Oaleazzo  died,  poisoned  as  some  believe,  bv  his  uncle,  Oct.  20,  14S4.  Lodovico 
Maria  (1494-1500)  obtained  his  Investiture  as  duke,  and  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  progress  of  the  I^nch  in  Italy,  he  Joined  the  league  against  them,  and  was 
rewarMd  for  his  perfidy  by  l)eing  driven  from  his  duchy,  which  was  seized  by  the  troops 
of  Louis  XII.  (1489).  The  following  year  he  made  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  reg^n  pos- 
session, was  made  prisoner,  and  carried  to  France,  where  he  died  about  IGIO.  He  pos- 
sessed great  talents,  combined  unfortunately  with  a  low  morality,  which  led  him  to  value 
aetuteness  more  than  everything  else;  but  his  encouragement  of  letters  and  of  the  flno 
arcs  will  preserve  his  name  to  posterity.  His  eldest  son,  Mabbdoliano  Sfobza  (ISIS- 
IG),  regained  the  duchy  of  Milan  after  the  reverses  Buffei«d  by  Louis  XII.,  and  with  the 
aid  of  the  Swiss  steadily  repulsed  the  various  energetic  attempts  of  the  French  lo  recovei 
It;  but  after  the  battle  of  Marignau  (1515),  be  abandoned  his  riebts  to  the  French  for  a 
pcnsiou  of  30,000  ducats,  glad  to  be  free  from  the  inaolence  ana  exactions  of  his  alUea. 
and  the  attacks  of  bis  enemies.  His  brother  Frahcbbco  Maria  Sfosza  succeeded 
nominally  to  the  Milanese  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  but  be  was  a  mere  puppet  in  tbe 
hands  of  Charles  Y.,  and  on  bis  death,  Oct.  34,  1635,  and  the  extinction  of  the  main 
line  of  the  house  of  Sforza,  the  duchy  was  quietly  swallowed  up  by  Austria.  The  lords 
of  Pesaro  (extinct  in  1616),  tbe  counts  of  Santa-Fiora  in  Tuscany,  still  existing,  and  the 
dukes  of  sforza- Cesarini,  descend  from  collateral  branches  of  the  family. 

BFOKZA'TO  (Ital.  forced],  in  music,  often  contracted  tf,  a  term  used  to  indicate 
that  the  note  over  or  under  which  it  is  placed  la  to  be  played  withativngth  andempt^d^ 
A  higher  degree  of  emphasis  is  indicated  by  ^,  or  i/oriaio  euta*. 

'WEATEBAH'DE,  Whxem  Jaxob  vait,  1688-174S  ;  b.  Holland ;  educated  at  Leyden 
and  Leipaic.  In  1717  be  waa  appointed  professor  of  aatronomy  and  mathematics,  and 
in  1784  professor  of  philosophy,  at  the  university  of  Leyden.  His  chief  works  are 
Phytieu  EUmenta  Maihanatica  (1730) ;  and  Philot^ia  Semloniana  IniHtuiu^e*  (1723). 

8HACKZLF0BD,  a  CO.  fn  n.w.  central  Texas  ;  drained  by  branches  of  Brazos  river ; 
900sq.m.i  pop.  '90,  3012,  chleflv  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  The  surface  is 
mostly  prairie  land  and  adapted  for  grazing.    Cattle  are  exported.    Co  seat,  Albany. 

■EAO,  Alauta  or  Aloaa,  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  elvpada,  differing  from  dupea 
(the  herring,  etc.)  in  having  tlie  upper  Jaw  deeply  notched.  Tbe  teeth  are  very  small, 
on  the  jaws  only,  and  often  wanting,  at  least  in  the  adult  fish.  The  species  are  nu. 
mcrous.  Inhabiting  the  sea,  but  some  of  them  ascending  riven  like  the  salmon,  and  spawO' 
ing  there.  They  are  very  like  herrings  in  form  ana  appearance,  and  on  this  account, 
and  their  large  size,  tbe  British  species  receive  from  Scottish  flahermen  the  name  of 
king  of  the  herringt.  Tbe  herrings  of  extraordinary  size,  of  which  the  capture  is  some- 
times reported,  are  probably  always  shad. — The  Cokkon  Shad,  or  Allicb  Shaii(.^.  eom 
munik),  is  rather  thicker  and  deeper  in  proportion  to  its  length  than  the  herring.  It  is 
found  on  the  British  coasts,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  some  of  the  large  rivers,  more 
abundantly  in  the  Severn  than  in  any  other  British  river.  It  attains  a  length  of  two  or 
even  three  feet,  and  a  weight  of  from  four  to  eight  pounds.    It  has  no  tetSi.    There  la 


Its  flesh  ie  of  ^ood  flavor,    The  Twaitb  Shad  {A. 
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■bounds  in  many  of  the  rivere  of  France,  and  other  parW  of  Europe. — A  apecies  of  sliad, 
generally  weighing  about  four  or  five  pounds,  but  sometimes  twelve  pounds,  is  very 
abundant  duriug  some  months  of  the  year  in  some  of  the  North  American  rivers,  as  the 
Hudson,  Delaware,  Chesapeake,  and  Bt.  Lawrence,  and  forms  an  important  source  of 
wealth. 

The  most  generally  esteemed  species  of  shad  are  the  aloM  wlgarii  and  alota  Jinia  of 
western  Europe,  the  ulexa  Mpi'dtm'nui  of  the  eastern  United  States,  aud  tbeaUnareeeeni 
of  the  Yang  tse-Eiane  in  China.  The  American  and  Chinese  species  are  held  in 
the  highest  regard,  the  soad  ot  the  Connecticut  river  being  the  finest  in  America,  Thej 
attain  to  the  uest  condition,  and  sometimes  weigh  flve  or  sts  pounds,  the  average  being 
aiwut  four.  The  North  river  shad  is  somewhat  smaller,  and  those  of  the  Delaware, 
and  rivers  further  south  being  rather  smaller  still  While  in  the  sea  shad  are  s^d 
to  live  chiefly  on  small  crustsccaus,  but  when  ascending  rivers  they  eat  but  little. 
For  several  years  until  recently  the  supply  of  shad  decreased  in  moat  of  our  rivers. 
CBpeciaUv  the  Hudson;  tnit  Uiey  are  said  to  have  become  more  plentiful,  owing  to  the 
efforts  of  the  flsb  comroiBsioners.  Tliey  have  been  introduced  mlo  the  Paciflc  rivers, 
and  increased  in  the  Mexican  gulf  waters.  It  has  been  attempted  to  introduce  Amer- 
ican sliad  Into  Oemuiny,  but  not  successfully,  on  account,  it  is  said,  of  the  shortness  of 
the  hatching  period  there. 

Bau>DOCS,  atmi  deeumanvi  (eee  Citrus),  a  tree,  which,  like  the  other  species  of 
the  same  genus,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  which  has  been  tone  cultivated  in  thn 
E.  of  Europe.  It  !s  said  to  derive  its  Enelish  name  from  a  Capt.  Shaddock,  by  whom  it 
was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  is  readily  distinguisned  from  meet  of  its  con- 
gener? by  its  large  leaves  aod  broad-winged  leaf-stalk;  It  has  very  large  white  flowers, 
and  the  fruit  is  also  verjr  large,  sometimes  weighing  10,  or  even  14  pounds,  roundish, 
pale  yellow;  the  rind  thick,  white  and  spongy  witnin,  bitter;  the  plilp  greenish  and 
watery,  subacid,  and  sut^B^omatic.  It  is  a  pleasant,  cooling  fruit,  and  much  used  for 
preserves.  The  tree  is  rather  more  tender  than  the  orange,  but  with  proper  care  is  often 
made  to  produce  flne  fruit  in  orangeries. 

8HAD0T  is  a  portion  of  space  from  which  light  is  debarred  by  the  interposition  of 
an  opaque  body.  If  the  lummous  body  be  too  near,  or  too  large  to  be  considered  as  & 
mere  point,  then  each  atom  of  the  light-giving  surface  throws  its  own  shadow  indepen- 
dent of  the  olhen.  We  have  thus  in  reality  a  multiplicitr  of  shadows  overlapping  each 
other,  and  forming  what  In  common  parlance  is  "  a  sbadow  of  the  opaque  body,  which 
h  darkest  at  those  places  where  all  the  separate  shadows  overlap  each  other,  and  oecomea 
lighter  as  it  gradually  falls  beyond  the  limits  of  more  and  more  of  these  separata 
shadows.  See  PKNTratBOA.  The  depth  of  a  shadow  depends  from  mere  force  of  con- 
trast on  the  intensity  of  the  light  around  it;  it  also  depends  much  on  the  nearness  of  the 
object,  as  compared  with  its  size,  to  the  surface  upon  wiiicli  the  shadow  is  thrown;  for 
the  rays  of  light,  by  their  properties  of  reflection,  refractinn.  and  dispersion,  tend  to  bend 
"round"  the  opaque  object,  and  the  increase  of  distance  between  an  object  and  its 
(Shadow  allows  more  scope  for  this  action. 

SUB  TBXS,  or  Shad  Bcbh.     See  Jcne-beriit. 

SRAtnnSLL,  Thokab,  a  dramatic  writer  of  some  note  in  bis  day.  though  now  only 
rememt>ered  as  the  "  Mac-Flecknoe"  of  Dryden's  satire,  wash,  in  1640  in  Norfolk.  H» 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  not  flndlne  it  a  pursuit  tn  his  mind,  be  deserted  it,  and, 
after  an  interval  of  foreign  travel,  betook  nimseli  seriously  to  literature.  His  flrst  com- 
edy of  lh»  BiiUen  lavert  (1668)  had  great  success,  and  he  continued  from  year  to  year  lo 
entertun  the  town  with  a  succession  of  similar  pieces,  a  complete  edition  of  whicli  waa 

fiubilahed  after  his  death  In  4  vols.  ]2mo.  Tlic  immortality  which  these  must  have 
ailed  to  achieve  for  him,  he  was  fated  to  attain  in  a  way  somewhat  less  desirable.  With 
Dryden  he  seems,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  Iii.i  career,  to  have  been  on  lerma  of  friendly 
Intimacy:  but  literair  Jealousies  divided  them,  and  llie  quondam  friend  became  a  favor 
ilo  butt  for  the  sbafls  of  Dryden's  deathless  ridicule.  Though  his  works— hastv  and 
careless  as  they  are — exhibit  lively  talent  and  considerable  comic  force,  all  that  tne  lit- 
eraiT  world  now  knows  of  Shadwell  is  that  "  Bhadwcll  never  deviates  into  sense."  It 
mignt  a  little  console  him,  under  the  satire  of  his  enemy,  that  he  succeeded  him  la 
the  post  of  poet -laureate,  which  in  1888  it  became  necessary  for  Dryden  to  resign.  He 
did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  it,  however,  as  in  1693  he  died,  it  is  said  of  an  overdose 
of  laudanum,  a  drug  in  which  he  was  wont  to  indulge  himself. 

BEAFIITEI,  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  principal  sects  of  the  Bunnitee  (q.v.),  or 
"orthodox"  Hofilems.    Its  name  it  received  from  its  founder,  Abu  Abdallah  Moham. 


e  of  hij  ftocestoTS  who  deacended  from  Hohain- 

BHAFT,  the  body  of  a  column,  exteDdiuK  betweeo  the  baM  and  c^itaL  Id  Gotbio 
KTcliitecture  the  lertn  Ib  applied  to  the  unatl  columns  clustered  touud  plere,  or  ic  the 
jambs  of  doors  sad  wiDdows.  In  the  earl;  styles  the  shafts  are  frequently  of  finer 
material  than  the  pier,  Buch  as  PuTbeck  marble,  and  polUbed  and  buided.  In.  later 
cvaraplea  Ihe  absCt  is  generally  atloched,  and  of  the  same  piece  as  the  pier.  For  illustra- 
tiou  see  Column. 

BHAFTC8B0BT,  commonly  called  Shaaton,  a  very  ancient  town  of  England,  and  a 
municipal  boro^h  in  Dorvetthlre,  19  m.  s.w.  of  SaJisbiur.  It  stand*  on  the  narrow 
ridge  of  a  chalk  hill,  and  commands  extensive  and  beautiful  views  of  the  connties  of 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  Wilts.  There  is  some  agricultural  trade.  The  date  of  its  foun- 
dation  i»  unknown,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  Roman  station.  In  the  reltni  of  Athel- 
Btan  {924-^MO)  it  contained  two  mints  and  an  abbey  of  Benedictine  nuns.  Here  Canute 
the  Great  died  in  lOAQ.     Pop.  'SI,  2122. 

BEATTSramT,  Arthoht  AsbiiEt  Cooper,  Barl  of,  English  statesman  and  philan- 
thropist, is  descended  from  a  family  intimately  aHSoclaled  with  the  politics]  bistory  and 
literature  of  Kugland,  Sir  John  Cooper  of  Fockbouroe,  Hampshire,  married  Anne, 
daughter  and  sole  heireaa  of  air  Anthony  Ashley  of  Wimborne,  8L  Giles,  Dorsetabire, 
scerelary-st-war  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliiabeth.  Their  eldest  son,  air  Authony  Ashley 
Cooper  (born  1631),  was  actively  engaged  in  public  afFaira  during  ttie  civil  wars.  He 
Hret  espoused  tlie  cause  of  royaitv;  he  then  became  one  of  the  moat  eminent  of  the  par- 
liamentary leaders  in  the  council,  and  not  the  least  active  in  the  field.  When  be  aaw 
that  the  restoration  was  inevitable,  he  took  so  prominent  a  part  in  bringing  back  Charles 
li.  that  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  baron  Aehley.  He  was  a  member  of  the  juativ 
infamous  ' '  Cabal"  miniatry,  and  was  afterward  appointed  to  be  lord  chancellor,  with 
the  earldom  of  Shaftesbury.  He  was  the  "Actkitophel"  of  Bryden,by  whom  his  character 
Is  drawn  with  as  much  truth  as  power.  He  hated  a  calm,  lived  all  his  life  in  intrigues. 
"■"1  in  his  62d  yoar  his  "  fiery  soul "  wore  out  his  small  and  fragile  body.     He  will  be 


honured  for  all  time  by  meu  of  Soglish  race  and  descent  as  the  author  of  the  habeas 
corous  act.     He  also  first  introduced  a  bill  rendering  the  judges  independent  of  the 
n. — His  grandson,  Anthony  Ooopbr,  third  earl  (born  1871,  died  1713),  author  of 


the  0/uiT<u:lerulica,  the  friend  of  Pope,  and  the  other  celebrities  of  the  Aukustan  a,^_. 
obtained  from  Voltaire  the  questionable  praise  of  being  ttie  baldest  of  the  English  pni- 
losophera. — The  sixth  earl  was  for  many  years  churmiia  of  committees  of  the  house  of 

His  son,  Anthony  Abhlbt  Cooper,  seventh  earl  of  Sliafteabury,  was  b.  in  Qras- 
venor  square,  London,  April  28,  1801.  lie  was  sent  to  Harrow,  and  thence  to  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a  flrat-ciass  degree  In  classics  in  1823,  He  repre- 
sented ttie  borough  of  Woodstock  from  1828  to  1830;  the  county  of  Dorset  (in  which  the 
family  estates  are  situated)  from  1831  to  1848 ;  and  the  city  of  Bath  from  1847  to  1851, 
when  he  succeeded  to  the  earldom.  During  bis  long  career  in  the  lower  house  he  held 
one  or  two  subordinate  posts.  He  is  better  Known  by  liis  attempts  to  Improve  the  social 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes.  As  he  belonged  to  the  conservative  party,  and  repw- 
sented  an  agricultural  county,  the  manufacturers,  and  their  organs  in  the  press,  received 
his  allegations  rcspi'cting  the  condition  of  their  operatives  In  a  hostile  and  antagonistic 
spirit,  and  relortfd  that  the  wages  of  families  engaged  in  factories  amounted  to  twice 
and  three  times  the  sum  paid  to  the  Dorsetshire  laborers.  Yet  lord  Ashley  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  charge;  and  on  tlie  death  of  Mr,  Sadler,  m.p.,  took  charge  of  the 
ten  hours'  bill.  Tile  manufacturers  declared  with  alarm  that  any  reduction  in  the  hours 
of  labor  would  be  fatal  to  our  manufacturing  supremacy.  Successive  goTemmenta 
naturally  believed  these  propbeciee,  and  almost  all  the  leading  stateamen  of  the  day 
opposed  the  lea  hours'  bill.  But  public  opinion  declared  in  favor  of  a  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labor,  I>3rd  Ashley  carried  liia  bill  through  parliament,  and  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  knowins  that  the  opponents  of  the  measure  admit,  witbout  an  exception,  that  It 
was  an  act  of  wise  and  beneficent  legislation,  and  that  their  alarms  were  groundless. 
When  be  visited  the  manufacturing  districts,  lie  was  honored  with  an  entbuaiastic  ova- 
tion. He  refused  to  Join  sir  It,  Peel's  administration  in  1841  because  that  ststcsmau 
refused  to  countenance  Ibe  ten  hours'  bill.  In  1848  be  supported  sir  li.  Peel  in  bis  pro. 
posal  to  repeal  liie  corn  laws,  an  act  which  cost  him  liis  scat  for  Dorsetshire.  When  he 
successfully  contested  Balii  against  Mr,  .Roebuck  in  1847  he  app«ired  on  the  field  of 
politics  as  a  "liberal  conservative."  After  his  accession  to  the  earldom,  Bhafleabury 
took  a  more  prominent  part  in  connection  with  various  religious,  social,  and  philan- 
thropic societies.  These  are  so  numerous  that  a  list  of  the  associations  with  which  he  was 
in  someway  officially  concerned,  would  include  almost  every  scheme  hsving  for  ila 
object  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  improvement  of  society.  He  belonxcd  to  the 
evangelical  party  in  the  church  of  England,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  chief 
church  societies,  lie  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the  fifth  earl  Cowper,  and  being  thus 
a  connection  by  marriage  of  the  late  viscount  Paimeraton  (whose  government  he  steadily 
supported),  many  of  the  ecclesiastical  appointments  and  promotions  of  evangclirail 
clergymen  made  by  that  minister  were  attributed  to  his  Influence.    He  followed  up 
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1  bonre'  bill  by  obtaining  the  aaaant  of  puliaineDt  to  other  meuurei  Tegulatio^ 

ive  workshops  and  factoriea,  night-work,  aod  the  treatment  of  children  by  their 

employers.      Among  honors  that  were  conferred  on  lord  Shaftesbury  are  the  Ojtoti 


degree  of  D.c.ii.  in  1841,  and  the  honorary  citizenship  of  Edinburgh  in  1878.  He  d.  1866. 

■MAG.    Bee  Cokmobaht. 

SEAOXEEH'  is  generally  understood  to  mean  shark  skin  dressed  and  rubbed  down 
tmooth  or  not;  but  the  oriental  shagreen,  formcly  in  so  much  repute,  consists  of  par- 
lions  of  the  skins  of  horses,  assea,  camels,  and  oxen,  the  part  used  tteing  strips  taken 
froxQ  head  to  tail,  along  the  center  of  the  back.  Tbese  strips  are  prepared  by  Boaking 
in  water,  and  cunrlog;  and  when  in  the  proper  condition,  they  are  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  the  seeds  of  enenepodium  album  are  sprinkled  over  them;  a  board  or  piece  of  fe)t  is 
then  placed  on  the  seeds,  and  by  pressure  the  liard  seeds  are  forced  deeply  into  the  skin, 
which  is  then  hung  to  dry.  When  dry,  the  seeds  are  removed  by  slaking,  and  the 
ekin  pared  down  with  a  proper  knife  nearly,  but  not  quite  as  low,  as  the  bottom  of  tlie 
depressions  caused  by  the  seeds.  After  Ibis  the  skin  is  again  soaked,  and  the  parts  com- 
pressed by  the  seeds  now  rise  up  and  form  elevations,  which  are  increased  by  washing 
la  a  solution  of  salt.  The  last  op«ration  is  dyeing  them  of  various  colors,  green  being 
the  favorite  one.  Owing  to  the  difference  of  texture  produced  by  the  operations  of  com- 
pressing by  the  seeds,  paring,  etc.,  the  color  is  taken  irregularly;  and  when  dyed  green, 
the  material  somewhat  resembles  malachite  in  appearance  when  dried  and  polished.  It 
was  at  one  lime  a  very  favorite  material  in  its  use  for  covering  small  coses  and  caskets 
of  Tarious  kinds,  especially  spectacle-cases. 

SHAH  (Persian,  prince,  king),  the  general  title  of  the  supreme  ruler  in  Persia,  Afghan, 
latan,  and  other  countries  of  southern  and  central  Asia.  The  sovereign,  however,  may, 
anil  frequently  does,  decline  the  title,  assuming  in  its  place  that  of  khan  <q.v.),  an 
inferior  and  more  common  appellation.  The  same  title  can  also  be  assumed  by  any  of 
the  shah's  sons,  and  upon  all  the  princes  of  the  blood  the  cognomen  sAoA-iadM  is 
bestowed. 

SOAH-JIHAV,  or  "king  of  the  world,"  the  title  assumed  on  his  accession  to  the 
throne  by  Khorrum  ShaliF  the  third  son  of  Selim  Jehan-Qhir,  and  the  fifth  of  the  Mogul 
wnperors  of  Delhi.  He  was  during  his  father's  reign  employed  in  military  expeditions 
a^nst  the  Rajputs,  the  independent  Moliatnmedan  slates  of  the  Deccan,  and  the  Afghan 
tnbes  ardiind  Candahar,  in  which  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  bravery  snd  mili- 
tary skill  1  but  on  his  return  he  was  forced  into  rebellion  (162S)  by  the  intrigues  of  his 
enemies  at  court,  and  was  stilt  unreconciled  to  his  father  at  the  tatter's  death  in  1627, 
when  he  was  at  once  saluted  as  emperor  by  the  nobles.  At  his  accession  the  empire 
bod  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  but  the  causes  which  lead  to  its  rapid  decline  at 
Uie  same  time  unmistakably  showed  themselves ;  the  territorv  was  too  extensive  for  the 
ByBlem  of  government  which  was  generally  pursued  by  the  Moguls;  the  discordant  parts 
were  unconnected  by  any  bond  of  union;  the  supreme  ruler  was  looked  upon  in  many 

Erovinceeas  a  mere  tax-collector;  and  with  the  thus  necessarv  absence  of  any  spirit  of 
lyalty,  insurrections  were  frequent  in  all  tlie  provinces.  The  chief  events  oi  ghah- 
Jehan  s  reign  were  the  war  against  the  Deccsn  sovereignties,  which  resulted  in  the 
4X>in pie te  d^t ruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Ahmednuggur  (1681).  and  the  subjugation  (1686) 
of  tboac  of  Beejapur  and  Golcouda;  an  indecisive  contest  against  the  Uzl)eKS  of  Balkh 
(1644-47):  two  unsuccessful  attempts  to  recover  Candahar  from  the  Persians;  and  a 
second  saccessful  war,  conducted  by  hie  third  son,  Aurun^be,  against  the  Deccan 
prince*  (1636),  Bat  in  16S7  the  emperor  fell  dan^ously  ill,  and  his  four  sons,  who 
were  atnUllouB  of  attaining  supreme  power,  immediately  commenced  to  dispute  regard- 
ing the  socceMion.  See  Aitbtwgzesb.  Ultimately  Bliah-Jeban  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  confined  in  the  citadel  of  Agra  till  bis  death,  Dec.  1S66.  Bhah-Jehan  united 
the  voluptnons  profligacy  so  common  in  eastern  monarchs  with  great  sagacity,  and  tbe 
■trict  adminielratloo  of  justice  to  Moslem  and  Hindu  alike.  In  his  later  yeare  he  became 
aTarlclous,  increased  the  taxes,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  his  wealthier  subjects  on 
>he  slightest  pretexts.  Themagntflcence  of  his  court  was  unequaled;  the  splendid  "pea- 
cock throne"  was  constructed  oy  his  orders  at  a  cost  of  about  £7.000,000,  and  man^ 
magniflcent  public  buildings  executed  under  his  direction  remain  as  monuments  of  his 
greatnefls.  Chief  of  these  are  the  city  of  Bhah-Jehanabad,  and  tbe  superb  mausoleum  of 
Tajmahal  (see  AORt),  Yet  so  strict  was  his  financial  management  that  he  left  a  well 
appointed  army  of  200,000,  and  a  treasury  containing  £31,000,000,  to  his  son  Auruog- 
zebe. 

SHAHnHAVPOBr,  a  f.  of  British  India,  the  principal  place  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  N.W.  Provinces.  It  stands  on  the  Gurrah,  in  lal.  27"  67'  B,,  long.  IV  28'  e.  It 
has  an  export  trade  in  cereals  and  sngar.    Pop.  '01,  78,&C2. 

BKAH  ITAKJtH,  Book  of  Kings,  the  title  of  severs]  eastern  works,  the  most  celebrated 
of  which  is  the  Persian  poem  of  this  name,  by  Firdusi  (q.v.),  containing  the  htstorv  of 
the  ancient  Persian  kings  in  about  60,000  distichs,  and  written  by  the  order  of  futtan 
Mahmud  of  GhLsni.  in  the  space  of  thirty  years.  Another  work,  in  Turkish,  under  the 
same  name,  comprises  the  history  of  all  the  ancient  kings  of  the  east,  and  was  written  by 
Piidnri  Al- Tfaaml.  Bajazet  II.,  to  whom  tbe  book  was  dedicated,  ordered  the  author 
XnL— 18 
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to  reduce  it  from  iti  oiwiiwl  balk  of  800  toU.  to  BO.  Ffrduii,  howsTer,  felt  ao  mortUal 
kt  thU  proposal  that  Se  prefetied  leaving  the  country  altogether,  and  vmigrated  to 
Klioraaaan,  in  Perala. 

BKAHtF,  John  Campbxli.,  lud.;  b.  ScoTland,  1S19;  educated  at  Glasgow  univer- 
■ity  and  tialUol  college,  Oxford ;  was  assistant  ma^er  of  Rugby  ecliool ;  professor  at  8t 
Andrews  In  1B61,  and  prlud^  In  1868.  Shairp  published  JWraoAM,  a  BigMand  Pm. 
ioral;  Studiei  in  Poetry  and  PhUoaophy  ;  LeUurw  on  OuUurt  and  Beligion;  and  contrib- 
uted largely  to  periodicals.    He  d.  1885. 

■HAJCE,  in  music,  an  embellishment  produced  by  the  conitnued  and  mpid  repetition 
of  one  note  alternately  with  another  either  a  whole  tone  or  semitone  above  it.  Its  sign 
is  tr  (the  first  two  letter*  of  the  Italian  triBo),  placed  over  or  under  the  principal  note. 
I   0         ^     n 

Dg  Indefinite.    A  shake 


For  example:     ffn      I  ""T"!'  ^  V^l^  tbus:  F 

exact  number  of  repetitions  being  Indefinite.    A  shake  is  often  preceded  by  a 

tuTft  (q.v.),  and  is  very  generallj  finished  with  a  turn,  a 

We  may  have  shakes  on  two  notes  at 

once;  and  a  series  of  shakes  on  several  notes  Is  called  a  chain  of  shakes. 

inly  B;iven  to  a  small  religious  sect  existing  in  the  TJnited 
States.  The  proper  or  official  descriptiOD  of  this  sect  is  the  United  Society  of  Believers 
tn  Christ's  Second  Appeariog ;  but  its  members  seem  to  have  accepted  the  designation 
of  Shakers,  though  it  woe  orinnally  spplied  to  them  in  ridicule,  on  account  of  certain 
riiylhmical  moTemenls  of  the  liands  «na  arms  which  form  part  of  the  cercmoniai  of  theif 
worship.  Tliougli  the  Shaker  societies  are  found  only  in  the  United  Stales,  their  creed 
had  an  English  origin.  The  founder  of  the  sect,  m  whose  person  they  believe  that 
Christ  has  appeared  a  second  time,  was  an  Englishwoman,  naSicd  Ann  Lee,  a  native  of 
Manchester,  who  emigrated  to  New  York  with  a  small  band  of  disciples,  shortly  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  revolutionarv  war. 

Ann  Lee  waa  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith,  who  lived  in  Toad  lane  in  MBQC*heateri  a 
very  poor  man,  who  gave  her  no  education,  and  sent  her  while  a  mere  child  to  work  Id 
a  cotton-mill.  She  seems  to  have  been  a  violent,  hysterical  girl,  ambitious  of  notice, 
and  fond  of  power,  and  to  have  always  possessed,  in  virtue  of  her  strong  will  and  vehe- 
ment temper,  a  great  deal  of  influence  over  the  people  around  her.  She  married  while 
very  young  a  blacksmith  named  Stanley.  She  had  four  cliitdren,  all  of  whom  died  in 
infancy — to  this,  perhaps,  may  be  ascribed  the  preference  of  the  celibate  to  the  married 
life,  which  she  ultimately  raised  into  a  part  of  her  religious  system.  She  becune  one 
of  the  earliest  believers  in  a  prophetess,  who  appeared  about  100  years  ago.  la  the 
town  of  Bolton-on-the-Moors,  in  Lancashire— a  poor  woman,  named  Jane  Waidlaw,  the 
wife  of  a  tailor,  who  believed  slie  had  "  received  a  call "  to  go  forth  and  testify  for  the 
truth.  Tbe  burden  of  Jane  Wardlaw's  message  was,  that  the  end  of  all  things  was  at 
hand,  that  Christ  was  ooming  to  reign  upon  the  earih,  and  that  his  second  appearance 
would  be  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  as  prefigured  in  the  Psalms,  In  subordination  to 
this,  she  took  up  several  of  the  tenets  of  the  sociciv  of  Friends,  to  which  she  and  her 
husband  originally  belonged;  especially,  she  raised  her  voice  against  war  and  against 
profane  swenring.  Her  followers  believed  that  she  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Spirit;  tbev 
received  her  utterances  as  the  voice  of  QoA;  and  she  acted  as  if  all  the  powers  of  earu 
and  heaven  had  been  given  Into  her  hands.  Ann  Lee  onher  conversion,  began  to  preach 
tbe  same  message  in  Toad  lane  and  the  adjacent  streets  of  Manchester;  but  she  soon 
went  beyond  her  teacher,  and  gained  the  leadership  of  her  co  believers  for  herself.  It 
happened  tliat  she  was  i^rought  before  a,  ma^strale,  charged  with  an  obstruction  of  tlie 
■trects,  caused  by  the  crowd  collected  to  hear  her  preach,  and  ahe  was  sent  to  Ibe  Old 
Bailey  prison  in  Manchester.  When  she  came  out  of  prison,  she  gave  forth,  that  one 
night,  a  light  bad  shone  upon  her  in  her  cell;  that  the  Lord  Jesus  stood  before  ber;  and 
that  he  became  one  with  her  In  form  and  spirit.  Her  pretension  was,  that  Christ  wac 
come  to  reign  in  her  person.  It  was  favorably  entertained  by  the  followers  of  Jane 
Wardlaw;  and  they  acknowledged  her  as  their  head  or  mother,  in  place  of  Jane,  whose 

Siretensions  had  never  gone  so  far.  She  found,  however,  that  among  her  neighbors  and 
ellow.workers,  ber  claim  to  be  the  tn'ide  of  the  Lamb,  the  queen  described  by  David  in 
the  Psalms,  excited  only  jeering  and  ridicule,  and  she  received  a  revelation  that  she 
should  seek  in  America  a  home  for  herself  and  her  few  disciples — that  it  was  in  America 
that  the  foundations  of  Christ's  kingdom  were  to  be  laid.  So  she  went  to  New  York, 
■ccompanjed  by  seven  disciples — five  males  and  two  femtjes.  Her  husband  also 
went  with  her;  but  he  seems  to  have  had  no  faith  In  her,  and  he  left  her  soon 
after  their  arrival,  in  consec^uence  of  one  of  the  features  then  inroduced  into  her 
■ystem.  This  was  the  practice  of  celibacy,  which  she  bad  not  previously  enforced 
upon  her  follower^  though  she  had  enjoined  it  as  a  duty.     Her  teaching  was,  that  man 


887  ssm^ 

BftUed  ioto  grace  muit  live  as  the  angela  do,  among  whom  there  Ib  no  marrjdng 
or  givlaK  m  m»niuFe,  that  no  form  of  earthly  love  could  be  allowed  in  the  Be 
deetoer'sUngdom.  Findine  a  populous  city  unfavorable  to  her  designs,  she  removed, 
with  her  followera,  flrsl  to  Alb»aj,  then  far  into  the  wlldernees  to  Niskenna.  »B.d  there 
founded  the  settlement,  which  Bttll  feilata,  of  Watervilet.  It  was  In  the  Bprlne  of  1780 
— when  she  bad  been  three  jeais  and  a  half  at  Niskenna,  Tookinc  for  new  Delievero 
to  come  in,  hut  inakine  no  attempt  to  win  them — that  the  flrst  Amencan  converts  joined 
ber  society.  A  revivalhad  taken  place  at  Albaji;.  and  bad  spread  through  the  Huironnd- 
ing  dlBtricts;  and  from  Hancock  and  New  Lebanon  a  deputation  was  sent  to  Niekenua, 
to  see  what  U^t  its  inhabitauts  enjoyed  as  to  the  way  of  salvation.  The  deputatioq 
conelated  of  Joeeph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright— Bubsequently  the  heads  of  the  Bbaker 
■odety.  These  persons  became  believers  in  Ann  Lee;  and  thiougb  their  urency  othei'. 
converts  were  won,  and  a  Stiaker  society  esiabliahed  at  New  Lebanon.  Toward  tbe 
doee  of  17B0,  the  revolutionary  war  being  then  in  progress,  notoriety  was  given  U>  Ann 
Lee's  prelenaiona,  tlirough  an  incident  seemingly  unfttvorabie.  Owing  to  her  Britisb 
origin,  her  denunciations  against  war,  and  ber  refusal  to  take  the  colonial  oaths.  Add 
was  imprisoned  for  some  time  at  Poughkeepsie,  on^uspicion  of  being  a  British  spy. 
Before  she  was  let  out  of  prison,  in  December,  1780,  all  the  colonies  bad  heard  of  "th^ 
female  Christ."  In  the  following  year,  she  started  upon  a  missionary  tour  through  New 
England  and  adjacent  colonies;  she  found  ttie  people  every  where  curious  to  see  her,  and 
she  made  not  a  lew  converts.  She  did  not  return  to  IVatervliet  till  Sept.,  1783 ;  and 
about  a  year  after,  she  died.  Her  death  was  a  surprise  to  many  of  her  followers, 
who  believed  that  she  was  to  lire  among  them  forever;  but  her  successors — the  Joseph 
Meacham  and  Lucy  Wri^t  already  raentioned^to  whom,  on  her  death-bed,  she  had 
made  over  the  headship  oC  the  society,  were  ready  with  a  theory  accounting  for  it. 
"  Mother  Ann,"  ttiey  sold,  could  not  die,  and  was  not  dead,  and  had  not  ceased  to  live 
among  her  people.  She  tiad  only  withdrawn  from  the  common  sight;  she  was  still  visi- 
ble to  eyes  exalted  by  the  gift  of  gtace;  she  had  cast  the  dress  of  flesh,  and  was  now 
clothed  with  a  gloir  which  concealed  her  from  the  world.  8o  it  would  be  with 
everv  one  of  the  saints  in  turn;  but  the  spirit  of  those  who  "passed  out  of  sight" 
would  remain  near  and  be  In  union  with  tbe  visible  body  of  believeia,  Ttila  eiplaua 
tion  was  generally  accepted,  and  has  become  a  vital  part  of  tbe  Shaker  creed. 

By  Joeeph  Meacham  and  Lucy  Wright,  tbe  successors  of  "Hotber  Ann,"  the  Shak- 
ers were  gathered  into  settlements,  ten  in  number;  and  a  covenant  was  drawn  up 
embracing  tbe  chief  points  of  their  creed,  and  of  tbe  social  system  since  associated  witli 
it.  Their  bead  was,  of  course,  "Mother  Ann"— that  is,  Cnriat — of  whom  Joseph  and 
Lucy^  were  temporarily  the  representatives:  elders  and  deacons,  male  and  female,  were 
appointed;  the  institution  of  ceiitiacy  was  confirmed;  and  a  commuuity  of  goods  was 
introduced.  On  the  death  of  Joseph  Meacham  in  1796,  "  Jlother  Lucy"  became  the  sole 
head  of  the  society,  and  she  governed  it  with  iimple  powere  for  25  years.  8be  named  a 
female  successor  with  the  title  of  etderess;  and  the  name  of  "mother"  has  not,  since 
that  time,  been  applied  to  the  female  head  of  the  community.  Eleven  societies  were 
formed  between  1187  and  1793.  Early  in  the  present  century  a  remarkable  religious 
excitement  look  place  In  Kentucky.  The  Shakers,  taking  advantage  of  this  movement, 
sent  three  reprosen tat ives  thither,  and  received  sulflcient  additions  to  found  five  new 
societies.  (Bee  Nordoff's  Qnnmunutii:  Soeietia  of  the  United  Statu,  187G.)  The  Shakers 
were,  at  tbe  census  of  1890,  about  2400  in  number,  included  in  18  societies;  of  which 
three  are  in  the  state  of  New  York,  four  in  Massachusetts,  two  in  New  Hampshire,  two 
in  Maine,  one  in  Connecticut,  four  in  Ohio,  and  two  in  Kentucky.  Their  numbers  have 
increased  since  1870;  the  influence  of  their  opinions  has  extendi;  and  tbe  18  separate 
settlements  continue  to  form  a  united  and  peiLceful  society. 

Their  doctrine  has  been  to  some  extent  developed  as  well  as  systematized  since  the 
death  of  "  Mother  Ann."  They  believe  that  the  kingdom  of  heaven  has  come;  that 
Christ  has  come  upon  earth  a  second  time,  in  the  form  of  "Mother  Ann,"  and  that  tbe 
personal  rule  of  Qod  has  been  restored.  Then  they  hold  that  tbe  old  law  has  been 
abolished,  and  a  new  dispensation  begun;  that  Adam  s  sin  lias  been  atoned;  that  man 
has  been  made  free  of  allerrors  except  his  own;  that  the  curse  has  been  taken  away 
from  labor:  that  tbe  earth  and  all  uiat  is  on  it  will  be  redeemed-  Believers,  on  going 
"  into  union,"  die  to  the  world,  and  enter  upon  a  new  life,  which  is  not  a  mere  change 
of  life,  but  a  new  order  of  bein^.  For  them,  there  is  neither  death  nor  marriage ;  what 
seems  death  is  only  a  change  ofform,  a  transfiguration  which  does  not  hide  them  from 
the  purified  eyes  of  tbe  saints;  and  in  union,  as  in  heaven.  Uiere  is  no  marrying  or  giv- 
ing in  marriage— the  believer  owes  love  to  all  tbe  saints,  but  his  love  must  be  ceiibal«  in 
spirit  and  in  fact.  Tbe  believer,  living  in  union,  u  in  heaven.  The  Shakers  believe 
that  the  earth,  now  freed  from  the  curse  of  Adam,  is  heaven;  Uiey  look  for  no  resurrec- 
tion besides  that  Involved  in  living  with  them  in  "resurrection  order."  The  tieliever, 
npon  entering  into  union,  leaves  behind  all  bis  earthly  relationships  and  interests,  Just 
as  if  be  had  been  severed  from  them  by  death.  And  since  to  be  in  union  is  heaven,  Ae 
Shakers  hold  that  no  attempts  should  be  made  by  them  to  draw  men  into  union:  Ood, 
they  say,  will  draw  to  them  those  whom  be  has  chosen  at  bis  own  time.  Those  who 
nave  "passed  out  of  sight"  are  stiil  in  union;  and  tbe  Shakers  live  in  daily  communion 
with  the  spirit*  of  tbe  departed  believeia.    The  belief  in  a  communion  wlm  angels  and 


BBinti  to  redeem  the  eartti  from  the  eSeclG  of  the  curae,  labor  U  a  sacred  and  priestl; 
fnnctioD,  especially  when  beatoned  ia  makiug  the  earth  yield  her  increase,  and  ia  devel- 
oping her  beauty.  It  ehould  be  done  in  a  spirit  of  love;  the  earth,  Ihey  say,  yields  most 
*3  those  who  love  it;  and  love  and  labor  will  ia  lime  restore  it  to  its  primitive  state. 


According  to  Mr.  Dixon,  they  bestow  upon  Itaeir  gardens  and  fleids  the  Sections  which 
otlier  men  bestow  upon  family  or  worldly  goods.     Their  country  they  regard  onlv  aa  it 
a  part  of  the  earth,  which  laej  love,  and  as  the  favored  land  in  wlilch  God' 


Is  first  to  be  established.     In  its  politics  and  its  fortunes,  they  take  n.  .     .  -_.. , 

indeed,  their  wlioio  system  is  a  protest  against  the  existioK  constitution  of  society,  as 
well  as  against  the  oniinaiy  lives  of  men.  Conmslently  with  their  belief  in  the  second 
appearance  of  Christ  in  the  fonn  of  a  woman,  the  Bbakers  seem  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  female  as  well  as  a  male  essence  in  the  Godhead — in  the  motherhood  as  well  as  the 
fatherhood  of  God. 

A  Shaker  setUement  Is,  for  convenience,  divided  into  families,  consisting  of  Ute 
brothers  and  sisters,  who  live  In  tlie  same  houses,  each  governed  by  an  elder  and  an 
eldcreBS.  There  are  two  orders  Tif  members,  probationers  and  covenaQlera — ^tbat  is, 
Dovices  and  full  members.  It  is  on  becoming  a  covenanter  that  tbc  Shaker  puta  bis 
property  into  the  common  stock.  On  entering  upon  residence,  he  becomes  subject  to 
sU  the  rules  of  the  society;  but  ha  ts  free — whether  a  covenanter  or  a  probationer — to 
leave  the  body  whenever  be  pleaaea.  Both  men  and  women  wear  a  prescribed  dress. 
The  men  wear  a  sort  of  Arab  sack,  with  a  linen  collar  and  no  tie;  anunaer-veet  buttoned 
to  the  throat,  and  falling  below  the  thighs;  loose  trousers,  rather  short;  and  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  usually  of  straw.  The  women  wear  a  small  muslin  cap,  a  while  kercliicf 
round  the  cheat  and  shoalders,  a  skirt  dropping  in  a  straight  line  from  the  waist  to  the 
ankle,  white  socks,  and  shoes.  Some  latitude  is  allowed  as  to  the  malerials  of  the  dresi. 
Men  and  women,  it  is  said,  have  the  look  of  persons  at  peace  with  earth  and  heaven. 
"  Apart  from  a  costume,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  "  neither  rich  in  color  nor  ccHnely 
in  make,  the  sisters  have  an  air  of  sweetness  and  repose,  which  falls  upon  the  spirit  like 
music  shaken  oiit  from  our  village  bells."  [Iftm  America,  by  W.  Hepwortb  Dixon 
(Lond.  1687),  from  which  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
derived.]  AH  labor  with  their  hands,  both  men  and  women;  but  the  latter  do  only 
indoor  work.  Every  man,  whatever  hia  rank  in  the  church,  follows  some  manual  occu- 
pation, and  most  of  tbem  have  more  than  one.  Working  not  for  ^in,  but  with  loving 
care,  and  with  the  sense  that  they  are  exercising  a  priestly  function,  the  Bliakera  are 
nnrivaled  among  Uieir  neighbors  in  the  arts  to  which  they  apply  themselves,  especially 
the  culture  of  meir  land,  and  the  production  of  fruits  and  flowers.  They  pay  great 
attention  to  ventilation  and  to  all  sanitary  conditions:  they  live  almost  entirely  upon 
the  produce   of  the  soil,  and  drink  only  water;  they  employ  no  doctors  and  take 


dnigB.  and  are,  nevertheless,  among  the  healthiest  of  comraunities.  Their  society  ii 
recruited  mostly  by  young  men  and  girls;  but,  occasionally,  married  persons  with  their 
children  come  "  into  union,"  and  male,  it  is  said,  "  very  pretty  Shakers."    Husbands 


and  wives,  when  they  have  come  "  into  union,"  become  aa  brothers  and  sisters:  it  would 
be  thought  a  weakness,  says  Mr,  Dixon,  and  almost  a  sin,  for  tbem  U>  feel  any  personal 
happiness  in  each  other's  company — the^  live  for  God  alone,  and  their  love  ought  to  be 
shea  on  all  the  saints  alike.  The  education  of  the  children  attached  to  the  society  is  the 
work  of  the  sisters,  and  they  do  it  exceedingly  well.  The  brothers  and  sisters  take  their 
meals  In  a  common  room,  eating  at  six  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  eix  in  the  after- 
noon. Their  meals  are  taken  in  silence,  any  direction  that  has  to  be  given  being  given 
by  a  gesture  or  in  a  whisper.  In  their  church-service,  music  bears  a  prominent  part: 
the  hymns  and  chuits  which  are  used  being  all  of  Shaker  origin,  communicated  to 
believers  in  dreams  and  reveries  by  the  spirita  with  whom  they  have  communion.  They 
have  an  eiteneive  doctrinal  literature. 

8  b.  at  Stratford- 

t,  1664.  C'ertain  It  is,  as  vouched  bj 
the  parish  regiater,  that  his  baptism  took  place  three  days  after,  on  the  iMth.  His  father, 
John  Bhakeaiieare,  seems  to  have  belonged  by  birth  to  tfie  class  of  yeomen.  His  mother, 
Marv  Arden,  was  of  more  distinguished  origin.  She  came  of  a  good  old  Warwickshire 
family;  and  when  married,  she  brought  to  her  husband  as  dowor  a  property  called 
Asbies,  64  acres  in  extent,  besides  an  interest  in  certain  other  lands  at  Wilmecote,  and  a 
■mall  sum  of  money.  In  a  contemporary  document,  John  Shakespeare  is  described  aa  a 
^«ter;  and  this  trade,  at  that  time  a  more  important  one  than  it  has  since  become,  there 
IS  evidence  to  show  that  he  conjoined  with  that  of  a  farmer  and  rearer  of  stock.  His 
earlier  career  was  one  of  steady  prosperity,  and  the  cousi<1eration  in  which  he  came  to 
be  held  as  a  citizen  is  shown  in  the  fact  of  his  having  in  1S69  been  elected  chief  magis- 
trate of  Stratford.  Of  a  family  of  four  suns  and  four  daughters  bom  to  him,  William 
was  the  third  child.  At  the  free  grammar-school  of  Stratford  there  can  be  no  doubt  the 
young  Shakespeare  received  his  entire  education.  As  to  the  precise  character  and 
amount  of  this,  there  has  been  much  controversial  conjecture:  some  writers  maintaining, 
on  the  internal  evidence  of  his  works,  that  ho  must  nave  enjoyed  a  thorough  claaalcal 
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tniniDK.  while  others  repreeent  him  as  probftbl;  deatituto  of  anj  each  fouthful  advao- 
ta^  The  celebrated  "And  though  thou  hnoat  small  Latin  and  leas  Greek"  of  hie 
friend  Ben  Jonson,  which  has  been  ficquenlly  quoted  as  certifjing  his  almoat  utier 
Ignorance,  seema,  if  any  thing,  to  tell  the  other  way.  It  assures  us  that,  of  twth  lao- 
guages,  he  knew  aometbiug;  as  to  /u»e  mutA  of  either  he  may  have  Imown.  it  affords  in 
ac«iv«  a  ray  of  light,  inaamach  as  it  is  impossible  for  us  even  to  gueaa  at  Uie  amount  of 
classical  attaiumeDt  sufficient,  in  the  eyes  of  a  scholar,  and  eomeUting  of  a  pedant,  like 
Jonson,  to  entitle  a  man  to  the  praise  of  having  much  Latin  and  Greek.  What  Ben 
might  contemptuously  style  "small  Latin"  waA,  m  all  probability,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a 
fair  working  allowance  of  it. 

Meantime,  misfortune  had  orertaken,  and  more  and  more  come  to  press  heavily  ou 
John  Shakeapeare;  in  consequence  of  which,  WUIiam,  now  somewhat  over  14,  was 
withdrawn  from  school,  and  set  to  do  something  for  his  living.  How  he  was  employed 
from  this  time  till  his  departure  for  London,  it  le  impossible  to  make  out  with  d&tinct- 
neas.  One  tradition  informs  ua  that,  for  a  time,  he  served  as  apprentice  to  a  butcher; 
and  it  ia  said  that  "  when  he  killed  a  calf,"  the  potitry  of  his  nature  nrompted  him  to 
ennoble  the  operation  as  he  could  to  himself,  by  "doing  it  in  a  high  style,  and  making  a 
speech."  UnhappUy,  none  of  his  speeches  have  come  down  to  us,  so  that  rather  more 
of  a  mythical  atmosphere  than  mieht  be  wished  suirounds  this  pursuit  of  the  ideal 
under  difflculties.     But  that  he  was  for  some  time  a  butclier's  assistant,  is  as  likely  to  be 

jr;  whet 
^  ,  _  ,  haa  omii  .  _ 

to  inform  ns.  Both  stories  are  not  unlikely  to  be  true;  the  fact  of  the  matter  probably 
was,  that  in  those  years  young  Bhakespeare  lived  miscellaneously  as  he  coutd.  Out  of 
the  cloud  of  uncert^nty  whicli  shrouds  this  period  of  his  life,  two  facts,  however, 
emerge  as  beyond  qneslion— his  marriage,  and  the  birth  of  his  eldest  bom.  Aa  soon  as 
may  be  after  Nov.  28,  1582 — on  which  day  the  licenas  was  procured  at  Worcester — 
8hakespeat«,  a  lively  lad  going  19,  waa  married  to  Anne  Hathaway  of  Sboitery,  a  ham- 
let some  mile  or  so  out  of  Stratford,  a  damsel  about  eight  years  older  than  himself;  and 
six  months  afterward  a  daughter  was  born  to  him,  whose  oaptism  bears  record  Hay  26, 
158S.  The  obvious  inference  from  this  promptitude  on  the  part  of  his  spouse  certain  of 
his  admirers  have  sought  to  evade.  It  is  said,  and  we  believe  it  is  certain,  that  a  mere 
betrothal  before  witnesses,  to  be  foUowed  within  some  reasonable  undefined  period  by 
the  religious  ceremony,  was  then  and  there  held  to  constitute  a  valid  marriage;  and  this, 
!t  is  conjectured,  may  in  Shakespeare's  case  have  prefaced  the  more  formal  sanction. 
And  of  couiae  it  may;  the  license  of  conjecture  is  unlimited;  and  all  to  whose  comfort 
in  admiring  a  great  genius  it  ia  eseeotial  to  regard  him  at  every  point  of  his  career  aa 
^so  a  pattern  of  everything  that  is  proper,  must  of  course  be  made  welcome  to  thie  on& 
The  only  other  children  born  of  the  marriage  were  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl,  baptized  FeU 
S,  ISSe.     The  boy  (Hamnet)  did  not  survive  bis  father,  dying  in  bis  12th  year. 

As  nearly  as  can  be  made  out,  in  the  year  1686,  Bhakespeare,  then  22,  left  the 
neighborhood  of  Stratford,  and  t>etook  himself  to  Loudon.  A  local  tradition  assigns 
•a  nis  reason  for  doing  bo  a  mishap  which  befell  him,  and  a  little  imprudence  consequent 
on  it.  The  future  poet,  it  is  said,  while  out  on  a  nocturnal  poaching  expedition  in  the 
deer-park  of  a  neighboring  magnate,  sir  Thomas  Lucy  of  Charlecote,  was  caught  by  tbe 
keepers,  kept  for  the  night  a  prisoner,  and  arraigned  before  sir  Thomas — a  justice  of 
peace — in  the  morning.  What  paased  ia  not  recorded;  but — as  the  old  rumur  goes- 
whatever  it  was.  it  excited  the  ire  of  Shakespeare,  wlio  avenged  himself,  as  a  bard  natu- 
lally  might,  by  circulating  "a  bitter  ballad"  in  which  the  good  koight  was  satirized. 
A  further  prosecution  was  for  this  irreverence  directed  against  him,  to  escape  which  it 
waa  that  he  is  said  to  have  fled  to  London.  No  anecdote  concerning  Shakespeare  haa 
been  more  widely  accepted  than  tbis,  or,  on  the  whole,  seems  better  to  deserve  accept 
ance.  An  obvioua  allusion  to  the  Lucies  of  Charlecote  in  the  Merry  Wioet  of  Windti/r, 
which  identi^L-s  their  coat  of  arms  with  that  of  justice  Shallow,  would  of  itself  afford 
strong  confirmation  of  it.  F^l^ther,  Oldys,  an  antiquair  who  died  in  1781,  and  hod 
busi^  himself  much  about  materials  for  a  life  of  Shakespeare,  certifies  the  story  on 
something  like  fair  evidence,  and  g^ves  the  first  verse  of  the  obnoxious  pasquinade,  as 
remembered  in  the  district.  It  is  more  couse  and  scurrilous  than  witty;  but  inasmucli 
as  it  would  be  easy  to  adduce  passages  from  the  admitted  writings  of  Shakespeare  in 
which  tlie  coarseness  to  at  least  an  equal  extent  preponderates  over  the  wit,  tbis  will 
scarcely  of  itself  amount  to  proof  that  he  coutd  not  possibly  have  been  its  perpetrator. 
Tbe  indisposition  which  more  lately  haa  been  abown  to  attach  any  credit  to  the  tale, 
seems  to  rest  entirely  on  a  foolish  horror  of  admitting  anything  as  possible  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  poet  which  might  any  way  seem  to  conflict  with  the  reverence  now  univer- 
sally aeconied  to  his  genius. 

No  certain  details  have  come  down  to  ua  as  to  Shakespeare's  earlier  relations  with 
the  London  theater.  According  to  one  tradition,  he  was  content  at  first  to  turn  a  penny 
by  bolding  horses  at  the  door.  According  to  another — which  seems  in  aoatural  sequence 
with  the  foregoing — we  find  him  admitted  inside  on  bis  promotion,  though  as  yet  only 
in  the  humble  capacity  of  prompter's  attendant.  What  is  certain  in  the  matter  is  this, 
that  if  at  any  time  he  waa  thus  meanly  occupied,  it  could  have  been  only  for  a  brief 
period,  as  veiy  qimdily  we  have  note  of  him  as  a  man  of  some  importance,  at  ones 
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Bl.  acto  . 
flad  one  contemporary  aUiuioa  to  him  as  "excellent  in  the  quality  be  profesi 
seemB  at  no  time  to  have  Bhone  eapecialtj,  being  rather  respectable  than  emin 
dnunatist.  his  magnificent  powers  were  at  once  recogiuzed,  and  in  no  long  time  bad  woa 
for  him  the  ver;  foremost  rank  among  the  writers  for  the  stage  of  his  time.  The  gxIi&- 
ordinary  rapidity  of  his  rise  is  shown  in  this  indubitable  reference  to  him  in  Spenaer'a 
Tears  of  the  MuMt,  published  as  early  as  1S91,  only  some  five  jears  after  Shakespeare's 
BtTiTal  In  London : 

And  be,  the  man  whom  Nature^fl  aolf  had  mada 

To  mock  hemir,  and  tinith  to  imitate. 

With  WnCUy  counter  under  mimic  shade. 

Our  pleasant  Will;,  ah.  Is  dead  ol  late. 
The  reference  here  has  indeed  been  surmised  to  point  at  sir  Philip  Bidney,  by  Bpeiuei 
elsewhere  alluded  to  under  the  figure  of  Willva  shepherd;  but  the  surmise  is,  ouTarioua 
groimdB  inadmissible.  The  first  two  lines  nave  the  closest  critical  pertinence  to  tba 
character  of  Shakespeare's  genius;  as  applied  to  tiiat  of  Sidney,  thev  are,  bycompari* 
BOD,  Tague  and  unmeaning.  Further,  the  "mimic  shade  "  iff  the  third  line,  toKeCher 
with  the  whole  context  of  the  passage,  makes  it  certain  a  dramatic  wnler  is  allu<ud  to; 
and  this  Sidney  was  not.  Moreover,  the  stanza  wliich  follows,  wherein  of  "  tliat  same 
gentle  spirit "  it  is  said  that  he 

Doth  rather  choiMB  to  dt  In  kUe  cell, 
Than  BO  tilmaelf  to  mocker;  toeall, 

must  needs  be  held  to  indicate  a  man  at  the  time  living;  and  Bidney  liad  died  in  1588. 
The  "Ah,  is  dead  at  late  t"  wliicb,  literally  taken,  would  suit  Sidney,  and  not  Bhakes- 
peare,  must,  in  the  light  of  the  succeeding  couplet,  be  interpreted  as  referring  to  some 
temporary  remission  on  the  part  of  the  latter  of  his  wont^  dramatic  productiveness; 
and  this,  if  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for,  we  might  explain  by  supposinghim  at 
Uiifi  time  enraged  on  his  two  elaborate  poems,  Fonu*  and  Admit,  and  The  Sape  oj 
Laereee,  pubrisbed  not  long  afterward.  The  year  aft«r  (15S2),  we  find  a  contemporary 
and  brother  dramatist,  Henry  Cbettic,  making  the  ani«nd«  to  Shakespeare  for  an  offense 
given,  in  terms  moat  respectfully  appreciatoryof  his  excellences  at  once  as  amanand  an 
author;  and  in  1698,  Francis  Meres,  in  his  IRf*  Trtatary,  writes  of  him  as  admitccdjr 
the  "  most  excellent  among  the  English  for  both  kinds  of  tragedy  and  comedy."  We 
have  ample  evidence  besides  of  the  unrivaled  acceptance  his  works  obtained  from  all 
classes;  not  only  were  they  in  the  wider  sense  popular,  but  they  brought  him  special 
marks  of  favor  and  approval  from  queen  Elizabetn  and  her  successor,  James — wbo  is 
Bald  to  have  honored  toe  poet  with  an  "  amicable  letter"  from  bis  own  hand — aiul  pro- 
cured him  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  some  of  the  most  accompliahed  men  of  rank 
of  the  time,  more  notaHy,  Henry  Wriotheatey,  earl  of  Southampton,  to  whom  he  dedt- 
caled  his  Yeaut  and  Adonu,  and  Raps  of  Luettoe ;  and  Wmiam  Herbert,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  commonly  held  to  be  the  "  Ur.  W.  H."  to  whom,  as  their  "  only  begetter," 
his  S(Mittti  are  addressed. 

Shakespeare  was  plainly — as  men  of  eomumTnate  genius  mostly  are — a  man  of  shrewd 
solid  business  ability ;  and  throughout,  his  material  prosperity  kept  pace  with  the  growth 
of  his  poetical  reputation.  He  became  early,  as  we  saw,  a  considerable  shareholder  ia 
the  Blackfiiars  theater.  In  the  Qlobe.  subsequently  erected,  he  was  also  a  part  pro- 
prietor. To  both  he  contributed  dramas,  and  from  his  gains  in  the  triple  capacity  of 
actor,  author,  and  sharer  of  the  general  profits,  he  rapidly  amassed  a  fortune.  Hia 
local  attachments  were  strong,  and  it  seems  to  have  become,  as  his  wealth  increased, 
one  main  object  of  his  ambition  to  settle  himself  as  a  substantial  country  gentlemaa  ia 
his  native  district,  to  wbicli  annually  he  made  a  visit.  We  find  him,  wiUi  this  view, 
from  time  to  time  making  purcliasca  there  of  house  and  landed  property.  By  and  by, 
his  visits  to  Stratford  became  more  and  more  frequent;  and  it  is  positively  certain  ttiat 

Erevious  to  the  year  1613,  he  had  ceased  to  reside  in  London,  and  Anally  established 
imaelf  at  Stratford.  Of  his  last  years  there  spent,  further  than  that  they  lapsed  peace- 
fully in  honor,  and  tlie  exercise  of  a  liberal  and  kindly  hospitality,  nearly  nothing  ia 
known.  There  is  evidence  of  bis  having  more  or  less  occupied  himself  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  good  reason  to  believe  that,  though  withdrawn  from  other  active  concern- 
ment with  the  stage,  be  Htill  continued  to  write  for  it.  His  death  look  place  on  his  S9d 
birthday,  the  33d  of  April,  1616.  In  the  diary  of  a  Mr.  Ward,  the  vicar  of  Stratford,  writ- 
ing circa  1660,  the  cause  of  it  ig  thus  given:  "  Shakespeare,  Drayton,  and  Ben  Jonson 
had  a  merry  meeting,  and,  it  seema,  drank  too  hard,  tor  Shakespeare  died  of  a  fever 
then  contracted;"  but  that  of  ttiis  drinking  the  poet's  death  waa  a  consequence  is  at 
beat  a  doubtful  inference. 

That  Shakespeare  erredand  sinned  at  times  like  others,  we  know  from  the  passionate 
confessions  of  his  &nn^te,  in  considerable  portions  of  which  the  self-reference  is  too  plain 
to  be  denied  ;  that,  whatever  his  occasional  frailties,  he  was  essentially  a  man  ofnohleand 
estimable  character,  there  is  a  complete  concurrence  of  testimony.  He  was  obviously  of 
most  kindly  and  lovable  dispositions;  his  "pleasurabiewit  and  good  nature"  made  him 
delightful  as  a  companion ;  anditwasas  "gentle  Will  Shakespeare"  that  he  was  famll- 
ba\j_  known  to  his  contemporaries.  In  particular,  with  his  associates  and  rivals  Id 
writing  for  the  stage,  his  relations  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the  most  cordial  and 
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even  endMriaK  kind    The  gniS  Ben  Jonson  writes  of  him  after  his  death:  "henaa 

honest,  and  of  aa  open  and  free  nature."  assures  us  tLat  in  "Ms  well-tumed  and  true- 
Sled  lines"  we  see  but  an  aulhentic  reflex  of  his  beautiful  "mind  and  manners;"  and 
avers  tliat  he  "  boners  his  memory  only  on  this  side  idolatry."  As  a  slight  shadow  on 
this  pteaainK  picture,  it  has  been  Hhrewdly  surmised  that  he  was  not  very  happy  with 
h'B  wife.  Qvidence  of  this  has  been  eoughi  in  certain  passages  in  bis  dnunas;  but  obvi- 
ously any  inference  from  these  Is  most  precarious.  The  neglect  of  her  in  bia  will, 
except  in  one  curt  clause  interlined,  dismissinE  her  with  a  legacy  of  "  bis  second-best 
bed,  might  well  seein  much  more  decisive,  till  Mr.  Charles  Kni^lit  greatly  reduced  its 
importance  hy  showing  that,  the  will  apart,  by  the  mere  operation  of  the  English  law, 
the  poet's  widow  was  entitled  to  dowm;  and  thus  amply  provided  for.  There  is  thua 
(though  the  query  of  why  geeond-best,  it  a  bed  at  all  was  to  be  left  her,  may  perhaps 
have  a  certain  pertiuence)  no  verj'  firm  basis  of  proof  for  the  domestic  unbappineas  of 
Shakespeare.  Btill,  if  anylhing  in  his  life  is  certain,  it  is  this,  that,  spending  great  part 
of  his  time  in  London,  the  poet  did  not  flod  it  essential  to  his  felicity  there  to  have  the 
society  of  his  wife;  as  probably  slie,  on  the  other  hand,  though  her  hitst>and  had  gone  to 
Ibe  metropolis,  was  content  to  abide  in  Stratford,  since  it  seemed  to  him  the  desirable 
arrangement.  It  ia  fair,  we  think,  to  Infer  from  this  that  the  affection  subsisting  be- 
tween the  two  was  a  little  on  the  hither  side  of  entUustasm. 

To  discourse  here  at  this  date  of  the  ecniua  of  Bhakespeare  would  be  only  to  promul- 
gate platitudes.  The  lofty  eulogy  of  Dryden — "He  was  the  man  who,  of  all  modern 
and  perhaps  ancieiit  poets,  had  the  largest  and  moat  comprehensive  soul" — has  since 
been  generally  acquiesced  in.  Asdramatist,  he  isadmlttedly  inthe  world  witboutapeer; 
as  poet  (abstrecting  the  differential  forms),  there  are  but  one  or  two  names  in  literature 
even  to  be  named  beside  Jiis;  and  dismissing  his  claims  in  either  kind,  we  have  in  bis 
works  such  a  treaanry  of  gnomic  wisdom  on  all  matlerv  of  human  concernment  aa  no 
other  writer  has  ever  bequeathed  to  the  world.  If  we  add,  that  this  greatest  of  writers 
is  one  of  the  most  unequal — that  his  works  contain  more  than  might  be  wished  of  what, 
as  the  product  of  such  a  mind,  we  need  not  scruple  to  call  rubbish — and  that  ne&rly 
every  vice  in  writing  might  be  illustrated  from  them  almost  at  will,  we  say  simply  what 
is  patent  to  every  reader  not  blinded  by  the  stupid  and  mindless  idolatry  wnich  too  often 
of  late  In  many  qoarters  has  displaced  a  rational  admiration. 

The  only  works  of  ShakespeHre  certainly  publlahed  under  his  own  band  were  the  two 
poems  V«niu  and  Adanit  and  The  Rape  of  iMtreee,  which  appeared  in  1663-M  respec- 
tively. As  was  naturally  to  be  looked  for  in  the  case  of  pieces  on  the  stage  so  popi^, 
certain  of  his  dramas  found  their  way  from  time  to  time  into  print,  but  no  autlioritative 
edition  of  anjr  of  them  was  issued  during  his  lifetime.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
dramas  was  issued  in  1628,  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  his  friends  and  co- proprietors  In 
the  Blackfriars  and  Qlobe  tneatere.  A  second  edition  followed  In  1683;  a  third,  in 
16S4;  and  afourth  In  1680.  In  1709 appeared  the  edition  of  Rowe,  with  a  prefatory 
sketch  of  the  poet's  life.  Of  the  "  Bhakespearian  literature"  which  followed,  and  the 
various  re-Issues  of  the  dramas,  with  such  masses  of  critical  commentarr  and  emenda- 
tion as  no  other  writer  baa  ever  perhapa  been  made  the  subject  of,  it  would  be  hopeless 
to  attempt  an  account.  It  must  suffice  to  mention  as  auccesaive  editors  Pope,  Theobald, 
■Ir  "Thomas  Hanmer,  Warburton,  Capell,  Siemens,  Malone,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
elaborate  introdnctory  essay— whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  insolence  of  mucli  of  his 
criticism  of  Uie  plays  in  detail — is  perhnps  on  the  whole,  as  an  estimate  of  the  genius  of 
the  poet,  as  satisfactoty  as  any  that  baa  since  been  written.  Down  to  our  own  lime, 
there  haa  been  no  remission  of  activitr  in  this  field  of  literary  labor.  More  recently,  the 
intelligent  industry  of  Mr.  Charlea  Knight  apecially  deserves  mention;  and  along  with 
bis  may  tw  given  the  names  of  Mr.  Dyce.  Mr.  John  Payne  Collier,  and  Mr.  Singer — all 
of  wbo'm  have  put  forth  elaborate  and  valuable  editions  of  Ihe  dramas.  An  important 
edition  was  issued  from  Cambridge  in  1863-66,  under  the  superintendence  of  two  gen- 
tlemen  of  unquestioned  scholarly  compefence.  W.  G.  Clark  and  W.  Aldia  Wright. 

In  Qermany,  Sliakespeare  lias  long  tteen  thoroughly  naturalized;  and  the  Qerman 
entbusiaam  in  regard  of  him  is,  \t  possible,  even  greater  than  our  own.  It  was  the  cele- 
brated Lessing  who  first  decisivelyinlroducedhimto  notice  in  a  series  of  essays,  exhibit- 
ing the  immeasurable  superiority  of  bia  art  to  that  of  the  pseudo-classical  models  of  the 
French  stage.  Since  his  time,  many  of  the  moat  gifted  of  his  countrymen  have  devoted 
themselves  lo  the  work  of  Shakespearian  criticism  and  elucidation.  From  Qoethe  wo 
have  some  exquisite  fragmeata,  most  notably  the  criticism  of  Hamlet,  occurring  in  his 
Waitelm  MeisUr;  and  after  bia.  the  names  of  Tlock,  A.  W.  Schlegel  (whose  Leatvret,  of 
date  1809-1811.  almost  constitute  an  era  in  this  special  department  of  literature),  Franz 
■   ~       ■  - 1  ofwliose    ■  ■  .... 


Horn,  and  Gervinua  (an  English  translation  of  wliose  elnliorate  commentaries  has  tteen 
published),  occur  as  tlie  most  illuslrioua  in  connection  with  the  present  topic.  By  Tieck 
and  Schlegel  together,  the  work  of  translation  was  undertaken;  and  the  result  of  their 
joint  kbors.  which  takes  rank  as  the  standard  Oermnn  Shakespeare,  ranks  al»),  in  the 
opinion  of  competent  judges,  as  a  consummate  and  almost  vnt^iB  specimen  of  excellence 
In  the  translator's  art.  It  has  not  unfreouently  been  alleged  that,  till  the  Germans  made 
the  discovetT  for  them,  the  English  people  knew  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  Shakespeare. 
This  is  on  the  face  of  it  ridiculous,  "rhe  single  sentence  we  liave  cited  from  Dnden. 
and  the  practical  acceptance  of  it  implied  in  the  unexampled  atirniion  and  industry 


wLich  never  ceased  to  be  directed  to  the  subject,  sufflcieDtly  of  themselTCS  confute  so 
idle  a  notion.  Wiiat  the  QermHUH  really  did  (and  along  with  tiieir  services  in  the  mutter, 
muBt  be  included  tliose  of  our  countrymen  Coleridge,  wtioee  imputse  and  point  of  view, 
at  least,  if  not  somethitig  considerably  more,  were  derived  from  G«rman  sources)  weis 
Bomewbat  to  methodize  and  eD]ighlen  for  us  an  admiratioa  never  deficient,  but  aln^ays, 
like  Jonson's  regard  for  the  memory  of  bis  friend,  "only  on  thia  side  idolatry."  llie 
old  notion  of  Shakespeare  was  Ihal  of  a  genius  in  power  and  pienimde  unrivaled,  but 
licentiouB  In  its  modes  of  operation,  and  more  or  less  chaotic  in  its  resulM:  "  wild  abovu 
rule  or  art,  euormous  bliss."  Tbe  new  German  criticism  exhibited  in  Ihe  chaos  tlio^ 
orderly  outlioes  of  a  world ;  co-ordinated  the  confusion  under  mice  till  then  unsuspected, 
und  showed  in  what  before  had  seemed  irregular  exercise  of  power  admitted  to  be  mae- 
niflcent,  obedience  not  less  magnificent  to  a  law  of  artistic  evolution.  It  miide  calcul- 
able, in  a  word,  (he  orbit  of  a  luminary  which  hod  somewhat  uncomforlsblv  seemed  to 
be  sweeping  at  random  through  space.  But  the  English  people  did  not  need  it  to  reiie<U 
the  luminary  to  tbem;  throughout  and  from  the  first,  they  had  seen  and  devouttj 
woiahiped  it.  Also,  to  a  great  extent,  it  is  due  to  tbe  Qennan  enthusiasm  of  expoeition, 
*■*■"'  — r  the  whole  continent,  and  wherever  literature  is  intelligently  studied — Boni6 


and  civiiizalion.  Thebibliograpl^OfthQ  subject  is  enormous.  The  beat  of  the  lecent 
crilicisnisandcditionsaretboseofDowden.Funuvall,  Swinburne,  BichardOrant  Wliitt:. 
and  Fumess. 

BHAIE,  or  Sl.ate-Clat,  bd  indurated  clay,  which  often  forms  beds  in  the  coa]  meas- 
ures. It  is  chiefly  composed  of  silica  and  alumina,  iu  variable  proportions,  but  ateo  ft«- 
quently  contains  a  conaiderable  amount  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  of  oxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  gray  or  grayish-blacli  color,  or  browniab-red  when  containing  much  iron.  Its  struc- 
ture IB  more  or  less  alaty.  It  is  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  It  is  used  for 
making  slate-pencils.  When  tree  from  lime  and  iron,  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  aud  used 
for  making  fire-bricks,  for  which  it  affords  an  excellent  materiaL  Shale  very  often  con- 
tains a  notable  quantity  of  bitumen,  and  when  Ibis  is  so  much  the  case  that  the  mineral 
has  a  ahming  resinous  streak,  and  crackles  and  blazes  in  tbe  fire,  emitting  a  black  smoke 
end  a  bilummous  odor,  it  is  known  as  bCiuminou)  AcUe.  This  variety  sometimes  passes 
on  the  one  band  into  common  shale,  and  on  the  other  into  coal.  Impressions  of  ferns 
Mid  other  planla  are  very  frequently  found  in  shale. 

Slate,  Schist,  and  Sbale  are  names  employed  to  denote  those  kinds  of  rock  which  are 
laminated  or  flssile^that  is,  which  possess  a  structure  readilv  splitting  into  thin  layers. 
Sbale  and  schist  are  almost  synotiymoua,  although  the  latter  ^ould  Em  restricted  to  rocks 
with  their  layers  irregular  or  foliated.  True  slate  differs  from  them  in  not  having  its 
lamination  produced  by  bedding.  6ee  Slate.  Nevertheless,  all  three  names  are  often 
applied  to  the  same  substance. 

Shale  varies  much  in  lis  composition.  Clay,  sand,  lime,  bitumen,  and  other  bodies, 
either  siogly  or  any  mixture  of  them,  are  included  under  the  name,  if  the^  form  rocks 
which  split  into  layers  in  the  direction  of  their  t}edding;  clay,  however,  bemg  an  ingre- 
dient in  most  shales.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  line  between  even  coal  and  some  kiuds 
of  shale  is  not  well  defined ;  and  in  the  case  of  the  Torhanetiill  mineral,  found  near  Bath- 
gate, the  question  by  which  of  the  two  names  it  should  be  called  led  to  a  lengthened  and 
costly  litigation. 

The  iraporlance  of  certain  decomposing  shales  through  whicli  aulpburct  of  iron  ia 
dlsseminatMl.  for  tbe  manufacture  of  alum,  has  been  long  known,  and  the  quantity  raised 
for  that  purpose  from  the  carlHiniferous  beds  of  Lancashire  and  Lanarkshire  and  the  lias 
beds  of  Yorkshire  is  very  considerable,  yielding  aljout  16,000  tons  of  manufactured  alum 
annually.  Shales  of  a  similar  kind  are  worked  in  France,  Germany,  and  North 
America, 

Bituminous  shales— that  is,  shales  more  or  lesB  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen— form 
anolher  class  of  these  bodies  which  have,  in  recent  years,  attracted  much  notice  as 
sourcesof  oil  for  illuminating  purposes.  It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since  a  French- 
man, named  Du  Buisson.  Introduced  a  method  of  distilling  certain  Dituminous  shales  in 
France,  at  a  comparatively  low  temperature,  so  as  to  oblain  burniag-oil  and  other  prod- 
ucts. The  process  was  aitcrward  tried  in  England,  being  used  for  a  time  in  distilling 
8  Doi'sel^ire  bituminous  sliaie,  sometimes  called  "  Eimmeridge  coal."  From  Ihia  min- 
eral a  burning  oil,  a  lubricating  oil,  and  a  naphtha  for  dissolving  caoutchouc,  were 
obtained.  But  neither  in  France  nor  in  England  did  the  attempt  to  make  a  profitabla 
manufacture  succeed:  in  the  former  country  the  poverty  of  the  shales  was  the  chief 
drawback :  in  the  latter,  the  disagreeable  smell  of  Ibe  oil,  which  could  not  be  effectually 
removed,  prevented  it  from  obtaining  favor  in  the  market 

On  account  of  these  failures  tbe  process  fell  into  abeyance,  until  it  was  revived  a^ia 
by  the  success  of  the  well-known  patent  of  Mr,  James  \  oung  {see  Nap&tha},  secured  in 
1860  for  the  production  of  paraffine  and  paraffliie  oil  from  coal.  Wilh  tbe  exception  of 
the  Eolirl  parafBue,  which  Mr,  Young  was  the  first  to  obtain  on  the  large  scale,  and  tbe 
employment  of  soai  instead  of  shale,  the  processes  of  Du  Buisson  and  Young  aro  eBsen 
tially  the  same.  This  process  has  created  a  new  and  rapidly-increasing  branch  of  indus- 
try, parafflne  oil  and  paraffine  being  economically  obtained  by  it  from  either  coal  at  Bhal« 
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of  certiua  kJDds.  Those  who  have  paid  any  atlention  to  the  various  beds  of  iDinerals 
wblch  go  to  form  whal  is  geologically  called  Ibe  coal  measures  ure  aware  that  it  is  only 
tlie  seams  of  coal,  ironaloae.  flre-clay,  sandstone,  and  limeslone  nhlch  until  very  lately 
have  been  looked  upon  as  of  any  induslTiat  importance.  Inlerstre tided  between  these 
and  the  other  minerals  of  the  series  are  numerous  beds  of  carbonaceous  or  bituminouH 
shale,  until  recently  cbnsidered  useless.  Many  of  these  slialeH  were  found  upon  trial  U> 
yield  from  30  to  50  Eallons  of  crude  oil  per  ton;  and  works— several  of  them  of  great 
size — have  accordingly  been  started  in  many  places  over  the  entire  area  of  the  coal  for- 
mation in  Scotland,  and  also  at  various  localities  in  England  and  Wales,  for  the  inaiit> 
faoture  of  mineral  oil,  paraffine,  etc..  from  this  material. 

Owing  partly  to  the  comparative  cheapness  of  shale,  and  partly  also  to  the  fact  that 
these  products  are  obtained  from  it  ia  a  state  more  easily  purified  than  when  they  are 

fot  from  coal,  the  use  of  the  latter  as  a  source  of  lliem  is  cow  almost  entirely  given  up. 
□  Scotland,  where  the  manufacture  of  paraffine  oil  is  chiefly  carried  on,  the  shales 
Dsetl  are  called  "oil  shales,"  and  it  is  eatiniated  that  there  are  now  600,000  tons  o( 
this  material  annually  dbtilled.     Buch  a  quantity  yields  the  following  products: 

Crude  oil 85,000  gallons. 

Paraffine 5,800  tons. 

Luhricatine  oil 8.800    " 

Bulpkaie  of  ammonia S,S50    " 

Tn  the  refining  process  the  crude  oil  is  reduced  to  about  one-half  of  Its  bulk  before 
It  is  fit  for  burning.  Besides  the  above,  there  is  also  a  considerable  quantiW  of 
"coal  gas,"  unavoidably  produced,  and  partly  vrasted.  But  for  the  distance  of  the 
oil  works,  this  would  l>e  consumed  in  some  of  the  larger  Bcottisb  towns.  Bhalea 
found  in  the  Lisa  and  some  other  formations,  likewiae  yield  mineral  oil. 

BH&IXB,  Alesattder.  b.  Conn.,  1837  ;  in  1845  entered  the  New  York  state  militia 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  was  ma],  of  the  7th  regiment  N.  Q.  8.  N.  Y.  In 
1861  he  became  lieut.col  of  volunteers;  he  served  in  the  Peninsular  campaign,  with  Pope 
and  UcClelian,  at  Fredericksburg,  Marye's  heights,  QettysburE,  and  Rappahauuock; 
wa9  captured  In  the  battle  of  llie  Wilderness,  and  exchanged,  Aug.  1864.  At  tlic  end 
of  tlie  war  he  received  the  brevet  rank  of  malgen.,  and  from  1867-66  was  maj.gcn.  of 
Uie  1st  division  of  the  New  York  state  national  guard. 

SHALEB,  Nathaniix  Sotithqate,  b.  Ky.,  1841 ;  graduate  of  Lawrence  scienliflc 
school,  Cambridge,  1862;  director  of  the  geological  siurvey  of  the  state  of  Kentucky 
professor  of  paleontology  at  Harvard  unlversiU;,  and  assistant  at  the  museum  of  com- 
parative zoology.  He  published  reports  of  the  Kentucky  survey,  and  has  written  A  Fird 
Boole  >H  Oeologg  (1864),  and  The  Interpretation  of  Nolan  {l&Xi). 

SEAIUKUT,  a  light  worsted. cloth,  said  to  have  been  Brat  made  at  Chalons  in  France, 
anu  to  have  derived  Its  now  corrupted  name  from  that  place. 

■BAL'LOF  <Tr,  ehalaapt),  a  large,  open,  old-fashioned  boat,  carrying  two  masts,  ringed 
aa  in  a  schooner.  Its  principal  use  was  in  the  fisheries,  but  it  has  now  nearly  given 
place  to  luggers  and  yawls, 

SHAL'LOT,  Allivm  Aaealonieum,  a  species  of  aiUutn  (q.v.V  a  native  of  the  east.  Intro- 
duces! into  Europe  by  the  crusaders— from  Ascalon,  it  is  said — and  much  cultivated  for 
ita  bulbs,  which  are  used  like  those  of  the  onion,  and  sometimes  for  its  leaves,  which  are 
used  like  those  of  the  chive.  Tiie  leaves  grow  in  tufts  like  those  of  the  chive,  but  afe 
larger.  The  shallot  is  generstly  propagated  by  the  cloves,  which  are  planted  Just 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  only  partially  beneath  it,  in  spring,  and  the  crop 
is  ready  for  gathering  in  July  or  August.  The  flavor  resembles  that  of  gurlic,  but 
U  much  milder.      In  the  vineyards  of  Italy  tbcahallot  is  naturalized. 

SKAKArEA,  a  t.  in  the  government  of.  Transcaucasia.  Russia,  containing  two 
Tillages  15  m.  apart.  The  old  town  vras  razed  to  the  ground  in  1737  byNfldir  Shah, 
but  has  been  rebuilt,  and  in  IWZ  had  22.139  Inhabitants.  The  place  ia  noted  for  lis  ex- 
tensive silk  manufactures.   Silk-worms  are  reared,  and  there  are  tanneries  and  dyeworks. 


he  ancient  religion  of  the  Tartar,  and  some  of  the  other  Asiatic 
tribes.  It  is  a  belief  insorcery,  anda  propitialion  of  evil  demons  by  sacriflces  and  frantio 
gestures.  The  following  account  of  it  is  extracted  from  the  Aiiatie  JawmcU.  The  priesla 
are  men  or  women,  married  or  single.  The  characlcr  is  acquired  by  pretending  that  the 
soul  of  a  deceased  priest  has  appeared  to  the  individual  in  a  dream,  appointing  him  or 
her  hk  successor.  If  the  priests  are  in  function,  they  wear  a  long  robe  of  elk-skin,  hung 
with  small  and  large  brasa  and  iron  bells;  moreover,  Ihey  carry  stavps  carved  at  the  top 
Into  the  shape  of  horses'  heads,  also  hung  with  bells;  and  with  the  assistance  of  these 
staves  they  leap  to  an  extraordinary  height.  The  followers  of  the  Shaman  religion  have 
neither  altars  nor  idols,  but  perform  their  sacrifices  in  a  hut  raised  on  an  open  spaoc  in  a 
forest  or  on  a  hill.  Nor  are  there  fixed  pcrioils  for  the  performance  of  their  ceremonies; 
births,  marriages,  and  sickness,  uncommon  appearances  in  the  atmosphere,  or  public 
calamities,  are  generally  the  occasions  which  oul  for  them.    The  animal  to  he  sacrificed 
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la  generally  flied  upon  bj  the  Bhamsn  or  the  donor;  and  after  the  persons  uniting  tat 
the  ceremony  have  assembled,  the  shaman  enters  the  hut,  chanting  certain  words, 
sprinkles  on  all  the  sides  of  the  hut,  and  over  the  fire,  spirits  and  milk,  and  then  orders 
the  animal  to  be  killed,  which  is  done  by  its  heart  being  torn  out.  The  skin  of  the  victim 
is  then  stripped  off,  and  its  flesh,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pieces  which  are  thrown 
into  the  fire,  is  consumed  by  the  pereons  assembled.    See  also  Lamaibm. 


were,  the  very  counterpart.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  history  of  his  life.  He  most 
probably  was  born  in  Palestine,  and  most  energetically  participated  in  all  the  political 
and  religious  complications  of  the  country.  There  was  a  harshness  and  rigidity  in  bis 
character  which  contrasts  most  strikingly  with  Hillel's  proverbial  patience.  Bis  religious 
views  were  painfully  strict,  and  he  even  tried  to  extend  the  riffor  which  he  imposed  upon 
himself,  to  the  youngest  cliildrcn;  but  the  zealotism  with  whi^  later  times  have  chiuged 
him  is  not  his,  but  his  school's,  "  the  House  of  Shammai,"  as  it  was  called.  This 
seems,  under  the  adverse  circumstances  q!  the  commonwealth — sedition  within,  and  the 

K preaching  euem^  without— to  have  developed  a  fanatical  zeal  that  at  times  surpaaaed 
bounds,  and  chiefiy  tended  to  foster  tliat  exceptional  exclusiveness  which  proved  both 
the  bane  and  the  saving  of  Judaism.  The  discussions  of  the  two  rival  schools,  of  which 
that  of  Shammai  preponderated  long  after  the  muster's  death,  turned  exclusivciy  upon 
pointsof  positive  law.  There  is  only  one  curious  metaphysical  debate  recorded,  viz., 
whether,  OS  one  school  held,  "it  was  better  for  man  to  have  been  created  or  not;"  or,  as 
the  other  asserted,  "  it  would  have  been  better  if  he  never  had  been  created."  Finally, 
they  both  agreed  in  the  latter  axiom,  but  with  the  addition — "but  since  he  is  now  in  tbis 
world,  let  him  be  careful  in  his  actions.  We  need  hard}^  point  to  the  strange  light 
which  this  discussion  and  final  decision  throw  upon  the  tunes  of  unequated  national 
misery  that  begot  them. 

SeelAATBXB. 


BHAXO,  or  Gobi,  the  Chinese  and  Mongol  nunes  respectively  for  a  wide  region  of 
Bteppe  and  desert  in  the  eastern  part  of  central  Asia.  It  extends  from  the  Thian-Sban 
mountains  to  the  Euen-Lun  and  Nan-Shan  mountains,  bordering  on  eastern  TurkestaD 
to  the  w.,  and  occupying  great  part  of  the  area  between  40"  and  GO*  n.  lat,  and  90°  to 
120°  e.  long.    The  "  deser?'  is  by  no  means  sterile  throughout.    On  the  n.  and  o"  •>"' 


belts,  each  at  a  height  of  from  4.600  to  5,S00  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  a  depressed  tract, 
not  more  than  2,500  to  8,000  ft.  above  sea  level,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  280  to  460 
miles.  This  alone  is  properly  called  Shamo,  or  "  sea  of  sana;"  it  is  a  perfect  wilderness 
of  sand  and  stones,  and  is  probably  the  bed  of  an  ancient  sea.  The  salt  sand  of  which 
its  soil  is  mainly  composed  produ(»s  nothing  but  a  few  scrubby  plants.  'The  buna  of 
the  Shamo,  even  In  the  wider  sense,  is  limited,  including  little  save  hamsters,  dziggetaia, 
t  few  wild  sheep,  and  antelopes.  There  are  no  flxea  habitations  even  in  the  steppe 
country;  the  inhabitants,  chien^  Mongols,  are  all  nomads.  Yet  in  various  places  there 
are  traces  of  ancient  cities  buned  in  the  shifting  sand  (see  Ocean  Higktcayt  for  1873). 
The  winter  here  is  intensely  cold  and  stormy,  and  the  summer  excessively  hot.  Yet  the 
wandering  hordes  of  Mongols  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  large  herds,  which  find 
plenty  of  rich  pasture  on  the  steppes,  and  even  in  winter  contrive  to  pick  auffldent  food 
from  beneath  the  snow.  From  want  of  wood  the  nomadic  tribes  have  to  use  dried  dung 
as  fuel.  Little  is  known  of  the  6hamo  save  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  main  tracks 
across  it,  of  which  the  chief  is  from  Mnimatehin  to  Pekin. 

SHAHOKIV,  a  boroiwb  In  Northnmberland  CO.,  Pa.;  on  the  Leblgh  Valley,  the  North- 
em  Central,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  18  m.  s.e.  of  Sunbuiy,  the  co. 
seat.  It  contains  hizh  and  graded  schools,  pubric  school  property  valued  at  over  ¥'260,000, 
national  and  state  lianks,  electric  railroads,  electric  light  plant,  waterworks  suppli^ 
from  Shaniokin  creek,  about  20  churches,  and  a  V.  M.  C.  A.  It  Is  In  the  anthracite  coal 
region,  and  has  several  mines,  foundrlei,  machine  shops,  hotels,  and  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers.  The  borough  Is  situated  near  the  Eroad  range  of  mountains,  and  mines 
and  ships  a  large  quantity  of  coal  annually.    Pop.  '00,  14,4(KI. 

gHAHBOCE,  a  national  emblem  of  Ireland,  a  leaf  with  three  leaflets,  or  plant  having 
such  leaves,  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  wood  sorrel,  but  more  generally  believed  to 
be  some  species  of  clover,  or  perhaps  some  common  plant  of  some  of  the  nearly  allied 
genera,  as  the  bird's-foot  trefoil,  or  the  binck  mcdick.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
name  has  a  sort  of  general  reference  to  plants  with  trlfoliolate  leaves,  and  that  a  more 
exact  determination  of  the  species  may  be  as  difllcult  as  the  attainment  of  botanical 
Aocuracy  in  regard  to  the  emblematic  thistle  of  Scotland. 

The  small-leaved  clover  {tr^oUMm  repetu)  has  had  a  superstitloiia  resp«;t  attached  to 
It  from  eatly  times.    According  to  the  elder  Pliny  no  serpent  will  touch  it    It  is  said 
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to  have  been  first  uanined  aa  the  badge  of  Ireland  from  the  circumstance  that  St.  Patrick 
made  lue  of  it  to  illiutrate  the  doctrme  of  the  Trinity.     See  Bird's  Foot  Trefoil. 

SHAMTL,  or  Sckauyl  (Eng.  "  Samaet  "),  the  celebrated  leader  of  the  independent 
tribes  In  the  CaacaaoB,  waa  bom  1787,  at  Aul-Himry,  in  Daghestan,  and  belonged  to 
»  wealthy  Leeghian  family  of  lank.  He  was  one  of  the  zealoua  disciples  of  Kasi- 
ICoUah,  the  great  apostle  of  Huridism,  and  ably  seconded  bis  endeavors  to  compose  tlie 
tiamerous  feuds  of  the  various  Caucasiao  tribes  and  unite  tbcm  la  a  bond  of  aotagonism 
to  their  common  enemy,  tlie  heretical  Russians.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  in  the 
defense  of  Himry  against  the  Russians,  Oct.  80,  1883,  and,  after  the  fall  of  bis  chief 
Easi'Mollab  and  most  of  bis  adherents,  fought  his  way  alone  and  severely  irounded 
through  the  besiegers'  ranks.  After  the  assas.ii nation  of  HaniKad-Bey,  the  successor  ol 
Kftsi-Mollah,  in  the  end  of  1884,  Bbamyl  was  unanimously  elected  "  imaum,"  and  being 
abeolute  temporal  and  spiritual  chief  of  the  tribes  who  acknowledged  bis  authority,  be 
made  numerous  changes  in  the  reli^ous  creed  and  political  administiation  for  the  pur- 
pose of  more  fully  concentrating  m  himself  the  whole  power.  These  changes  were 
certainly  the  chief  cause  of  the  great  successes  which  subsequentiy  attended  the  moun- 
taineers, but  it  is  none  the  leas  certain  that  ihev  produced  that  sudden  collapse  of  tlie 
spirit  of  independence  which  took  place  when  the  great  leader  waa  removed.  Shamyl's 
change  of  military  tactics  from  open  warfare  to  surprises,  ambuscades,  etc..  brou^t 
Bumerous  and  sometimes  great  successes  to  the  arms  of  the  mountaineers.  Gen.  Ivelnch 
me  severely  defeated  in  1BS7,  the  worst  reverse  the  Russians  had  yet  sustained,  and  bia 
coadjutor  Hafl  was  forced  to  make  a  disastrous  retreat.  They  succeeaed,  however 
(18SSX  In  hemming  Bhamyl  into  Akulgo,  in  Daghestan,  look  the  fortress  by  storm,  and 
put  every  one  of  the  defenders  to  the  sword,  in  order  to  be  quite  certain  that  Shamyl 
•lioiild  not  escape.  How  he  did  so  is  not  known,  his  own  followers  and  the  Russiana 
beliered  him  to  be  dead,  when,  to  the  jo?  of  the  one  and  the  bitter  confusion  of  the 
pther,  he  suddenly  appeared,  preaching  with  more  vigor  than  ever  the  "  holy  war  against 
the  heretics."  In  1848  he  conquered  all  Avares,  besieged  Mozdok,  foiled  the  Russians 
In  their  subsequent  campaign,  and  gained  over  to  his  side  the  Caut^asian  tribes  which 
bad  hitherto  favored  Rii^ia.  This  accession  of  power  rendered  necessary  some  change 
in  the  government;  a  civil  and  a  criminal  code  were  promulgated,  a  regular  system  of 
taxation  established,  and  Dairo  was  made  tbe  capital  of  this  Caucasian  monarchy,  the 
population  of  which  now  (1^)  exceeded  1,000,000.  But  the  Russians,  under  prince 
Woronzoft,  having  changed  their  tactics,  assailed  the  country  on  various  points  at 
Ihe  same  time,  and  tbe  advance  gained  waa  secured  hy  chains  of  forts.  The  fortune 
of  war,  however,  steadily  altema^  till  18fi3,  when  Bariatinskv  compelled  Shamyl  to 
confine  himself  to  the  defensive,  and  deprived  him  of  bis  victorious  prestige.  Some  of 
llie  tribes  DOW  returned  under  Russian  authority,  and  Bhamyl  (probably  owing  to  bia 
diroiDisbed  power  and  resources)  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  diversion  in  hia 
fkvor  afforded  by  tbe  Crimean  war,  after  tbe  conclusion  of  wMch  the  Russians  resumed 
their  attacks  with  more  energy,  opened'  a  road  over  the  mountains,  thus  cutting  off  one 
portion  of  the  patriots  and  compelling  their  submission.  The  following  year  was  still 
more  disastrous;  100  Tillages  were  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  transplanted  to  Russian 
districts,  and  Bbamyl  himself  defeated,  Aug.  11.  On  April  12,  18m,  bis  chief  strong- 
tiold,  Weden,  was  taken  after  a  seven  weeks'  siege,  and  his  authority,  except  over  tbe 
small  band  of  followers  who  still  devotedly  adhered  to  him,  waa  wholJy  destroyed.  For 
several  months  be  was  a  mere  guerrilla  chief,  hunted  from  fastuess  to  taetness,  li'l  at  last 
<8ept.  8,  1869)  he  was  surprised  on  the  plateau  of  Oounib,  and  after  a  des^rate  resist- 
ance, in  which  bis  400  followers  were  reduced  to  47,  he  was  captured.  His  wives  and 
treasure  were  spared  to  him,  and  he  was  sent  to  St,  Petersburg,  where  he  experienced  a 

EierouB  reception  from  the  czar,  A  few  days  afterward  he  was  assigned  a  residence  at 
luga,  with  a  pension  of  10,000  rubles.  Thence  be  went  in  1870  to  Mecca,  remaining 
•  parole  prisoner  of  the  Russian  government;  and  died  at  Medina  in  Mar.,  1671,  in  llic 
7«h  year  of  his  age. 

KE&nSHAI',  the  most  Important  maritime  city  of  China,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Bjc  Hwangpoo  or  Woosun£(nver,  13  m.  from  where  it  debouches  into  the  southern  portion 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tse-Kiang,  in  lat.  31'  15'  n.,  and  long.  121o  29'  e.  Though  it  is 
now  one  of  tbe  Brst  emporiums  of  commerce  in  the  east,  only  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago 
it  was  but  a  third-rate  Chinese  town.  It  is  a  Aien  or  dMrid  city,  having  a  wall  aj  m.  in 
clrcnit,  through  which  7  gates  open  into  extensive  suburbs.  The  low  alluvial  plain  on 
which  it  is  situated  la  of  great  extent,  and  intersected  by  innnmerable  creeks,  which  en- 
"ilron  the  walls,  and  permeate  the  city  In  various  directions.  The  city  consists  of  two 
distinct  parti.  The  first  is  the  native  Chinese  town,  with  narrow,  dirty  streets ;  the  sec- 
ond the  European  and  American  settlement  with  wide  streets  and  fine  buildings,  Con- 
apicQOUS  buildings  are  the  Protestant  cathedral,  theRoman  Catholic  cathedral,  a  massive 
edifice,  and  the  Baptist  chapel.  The  temples  present  the  same  genera!  appearance  met 
within  all  Chinese  cities.  Every  city  baa  its  ching-hwaug,  or  temple  of  the  tutelary  gods: 
that  of  Shanghai  is  In  a  picturesque  position  on  a  rocliyTslet,  surrounded  by  a  serpentine 
•heet  of  water,  which  is  crossed  by  zigzag  bridges.  A  little  further  down  the  river 
stand  the  foreign  settlements,  English,  French,  and  American.  The  whole  of  the  nr~ 
caatUe  Aonjj  are  built  upon  the  English  concession;  while  the  French  c '—■ 
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malolj  occnpled  by  ga-dovmt,  wharres,  »nd  Chineae  honiea.  The  rtrer  In  front  of 
the  Coinese  town  Is  thronged  with  Junks,  luhed  side  by  side.  The  reach  In  front 
of  the  foreign  settlement  was  formerly  crowded  with  gailing-veasela;  but  since  the 
Opening  uf  the  Suei  canal,  the  steamers  of  the  P.  and  O.  steam  navigation  com- 
pany and  of  private  compaalea  have  largely  taken  their  place.  Lower  down  ara  the 
stiip-yarda,  machine-shops,  and  dry-docks,  which  foreign  commerce  hae  calleid  into 
existence;  and  here  tlie  Chinese  government  has  at  worli.  an  arHcnal  where  war-veasela 
of  the  largest  tonnage  are  built  and  equipped.  Uader  the  arrangement  by  which  the 
foreign  cuBtom-house  dues  are  collecled  by  foreigners,  facilities  iSivc  been  creaied  for 
tiie  navigation  of  the  Yang-tsc  by  stationing  a  Ughuship,  buoys,  and  signals,  rendering 
safer  tlie  approach  to  this  important  mart.  One  or  two  light-bouses  liave  also  been 
recHitty  erected,  giving  additional  security  to  vessels  entering  and  leaving  the  porL 
There  are  a  chamber  of  commerce,  reading-room,  tibraiy,  and  lilerary  institution — noth- 
ing being  wanting  to  render  the  poi-tof  Snanebai  the  metropolis  of  eastern  commeice. 
The  municipal  goTernmeut  of  the  foreign  settlement  ia  highly  creditable  to  the  mercan- 
tile traders.  Several  gentlemen  are  elected  annually  by  the  land-holdera,  for  the  pur- 
poBCB  of  local  government — polioe,  public  improvements,  and  repairs  requiring  much 
maoagement,  and  entailing  much  cxpeuse,  the  funds  for  which  arc  obtained  by  taxation. 
Bhangbai  is  also  the  seat  of  various  missions  for  converting  the  natives — the  schools, 
difpensaries.  and  otlior  benevolent  objects  meetiog  with  eeuerous  support  from  foreign 
merchants.  The  products  of  Stiangbai  iteelf  are  not  of  much  value,  but  the  city  is  a 
most  important  entrepot  for  goods  passing  between  the  n.  and  s.  provinces  of  China,  a* 
well  as  for  the  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  foreign  countriee.  -  It  was  in  the  poa- 
eeasion  of  the  Tae-ping  rebels  from  1853  to  1855,  and  the  prosperity  both  of  the  native 
town  and  the  foreign  settlements  was  in  peril  'for  a  ticne;  but  it  enormously  advanced 
after  their  eipulsion — the  English  quarter  in  particular  becoming  a  refuge  for  the  Chi- 
nese from  all  parta  of  the  province  of  Kiaag-eu.  which  the  Tae-pinga  continued  to  deso- 
late up  to  1802.  The  trade  of  the  port  increaaed  threefold  between  the  years  1860  and 
1603:  and  this  increase  was  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  large  and  increasing  trade 
from  the  ports  openpii  on  the  Yane-tae.  F<hnneai  wsn  connected  with  Tien-tain,  or  tele- 
graph in  1881.  In  1895  the  Imports  of  foreign  piodnce  had  a  v&hie  of  108,689,609  and 
the  exports  were  valued  at  $70,200,333.  The  articles  of  import  and  export  are  of  a 
most  iniacellBneous  description;  the  chief  articles  of  import  twing  opium,  English  cot- 
ton and  woolen  goods,  oil,  coal,  and  metals;  aod  of  export,  tea,  cotton,  paper,  rice, 
cloth,  medicine,  sugar,  tobacco,  wax,  wool,  silk,  etc.  Great  ouantlties  of  the  opium 
imported  into  Shanghai  are  re-eiported  to  the  other  parts  of  China.  The  mercantile 
Importance  of  Shanghai  has  increased  greatly  through  the  opening  of  the  Yang-tse 
river  to  commerce.  In  1876  the  first  railway  in  China  was  opened  from  Shanghai  to 
Kangwang,  but  it  has  since  been  bought  np  by  the  government  and  closed.  The  popula- 
tion is  eatlmated  to  be  400,000,  of  whom  2000  are  strangers. 

BSAHH'OV,  the  longest  of  the  rlvera  of  Ireland,  rises  in  the  Cnlkagh  monntaina, 
county  of  Cavan,  and  after  a  course  of  254  m.  falls  Into  the  Atlantic  ocean  between  tbe 

headiimd.s  ol  Loop  and  Kerry  Hciul,  it  is  cuuimunly  divided  into  two  portions,  tlte 
up;)cr  Shannon  from  its  source  to  Limerick,  and  the  lower  Shannon  from  Limerick  to 
the  sea.  a  distance  of  56  miles.  In  its  upper  course  it  passes  from  its  source  in  Cavau 
to  lough  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim;  thence  through  a  difflcult  channel,  where  the 
navigiition  is  in  part  transferred  to  a  canal,  to  a  small  extension  called  Corry  lough,  and 
withaileruationaof  river  and  lake.to  lough  Forbes,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  on  leaving 
which  the  river  for  a  time  attains  an  average  width  of  250  vards  as  far  as  Lanesbor- 
ough.  Here  it  ia  again  merged  in  a  lake  called  lough  Roe,  which  stretches  10  m.  south- 
ward to  within  2  m.  of  Athlone.  At  this  point  great  natural  difficulties  have  been  over- 
come, and  the  course  of  the  river,  by  Shannon  harbor  and  Portumna,  and  through  the 
picturesque  lough  Derg  to  Killaloe,  has  been  so  deepened  and  improved  that  a  regular 
passenger  and  goods  traffic  is  maintained.  From  Killaloe  to  Limerick  the  navi^tion. 
owiu^'lo  tile  rapid  fall,  is  again  in  part  transferred  to  acanal.  On  approaching  Limerick 
the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  and  on  the  island  thua  formed  stands  what  is  known 
ua  tiie  Irisli  town,  in  contradistinction  to  the  English  town,  of  Limerick.  From  the 
city,  where  an  extensive  and  commodioua  range  of  quays  has  been  built  to  the  sea,  the 
Sliannon  is  navigable  to  aea-going  vessels;  and  though  near  the  city  very  shallow  st  low 
water,  the  navigation  for  the  last  40  m.  is  free  at  all  times  of  the  tide.  The  entrance 
between  Kerry  Head  and  Loop  is  7  m.  acrass.  About  10  m.  from  the  entrance  the  river 
narrows  to  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  width.  At  present,  however,  the  outward  navi- 
gation commences  at  Foynes,  which  Is  connccled  by  railway  with  Limerick,  and  from 
wliich  steamboats  daily  ply  to  Kilmsh.  Tarbert,  and  the  intermediate  stations.  Sev- 
eral rivers  of  considerable  size  fall  into  tlie  Shannon  during  its  course,  as  the  Suck,  Uw 
Brosna.  the  Fergus,  the  Haigue,  and  the  Fcale.  The  improvement  of  the  Shannon  was 
commenced  under  the  Irish  parliament.  In  18.S7  the  work  was  placed  under  a  bc«rd  of 
commiasioncrs,  by  whom  a  sum  of  more  than  half  a  million  was  expended.  It  has  aince 
l>een  transferred  to  the  board  of  worka  or  local  govarnment  bodrd.  The  navigation  is 
open  from  the  bend  of  lough  Allen  to  Limerick,  a  distance  of  148  m.  in  a  direct  courae. 
but  lej  the  addition  of  the  Boyle  branch  of  B  m..  and  the  Strokestown  branch  of  S  m..  a 
("tal  length  of  river  and  cand  navigation  of  156  m.  is  now  open,  over  129  m.  of  which 
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krge  rlTer  itaunen  freely  ply.    This  imporUnt  B7Bt«iii  of  navlgktloii,  which  occnplu  a 

DMlttoD  ftlmoBt  mldtr>y  belveen  the  e.  aJtd  w.  couta  of  Irekod,  b  connected  with  Dnb- 

lln  by  meana  of  the  tinnd  and  Royal  canala. 

aXAMVOM,  a  ca  In  8.  western  B.  Dakota  ;  formed  1875.     Area,  1080  sq.m. 
KtAXSOV,  a  CO.  In  s.  Mfasouri,  draioed  by  the  Current  river  aod  Jack's  fork  ;  about 
*3™-  -J^P-  '**!  8788.  cliieOy  ot  American  birth.    The  surface  is  hilly  and  heavily 

wooded.    The  aoJl  to  fertile.    The  principal  productioni  are  hay  and  corn.    Co.  seat. 


IHAinrr,  a  species  of  acanthopteioua  flsli  belonging  to  the  family  bUnnida  or  bleifa 
niea.  See  Blbhmt.  The  shanay  is  Mmnt'iu  phMt.  In  this  qtodea  all  the  n^  ot 
tbedoi^  fin  are  of  nearly  equal  length  except  tne  eleventh  and  twelfth,  which  are  duHt 
There  are  31  doraal  rays,  13  pector^  3  ventral,  19  anal,  and  11  caudal.  The  color  is 
;very  variable,  of  shades  of  brown.  They  are  distinguished  from  other  species  by  the 
absence  of  appendages  of  the  head. 


BI'  (West  of  the  Hills),  a  province  of  n.w,  China,  Is  of  mgged  stirface,  and  lies 
on  the  western  limits  of  the  plain.  The  surface  is  generally  monntainoaB.  It  supplies 
the  purest  Iron  ore  and  the  best  coal  in  China,  besides  cinnabar,  copper,  marble,  and 
other  minerals.     Area,  56,268  sq.  m.     Pop.  '82,  12,211,468. 

SE&H  STATXS,  a  number  of  tributaiy  states  in  Indo-Chlna,  lying  between  Munnlpur 
on  the  w.  and  Yun-nan  od  the  e.,  and  from  the  parallel  of  24°  n.  lat.  s.  to  Bangkok  and 
Cambixtia.  Of  these  the  northern  states  are  tributary  to  Burmah  (q.  v.),  and  the  south- 
ern to  Siam  (q.  v.).  A  great  portion  of  the  moumaluous  recion  of  these  states  Is  called 
the  Laos  eonntry.  The  Laos  races  are  divided  into  two  curiously  distinct  subdivisions. 
The  noTtbem  race,  beyond  the  northern  frontier  of  Slam,  are  called  blnck-bdlia,  from 
the  drcumaUnce  that  tbey  tattoo  themselves  with  figures  in  Ink,  printed  on  their  bodies 
with  sharp  ot^eale-like  points:  the  southern  race,  mostly  on  and  wItUn  the  eastern  fron- 
tier of  Siam  and  tributary  to  that  kingdom,  are  called  vkitt-bellia,  and  do  not  tattoo. 
They  are  meek,  gentle,  unwariike,  and  snperstltious.  Their  chief  employment  is  agri- 
culture; and  the  principal  crops  raised  by  them  are  rice,  maixe,  the  sweet  potato,  cala- 
bashes, red  pepper,  melons,  and  other  fruits.  They  also  have  a  considerable  trade  in 
silver,  gold-dust,  copper,  gnm,  lac,  wax,  and  dyo-wood.     In  religion  they  are  Buddhists. 

BHAV-TOOTQ,  a  province  In  n.e.  China,  on  the  Tellow  sea;  68,782  aq.  m, ;  pop,  'K, 
86,247.835.  The  surface  is  very  mountainous  and  not  very  fertile.  The  principal  river 
Is  the  Hoang-Ho.  emptying  Into  the  gulf  of  Pe-chl-ii;  the  province  is  traversed  also 
from  s.  to  n.  by  the  sreat  canal.  Many  minerals  ar«  found,  among  them  coal  and  gold, 
but  work  on  them  Is  hindered  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  of  transportation.  The 
products  are  millet,  wheat,  indigo,  silk,  and  hemp.  The  chief  towns  are  Tsl-uan,  tlie 
capital,  Yen-cbow,  Tslng-chow,  Sal-chow,  and  Woo-tlng. 

KKATmHAT,  one  of  the  Orkney  islands,  about  4  m.  n.e.  of  Kirkwall.  It  Is  B  m. 
long  and  t\  m.  in  extreme  breadth.  The  fine  natural  harbor  of  Elwick  bay  on  the  s. 
side  la  overlooked  by  a  pleasant  modem  vUiage. 

IBiX^  0-  ^'>  riwr),  the  principal  feeder  of  lake  Tsad  or  Tchad  (q.v.). 

SEAVi,  a  t.,  capital  of  the  province  of  Bharja,  Arabia;  on  the  Petsian  gulf,  about 
tI5  m.  n.w.  of  Muscat;  pop.  estmiatad  at  3C,000.  The  harbor  is  poor,  but  me  port  is 
the  chief  import  city  for  Persia.  Weaving  is  the  main  occupation  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  quantities  of  the  oriental  tapeslries,  cloaks,  curtt^na.  carpets,  etc,  are  made.  Tha 
principal  building  is  the  government  treasury. 

BHAKK,  Bqvalv*,  a  Liniuean  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes,  now  forming  in  Holler'a 
system  a  suborder  of  jiagiottomi  (q.v.).  and  divided  into  a  number  of  families  and  manv 
genera.  The  sharks  have  generally  an  elongated  form,  tapering  gradually  to  the  tail, 
and  not  much  thickened  la  the  middle.  The  muzzle  projects  over  the  mouth;  tho 
nostrils  are  situated  on  the  under-side  of  the  muzzle.  The  males  have  claapers.  The 
gill-openings  are  lateral.  There  is  no  cartilage  between  the  snout  and  the  p^torel  fin, 
■s  in  Ihe  rays.  Some  of  the  sharks  are  ovoviviparous;  others  lay  eggs,  generally  a  pair 
at  a  time,  more  being  produced  in  succession.  The  eggs  are  large  in  comparison  with 
those  of  osseous  fishes,  and  are  of  a  square  or  oblong  form,  with  a  tough  homy  coat, 
each  comer  prolonged  into  a  tendril,  the  tendrils  being  apparently  of  use  for  tlieir 
entanglement  among  sea-weeds.  These  eggs,  or  at  least  their  empty  cases,  are  very 
frequently  cast  up  by  tiie  waves  on  the  sea-beach,  and  are  popularly  known  as  *n> 
pHrsu  or  mtrmaiM  puratt.  Near  the  head  of  the  Inclosed  embryo  there  is  a  slit  in  the 
case  through  which  water  enters  for  respiration,  and  there  is  another  at  the  opposite  end. 
hj  which  It  to  discharged.  The  young  fish  ruptures  the  case  at  the  head,  where  it  is 
weaker  than  at  any  ot£er  part,  and  on  issuing  from  it,  carries  a  yolk-bag  attached  lo  ita 
belly  for  its  nourishment  until  it  is  able  to  seek.  food.  At'this  stage  of  its  existence,  its 
leapiialion  to  also  aided  t^  filaments  proJectiTig  from  the  gills  through  the  glll-tmenings. 
iriiKli  u«  absorbed  as  it  grows  older.  The  teeth  aie  generally  laige,  sharp,  ana  formed 
tatvaStiBg,  wltli  ttaa  edga  ctften  Benated;  but  in  the  genua  MrinkiM  (q.v.)  tbs  teeth  an 
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rvement-IIke;  and  !□  Home  seners  they  are  Bmall  and  numerous.  Tbe  angel-flab.  (q.T-) 
ranked  among  the  Bbarks,  out  differs  from  the  rest  in  iU  flattened  form.  Some  of  tha 
emaJIer  sharks  are  popularly  known  by  the  nainea  dog&ah,  bound,  tope,  etc.  In  lb* 
articles  Cestraclon,  Dogfish,  Fox  Bhark,  Hammer-head,  Porbeagle,  and  Tope,  some  of 
tbe  shark  tribe  are  noticed.  It  only  remains  here  to  notice  a  few  of  tbe  more  interestiiig 
of  those  which  do  not  come  under  any  of  tliese  heads. 

The  White  Srahk,  GareJiariat  vulgaru,  is  the  most  dreaded  of  all  tbe  .monsters  of 
tbe  deep.  Tbe  family  eareAarida,  to  which  it  belongs,  have  two  dorsal  flns,  the  first 
dorsal  placed  over  the  space  between  tbe  pectoral  and  ventral  flns;  they  have  a  sicti- 
tating  membrane;  and  have  no  spout-holes.  In  the  genus  eareJtariat  the  snout  ia 
flattened.  The  wliite  shark  attains  a  great  size;  one  has  been  caught  of  87  ft.  in  lengtli. 
The  tiody  is  covered  with  a  bard  skin,  and  is  grayisli-bronn  above  and  whitish  below. 
It  is  a  very  rare  visitant  of  Ibe  British  coasts,  if  indeed  another  species  has  not  beeq 
mistaken  for  it;  but  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  plentiful  In  tbe  seas  of  rnanj 
of  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  often  following  ships  to  feed  on  any  animal  substanca 
that  may  be  thrown  or  may  fall  overboard,  and  often  in  its  indiscriminate  voracity 
Bwallowmg  things  which  are  indigestible.  A  lady's  work-box  has  been  found  in  a 
shark's  stomach ;  and  the  papers  of  a  slave-ship,  wUcb  hod  been  thrown  overboard,  in 
that  of  another.  Human  bemgs  are  not  unfreqneotly  its  prey,  and  a  large  shark  is  not 
only  capable  of  biting  off  the  limb  of  a  man,  but  of  snapping  the  body  in  two,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  swallow  a  man  entire.  Its  head  Is  large,  Ihe  moulb  large  and  wide; 
furnished  with  a  terrible  apparatus  of  teeth,  of  which  there  are  six  rows  in  the  upper 
jaw  and  four  in  the  lower;  tbe  teeth  are  triaaeulftr.  Bomelimes  2  in.  in  breadth,  sharp- 
edged,  and  serrated;  when  not  in  use  they  are  laid  back  in  tbe  moutli,  nearly  fiat,  but 
when  tbe  shark  bites  tliey  are  brought  up — or  at  least  those  of  the  outer  rows — by  means 
of  muscles  with  which  each  tooth  is  independently  provided.  The  tail,  as  in  all  the 
sharks,  is  lietero cereal,  but  its  lobes  are  more  nearly  equal  than  in  moen>f  tbem.  T)>a 
shark  is  often  captured  by  sailors,  by  means  of  a  great  book  baited  with  a  piece  of  meftt, 
and  attached  to  a  chain,  as  the  shark's  teetb  readily  bite  through  any  rope.  'Wheo  the 
shark  is  hooked  and  hauled  on  board,  great  care  is  requisite  to  avoid  danger  both  from 
tbe  mouth  and  from  the  tail,  the  powettul  action  of  the  latter  being  generally  interrupted 
by  a  sailor  springing  forward  and  cutting  it  above  tbe  fin  with  a  hatchet.  A  curiouB 
method  of  catching  tbe  shark  is  practiced  in  the  South  Sea  Islands;  a  log  of  wood  is  set 
afloat  with  a  strong  rope  attached  to  it,  at  the  end  of  which  is  a  noose,  and  the  sharks 
gathering  about  it  as  if  from  curiosity,  one  of  them  may  be  expected  soon  to  get  its 
head  into  the  noose,  and  Is  at  last  wenried  out  by  tbe  log.  Formidable  as  tbe  shark  ia. 
men  have  sometimes  successfully  braved  it  in  its  own  dement,  watching  its  turning — 
as  from  the  position  of  its  moulU  it  must  do — to  seize  its  prey,  and  stabbing  it  in  the 

The  Bltib  Shabk,  CanJtaTia*  glawua,  is  much  smaller  than  the  white  shark,  seldom 
exceeding  8  ft.  in  length.  It  is  also  of  a  more  slender  form.  The  upper  parts  are  of  a 
blue  color,  the  belly  white.  This  species  is  common  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  not  unfrequent  on  the  south-western  coast«  of 
England  in  summer,  apparently  coming  in  pursuit  of  pilchards,  and  often  doing  great 
mischief  to  the  nets  and  lines  of  fishermen,  lis  sharp  teeth  biting  through  a  net  or  line 
with  the  utmost  ease. 

The  Babeono  Shabk,  Belaehe  marima.  belongs  to  the  family  lamnida,  having  two 
dorsal  flns,  spout-holes,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  The  snout  of  the  basking  shark 
is  short  and  blunt;  tbe  teeth  are  small,  numerous,  conical,  and  curved  backward!  The 
skin  is  much  rougher  than  in  the  white  shark  and  blue  shark.  This  species  attains  a. 
great  size,  being  sometimes  86  ft.  long,  but  it  is  not  so  thick  in  proportion  as  the  white 
shark.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  color,  glossed  with  blue.  It  does  not  eihibit  a  fero- 
cious character,  and  is  supposed  to  feed  on  medusa,  crustaceans,  and  the  like.  It  is 
often  seen  swimming  slowly  with  its  dorsal  flu  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  whence 
it  has  obtained  the  name  of  aail-fi»h.  It  permits  itself  to  be  quite  closely  approached  by 
a  boat,  but  on  being  struck  with  a  harpoon  It  plunges  suddenly  down,  and  swims  oft 
with  great  rapidity,  so  that  its  capture  is  attended  with  danger.  It  is  not  uncommon  on 
the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain. 

The  QBKKHLAsn  Shark,  Seymwu  boreaUt,  is  of  the  family  K^pnnida.  It  has  lai^ 
spout-holes,  two  dorsal  tins,  no  anal  fln,  and  no  nictitating  membrane.  It  inbabite  the 
northern  seas,  and  is  rarely  seen  so  far  south  as  even  the  northern  Scottish  islands.  It 
attains  a  lengtli  of  14  feet  or  moro,  is  thick,  and  tapers  suddenly  at  Ihe  tail ;  the  flns  very 
small;  the  teeth  in  both  jaws  so  arranged  as  to  diverge  from  a  center.  It  biles  and 
annoys  whsJes,  hut  feeds  also  on  small  flslies  and  crustaceans.  When  a  whale  has  been 
killed,  a  shark  will  often  come  even  whilst  men  are  occupied  in  cutting  off  the  blubber, 
and  scoop  out  one  great  lump  after  another,  and  will  return  to  its  repast  after  harinK 
baen  severely  wounded. 

The  rough  skin  of  sharks  is  employed  by  joiners  for  polishing  fine-grained  wood,  ftnd 
for  covering  the  hilts  of  swords  to  make  them  firmer  in  the  grasp.  Tbe  flesh  is  coarse, 
but  is  sometimes  eaten.  The  flns  abound  in  gelatine,  and  are  much  used  by  Ihe  Chineae 
for  making  a  rich  Kelatinous  soup.  Dried  sharks'  flns  are  a  considerable  article  of 
Import  into  China.    The  liver  yields  a  large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  now  also,  in  soit"- 
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parts  of  the  world,  an  article  of  commerce.  For  the  sake  of  this  oil  a  shark  flsheiy  It 
proBecnted  on  the  coast  of  Ceyioa. 

fhitS  *harka  make  their  flret  sppearaace  !□  the  oolltfc  rocbl,  from  which  elzht 
■pedes  have  been  described.  They  become  more  numerous  In  the  cretaceous  deportta, 
in  which  no  less  than  80  epedee  have  been  found.  In  the  tertiary  strtta,  their  remains 
are  still  more  abundant.  But  as  the  determination  of  fossil  species  depends  entirelj  oa 
^  teeth,  whidi,  with  the  exception  of  the  iiilne*  and  TsrteDm,  are  the  ont;  portions 
pneerved,  it  Is  probable  that  the  species  and  genera  are  too  greatly  multiplied. 

gHABlET,  a  Go.  In  w.  Mississippi ;  formed  1878 ;  crossed  by  Deer  Creek ;  haviniE 
Mississippi  rifer  for  its  w.  boundary.  Fop. '90,  8SS2.  Area,  426  sq.  m.  Co.  seat,  Boil- 
ing Fork. 

9EAB0N,  a  borough  Im  Uercer  co..  Pa. ;  on  the  Shenango  river  and  the  Erie,  the 
Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sontbem.  and  the  Pennaylvania  co.'s  railroads:  80  miles  n.w. 
of  Pittsburg.  It  contains  a  public  nigh  school,  Hall  institute  (Bapt.),  public  school  and 
institnle  libraries.  Buhl  hospital,  electric  street  railroada,  electric-light  plant,  water- 
irorki,  about  12  churches,  national  and  private  banks,  several  lai^e  iron  and  steel  works, 
steelcaBtinKplant,rolllngmlll,  boiler  works,  tile  workb,  machine  shops,  and  stove  works. 

Pop.  '00,  im. 

BHAXOIT  WiLLtAJi,  b.  (1621)  at  Smitbfield,  Ohio;  studied  law,  went  Into  the  banking 
business  in  Nevada,  was  trustee  of  the  bank  of  California  in  San  Francisco,  amassed  a 
laive  fortune  in  Nevada  silver  mining;  U.  8.  senator  from  Hevada,  lB7C-ei.    He  d. 


,  ,     1  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 

railroad;  60  miles  w.  by  n.  of  Albany.  It  Is  a  noted  summer  and  health  resort,  with 
several  sulphur,  magnesia,  and  chalybeate  springs,  and  a  pictuiesque  waterfall.  Pop. 
'»0,<S2. 

8HABF,  a  sign  |  in  mnsic,  which,  when  preflxed  to  a  note,  elevates  it  by  a  semitone. 
When  placed  at  the  besinning  of  a  piece  of  music,  it  denotes  that  all  the  notes  on  the 
line  or  space  on  which  It  is  placed,  and  their  octaves  above  and  below,  are  to  be  played 
sliarp.    A  doable  sharp  X  raises  a  note  two  semitones. 

8HABF,  Granyillx,  1T34-18I3 ;  b.  England  ;  abandoned  the  studv  of  law  for  a 
place  in  the  ordnance  ofBce.  He  soon  became  interested  in  behalf  of  the  slave.  West 
India  planters  being  accustomed,  after  brining  staves  to  England,  to  carry  them  back 
or  sell  tliem  to  others  for  that  destination,  great  hardship  resulted.  Sharp  rescued 
several  individuals,  and  In  1772  he  obtained  the  decision  of  the  English  judges  In  tha 
famous  case  of  the  negro  Somerset,  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  seta  his  foot  on  English 

Sound  he  becomes  free.  From  that  time  he  devoted  himself  to  the  destruction  of 
iven  and  the  slavq  trade,  writing  and  publishiag  many  pamphlets  and  books.  Ha 
was  chairman  of  the  meeting  in  1787  which  formed  the  ' '  association  for  the  abolition  of 
negro  slavery;"  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  colony  of  Bierra  Leone;  opposed  impress. 
ment  of  seamen,  and  advocated  parliamentary  reform. 

AK&Bf,  James,  Archbishop  of  Bt.  Andrews,  was  the  sou  of  William  Sharp,  sheriff- 
clerk  of  ^nSshire,  and  was  bom  in  the  castle  of  Banff,  May,  1618.  Educated  for  lb? 
church  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  where  be  attained  distinction  as  a  student,  and 
where  be  la  said  (on  the  authority  of  a  tract,  entitled  A  Tnie  aJ^d  Impartial  Aeeovnt  <f 
tha  lA^t  of  the  Mott  Beoertnd  FaSitr  in  Ood,  Dr.  Jamtt  Sharp.  Arehbitkop  of  St.  Artdrmn, 
published  in  1719)  to  have  protested  agunst  the  "  Solemn  League  and  Covenant;"  he 
Ulerward  visited  Enghmd,  and  became  acquainted  with  several  eminent  English 
divines,  such  as  Hammond,  Sanderson,  and  Taylor.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he  waa 
appointed  a  professor  of  philosophy  at  St,  Andrews,  through  the  influence  of  the  esrl 
(H  Rothes,  and  soon  after  minister  of  the  parish  of  Craii,  an  office  which  he  held  during 
the  ascendency  of  Cromwell.  In  Aug..  16S1,  when  Honk  was  reducing  Scotland  to 
obedience,  he  was  carried  off,  along  with  several  other  ministers,  (o  England.  Sharp 
quickly  regained  his  liberty,  and  he  possessed,  for  some  years,  the  confldence  of  tha 
more  moderate  party  in  the  church.  In  1650  he  wss  chosen  bv  them  to  plead  their 
cause  in  London  before  the  protector  against  the  rev.  James  Guthrie,  a  leader  of  the 
extreme  section  (the  protestors  or  reraonstralors),  which  he  did  with  so  much  dexterity 
that  Cromwell  Is  reported  to  have  said :  "That  ^ntleman,  after  the  Scotch  way,  ought 
to  be  termed  Sharp  of  that  ilk."  When  the  restoration  was  on  the  eve  of  happening. 
Sharp  was  appointra  by  the  moderate  party  to  act  as  its  representative  In  the  negotia- 
tions opened  up  with  Monk  and  the  king.  This  is  the  crucial  period  of  his  career,  and 
on  the  view  we  take  of  his  motives  depends  our  whole  estimate  of  bis  character.  Was 
he  sincere,  or  did  he  mean  to  betray  the  church  to  which  he  owed  allegiance?  Presby- 
terian writers  are  nearly  unanimous  in  affirming  his  perfidy,  si  though  the  evidence  is 
doubtful.  Among  the  first  things  the  Scottish  psrliauent  that  met  Jan,  1,  1661, 
did,  was  to  repeal  or  rescind  every  act  passed  since  1686,  in  consequence  of  whicli 
Episcopacy  remained  the  church  of  Scotland,  as  "settled  by  law" — a  dishonorable  eva- 
■ion  of  a  promise  made  by  Charles  in  a  leller  written  to  the  presbytery  of  Edinburgfa 
in  Aug.,  1660.  Soon  after,  at  a  council  held  in  Whitehall^  Sharp  was  nominated 
Uchbiahop  of  St  Andrews,  and  having  gone  up  to  London,  he  was  there  formally  cod 


aacrated  bj  tha  bidx^  of  London  and  tbree  other  prelates.  HIb  goremment  of  tti6 
Soottisli  cliurch  was  tyraoDiciil  and  oppiessive;  KDd  in  couaequenoe  he  became  an  obtect 
of  hAUed  to  most  of  bis  CMuntrymen.  When  one  Mitcbell,  m  oonTenticle  preacner, 
fired  a  pistol  at  bim  in  tbe  amels  of  Edinbnigh,  tbe  populace  allowed  tba  Intending 
MSaasln  lo  walk  quietly  off,  without  making  a  smgle  effort  to  arrest  bim.  Finally 
Bfaaip  was  aaaaasinated  on  Magna  Moor,  near  St.  Aaorewa,  May  8,  1679,  by  a  band  of 
fanatical  covenanters.  In  defense  of  Bbaxp,  tbo  utmost  tbat  can  be  uid  is  that  be  wae 
simply  an  ambitioua  eccledaatic  (of  plausible  and  courtly  manners),  who  had  no  belief 
in  Ine  "divine  right"  of  prealjYterj,  and  who  thought  that  if  England  were  roeoived  to 
temain  Episcopalian,  it  would  oe  very  much  better  if  Scotland  were  to  adopt  tbe  aame 
form  of  church  government,  and  (bat  if  there  must  be  an  archbiahop  of  Bt.  Andrews, 
there  was  no  reason  why  be  should  not  be  the  person. 

8KAXP,  John,  d.d.,  1M4-1T14-,  b.  England;  giadnated  at  Cambridge  in  16(10; 
urdained  in  1M7;  became  domeetic-cbiq>lain  to  or  Heneage  Finch,  attomey-guieial; 
archdeacon  of  Berkshire,  1673;  prebendary  In  the  cathedral  diurch  of  Norwich,  1675; 
rector  of  St.  Bartholomew,  London,  1676;  dean  of  Korwlch,  16SI ;  chaplain  to  Cbaiiea 
IL,  and  court-cbaplaiu  at  the  contnatiou  of  Jamee  IL  in  1688;  waa  auapended  by  the 
king  for  preaching  in  1696  against  the  claim  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  to  he  called 
"tbe  only  vlaihle  Catholic  church;"  dean  of  Canterbury,  1SS9,  andlnshonof  York,  1091. 
In  1702  be  preached  at  the  coronation  of  qneen  Anne,  and  was  made  lora-almoncr  to  her 
majesty.    Hk  aermons  were  published  in  7  volumes  after  his  deatli. 

BRABFE,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Arkansas,  havinK  the  state  line  of  Missouri  for  Ita  extreme  n. 
bouudarr  ;  670  aq.m, ;  pop.  'W,  10.418,  clileay  of  American  birlh,  with  colored.  It  is 
drained  W  Bpring  river,  and  Btrawberrr  creek,  tributaries  of  the  itlack  river.  Ita  sur- 
face !b  hlUy,  and  the  soil  prodocea  cotton,  com,  and  oata.  Iron,  lead,  and  sine  are 
found  in  the  high  ridges  of  bills  which  cross  it.     Co.  aeat,  Evening  Shade. 

aSASPB,  Samuel,  an  Egyptolo^at,  b.  in  London  in  1T09;  became  a  banker,  but 
Is  known  chiefly  for  hia  contrtbutlona  to  tbe  study  of  Hebrew,  Egyptian,  and  Ooptlo 
bleroglyphlca.  He  pabilahed  many  books  on  these  subjects,  among  which  are:  rnooAu- 
lary  of  Egyptian  HieroglypKia  (1837) ;  Egyplian  Antvptitita  i*  Ou  UriiUi  JfiiMun  Deieribtd 
(1863);  Inquity  iido  IM  Ag»  of  Ihe  Meabiu  Statu  (1879);  Tlie  BpitlU  of  SantaboM  (1880). 
He  d.  18St. 

BKAXPI,  Ckhibtiak,  1811-74,  b.  K  J.;  became  a  acientifli;  machinist,  and  was  tbe 
inventor  of  the  Sharps  rifle  for  military  and  sporting  uses,  and  of  other  improvemenia 
in  ftre-arms.     The  manufacture  of  the  rifle  was  begnn  at  Hartford  In  1854. 

BBABFSBtTRO,  a  borouKb  in  Allegheny  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  Alleghen;  river,  and  the 
Rttaburg  and  Western,  and  the  Pennsylvania  railroads;  6  miles  n.e.  of  Pittaburg.  It 
baa  a  state  bank,  several  building  and  loan  astodationa,  public  and  private  achools,  and 
weekly  newspapers,  and  containa  coal  mines,  rolling  mills,  iron  furnaces,  and  foundries. 

Pop.  '00,  ms. 

BEUTA,  a  CO.  in  n.  California,  having  the  Shaata  mountadns  of  the  Cosst  range  for 
Ita  w.  boundary;  drainej  by  the  headwatera  of  the  Sacramento  and  Pitt  rivers;  3SO0  eq. 
m.;  pop.  '90,  12,133,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Includ.  colored.  It  is  intersected  by  a 
division  of  the  Sonthem  Paciflc  railroad.  In  the  s.e.  are  Laaaen  peak,  altitude  10,437  ft. 
alxtve  tbe  level  of  theses;  Magee'e  peak;  and  Crater  mountain,  belonging  to  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range.     The  climate  in  tbe  valleys  is  pleasant.     The  hilla  are  covered  with  fir, 

C'   e,  and  redwood,  and  Cottonwood  trees  grow  by  the  rivers.     The  soil  of  tbe  l>ottom 
da  is  fertile,  yielding  latge  crops  of  barley,  wheat,  fruit,  and  dairy  products.     The 
vine  is  largely  cultivated,  and  much  wine  made.     Grold,  silver,  and  copper  are  mined, 
and  there  are  underlying  strata  of  granite  and  llmeatona.     It  containa  hot  apringa,  and 
has  flour,  saw,  and  quartz  mills.     Co.  aeat.  Redding. 
BHABTSA,  or  ShAster.    See  Sasskbit  LiraBATUBS. 
SEAT-Sl-AXAB.    See  Ecphbatk 

SEATTUOK,  Qeohob  Csktke,  lud.,  17B8-18S4  ;  h.  Haas.,  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
college,  ISOSioccBme  an  eminent  physician  of  Boston,  prealdent  of  tlie  Massachusetts 
medical  society,  and  author  of  several  professional  works;  built  an  observatory  for  Dart- 
mouth college,  and  contributed  liberally  to  ita  library;  aided  largely  in  the  eatabllabment 
of  the  Shattuck  collegiate  boarding-BcJioot  at  Faribault.  Minn.,  under  the  direction  of 
tbe  Protestant  Episcopal  church;  and  at  hla  death  left  $60,000  to  charitable  objects. 


SEAW,  Heksi  W.,  b.  Uaaa.,  1818.  When  fifteen  years  old  he  went  to  tbe  west  and 
there  engaged  in  farming  and  as  an  auctioneer.  In  185S  he  settled  at  Pongbkeepsie.  N. 
Y..  where  he  diod  In  Dec,  1885.  Under  the  lum  da  ptvmt  of  "  Josh  Billings''  Shaw 
printed  many  popular  comic  sketchea,  and  collections  of  proverbs  embodying  much 
practical  wisdom  in  quaint  speecli.    He  also  had  some  success  as  a  comic  lecturer. 

BEAW,  LEXtJEi.,  U..D.,  I781-I861  ;  b.  Mass. ;  educated  at  Harvard,  and  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  1811-16,  and  agun  in  1819;  of  tbe 
state  constitutional  convention  in  1820,  and  of  the  state  senate,  18S1~32,  1828,  and  1839. 
He  was  chief-justice  of  Masaacbuaetts,  1830-60.  He  is  uaually  considered  the  ablest 
Judge  that  ever  sat  in  a  New  England  court;  and  his  decisions  (particularly  in  the 
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— . if  real  pnqwrtr)hftTe  bad  much  effect  on  the  growth  of  the  U«,  And  BfsRtill 

quoted  as  aiithoritf . 

HK&T,  Robert  Gomj>,  177S-185S  '  b.  Maine ;  engaged  tn  biutneea  in  Boston,  and 
acquired  a  large  fortune.  He  beoneatlied  |IO,000  to  be  accnmulated  aathe  "Bbaw 
fund"  till  <t  amounts  to  t400,000,  when,  it  la  to  be  applied  to  the  endowment  of  an  insti- 
tution for  mariners'  children. 

BHAW,  BoB«RT  QouLD,  1837-68;  b.  Boston;  grandson  of  Hobert  Gould,  the  phi- 
lanthropist; craduate  of  BarTarduniTersity,  18S0.  Inthewarofthesecesalon  he  enlisted 
as  a  private  in  the  New  York  7th  regiment  April,  1861 ;  transferred  in  Mnj  to  the  Nbs- 
Mchueetts  2d.,  with  the  rank  of  Sd  lieut;  capL  Aug.  10;  col.  Mth  Hass^  1B63;  com- 
oiander  of  the  first  colored  regiment  from  the  north;  killed  at  fort  Wagner  while 
gallantly  leading  his  colored  troops  in  the  assault. 

SOAT,  SumaL,  lT54r-M  ;  b.  Boston ;  in  early  life  a  clfirk,  but  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tbe  revolution  became  a  lieut.  of  arUllery  and  aerred  with  great  credit  at  Yorktown 
aikd  elsewhere.  After  the  peace  he  made  a  voyage  to  Chioa,  returned  and  was  made 
flrat-aecretary  of  the  war  department.  In  1786  he  waa  made  consul  at  Canton.  Hia 
journal  with  a  memoir  by  Joaiah  Quincy  was  printed,  1847. 

BHAV,  Thomar,  D.D.,  1693-17S1:  b.  England;  educated  at  Queen's  college,  Oifoni. 
After  acttnir  for  several  years  as  cliaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Algiers  he  traveled  iu 
nortbera  Anlca,  Palestine,  and  Asia  Minor,  retumLig  to  England  in  1734.  In  1740  he 
became  principal  of  St.  Edmund's  hall,  Oxford,  regius  profeasor  of  Greek,  and  vicar  of 
Bramley,  Hampahire. 

SHAW  LKFAVJU,  tU,  Hon.  Geossz  Johr,  a  distingnished  English  statesman,  b. 
June  12, 18S2;  graduated  from  Trinltj  college,  Cambridge,  was  calted  to  the  bur  In  18&S, 
contested  WlnchesUr  in  1S69,  and  was  returned  U.P.  for  Beading  [n  1H(13,  holding  his 
seat  until  188G,  when  defeated  by  Charles  T.  Murdock,  In  1S6S  he  carried  the  vote  In  the 
House  of  Commons  for  arbitration  of  the  Alabama  claims.  He  was  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trade  under  Mr.  Bright  (!8fl»-71);  under- secretarj,  Home  Office  (1871);  postmaster- 
.  general  (1883-4);  M.P.  lor  Central  Bradford  (1885-95);  and  chairman  of  many  imponant 
committees  iu  the  Bonee  of  Conunons.  His  pubticatlons  Include:  Sn^litk  and  Irm  Liind 
QuoUohm;  Inadeiit*of  Cotreum;  PteiandO'Cmtuii;  Agrarian  Tttmra ;  Enflith  Cmninons  mid 
Foraia. 

SHAVATO,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Wisconsin  ;  drained  by  Wolf,  Oconto,  Red,  and  Emtrarraa 
rivers ;  about  Ilea  aq.m.;  pop.  '00, 19,296,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is 
mostly  woodland.    Co.  seat,  Shawano. 

BHATL-KAinrTAVT  VBM.  Perhaps  no  garment  is  of  higher  andqultr  than  the  shawl ; 
indeed,  lis  simplicity  of  form  would  lead  ub  to  infer  that  it  was  the  earliest  In  use.  But 
of  ita  manufacture  we  have  no  distinct  account  until  the  reign  of  the  emperor  J elal-cd-din- 
Hohammed  Akbar,  in  1G66,  when  the  celebrated  Cashmere  atiawls  were  among  the  moat 
important  manufactures  of  the  world,  and  were  thought  worthy  to  be  minutely  described 
in  the  Ayin'i-AkbaH,  or  the  "institutes  of  the  emperor."  In  that  work  four  distinct 
claases  of  shawla,  all  of  goat's  wool,  are  described.  The  first  were  of  remarkable  ligbt- 
neaa  and  softness,  and  were  usually  self-colored,  and  made  of  the  wool  undyed ;  the  sec- 
<ind  were  woven  of  wool  in  Uie  natural  colors — viz.,  white,  black,  and  gray^these  were 

£rabablY  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  plaid  pattern  similar  to  the  shepherd's  plaid  of  Scot- 
md,  wnich  is  of  oriental  origin ;  the  thira  were  called  gald^ieaved.  probably  from  being 
embroidered  with  that  material ;  and  the  fourth  were  loog  shawl-pieces  large  enough  to 
inwrap  U»e  whole  body.  Bo  carefully  was  this  manufacture  fostered  that  It  receivea  the 
chief  attention  of  the  emperor,  and  every  shawl  manufactured  was  carefully  described 
and  tegielered,  and  the  number  of  manuiscturers  was  so  great  that  in  Lahore  alone  it  Is 
stated  there  were  upward  of  1000.  The  manufacture,  in  liter  times,  passed  through 
many  vicissitudes,  and  during  last  century  it  declined  greatly ;  but  In  1809  it  had  aptitn 
risen,  and  there  were  then  about  16,000  looms  at  work.  The  true  Cashmere  shawls  are 
woven  in  many  pieces,  and  joined  together  with  great  artistic  skill ;  those  ot  Britain  and 
France  are,  however,  woven  In  one  piece,  the  loom  being  worked  hy  hand,  and  of  course 
furnished  with  a  Jacquard  machine  for  the  production  of  the  pattern.  Besides  the 
Cashmere  shawls  and  their  European  Imitations  there  is  an  infinite  variety  of  shawls 
made  of  vaHons  materialn— as  silk  plain,  embroidered,  and  in  the  form  of  crape;  thread, 
cotton,  and  silk  lace,  and  wool. 


SEAWmX',  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Eansaa,  traversed  by  the  Kansaa  river;  658  aq.m.;  pop. 
JO,  ti,173,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Incln.  colored.  It  la  drained  by  the  Wakarusa 
river,  and  Soldier  and  Croaa  creeks.     It  Is  Interaected  by  the  Union  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 


Topcka,  and  Santa  F^,  and  several  other  railroads.     Co.  seat,  'Topeka. 

KBAWSSSX  The  same  of  a  tribe  belon^ng  to  the  Algonquin  family,  which 
extended  abont  the  i^dle  of  the  17th  c.  from  lake  Erie  a.  as  far  as  Florida,  and  a  portion 
of  which  waa  in  Pennaylvania  at  the  time  of  the  Penn  settlement.  In  Carolina  they 
were  known  aa  the  Savannahs,  or  Semassecs.  Early  Iu  the  16th  c.  they  allied  them- 
selvee  with  the  FreDch,  tbongh  formerly  friendiv  wim  the  English,  and  assisted  them 
In  the  war  wllii  the  latter.  In  1768,  however,  tney  renewed  their  friendship  with  the 
Sngliah,  and  were  engaged  in  opposition  to  the  Virginians  In  1774,  who,  however, 
de&tted  them.     Aiter  the  peace  of  1780,  being  still  influenced  by  the  £ngl!ah,  they  look 
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mrt  in  the  Miunl  war,  fon^t  Harm&r  and  St.  CUlr,  aod  were  flnallv  reduced  by  Gen. 
WafDe,  and  made  peace  in  1796.  They  were  now  located  on  the  Scioto,  though  a  por- 
iloa  ot  them  were  in  HisBouri  on  lands  obtained  from  the  Spaniards.  During  the  wu 
of  1813  some  of  them  were  again  won  orer  by  the  Sngliah,  and  Joined  with  Tecumseb 
in  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a  general  Inditui  upiiBing  against  the  Americana.  The 
number  of  the  Shawnees  ia  about  800,  on  agencies  In  Indian  tenitoTy, 

BUTB'S  KBBBIUOV,  under  the  leadeishlp  of  I>Bniel  StiayH,  in  w.  Haraachuaetta 
m  1788-87,  involTing  Dearly  3,000  men  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents.  The  outbreslc  waB 
occasioned  by  general  popular  diasatisfaction  at  the  pressure  of  taxation,  the  buidensom* 
ealaries  of  state  ofBcials,  and  the  scarcity  of  money  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war. 
A  paper  currency  issue  was  demanded,  lioloua  acuon  took  place  in  several  counties,  and 
Bhays  himself,  with  a  considerable  bod^  of  followers,  endeavored  to  gain  pouession  of 
the  arseeal  at  Springfield,  but  was  driven  off  by  the  militia  and  a  force  under  com- 
mand of  Oen.  Lincoln.  Of  ISO  who  were  captured,  11  were  tried  tmd  eenteoced  to 
death,  but  afterward  pardoned.  Shaya  was  also  pardoned,  after  being  hidden  away 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  retired  to  Sparta,  N.  l.,  where  he  died  in  1825.  Ue  waa 
bom  Id  MaBsachusetta  in  1747,  waa  a  sergeant  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  rose  to  be  capt.  during 
tlie  revolution. 

SHEA    SeeBABBU. 

BHKA,  John  T).  Oilxast,  U..11.,  b.  New  York,  1834;  educated  at  the  enmmar- 
Bchool  of  Columbia  college,  and  aidmltted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  himself  chi^y  to  his- 
torical aubjecta.  He  produced  numerous  woHu,  mainly  on  American  history ;  the 
most  Important  of  which  are  Th»  DiKovary  and  Beploratioaof  the  Mimttippi  Vatky ; 
EUtoryef  Via  OaUiolUMiMion»amtmgth«  Indian  Tt^  of  the  United  fkaUi;  The  PitOen 
Brave;  Early  Voyaget  vpand  dawn  the  iRnmippi;  The  Operaliont  of  the  French  Fleet 
under  (hujU  de  QTOtee;  WoAiiigton.'*  Private  Diary  ;  translatloi)  of  Charlevoix's  IStary 
ofSem  France.  Dr.  S.  published  Roman  Catholic  prayer-books  and  school  histories, 
prepared  the  Catbolie  Amanae,  edited  the  Bietorieal  Maganne,  and  wrote  papers  forthe 
publications  of  historical  societies.  In  his  department  ot  history  he  held  h^h  rank  foi 
accumc?  and  raaewrti.    Be  died  In  1683. 

SEEUES,  Pkteb  Wrnkick,  b.  Penn^  1810  ;  son  of  Henry  Sheafer;  punned  hia 
early  studies  at  Oxford  academy,  N.  Y.  His  father  introduced  the  Lykens  Valley  coal 
into  the  market  in  1834,  and  employed  him  in  bia  mining  operations  until  In  1838  he  par- 
tidpated  in  the  first  geological  survey  of  Peimsyirauia,  led  by  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  being 
Mpecially  useful  in  tne  vicinity  of  the  Second  mountain.  In  1846  he  took  up  his  icu- 
dence  in  Pottsvilie.  He  managed  the  Philadetpiiia  and  Beading  coal  and  iron  company, 
and  the  Girerd  mines  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  He  has  visited  the  British  provinces  and 
the  Deep  River  coal  lands  of  North  Carolina,  has  ^ven  lectures  at  LAfayett«  colkge  and 
other  institutions.  He  was  the  originator  of  the  first  state  survey  of  Petmsylvaniata 
1849,  and  the  succeeding  one  in  ISTSowed  its  organiiation  to  him. 

BEXATTE,  Sir  RoOEB  HALE,  1T68-18S1  ;  b.  Boston  ;  entered  the  British  armv  fn 
1778.  He  served  through  the  war  of  1813,  oommaudina:  the  British  at  the  battle  of 
Queenstown  after  the  death  of  Oen.  Brock,  and  conducting  the  defense  of  York  (now 
Toronto).    He  was  made  gen.  in  1828. 

Q  the  preparation  of  woven  woolen  fabrics. 

jB  of  various  kinds  are  among  the  implements  used  In  gardening.  They  ara 
scissors  on  a  large  scale,  variously  modified  to  suit  their  vaHouspurposcs,  such  as  prun- 
ing trees,  hedges,  boi-edgings,  the  verges  of  grass  plots,  etc.  They  are  often  furnished 
with  long  wooden  handles,  and  a  spring  is  sometimes  fixed  between  the  handles.  A 
kind  used  for  removing  small  branches  of  fruit-trees  has  one  blade  made  to  slide  along  the 
other  while  they  are  brought  together,  so  that  it  makes  a  cut  as  clean  and  smooth  as  that 
of  a  knife. 

SHEAB-STEEL.     Bee  IitoK. 

BEEAXWATEK,  Paghm*.  a  genus  of  proedlaTidm  (see  Pbtrel).  differing  from  petrels 
fn  having  the  tip  of  the  lower  mandible  curved  downward,  and  the  nostrils  opening 
separately  and  not  by  a  common  tube.  The  bill  Is  sd  long  as  the  head,  or  longer,  ttas 
upper  mandible  compressed  and  curved  at  the  point  Tlie  legs  are  of  moderate  length, 
the  tand  compreBsed,  the  hind-toe  rudimentary.  The  vlnga  are  long  and  pointed.  Th» 
shearwaters  spend  their  lives  mostly  on  the  ocean,  rarely  visiting  the  shore  except  for 
the  purpose  of  incubation. — The  Qreateb,  Wakdekduo,  or  Cihbreous  Sbsabw&teb 
(P.  einoreiii  or  mi^or)  is  about  18  inches  long,  the  upper  ports  blackish  brown;  th« 
throat,  breast,  and  belly  gray.  Young  birds  are  entirelvhrown,  the  upper  parts  darkest. 
Tliis  species  is  frequently  seen  on  the  s.w.  coasts  of  Britun.  It  is  very  abundant  on 
those  of  Newfoundland. — TheHAMX  Sheabwater  (P.  jlnffEErruffi)teiauch  more  common. 
on  the  British  coasts,  and  is  found  also  in  more  northern  regions.  It  is  about  14  inches 
long,  gr^ish  black,  the  neck  mottled  with  gray,  the  throat  and  all  the  under  parts 
whUe.    It  breeds  on  islels,  in  nbbit -burrows,  or  in  crevices  of  the  rocks. — There  ais 


Bhurwster  is  somMImM  also  giren 

■HBATH-BILL,  OMmit,  a  mdus  of  Ut^a  of  the  famllf  ahimida,  placed  by  man; 
tutuialiata  unoDg  the  araUti,  oat  by  others  Tegarded  as  belonging  to  the  galUTMeeou* 
order,  and  luik^  by  Mr.  Bwalnson  among  tolutiMda.  The  lees  are  Btoul  aod  mod- 
entelT  long,  the  toes  much  resemble  those  of  the  common  fowl,  but  the  fore-toes  are 
Bnited  at  the  base.  The  bill  la  thick  and  conical,  &nd  the  base  is  covered  by  s  horny 
■heath,  which  the  bird  bos  the  power  of  raising  and  depressing.  The  Whits  Shsath- 
Bill  (G.  aHa)  inhabits  the  ahoTes  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  neighboring  islandi^  ■ 
and  teeds  on  mollusks,  crustaceuiB.  and  whatever  ■"''"hI  subatsnce  is  uirown  up  by  th6 
waves.    It  is  about  the  size  of  a  partridge. 

BHKATHnrS  is  a  protection  for  the  wooden  planlcing  of  the  immersed  portion  of 
a  ship  from  the  attacks  of  the  teredo  and  other  worms,  mollusks,  and  marine  animals, 
«hi^  especially  in  hot  climates,  adhere  to  the  bottom  and  eat  into  the  timber,  while 
they  retsitl  the  vessel's  progieae.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Trajan  sheets  of  lead  were  used 
as  ahrathing.  Thin  deal  Doards,  about  half  an  inch  thick,  were  in  more  modern  times 
nailed  on  and  frequently  changed;  but  about  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury plates  of  copper  were  introduced,  which  have  been  found  most  e&eclual,  though 
expensive.  The  gradual  oxidation  of  the  copper  by  the  action  of  the  sea-water  pro- 
duces a  sort  of  poison,  which  prevents  any  marine  animal  from  adhering,  and  kee^  a 
clean  bottom.  The  copper,  however,  aiowly  wears  away  in  this  oxidation,  and  requires 
recewing  after  a  few  years.  To  prevent  Uiis  loss  various  methods  have  been  devised. 
Sir  H.  Davy  applied  what  he  called  protectors,  consisting  of  pieces  of  iron  and  zinc 
OS  diflerent  porta  of  the  oomer;  the  action  of  the  water  on  me  two  metals  produced 
t,  small  galvanic  current,  which  prevented  the  copper  from  oxidizing;  but  it  became 
forthwith  encased  In  barnacles  and  weeds.  For  ships  stationary  in  harbor,  as  hulks, 
•hlps-in-ordinary,  etc,  this  system  of  protection  answers  well;  but  it  fails  for  seagoing 
veeaels,  together  with  many  other  protecting  miitures  ^rhich  have  been  tried,  from 
the  fact  Oist  in  proportion  as  the  copper  is  saved  from  oxidation,  by  so  mnch  does 
it  cease  to  repel  the  incrustations  which  alwaya  threaten  it. 

BEZBOT'OAK,  a  CO.  In  e.  Wisconsin,  on  the  w,  aboreof  lake  Hlch^n;  drained  by  the 
Onion,  Mullet,  and  Sheboygan  rivers ;  traversed  by  the  Wisconsin  Central  railroad  and 
sevenil  branches  of  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern ;  about  615  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  42,469. 
Co.  seat,  Sheboygan. 

f,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Sheboygan  co..  Wis.;  on  lake  Michigan  at  tbe 


iboyga] 

roadl^ea  inUeB"n.  of  tflTwaikee.  It  contains  the  likeside  anTst.  Nicholas  hospitals,  an 
asylum  for  the  chronic  insane,  a  day  school  for  the  deaf,  home  for  the  friendless,  U.  8. 
government  building.  Fountain,  Sheridan,  and  other  parks,  soldiers'  monument,  public 
Ebruy,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks  supplied  from  lake  Michi- 
gan, and  over  20  churches.  The  city  Is  particularly  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  chairs, 
and  has  also  furniture,  leather,  bicycle,  boot  and  shoe,  brick  and  tile,  carri«e  and  wagon, 
boUer,  soap,  and  stamped  steel  and  cast  iron  ware  works.     Pop.  '90,  ]S,368. 

■HEOH'SK,  a  city  la  central  Palestine  on  Uount  Ephndm,  about  30  m.  n.  of  Jem- 
■alem  It  was  one  of  the  cities  of  refuge,  and  the  first  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
It  is  called  Sychar  in  the  New  Testament.  After  being  destroyed  In  the  war  with  the 
Romans  it  was  rebuilt  In  the  reign  of  Vespasian  and  called  NegwiHs.  On  coins  still 
found  it  ia  called  Flavla  Neapolls.     Its  present  name  Is  Nablfls,     Pop.  about  9000- 

XHXOEnrAH  (from  thiKAan,  to  reside,  rest),  a  word  used  in  post-biblical  times  by 
(he  Jews,  and  adopted  by  early  Christian  writers:  expressive  of  the  presence  of  the 
divine  majesty  in  heaven,  among  the  people  of  Israel,  or  In  the  sanctuary.  It  ia  first 
found  used  in  the  Chaldee  versions  (Targums)  as  a  kind  of  periphraaia  for  the  person  of 
God,  wherever  it  ia  mentioned  in  tbe  Bible  as  corporeal:  thus  being  a  kind  of  spiritual 
interpretation  of  anthropomorphism.  The  shechlnah  is  not  supposed  to  have  dwelt  in 
the  second  temple,  but  ft  is  to  return  with  the  Messiah.  The  particular  place  where  the 
shechinaL  was  supposed  to  dwell  was  the  "mercy-seat  between  the  cbenibim."  The 
cherubim  or  other  angels  were  always  more  or  leas  connected  with  the  shecbinah  itself, 
as  in  thd  phrases  "the  heavenly  boats,"  "hosts  of  saints,"  etc.,  accompanyingthe  divine 

aence.    The  fltst  mention  of  the  word  is  found  in  the  Tarigum  Jerusbalml.  Qen.  liL 

-"And  He  expdled  Adam,  and  caused  to  reside  the  splendor  of  his  shechlnah  from 
e  b^innlng  at  the  e.  of  the  garden  of  Eden,  above  the  two  cherubim."  (Second 
.ccensfonr"  between  the  two  cherubim.")  Another  characteristic  Instance  of  its  use  ia 
found  in  the  verrion  of  Onkeloe,  Deut.  iii.  84—  "  TbOKX  art  Ood,  Thy  divine  shechlnah  Is 
In  heaven  i^mve,  and  rules  on  earth  below." 

■Bwnii,  WiLLuu  Qbbemoijoh  Trater,  i>.d.,  ll.d.,  b.  Maes.,  1620;  graduated  at 
tbe  anlverrity  of  Vermont,  1839,  and  at  Andover  seminary,  1848;  pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Brandon,  Vt.,  18*4-46;  professor  of  English  literature  in  the  university 
of  Vermont,  1845-63;  of  aacred  rhetoric  and  pastoral  theology.  Auburn  seminary  (P»»- 
byteriiud,  1863-68;  and  of  eciJesiaBlical  history,  Andover  theological  seminary,  1864-83; 
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1874^1.  AmoDK  other  workahe  published  8y»t&Mtf  Bhetorvi;  PhiUitop/ij/ of  Sttory  ; 
Jhaoouitetaad SSia^/  Hittoryi^  Chrittian Doetrine ;  Mr/miielia ami Poiiarat Tiaiom/; 
Tie  Dootrim  qf  Sndim  PuTutfmmt  (1865).  As  a  theologtan  be  was  regarded  aa  de- 
Teloping  the  sterner  elements  more  i\uiy  than  is  commoa  in  recent  yeaia.    Died  I8M. 


IE,  Sir  Mabttb  ABcmR,  d.o.i,.,  1770-1860 ;  b.  Dublin,    He  studied  art  ander 

P.  R.  West  iD  Dublin,  and  in  Ixnidon  under  air  Joshua  Kejnolda,  to  wtiom  he-wBBlntn>> 
duced  by  Bdmund  Burke.  In  1796  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Boy^l  Art  Academj. 
Ue  became  g^reeldent  of  the  academy  in  18S0,  and  In  tlie  same  year  nas  knighted.  He 
vas  a  portrait  painter  of  great  popularity,  tlioiigh  inferior  tn  genius  to  IjBvrence.     Ha 

Jublialied,  In  180S,  BhymM  on  Art,  a  poem  unused  in  Byron's  EngiUh  Bardt  and  EooUh 
iemeiceTt.  His  tragedy  Aia*M,  1^4,  refusea  a  license  as  treasonable,  was  printed,  but 
has  little  or  no  menk 

BUSSP,  OvU,  a  genns  of  Tuminajit  qnadropedt  of  the  family  eapridit.  so  nearly  allied 
to  goats  that  the  propriety  of  generic  dlstiaction  is  reir  doubtful.  Tlicy  differ  from 
goals  in  having  the  outline  of  the  face  more  or  less  arcliea  and  convex;  tlie  horns  spiral, 
sometimes  very  large  in  the  males — in  domestication,  tioverer,  often  wanting  in  tbe 
females,  and  also  in  tbe  males  of  some  breeds;  the  cliin  destitute  of  a  beard;  a  sac  or 
pit  between  tbe  toes  of  each  foot,  lined  with  heir,  and  secreting  a  fatty  matter.  It  la 
supposed  by  some  that  all  the  wild  stieep  existing  In  different  parts  of  (he  worid  ars 
mere  varieties  of  one  Bpedea,  but  of  this  IJiere  ia  no  sufficient  proof,  nor  is  there  anr- 
Uiing  more  tban  unsupported  conjecture  in  any  of  tbe  opinions  advanced  conceminrtM 
origin  of  the  domestic  sheep,  such,  for  example,  as  that  which  refers  It  to  the  moumon, 
or  that  which  ascribes  different  domesttcaled  breeds  to  different  wild  originals,  as  the 
moufflon  and  the  argali  (q.v.). 

All  the  wild  sheep  bnown  are  natives  either  of  mountainous  regions  or  of  dry  and 
elevated  table-lands.  They  are  KTegarious,  a  character  which  the  domesticated  sheep 
fully  retains.  They  are  generally  seen  in  small  flocks,  and  are  not  easily  approached, 
taking  refuge  in  flight,  a  sharp  whistling  sound,  emitted  by  one  of  the  rams,  serving  as 
an  alarm  lo  the  whole  flock  ;  although  tliey  are  very  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  defense 
when  driven  to  close  combat.  A  ram  of  the  domestic  species  is,  indeed,  able  to  sust^n 
a  conflict  with  a  bull,  taking  advantage  of  bia  far  greater  agility  and  butting  against  his 
foe  with  Ills  strongly  armea  forehead.  A  ram  bos  been  known  to  throw  a  bull  on  the 
ground  at  the  first  onset,  and  is  always  rciuly  to  defend  himsielf  and  bis  companions 
against  a  dog.  Many  rams  exhibit  ^eat  puenacitT.  Sheep  differ  from  goats  in  tlicir 
mode  of  fighting.  Goats  reur  themselves  on  uielr  blnd-legs,  and  throw  themselves  side- 
ways on  their  adversary,  to  bring  tbe  points  of  their  boms  to  bear.  Sheep  rush  straight 
at  each  other,  a  moiie  which  belter  suits  the  different  atjie  of  armature  of  tbe  head, 
lianis  of  ttio  black-faced  variety  are  especially  powerful  with  their  beads,  and  often  at 
the  rutting  season  kill  each  other  Theirnaturally  strong  skull  is  considerably  prolccled 
in  battle  by  heavy  arched  horns.  A  thorough  ram  fight  Is  a  terrifying  sight.  Tbe  two 
warriors  go  backward  each  some  15  or  20  yards,  and  then  meet  each  other  with  great 
violence,  their  beads  cracking  loudly,  and  tlielr  beam-ends  rising  in  response  to  the 
collision  of  heads.  Ewes  of  tills  breea  fight  also.  Sheep  without  horns  are  not  so  pug- 
nacious 03  the  mountain  breeds. 

All  tbe  wild  slieep  have  short  wool,  with  an  outer  clothing  of  long  and  nearly  straight 
hair.  But  even  the  long  hair — at  least  on  the  moufBon^has  tlie  peculiar  character  of 
wool,  In  that  roughness  or  surface  which  gives  it  the  property  of  fethng  (see  Haib  and 
Felt).  One  effect  of  domestication  in  the  common  sheep  lias  been  to  cause  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  outer  long  hair,  and  to  produce  Instead  an  increase  of  the  length  and 
abundance  of  tbe  wool,  an  object  of  great  importance  to  the  sheep-farmer.  In  neglected 
breeds  of  the  common  sheep  the  two  kinds  of  hair  or  wool  are  very  apparent.  In  soma 
tropical  climsles  tbe  sheep  loses  its  abundant  fleece,  and  is  covered  wiUt  Italr  little  longer 
than  that  of  Uie  ox. 

Although  not  equal  to  goats  in  their  adaptation  to  rocky  steeps,  and  not  endowed 
witb  such  power  of  leaping  from  crag  to  crag,  most  breeds  of  sheep  exhibit  a  strong  dia- 
posilion  to  seek  their  food  in  places  where  no  animal  not  very  agile  and  sure-footed 
could  venture ;  and  those  of  the  domesticated  breeds  which  retain  much  of  their  original 
wildness  are  thus  adapted  to  situations  in  which  otiicrwise  the  pasture  would  be  of  little 
value  to  man.  Every  one  who  has  seen  the  lambs  frisking  on  a  Highland  hill,  in  a  Bna 
evening,  must  have  admired  their  nimble  movements  in  places  where  a  iierd-boy  could 
with  difficulty  scramble.  In  fine  weather  sheep  ascend  the  heights;  and  in  cold  and 
stormy  weather  they  repair  to  the  lower  grouniis.  In  modem  times  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary to  remove  the  lar;^  flocks  from  mountainous  regions  to  lower  grounds  lo  pan 
the  winter;  and  in  the  fall  of  the  year  shepherds  have  difSculty  in  preventing  tlte  ani- 
mals from  leaving  the  summer  pastures  loo  early  if  the  weather  is,uniavorablc.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  fine  spring  weather  sets  in  before  the  period  of  removal  from  the  winter 

!|uartcn.  tbe  flocks  keep  pressing  toward  the  summering  regions.  Mountain  tbeep  have 
Bvored  spots  whither  they  go  regulorlv  over  night,  ana  the  ewes  generally  have  choice 
localities  to  which  they  go  to  lamb.    They  gut  much  attached  to  certain  pastures,  wid 
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A  very  interestiiig  specieg  of  the  wild  Sleep  la  Iba  KoCKi  Mouktaik  Bhbbp,  or  BlO. 
HoKH  (t>.  moniaTui),  or  North  America.  It  u  equal  in  size  to  the  argali,  which  it  mucb 
resemblea  also  in  its  general  appearance,  and  in  the  size  and  curvaLure  of  iU  horns.  The 
home  of  the  old  isms  attain  so  great  a  eiza,  and  are  so  much  cufred  downward  aod 
forward,  that  they  oftea  eSectually  prevent  llie  animal  from  feeding  on  level  ground. 
The  abode  of  this  spuiieB  Is  in  the  nioet  cnagj  and  Inaccessible  parts  of  the  Kocky 
mountains.  The  flesh  is  of  the  verjr  finest  quality.  The  wool  is  very  fine,  and  fullj  ao 
inch  and  a  half  long;  it  is  completely  concealed  by  long  hairs.  The  general  color  ii 
brown,  paler  on  the  lower  parts;  the  old  rams  are  almost  while  in  spring.  Tha 
AouDAO  (0.  Ir(i^e((ipA(u>iaaQativeof  then,  of  Africa,  inbabi ling  chiefly  the  lofty  partsof 
the  Atlas  mountains.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  bearded  argall.  although  it  has  no  beard 
on  the  cbin;  but  the  throat,  the  cheat,  and  the  front  of  the  forelegs  are  remarkably 
adorned  with  long  shaggy  hair.  On  other  parts  the  hair  is  comparative^  short,  with  an 
underclothing  of  short  wool.  The  color  is  a  uniform  reddish -yellow.  The  tail  is  longer 
than  iu  the  other  wild  species,  and  is  terminated  by  a  kind  of  tuft  of  long  hairs.     The 

horns  are  notgolai^as  in  the  olher  wild  Bpocies,  In  si'-  "' ^--' ■'-"■ ""-^ 

but  is  not  equal  Co  the  argali.    The  French  call  i 
moufflon,  from  the  long  bair  of  its  forelegs. 

The  CoKHON  Sheep  (O.  ariet)  was  probably  Qie  first  animal  domesticated  by  man. 
We  are  told  in  the  book  of  Oenesia  that  Abel  was  "a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and  that  ha 
brought  an  offering  unto  the  Lord  "  of  the  firstlings  of  bis  flock  and  of  the  fat  thereof." 
And  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Christ,  lambs  continued  to  be  the  most  frequent 
sacrificial  offerings,  both  among  the  patriarclis  and  the  Jews.  The  felting  and  weaving 
of  wool  were  unquestiooatdy  among  the  eariiest  of  the  arts.  The  wool  was  probabl]^  at 
first  pulled  from  die  skin,  a  rude  and  even  cruel  prectice,  which  it  is  said  still  sulieisu 
in  some  countries,  and  was  not  very  loa^  ago  relinquished  in  the  Orkney  islands.  Wa 
read  in  Glenesis  xzxviii.  of  Judab  sliearmg  his  sheep,  and  there  is  abundance  of  other 
evidence  that  the  better  mode  of  obtaining  the  fleece  has  been  in  use  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. The  leather  made  of  the  ekin  of  Uie  sheep  ia  much  employed  in  bookbinding, 
and  for  making  gloves.  In  patriarchai  limes,  Che  milk  waa  much  used,  as  it  sUli  l»  in 
Home  countries;  it  is  richer  than  cow's  milk,  and  the  cheese  made  of  it  has  a  aliaip  taata 
and  strong  flavor,  which,  however,  are  greatly  relished  by  some.  In  Britain  Uie  milk  ia 
now  very  little  used.  In  some  mountainous  parts  of  India  the  sheep  is  even  used  as  k 
beast  of  burden,  carrying  loads  of  from  S5  to  40  pounds,  over  rough  Cracks,  and  up  sleep 
cra^  where  almost  no  oilier  animal  could  be  employed. 

Those  who  watch  sheep  carefully,  or  keep  them  as  pets,  find  them  by  no  meaiH 
devoid  of  inteiUgence.  They  have,  however,  a  stupid  liable  of  following,  without  scruple, 
the  leader  of  the  flock;  so  that,  when  sheep  are  being  driven  across  a  narrow  bridge,  or 
where  a.  fence  separates  the  road  from  a  precipice,  it  anything  occur  to  deter  them  from 
proceeding  in  Ihe  proper  path,  and  oue  break  over  the  fence  or  parapet,  more  of  tha 
flock  may  be  eipected  U>  follow,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  to  their  utter  destruction. 
Bhecp  very  soon  come  to  know  the  voice  of  the  shepherd,  and  also  the  appearance  as 
well  as  the  bark  of  the  shepherd's  dog.  Though  they  stand  more  in  awe  of  the  shep- 
herd's voice  or  commands  than  of  any  other  human  beiug'H,  the  dogs  regularly  moving 
among  them  fail  to  keep  them  in  such  subjection  as  atrai^  ones  do. 

The  "rutting"  is  from  September  till  the  middle  of  December,  according  to  the  variety 
of  elieep  and  tlie  system  of  feediug.  White-faced  modern  breeds  liave  the  tups  early 
among  them,  and  the  hill  flocks  are  kter.  The  period  of  geslatlon  is  from  30  to  2t 
treeke.    Ewes  occupying  sown  or  low-ground  pastures  lamb  in  March,  while  those  —    " 


well  provided  for — the  mountain  sbecp--do  not  drop  their  lambs  usuaitv  till  April.  Tha 
vncient  breeds  generally  have  only  one  lamb  in  a  season,  but  modern  nighly  led  varie- 
Ues  frequently  have  twins,  occasionally  triplets,  but  rarely  more.  Lambs  intended  Co 
^ome  early  intu  the  market  are  aa  often  as  possible  dropped  in  January.  Qenerally  lambs 
are  weaned  In  July  and  August.  Weaning  of  breeomg  or  store  lunbs,  however,  is  a 
feature  of  modem  sheep-farming;  at  one  time  it  was  not  uncommon  to  see  several 


_, , „  .3  the  description  of  sheep,  the  nature  of 

Ihe  feeding,  elc.  Autumn  is  ihe  most  cotnroon  time  for  the  "dippiug, "  "juicing." 
or  "  smearing"  of  the  flocks,  to  kill  vermin,  prevent  skin  disease,  and  preserve  and  ciut^ 
Ttte  the  wool  crop- 

The  great  object  for  which  the  ancient  Britons  possessed  aheep  before  the  Roman 
iDTSRon  was  the  production  of  wool.  The  demand  for  buCcher-meat  lias  now  raised  the 
Talue  of  mutton  and  lamb  so  much  that  the  farmer  finds  it  profltabie  to  devote  much  of 
Iiis  alteutiou  to  supply  the  market  with  these  articles;  and  those  breeds  of  sheep  arc 
reckoned  most  valuable  which  are  most  suitable  for  this  purpose,  even  although  tlia 
quality  of  the  wool  is  inferior.  When  there  was  no  food  for  sheep  but  the  natural  pas- 
ture, the  animals  could  not  be  fattened  for  the  market  except  during  summer,  and  not 
until  Iliey  had  attained  an  age  of  Lhree,  four,  or  five  years;  whereas  much  of  the  mutton 
now  consumed  is  the  flesh  of  sheep  not  more  tlian  two  years  old,  fattening  being  aided 
by  turnip*,  mangold.  oil-^:ake,  etc. 
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The  youne  bnncbea  of  heath,  &nd  in  lower  dtiutloiiB,  the  ehoots  of  ftme,  often  aerre 
u  food  for  sneep,  wben  the  supply  of  grass  fftil*.  Sheep  deligiit  in  short  grass  and 
peculiar  herbage  of  hill  psstnres  and  bare  downs;  and  the  mutton  produoed  in  such 
pastures,  and  bj  the  breras  most  suitable  to  them,  is  of  superior  ouauty  to  that  of  tbe 
la^e  fat  sheep  fed  on  richer  aoUs.  The  latter  are  alao  more  liable  to  many  dlseaaea, 
paracularly  where  the  ground  is  at  all  motsL  Aromatic  and  bitter  herbs  are  particularly 
relished  by  sbeep. 

The  breeds  of  sheep  are  very  numerous,  and  very  diSerent^ — The  BLACK-rACED 
Sbeep  of  the  Highlands  of  Bcotland  and  of  the  north  of  England  Is  perh&pa  as  near  the 
original  type  aa  any  existing  breed.  Both  male  and  female  have  boms;  Ihoee  of  tbe 
.ram  large,  with  two  or  more  spiral  twists,  those  of  the  ewe  much  smaller,  and  little 
twisted.  The  face  and  legs  are  not  always  black.  Many  are  speckled,  and  some  prin- 
cipally white.  Tbe  black-faced  sheep  is  robust,  very  active,  and  hardy;  enduring  tUe 
rigors  of  a  severe  winter  when  sheep  of  most  of  the  breeds  common  in  Britun  would 
perish.  It  survives  on  little  food,  and  shifts  admirably  for  itself  in  a  snow-storm.  The 
small  quantity,  and  even  inferior  quality,  of  food  wiui  which  a  black-faced  sheep  will 
»!.«=  «-»•  .  „-n,^  =.«™,  i=  ™™t  surprising.  As  an  instance  of  the  tenacity  of  life  1- 
II  circumslances,  they  have  boen  known  to  bo  buried  flv 
1  come  out  alive.  It  has  a  bright,  quick  eye,  with  a. 
eipreaaioD  very  different  from  that  softness  which  is  seen  in  many  of  the  breeda  pre- 
ferred for  lower  grounds  and  better  pastures.  The  wool  is  long  and  coarse,  and  the 
weight  of  the  fleece  from  8  to  4  pounds;  but  the  mutton  is  of  the  finest  quality;  and  on  this 
account,  and  Its  hardinees,  this  breed  is  preferred  to  any  other  in  many  mountainous 
districts  and  on  rough  elevated  moore.— .The  Wbi.sh  Shsep  is  much  smaller  than  the 
black-faced;  both  seies  homed:  the  color  various;  tbe  mutton  highly  esteemed;  the 
fleece  seldom  weighs  2  pounds. — A  very  little  larger  breed  with  big  bushy  tail,  homiess, 
or  with  short  and  little  twisted  home,  has  long  existed  in  the  Shetland  and  Orkney 
islands;  its  wool  affording  the  mBterial  for  the  manufacture  of  Shetland  hose.  The 
Shetland  and  Orkney  sheep  are  yerv  hardy,  and  in  winter  feed  much  on  seaweed. — 
Bmaller  than  either  of  these,  and,  Inaeed,  remarkably  diminutive,  is  the  hornless  Bas- 
TOH  Shebp.— The  FOREST  Shbbf  of  England,  ao  called  from  being  pastured  la  the 
royal  forests,  has  now  in  most  places  been  supplanted  by  other  breeds.  They  ate  still 
to  be  seen  on  the  barren  grounds  between  the  British  and  Bristol  channels;  and  tbo 
mutton  is  in  much  request  in  tbe  London  market.  The  original  forest  sheep  was  gener 
ally  small,  with  face  and  legs  russet  brown  or  gray,  wild,  resllesa,  and  dlfllcult  tofttten, 
but  producing  wool  of  fine  quality.— Tbe  Dorset  Sheep  is  one  of  the  beet  of  tbe  old 
Enelisb  upland  breeds.  Both  sexes  have  small  homs.  The  wool  and  mutton  are  of 
medium  quality ;  but  the  ewes  are  remarkable  for  their  fecundity,  and  tbe  abundance  of 
their  milk;  ana  this  breed  is  valued  as  affording  a  supply  of  early  lamb  for  tbe  Lonilon 
market. — The  Rikland  Sheep  has  long  existed  in  Herefordshire  and  some  neighboring 
counties  of  England.  It  is  small,  short-limbed,  while,  hornless;  produces  excellent 
mutton;  and  before  the  introduction  of  merino  wool,  its  wool  was  preferred  to  every 
other  kind  for  tbe  manufacture  of  the  Quest  broadclotiia. — The  Cheviot  Shsbp  hu 
existed  from  time  immemorialon  the  Cheviot  bills,  and  is  now  vezy  wldelr  diffused 
over  a  considerate  part  of  EngiaDdandBlmostalipartsof  Scotland,  being  haray  and  well 
ad^iled  for  high  grounds,  althougli  it  is  inferior  In  hardiness  to  the  biact-faced.  Chev- 
iots, however,  rather  excel  the  black-faced  both  in  size  and  in  the  value  of  tbe  fleece;  but 
require  a  richer  pasture.  Ewes  are  hornless,  and  the  rams  almost  so.  The  general  fig- 
ure is  longer  than  that  of  the  black-faced  sheep.  They  are  narrow  in  shape,  with  slender 
forcQunrters  and  long  pricked  ears.  Tbe  color  is  white,  tlie  face  and  legs  occasionally 
mottled  with  gray,  hut  generally  quite  white.  The  fleece  weighs  from  8  to  5  pounds. 
Oreat  attention  Iwe  for  many  years  been  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  this  breed. — The 
Leicester  Sheep  la  another  of  the  moat  valuable  breeds.  This  breed,  as  it  now  exists, 
is  a  result  of  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr,  Bakcwell,  who,  soon  after  tlie  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, began  to  make  experiments  for  the  improvement  of  the  old  Leicester  sheeji — & 
large,  coarse-boned  sbeep,  not  easily  fatteuiHl,  and  with  coarse  long  wool,  of  which. 
Iiowever,  the  fleece  weighed  from  8  to  10  pounds.  The  new  Leicester  sheep  has  wool 
moderately  long,  of  better  quality,  the  avera^  weight  of  the  fleece  being  about  7  or  8 
pounds,  and  is  easily  rendered  very  fat  It  is  naturally  very  broad  on  the  back,  with 
finely  arched  ribs.  The  color  Is  white.  Both  sexes  are  hornless.  The  Leicester  sheep 
is  now  commna  in  all  but  the  mouatainous  parts  of  Britain,  and  other  breeds  have  been 
improved  by  crossing  with  it,  particulariy  various  breeds  of  long-wooled  sheep,  which 
have  long  existed  la  different  parte  of  England,  as  those  of  Lincolnshire,  nomney 
Marsii,  etc. — A  famous  long-wooled  breed  is  tliat  called  the  Cotswold  or  Gloccbstbr, 
the  wool  of  w'lich  was  in  great  esteem  in  tlic  14th  and  15th  centuries,  bearing  a  liigber 

B'ico  than  any  other  wool.  In  J484  Edward  IV.  sent  a  present  of  CotawoTd  rams  to 
enry  of  Cn^ilile;  and  in  1468  a  similar  present  was  sent  to  John  of  Aragon.  The  Cots- 
wold  breed,  however,  as  it  at  present  exists,  has  been  modified  by  crossing  with  tbe 
Leicester,  and  produces  shorter  wool  and  belter  mutton  than  in  former  times. — The 
South  Down  Sheep  has  recenllv  been  improved  with  the  utmost  care.  Tbe  color  u 
generally  white,  and  the  face  and  legs  are  generally  dun,  black,  or  speckled.  Both  sexea 
Are  hornless.     The  wool  is  short,  veiy  close,  and  curled.    Tbe  south  down  derives  its 
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origin  and  nmme  from  the  cbalhy  dottni  of  the  toatb  of  Eoglnad ;  ^ut  is  now  met  with 
ttuvughout  Bnglancl  aod  the  eoutb  of  Bcotland.  The  Bhropahire  sheep  Are  large,  with 
tlikk  wool  aomethlng  like  the  south  down.  They  are  homleas,  and  black  or  dua  in  tlte 
face  and  legs.  Thej  come  eortj  to  maturity,  but  are  suited  0DI7  for  flaer  climateB  and 
good  keep.  The  Oxford  down  is  a  heavy,  somewhat  soft  sheep,  without  borne,  and 
CMiable  of  rapid  and  great  development  under  good  treatment.  It  is  not  suited  to  very 
cold  and  expoeed  situations. 

Tlifl  ICRLAKD  Shkbt  is  remarkable  for  very  frequently  having  three,  fonr,  or  flv« 
boms.  They  are  good  butchers'  animals,  being  deep  and  thick  Id  th^  carcasi,  though 
nther  short  In  the  quarter.  The  same  peculiarity,  or  monstrosity,  as  it  may  be  deemed, 
Is  exhibited  by  tlie  sheep  of  some  of  the  moet  northern  parts  of  Russia.  The  n.  of  Africa 
potMaws  a  breed  of  sheep  with  legn  of  great  length,  penduloua  ears,  and  much  arched 
face;  the  wool  short  and  curled,  except  on  the  neck  and  shoulders,  which  have  a  kind 
of  mane.  India  lias  also  a  hornless  breed,  with  pendulous  eare,  short' tail,  and  very  fine 
much-curled  wool.  The  Broad-tailed  or  Fat-tailkd  Bhebp  is  found  in  many  parts 
of  Alda,  as  In  Syria,  India,  and  China,  also  in  Barbary,  and  is  now  ve^  abundant  in  the 
colony  of  the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  is  rather  of  small  size,  with  soft  and  short  wool. 
Its  cluef  cbarscteriatic  is  the  enormous  development  of  the  tail,  by  the  accumulation  of 
a  mass  of  fat  on  each  side,  so  great  that  the  tail  hae  been  kuown  to  weigh  70  or  80  It». 
The  t«il  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  delicacy,  and  to  protect  it  from  being  Injured  by  disg- 
fAag  on  ttie  ground,  the  shepherd  sometimes  attaches  a  board  to  it,  or  even  a  small  car 
nsge  with  wneels.  The  fat  of  the  tall  is  oft«n  used  instead  of  butter.  It  is  less  solid 
ttuui  other  fat  The  Fat-bcmped  Bhxsf  of  soutbeni  Tartary  has  a  similar  accumula- 
tioa  of  fat  on  the  rump,  falling  down  in  two  great  masses  behind,  and  often  entirely 
concealing  the  short  tail.  The  Astrakhas  or  Buchabian  BaKBT  has  the  wool  twisted 
Id  spinl  curls,  and  of  very  fine  qualitr.  The  Circassian  sheep  has  a  remarkably  long 
t^  covered  with  fine  long  wool,  whicn  trails  on  the  ground.  Tbe  Wallachiak  Bbkbp, 
commoa  in  Hungsry.  as  well  as  in  the  country  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  is  dis- 
linguisbed  by  the  magnitude  of  its  horns,  and  their  direction.  They  make  one  great 
spiral  turn,  and  then  generally  rise  up  from  the  head  to  a  mat  Iielght,  twisting  round  as 
they  rise.    The  wool  te  soft,  and  is  concealed  by  long  hair. 

Blteep  were  first  introduced  Into  the  American  colony  of  Jamestown,  Ta.,  la  IBOD, 
wd  into  Kew  York  and  Massachusetta  about  1630.  Within  40  years  the  number  in  the 
Gohmies  had  increased  to  8,000.  The  breeds  cenerally  esteemed  the  best  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Vermont  Brewer  and  AtwocS  flocks;  though  the  French,  Baxon,  and 
Bpaniih  merinos  ate  favorites  with  some.  The  Leicester  breed  Is  conddered  the  best  for 
the  farmer,  being  heavy  In  carcass  and  full  in  yield  of  wool.  Southdowns  are  preferred 
for  their  mutton,  and  the  Cotswold  Is  highly  considered.  The  total  number  of  sheep  in 
the  United  States  In  1890  was  44,306,072,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of 
agriculture.  The  largest  number  In  any  one  state  was  4,752,640  tn  Texas,  and  the 
smallest  number.  In  lUiode  Island,  W.SSl.  There  were  4,0SS,ia0  In  Cal.;  8.093,786  In 
New  Hex.;  8,948,089  in  Ohio. 

RRBP-UnrSE,  or  Sheep-tick,  or  (in  Scotland)  Kaid,  Mdophagiuonniu,  an  insect  of 
the  family  hippoboteida,  to  which  also  the  forest-fly  belongs,  ranked  in  the  order  diptera, 
although  In  tuts  genus  the  wings  are  completely  wanting.  It  lives  among  the  wool  of 
fbeep,  and  particularly  of  lambe,  sucking  the  blood  of  the  animal,  aod  is  most  abundant 
In  the  early  part  of  summer.  Where  It  flies  its  head  in  the  skin  a  inrge  round  tumor  is 
formed.  Its  body  Is  very  compressed  and  smooth,  of  a  rusty  color,  the  head  and  thorax 
small,  the  abdomen  large.  The  female  does  not  lay  eggs,  but,  like  the  other  Aippo&w- 
dda,  hatdies  the  eK  and  nourishes  the  larva  within  her  own  body,  till  it  passes  into  the 
pupa  state,  when  It  Is  deposited,  oval-shaped  and  shining,  fastened  to  the  wool  of  the 
sheep.  Bbieep-farmers  use  various  washes  or  dip*  for  the  destruction  of  these  crratures, 
many  of  which  are  arsenical.  A  patent  was  obtained  a  few  years  since  for  a  ^iieep-dip, 
of  which  carbolic  add  Is  a  principal  Ingredient,  The  Bhoep-louse  is  not  a  tick  proper. 
See  Tick. 

mXFBHIAD  BAT,  or  THE  CovE.aviUagelnKings  co.,  N.  Y..  on  the  bay  from 
which  it  is  named,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Coney  Island.  The  Coney  Island  Jockey  Club  has  a 
mile  track  here,  with  a  handsome  facade  al  the  entrance,  grand-sUnd,  judges'  stand, 
etc..  In  the  "  Queen  Anne"  style,  erected  1880.  Race  meetings  are  held  In  June  and 
Sept.     There  are  also  a  church,  cottages  and  boarding-houses  fur  summer  rcsidenla. 

BHKE?*S-EXAII,  Barffui  oeii,  a  fish  of  the  family  iparida,  plentiful  In  the  latter  part 
of  summer  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  of  North  America,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
table.  It  sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  14  or  IB  pounds.  A  very  Targe  flsh  is  sometimes 
sold  in  the  New  York  market  for  a  price  equal  to  four  or  five  pounds  sterling.  The 
tUlery  It  therefore  of  some  importance.  Nets  are  used,  and  manv  fish  are  often  taken 
at  a  single  haul,  which  are  immediately  packed  In  ice  for  the  market.  It  is  difficult  to 
take  the  sheep's-head  with  a  line,  as  Its  cutting  teeth  snap  the  iine  asunder.  The  genus 
targva  has  cutting  front  teeth,  and  round  teeth  in  the  back  of  the  mouth.  S.  rondeUtU 
inhabits  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  been  esteemed  for  the  table  from  ancient  limes. 
The  targi  tend  on  shell-flsh  and  the  smaller  crustaceans,  which  they  easily  crush  with 
their  round  teeth:  partly  also  on  sea- weeds. 
See  Sbibaz. 
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,  a  seaport  and  naval  anenal  .n  the  CO.  of  E«ot,  stand*  on  the  n.w, 

extremity  of  Che  Isle  ot  Sheppef,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Thames  and  Hedwky,  11  m. 
e.n.e.  of  Chatham.  It  conslBta  of  four  divisions,  Blue-Town,  Mile-Town,  Harlne-Town, 
Mid  Westminster,  and  of  these  the  first  Is  within  the  limits  of  the  garrison.  The  dock- 
wd,  much  extended  and  Improved  within  receot  rears,  la  now  one  of  the  Snest  In 
Europe.  It  covers  80  acres,  comprising  wet  and  dry  dodu.  Immense  atorehousee,  offidal 
residences,  and  the  naval  barraclcs.  The  barber  Is  uBually  crowded  with  vessels  of  all 
descriptions.  It  Is  sheltered,  and  there  Is  deep  water  even  at  low  tid&  An  extensive 
oyster-flshery  Is  carried  on  in  the  vicinity.     At  Garrison  point  is  the  residence  of  the 

rrt-odmira],  the  telegraph,  coaBt-guard  station,  and  military  barracks.  The  chief  trade 
In  supplying  the  requirements  of  the  employees  In  the  vu^ous  government  establish- 
ments, and  In  the  export  of  com,  seeds  and  oysters.  The  heach  and  cliffs  are  a  favorite 
resort  for  ramblers.  Pop.  '01,  13,841.  Sheemess  was  captured  by  the  Dutch  under  De 
Snyter  In  1U67,  and  here  the  matiuy  of  the  Nore  burst  forth  in  1T98. 

ffBUFH*  The  elemental  form  of  a  pur  of  sbcerg  consists  In  two  spars  fastened 
together  near  the  top.  witli  a  pulley  at  thepoint  of  Junction,  and  held  by  a  roite,  fastened 
lo  any  convenient  object,  In  such  a  position  that  tho  weight  lifted  hangs  nearly  helween 
the  spars.  This  forma  aa  easily  improvised  crane.  An  apparatus  of  this  kind,  of  great 
height  and  strength,  is  used  for  masting  vcsaelB.  ]n  the  principal  dock-yards  there  are 
tall  permanent  sheers,  mounted  eilheronlhesideof  amaatlng-dockoronafloaUngaheer- 
hullL 

or  the  of  ler-comer  of  a  f  or»and-sf  t  u 
ened  to  the  wind. 

SHXETUrS,  a  cloth  made  of  flax  or  cotton,  and  used  for  bed-linen.  It  is  chiefly  made 
In  Ireland  in  or  near  Belfast,  aud  in  Scotlaod,  The  term  sheeting  is  also  applied  to  Ihe 
ooaise  hempen  doth  used  for  m^ing  tJirpauUus  (q.v.). 

flHKFFIKUl,  a  dty  In  Colbert  eo.,  Ala. ;  on  the  Tenneesee  river,  and  the  Lonisyille 
and  Nashville,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  and  the  Northern  AUbama  railroads;  124 
mitea  n.  w.  of  Birmingham.  It  was  founded  In  1884;  contains  several  Urge  blast  fur- 
naces, the  main  shops  of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad,  cotton  compress,  and 
several  wood  manufacturing  plants;  and  has  electric  lights,  water  supply  from  the  river, 
several  churches,  and  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  '80,  2781. 

UUUmELD,  a  town  in  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Honsatonle  river  and  the  New 
Tork,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  31  miles  s.  of  PIttsfield.  It  was  incorporated 
In  173.3:  contains  the  villages  of  Sheffield  and  Ashley  Falls;  has  a  high  school,  free  town 
and  mendly  Union  libraries,  memorial  hall,  and  several  churches;  and  Is  princtpallT 
engaged  In  farming,  dairying,  and  marble  and  limestone  quarrying.     Fop.  '90,  1954. 

SHETUXLD,  a  manufacturing  t.,  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  city; 
in  the  West  Hiding  ot  Yorkshire;  It  Is  pictoresqueiy  situated  on  several  hills  that  elope 
toward  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Sheaf  and  Don,  ItiS  m.  n.n.w.  of  London,  with  nblch 
It  is  connected  by  the  Qreat  Northern  and  Midland  railways,  and  41  m.  e.  of  Manchesttr. 
Within  its  limits  there  are  five  parliamentary  divisions,  namely,  AttercllSe,  Brighteide, 
Hallam,  Eccleshatl,  and  Central.  The  town  generally  is  well  built,  Its  appearance 
having  been  greatly  Improved  since  1)^75  bv  important  public  works,  carri^  out  at 
great  expense.  It  possMses  many  fine  public  buildings,  such  as  the  original  parish 
church,  supposed  to  have  been  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  240  ft.  long  by  130 
ft.  broad;  St.  Mary's  Catholic  church,  surmounted  by  a  tower  200  ft.  high;  the  ton-n- 
hall  (erecteil  1891);  cutlers'  lialU  corn  exchange;  the  new  market-hall,  or  Norfolk 
market,  with  a  roof  of  glass  and  iron,  erected  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  music-hall, 
assembly  rooms,  theaters,  etc  There  are  extensive  botanic  gardens,  and  a  fine  cemetery 
about  a  mils  from  the  town;  many  churches;  numerous  educational  establishments, 
such  as  the  free  grammar  school,  the  collegiate  school,  the  Wesley  college,  a  Lancasterian 
and  many  national  schools,  free  writing-schools,  school  of  art,  besides  denominational 
schools,  etc. ;  also  a  mechanics'  institution,  established  in  1^2,  The  mechanics'  library 
(IS28)  is  now  merged  into  the  free  library,  and  there  Is  also  the  ShefRdd  library.  There 
are  likewise  many  charitable  Institutions.  As  far  back  aa  the  time  of  Chaucer,  Sheffield 
won  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  cutlery;  and  at  the  present  day  an  endless  variety  of 
articles  In  brass,  Iron,  and  steel  Is  produced  at  the  many  manufactories  with  which  the 
town  abounds, — such  as  knives  of  every  description,  silver  and  plated  articles,  britannta- 
metal  goods,  coach^eprings,  spades,  spindles,  hammers,  files,  saws,  boilers,  stovee,  grates, 
buttons,  bicycles,  etc.  In  March,  18^,  a  new  embankment,  constructed  for  the  Sheffield 
water  company,  at  Braddeld,  gave  way,  and  let  out  a  body  of  water  Ho  ft  high  from  a 
reservoir  73  acres  in  extent  The  destruction  of  life  and  properiy  by  this  flood  was  un- 
precedented in  England;  250  persons  perished;  mills,  houses,  and  hamlets  were  iwept 
away  from  their  foundations,  and,  apart  from  the  ruin  of  the  Bradfleld  dam,  damage  was 
done  to  private  property  to  the  extent  of  close  upon  £300,000.  In  1866,  trade  outrages. 
In  the  form  of  "  rattening  " — a  local  name  for  the  stealing  of  tools  and  wheel-bands — and 
of  unscrupulous  treatment  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  non-union  men,  which  had  for  more 
than  twenty  years  been  a  disgrace  to  Sheffield,  were  hrouKht  to  a  prompt  check  by  a  royal 
commission,  procured,  among  other  Influences,  by  the  loyal  outspokenness  of  tJie  local 
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press.  Two  fine  ehurcbea  hmve  bsen  recently  erected^AU  Saints,  &  cniciform,  early 
secoita  pointed  edifice,  In  186T;  and  Shurow  church,  of  the  l&te  nrat  French  pointed 
period,  in  1868.  Since  1371  the  Introduction  of  the  mannfactare  of  armor-plate*,  rall- 
way-spriugs,  tires,  and  ralli  hare  given  a  remarkAble  Impetns  to  the  growth  of  the  town. 
The  Ajbert  hall,  erected  la  1873.  Is  a  commodious  building  which  seats  3000  people. 
five  members  are  returned  to  parliament    Pop.  est.  '06,  347,278. 

SHZTTIELD,  JoflBPH  Eakle,  1798-1883;  b.  Southport,  Couq.;  d.  Hew  Haven. 
When  fifteen  years  old  he  entered  commercial  life  at  Newberae,  N.  C. ;  he  afterwards 
remored  to  labile,  Ala.,  and  beoame  ooe  of  the  largest  cotton  shippers  in  the  coun- 
try. He  returned  to  Conn.,  1835,  and  became  largely  interested  In  railroad  opem- 
tions.  For  many  years  he  was  pres.  of  the  New  Haven  and  Northampton  railroad. 
He  gave  upward  of  |700,000  to  educational  purposes,  iind  founded  the  BhelBeld  sdentlAo 
school  at  Talc. 

SHXmSU)   KIEVTITIC   KHOOL,     Bee  Yaia  UmTEBarrT. 

lEXnOED,  a  CO.  in  b.w.  Quebec,  intersected  tn  the  s.  by  the  Stanstead,  Bheftord 
and  Chambly  and  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroads;  0C6  sq.  m.;  pop.  '91,  88,268.  It  Is 
drained  by  the  Tanuska  river  In  the  s.e.,  and  the  Black  river  in  Uie  north.  Co.  seat, 
WalerioD. 

I^XIK  (Arab,  elder,  aged  person),  a  title  of  reverenc^  applied  chiefiy  to  a  learned 
man,  or  a  reputed  aaint,  but  also  used  sometimes  as  an  ordiuarir  title  of  respect,  like  thfi 
Buropean  Mr.,  Herr,  etc.,  before  the  name.  It  fa,  however,  only  given  to  a  Moslem. 
The  ehelk  Al-Islam  la  the  chief  mnltl  (q.v.)  of  Mohammedanism  at  Constantinople;  a 
title  Buppoeed  to  have  be<?n  flrst  assumed  by  Hohammed  II.  at  his  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople in  1453,  when  this  place  became  the  seat  of  his  empire.  The  sbcik  of  Mecca, 
by  Virtue  of  his  supposed  descent  from  the  prophet,  levies  u  kiad  of  tribute  on  all  the 
pilgrims  to  the  Kaabo.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  beads  of  Mohammedan  monasteries 
(our  abbot  or  prior),  and  to  Iho  higlier  order  of  religious  preacbcrs.    Sheik  A].Oebal 

i ancient  of  tbe  mount^ii)  Is  the  name  of  the  prince  of  the  assassins  (q.v.),  or  tliose 
ismaeiites  of  Irak,  who  undertook  to  assassinate  all  those  whom  their  chief  would  pro- 
nounce to  be  his  enemies. 

BHEIL,  Richard  Lalob,  17S1-1851 ;  b.  Waterford,  Ireland;  graduated  at  Truiity 
collegn,  Dublin;  studied  law  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1614.  For  eijriit  years  hs 
occupied  himself  chiefly  la  writing  several  successful  dramas,  of  which  T/i^  Huguenot 
was  the  best  and  the  least  popular.  In  1639  was  printed  tbe  first  of  hia  Seeleka  of 
Ihe  IriA  Bar,  a  keen  and  witty  picture  of  the  life  and  manners  of  tbe  time,  published 
collectively  In  1855.  The  game  year  he  joined  the  "  Catholic  aaoocialion,"  aoa  in  1820 
was  sent  to  oppoee  its  supptession  as  joint  advocate  with  Daniel  O'Connell  before  parlla. 
ment.  He  soon  became  known  as  a  political  agitator  and  brtlUant  orator;  was  elected 
to  parliament  in  1829;  aided  O'Counell  in  the  repeal  ajritation,  but,  changing  his  posi- 
tion, took  office  under  the  Melbourne  ministry,  and  in  1850  was  sent  to  the  Tuscan  court 
asBriUsh  a;   "" "*  " 


BEZK'EL  (liiiot,  from  thakal,  to  weigh)  originally  &  certain  standard  weight  In  nse 
among  the  ancient  Hebrews,  by  which  the  value  of  metals,  metal  vessels,  and  other 
thingBwas  fixed.  Gradually  it  became  a  normal  piece  of  money,  bolhingold  and  silver, 
■narited  In  some  way  or  other  as  a  coin,  aitbough  not  stamped.  The  ^fts  to  the  sanctu- 
ary, the  fines,  the  toies,  the  prices  of  merchandlBe,  are  all  mckoned  in  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment by  the  shekel,  notcounted  but  weighed.  Three  different  kinds  of  eold,  silver,  and 
copper  shekels  are  mentioned:  the  common  shekel,  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuarv (probably 
of  double  value),  and  tbe  shekel  of  royal  weight.  Besides  these,  there  was  a  lialf-shekel 
{beka),  and  a  fourth  shekel.  The  sacred  shekel  was  equal  to  20  gcraa  (beans),  and  8,000 
sacred  shekels  madealaienL  The  gold  shekel  is  reckoned  approaimatively  to  contain  161 
Troy  grains,  the  silver  shekel  37Q.  During  the  Babylonuin  exile,  the  Persian  money 
(ftarik*)  was  used  by  tbe  capiives;  nor  do  ibcy  seem  to  have  afterward  used  any  but  the 
coin  of  their  foreign  rulers.  It  was  first  under  the  HaccabKans  that  national  money 
began  to  be  struck,  adorned  with  sacred  emblems,  and  with  inscriptions  in  the  naUve 
language  and  cbaractera.  De  8aulcy  alone  assumes,  wjihout  much  show  of  reason, 
Jewish  coins  to  have  existed  from  tiie  time  of  Alexander  tlic  great.  Simon,  the  "  prince 
and  high-priest,"  received,  according  to  1  Mace.  xv.  16.  the  permission  from  AntiochuB 
VII.  to  stnke  coin  in  13S  n.c.  The  emblems  are  sacrt-d  braoches.  sheaves,  flowers,  vases, 
etc,  and  the  legend  (in  a  neculiarly  archaic  ["Samaritan"]  alphabet)  contains  the  date, 
the  name  of  the  Jewish  ruler,  and  the  InscripttonB  "  Shekel  of  Israel,"  "  Jerusalem  the 
Holy,"  "  Redemption  of  Israel."  The  latest  coins  with  Hebrew  Inscriptions  dote  from 
the  revolution  of  Bar  Cochba  under  Hadrian.  The  value  of  the  silver  shekel  is  reck- 
oned to  be  something  over  two  shillings. 

^{ptKnf  AW.    3ee  SHvcHnf ah. 
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other  rivers.     The  surface  Is  level.     Co.  seat,  Shelbume. 

BHStBUXMX,  WILT.IAM  Pi:TrT  Fitz-M.vitkice,  Earl  of,  son  of  the  firat  earl,  and  de- 
scendant of  sir  W.  Petty,  foimder  of  tbe  science  of  political  arithmetic,  was  b.  May,  1737, 
and  commenced  bis  political  career  in  1761  by  entering  the  house  of  commons  as  merol>er 
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tal«ttta  had  inwle  him  remarbid,  although  onl;  26,  was  pl&ced  at  the  head  of  the  board 
of  tnde.  When  Chatham  tormed  hu  second  adiniDistratlon  in  1766,  he  mtAo  Shelbume 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  although  not  yet  thirty.  Upon  the  fait  of  lord  North's 
ministiy  in  1783,  Qeorae  III,  sent  far  gbelbume,  una  proposed  to  hint  to  form  a  gov- 
ernment. He  declined,  not  being  the  head  of  a  party,  and  was  sent  by  the  king  to  the 
marquif  of  Bockinghatn  with  an  offer  of  the  treasury,  himself  to  be  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state.  According  to  earl  Russell,  in  his  I^a  of  C,  J.  fbn,  it  soon  appeared  that 
Bhelburne  was  not  so  much  the  colleague  na  the  nval  of  lord  Bocklagham,  the  chosen 
mlnisler  of  the  court,  and  the  head  of  a  Beparale  party  in  the  cabinet.  Upon  the  death 
of  Rockingham  in  1782,  the  king  sent  atonceforShelbume,  and  offered  him  the  treasury, 
which  he  accepted  without  consulting  hiacolleagues.  Fox  thereupon  reeigued,  and  Sliel- 
huTDe  introduced  William  Pitt,  then  only  23,  into  ofQce  as  his  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
8helburae's  ministry,  on  the  occasion  ol  the  king's  announcement  of  his  determination 
to  concede  the  independence  of  the  American  colonies,  found  itself  outvoted  hy  the 
coalition  between  Foi  and  lord  North.  He  resigned,  and  the  coalition  mioistrj-  took 
Ua  place,  but  soon  broke  up.  The  nation  expected  that  the  king  on  this  event  would 
■end  for  Shelbume,  but  William  Pitt  received  the  splendid  prise,  and  Shelbume  was 
consoled  by  the  coronet  of  a  marquis  (of  l^anadowne).  During  the  latter  years 
of  his  life  his  health  was  delicate,  and  he  withdrew  from  public  life;  but  he  came 
forward  as  a  stronx  supporter  of  the  onion  with  Ireland.  He  Indnlged  his  tastes  In 
the  adornment  of  Lansdowne  house.  Here  be  collected  a  splendid  ^llery  of  ancient 
^d  modern  pictures,  together  with  a  librarr  of  10,000  volumes,  cominiBing  the  largest 
collection  of  pamphlets  and  memoirs  on  English  history  and  politics  possessed  by  any 
man  of  bis  time,  as  well  as  a  series  of  M88.,  which  were  sola  to  the  British  museum 
for  £0,000.  He  was  a  discerning  patron  of  genius.  It  was  while  he  reuded  in  Laas- 
downe  house  as  the  librarian  ana  friend  of  Bhelhume  that  Priestley  made  the  diacovery 
of  oxygen,  Jeremy  Bentham  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends.  Shelbume  wu 
the  patron  and  friend  of  sir  S.  Romilly,  and  twice  oOered  him  a  seat  in  parliament  He 
was  also  on  terms  of  intimacy  wltli  Mitabeau,  DumonL  and  other  foreiffnen  of  literaiy 
and  political  distinction.  He  died  in  May,  1805.  See  L^t  cf  Bheanime,  by  lord  Edmoi^ 
Fitzmaurice  (London,  1875-78). 

iHSIBT,  a  CO.  In  central  Alabama,  iMTing  the  Cooaa  river  for  Its  e.  boondaiy ;  TTS 
aq.m. ;  pop.  '90,  90386,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  Inclu.  colored.  It  la  intersected  by 
branches  of  the  LoulBvllIe  and  Nashville  and  the  Sonthem  railroads.  It  ts  dn^ed  on 
the  n.w.  by  the  Cahawba  river.  Its  surface  is  varied  by  hill  and  valley,  well  wooded 
with  forests  of  oak,  pine  and  hickory.  Its  mineral  products  are  coal  and  iron  or«.  Its 
agricultural  products  are  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  live  stock.  Its 
manufactures  are  cotton,  thread,  pig  and  cast  Iron,  and  lime.     Co.  seat,  Columbiana. 

SHXLBT,  a  co.  in  s.  central  Illinois ;  drained  by  the  Easkaskia,  Little  Wabash,  and 
Sancamon  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Clevehuid,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Southwestern,  the  llUnois  Central,  and  other  railroads;  776  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00,  81,191,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Surface  partly  pr^rle  and  partly  forest; 
wheat,  oats,  com,  hay,  sorghum,  and  pork  are  the  stapiea;  there  are  6  caniage  factories, 
2  brick  yaros,  and  many  flour  and  saw  mills,     Co.  seat,  Shelbyville. 

8HEIBT,  a  co.  In  s.e.  central  Indiana;  watered  by  Blue  river  and  Sugar  and  Flat^ 
rock  creeks;  crossed  by  the  Cleveland,  Cindnnat),  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Pittsburg, 
Ciucinuatl,  Chicago,  and  St.  Iiouls,  and  the  Cincinnati.  Hamilton  and  Dayton  railroads; 
about  400  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  25,454,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  mostly 
prairie  or  woodluid.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat, 
oats,  and  cattle.    Co.  seat,  Sbelhyvllle, 

BHIUT,  a  CO.  in  w.  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Nishnabatona  river  and  Boyer  and  Uos- 
guito  creeks;  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '00,  17,611,  chiefly  of  American  bitth,  with  colored. 
The  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  railroad  croases  the  extreme  s.w.  portion.  Its 
surface  Is  varied  by  rolling  prairies,  furnishing  excellent  pasturage  and  long  stretches 
of  woodland.  The  soil  Is  fertile,  producing  maize,  wheat,  and  oats.  Live  stock  Is 
extensively  raised.  Co.  seat,  Harlan. 
^  .  SHXLBT,  a  co.  In  n.  Kentucky,  watered  by  branches  of  the  Kentucky  river;  on  the 
'  Louisville  and  Na-ibvllle,  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio,  and  the  Southern  railroads;  about 
405  sq.  xa.\  pop.  'BO,  16,521,  Includ.  colored.  The  surface  Is  rolling  and  heavily  wooded. 
The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  cattle.  Co. 
seat,  Shelbyville. 

BHZIBT,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Missouri  ;  drained  by  the  n.  fork  of  Salt  river,  by  North  Two 
river,  and  the  South  Fabius  river  ;  614  sq.m.  ;  pop.  '90,  16,612,  chiefly  of  American 
birth,  with  colored.  It  is  intersected  in  the  s,  by  the  Hannibal  and  St.  Joseph  railroad. 
Its  surface  Is  undulating  and  thinly  timbered,  "rbe  soil  is  fertile,  producing  com,  oats, 
sorghum,  and  live  stock.  Its  mineral  producia  are  limestone  and  bituminous  coal.  Co. 
seat,  Shelbyville. 
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. .  ..  CO.  Iqw.  Ohio;  drained  by  tbe  HUmI  river  »oi  Lonmie's  creek;  U»v- 

eraed  by  the  Cleveland,  Clncliinatl,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Cincinnati,  HuuU- 
toD  and  Dayton  rallraada,  and  bv  the  Miami  canal ;  420  aq.  m. ;  pop.  'BO,  24,707,  chiefly 
of  American  birth,  with  colored.  Surface,  rolling  and  productive;  oom,  oata,  wheal, 
hay,  and  pork  are  the  Btaplea,     Co.  Beat,  Sidney. 

lESLBT,  SCO.  in  e.w.  Tennessee,  adjotning  Hiaslsslppi;  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
Hlislsalppl  river;  drained  by  Wolf  river  and  Elk  creek;  crotsed  by  tlie  Illinois  Central, 
the  TJttle  Kock  and  Memphis,  the  LonlaviUe  and  Nashville,  the  Kansas  City,  Fort  Scott, 
and  Memphis,  and  several  other  ndlroads;  about  T28  so.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  11^,740,  chiefly  of 
American  hirth,  vith  colored.  Tbe  sorbce  Is  level  ana  heavlty  timbered.  The  soil  !■ 
fertile.    It  Is  the  largest  cotton-growing  county  In  the  state.    Co.  seat,  Memphis. 

BBKUBT,  a  co.  in  e.  Texas,  having  the  Sabine  river  for  Ita  e.  boundary,  separating 
Itfrom  tbe  state  of  Louisiana;  800  sq.m.;  pop.  'BO,  14,SftS,  cbleflj  of  American  birth, 
IqcIu.  colored.  It  is  drained  by  the  Atloyac  river,  whldl  forms  part  of  its  w.  boundaiy. 
Its  surface  la  rolling  and  largely  covered  with  forests.     Co.  seat.  Centre. 

tBSIXT,  IsAAO,  1730-1826  ;  b.  Md.;  was  a  surveyor  in  western  Vlrsinia;  Ueut.  at 
tbe  battle  with  the  Indiana  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Va.,  la  1774  ;  capt.  of  a  muitary  company 
in  Virginia  in  1776,  and  in  1777  appointed  commissary  ;  was  elected  to  the  house  of 
delegate,  Virginia,  In  177B,  and  commissioned  maj.  by  Oov.  Jefferson,  and  Ibo  follow- 
fng  year  made  cot. ;  fought  Itt  the  battle  of  King's  Mountain,  and  la  1760  received  for 
his  Wvery  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  sword  from  tbe  legislature  of  North  Carolina,  to 
which  lie  was  chosen  a  member  in  1781 ;  settled  In  Kentucky  and  was  governor,  ITfA' 
M,  and  ag^n,  1813-16.  With  4000  Kentuckiana  he  aided  Gen.  Eairison  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thamea.  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress. 

BEILBTVUiLS,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Shelby  CO.,  Ind. ;  on  the  Big  Blue  river  and  the 
Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  and  the  Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago, 
and  St.  Louis  railroads:  20  miles  s.e.  of  Indianapolis.  It  Is  In  a  fertile  agrlculttual 
region,  and  has  national  banks,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  several  churches,  saw, 

Cng,  and  flonr  mills,  manufactories  of  carriages,  furniture,  Ice,  and  barrels,  and  a 
general  trade.     Pop.  *B0,  5461. 
SHXLDOV,  a  township  in  Beaufort  col,  S.  C.    Pop.  'SO,  6070. 
,      BEKLDOV,  QnaKBT,  D.D,,  1SB8-I677  ;  b.  Ilngland  ;   graduated   at  Trinity  college, 
Oxford,  1617;  became  fellow  of  All  Souls'  college  in  16&;  vicar  of  Hackney  In  IdT* 

and  rector  of  Ickford  and  Newlnglon;  was  chaplain  '-   "•---'--  ■■    ^-   •"»-    ' 

bishop  of  London  in  1600,  archbishop  of  Cant«rbury  ii 
universily  ta  1667. 

S^'LIF,  the  chief  river  of  Algeria  (q.v.). 

SBXLL.  This  term  Is  employed  todedgnalethehard  outer  coverings  of  alaige  num- 
ber of  invertebrate  animals.  Shells  are  met  with  in  the  eMjiadarmala,  in  tlie  great  miOt^^ 
itv  of  the  motfujM  (excluding  the  molluscoids),  in  a  few  of  ibaannalida,  asBBrpula,spiror- 
bu,  etc,  in  the  drrtrpoda,  and  la  the  enutaeea.  The  forms  of  tbe  difTerent  varietMs  of 
shells  are  sufficiently  noticed  in  tbe  articles  on  the  classes  of  animals  to  which  ther 
leapectively  belong;  and  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to  tbe  intimate  structure  of  shelf, 
which,  until  the  publications  of  Carponler,  Raincy,  and  others,  duringthe  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  was  altogether  misunderstood.  The  doctrine  formerly  held,  and  still 
maintained  in  many  popular  band-books  of  conchology,  was,  that  shell  is  not  only  extra- 
vascular  (or  devoid  of  vessels),  but  completely  ino^nic,  being  composed  of  an  exuda- 
tion of  calcareous  particles  (chiefly  carbonate  of  lime)  cemented  together  by  a  kind  of 
anima)  glue.  It  is  now  known  that  shell  always  possesses  a_more  or  less  distinct 
ornnlc  structure,  which  in  some  cases  resembles  that  of  the  epidermi*  of  the  higher 
animals,  while  in  others  It  approiimales  to  that  of  tbe  derma,  or  true  skin.  The  nature 
of  the  organic  structura  is  so  different  In  tltc  echinodermala,  mollusca,  and  Crustacea, 
that  a  s^urale  description  is  required  for  each,  and  as  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks  :  "  Even 
in  the  suf>ordlnate  divisions  of  these  groups,  very  characteristic  diverstUea  are  frequently 
observable,  so  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  teetb,  it  is  often  possible  to  determine  tbe  fam- 
ily, sometimes  the  genus,  and  occasionally  even  the  species,  from  the  inspection  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  a  shell,  as  well  fossil  as  recent." 

In  the  ethineciertaata,  the  elementary  slruclure  of  the  skeleton  exhibits  the  appear- 
ance of  a  net-work  composed  of  calcareous  and  animal  matter  Intimately  united.  "The 
diameter  of  these  aperiures  or  meshes  of  net  work  varies  to  a  certain  degree  in  different 


parts  of  tbe  same  shell,  the  openings  being  larger  in  tbe  inner  than  tbe  outer  layer 
eitremca  being  ^hs  and   tAo  o'  an  intb.     The  entire  shell  is  made  up  of  an  Immense 
nnmber  of  such  plates,  which  He  parallel  to  one  another,  separated  by  minute  vertical 
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In  tbe  mMutea,  the  shell  is  formed  u^n  the  surface  of  the  mantle,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  true  skin  of  other  animals.  Hence  it  must  be  regarded  as  epidermic.  It 
conslats  of  cells  consolidated  by  a  deposit  of  calcareous  salts  Id  their  iotenor,  but,  as  in 
tbe  case  of  many  other  tissues,  the  original  cellular  organization  often  becomes  so  hidden 
by  subsequent  changes,  as  to  cease  to  be  recognizable.  The  typical  condition  of  the 
ebell  tn  thla  sub-kSugdom  Is  best  seen  In  certain  bivalves— the  genus  pinna,  for  ezamplck 
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Srisms,  bezagonal  in  form  and  aearl;  uniform  in  aize,  which  are  arranged  pcrpcn- 
icular  to  the  Burfaoe  of  the  lamtua  of  the  ahell,  so  that  tlie  Uiicknees  of  the  lamiiu 
is  formed  by  their  length,  and  ita  eurfacea  by  their  extremities.  On  submittiiu 
Bucb  a  IsmiDS  lo  the  action  of  a  dilute  acid,  the  calcureoua  salts  are  disaolTed. 
and  a  membraae  ia  left  which  sbowB  the  priamntic  structure  as  perfectly  as  it  was 
seen  iu  the  original  ahell,  the  hesafonal  dJTisioas  bdng  evidently  the  waDa  trf 
ceiU  resembling  those  occurring  in  tne  pith  or  bark  of  a  plant.  It  sometimes 
happens  in  recent,  but  more  commonly  in  fossil  shells,  that  the  animal  matter  decays 
and  leaves  the  prisms  ununited,  and  easily  separable  from  one  another.  It  is  only  tn  a 
few  families  of  bivalves  tliat  the  cellular  structure  is  seen  in  this  very  distioct  form,  or 
that  it  makes  up  alarse  portion  of  the  shell;  and  these  families  are  closely  allied  U) 
pinna.  In  many  shelu  the  eiternal  layer  is  formed  on  the  above  plan,  while  the  inter 
nnl  layer  Is  nacreous;  in  many,  again,  the  nocre,  or  "mother  of  pearl,"  and  In  others 
sub-nacreous  structure,  constitutes  nearly  the  whole  thickness  of  the  shell.  The  nacre, 
Recording  to  sir  D,  Brewster,  consists  of  a  multitude  of  layers  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
altcmatiog  with  animal  membrane;  aod  the  grooved  lines  on  which  iridescent  iData- 
depends  are  due  to  the  wearing  away  of  the  edges  of  the  animal  iamins,  while 
those  composed  of  carbonate  ol  lime  stand  out;  it  is,  however,  more  probable,  from 
Dr.  Carpenler's  researches,  that  the  peculiar  llneation  of  the  surface  of  nacre  is  due  to 
the  disposition  of  a  single  membranous  layer  in  folds  or  plaits,  which  lie  more  or  less 
obliquely  to  the  general  surface. 

In  the  erust<Kea.  the  structure  of  the  shell  has  only  been  examined  In  the  ortier  of 
decapods.  In  this  order— in  tlie  common  crab,  for  example — the  ahell  conalBta  of  tbree 
layers,  viz.,  (1)  an  external  homy  epidermic  membrane  covering  the  exterior;  (8)  a  cellu- 
lar or  pigmcnlarj^  structure;  and  (3)  an  internal  calcareous  or  tubular  suhstauce.  The 
horny  layer  is  easily  detnchcd  after  the  shell  has  been  for  some  time  immersed  in  dilute 
acid ;  it  IS  thin  aod  tenacious,  and  presents  no  trace  of  structure.  The  pigmentary  li^fcr 
is  very  thin  ia  the  crab  and  lobster,  but  is  much  thicker  in  some  other  decapods.  Tlie 
inleroal  layer  is  that  which  constitutes  the  chief  part  of  the  shell;  it  is  in  this  layer  that 
the  calcareous  matter  is  chiefly  deposited ;  but  even  after  this  has  been  removet^  a  very 
distinct  animal  basis  remains,  which  closely  resembles  that  whicli  ia  left  after  the  dentine 
of  the  teeth  has  been  deprived  of  its  inorganic  couBlituents. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Carpenter's 
Tarious  articles  on  the  microacopic  structure  of  shells,  and  especially  to  his  ojticlo 
"Shell  "in  tlie  Offalopadia  of  Anatomy  onif  PftyikJfcffj  {from  which  the~  materials  of  the 
present  arliclc  have  been  almost  entirely  drawn),  and  to  his  iiieroKope  and  its  SeutaUona. 

BHBIIDKAEE,  or  Shiklsrake.  DiA^rTut,  a  genus  of  ducks  of  the  neclion  having  the 
hind-tue  without  aav  pendent  membraoe.  The  abelldrakes  are  a  connecting  link  be- 
tween geese  and  ducks,  having-  much  resemblance  lo  the  former.  The  species  are  uuwtly 
natives  of  the  southern  henusphere.  but  the  Cohuon  Shblu^rakb  (T.mipan»er,  or 
T>etlonii)  is  eommoti  OD  the  sandy  sea-shores  of  Britain ;  many  coming  from  the  d.  for  tha 
winter,  and  some  remaining  all  the  year,  and  breeding,  making  Iheir  nests  in  ntblHt- 
burrowB  or  other  holes  in  soft  soil,  w'hence  in  some  pliiccs  the  shelldrake  receives  the 
name  ai  burrmo  dude.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  the  sexes  nearly  alike  in  piamace;  the  bead 
and  upper  part  of  llie  neck  green,  with  a  collar  of  white,  and  a  lower  collar  of  rich 
chestnut,  extending  over  part  of  the  bnck,  the  rest  of  the  back  white.  The  whole  length 
is  fully  two  feet.  The  shelldrake  is  very  capable  of  being  lamed,  and  breed-i  in 
doracslication.  Its  note  Is  a  shrill  whistle.  Its  flesh  is  coarse  and  unpalatable. — The 
RuBDT  Sbelldraks  (X.  TutHa),  the  only  other  European  species,  is  rare  as  a  British 
bird,  although  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

BHZLLET,  Percv  Bypbhe,  the  eldest  son  of  sir  Timothy  Bhellcy,  hart.,  the  represent- 
ative of  an  old  Sussex  family,  was  bom  at  Field  Place,  near  Hor^am.  in  that  county,  on 
Aug.  4.  1792.  His  earlier  euucaiioD  he  received  at  home  with  his  sisters.  About  the 
age  of  ten  he  was  sent  to  a  school  near  Brentford,  and  thence,  three  years  after,  tmns- 
ferrod  to  Eton.  Shj'  and  sensitive,  yet  self-willed  and  unsubmissive,  he  suffered  much 
from  the  harsh  discipline  of  masters  and  the  tyranny  of  hts  ruder  associates.  In  his 
refusal  to  fag  at  Rlou  he  ^ve  early  indication  of  thnt  passbnate  impatience  of  cverv 
form  ol  constituled  authority  not  approving  Itself  to  his  reason  which  continued  Ihrougfa 
life  to  distinguish  him,  and  lo  find  expression  in  his  writings.  In  1808  he  left  school, 
and  after  two  years  passed  at  home  lie  was  sent  to  University  college,  Oxford.  Even 
thus  early  he  had  become  a  free-thinker  of  a  somewlmt  advanced  kind,  and  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Defenie  of  AOtrmm,  which  he  circulated  during  the  second  year  of  his  college 
course,  led  to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford.  This  so  irrilaled  his  father,  that  for  some 
time  he  declined  to  receive  him,  and  on  his  rosh  marriage,  in  Aug.,  1811,  to  a  Hiss 
Harriet  Westbrook,  the  daughter  of  a  retired  innkeeper,  the  estrangement  between  them 
became  final  and  complete,  the  old  genlleman  consenting  lo  allow  his  son  a  liberal  yeariy 
Income,  but  never  after  having  anj  intercourse  with  htm.  Shelley's  marriage  wns  in  Ita 
iasue  tragical.  In  1818  a  separation  look  place  heiwcen  him  and  bis  wife,  who,  with 
two  children,  relumed  to  the  care  of  her  father;  and  three  years  after  the  unhappy 
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woman  drowned  beraelf.  The  reflnemeats  of  tntellectnal  aympaOkj  whicb  poeU 
deuderUe  in  tbeir  spouses,  Sbelley  failed  to  flod  in  his  wife,  but  for  a  time  he  seems  to 
have  lived  with  lier  not  UDhappUy;  nor  to  the  last  had  be  any  fault  to  allege  against  her; 
except  such  negstlTo  ones  as  might  be  implied  in  his  meeting  a  woman  he  liked  better, 
ThiBwas  Mary  Oodwin,  daughter  of  the  celebrated  William  Uodwio  and  Mary  WoU- 
atonecraft,  with  whom,  in  1614,  be  traveled  in  France  and  Switzerland,  and  who  after- 
ward became  his  second  wife.  Buch  excuse  of  his  conduct  in  tbe  matter  as  the  theory 
of  "  congemal  sonU"  may  afford  in  the  eye  of  the  moralist  must  to  the  full  be  allowed 
for  Shelley,  whose  later  tmlon  was  of  almost  ideal  felicity  and  completeness.  On  tbe 
death  of  his  first  wife  he  laid  claim  to  his  children;  but  this  tbeir  grandfatlier,  Mr. 
ff'estbrook,  straDge  as  it  may  now  seem,  successfully  resisted  at  law  on  the  ground  of 
his  atheism,  as  exhibited  in  the  poem  of  QuMn  Moh,  which  a  year  or  two  bcfon:  lie  bad 
printed,  though  only  for  private  circulation,  In  miS.  while  living  at  Bislmpsgate,  near 
Windsor,  he  wrote  Mb  AtaMor,  one  tbe  most  flniahed  and  characteristic  of  bis  works; 
which  was  followed  by  The  BemiU  ^ Idam,  composed  in  1817  at  Marlow.  During  Ibe 
interval,  iu  tbe  course  of  a  tour  in  Switzerland,  be  liad  formed  tbe  acquaintance  of  lord 
Byron,  with  whom  afterward  in  Italy  he  had  much  intimate  intercourse.  In  Mar., 
1818,  be  left  England  flnallv— as  it  proved— to  proceed  to  Iliily;  and  during  that  and  lbs 
following  year,  chiefly  while  a  resident  in  Rome,  he  produced  what  may  rank  as  bis  two 
finest  poems— the  grand  lyrical  drama  of  Prometheus  Unbound  and  the  tragedy  of  The 
Vend.  While  at  Venice  with  lord  Byron  in  1820  he  wrote  J^ilian  and  Maddalo.  a 
record  in  enduring  verse  of  an  InlereBting  conversation  of  tbe  discussional  kind  between 
the  noble  poet  and  himself.  His  other  works  of  chief  imporlnnce  are:  EoaaUnd  and 
JleUn,  began  before  he  left  England;  T/ie  Witch  of  the  Atlas,  written  in  J819;  Epipf^- 
ehidion;  Adonait  (a  lament  on  the  death  of  Keal.i);  and  IleUat  (a  lyrico-tiramiitic  burst 
of  exaltation  on  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Greek  war  of  liberty>— all  three  produced  in  1831. 
Tbe  winter  of  1822  Bhelley  passed  at  Pisa;  and  in  the  April  following  be  eslablisbed 
himself  near  Lerici,  in  tlie  eulf  of  Spezia.  His  fondness  for  boating  bad  througli  life 
amotmted  to  a  pasBlon.  and  here  he  indulged  it  to  the  full.  On  July  8,  1^23.  in  the 
company  of  an  ex-naval  friend,  Mr.  Wiiiiams,  he  sailed  from  Leghorn,  whither  he  bad 
gone  to  welcome  his  friend,  Mr.  Leigh  Hunt,  to  Italy,  and  was  lost  in  a  Buddcn  squall 
on  bis  voyage  homeward.  The  bodies  were,  after  some  time,  washed  ashore,  and  were 
burned,  as  lae  quarantine  law  of  tbe  country  required,  in  presence  of  lord  Byron,  Mr. 
I^elgh  Hunt,  and  another  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Trelawney.  Shelley's  ashes  were  carefully 
preserved,  and  lie  buried  In  the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  near  the  grave  of  Keats. 

In  Shelley's  opinions,  religious,  social,  and  political,  crude  as  they  often  were,  and 
everywhere  expressed  with  an  unwise  reckless  vehemence,  there  was  much  that  mi^t 
reasonably  offend;  and  they  not  only  on  their  own  account  roused  against  him  a  storm 
of  obloquy,  hut  made  him  throughout  life  the  accredited  mark  of  the  most  foul  and 
malicious  slanders.  To  this  chiefly  it  is  to  be  attributed  that,  whilst  he  lived,  bis  genius 
met  with  no  wide  appreciation ;  but  since,  it  has  been  amply  recognized,  and  perhaps  no 
writer  of  his  time  at  this  day  ranks  higher  on  tbe  whole  than  he.  In  sustained  lyrical 
impetuosity  Bbelley  surpasses  every  other  writer;  his  diction  Is  not  more  remarkaWe  for 
its  opulence  than  for  the  expressive  subtlety  and  precision  with  which  it  defines  the 
nicest  refinements  of  feeling  and  thought ;  and  his  page  flashes  with  imagery  like  a  royal 
robe  rich  with  gems.  But  too  often,  while  be  dazzles,  he  also  bewilders;  be  is  fond  of 
supersubtle  abstractions,  unsubstantial  as  clouds  or  dreams;  and  frequently  in  reading 
him  we  seem  merely  to  be  looking  on  wreaths  of  rainbow-colored  mist.  This  want  of 
clear  and  firm  outlines  is  more  or  leas  felt  tbroughoi  it  all  bis  larger  works,  with  the  single 
exertion  of  The  Cend,  in  which  a  terrible  story  of  real  life  Is  dramatized  with  consum- 
mate vigor  and  directness  of  treatment.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  rest  of  his  poems,  they 
concern  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  not  with  the  world  as  it  is  or  has  been,  but  with 
a  perfected  world  which  is  to  be.  Bhelley  is  the  rata  of  the  future,  as  Scott  is  the 
poet  of  the  past,  Of  tbe  charge  of  atheism  against  Shelley  it  is  enough  to  say  that  it 
rests  mainly  on  his  boyiah  poem  of  Queen  Mob;  that  this  he  did  not  himself  give  to  the 
world:  and  that  when,  in  18S1,  it  was  surreptitiously  published,  be  issued  an  express 
protest  against  bis  being  held  answerable  for  any  opimons  set  forth  in  it.  In  his  later 
works  a  vague  pantheism  seems  indicated;  and  one  or  two  passages  occur  which  fairly 
admit  of  a  purely  theislic  interpretation.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  edition  of  Shelley  a 
poems  is  that  t^  J.  Buxton  Forman  (1880).  A  selection  from  nia  lettera,  with  transla- 
tions and  prose  essays,  appeared  in  1840.  A  complete  edition  of  bis  poems,  edited  by 
G,  E.  Woodberry,  appeared  in  1892.  See  Medwin's  Life  of  Shelley  (1840) ;  Tr«law- 
nnYa  ReeclUOiona  of  the  LaM  Days  of  SheUey  tend  Byron  (Loud.  1B58J ;  Die  Shelley  Memo- 
riala  by  lady  Shelley  (185B) ;  SheUey'a  Early  Life,  by  D,  MacCartby  (1872) ;  and  lives  by 
G.  Barnet  Smith  and  J.  H,  Symunds, 

By  common  testimony  of  all  who  knew  him,  Shelley,  who  was  held  up  to  execration  as  a 
perfect  monster  of  iniquity,  wsa  one  of  the  pureiit,  gentlest,  most  lovable  of  men  ;  of  the 
tenderest  private  affections,  and,  beyond  the  immediate  circle  of  these,  of  the  largest 
flowing  charity.  The  passion  of  philanthropy  expressed  in  his  writings  found  as  practical 
an  expression  in  hts  daily  life  as  if  he  bad  never  madeany  very  great  profession  of  it.  Tho 
eplsodeof  his  first  mamage  seems  more  or  less  swkward:  for  him;  but  the  one  passionftte 
frailty  of  a  boy  can  scarcely  be  held  a  serious  blemish  on  a  man  whoee  whole  subaequont 
life  was  exceptional  in  virtue  and  hencflcenca 
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Habt  WoLLeroN'KCBAPT  Qodwik,  wife  of  the  poet,  wm  b.  In  London,  17S7,  mar- 
ried Shellejr,  aa  Kbore  ataled,  in  1816,  and  two  yean  later  prodnced  a,  remarkable  novel, 
entitled  FranienaCtin,  the  hero  of  which,  a  profoond  student  of  nature,  dlicovers  the 
secret  of  creatlns  life,  and  produces  a  monster  whose  hijitory,  though  wild  and  horrible 
in  its  Incidents,  Ts  invested  with  a  strong  human  Interest.  The  work  had  a  great  success, 
and  ma;  be  reckoned  the  best  of  Mrs.  Shelley's  literary  efforts.  Other  novels  of  hers 
are  Vidperga ;  The  Latt  Mm :  Ladore ;  and  The  FoHuna  of  Ftrkia  Wattctk.  She  likewise 
wrote  EariMt*  tn  Gtrmany  and  Italy;  a  series  of  biographies  of  foreign  artisls  and  poeU 
for  the  (Mtn^f  Cyelopedia;  and  carefully  edited  her  husband's  poems.  She  died  In 
London,  Feb.  1,  1851.      See  Mary  WoltMloneerqfi,  by  Paul  (1878). 

SHILL-QinrB  belong  rather  to  the  past  than  the  present,  as  in  modem  rifled  artillery 
att  guua  Are  shells.  Before  their  introduction,  however,  shells  were  Bred  from  nins  M 
large  bore,  and  proportionalely  small  thicltnesa  of  metal,  not  differing  materially  from 
howitzers,  except  that  they  had  greater  length. 

BHZlL-LiC.     See  Lac. 

SHELLS,  called  in  earlier  times  bombs,  consist  of  hollow  vessels  of  nietal,  containing 
gunpowder  or  other  eiploeive  cgmpound,  so  arranged  that  it  shall  explode  at  a  certain 
point,  and  spread  destruction  around  by  the  forcible  disperBion  of  its  fragments.  The 
invention  of  this  murderous  missile  cannot  be  accurately  traced.  Shells  were  employed 
In  1480  A.D.  by  the  sultsn  of  Qujerat,  and  by  the  Turks  at  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  in  IMS. 
The  Spaniards  and  Dutch  both  used  them  during  the  war  of  Dutch  independence;  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  generally  adopted  by  about  1834.  As  shells  required  mortara 
(q.v.)  for  their  projection,  they  were  not  used  in  naval  warfare  until  the  French  con- 
BlTucled  special  bomb-veaaelfl  In  1681 ;  but  since  that  period,  shell-guns,  being  cannon  of 
large  bore,  have  been  introduced,  and  shells  are  now  employed  by  all  sliips  of  war. 

Until  within  a  few  yeare,  every  shell  was  a  hoUow  sphere  of  cast-iron,  varying  in 
thickness  from  half  an  in.  to  i  in.,  and  in  diameter  from  5}  in.  to  18  inches.  The  sphere 
had  a  fuse-hole  (like  a  bung-hole)  an  inch  acroBs,  throogh  which  the  charge  was  inserted 
consisting  of  pieces  of  melal  and  powder  to  burst  the  shell.  The  hole  was  plugged  by  a 
fuse,  which  was  a  tube  of  slow-burning  powder,  timed  to  communicate  fire  to  the  charge 
after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  number  of  seconds.  This  fuse  might  either  be  kindled  by 
band  the  moment  before  the  mortar  was  flrcd,  or  its  ignition  might  be  effected  by  the 
act  of  firing  itself.  The  Shrapnell  shell,  introduced  by  col.  Shrapnell  of  the  royal 
artillery,  atout  1808,  contained  a  number  of  bullets,  and  iieing  fired  at  bodies  of  men, 
it  was  timed  to  explode  about  100  yards  before  reaching  them,  when  the  shell  burat, 
and  the  bullets  with  the  fragments  continued  their  course,  diver^ng  continually  aa  they 
went,  until  they  reached  their  object  in  a  death-cloud.  The  coneuation  »Ml,  orpercu*- 
tioit  theU,  is  one  in  which  the  charge  is  fired  by  the  detonation  of  a  cap  on  striking  an 
object.  If  sufficiently  delicate  to  explode  on  touching  a  soft  object,  and  at  the  same 
lime  not  to  be  exploded  by  the  resistance  of  the  air  to  its  rapid  flignt,  this  form  of  abell 
Is  the  most  certain  in  execution. 

Since  the  introduction  of  rifled  ordnance,  the  shell  has  become  the  commonest  form 
of  projectile.  It  has  ceased  to  be  spherical,  and  is  usually  In  the  shape  of  an  elongated 
bolt.  Several  rival  shells  at  present  divide  public  favor,  and  compete  for  adoption  into 
war  service.  Witliont  noticing  the  numerous  varieties  which  are  in  course  of  trial  oa 
the  continent  and  in  America,  the  following  are  the  principal  British  competitors:  The 
Arnulrong  ahe]\  is  a  pointed  bolt  of  iron  (usually  percussion),  contalniug  an  inner  "seg- 
ment shell,"  made  up  of  49  segments  of  cas^i^on.  Seven  of  these  segments  form  a 
circle,  or  ring,  and  7  circles  give  the  necessary  lenarth.  A  coating  of  lead  affords  a  soft 
medium  for  fitting  into  the  grooves  of  the  gun.  The  shell  thus  made  somewhat  resem- 
bles a  bottle  without  a  neck.  The  necessary  bursting  charge  having  been  inserted,  the 
reor-cnd  is  plugg^ed  with  lead,  the  fuse  is  screwed  into  the  front,  and  the  shell  is  readv 
for  action.  This  projectile  boa  a  great  and  accurate  range,  and  its  segments  cannot  ful, 
on  explosion,  to  do  great  damage.  The  principal  drawback  has  1)cen  found  in  the  lesd- 
~~"~'g,  which  ia  often  thrown  off  in  parts  soon  after  tiie  shell  leaves  the  gun,  and  which 


thus  Tails  among  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  armv  using  it,  sometimes  inflicting  si 
wounds.  The  WhilaoTlA  shell  is  an  elongated  uciagonal  holt  of  iron  or  steel,  casi  in 
one  piece,  and  with  a  bursting  charge  at  the  rear  end.  It  explodes  on  percussion;  but  the 
space  allowed  for  the  burster  is  deemed  insufficient  to  produce  the  full  effect  which  the 
length  and  correctness  of  the  weapon's  range  give  cause  to  expect.  The  Lanea*i«r  shell 
Is  oval,  to  fit  the  bore  of  the  iMneaater  gun.  Martin's  shell  Is  charged  with  molten 
iron,  which  sets  on  flre  all  combustible  matter  on  which  it  can  be  thrown.  The  Dia- 
pAro^  shell,  Invented  by  Col.  Boxer,  R.A.,  has  an  iron  division  or  diaphragm  to  sepa- 
rate the  powder  in  the  shell  from  any  hatia  or  sluga,  in  order  that  the  friction  of  the  latter 
may  not  prematurely  cause  the  powder  to  exploae,  A  six-pounder  diaphragm  shell  con- 
tains 80  carliine- balls,  an  eight-inch  shell,  323  musket-balls.  The  raOimr  shell,  which 
is  now  employed  in  the  British  service,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  hardness  imparted 
to  its  flre-point  by  a  process  of  "  chilling"  during  casting.  See  illus.,  Natt,  vol,  X.; 
also  illus.,  Camnon,  btc.,  vol.  Ill,     See  Okdnanck, 
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clay  Boila,  heavy  loams,  and  newly-reclaimed  bogs.  It  is  alBoadTantageoudy  applied  to 
any  soil  deBcient  in  lime.  It  aeutralizea  Ihe  organic  acids  which  abound  in  peat  and 
formB  with  them  compounds  which  serve  as  tood  Iot  plants.  Qreat  deposits  of  sfaell- 
sond  are  found  on  tlie  coasts  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  are  of  great  value  in  the 
agriculture  of  that  district.  Shell-sand  is  also  found  on  many  other  rarts  of  the  British 
coast,  and  nowhere  more  abundantly  than  in  the  outer  Hebrides.  The  sand  of  numy 
parts  tt  till  coast,  however,  being  mostly  sllicious,  is  incapable  of  the  same  use.  Shell- 
saad  is  much  used  as  a  manure  in  some  of  the  maritime  districts  of  France. 

SHBLLT'B  CASE,  There  Is  a  rule  of  isal-property  law  known  as  "the  rule  In 
8belly's  case,"  established  in  a  case  decidedin  1591,  and  reported  in  Cokel.  104.  "When 
the  ancestor,"  says  Coke,  "  by  any  gift  or  conveyance  taketh  an  estate  of  freehold,  and 
la  the  samefift  or  conveyance  aci  estate  is  limited,  either  mediately  or  immediately,  to 
bis  beirs  in  fee  or  in  tall,  the  hetri  are  words  of  limitation  and  not  words  of  purchase." 
The  rule  Is  interpreted  by  Preston,  Eilata,  vol.  i.  as  follows:  When  a  person  takes  an 
estate  of  freehold  (i.e.,  for  life)  under  an  iostruraent  which  also  contains  a  limitation  by 
way  of  remainder,  with  or  wiUiout  an  intermediate  estate  Interposed,  to  his  heirs  or  the 
heirs  of  his  body,  a*  a  elaa  afperaoni,  the  limitation  to  the  heirs  entitles  the  ancsslor  to 
the  whole  estate.     The  rule  has  been  abolished  by  statute  in  most  of  the  states, 

8HXLTSS  ISLAIIII,  a  town  In  Suffolk  co.,  N.  Y.,  comprislns  the  Island  nf  that  name 
between  Great  Peconic  and  Gardiner's  bays;  pop.  '00,  021.  The  island  was  settled  by 
emigrants  from  Connecticut  in  1352.  It  is  near  the  e.  end  of  Long  Island,  is  a  popular 
summer  r«)sort,  and  has  a  union  free  scbool  and  a  public  library. 

SHMLTmr,  Frbderick  W1LLIA.M,  1814-61;  b.  Jamaica,  L.  I.  He  was  graduated  at 
nrlnceton  college,  1834;  studied  theology;  was  successively  rector  of  Protestant  Episco- 
pal cburcltee  in  Huntington,  L.  I.,  FIshkill,  X.  Y.,  and  Hontpeller,  Yt.  After  1864  his 
Borne  was  at  Carthage,  N.  Y.,  and  his  work  was  strictly  literary.  Among  hla  works, 
which  are  tafgely  humorous,  are  The  Tmllopiad  (1837);  The  Rector  of  Saint  Bardol^'a 
<1863);  Fe^froM  a  Belfry  (18M). 

SHKMAKEA,  the  former  name  for  what  Is  now  known  as  the  government  of  Baku, 
occupying  the  s.e.  portion  of  Transcaucasia.  Area,  15,0G5  so.  m.;  pop.  '92,  7fl8,IWI. 
North  of  the  Knr  anil  around  Its  mouth  the  surface  Is  level,  low,  and  fruitful,  though 
Uttle  of  it  is  under  cultivation.  Only  in  the  towns  and  seaports,  and  In  the  villages  In 
their  vicinity,  are  agriculture  and  Industry  pursued.  There  Is  some  cattle  breeding, 
Ri>d  eonslderable  naphtha  is  produced. 

BHSldTIO  LAHQUAOEB  are  those  dialects  supposed  at  one  time  to  have  been  em- 
ployed by  the  tribes  and  races  descended  from  Bbem,  the  son  of  Noah.  la  Hebrew, 
the  name  from  which  the  adjective  fs  derived,  is  spelt  Shem ;  but.  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  »h  of  the  original  was  transformed  by  the  &aptuaglnt  Into  1  (see  Shibboleth)  : 
and  hence,  through  the  Influence  of  the  modem  versions  that  have  In  this  respect  followed 
the  Septuagint,  the  form  Btmitie  is  more  current  among  continental  writers  than  Shemitie. 

The  name  S/\«mitio  Is  not,  of  course,  sdentjflcally  and  etbnologically  exact,  for.  In  the 
first  place,  not  all  Che  nations  derived  In  Genesis  from  Shem  spoke  an  idiom  akin  to 
those  understood  by  the  term  Bhemitic  (e.g.,  the  Elamiies,  Lud,  etc.) ,  and,  on  tho 
other  hand,  Canaan  and  Gush,  whose  Shemitic  speech  is  undoubted,  are  there  traced  to 
Ham.  Shemitic  languages,  however,  as  a  "  conventional  appellation,"  is  still  the  best 
of  all  the  general  terms  hitherto  proposed  (.irabic ;  Syro-Arabic,  analogous  to  Indo- 
Qermanic). 

The  family  of  Shemitic  languages  which  spread  oriKlnally  over  Canaan  (Phenicia 
and  Palestine),  Assyria,  Aram  (Syria,  Mesopotamia.  Babylonia),  and  Arabia  ;  and  at  a 
fatter  period  over  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Punic  northern  coast— i.e.,  from  the 
coontrles  on  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Tigris,  and  from  the  Armenian  mountains  to  the 
B.  coast  of  Arabia— may  broadly  be  divided  Into  three  principal  cIbbscb  :  I.  The  Aramaic 
or  northern  (north-eastern)  dialect,  comprising  chiefly  the  so-cslled  t^tialdee  and  Syrlac  ; 
S.  The  southern,  tho  chief  representative  of  which  is  the  Arabic,  closely  cllied  to  whose 
older  (Himyaritic)  form  Is  the  Blhiopic  ;  8.  The  Middle,  or  principally  Hebraic,  to 
which  also  belong  the  languages  of  the  other  Falixtinian  inhabitants,  those  of  tba 
Canaanites  and  Phenlcians  aDove  all.  The  diHerence  between  the  middle  and  northern 
brandies  is  less  sharply  marked  than  between  the  middle  and  the  southern  or  Arabic. 

The  question  which  of  the  known  Semitic  dialects  most  resembles  the  primitive 
Semitic  lanRuage  Is  less  Important  than  one  might  at  first  suppose,  since  the  question 
la  not  one  of  absolute,  but  only  of  relative  priority.  After  scholars  had  given  up  the 
notion  (which,  however,  was  not  tho  fruit  of  scientific  researcli)  that  all  Semitic  lan- 
EUages,  and  tndeod  all  the  lansuages  in  the  world,  were  descendants  of  Hebrew  or  of 
Aramaic,  it  was  long  tho  fashion  to  maintain  that  Arabic  bore  a  close  resemblance  to 
the  primitive  Semitic  language.  But  Just  as  it  Is  now  recognized  with  ever-lncreadng 
cleaniess  that  Sanskrit  Is  far  from  having  retained,  in  such  a  degree  as  was  even  lately 
supposed,  the  characteristlca  of  primitive  Indo-European  speech,  so  in  the  domain  of  the 
Semitic  tongues  we  can  assign  to  Arabic  only  a  relative  antiquity.  It  is  true  that  In 
Arabic  very  many  features  are  preserved  more  faithfully  than  in  the  cognate  languages ; 
for  instance,  nearly  all  the  original  abundance  of  consonants,  the  short  vowels  In  open 
srilables,  particularly  in  tha  Ulterior  of  words,  and  many  grammatical  distinctions 


which  In  the  other  luwnuM  an  man  or  lew  nbocured.  But,  on  ttw  other  land, 
Anbic  haa  cotned,  simpl;  nom  analog,  ■  grmtt  number  of  forms  wbldi,  owing  to 
their  extreme  elmplldty,  aeem  at  the  ont  glance  to  be  primitive  formB,  but  Vblch 
DeTerUtalees  are  only  modlflcatioDs  ot  the  primitive  forms ;  while,  periukpe,  the  other 
Semitic  langaages  exhibit  modlficatloiis  of  a  dlflereat  kind.  la  spite  of  its  great  wealth, 
Arabic  is  cnaniicterized  br  a  certain  monotoDj,  which  can  ecarcel;  have  existed  from 
the  beginning.  Both  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  are  in  many  respects  more  ancient  than 
Arabic.  Thb  would,  no  donbt,  be  far  more  apparent  If  we  knew  Hebrew  more  com- 
pletely and  according  to  the  origins!  pronunciation  of  its  vowels,  and  if  we  could  dis- 
cover bow  Aramaic  was  pronounced  about  the  13lh  century  before  our  era.  It  muiX 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  are  far  more  fully  and  accurately  acquainted  vrith 
Arabic  than  with  the  other  Bemilic  languages  of  antiquity.  The  opinion  sometimes 
maintained  by  certain  over-zealous  AssyriologiBls.  that  A^yrian  Is  the  "  Sanscrit  of 
the  Semitic  world,"  has  not  met  with  Uie  approval  even  of  the  Asayriologista  them- 
B<ives.  and  is  unworlhy  of  a  serious  refutation.  A  comparative  grammar  of  the  Semitic 
languages  must,  of  course,  be  based  upon  Arabic,  but  must  in  every  matter  of  detail 
take  into  consideration  all  the  cognate  languages,  as  far  as  they  are  known  to  us.  In 
the  reconstruction  of  the  primitive  Semitic  tongue  Hebrew  might,  perhaps,  afTord  more 
assistance  than  Ethiopic ;  but  Aramaic,  Assyrian,  and  even  the  less  known  and  the 
more  modern  dialects  might  furnish  valuable  materiids. 

Msuy  attempts  have  been  made,  sometimes  in  s  very  superficial  fashion  and  some- 
times by  the  use  of  scientific  methods,  to  establish  a  relationship  between  the  Scmltio 
languages  and  the  Indo-Eurapean.  It  was  very  natural  to  suppose  that  the  tongues  of 
the  two  races  which,  with  the  single  eiceptions  of  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chinese,  have 
formed  and  moulded  human  civilization,  who  have  been  near  neighbors  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  who,  moreover,  seem  to  bear  a  great  physical  resemblance  to  one 
another,  can  be  nothing  else  than  two  descendants  of  the  same  parent  speech.  But  all 
these  endeavors  have  wholly  failed.  It  is  indeed  probable  that  the  language  not  only 
of  the  Semites  and  of  the  In  do-Europeans,  but  also  those  of  other  races  are  derived 
from  the  same  sloch.  but  the  sepsration  must  have  taken  place  at  so  remote  a  period, 
that  the  changes  which  these  languages  underwent  In  prehistoric  times  have  completely 
effaced  what  features  they  possessed  In  common  :  if  such  features  have  sometimes  been 
preserved,  they  are  no  longer  recognizable.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  in 
exceptionally  favorable  circumstances  that  cognate  languages  are  so  preserved  during 
long  periods  as  to  render  it  Impossible  for  scicnttSc  anciIyBiB  to  prove  their  relationship 
with  one  anoUier. 

On  the  other  liand,  the  Semitic  languages  bear  so  striking  a  resemblance  in  some 
respecia  to  certain  languages  of  northern  Africa,  that  we  are  forced  to  assume  the 
existence  of  a  tolerably  close  relationship  between  the  two  ^ups.  We  allude  to  Hit 
family  of  languages  known  in  modem  times  as  the  "  Hamitic."  and  composed  of  the 
Egyptian,  Berber,  Beja  (Blsbdri,  etc.),  and  a  number  of  tongues  spoken  in  Abysuni* 
anil  the  neighboring  countries  (A^w,  Galla,  Dankali,  etc.).  It  is  remarkable  that  some 
of  the  most  indispensable  words  in  the  Semitic  vocabulary  (as,  for  instance,  "water," 
"mouth,"  and  certain  numerals)  are  found  In  Hamitic  also,  and  that  these  words 
happen  to  be  such  as  cannot  well  bo  derived  from  triliteral  Semitic  roots,  and  are  more 
or  less  independent  of  the  ordioary  grammatical  rules.  We  notice,  too,  important 
resemblances  in  grammar— for  example,  the  formation  of  the  feminine  by  means  of  a 
t  prefixed  or  affixed,  that  of  the  causative  by  means  of  t,  similarity  in  the  suffixes  and 

frefiies  of  the  verbal  tenses,  and.  generally,  similarity  In  the  personal  pronouns,  etc. 
t  must  be  admitted  that  there  Is  also  much  disagreement — for  instance,  the  widest 
divergence  in  the  mass  of  the  vocabulary  ;  and  tliis  applies  to  the  Semitic  languages  as 
compared  not  only  with  those  Hamitic  languages  that  are  gradually  becoming  known  to 
us  at  the  present  dsy,  but  with  the  Egyptian,  of  which  we  possess  documents  dalii^ 
from  the  fourth  millennium  before  the  Cliristlan  era.  The  question  is  here  involved  In 
great  difflcullles.  Some  isolstcd  resemblances  may,  improbable  as  it  appears,  have 
been  produced  by  the  borrowing  of  words.  UnclviliBed  races,  as  has  been  proved  with 
certainty,  sometimes  borrow  from  others  elements  of  speech  In  cases  where  we  should 
deem  sucb  a  tiling  impossible — for  example,  numerals  and  even  personal  sufflxee.  But 
the  great  resemblances  In  grammatical  formation  cannot  be  reasonably  t^xplalned  as 
due  to  borrowing  on  the  part  of  the  Homltes,  more  especially  as  these  points  of  agree- 
ment are  also  found  in  the  language  of  the  Berbers,  who  are  scattered  over  an  enormous 
territory,  and  whose  speech  must  have  acquired  its  character  long  before  they  c&me 
Into  contact  with  the  Semites.  We  are  even  now  but  imperfectly  acqu^nted  with  the 
Hamitic  languages  :  it  Is  not  yet  certain  into  what  groups  they  fall ;  and  the  relation 
in  which  Egyptian  stands  to  Berber  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  south  Hamldc  languages 
on  the  other,  requires  further  elucidation.  The  attempt  to  write  a  comparative  grammar 
of  the  Semitic  and  Hamitic  languages  would  be,  lossy  the  least,  very  premature. 

The  connection  between  the  SMiItic  languages  and  the  Hamitlo  appears  to  indicate 

that  the  primitive  seat  of  the  Semites  is  to  be  sought  in  Africa  ;  for  It  can  scarcely  be 

supposed  that  the  Hamites,  among  whom  there  ore  gradual  transitions  from  an  almost 

purely  European  type  to  that  of  the  Kegroes,  are  the  children  of  any  other  land  than 

the  dork  contlnenL"    There  seems,  moreover,  to  be  a  considerable  phyiical  resem- 
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Mance  between  tbe  Hunites  and  tae  Semites,  eapeciallr  In  tlis  case  of  the  eouUiem 
Arabs ;  we  need  mention  only  tlie  slight  devcloumoiit  of  the  c«lf  of  the  leg;  and  the 
.  Bporadlc  appearance  among  Bemltes  of  woolly  nair  and  prominent  laws.  But  both 
EMnites  ftud  Hamltee  have  oeen  mingled  to  a  large  extent  with  foreign  races,  which 
proceia  must  haTe  diminished  their  mntual  glmilarU;.  All  this,  however,  le  Offered  not 
M  a  definite  theoij,  but  as  a  modeat  hypothesis. 

It  b  aOt  yerj  eaaj  to  aettle  what  is  the  precise  connection  between  the  various 
Semitic  languages,  consideTecl  Individualtf.  Id  thia  matter  one  may  easily  be  led  to 
hasty  conduidons  liy  Isolated  peculiarities  In  vocabulary  or  grammar.  Eai^  of  tlie 
older  Semitic  languages  occasionally  agrees  in  grammatical  pomts  with  some  other,  to 
which  in  most  respects  it  bears  no  veir  close  resemblaace,  while  dialects  much  more 
cloeelj  related  to  ft  are  found  to  exhibit  different  formations.  Bach  Semitic  tongue 
^o  poeeeaSM  festnree  peculiar  to  itself.  For  instance,  the  Hebrew -Pbteni clan  group 
and  the  Arabic  have  a  prefixed  deflcite  article  (the  etymological  Identity  of  which  Is, 
however,  not  quite  certain) ;  the  dialect  nearest  to  Arabic,  the  Sabean,  expresses  the 
article  by  means  of  a  suffixed  n  /  the  Aramaic,  which  in  general  more  closely  resembles 
Hebrew  than  does  the  Arabic  eroup,  expresses  it  by  means  of  a  sufBxed  dj  whereas 
the  Assyrian  In  the  north  and  the  Ethiopic  In  the  south  have  no  article  at  iil.  Of  this 
termination  n  for  the  definite  article  there  Is  no  trace  In  either  Arabic  or  Hebrew  ;  the 
Sabeaao.  Itie  Ethiopic,  and  the  Aramaic  employ  it  to  give  emphasis  to  demonstrative 
pronouns  ;  and  the  very  same  usage  has  been  detected  In  a  single  Phmnlcian  inscrlptiau. 
In  this  case,  therefore,  Hebrew  and  Arabic  have,  independently  of  one  another,  lost 
something  which  tbe  languages  most  nearly  related  to  them  have  preserved.  In  like 
manner,  the  strengthening  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person  by  means  of  t  (or  16)  la 
only  found  in  Etidoplc,  Sibeean,  and  PhcenicJan.  Aramaic  alone  has  no  certain  trace 
of  the  reflexive  conjugation  formed  with  prefixed  n;  Hebrew  alone  has  no  certain 
trace  of  the  causative  with  tia.  In  several  of  tbe  Semitic  languages  we  can  see  how 
the  formation  of  the  passive  by  means  of  Internal  vocal  change  (as  kuUima,  "  be  was 
addressed,"  as  distinguished  from  kaUama,  "  he  addressed  ")  gradually  dropped  out  of 
use ;  in  Eihiopic  this  process  was  aUeady  complete  when  tbe  language  first  beoune 
literary  ;  but  In  Aramaic  It  was  not  wholly  so.  In  a  few  coses  phonetic  resemblaucea 
have  been  the  result  of  later  growth.  For  example,  the  termination  of  the  plural 
masculine  of  nouns  is  In  Hebrew  fm,  in  Aramaic  fn.  as  in  Arabic.  But  we  know  that 
Aramaic  also  originally  had  m,  whereas  tbe  ancient  Arabic  forms  have  after  the  n  an  a, 
which  appears  to  have  been  originally  a  long  &  {liiui,  Ina)  ;  In  this  latter  position  (that 
b,  between  two  vowela)  the  change  of  m  Into  »  is  very  Improbable.  These  two  similar 
terminations  were,  therefore,  originally  distinct  We  must  indeed  be  very  cautious  in 
drawing  conclusions  from  points  of  agreement  between  the  vocabularies  of  the  various 
Semitic  tongues.  The  Eihloptans  and  the  Hebrews  have  the  same  word  for  many 
objects  which  the  other  Semites  call  by  other  names — for  instance,  "stone,"  "tree, 
"enelny."  "enter,"  "go  out;"  and  the  same  maybe  said  of  Hebrew  as  compared 
with  Sabaan.  But  to  build  theories  upon  such  facts  would  bo  unsafe,  tince  the  words 
cited  are  either  found,  though  with  some  change  of  meaning,  In  at  least  one  of  the 
cognate  languages,  or  actually  occur,  perhaps  quite  exceptionally  and  In  archaic 
wrllingB,  with  the  same  signification.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  Ethiopians  and  the 
Babceans  may  possibly  liave  rendered  It  easier  for  them  la  retain  in  their  vocabulary 
certain  words  wUch  were  used  by  the  civilized  Semites  of  the  north,  but  which  became 
obsolete  among  the  Arabian  nomads.  To  the  aame  cause  we  may  attribute  the  fact 
that  In  reUgion  the  Babteans  resemble  the  northern  Semites  more  closely  than  do  the 
tribes  of  central  Arabia ;  but  these  considerations  prove  nothing  in  favor  of  a  nearer 
ling uif  tic  affinity. 

Odo  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  Arabic  (with  Sabssan)  and  Ethiopic  stand  in  a 
comparatively  close  relatlonsliip  to  one  another,  and  compose  a  group  by  themselves,  as 
OMitraated  with  the  other  Semitic  languages,  Hebrfco-Pbixniclan,  Aramaic,  and 
Assyrian,  which  constitute  the  northern  ^up.  Only  in  these  southern  dialects  do  we 
find,  and  that  under  forms  substantially  identical,  the  important  innovation  known  as 
the  "broken  plurals."  They  agree,  moreover,  in  employing  a  peculiar  developmenl 
of  the  verbal  root,  formed  oy  Inserting  an  &  between  the  first  and  second  radicals 
{ftiitaia,  iakdiala),  in  using  the  vowel  a  before  the  third  radical  In  all  active  perfects — 
for  example  (,h)alaala  kallaia,  instead  of  the  haJUil,  katlil  of  tbe  northern  dialects— 
and  in  many  other  grammatical  phenomena.  This  Is  not  at  all  contradicted  by  the  fact 
tltat  certain  aspirated  dentals  of  Arabic  (fA,  dA,  th)  arc  replaced  in  Ethiopic,  as  In 
Hebrew  and  Asayrion,  by  pure  sibilants — that  Is,  t  (Hetnrew  and  Ansyrian  A),  t,  f— 
whereas  in  Aramaic  they  are  replaced  by  simple  denials  (f,  d.  t),  wbioi  seem  to  come 
doaer  to  the  Arabic  Bounds.  After  the  separation  of  the  northern  and  the  southern 
groups,  the  Semitic  languages  possessed  all  these  sounds,  as  the  Arabic  does,  but 
afterwards  simplified  tbem,  for  the  most  part.  In  one  direction  or  the  olber.  Hence 
there  resulted,  as  it  were  by  chance,  occssional  similarities.  Even  in  modern  Arabic 
dialects  th,  dA  have  become  sometimes  t,  d,  and  sometimes  t, «.  Ethiopic.  moreover, 
has  kept  d,  the  most  peculiar  of  Arabic  sounds,  distinct  from  o.  whereas  Aramaic  has 
confounded  it  with  the  guttural  'ain,  and  Hebrew  and  Assyrian  with  ;.  It  is  there- 
fore evidoil  that  all  these  languages  once  possessed  tbe  consonant  in  question  as  a 
Xin.— 14 
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dlitinct  one.  One  aound,  *tn  ^ppean  rmlj  in  Hebrew,  in  Phtenidan,  and  In  the  older 
Aramaic.  It  must  oiigioalty  aave  been  pronouDced  rery  like  aA,  since  it  is  tepreaented 
in  writing  by  the  game  character ;  in  later  times  it  was  chauaiMl  inio  ui  ordimi^  a. 
Assyrian  does  not  distinguish  it  from  lA.  The  division  of  the  Semitic  lanKuages  into 
the  nottfaem  group  and  the  southern  is  therefore  Justified  bv  facts.  Sven  if  we  were 
to  discover  r^l;  important  grammatical  phenomena  in  which  one  of  the  southern 
dialects  agreed  with  the  northern,  or  tiee  «nw,  and  that  in  cases  where  audi  n]ienotnen« 
could  not  be  regarded  either  as  remnanta  of  primitive  Semitic  usage,  or  as  inatanoes  of 
parallel  but  independent  development,  we  onght  to  remember  thM  the  division  of  the 
two  groups  was  not  neceesarllj  a  sudden  and  Instantaneous  occorrence,  that  even  after 
the  separation  Intercouise  may  have  been  carried  on  between  the  various  tribes  who 

rke  kindred  dialects  and  were  therefore  still  able  to  understand  one  another,  and 
t  intermediate  dialects  may  once  have  ezlsted,  perhaps  such  as  were  ^  use  amongst 
tribes  who  came  into  contact  sometimes  with  the  agricultural  population  of  the  north 
and  sometimes  witli  the  nomads  of  the  south  (see  below).  All  this  is  purely  hypothetical, 
whereas  the  division  between  the  northem  and  the  southern  Semitic  languages  ia  a 
recognized  fact. 

Hebrew. — Hebrew  and  Phtsnidan  are  but  dialects  of  one  and  the  same  laii^uage. 
It  is  only  as  the  language  of  the  people  of  Israel  that  Hebrew  can  be  known  with  any 
precision.  Since  in  the  Old  Testament  a  few  of  the  neighboring  peoples  are  repre- 
sented as  being  descended  from  Eber,  the  eponym  of  the  Heorews — that  ia,  are  regsnlcd 
as  nearly  related  to  the  latter.  It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  they  likewise  spoke 
Hebrew — a  supposition  which,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  Hoabltes,  has  been  cully 
conflrmed  by  tl>e  discovery  o(  the  Mesha  Inscripiion  (date  soon  after  900  B.O.),  The 
language  of  this  inscription  scarcely  diSers  from  that  of  the  Old  Testament ;  the  only 
important  distinction  ia  the  occurrence  of  a  reflexive  form  (with  t  after  the  first  radical), 
which  appears  nowhere  else  but  in  Arabic.  We  may  remark  in  passing  tiiat  the  style 
of  this  Inscription  is  quite  that  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  enables  US  to  maintain  with 
certainty  that  a  similar  historical  literature  existed  among  the  Hoabltes.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  ancient  Semitic  inscriptions  exhibit,  in  a  sense,  nothing  but  Ibe 
skeleton  of  the  language,  since  they  do  not  express  the  vowels  at  all,  or  do  so  only  in 
certain  cases ;  still  less  do  they  indicate  other  phonetic  modifications,  such  as  the 
doubling  of  consonants,  etc  It  is  therefore  very  possible  that  to  the  ear  tJie  language 
of  Moab  seemed  to  differ  considerably  from  tliat  of  the  JudKans. 

The  Mesha  inscription  is  the  only  non-Israelite  source  from  which  any  knowledge 
at  ancient  Hebrew  can  be  obtained,.  (See  Jews — Langitage  and  Literatuit^ 
Some  fragments  in  the  Old  Testament  belong  to  the  second  millennium  before  our  era. 
particularly  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judges  y\  a  document  which,  in  spite  of  its  many 
obscurities  in  matters  of  detail,  throws  much  light  on  the  condition  of  the  Israelites  at 
the  time  when  the  Canaanites  were  slill  contending  with  litem  for  the  poescssion  of  the 
country.  The  first  rise  of  an  historical  literature  may  very  probably  date  from  before 
the  establishment  of  the  monarchy.  Various  portions  of  tne  Old  Testament  belong  to 
the  lime  of  the  earlier  kings  ;  but  it  was  under  the  later  kings  that  a  Kreat  part  of 
extant  Hebrew  literature  came  Into  shape.  To  this  age  tteiong  also  the  Siloam  tnacrip- 
lion  and  a  few  seals  and  gems  bearing  the  names  of  teraelites.  The  Hebrew  language 
Is  thus  known  to  ua  from  a  very  ancient  period.  But  we  are  far  from  being  acquaint^ 
with  its  real  phonetic  condition  in  tlie  time  of  David  or  Isaiah.  For,  mucik  as  we  owe 
(o  the  labors  of  the  later  Jewish  schools,  which  with  infinite  care  fixed  the  pronuncia- 
lIoD  of  Uie  sacred  text  by  adding  vowels  and  other  slgna,  it  is  evident  that  even  at  the 
best  they  could  only  represent  the  pronunciation  of  the  languase  in  it«  latest  stage,  not 
that  of  very  early  agee.  Besides,  their  object  waa  not  to  eibibit  Hebrew  dmpTy  as  it 
was,  but  to  show  aow  it  should  be  read  In  the  solemn  chant  of  the  synagogue. 
Accordingly  the  pronunciation  of  the  older  period  may  have  differed  considerablv 
from  that  represented  by  the  punctuation.  Buch  differences  are  now  and  then  Indi- 
cated by  the  customary  spelling  of  the  ancient  texts,  and  sometimes  the  orthography 
is  directly  at  variance  wltli  the  punctuation.  In  a  few  rare  cases  we  may  derive  help 
from  the  somewhat  older  tradition  contained  In  the  representation  of  Hebrew  words 
and  proper  names  by  Greek  letters,  especially  in  the  andent  Alexjmdrine  translatiim  of 
the  Bible  (the  so-called  Septuaglot).  It  is  of  particular  importance  to  remark  that  this 
older  tradition  still  retains  an  original  a  in  nutny  cases  where  the  punctuation  has  tbe 
later  i  or  e.  We  have  examined  this  point  somewhat  in  detail,  in  order  .to  contiadict 
(be  false,  hut  ever-recurring  notion  that  the  ordinary  text  of  the  Bible  repreeenta  with- 
out any  csKntlal  modification  the  pronunciation  of  ancient  Hebrew,  whneas  in  reality 
it  expresses  (In  a  very  instructive  and  careful  manner,  It  is  true)  only  Its  latest  develop- 
ment, and  that  for  the  purpose  of  solemn  public  TOdtatlon.  A  clear  trace  of  dialectical 
differences  within  Israel  Is  found  in  Judges  ^1.  6,  which  shows  that  the  ancient 
Ephraimltes  pronounced  t  instead  of  *h. 

The  ancient  Hebrew  language,  espedally  in  the  matter  of  syntax,  has  an  essentially 
primitive  character.  Parataxis  of  soitences  prev^ls  over  hypot&xis  to  a  greater  exleni 
than  in  any  other  literan  Semitic  language  with  which  we  are  well  acquainted. '  The 
favorite  method  Is  to  link  sentences  together  by  means  of  a  simple  "  and."  There  ia  a 
great  lack  of  particles  to  express  with  clearness  the  more  subuo  oramec^OiL  of  ideas- 
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The  Dae  of  Uie  Tertnl  tenses  Ib  tn  a  great  meuura  detennined  by  the  ImftginatloD,  which 
ngtiia  things  uDaccompluhed  as  accompllabed  and  the  past  as  still  present.  There 
tn  but  few  words  or  inflections  to  Indicate  slight  modificuiona  of  meaning,  though  in 
andent  times  the  laneuage  ma^,  perb^ie,  lia<re  distingaiahed  certain  moods  of  the  verb 
■omewliat  more  flauly  tlian  the  present  punctuation  does.  But  In  anv  case  this 
laogtiage  was  far  less  suited  for  the  deflnlle  ezpressloD  of  studied  thought,  and  leas 
suited  still  for  the  treatment  of  abstract  subjects  than  for  poetry.  We  must  remember, 
boweTer,  that  as  long  as  Hebrew  was  a  living  language  it  never  had  to  be  used  for  the 
expression  of  the  abatract.  Had  It  Lived  somewhat  longer  it  might  very  possibly  have 
learned  to  adapt  itself  better  to  the  formulALiug  of  syatematlc  conceptions.  The  only 
book  in  the  Old  Testaiment  which  attempts  to  grapple  with  an  abstract  subject  in  plain 
prose— namely,  EorJesiastes — dates  from  a  time  when  Hebrew  was  dying  out  or  was 
already  dead.  That  the  gifted  author  does  not  always  succeed  in  giving  clear  expres- 
doQ  to  his  Ideas,  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  language  had  never  been  employed 
for  any  edentiflc  purpoeea  whatsoever.  With  regard  to  grammatical  forms,  Hebrew 
has  lost  much  that  is  still  preserved  In  Arabic  ;  but  the  gnater  richness  of  Arabic  is  In 
part  the  result  of  later  development. 

The  vocabulary  of  the  Hebrew  language  is,  as  we  have  said,  tnown  but  imperfectly. 
The  Old  Testament  is  no  very  large  wort ;  it  contains,  moreover,  many  repetitions, 
and  a  great  number  of  pieces  which  are  of  little  use  to  the  teiicograpner.  On  the 
Other  hand,  much  may  be  derived  from  certain  poetical  books,  sucn  as  Job.  The 
numeniuB  Snaf  'keyA/itva  are  a  sufficient  proof  that  many  more  words  existed  than 
appear  in  the  Old  Testament,  the  writers  of  which  never  had  occasion  to  use  them. 
Were  we  in  poseeaslon  of  the  whole  Hebrew  vocabularr  la  the  time  of  Jeremiah,  for 
example,  we  should  be  far  better  able  to  determine  the  relation  In  which  Hebrew 
Stands  to  the  other  Semitic  languages,  the  Old  Testament  would  be  far  more  IntelllgiUe 
to  us.  and  it  would  be  very  much  ea^cr  to  detect  the  numerous  corrupt  p  t     .     . 


PsmNiciAN. — This  difllnct  closely  resembles  Hebrew,  and  Is  known  to  us  from  only 
one  authentic  source— namely.  Inscriptions,  some  of  which  date  from  about  600  s.c.  or 
earlier  ;  but  the  great  mass  of  them  begin  with  the  4th  century  before  our  era.  These 
inscriptions  we  owe  (o  the  Fhienlcians  of  the  mother  coimtry  and  the  netghbaiing 
regions  (Cyprus,  Egypt,  and  Greece),  as  well  as  to  the  Pbcenicians  of  Africa,  especially 
Carthage.  Inscriptions  are,  however,  a  very  Insufficient  means  for  obtaining  the 
knowledge  of  a  language.  The  number  of  subjects  treated  In  them  is  not  large  ;  many 
of  the  moat  important  grammatical  forms,  and  many  of  the  words  most  used  in  ordinary 
life,  do  not  occur.  Uoreover,  the  "  lapidary  style  Is  often  very  hard  to  understano. 
Tte  repetition  of  obscure' phrases,  la  the  same  connection,  In  several  inscriptloas.  does 
not  help  to  make  them  more  intelli^ble.  Of  what  use  Is  It  to  us  that,  for  instance, 
thousands  of  Ctuthaginian  Inscriptions  begin  with  the  very  same  incomprehensible 
dedication  to  two  divinities  T  The  difficulty  of  interpretation  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  fact  that  single  words  are  very  seldom  separated  from  one  another,  and  that  vowel- 
lettcrs  are  used  extremely  sparingly.  We  therefore  come  but  too  often  upon  very 
ambiguous  groupaof  letters.  In  spite  of  this,  our  knowledge  of  Phteolcian  has  macfe 
considerable  progress  of  late.  Some  assistance  is  also  got  from  Greek  and  Latin 
writers,  who  cite  not  only  many  PhtEnlcian  proper  names,  but  single  Photnlcian 
words  :  Plautus,  in  particular.  Inserts  in  the  Pcenulus  whole  passages  In  Punic,  some  of 
which  are  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation.  This  source  of  Information  must. 
however,  be  used  with  great  caution.  It  was  not  the  object  of  Plautus  to  exhibit  the 
Punic  language  with  precision,  a  task  for  which  the  Latin  alphabet  is  but  111  adapted. 
1>ut  only  to  nuke  the  populace  laugh  at  the  jargon  of  the  hated  Carthaginians.  More- 
over, he  had  to  force  the  Punic  words  Into  Latin  ttnarii;  and  finally  the  text,  being 
nnintelllgible  to  copyists.  Is  terribly  corrupt.  Much  ingenuity  has  been  wasted  on  the 
Punic  of  Plautus,  hut  the  passage  yields  valuable  results  to  cautious  Investigation 
which  does  not  try  to  explain  too  much.  In  its  grammar  Phoenician  closely  resembles 
"-"--      '-  "-olh  dialr- ' "- "-  ' '-   ' ■- 


Uebraw.  In  both  dialects  the  consonants  are  the  same,  often  in  contrast  to  Aramaic 
and  other  cognate  languages.  As  to  vowels.  Phoenician  seems  to  diverge  rather  more 
from  Hebrew.  The  connecting  of  clauses  is  scarcely  carried  further  In  the  former 
language  than  In  Uie  latter.  A  slight  attempt  to  define  the  tenses  more  sharply  appears 
once,  at  least,  In  the  joining  of  Jidn  (full)  with  aperfect,  to  express  complel"  


plishment  (or  the  pluperfect].  One  Important  difference  Is,  that  the  use  of  tMis  con- 
Tenive  wltlk  the  imperfect — so  common  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  inscription  of  Mesha — Is 
wanting  In  Phceniclan.  The  vocabulary  of  the  language  is  very  like  that  of  Helnew, 
but  wi^ds  rare  in  Hebrew  are  often  common  in  Phcenician.  For  Instance,  "  to  do"  is 
in  Phcenldan  not  'atd  but  pa'al  (the  Arabic  filala),  which  in  Hebrew  occurs  only  In 
poetry  and  elevated  language.  "  Gold  "  is  not  zahali  (as  in  most  Semitic  languages). 
'   ■   '^     ' "  ■  •.     'fiaceBOf 
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more  plalnlj  in  tbe  ao-caUed  Neo-Puoic  inacriptions  (beKUUiing  with  the  1st,  if  not  the 
Sod,  century  before  our  era),  la  these  the  g^ulturals,  which  had  lost  their  real  aouiid. 
Me  frequently  iuterchviged  in  nritiog,  &ih1  other  niodiflc&tions  may  also  be  iKrceived. 
UafortUDsteljr  the  Neo-Pui:ilc  ioBcriplious  are  writtt^o  in  each  a  debaBed,  indlHtlnct 
character  that  it  is  often  impoaaible  to  diacover  with  certaiotj  the  real  form  of  the 
woida.  This  diHlect  waa  Uilf  nioken  about  400,  and  perhaps  loDg  afterw^^ls,  in  those 
diatrlcU  of  North  Africa  which  had  once  belonged  to  Carthage.  It  would  ecem  that 
ID  the  mother-couDtrj  the  PhcsDidan  language  witbalood  the  encroachmeDt  of  Qrcek 
oa  the  one  baud  and  of  Aramaic  on  the  other  somewhat  loDger  than  Hebrew  did. 

AttAjfAic. — Aramaic  is  nearly  related  to  Hebneo-PhiEnician,  but  tbere  is  neverthelesB 
a  sharp  line  of  demarkstiou  between  the  two  groups.  Of  its  original  home  nothing 
certain  is  kDOwo.  In  Ibe  Old  Testament  "  Anm  appears  at  an  early  period  as  a 
designation  of  certam  districts  in  Syria  {"Aram  of  Damascus,"  etc)  and  in  Ueso- 
poUmia  ("  Aram  of  tbe  Two  Rivers").  The  language  of  the  Aranueans  graduaJlj 
spread  far  and  wide,  aod  occupied  all  Syria,  both  taoM  regions  which  were  before  in 
the  possession  of  the  Kheta,  probably  a  uon-8emttic  people,  and  tboee  which  were  most 
likely  inhabited  by  Canaanite  tribes  ;  last  of  all,  PalesUne  became  Aramaized.  Toward* 
the  east  tliis  language  was  spoken  on  the  Euphrates,  Bnd  throughout  the  district  of  tliQ 
Tigris  south  and  west  of  the  Armeniau  and  Kurdish  mountains  ;  the  province  in  which 
the  capitals  of  the  Arsaddes  and  the  SfioiaiaaB  were  situated  waa  cidled  "  the  countiy 
of  the  Aramaeans."  In  Babylonia  and  Assyria  a  large,  or  perhaps  the  larger  portion  of 
the  population  were  most  probably  Aramaeans,  even  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst 
Assyriui  was  the  lan^age  oi  the  Government. 

The  Aramaic  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  sliow  us  the  fonn  of  the  language  which 
was  in  use  among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Isolated  passages  In  Ezra  perlia^  belong  to 
(he  Persian  period,  hut  have  certainly  been  remodeled  by  a  later  writer.  Tet  In  &ra 
we  find  a  few  antique  forma  which  do  not  occur  in  Daniel.  -The  Aramaic  pieces  con- 
tained in  tbe  Bible  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  furnished  with  vowels  and  other 
orihographicsl  signs,  though  tlicse  were  not  Inserted  until  long  aftrr  the  composition  of 
tbe  books,  and  arc  sometimes  at  variance  with  Ilie  text  iteeif.  But  since  Aramaic  was 
■till  a  living  language  when  the  punctuation  came  into  existence,  and  since  the  lapse  of 
lime  was  not  so  very  great,  the  tradition  ran  leas  risk  of  corruption  than  in  tiic  case  of 
Hebrew.  Its  general  correctness  is  further  attested  by  the  innumerable  points  of 
resemblance  between  this  language  and  Syriac,  with  which  we  are  accurately  acquainted. 
The  Aramaic  of  the  Bible  eiihlbits  various  antique  features  which  afterwards  disappeared 
—  for  example,  the  formation  of  the  passive  by  means  of  Internal  vowel-change,  and 
the  causative  with  ha  instead  of  with  a,  phenomena  which  have  been  falsely  explained 
as  Hebraisms.  Bibhcal  Aramaic  agrees  iu  all  essential  points  with  the  language  used  in 
tlie  numerous  inscriptions  of  Palmyra  (beginning  soon  ttefore  the  Christian  era  and 
extending  to  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century)  and  on  the  Nabatean  coins  and  stone 
nionuments  <concluding  about  the  year  100).  Aramaic  waa  the  langtiage  of  Palmyra, 
the  aristocracy  of  which  were  to  a  great  extent  of  Arabian  extraction.  In  tbe  northern 
portion  of  the  Nabatiean  kingdom  (not  far  from  Damascus)  there  was  probably  a  large 
Aramaic  population,  but  farther  south  Arabic  was  spoken.  At  that  time,  however, 
Arnmaic  was  highly  esteemed  as  a  cultivated  language,  for  which  reason  the  Arabs  in 
question  made  use  of  it.  as  their  own  language  was  not  reduced  to  writing,  just  as  in 
those  ages  Oreek  inscriptions  were  set  up  m  many  districts  where  no  one  spoke  Qreek. 
That  the  Nabataans  wefo  Arabs  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  exccp- 
lion  of  a  few  Oreek  names,  almost  all  the  numerous  names  which  occur  in  the  Nabataan 
inscriptions  are  Arabic,  in  many  cases  with  distinctly  Arabic  terminations.  A  further 
proof  of  this  is  that  In  the  great  Inscriptions  over  the  tombs  of  Hejr  (not  far  from 
Tclm^)  the  native  Arabic  continually  shows  through  the  foreign  dbgnlse^for  Instance, 
in  the  use  of  the  Arabic  words  whenever  the  writer  does  not  happen  to  remember  the 
corresponding  Aramaic  terms,  in  the  use  of  the  Arabic  particle /a,  of  the  Arabic  ghair, 
"  ottier  than,  and  in  several  syntactic  features.  T-be  great  inscriptions  cease  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Nabatxan  kingdom  by  Trajan  (IDS) ;  but  the  Arabian  nomads  in  those 
countries,  especially  in  tiie  Sioaltic  peninsula,  oft;:n  scratched  Iheir  names  on  the  rocks 
down  to  a  later  period,  adding  some  benedictory  formula  in  Aramaic.  The  fact  that 
several  centuriea  afterwards  the  name  of  "  Nnbatfean"  was  used  by  the  Arabs  as 
synonymouB  with  "  AramKan"  was  probably  due  to  the  gradual  spr^  of  Aramaic 
over  a  ^reat  part  of  wiiat  had  once  been  the  country  of  the  ^abatsans.  In  any  case 
Aramaic  then  exercised  an  immense  inUuence.  This  is  also  proved  by  the  place  which  ' 
it  occupies  in  the  strange  Patiiavi  writing,  various  branchea  of  which  date  from  the 
lime  of  tbe  Parthian  empire  (see  PehlevI).  Biblical  Aramaic,  as  also  the  language  of 
Ihe  Palmyrene  and  NabaUean  inscriptions,  may  be  described  as  an  okler  form  of 
Western  Aramaia  The  opinion  that  the  Palestinian  Jews  brought  their  Aramaic 
dialect  direct  from  Babylon— whence  the  incorrect  name  "Chaldee"~ls  altogether 
untenable. 

Not  only  the  Jews  but  also  the  Christiana  of  Palestine  retained  thefr  native  dialect 
lor  some  time  as  an  ecclesiastical  and  literary  language.    We  ptasess  translations  of  tbe 


Oospeln  and  frigmehts  of  other  woAb  In  this  dt&lect  by  tlie  Palestinian  ChrtBtlaiia 
dMlne  from  about  the  Stfa  centiuy,  accompanied  br  a  puactualion  wliicb  was  not 
.=^.T.,„ .;_g  [^jgj     This  dialect  closely  leaembles  tliatof  the  Palettluiaii  Jews, 


dating  f 
added  til 


Finally,  the  Samaritans,  among  the  tnliabltantB  of  Palestine,  tranalated  tneir  only 
sacred  bootc,  the  Pentateuch,  into  their  own  dialect  The  critical  study  of  this  trans- 
lation proves  that  the  htnguage  which  lie«  at  its  base  was  very  much  Uie  same  as  that 
of  the  neighlwrinK  Jews.  Perluips,  indeed,  the  Samaritans  may  have  carried  the  soften- 
ing of  the  eutturalB  a  little  further  than  the  Jews  of  Galilee.  Their  absurd  attempt  to 
embeliisb  Uie  language  of  the  translation  by  arbitrarily  introducing  forms  borrowed 
from  the  Hebrew  original  tias  given  rise  to  the  false  Dotion  tliat  Samaritan  is  a  mixture 


of  Hebrew  and  Aramaic.  The  Introduction  of  Hebrew  and  even  of  Arabic  words-and 
forms  was  practised  in  Samaria  oa  a  atlll  Urger  acale  by  copyists  who  lived  after 
Aramaic  had  become  extinct.  Tlie  later  works  written  hi  the  Bamarltan  dialect  are, 
from  a  linguistic  point  of  -view,  as  worthieea  as  the  compositions  of  Bamaritans  in 
Hebrew  ;  the  writers  who  spoke  Arabic  endeavored  to  write  In  laoguagaa  with  which 
they  were  but  half  acquainted. 

All  these  Western  Aramaic  dialects,  includiw  that  of  tlie  oldest  liucripttons,  have 
this  feature  among  others  in  common,  that  they  form  the  third  person  singular  mascu- 
line and  the  third  person  plural  masculine  and  feminine  in  the  imperfect  by  preflxing  V, 
as  do  the  other  Semitic  languages.  And  In  these  dialects  the  termination  d  (the  ao-ialled 
"  status  emphaticus")  still  retained  tlie  meaning  of  a  dednlte  article  down  k>  a  tolerably 
late  period. 

As  early  as  tlie  7th  century  the  conquests  of  the  Moslems  greatly  circumscribed  the 
domiUn  of  Aramaic,  and  a  few  cenluriea  later  it  was  almost  completely  supplanted  in 
the  west  by  Aratdo.  For  the  Ghristians  of  those  countries,  who,  like  every  one  else. 
spc^  Arabic,  the  Palestinian  dialect  was  no  long«r  of  Important,  and  they  adopted  as 
their  ecclesiaMlcal  language  the  dialect  of  the  other  Aranuean  ChriMlans,  the  Syriac 
(or  Bdessene).  ■  The  only  localities  where  a  Western  Anmaic  dialect  eiiU  survives  are  a 
few  villages  In  Anti-Ltbanua.  Out  Information  npon  this  subject  is  but  slight  aud 
fragmentary ;  but  it  is  hoped  ttiat  Professors  Prym  and  Socin  will  soon  be  able  lo 
furnish  more  ample  details. 

At  Edessa,  in  the  west  of  Heaopotomia,  the  nadve  dialect  had  already  been  used  for 
some  time  aa  a  literary  langnage,  and  had  been  reduced  to  rule  through  the  influence 
(rf  tlie  schools  (as  Is  proved  by  the  fixity  of  the  grammar  and  orthography),  even  before 
Christianity  acquired  power  in  the  country  in  the  Snd  century.  At  an  early  period 
the  Old  and  New  Tes^ments  were  here  translated  with  the  help  of  Jewish  tradition. 
This  version  (the  so-called  Peshitta  or  Peshito)  became  tlie  Bible  of  Aramtean  Cltristen- 
dom,  and  Edessa  became  its  capital.  Thus  the  Aranuean  Christians  of  the  neighboring 
countries,  even  those  who  were  subjects  of  the  Persian  empire,  adapted  the  Edeasan 
dialect  as  tlie  language  of  the  church,  of  literature,  aud  of  cultivated  intercourse. 
Since  the  ancient  name  of  the  Inhabitants,  "  Aranueans,"  Just  like  tliat  of  EA^i-Et,  had 
acquired  in  the  minds  of  Jews  and  Ciuistians  the  unpleasant  slgniflcatlon  of  "  heathens," 
it  was  generally  avoided,  and  in  its  place  the  Greek  terms  Syrians"  and  "  Syriac" 
were  used.  But  "  Syriac"  was  also  the  name  given  by  the  Jews  and  Christians  of 
Palestine  to  their  own  language,  and  both  Greeks  and  Persians  designated  the  Aramteans 
of  Babylonia  as  "  Bvrians."  It  Is,  therefore,  properly  speaking.  Incorrect  to  employ 
the  word  "  Byriac"  as  meaning  the  language  of  Edessa  alone  ;  but  since  it  was  the  moat 
important  of  these  dialects,  it  has  tlie  best  claim  to  this  generally  received  appellatton. 
It  has.  aa  we  have  said,  a  shape  very  definitely  fixed ;  and  in  it  the  above-mentioned 
fonns  of  the  imperfect  take  an  n.  As  In  tlie  Babylonian  dialecta,  the  termination  d  has 
become  so  completely  a  part  of  the  subetantive,  to  which  it  is  added,  that  it  has  wholly 
'--"" ingof  tlie  d "-"      — -' '" -"     ' 


ceptibly  impaired.  The  influence  exercised  by  Greek  la  very  apparent  in  Syriac  Prom 
the  3d  to  the  Tth  centurf  an  extensive  literature  was  produced  in  tliis  language,  consist- 
ing chiefly,  but  not  entuelv,  of  ecclesiastical  works.     In  the  development  of  this  litera- 


ture the  Syrians  of  the  Persian  empire  took  an  eager  part.  In  the  Eastern  Rcwnan 
empire  Syriac  was,  after  Greek,  by  far  the  moat  important  language  ;  and  under  the 
Persian  kings  It  virtually  occupied  a  more  prominent  position  as  an  organ  of  culture 
than  the  Persian  language  Itseif.  The  conquests  of  uie  Arabs  totally  changed  thii 
state  of  tliinga.  But  meanwhile,  even  in  Edessa,  a  considerable  difference  h^  arisen 
between  the  vrritten  language  and  the  popular  speech,  in  which  the  process  of  modiflca- 
tion  was  still  going  on.  About  the  year  700  it  became  a  matter  of  absolute  necessity  to 
systematize  the  grammar  of  the  language  and  to  introduce  some  means  of  clearly 
eipreasing  the  vowels.  The  principJ^^  object  aimed  at  was  that  the  text  of  the  Byriao 
Kue  should  be  redted  in  a  correct  manner.  But,  as  it  happened,  the  eastern  pronun- 
datlon  differed  In  mai^  respects  from  that  of  the  west.  The  local  dialects  had  to  some 
extent  exercised  an  influence  over  the  pronunciation  of  the  literary  tongue  ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  political  separation  between  Home  and  Persia,  and  yet  more  the  ecclesi- 
astical scliism — since  (he  Syrians  of  the  cast  were  mostly  Neatorians,  those  of  the  west 
Mono  phy  si  tea  and  CalhoUcs — had  produced  divergencies  between  the  traditions  of  the 
nrions  schools.    Starting,  therefore,  from  a  common  source,  two  distinct  systems  of 


punctuation  were  formed,  of  which  the  western  it  the  more  conreDleDt,  but  the  eastern 
the  more  exact  and  t^enerallj  the  more  \a  accordance  with  Uie  ancient  pronancjatioa  ; 
It  has,  for  example,  d  In  place  of  the  western  <?,  and  i  In  many  cases  where  the  western 
Syri&nB  pronounce  C.    In  later  tiroes  the  two  sfstems  have  been  intermingled  in  various 

Arabic  eveTTWhere  put  a  speedy  end  to  the  predominance  of  Ar>malc~a  predomi- 
nance which  had  lasted  for  more  than  a  thoupand  jears— and  soon  began  to  drive  Byriac 
out  of  use.  At  the  bef^nning  of  the  lllh  century  the  learned  metropolitan  of  NUibia, 
Elhts  bar  Shlni^ji,  wrote  his  books,  Intended  for  Cbristiana,  either  entirely  In  Arabic  or 
fn  Arabic  and  Syriac  arranged  in  parallel  columns — that  is,  In  the  spoken  and  in  the 
learned  language.  Thug,  too.  It  became  necessary  to  have  Syriac-Arnbic  glosBaries. 
Up  to  the  present  day  Syriac  has  remained  in  use  for  literary  and  ecclesiastical  pur- 
poses, and  may  perhaps  be  even  spoken  in  some  monasteries  and  Rchools,  but  it  has  lone 
been  a  dead  language.  When  Syriac  become  extinct  In  Edeesa  and  its  neighborhood  is 
not  known  with  certainty. 

Tbia  language,  called  Byriac  par  exeeUenee,  la  not  the  Immediate  source  wbence  arc 
derived  the  Aramaic  dialects  still  surviving  In  the  northern  districU.  In  the  mountains 
known  as  Uie  Tfir  '  Abdla  in  Mesopotamia,  In  certain  districla  east  and  north  of  UoEul,  in 
the  neighboring  mountains  of  Kurdistan,  and  again  beyond  them  on  the  western 
coast  of  Lake  Urmia,  Aramaic  dialects  are  spoken  by  Cbristians  and  occasionally  by 
Jews,  and  some  of  these  dialects  we  know  vrith  tolerable  precision.  The  dialect  of  T& 
'AlMlin  seems  to  differ  considerably  from  all  the  rest ;  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  is. 
however,  divided,  aa  regards  language,  amongst  a  multitude  of  local  aialects.  Amongst 
thew,  that  of  Urmia  has  become  the  most  important,  since  American  missionaries  have 
ionned  a  new  llterarr  language  out  of  it.  Moreover,  the  Roman  Propaganda  has  print- 
ed books  in  two  of  the  Neo-Syriac  dialects.  All  these  dialects  exhibit  a  complete 
transformation  of  the  ancient  type,  to  a  degree  incomparably  greater  than  is  the  case, 
for  example,  with  Mandssan.  '  In  particular,  the  ancient  vertial  tenses  have  almost 
entirely  disappeared,  but  have  been  successfuLy  replaced  by  new  forms  derived  from 
participles.  There  are  also  other  praiseworthy  innovadons.  The  dialect  of  Tfir  'A  bdin 
has,  for  instance,  again  coined  a  definite  article.  Bv  means  of  violent  contractions  and 
phonetic  changes  some  of  these  dialects,  particularly  that  of  Urmia,  have  acquired  a 
euphony  scarcely  known  in  any  other  of  the  Semitic  languages,  with  their  Uridentia 
aruidaatiaque  ^lerba  (Jerome).  These  AramKaos  have  all  adopted  a  motley  crowd  of 
foreign  words,  from  the  Arabs,  Kurds,  and  Turks,  on  whoM  borders  they  iive  and  oT 
whose  languafnes  they  can  often  speak  at  least  one. 

Arabic — The  southern  group  of  Semitic  languages  consists  of  Arabic  and  Etfai. 
opic.  Arabic,  again,  b  subdivided  into  the  dialects  of  the  larger  portion  of  Arabia  and 
thoseof  the  extreme  south  (the  Babiean,  etc.).  At  a  very  much  earlier  time  than  we  were 
but  iatelyiustifled  in  supposing,  someof  the  northern  Arabs  reduced  Iheir  language  to 
writing ;  for  travelers  have  quite  recently  discovered  in  the  nortliern  parts  or  th« 
Hlj&z  Inscriptions  In  a  strange  characler,  wliich  seem  to  have  been  written  Iobr 
'  '  The    character    resembles    the   Sabaan,    but    perhaps   represents 


1  earlier  stage    of    graphical  development.      These    inscriptions  have   been    called 
Thiunudic,"  Decause  they  were  found  in  the  country  of  the  ThaniM  ;  but  this  desig- 
nation la  scarcely  a  suitable  one,  because  during  the  period   when  the  power  of   the 


Thamtid  was  at  its  height,  and  when  the  buildings  mentioned  in  the  Koran  were  be^'n 
in  the  rocks,  the  language  of  this  country  was  Naoattean  (see  above).  Unfortunately  llie 
initcriptioDS  hitherto  discovered  are  sll  short,  and  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  and 
consequently  furnish  but  little  materia!  to  the  student  of  languages.  But  there  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  they  are  written  in  on  Arabic  dialect.  The  treatment  of  the  denials, 
amongst  other  things,  \s  a  sufficient  proof  of  this.  At  least  in  one  point  they  bear  a 
striking  resemblance  to  Hebrew ;  they  have  the  article  ha  (not  hal,  as  we  might  cxpectl. 
It  is  possible  that  the  tribes  living  on  Arabian  soil  which  are  regarded  In  the  Old  Testa- 
ment as  nearly  related  to  Israel — that  is,  the  Ismaelltes,  the  Midianltes,  and  even  the 
Edomilea,  may  have  spoken  dialects  occupyinff  a  middle  position  l>ctween  Ambic  and 
Hebrew.  They  are  perhaps  traces  of  some  such  intermedlale  link  that  have  been  prc- 
'served  to  ua  in  these  inscriptions. 

Tiie  numerous  inscriptions  scattered  over  the  northwest  of  Arabia,  especially  over 
lie  wild  and  rocky  district  of  Ssfa,  near  Damascus,  probably  date  from  a  later  period. 
They  are  written  in  peculiar  characters,  which,  it  would  seem,  are  likewise  related  to 
those  used  by  the  HabKans.  They  are  all  of  them  short  and  indistinct,  scratched  hur- 
riedly and  irregularly  upon  unhewn  stone.  What  we  at  present  uadetstand  of  thenh— 
they  consist  almost  entirely  of  pr  jper  nnmes— is  owing  in  nearly  every  case  to  tiie  Itw 

Senuity  of  Halfivy.  In  matters  of  detail,  however,  much  still  remains  uncertain.  To 
ecipher  them  with  absolute  certainty  will  no  doubt  always  be  Impossible  on  account  of 
their  careless  execution.  These  inscriptions  are  probably  the  work  of  Arab  eralgranls 
from  tbe  south. 

Duriug  the  whole  period  of  the  preponderance  of  Aramaic  this  langu^e  exercised 
a  great  inBuence  upon  the  vocabulary  of  the  Arabs.  The  more  carefully  we  In- 
vestigate the  more  clearly  does  it  appear  tliat  numerous  Arabic  words,  used  foi 
Ideas  or  objects  which  presuppose  a  certain  degree  of  civilisation,  are  borrowed  froni 


.)glc 


tlic  Aramteans.  Hence  the  civiliziag  Influecce  of  their  northern  neighbors  must  hare 
been  verj'  slroagl j  felt  b;  the  Arabs,  and  contributed  in  no  small  measure  to  prepara  , 
Ihera  forplaying  bo  Important  a  part  in  Ihe  history  of  the  world 

The  Koran  and  Islam  raised  Arabic  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  principal  lauguagee 
of  the  world.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Koraish  the  Bedouins  subjected  half  tlie 
trorld  to  iMth  their  dominion  and  their  faith.  Thus  Arabic  acquired  the  additional 
character  of  a  sacred  language.  But  soon  it  became  evident  tlist  not  nearly  all  the 
Arabs  spoke  a  laDgiiagc  precisely  identical  with  tlie  classical  Arabic  of  the  poets.  The 
north-western  Arabs  played  a  particularly  important  part  during  the  period  of  the 
Omayyads.  The  ordinary  speech  of  Mecca  and  Medina  was,  as  we  bsve  seen,  no 
longer  quite  so  primitive  as  that  of  the  desert.  To  (his  may  be  added  that  the  military 
expeditions  brought  those  Arabs  who  spolce  the  claastcal  language  into  contact  with 
tribes  from  out-of-the-wsy  districts,  such  as  'Om&n,  Bahrain  (Bahrein),  and  parUcuIarly 
the  north  of  Yemen.  The  fact  that  numbers  of  foreigners,  on  passing  over  to  Islam, 
bei^ama  rapidly  Arablzed  was  also  little  calculated  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the  language. 
Finally,  the  violent  Internal  and  external  commotions  whicli  were  produced  by  the  great 
events  of  that  time,  and  stirred  the  whole  nation,  probatily  accelerated  linguistic 
change.  In  an^  case,  we  know  from  good  tradition  that  even  In  the  Ist  ceutury  of  the 
Flight  the  distinction  between  correct  and  incorrect  speech  was  quite  perceptible. 

About  the  end  of  the  2d  cenlury  the  system  of  Arabic  grammar  was  conslructed, 
aad  never  underwent  any  essential  modification  in  later  times.  The  theory  as  to  how 
one  should  express  one's  self  was  now  definitely  fixed.  The  majority  of  those  Arabs 
who  lived  beyond  the  limits  of  Arabia  already  diverged  tar  from  thui  standai^  ;  and 
in  particular  the  final  vowels  which  serve  to  indicate  cases  and  moods  were  no  lunger 
pronounced.  This  change,  by  which  Arabic  lost  one  of  its  priaciptti  sdvaDtages. 
was  no  doubt  hastened  by  the  fact  that  even  in  the  classical  style  such  tennl nations 
were  omitted  whenever  the  word  stood  at  the  end  of  a  sentence'  (in  pause)  ;  and  in 
.  the  living  language  of  the  Arabs  this  dividing  of  sent«nceB  is  very  frequent,  Uenca 
people  were  already  quite  accustomed  to  forms  without  grammatical  terminations. 

Ethiopic. — In  Abyssinia,  tod,  and  in  the  neighboring  countries,  we  find  languages 
which  bear  a  certain  resemblance  to  Arabic  The  Geez  or  Ethiopic  proper,  the  lan- 
Eua^c  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aks&ro,  was  reduced  to  writing  at  an  early  date. 
To  jodge  by  the  few  passages  communicated  by  8alt,  the  back  of  the  inscription  of 
JEitanas,  king  of  Aksum  about  SjO,  exhibits  writing  in-  the  Sabsan  language,  which 
appears  to  prove  that  the  development  of  the  Oeez  character  out  of  the  Sabiean,  and  the 
elevation  of  Geez  to  the  rank  of  a  literary  language,  must  have  taken  place  after  the  year 
85).  The  oldest  monuments  of  this  language  which  are  known  with  certainty  are  the 
two  great  inscriptions  of  T&zenli,  a  heathen  king  of  AksQm  datius  from  about  000. 
Hitherto  our  acquaintance  with  these  inscriptions  has  been  derived  from  very  imper- 
fect drawings ;  but  they  amply  sufHce  to  show  that  we  have  here  the  same  language 
as  that  In  which  the  Ethiopic  Bible  is  written,  with  the  very  same  exact  indication  of 
the  vowela— a  point  In  which  Ethiopic  has  an  advantage  over  all  other  Bemiltc 
cli^iracteis.  Who  Introduced  this  vocalization  Is  unknown.  tVhcii  the  above-mentioned 
iu'wriptionB  were  made  the  Bible  bad  probably  been  already  translated  into  Gees 
from  the  Greek,  perhaps  in  part  by  Jews;  for  Jews  and  Christians  were  at  that  time 
actively  competing  with  one  another,  both  in  Arabia  and  in  Abyssinia  ;  nor  were  the 
former  unsuccessful  in  making  proselytes.  The  missionaries  who  gave  the  Bible  lo 
Ihe  Abyssinians  must,  at  least  fn  some  cases,  have  spoken  Aramaic  as  Iheir  mother- 
tongue,  fur  this  alone  can  explain  the  fact  that  in  the  Ethiopic  Bible  certain  relig- 
ious conceptions  are  expressed  by  Aramaic  words.  During  the  following  centuries 
various  works  were  produced  by  the  Abysainians  in  this  language  ;  they  were  all,  so 
far  as  we  are  able  to  Judge,  of  a  more  or  less  theological  character,  almost  Invariably 
translations  from  Ibe  Greek.  We  cannot  say  with  cert^nty  wlieu  Gocz  cessed  to  m 
the  language  of  the  people,  but  it  was  probably  about  a.  thousand  years  ago.  From 
the  time  when  tho  Abyssinian  kingdom  was  reconflituted,  towards  the  end  of  the  13lh 
century,  by  the  so-called  Solomonian  dynasty  (which  was  of  southern  origin),  the 
language  of  the  court  and  of  the  Government  was  Amharic  ;  but  Geez  remained  tha 
ecclesiastical  and  lilerarjj  language,  and  Geez  literature  even  showed  a  certain  activ- 
ity In  numerous  translations  from  those  Arabic  and  Coptic  works  which  were  in  use 
amongst  the  Christiana  of  Egypt ;  besides  these  a  few  original  writings  were  composed — 
namely,  lives  of  saints,  hymus,  etc.  Thistiterary  condition  lasted  till  modern  times.  The 
language,  which  had  long  become  extinct,  was  by  no  means  invariably  written  In  a  pure 
form ;  indeed,  even  in  manuscripts  of  more  ancient  works  we  And  many  tiuguistic 
corruptions,  which  have  crept  in  partlv  through  mere  carelessness  nni  ignorance,  partly 
through  the  influence  of  tlie  later  dialects.  On  points  of  detail  wc  are  stiti  sometimes' 
left  in  doubt,  as  we  possess  no  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  older  period.  This  renders 
it  all  the  more  Important  that  the  ancient  and  authentic  inscriptions  upon  the  monu- 
ments of  Aks&m  should  be  accurately  published. 

Gbbz  Is  more  nearly  related  to  Snbffinn  than  to  Arabic,  though  scarcely  to  such  a  ' 
degree  as  we  might  expect.  The  historical  intercourse  between  the  Sabfeans  and  the 
people  of  AksGm  does  not,  however,  prove  that  those  who  spoke  Gliz  were  simpiv  a 
colony  from  Sabffia  :  '■"•  language  may  be  descended  from  an  extinct  cognate  dialec>- 


of  south  Arabia,  or  maj  have  arisen  from  a  mingling;  of  several  dialects.  And  this 
colonization  in  Africa  probably  began  much  sooner  than  Is  usually  supposed.     In  cer- 

■  tain  respects  Geez  represents  a  more  modern  stage  of  development  than  Arabic  ;  we  may 
dte  as  instances  tbe  loss  of  some  inflectional  terminations  and  of  the  ancient  paasivo,  the 
cbange  of  the  aspirated  deutals  Into  sibilants,  etc.  In  the  luauuscripls,  eapeclally 
those  of  later  da^,  man;  letters  are  confounded — namely,  A,  h,  and  kA,  t  and  »h,  g 
and  d ;  this,  however,  is  no  dodbt  due  only  to  tbe  Influence  of  the  modem 
dialects.  -  To  this  same  influence,  and  Indirectly,  perhaps,  ia  that  of  tbe  Hamitic 
languages,  we  may  ascribe  the  very  hard  sounti  now  given  to  certain  lettera,  k,  t , 
f,  and  d,  in  the  reading  of  Qeez.  The  last  two  arc  at  present  pronounced  some 
thing  like  U  and  U  (the  German  f).  A  peculiar  advantage  possessed  by  Geez 
and  by  all  Ethioplc  languages,  is  the  sharp  distinction  between  the  imperfect  and 
tbe  guDJunctive :  in  the  former  a  vowel  is  inserted  after  the  first  radical-^a  forma- 
tion of  which  there  seems  to  be  traces  in  the  dialect  of  Mahiu,  and  wlilch  is  also  believed 
to  &ave  existed  ia  Asavrian.  Qcez  lias  no  defloitc  article,  but  is  very  rich  in  particles. 
In  the  ease  with  which  it  joins  sentences  together  and  In  its  freedom  as  to  the  order  of 
words,  it  resembles  Aramaic.  The  vocabulary  Is  but  Imperfectly  known,  sa  the  theo- 
logical literature,  which  la  for  the  most  part  very  arid,  supplies  us  with  comparatively 
few  espressions  that  do  not  occur  in  the  Bible,  whereas  the  more  modem  worka  borrow 
their  pnraseology  in  part  from  the  spoken  dialects,  particularly  Amharlc  With  regan] 
to  Uie  vocabulary,  Geez  has  much  in  common  with  (be  other  Semitic  tongues,  but  at  tbe 
same  time  possesses  many  words  peculiar  to  Itself  ;  of  these  a  considerable  proporrion 
may  be  of  Hamitic  origin.  Even  some  grammatical  phenomena  seem  to  Indicate  Uamiiic 
Inffuence  ;  for  instance,  the  very  frequent  use  oC  the  gerundive,  a  feature  which  baa 
tKCome  still  more  prominent  In  the  modern  dialects,  placed  as  they  are  la  yet  closer 
contact  with  the  Hamitic.  We  must  not  suppose  that  the  ancient  Inhaliilants  of 
Alufim  were  of  pure  Semitic  blood.  The  Immigration  of  the  Scmitca  from  Arabia 
was  in  all  probabilitv  a  slow  process,  and  under  such  circumstances  there  Is  every  reaiion 
to  assume  that  they  largely  Intermingled  with  the  aborigines.  Tliis  opinloa  seems  to  l>e 
confirmed  bv  antliropotogical  facta. 

Very  different  Is  the  case  with  Auharic,  a  language  of  which  the  domain  extends 
from  (he  left  bank  of  the  TakkasS  into  regions  far  to  tLe  south.  Aiihou^  by  no  means 
the  only  language  spoken  In  these  countries,  it  always  tends  to  displace  those  foreign 
tongues  which  surround  it  and  with  which  it  Is  Interspersed.  We  here  refer  especially 
to  tne  Agaw  dialects.  Although  Amharic  iins  been  driven  back  by  the  invasions  of  Lha 
Oalla  tribes,  It  lias  already  compensated  itself  to  some  extent  for  tiiia  loss,  as  the  Yedju 

.  and  Wollo  Oultas,  who  penetrated  Into  eastern  Abyssinia,  have  adopted  it  as  tlieir 
language.  With  the  exception,  of  course,  of  Arabic,  no  Semitic  tongue  is  spoken  bv  so 
large  a  number  of  human  beings  as  Amharic.  The  very  fact  that  the  Agaw  lan- 
guages are  being  gradually,  and,  as  it  were,  before  our  own  eyes,  alMortfed  by  Amharic, 
makes  it  appear  probable  that  this  language  must  be  spoken  chiefly  by  people  who  ara 
not  of  Semitic  race.  This  suppoaitioa  is  conflrmed  by  a  study  of  the  language  itself. 
Amharic  has  diverged  from  tiie  ancient  Semitic  type  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  any  of 
the  dialects  which  we  have  hitherto  enumerated.  Many  of  the  old  formations  preserved 
in  Oeez  are  completely  modified  in  Amharic.  Of  the  feminine  forms  there  remain  but 
a  few  traces  ;  and  that  Is  the  case  also  with  the  ancient  plural  of  Ihs  noun.  The 
strangest  innovations  occur  In  the  personal  pronouns.  And  certainly  not  more  than  half 
the  vocabulary  can  without  Improbabilitv  be  mode  to  correspond  with  that  of  the  other 
Semitic  languaeea.  lu  this,  as  also  In  the  grammar,  we  must  leave  out  of  account  all 
that  is  borrowed  from  Geez,  which,  as  being  the  ecclesiastical  tongue,  exercises  a  great 
influence  everywhere  in  Abyssinia.  On  the  other  hand,  we  must  make  allowance  for 
tbe  fact  that  in  this  language  the  very  considerable  phonetic  modifications  often  produce 
a  total  cbiinge  of  form,  so  that  many  words  which  at  first  have  a  thoroughly  foreign  «p. 
penrance  prove  on  further  examination  to  be  but  the  regular  development  of  words  with 
which  we  are  already  acquainted.  But  the  most  striking  deviations  occur  in  the  syntax. 
Things  which  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  usual  or  even  universal  in  the  Senkitic 
languages,  such  as  the  plocing  of  the  verb  before  the  subject,  of  the  governing  noun 
before  the  genitive,  and  of  the  attributive  relative  clause  after  its  substantive,  are  here 
totally  reversed.  Words  which  are  marked  as  genitives  by  the  prefliing  of  the  re!a. 
tive  particle,  and  even  whole  relative  clauses,  are  treated  as  one  word,  and  are  capable 
of  having  the  objective  aufQz  added  to  them,  tt  is  acarccly  going  too  far  to  say  that 
a  person  who  has  learned  no  SemlLic  language  would  have  less  difficulty  in  mastering  the 
Amharic  construction  than  one  to  whom  Sie  Semitic  Bynlai  is  familiar.  What  here 
appears  contrary  to  Semitic  analogv  is  sometimes  the  rule  in  Agaw.  Hence  it  ia  ptt>b- 
able  that  in  this  case  tribes  originally  Hamilic  rt-tained  their  former  modes  of  thought 
and  expression  after  they  had  adopted  a  Semitic  speectt,  and  that  they  modified  their 
new  language  accordingly.  And  it  is  not  certain  that  the  partial  Semltlxation  of  the 
aoutbcrn  diatricls  of  Abyssinia  (which  hod  scarcely  any  connection  with  the  dvilliation 
of  Aksiim  during  its  best  period)  was  entirely  or  even  principally  due  to  influences 
from  the  north.  See  Ernest  Kenan's  interesting,  thou^  not  always  trustworthy  Hitloirt 
Oinirah  det  Languei  Semititfuei  and  ComparatttM  Grammar  of  ths  SemUio  Language 
(1890) ;  also  the  special  articles.  Afkican  Lanodaok.8  ;  Arabian  Lamouaqb  and  f  itbb- 
ATUiiB;  AiiAM.BA;  AitAMAic;  AsBYBiA  ;  Babyi.on  ;  ETHIOPIA  ;  Jkws  ; Phehicia;  Syiuac. 
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I  HATI0V8  or  Shbkites.  Tho  different  natioos  generally  comprised 
tmaer  luis  nauK.',  viz.,  the  Aasyrlanfi,  tlie  Chaldeaoa  or  BabyloniaiiH,  tlie  Syrians,  Plteni- 
cisas,  Hebrews,  Aratw,  aod  EUiioplans,  are  all  treated  specially  in  the  course  of  this 
vork  :  It  only  remains  here  (o  add  a  few  observations  on  the  cuaracteristics  ascribed  to 
them  all  la  common,  and  on  the  influence  they  have  exercised  upon  the  Malory  tmd 
dKvelopmeQl  ol  humaaity.  As  regards  the  Unguage,  the  poverty  of  the  infiections,  the 
well-n^h  absolute  impossibility  of  expressing  atutract  ideas,  tlie  general  absence  ot 
compound  verbs  and  substantives,  and  the  primitive  state  of  the  syntax  In  the  Sliemltic, 
as  contrasted  with  the  wealth  and  vigor  of  the  Aryan,  have  been  noticed  in  the  previous 
article.  From  this  arises,  as  an  almost  natural  consequence,  the  general  inferiority  of 
Hliemitic  liteniture  to  what  we  emphatically  call  "  classical  lileralure."  Certain  most' 
important  forms  of  Judo-Qermanic  poetry,  for  instance,  are  completely  wanting  in  the 
Shemitlc,  such  as  the  epopee  and  the  dnimfl ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  the  peculiar 
ancient  form  of  Arabic  poctty— the  Easlda— and  the  grand  bursts  of  pathos  found  In  the 
religious  books  of  the  Hebrews  are  vainly  sought  In  Indo-European  literature.  Again, 
a  primitive  state  of  law  seems  to  have  developed  arnong  the  Aryan  nations,  the  chief 
cluract«Tistic  of  which  was  a  -  ->cognltIon,  albeit  a  dim  enough  one,  of  individual  rights, 
in  as  far  aa  they  did  not  war  against  the  complex  unity  of  the  "atata''  With  the 
Bhemites,  in  the  absence  of  that  talent  for  organization  and  condllatlon  wbich  is  so 
easential  a  mark  of  the  Indo-Europeans,  we  find  either  a  patriarchal,  an  anardjical,  or  a 
dcspolical  kind  of  government.  Science  and  philosophy,  in  the  larger  sense  of  the 
word,  are  the  almost  exclusive  property  of  the  Aryans.  The  Inferiority  of  the  Sbemiies 
in  these  respects,  however,  la  amply  counterbalanced  by  the  sublime  place  they  take  aa 
the  ethical  teachers  of  all  humanity.  How  the  hard  and  narrow  egotism  which,  not 
quite  unjustly,  is  ascribed  to  them  ever  came  to  bear  and  ripen  l£ose  grand  moral 
maxims  with  which  we  meet  in  the  earliest  Jewish  records,  ana  which,  wrought  up  to 
their  purest  ideaUsm,  form  the  shining  glory  of  the  New  Testament,  is  a.  problem  of 
which  some  seek  the  solution  in  a  peculiar  inlainty  of  character  inherent  in  the  Bliemitic 
races;  while  otheis  account  for  it  by  direct  "inspiration:"  The  same  may  be  said  of 
that  monotheism  which  belonged,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  Hebrews  out  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  It  is  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  describe,  as  Kenan  does,  the 
Semites  indiscriminately  as  monotheists.  Babylon  and  Assyria,  and  Syria  or  Phenicia, 
and  the  anle-Islamic  Arabs,  were  neither  more  nor  less  polvtheistfc  than  the  early  or 

Sisent  inhabitants  of  India.  And,  we  may  well  add,  not  before  Uie  return  from  the 
bylouiau  exile  are  the  Jews  themselves,  as  a  body,  to  be  considered  as  real  monotbe- 
ists.  But  ever  since,  both  they,  and,  from  the  time  of  Mohammed,  the  Arabe,  have  been 
the  reprcaentattves  of  a  more  austere  and  exclusive  dogma  of  the  unity  of  the  godhead 
tlian  a  great  port  of  the  civilized  world  has  found  good  to  accept  up  to  this  day. 

irrMTTrtT  PT.tntAT..  TheBhetntticlanguages,  pariicularly  the  Hebrew,  often  use  the 
plunl  where  other  languages  only  make  use  of  the  singular.  This  is  pariicularly  the 
rase  in  terms  of  space  and  time — their  vastnees  being  conceived,  so  to  say,  as  a  multi- 
plicity. Thus  certain  regions,  like  heaven — which,  through  the  influence  of  Ibe  Bible 
Lioguage,  is  also  with  us  sometlmee  used  ^uraMUr — the  expanse  of  water;  further,  the 
place  at  a  person's  bead  or  feet,  or  even  certain  limbs  of  the  body  (conceived  as  apace), 
like  neck,  face,  etc. ;  or,  again,  periods  of  times,  like  youth,  age,  life,  and  special  lotting 
qualities  or  states,  like  barrenness,  blindness,  mercifulnesa,  and  the  like,  arc  put  in 
plural  number,  where  we  have  the  singular  only.  It  is  further  applied  to  might  and 
Strength,  as  consistine  originally  of  a  multiplicity  of  elements  of  power.  This  is  par- 
ticularly ahown  in  tlie  word  Etohim  (q.v.),  =  a  unity  of  many  "mights"— i.e.,  the 
Supreme  Being.     The  false  conclusions  as  to  the  plurality  of  the  Divine  Persons  being 

firoved  by  this  word  are  best  refuted  by  the  occurrence  of  the  plural  in  the  word  Master 
Adon),  Lord  (Baal),  when  these  stand  unmistakably  for  a  single  human  individual. 

EB3SXhXOVXS.,  ■  river  of  Tirgiria,  the  largest  tributary  to  the  Potomac,  drains  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valley  between  the  Bine  ridge  and  the  principal  range  of  the 
ADegbanies.  It  rises  In  two  branches  near  the  center  of  the  stale,  and  runs  n.e.  to  the 
Potomac,  170  m.,  being  navigable  for'emall  boats  100  miles.  In  the  war  of  1861-65  this  ■ 
Tslley  was  the  scene  o?  numerous  conflicts,  was  successively  occupied  by  the  opposing 
armies,  and  finally  laid  waste  by  Oen.  Sheridan  in  the  autumn  of  1864. 

BHESAinWAH,  a  borongh  In  Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.;  on  the  T^hlgh  Valley,  the  Pen  nay  1- 
vaniaand  the  Phfladelphla  and  Heading  railroads;  13  miles  n.  of  Pottsville,  the  co.  seat. 
It  contains  several  of  the  largeat  coal  mines  in  the  anthracite  region  and  many  cithers  in 
the  vicinity,  and  has  about  20  churches,  electric  light  and  electric  street  and  suburban 
railnwds,  high  achool  and  pnblic  school  libraries,  national  banks,  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  several  manufactories.    Pop.  'SO,  l&,ftl4. 

IHSHSIon,  William,  the  son  of  Thomas  Sbenstone  of  the  Leasowes,  Hales  Owen, 
Bhropahlra,  and  his  wife,  Anne  Penn,  was  born  there  in  the  year  1714.  In  1733  he  was 
Knt  (o  Pembinke  College,  Oxford.  While  there  he  devoted  himself  much  to  the  study 
of  English  poetry,  and  m  1737  be  published  without  bis  name  a  small  volume  of  mlscel- 
Isneous  vene.  Subsequently,  tor  some  years,  be  lived  In  a  somewhat  vagrant  way,  yet 
without  ceaslngto  cultivate  his  talent.  In  1741  appeared  his  Jvdgvienl  of  Hmailx*; 
and  next  year  Tht  SehoolmiHm*.  the  work  by  which  chiefly  he  continues  to  be  remem- 
bered     In  1749.  hla  parents  being  dead,  he  established  himself  ou  his  properly  oi  the 
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Leuowes,  where  he  (faeDC«forth  conllnued  to  reside.  HebusiedhlmBelfwlth  Undscapei 
mrdeniDg,  and  Buch  was  his  Buccew  in  beautifvitig  his  little  eatate,  that  it  attracted  Tisi- 
fon  from  oil  quart«ra,  and  brought  him  more  fame  than  his  poetry.  Be  was  thus,  how- 
ever, led  into  seriouB  pecuniary  embuTagsments,  from  which,  on  Feb.  11,  1TS3,  a  putrid 
fever  relieved  bim. 

T/n  SehoUmittrat,  which  has  secured  for  its  author  a  pennanent  if  humble  place 
amaeg  Engliab  poeta,  ia  written  in  tlie  stanza  and  antique  manner  of  Spenser's  Phiry 
Qui^n;  ana  in  liie  contrast  between  Ibe  stateliness  of  the  veiucle,  and  the  familiar  and 
homely  quality  of  the  subject,  with  the  CTaphic  truth  of  its  treatment,  there  ia  a  singu- 
lar source  of  charm.  The  other  works  of  Shenstone  are  for  the  most  part  quite  insignifl- 
cant;  but  big  Patlorai  Ballad  has  touches  of  exquisite  tenderness  and  truth  of  sentimeitt 
expressed  in  a  simple  and  appropriate  melody. 

SEBOL  (LXX.  Sadet.  TAanate*.  Vu!g.  It^iri},  a  Hebrew  term  of  verv  frequent  occur- 
rence (63  times)  lu  the  Old  Testajnent,  and  rendered  by  the  authorised  version:  grave, 
helt,^r  pit.  Its  derivation  is  doubtful:  while  some  connect  It  with  a  root,  denoting  to 
•eek,  others  derive  it  from  a  root,  "to  dig  out,"  "to  hollow"  (compare  Qerm.  HSU).  The 
use  of  the  word  in  the  original  would  seem  to  prove  a  great  fluctuation  of  the  dogma 
respecting  the  world  to  come,  during  the  vorioua  periods  represented  in  the  special  purts 
of  the  Bible.  Bometimesit  do^s stand  unmistakably  for  "  tomb,"  although  our  noiions 
of  an  artiflclally  prepared  grave  do  not  originally  l>elong  to  it;  at  other  hmes,  it  is  the 
ahode  of  diseralMdied  spiciis,  wlieihcr  good  or  evil  It  is  the  place  where  thedeadgo  to 
he  united  with  their  "  people,"  their  "  ancestors,"  friends,  ana  all  the  departed.  It  was 
pheed  in  the  center  of  the  earth,  or  below  tha  ocean,  and  was  a  dismal  dark  {ilace,  like 
Oie  Orcus,  or  Tartarus.  It  had  gates  and  bars,  it  has  chambers,  valleys,  and  rivers,  and 
its  inliabitants— tlio  shadows— (r(pAoin»= feeble  ones),  who  ordinarily  en^y  deep  repose 
in  this  "  reign  of  silence,"  are  troubled  by  being  called  up  to  the  surface,  or  tremblB  at 
tlM  arrival  of  some  great  tyrant.  As  the  receptacle  of  all  things,  it  contains  the  shadows 
even  of  trees  and  kingdoms.  It  Is  described  as  all-devouring.  remorMlew,  and  iuMti- 
able.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  an  Idea— however  Y^m»—it  not  of 
immorlalitT,  In  the  modern  sense,  yet  of  some  state  after  life  among  tlie  Hebrews,  e' 


.„,  ...  ,^  J,  and  taught  them  at  Boston  ;  ..„ 

assistant  to  Prof.  Silliman  at  Yale  two  years,  and  lecturar  on  natural  history,  1830-47 ; 
profes-sor  of  ciiemistry  aud  natural  history,  Amherst,  1845-53;  in  the  medical  college  at 
Charleston,  B.  C,  1854-61 ;  professor  of  natural  history  agua  at  Amherst  from  lm\  to 
the  present  time.  Prof.  B.  formed  at  Amherst  a  remarkMily  fine  collectiontrf  mloefBla 
and  meteorites  ;  and  is  author  of  a  treatise  on  mmeralogy,  a  report  on  the  geologv  of 
Connecticut,  and  many  scientific  papers.     He  d.  1886. 

BHEPAXD,  THOiua,  1600-49 ;  b.  England ;  graduated  at  Emanuel  coll^,  Cam 
bridge,  1637;  became  a  preacher  and  was  silenced  for  non-conformity;  arrived  at  Bos- 
ton, 1685;  aided  in  estaiilisbing  Harvard  college,  1SS6,  and  became  pastor  of  the  church 
InCambridgeasaucceasorottheliev,  Thomas  Hooker,  after  whom  be  was  esteemed  the 
most  learned  theologian  in  New  England.  Amoug  his  writings  published  during  his 
life  are:  Neto  Bnglanif  LametOalionfor  Old  EnglanSt  Errort;  The  Sound  Btliever;  and 
Tlieta  Saibatiea.  He  left  also  numerous  U3.  works — some  of  which  have  been  pub- 
liaticd  in  England — and  an  autohlograpliy,  first  printed  at  Cambridge,  1882.  An  edftion 
of  his  works,  in  Svols.,  was  published  in  Boston,  1B5S. 

BEEPABD,  William,  1737-1817;  b,  Mass.;  was  capt  under  air  Jeffrey  A mheret 
through  the  French  war,  and  daring  the  revolution  took  part  In  23  engagements;  becahe 

.  * .  w...a-ij  M —     ..  ..a a  defended  the  arsenal  at  Springfield 

j.gen,  of  militia;  was  a  member  of 
t  congress  1797-1808.    In  his  old  age  he  was  veiy 

SSEPHERD-KIVaB,    See  Htkshos. 


lurougn  lue  r  rencn  war,  ana  annogMie revolution  looK  part  tnai:^ 
a  farmer  at  Wesifleld,  Mass. ;  as  brig.gen.  of  militia  defended  tht 
in  the  Shays  insurrection,  and  was  uterward  maj.gen,  of  milll 
the  executive  council  1788-ftO,  and  of  congress  17S7-1808.    In  h 


XED'S  DOG,  OR  SHEBP  Doo,  the  most  useful  and  valuable  of  all  kindsof  d(^. 
and  universally  employed  by  shepherds  throughout  Europe,  and  in  the  countries  colonized 
from  Europe,  and  also  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  to  assist  them  in  the  tending  of  their  flocks. 
Without  it  the  shepherd  would  be  utterly  incapable  of  taking  care  of  the  great  number 
of  sheep  often  under  his  charge;  and  the  expense  of  keeping  the  requisite  number  of 
sbepberds  would  fur  more  than  take  away  the  profits  of  sheep-farming.  That  the  dog 
was  employed  in  the  tending  of  sheep  in  very  ancient  times  we  learn  from  the  allusion 
to  the  dogs  of  the  jUxk  in  Job  zsx.  1.  Bufion  imagined  the  shepherd's  dog  to  be  the 
original  of  allihe  domesticated  dogs;  but  was  unable  to  assign  any  good  reason  for  such  an 
opinion.  Tbe  shepherd's  dog  exhibits  nearly  the  same  characters  in  all  parts  of  Europe, 
although  there  are  slight  diversities  in  different  countries,  as  between  that  of  England 
and  that  of  Scotland,  there  known  as  the  eiMie.  It  is  of  middling  size-nliffereDces  of 
size,  however,  being  among  the  characteristics  of  different  races;  of  ratherslender  form, 
<vith  a  pretty  sharp  miuzle,'  tbe  ears  erect,  or,  in  some  races,  drooping  at  the  tip;  the 
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hair  (oft,  lone,  aluEg;,  uid  Bomevhst  waved:  tbe  lall  sli^Ily  peixlulous,  more  or  less 
Tecnrred,  Bnd  veryTiwhy;  the  feet  well  prolected  bv  hair,  so  as  lo  be  adapted  lor  rousk 
grouod.  The  eye  is  veiv  bright  and  intelligent,  although  the  ordinaTV  demrtinor  of  lue 
animal  is  remarkably  calm  and  quiet.  No  Kind  of  dog  is  more  intelligent,  and  perhaps 
none  BO  docile.  Its  ready  comprehenaion  of  the  meaning  of  ita  master,  its  prompt  obedi- 
ence to  hie  word  or  gesture,  its  eTident  knowledge  of  what  is  requisite  to  be  done,  and 
the  serricea  which  it  performs  can  never  be  observed  without  admiration.  A  aliepherd'a 
dog  exhibits  tlie  utmost  care  to  prevent  sheep  from  Btraying  off  the  r^,d  ^ong  which  tlicy 
are  being  driven,  and  sets  itself,  often  of  ita  own  accord,  to  watch  any  nite  or  gap  in  the 
fence,  or  goes  immedialety  to  brin^  back  stragglers.  It  is  equally  useful  on  the  bleak 
moor  or  wild  mountain,  readily  going  for  sheep,  and  bringing  them  from  a  distance 
Tbe  sheep  become  oerfectly  acquainted  with  it,  and  evidently  regard  it  as  a  friend,  and 
not  as  an  enemy,  althougii  the  appearance  of  auy  other  dog  would  alarm  them  at  onco. 
It  knows  the  sheep  of  the  Bock  it  is  required  to  attend,  and  even  In  a  crowded  market 
adroitly  separates  tliem  from  others  wiUii  which  they  have  become  mingled.  Its  remem- 
brance of  places  is  obviously  very  accurate;  and  a  dog  which  has  lound  great  dilfi- 
culty  in  conducting  sheep  through  crowded  thoroughfares  does  tbe  same  work  much 
better  on  subsequent  occasions.  The  intelUgence  oi  the  sliepherd's  dog  has  someiimea 
tieen  proved  in  a  very  remarkable  way  by  dishonest  masters  employing  tbem  to  steal 
sheep  1  the  master  merely  Indicating  by  some  sign  the  sheep  which  lie  wished  to  add  ij> 
his  own  flock,  and  leaving  tlie  dog  to  do  It  In  his  absence.  Bee  lllua.,  Hossk.  Doos, 
AHD  RABBrre.  vol.  Til. 

TIra  shepherd's  dog  is  often  crossed  with  other  kinds  of  dog,  and  particularly  with 
the  pointer  and  setter.  Dogs  are  thus  obtained  which,  whilst  capable  of  all  the  services 
raquiied  by  the  shepheid,  are  equally  capable  of  employment  in  the  pursuit  of  game. 

Thedn)e«r'*i&i{rls  very  oflenacross  between  theshepherd'sdogand  the  mastiff,  tbe   . 
foxhound,  the  pointer,  or  the  grBybound.     It  displays  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  thg 
(fcepherd's  dog,  and  if  too  frequently  very  different  from  it  in  Its  cruel  treatment  oC 
aheep,  the  faoJt  is  oiigiooUy  that  of  the  brutal  master. 

SEEfHESm  tUBEE,  CapnHa — formerly  TMatpi—Barta  •patUyHt,  an  annual  plant 
of  the  natural  order  crveifent,  a  moat  abundant  weed  in  gardens  and  coraflelos  in 
America,  and  remarkable  sa  one  of  ttie  few  plants  that  are  found  over  almost  the  whok 
world,  adapting  themselves  to  almost  all  soils  and  climates.  It  is  a  very  variable  plant, 
from  8  in.  to  Sit.  in  height,  with  root-leavea  more  or  leas  pinnatifld,  all  the  leaves  more 
or  leas  toothed,  and  rough  with  h^rs.  The  root-leaves  spread  closely  along  the  gronnd. 
The  flowers  are  white  and  diminutive.  The  pouch,  from  which  the  E^llsh  nsmeseema 
to  be  derived,  is  laterally  completed,  and  somewhat  heart-sh^»ed.  Tnis  is  a  troubto- 
some  weed  wliere  It  abounds. 

BHSPLXY  Okoboe  FoBfiTKB,  1610-78;  b.  Maine;  gradnated  at  Dartmouth  college, 
1837;  studied  law  at  Harvard  nnivenltyand  at  Portland,  practiced  law  at  Baneor  in 
1840.  He  was  U.  S.  district  attorney  under  Fres.  Polk,  residing  in  Portland,  and  filled 
the  offlce  until  1861.  In  the  war  of  1861-1865  he  wai  col.  12th  Me.  vols.,  afterwards 
commanded  a  brigade  In  Gen.  Butler's  expedition.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
city  of  New  Orleans  and  appointed  military  governor  of  Lonlslana;  held  a  similar  posi- 
tion in  Richmond  after  the  surrender  in  1866;  L'.  S.  circuit  judge,  first  circuit,  in  1866. 

BEEFFASD,  Elizabeth  Saka,  1880-62,  Engllah  author,  who  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
pnbllshed  under  the  pen-name  of  "E.  Beiier,'' the  novel  Charla  AuchaUr,  pronounced 
by  Benjamin  Disraeli  the  greatest  book  that  would  ever  be  written  on  music.  This 
was  followed  by  CounUrparti  (1B54);  AtmcM  a  Heraiixii  Rumimr;  two  inferior  novels 
entitled  Bfolrice  Reifnoldi  and  Tht  Diruble  Corontl ;  B  series  of  Juvenile  Stories,  and  several 
songs.  The  characters  in  her  books  are  people  prominent  In  her  day  in  music,  litera- 
ture, and  public  life,  barely  disguised  by  flctitiotis  names,  Seraphael  in  ChnrUt  JiulioltT 
being  easily  recognized  as  Hendelssobn.  See  articles  on  this  author  in  volumes  ix.  and 
X.  of  the  Atlantic  Monihly. 

8HSFFASS,  Jack  (1702-24),  a  noted  English  robber,  originally  a  carpenter,  but  began 
the  career  of  highwayman  in  1720.  His  history  has  been  popularized  by  a  painting  by 
ThombiU,  pantomimes,  a  history  of  him  by  De  Foe  (17M),  a  novel  by  Ainsworth  in  1839. 
He  was  hanged  at  Tyburn. 

8HXPTET,  tKi.1t  OP,  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Kent,  Insulated  from  tbe  main-land 
by  the  Swale,  an  arm  of  the  estuary  of  the  Medway,  is  0  m.  long,  and  4^  m.  broad.  In 
early  times  its  dimensions  were  much  greater,  but  the  sea  has  encroached  upon,  and  is 

Sraduaily  eatiug  away,  the  northern  shore,  which  is  lined  by  cliffs  of  London  clay,  from 
>  to  80  ft.  in  height.  The  church  of  Minster,  formerly  In  the  middle  of  the  island,  is 
now  on  the  n.  coast.  Great  numbers  of  interesting  fossils  are  found  imbedded  in  the 
London  clay,  of  which  the  whole  island  Is  composed.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  inhabi- 
tanW  are  massed  in  the  seaport  of  Sheemess  (q.v.).  Area  of  island  35  sq.  in. ;  pop.  '01, 
18,607. 

SEEpTOir  MALUI,  a  market  t  of  Somersetshire,  6  m.  e.s.e,  of  Wells.  It  Is  a  town 
of  considerable  antiquity,  and  is  mentioned  In  Domeadny  Soot  as  Sepeton.  Its  grammar- 
school,  fr«e  to  twelve  boys,  was  founded  in  1627.  Worsted  stockingB,  crape,  silk,  and 
vdvets  are  manufactured.    It  contains  several  large  breweries.    Pop.  '91,  .">.«». 
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,  D  oriental  beverage,  much  used  In  KohKDimed&n  coontries,  where  atimu- 
latlng  drinks  are  forbidden.  It  consists  of  the  iuices  of  various  fruits  dilutMl  witb 
water,  and  sweetened  exactly  in  the  wa;  in  wltlch  lemonade  is  made  in  Europe. 

UUBimHB,  a  market  t.  of  Dorsetshire,  on  the  river  Yeo,  IT  m.  n.n.w,  of  Dor- 
chester. The  Kinx's  school,  refounded  in.  1650,  is  on  the  site  of  Uie  old  monastic  schoal. 
The  town  was  a  bishop's  see  from  the  8tfa  to  the  llth  centnry. .  There  are  seTerat  glove 
manufactories  and  sllk-throwing  mills.     Fop.  '91,  fiOOl. 

8EEEBS00EE,  a  Co.  in  a.  Quebec,  consisting  of  the  townships  of  Ascot  and  Oxford; 
220  sq,  m. ;  pop.  '01,  16,068.  It  is  Intersected  by  the  Grand  Tmnk,  the  Quebec  Central, 
tlie  Canadian  Pacific,  and  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads.  It  Is  droned  by  the  river 
St.  Francis,  iiavlKg  valuable  water-power,  and  by  the  Hagog  and  other  small  lakes  and 
streams  in  the  w.  and  s.,  and  latie  Mempbremagog,  boraering  on  the  s.e.  Co.  scat, 
Sherbrooke. 

HHEBBEOOEE,  citv  and  co.  seat  of  Sherbrooke  co.,  Quebec,  Canada:  at  the  junction 
of  the  St.  Francis  and  Ma«og  rivers,  and  on  the  Boston  and  M^ne,  the  Canadian  Pacific, 
the  Quebec  central,  and  the  Grand  Trunk  railroads;  101  m.  e.  of  Montreal.  It  contains 
several  banks  and  insurance  companies,  is  the  seat  of  a  Roman  CathoUc  blabop,  and 
has  saw  and  grist  mills,  breweries,  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paper, 
machinery,  nannel  and  worsted  goods.  Iron  castings,  cigars,  corsets,  etc  Pop.  '91, 
10,110. 

SUlCBBmn,  a  CO.  in  e.  Minnesota,  having  the  Hlselsslpnl  river  for  tl«  s.  and  s.w. 
boundary;  434  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  6008,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  Is  intersected  by  the 
Gr«at  Northern  railroad.     Co.  seat.  Elk  lUver. 

SHKKE,  or  SHEB,  Ali,  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  1S26-T0;  In  180S  succeeded  hia  father. 
Dost  Mohammed,  on  the  throne.  His  reign  was  full  of  great  vielssltudes,  and  at  times 
was  hardly  more  than  nominal,  until  1S6B,  when  the  British  influence  restored  him  to 
full  power.  During  the  war  with  the  British,  tn  1S78,  Shere  All  left  his  country,  and 
took  refuge  among  the  Russians  In  Turkestan,  where  he  died. 

BUERISAir,  a  co.  In  n.w.  Kansas,  drained  by  the  Saline  river  in  the  8.,  Prairie  Dog 
creek  and  the  North  and  Soulb  forks  of  Solomon  river  traversing  it  latitndinall; ;  900 
sq.  ni.;  pop.  '90,  3733.     Co,  seat,  Hoxle. 

BBBSIDAH,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  Nebraska,  drained  by  Klobrara  rivar;  pop.  '90,  8687.  Co. 
■eat,  Rushvilie. 

BHEBUIAV,  Philit  Ubhst,  b.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Har.  6,  1681 ;  gisduated  at  West 
Point  In  18S3,  and,  being  assigned  to  the  infantry,  served  on  frontier  duty  in  Texas 
for  nearly  two  years,  and  in  Oregon,  ISDC-Ol.  Al  the  oonunencement  of  tike  civil  war 
he  was  appointed  quartennaster  of  the  army  of  s.w.  Hissouri,  and  in  April,  1803,  chief 
quartermBRter  of  the  western  department    In  Hay,  1863,  be  was  appointed  col.  of  the 


second  Michigan  volunteer  cavalry ;  was  conimiBsloned  brig.een,  of  volunleerg,  July  1, 
IBeS;  and  soon  afterward  was  put  in  command  of  the  llth  dfvUioa  of  the  army  of  the 
Ohio.    He  commanded  a  division  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland,  and  at  the  battle  of 


Slonc  river.  Dec.  SI,  1862,  saved  the  army  from  being  routed  by  his  Stubborn  resistance, 
for  which  he  was  made  maj.gen.  of  volunteer.  In  the  march  toward  Chattanooga  in 
186S.  he  was  very  active;  ana  in  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  though  swept  off  the  field 
by  ttie  breaking  of  the  lines,  he  recovered  himself  and  relumed  with  his  own  command 
and  some  other  troops  to  support  Qen.  Tbomas.  In  March,  1804,  he  was  called  to  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  by  Oea.  Grant.  He  was  given  command  of  the  cavaiir  corps, 
and  during  Hay,  June,  and  July,  besides  protecting  the  flanks  of  the  army  and  rccon- 
noilcrlng  tiie  enemy's  position,  was  Bucc^sfnliy  engaged  in  eighteen  different  actianii, 
In  Aug,.  1864.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Bhcnandoah;  and  soon 
afterward  of  the  middle  military  division,  gaining  several  successes  over  Oen.  Early, 
for  which  he  was  made  a  brig.gen.  of  the  U.S.  army,  and  in  the  following  November 
maj.gen.  After  completely  crushing  Early's  army,  he  desolated  the  wliole  rerion 
along  the  t^nka  of  the  James  river,  e^ctually  cutting  off  all  supplies  for  the  conf^er- 
ate  army  from  the  north.  He  then  made  a  detour  around  Richmond  Joined  Gen.  Grant's 
army  at  City  Pdnt,  whence  he  slarled  Har.  25,  1865,  to  strike  the  final  blow  for  the 
overthrow  of  Gen.  Lee'aarmyof  northern  Virginia.  Ho  fought  the  battle  of  Dinwiddic 
Court-House,  "Har.  81 ;  and  that  of  Five  Porks,  which  compelled  Lee  to  evacuate  Rl(di- 
mond  and  Petersburg.  April  1.  He  followed  these  victories  by  attacking  and  harasdng 
the  confederate  troops  during  their  flight,  which  led  to  the  surrender  of  Lee  at  Appo- 
mattox Court-House,  April  6,  1860.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  military 
division  of  the  s.w.,  June  8,  and  of  the  military  division  of  the  Gulf,  July  IT;  of  the 
department  of  the  Gulf ,  Aug.  15,  1866;  of  the  fifth  military  district,  luelndlng  Louisiana 
and  Texas,  Mar.  U,  1867;  and  of  the  department  of  tbe  Missouri,  vrith  headquarters  at 
fort  Leavenworth,  Sept.  13.  He  was  made  lieut.geu..  Mar.  4,  186S,  and  given  command 
of  the  division  of  the  Missouri,  including  the  departments  of  Dakota,  of  the  Hissoari,  of 
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n  the  retirement  of  Gen.  Shenuui   1883;  died  »t  Non- 
suit, Hub.,  Ang.  G,  1888.    See  Personal  MimaiTS  (2  vols.,  K.  Y.,  1SB8). 

BHIBIDAn,  RicBABD  Bbiublev  Butler,  son  of  ThomM  Sheridan,  ft  lectaier  on 
otMorv  and  elocatlon.  In  hia  day  of  some  notoriety;  wu  bora  at  DttUIn  im  Sept. 
1751,  in  due  coutbb  woh  sent  Ui  acliool  UiL-re,  aud  alttrwurd  removed  lo  liarruw.  no 
gave  so  promise  as  a  boy  of  the  brilliancy  lie  afierward  displayed  as  a  man,  being  pn>- 
nounced  a  liopelesa  dunce  by  all  bia  t^achera.  He  doca  noL  seem  to  have  been  brouslit 
up  lo  any  regular  empioyneoti  and  after  his  elopement  i\nd  mairiage  in  1773  witu  a 
Mias  Linley,  n  public  singer  of  great  beauty  and  accompllBbmeut,  liis  proopects  did  n<it 
seem  bright,  more  eapecially  as  ne  insisted,  on  a  point  of  priJe,  tlint  liis  wife  should  rivo 
up  her  profession.  As  tlie  readiest  resource  be  betook  himself  to  literature.  Tbe  lighter 
drama  was  the  sphere  which  attracted  him,  anil  in  Jau.,  ITTC.  his  first  comedy,  Tlte 
Sivait,  tras  produced.  Damned  oa  its  first  iippeanioce,  tlirougb  i;erlain  deficiencies  in 
the  acting,  Uiia  piece  oa  its  repetition  found  gradually  the  favor  with  the  public  which 
Its  wit  and  vivacity  deserved,  and  made  tlie  reputation  of  the  writer.  In  tbe  coune  o( 
the  year  following  Sheridan  followed  up  Ills  succesa  by  a  farce  of  do  very  great  merit, 
entitled  8t.  Patrieic't  Bay,  or-(A«  Scenting  LkuUnant,  and  a  second  comedy,  The  Dumina, 
amid  tbe  sparkling  dialogue  of  which  are  interspersed  some  songs  of  exquisite  merit.  He 
now  became  in  some  unexplained  manner — for  Uiougb  his  pieces  were  most  successful 
tbuy  could  scarcely  hare  brou^t  bun  the  necessary  lunda — part  proprietor  of  the  Drury 
Lane  theater;  and  in  1777  Mb  School  for  Scandal  was  produced  there.  Thia,  which  is  by 
much  bia  greatest  effort,  instantly  leaped  into  tbe  popularity  it  baa  ever  since  continued 
lo  retain.  His  other  works  tor  tbe  stage  were  the  inimitably  clever  farce.  lA*  Criiin 
(1779).  and,  after  a  long  interval.  The  Stranger  and  Piearro  (1709),  both  adapted  from  the 
German  of  Eolzebue.  During  this  interval  lie  waa  deeply  engaged  in  politics.  Slteri- 
dan's  wit  and  sprigbtlinesa  coruscated  In  society  as  brightly  as  they  did  in  bis  comedies; 
he  was  an  admirable  table-companion — over  a  bottle  the  best  of  tlien  living  good-fellows. 
With  Poz  and  his  wild  set  these  gifts  made  him  a  prime  faTorile;  and  through  the  influ- 
ence of  Foi  it  was  that  in  17%  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  theliorough  of 
Stafford,     la  his  politics  he  faithfully  followed  "*  ....  .     -  ... 

time  had  good  service  from  their  brilliant  recruit 
and  when  stirred  by  the  trumpet-call  of  a  great 
h  :ii'bta  of  noble  eloquence.  In  particular,  his  f 
ol  Warren  Hastings  (q.v.),  is  still  traditionally  re 
triumph  of  oratory  in  a  time  prolific  of  such  triumphs. 

In  1792  Sheridan  lost  his  wife;  and  three  years  after,  be  was  married  wdu  to  a  HisB 
Ugle,  who  brought  him  £0,000,  to  Sheridan  no  doubt  welcome,  though  txiaing  as  k  relief 
to  the  difflculUes  in  which  he  had  become  involved,  and  which  more  and  more  continued 
1(1  accumulate  upon  him.  Always  the  most  recklessand  improvident  of  mortals.hedid 
lio:  improve  witQ  time.  His  later  years  were  years  of  wretched  struggle,  of  which  debt, 
duns,  and  dissipation  may  furnish  a  convenient  allilerative  summarv.  His  health  fiuled 
him  with  bis  fortunes;  and  his  friends,  not  Qndine  him  in  his  sickniss  and  adversity 
quite  so  amusing  as  formerly,  naturally  failed  him  also— notably  and  shamefullv,  the 
priuce  recent,  whose  dull  brains  over  ihe  wine  cup  he  had  many  a  time  been  made  use 
of  to  brightnn.  Siimc  liononLble  exceptions  there  were,  aiuoug  whom  tlie  pools  Hogcrs 
and  Moore  may  be  mentioned  as  steadily  kind  to  him  to  Ihe  last.  He  died  in  London  on 
July  7, 1818.  in  his  6Sth  year. 

3«e  his  biography  by  Moore,  and  (for  a  just  and  delicate  appreciation  of  his  genluE^ 
Hazlitt's  Z«efura  on  1^  Gmtie  JA't-iitri ;  also,  Stahiforth's  edition  of  his  works  (1874). 

SHZSmUT,  Thomas,  1721-8^  ;  b.  near  Dublin  Ireland;  educated  at  Trinitycollega 
In  174S  he  entered  thedramatic  prof estslon.  played  hi  itrury  Lane  and  Covrnt  Onnlen; 
managed  the  Dublin  theater  until  1754,  when  a  political  riot  occurring  in  the  theater 
compelled  him  to  retire.  With  the  esception  of  one  or  two  brief  re-appearances  on  the 
stage,  the  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  as  a  lecturer  on  elocution  at  Oiford,  Cambridge,  and 
elsewhere.  He  puMished  a  Life  of  Steift,  a  dictionary,  and  lectures  on  reading  and 
elocution. 

BHESIF  (Arab,  noble),  designates,  among  Moslems,  a  descendant  of  Mohammed, 
through  his  daughter  Fatima  and  AIL  The  title  is  Inherited  both  from  the  paternal  and 
matenuU  side;  and  Ihua  the  number  of  members  of  this  aristocracy  is  very  hirge  among 
the  Moslems.  The  men  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  green  turbans,  the  women  green 
veils,  and  they  mostly  avul  themselves  of  this  outwud  oadge  of  nobility — the  prophet's 
color — while  that  of  the  other  Moatems'  turbans  is  white.  Many  of  these  sherifs  founded 
dynasties  in  Africa;  and  the  line  which,  nowadays,  rules  In  Fez  and  Morocco,  still  boasts 
of  that  proud  deai^iation. 

■HIBm  {A.-8.  teir-fftr^a,  the  reeve  or  Bscal-ofacer  of  a  shire;  compare  Oer.  graf). 
In  Engli^  law,  is  an  officer  whose  duties  are  chleOy  ministerial  (for  be  has  only  a  few 
trifling  Judicial  duties).  The  office  is  of  great  antiquity.  The  aheriff  was  formerly 
dioMD  by  tbe  inhabitants,  though  probably  requiring  conflrmation  by  the  crown.  But 
popular  elections  for  that  purpose  were  put  an  end  to  by  a  statute  of  9  Ed.  IT.,  which 
enacted  that  in  future  the  sheriffs  should  be  assigned  by  tbe  chancellor,  treasurer,  and 
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Judges.  Ever  lince  that  slattite,  the  custom  faaa  been,  and  now  is,  for  all  Qie  jnclges  of 
the  common-law  courts,  -with  the  lord-chancellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  lo 
meet  Id  the  court  of  exchequer  at  WestminBter  on  the  morrow  of  All  Souls,  and  then  and 
there  propose  three  persons  for  each  county  to  the  crown.  This  in  called  the  pricking 
of  the  ^erlSe,  and  the  crown  afterward  eelecta  one  of  the  three  ncnniiiated,  and  appointa 
him  to  the  office.    A  sheriff  continues  in  office  for  one  jear  only,  and  cannot  be  com. 

Slled  to  eerre  a  second  time.  The  office  is  not  only  gratuitous,  Dut  compulsory,  for  if 
>  person  appcdnled  refuses,  he  is  liable  to  indictment  In  practice,  countnr  gentlentea 
of  wealth  are  appointed.  In  the  city  of  London,  the  sbeilfla  are  appointed  not  by  Um 
crown,  but  by  the  citizens.  The  sheriff  has  important  official  duties  in  elections  of  mem- 
bers of  parllunent.  He  is,  by  his  office,  the  first  man  in  the  county,  and  superior  to  anj 
nobleman  while  he  holds  office. 

The  office  of  sheriff  is  one  of  the  few  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  Saxon  Umee^ 
and  It  appears  oiielnally  to  have  been  the  same  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
sheriff  was  (under  the  earl  and  next  to  the  Mshop)  the  chief  man  of  the  shire,  and  seems 
to  have  possessed  unlimited  jurisdiction  to  keep  the  peace;  to  have  presided  in  all  the 
courts;  to  have  punished  all  crimes,  and  have  redresaed  all  civil  wrongs.    This  extensive 

furisdlction,  gradu^y  acquired  at  the  cost  of  leaser  local  courts,  has  been  gradually 
nfringed  upon,  partly  by  the  exercise  of  the  royal  prt^rogative,  and  partly  by  parlia- 
ment. But  in  England  It  suffered  more  from  the  appointment  to  the  omce  of  men  unfit 
to  exercise  Judlciu  powers,  and  from  the  consequent  usurpation  of  their  functions  by 
the  supreme  courts.  The  same  causes  operated  in  Scotland,  thoush  to  a  less  extent.  In 
England,  thev  resulted  in  the  almost  entire  abolition  of  the  Judicial  functions  of  the 
sheriff.  In  Scotland,  they  resulted  In  his  being  deprived  of  the  more  important  parts  of 
the  crimtual  juriadiction,  particularly  of  the  power  to  punish  by  death ;  and  in  his  civil 
jurisdiction  Deing  limited  mainly  to  questions  affecting  movables.  In  both  countries, 
the  office  was  usually  hereditary,  which  tended  to  a  separation  of  the  duties  of  the  office 
into  the  honorary  and  the  laborious — the  former  being  performed  by  the  principal 
sheriff,  and  the  latter  by  the  deputy.  In  Scotland,  this  separation  was  completed  by 
the  act  of  George  II.,  which  entirely  separated  the  offices,  by  Uie  transference  of  the 
power  of  appointing  the  depute  from  the  principal  sheriff  to  the  crown.  In  England, 
this  complete  separation  has  never  become  necessary,  from  the  fact  of  the  sheriff's  power 
having  been  much  more  crippled  than  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  in  England,  so  purely 
honorary  and  ministerial  has  the  office  become,  that  it  has  been  held  by  a  female,  and 
tn  Westmoreland,  the  office  was  heredltarr  down  to  1640. 

In  the  United  .States,  a  sheriff  is  an  officer  of  tJie  state  and  county,  and  not  of  the 
general  government ;  he  has  no  Judicial  functions  unless  power  to  assess  damages  in 
certain  cases  with  the  aid  of  a  Jury  is  considered  as  such  ;  and  he  is  almost  invariably 
eleclod  by  popular  vote.  The  deputies  of  a  sheriff  are  responsible  to  him  only  while  he 
remains  responsible  to  the  executive  and  the  public  (see  Ostick).  The  duties  and  func- 
tion of  the  sheriff  are  In  general  much  the  same  in  this  country  as  in  England. 

BEZSIOT-KUIR,  a  name  given  to  several  moors  In  Scotland  on  OiCconnt  of  the 
"  wapioschaws"  which  used  to  be  there  held,  under  the  Buperinlendenco  of  the  sheriff. 
The  only  moor  of  this  name  which  appears  prominently  In  Scottish  history  is  situated  In 
Perthshire,  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Ochils,  2  m.  n.e.  of  Dunblane,  and  was  the  site 
of  the  great  battle  between  the  adherents  of  the  houses  of  Stuart  and  Hanover,  Nov. 
13,  1715.  The  former,  who  consisted  of  the  northern  clans  under  the  earl  of  Seaforth, 
and  the  western  clans  under  Gen.  Gordon,  numberine  about  8,000  in  all,  were  on  their 
march  southward,  under  the  Icadeirfiip  of  the  earl  of  Mar,  to  Join  the  Jacobites  who  bad 
risen  In  Che  n.w.  of  England,  when  Ihcj:  were  met  by  the  tluke  of  Ar^le  at  the  head  of 
8,500  disciplined  troops.  After  lying  under  arms  all  night,  the  Macdonalds,  who 
formed  the  center  and  right  of  the  highland  army,  attacked  the  left  of  their  opponents, 
and  routed  it  so  completely  that  the  fugitives  fled  with  all  speed  to  Stirling,  carrj-ing 
the  news  that  Argyle  had  been  totaUy  defeated.  Argylo,  however,  with  his  dragoons 
had  meantime  driven  the  left  of  the  HlKhlanders  back  for  3  m.,  \i-hen  the  right  and 
center  returned  from  the  pursuit,  and  took  him  In  rear ;  be  then  skillfully  withdrew  his 
men  to  a  place  of  shelter,  and  remained  facing  his  opponents  till  the  evening,  when  he 
retired  to  Dunblane,  and  next  day  to  Stirling.  About  600  were  slain  on  each  side.  As 
a  mere  battle,  the  victory  lay  with  the  Highlanders  ;  but  it  was  so  little  decisive,  that  it 
ptu^lyzed  the  action  of  the  Jacobites  almost  as  effectually  as  a  defeat  would  have  done. 

SHEBLOCK.  Thomas,  d.d.,  an  English  prelate,  was  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Sherlock, 
dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  was  bom  in  London  in  1678.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and 
Catharine  hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  h.a.  in  1701.  In  1704  he 
obtained  the  mastership  of  tlie  temple ;  in  1714  he  became  vice-chancellor  of  his  college, 
taking  the  degree  of  d.d.  in  the  same  year;  and  in  1716  dean  of  Chichester.  Eleven 
years  later  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Bangor,  was  transferred  to  that  of  Balisbury  in 
1784,  and  in  1748  to  that  of  London.  Ho  died  In  1761.  Sheriock  was  a  strenuous  lory, 
and  supported  the  church-and- state  politics  of  bis  day  with  a  sort  of  dull  dignity.  Ha 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  diplomatic  skill  in  his  different  official  positions,  whence  Bent- 
ley  nicknamed  him  "Cardinal  Alberonl ;"  his  eloquence  and  learning  were  likewise  of  a 
very  superior  order,  as  may  still  be  ascertained  from  his  1  vols,  of  Sfiyamt  (176S-7a>. 
which  wetv  highly  praised  in  their  day. 
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,  WiLLiAK, S.D.,  1841-1707;  b.  Loudon;  graduated  at  Cambridge  and 
became  rector  of  St.  Ckorge'a  DHiiBb,  London,  1660 ;  was  made  a.  prebendary  in  St. 
Paul's,  iDBBler  of  the  temple,  and  rector  of  Therfield.  After  tbe  revolution  he  was  sus- 
peoded  for  refuBins  tbe  oatb  ol  allegiance  to  William  and  Mmy,  but  aJterward  took  It, 
defending  bimoelf  b;  publisbing  ibe  Allegiance  of  the  2\m  Si^eign  Pmeert,  to  wblcb 
tbe  repli^  were  almost  Innumerable.     In  1691  be  became  dean  of  St.  PbiiI'b. 

CO.  in  n.w.  Eanaaa,  baving  the  atate  line  of  Colorado  for  Ita  w.  bound- 
;  pop.  '00,  5261.    Co.  Kat,  Ooodland. 

.     CO.  in  central  Nebraska,  drained  by  the  Loup  foA  of  the  Platte  riTer, 

and  other  streams;  676  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  6309.     Co.  seat,  Loup. 

BHZBKAIT  city  and  co.  seat  of  Grayson  co.,  Tex. ;  on  the  Houston  and  Texas  Central, 
the  Hissonrl,  Kansas,  and  Texas,  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern,  and  tbe  Texas  and 
PaciOc  railroads;  M  miles  n.  ut  Dallas.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  Austin  college  (Pres.),  North 
Texas  femalB  collate  (Hetb.  Epis.),  Haiy  Nash  college,  Burdette  college,  and  St.  Joseph's 
and  Le  Tellier  academies,  ana  has  electric  lights,  waterworks  supplied  from  deep  wells, 
cotton  seed  oil  mill  (cost  t6OO,0OO),  three  cotton  gins,  three  llonr  mills.  Iron  foundries 
and  machine  shops,  cotton  compress,  seamless  bag  facton,  planing  mills,  marble  and 
brick  works,  and  carriage  and  wagon  factories.    Pop.  '90, 1,S3fi. 

KimitAW,  Fhahk  Dbmpster.  was  bom  at  PeeksUU,  N.  T.,  Hay  0,  1800.  He 
studied  at  Columbia  and  Harvard  University  ;  and  was  elected  fellow  of  Columbia  in 
1B87,  and  became  instructor  in  tbe  Columbia  School  of  Architecture.  He  has  writlen 
MadrigaU  and  CaleAeg  (1887);  Lgrict  for  a  LuU  (ISOO) ;  and,  With  John  Eeodrick 
Bangs,  New  Wa^ffinge  of  Old  Talei  (18S8). 

■HKRIUV,  JOBH,  b.  Ohio,  1828  ;  brother  of  Oen.  W.  T.  Sherman  ;  studied  law  ;  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  In  1844,  elected  a  member  of  tbe  841b,  SiSth,  and  86tb  congresses.  lu 
1860  he  was  ^aln  elected  to  tbe  house  of  representatives,  but  was  made  senator  from 
O'jIo  In  tbe  foflowlng  year,  and  re-elected  for  the  two  following  terms.  On  the  accession 
of  President  Hayes,  Senator  Sherman  was  appointed  to  a  place  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  in  which  position  be  bad  tbe  satisfaction  of  superintending  the  resump- 
tion, by  the  government,  of  specie  payments,  Jan.  3.  ISTO,  after  a  suspension  of  17  years. 
In  tbe  exciting  campaign  for  president  in  1880,  Secretary  Sherman  was  a  prominent  can- 
didate for  nominatioa  by  the  republican  party  at  tbe  convention  held  at  Chicago  In 
June  ;  but  it  becoming  apparent  Ihat  bis  nominatioa  was  Impossible,  owing  to  the  for- 
midable streDgth  of  Ibe  friends  of  Qen.  Grant,  a  combination  was  effected  between  tbe 
Shennao  and  Blaine  parties  in  the  convention,  and  the  compromise  punued  which  re- 
sulted in  tbe  nomination  of  Oen.  Oarfleld.  On  Mar.  4.  1881,  Hr.  Sherman  took  his  scat 
as  U.  B.  senator  from  Ohio.  A  leading  candidate  Cor  the  presidential  nomination. , 
188S,  he  was  defeated  only  by  the  transference  to  Harrison  of  the  Blaine  vote.  His 
BrmiiuKnira  were  published  In  1805.  He  was  secretary  of  state  1807-8.  For  an  ac- 
count of  the  coinage  bill  which  bears  bis  name,  see  Honey. 

SHEBlUir,  Roger,  1721-93  ;  b.  Mass.;  a  shoemaker,  who  In  1743  settled  In  Con 
neclicut,  where  he  was  a  store-keeper.  He  became  county  surveyor  of  laiidain  1748;  but 
taking  up  the  study  of  law,  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1754.  Ho  served  a  number  of 
terms  in  the  assembly,  became  a  Judge  of  tbe  court  of  common  pleas  in  17BB,  and  wns 
appointed  to  the  same  office  6  years  later  at  New  Haven,  whither  lie  bad  removed  in 
1761 ;  and  he  held  the  office  till  1T89,  part  of  the  lime  sitting  on  tbe  superior  court.  Ho 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  1774  till  bis  dcnth,  one  of  the  committee  of  B  appointed 
lo  draft  the  declaration  of  independence,  a  member  of  the  boards  of  war  and  ordnance, 
and  of  several  important  committeea.  He  helped  codify  the  laws  of  Connecticut,  and  to 
draw  the  articles  of  confederation;  was  a  member  of  tbe  conslituUonal  convention  of 
1787,  U.a.  senator,  1791-03,  and  mayor  of  New  Haven  from  1784  to  bis  death.  He  w.-.s 
a  man  of  strong  practical  sagacity. 

.  nBBHTTAif  SiDNKT,  1805-73;  b.  Mass.;  Uneall;  a  descendant  from  Roger  She> 
man;  received  a  common  school  education;  established  himself  In  business  m  Is  cw  York, 
but  removed  thence  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  In  1831,  and  again  Xa  Newport,  Ey.  In  1835 
he  raised  a  comipany  to  aid  Texas  in  her  struggle  for  liberty  and  independence,  equlp- 

ee  his  men  and  supplying  two  pieces  of  artiltcry.  He  was  engaged  in  the  condusivo 
He  of  Ban  Jadnto,  in  which  be  commanded  tbe  left  wing  of  tbe  Texan  force,  and 
first  raUed  tbe  exciting  iMttle-cry  "Remember  tbe  Alamo  I"  In  13S7  he  removed  to  Texas, 
and  Sve  years  later  was  sent  to  congress  from  Harris  co.,  that  state.  He  planted  tbe 
first  railroad  on  Texas  toil  in  18S4.  During  tbe  war  of  the  secession  be  organized  the 
defease  of  Qalveston. 

BHZBlCAir,  Thomas  West,  1813-79;  b.  Rhode  Island;  graduated  at  West  Point  in 
1836;  commissioned  3d  lleut.  in  3d  artillery.  He  was  engaged  in  the  Mexican  war, 
and  was  made  brevet-major  for  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle  of  Bnena  Vista.  At  the 
outbreak  of  tbe  elvil  war  he  was  appointed  lleut.-col.  of  the  5tb  artillery,  but  in  ISWJ 
returned  to  the  3d  artillery  as  ita  col.  He  was  made  brig. -gen.  of  volunteers;  commanded 
the  land  forces  in  the  operations  against  Port  Itoyal  and  the  Sea  Islands  In  Oct.,  ISUl; 
and  in  December  of  the  same  year  occupied  Beaufort  and  Tybee  island.     He  was  undir 
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(km.  Bttnka  at  Port  Hudson  in  1968,  where  he  lost  s  leg.     In  18T0  be  was  placed  on  tba 
retired  list  with  the  full  rank  <d  maj.gen.  in  the  U.  B.  army. 

HEZSKAT,  WILLIAM  TECITICBEH,  an  American  gBneral,  was  bom  In  Lancaater, 
Ohio,  Feb.  8,  IB30.  He  was  the  sun  of  Charles  R.  Sherman,  b  lawyer,  and  Hai?  Hojt. 
both  of  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  descended  from  Hon.  Samuel  Shennan,  brollier  of  Rev. 
John  (q.v.),  emignnts  from  Dedliam,  Englund,  in  1634.  From  Capt.  John  Sherman,  a 
cousin  of  Samuel's,  are  descended  Roger  Sherman,  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 

Bsndence,  William  M.  Evarts,  Ei-Sciiator  Hoar,  and  many  othera  of  national  fame 
harlea  Sherman  died  In  1629,  and  the  family  of  len  children  were  scattered.  William 
?>tng  to  live  with  Hon.  Thomas  Ewing.  In  1836  tie  received  an  appoluiment  to  Weat 
oint  and  graduated  in  1840.  The  same  year  he  was  commissioned  second  lieutenant 
of  the  Third  Artillery,  and  sent  to  Florida.  In  1847  he  was  sent  to  California,  where  he 
was  assistant  adjutant  general  until  18S0.  In  1853  he  resigned  from  ibc  army  and  en- 
tered the  banking  busineaa  in  San  Frandsco,  aftem-arda  removed  to  Kew  York,  pnic- 
lised  law  for  a  time  in  Kansas,  and  in  185S  was  President  of  the  Louidana  Military 
Academy,  In  1861  he  left  the  South  and  went  to  St.  Louis,  but  was  soon  called  upon 
by  President  Lincoln  to  return  to  Ibc  army,  I>eing  first  commissioned  Colonel  of  the 
Tbirtcenlli  Regular  Infantry,  and  a  few  wecits  later  brig^neral  of  volunteers,  and 
was  in  command  of  a  brigade  at  the  flrst  engagement  at  Bull  Run.  A  few  weeks  later,  at 
General  Anderson's  request,  he  was  appointed  to  that  oDlcer's  staff  In  the  Department  of  Ibo 
Cumt)erland,aad  ou  the  failure  of  theQeneral's  health  in  October,  succeeded  to  Ibe  com- 
mand. It  was  while  in  this  position  that  Sherman  realized  the  magnitude  of  the  war.  and 
when  asked  by  the  secretary  how  many  men  he  needed,  replied,  "  300,000  to  Sniali  the 
war  in  tliis  section."  This  remark  was  taken  up  by  the  press  snd  be  was  chargedwitb  in- 
sanity, finally  removed  from  command  with  orders  to  report  to  General  Biuleck  la  St. 
Louis.  In  February,  lS(t2,  he  we»  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  district  of  PadncBii, 
Kentucky,  and  in  April  was  in  the  battle  of  Shiloh(q.v.),  at  which  be  was  wounded  in  tbe 
band,  and  had  three  horaes  shot  from  under  him.  He  displayed  such  energy  and  skill, 
Uiat  Urant,  in  a  letter  to  the  War  Department,  said  of  him ;  "  To  his  individual  efforts  I 
am  Indebted  for  the  auccess  of  that  battle."  Soon  after  he  was  commissioned  major- 
general  of  volunteers,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Corinth.  In  July  he 
was  placed  In  command  at  Memphis,  and  In  December  was  ordered  to  the  mouui  of 
the  Yazoo,  to  take  Vickabnrr  from  that  direction.  This  was  nnsncceasful,  but  he  ren- 
dered important  service  in  Slississlppl  in  April  and  May,  1B68.  In  July  be  was  with 
Urant  at  the  slegs  of  Vlcksburg,  and  marcbed  against  Johnston,  driving  him  out  of 
Jsickson  a  few  days  later.  Boon  after  tbis  be  was  made  brigadier-general  of  the  reg- 
ular army.  In  October  ho  was  appointed  commander  of  iIm  Department  of  the  Ten- 
,  nessee,  and  by  making  rapid  marches  he  soon  Joined  Grant  at  Ctuttanooga,  doing  im- 
portant work  at  Missionary  Ridge,  and  compelling  General  Iiongstreel  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Enoxville  and  retreat  to  Georgia.  Sherman  then  returned  to  Vickabur^,  making 
varioiis  important  movements,  the  most  important,  perhaps,  being  the  cutting  of  the 
r.iilroad  lines  centring  In  ilerldian,  Miss.  When  Grant  was  appointed  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  the  U.  S.  in  March,  1864,  Sherman  was  ^ven  the  command  of  all 
the  armies  between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  with  instruc- 
tions to  move  against  General  Johnston  stationed  at  Dalton,  Georgia.  He  organized  at 
Nashville  an  army  comprising  100,000  men,  with  which  he  undertook  his  invasion  of 
Georgia.  He  fought  the  confederates  under  Gen.  Joseph  K  Jolinston  at  Dalton, 
RcsBca,  Caasvltle,  Dallas,  and  in  the  Kenesaw  roountaine,  from  May  13  to  the  beginning 
of  Jtily,  when  he  occupied  Marietta,  and  defeated  Gen.  Hood,  who  had  auperaeded 
Jnlinston,  In  several  hard-fought  battles,  winding  up  his  triumphant  campaign  Sept.  1. 
when  Atlanta  was  evacuated  after  a  aicge  of  40  days ;  on  Aug.  12  he  was  commissioned 
maj.gen.  in  the  regular  army.  Gen.  Sherman  now  rested  his  army  until  November, 
when  be  undertook  the  "march  to  the  sea"  which  has  chiefly  perpetuated  his  fame.  On 
Dec.  18  ha  was  at  Savannah,  when  he  stormed  fort  McAllister  and  captured  the  city. 
Making  the  latter  his  base  for  future  operations,  he  marched  Into  South  Carolina,  cap- 
turing Columbia,  Feb.  17, 18S5 ;  Cheraw,  Mar.  3 ;  and,  continuing  into  North  Carolina, 
fought  battles  at  Avei^boro  and  Bentonville,  and  captured  GoldEDoro  on  Mar.  33.  Be 
took  Raleigh,  April  13,  and  on  the  36ih  received  the  surrender  of  Gen.  Joseph  F.  John- 
ston at  Durliam  Station.  He  continued  bis  march  to  Riohmondand  Waslilngton,  where 
It  concluded  May  24,  having  extended  over  2600  miloa.  This  march  has  been  rcpre 
sentcd  by  writers  of  the  Confederate  side  as  one  of  lawlessness  and  inhumanltr,  but  such 
outrages  as  were  committed  were  many  of  them  the  work  of  the  eo^alled  "bummers  " 
or  followers  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and  were  without  Sherman's  knowledge  and  con- 
trary to  his  instructions.  Ue  says  in  his  ^Iff  "loir*  that  "wtulesuch  public  buildings  as 
could  be  converted  to  hostile  uses  were  totally  destroyed,  little  or  no  damage  was 
done  to  private  property."  After  the  grand  review  in  Washington,  his  army  was  dis- 
banded. In  1806  he  succeeded  Gen.  Grant  as  lleut.-gen,,  and  on  Grant's  becoming 
president,  was  made  general  of  the  army,  retiring  from  active  duties  In  188S,  In  1871 
he  made  a  tour  through  European  and  Oriental  countries,  and  was  everywhere  received 
with  diatlnction.  The  lost  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in  New  Tork,  where  he  died  In 
Feb.,  IBSl.     See  his  Mtuimd  Memoirs  published  In  1891. 
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__ra,  U.  A.,  189A-80 ;  b.  England ;  ordained  In  186S  ;  want  to  Benaies,  north- 
__j  India,  as  a  taiaiAaaaij ct  the  Ixxadon  mlesloiuiry  socle^,  1853;  was  stationed  at 
Ulnapora  ia  1806 ;  returned  to  Benares  in  1861,  where  he  renudned  until  fais  death.  He 
viaitad  England  in  1807  and  1876.  He  published,  Th»  Indian.  CkareA  during  l/u  JTuftny; 
■J%t8aered(Xtgt!flheBirtdiu;  Th*  Tr&ai and  OoUm qf  Jrtdia a*  JttpnmUetiin Benariit: 
lUBitton/t^ProUiUmiMMimt  in  India. 


»>..»•..«',  Thomas  ll.d.,  1790-1869;  b.  N.  H.;  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1830;  vaa  principal  of  an  aradeinjr  at  Lexington,  Hkbb,,  1839-28;  tutor  at  Hervard, 
1836^:  spent  several  months  in  engineering  and  surveyiDg;  taught  a  private  siJiool  foi 
bo}^  in  Buton  for  a  year;  and  afterward  had  ctiarge  of  tbe  Boston  Englisli  high  scliool;  . 
was  one  of  the  fouoden  of  tbe  American  institute  of  inatniction  in  1880.  He  pul)l!shed 
-    an  Sementary  TrtattM  on  Alg^ra;  Oommon  Sduwl  Algebra. 

SHERWOOD,  Mart  Mastha  (Bctt).  177&-1851  ;  b.  England :  educated  by  her 
father,  the  Kev.  Geo.  Butt,  Her  first  book  was  published,  against  her  wisbes,  wlien 
she  was  !7yeafsof  age.  She  married  Capt.  Henry  Sherwood  ;  resldod  in  India,  1804-18, 
ajid  afterwards  in  England.  She  wrote  90  volumes,  including  stories  for  diil^en,  novels, 
and  worlts  of  laborious  reiearctt.  Among  the  best  known  ore;  LiUU  JBtmy  and  Ait 
Bearer;  Koxobel;  and  Tht  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

EHEBWOOS,  WiLLiAH  Hall,  pianist,  b.  In  Lyons,  N.  T.,  Jan.  81, 1854.  He  studied' 
under  William  Mason,  under  Eullak,  Wuerst,  Ricbter,  and  Liszt  in  Qermony,  and 
played  successfuliy  in  Europe.  In  1876  he  relomed  to  the  United  States  and  settled  In 
Boston,  where  he  l>eoame  connected  with  the  New  England  Conserratoiy  of  Music.  In 
1889  he  removed  to  Chlc^o  to  become  director  of  the  pianoforte  department  of  the 
Conservatory  of  Music.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  one  of  tbe  members  of  the  American  College 
of  Mudc.  and  baa  iatx>red  to  encourage  American  music.  He  has  writtea  several  com. 
poslUons  for  tlie  planof orta 

BHESWOOO  TOSEST,  a  stretch  of  billy  countir  in  the  w.  of  Nottinghamshire, 
Mng  between  Nottingham  and  Worksop,  and  eitonding  about  30  m.  from  n.  to  s. ,  and 
Oto  8  m.  from  e.  to  west.  It  was  formerly- a  royal  forest,  and  the  traditional  scene  of 
many  of  the  exploits  of  the  famous  Bobin  Hood  and  his  followers;  but  it  is  now  almost 
whoUy  disafforested,  and  is  occupied  by  gentlemen's  seats  and  fine  parka.  Tbe  town  of 
Uausfleld  and  a  number  of  villages  are  situated  within  the  the  ancient  bounds.  Numeiv 
ous  remains  of  the  old  forest  are  still  to  be  seen. 

BEET  L&in),  Zetlakd,  or  ancicntlv  HuLixAin),  and  likely  the  ultima  thule  of  the 
Bomans,  a  group  of  about  100  islands,  islets,  and  roclis,  28  of  which  are  inhabited. 
They  lie  between  the  Atlantic  and  the  North  sea,  between  lata.  69°  50*  and  80°  62'  n., 
and  between  longs.  VP  63'  and  1°  15'  w.  j  hut  Fair  isle,  which  belongs  to  Shetland,  lies  to 
the  B.,  and  Is  about  midway  between  Orkney  and  Shetland.  The  group  Is  about  50 
m.  n.e,  of  Orkney,  and  210  m.  w.  of  Norway.  Area,  651  sq.  miles.  The  largest  ia  Main- 
land; others  are  Unst,  Fetiar,  Bressay,  Whalsay,  Papa  Stoiu-,  Barra,  and  Fouia.  Pop. 
in  1811,  1i2,379,  and  in  '71,  31,608,  with  141.2  females  to  every  100  males,  and  StKlT 
iniiabited  bonses.  In  '91,  the  population  of  the  group  was  28,711.  Lerwick,  on  Main- 
land, 272  m.  n.  of  Bdinbui^h,  and  95  n.  of  Wick,  b  the  chief  town  of  Shetland,  and  baa 
a  cnstom-house,  law  courts,  end  other  public  offices.  Its  pop.  In  '91  was  S783.  It  hsa 
a  Bne  natural  harbor,  and  has  steam  communication  with  Granton  for  paesengers,  mails, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  exports  from  and  imports  into  Shetland.  Fori  Charlotte,  now 
used  as  a  prison,  court-house,  etc.,  la  at  the  n.  end  of  the  town,  and  adds  to  Its  pictur- 
eeqneness.  Lerwick  has  hotels,  licensed  public- houses,  and  several  iodging-houaea.  The 
chief  imports  are  oatmeal,  flour,  tea,  tobacco,  spirits,  sugar,  cottons,  woolens,  timber 
(chiefly  from  Norway),  tar,  salt,  etc  The  manufactures  are  chiefly  hosiery  and  shawls, 
and  tbe  exports,  besides  these,  are  cattle,  fish,  and  e^s. 

Fishing  for  cod,  ling,  herring,  la  the  chief  industry,  giving  employment  to  about  300 
flshing-boats,  with  7500  fishermen  and  boys.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  stieep,  and  ponies,  tbe  little  Shetland  ponies  being  famous  throughout  the  world. 
Almost  sll  tlie  small  tenants  practice  spade  cultivation.  Seals  and  bottle-nosed  whales 
are  often  caught.  Tbe  spinning- wheel  Is  common,  hut  the  spindle  Is  still  in  use  tn  some 
parts.  The  sheep  and  pontea  run  at  large  on  the  acatfleld  or  common,  and  have  regis- 
ter^ marks;  but  many  large  tracts  have  been  Inclosed  and  drained,  and  now  rear  first- 
class  cheviot  and  blacif-facod  sheep.  The  ritlin,  a  aandal  of  untanned  leather,  la  still 
worn.  Some  lands  are  still  held  runrlg,  and  some  Islanders  on  the  w.  still  hold  their 
stock  as  ateel-bow.  In  certain  districts,  till  a  very  late  period,  tbe  poor,  by  tbe  Norse 
law,  went  from  house  to  house,  and  stayed  a  longer  or  ahorier  period  In  each,  according 
to  the  size  of  thte  farm.  Tbe  Shetland  dialect  is  a  soft  and  pleasant  English,  but  con- 
tains nutny  jMcnliar  Norse  words.  Many  of  the  people  still  eat  their  Bah  wind-dried  and 
sllgbtlj  tAliitod.  Toimg  men  from  Shetland  are  employed  as  sailora  in  the  Peterhead 
and  Dnndee  whalers,  or  at  some  of  the  large  shipping  p<Mta  of  the  kingdom.  They  are 
inteiUg«kt,  sober,  and  sedate,  and  are  much  liked  as  seamen.  Shetland  la  RIU  subjected 
to  the  tniek  or  buter  system  in  local  commercial  transactions. 
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Shetland  with  Orkney  forma  a  county,  which  sendi  one  member  to  parliament  In 
1893  Shetland  bad  UU>  borte»,  18,876  cattle,  99,690  sheep,  and  2904  pigs;  M38  acrea  In 
oata  and  barley,  the  only  grain  crope;  3207  acres  in  potatoes,  and  1452  acres  in  tumipa. 
Free  landed  property  is  termed  ndal,  and  the  proprietor  an  ndaler. 

Tbe  surface  Is  rugged  and  wild,  and  often  sterUe.  The  coasts  are  abrupt,  and  cat 
witb  deep  bays  or  voes,  and  caves.  The  rocks  are  mainly  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
granite,  sienlte,  mlca-^late,  serpentine,  and  dlallage.  The  highest  hills  are  Itonas,  liiOO 
ft.,  and  one  of  fire  In  Foula,  1400.  The  coast  cUlT  sceuer;  is  very  Bne,  and  none  in 
Scotland  surpasses  that  about  Papa  Stour.  The  climate  is  moist  and  variable,  and  snow 
and  frost  are  of  short  doratlon.     South-«.,  s.,  and  n.  winds  prevail. 

Though  we  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  origioBJ  inhabitants  of  Shetland,  the 
phyeiognomj,  character,  and  language  of  the  present  point  to  a  Norse  or  Scandinavian 
descent.  la  Unst,  etc.,  have  been  found  cairns  over  Jong  and  aUort  stone  coffins,  with 
skelelons,  clay  urns,  weapons,  and  stone  vessels.  TumuS  and  burned  stones  and  earth 
are  frequent,  and  contain  remains  of  rude  buiidlnga  and  stone  implements.  Circular 
itroagholds  of  unhewn  sWno,  CAlled  burglis  or  "broughs,"are  very  numerous,  genwally 
on  a  cliff  or  headland,  but  also  onartitlcial  islands  in  fresh-water  locbs.  Mouse  isle  has 
the  most  perfect  "  brough"  known.  In  Sandsting  occurverj  rude  underground  houses, 
with  the  rudeat  stooe  implements.  In  Bresaay  was  found  a  stonn  of  the  Christian 
period,  with  an  Ogham  iuBcriptlon.  HonoUths  are  rather  frequent.  Stone  circles  ara 
tare,  and  never  large. 

SHETC^EKKO,  Taras  Obiooroticb,  a  noted  writer  ot  Little  Rua3la,b.  Feb.  25, 1614, 
in  the  government  of  Kiev.  In  the  face  of  every  disadvantage  hfc  managed  to  pick  up 
an  education.  Having  shown  a  talent  for  painting,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  boose 
decorator,  with  whom,  in  1832,  he  moved  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  this  city  he  became 
acquainted  with  a  number  of  poets,  who  recognized  in  him  a  taste  for  poetry  and  secured 
his  freedom.  In  1847,  on  account  of  certain  writings  which  displeased  the  govemmeni, 
he  was  banished,  and  for  ten  years  lived  among  the  aoldiers  ot  the  Russian  army.  His 
release  was  aecnred  but  he  died  In  St.  PetersGure,  Feb.  28,  1881.  Among  his  writings 
are  Kolxar  (1840);  Haidamaii  (1841);  Hamatia  and  Jfaio^t. 

SKEW-BBEAD,  "  bread  of  the  presence,"  In  the  Jewish  ritual ;  13  loavee  of  unleav- 
ened bread,  sprinkled  with  franUncenae  and  placed  in  the  "holy  place,"  on  a  table  of 
Bcacia  wood  overlaid  with  gold.  They  were  exchanged  for  fresh  loaves  every  Sabbath, 
Knd,  after  the  incense  ou  them  had  been  burned  as  an  oblation,  were  eaten  bv  the  priests. 
Vet  in  extreme  cases  they  might  be  given  to  hungry  men.  Wine  was  placea  on  the  table' 
With  the  bread. 

SmAHS,  or  Sbbeahb.     See  Shiitbb. 

BHIAWAS'BEE,  a  co.  of  s.e.  Mich.,  intersected  by  the  Shiawassee  river,  drained  also 
by  the  Looking-Ulass  and  Maple  rivers,  and  intersected  by  the  I>elroit,  Grand  Baven, 
and  Milwaukee,  and  the  Michigan  Central  railroads ;  62S  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  30,962.  Its 
surface  is  undulating  and  extensively  covered  with  forests  of  oak,  ash,  b«icb,  and 
sugar-maple.  Soil  sandy  but  fertile,  producing  wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  hay.  Co.  BeM, 
Corunna. 

BHIB'BOLETH  (Heb.  ear  of  com,  or  stream),  the  teat-word  used  bv  the  OI1eftdil«a, 
Mnder  Jepbthah,  after  their  victory  over  the  £phraimites,  recorded  In  Judges  sii.  6.  It . 
appears  that  the  latter  could  not  pronounce  tne  »h,  and,  by  sayinr  fibboleth,  betrayed 
themselves,  and  were  slaughtered  mercilessly.  It  may  be  noticed  that  all  those  Hebrew 
names  in  the  Old  Testament  which  commence  with  the  ih,  have  now,  through  the 
biability  of  the  fleptuagint  to  render  this  sound  in  Greek,  become  familiar  to  us  through 
the  versions  that  flowed  from  it,  as  beginning  with  the  simple  (,  e.g.,  Sem,  Simon, 
Samaria,  Solomon.  Saul,  etc.  The  worn  shibboleth  is  used  in  modem  languages  in  tbe 
sense  indicated:  viz.,  a  teat  of  speech  and  manners  of  a  eertain  party  or  class  of  society. 

KEIDZUOKA,  a  city  in  Suruga  province,  Japan,  formerlv  called  Sumpu  or  Fuchiii. 
noted  even  In  meditsval  times.  lySyasu,  the  great  unlfler  of  Japan,  made  it  tbe  capital 
of  his  flef,  and  after  establishing  nis  family  In  Yedo,  made  it  the  seat  of  his  labors  for 
the  revival  of  literature  and  the  arts  of  peace,  1604-16,  during  which  time  many  Euro 

Cns  visited  the  city  and  described  it  in  their  works.  In  1888  the  tvcoon  and  his  fol- 
crs  were  ordered  to  make  this  city,  their  former  ancestral  home,  their  abiding  place,' 
lis  name  Fuchiu  being  changed  to  Sbidzuoka,  which  means  Peaceful  Slope.  'Hie  snr- 
roundlDg  region  is  the  richest  tea-district  in  Japan.  Inlaid  lacquer-work  and  split 
ware  are  largely  manufactured.  Looming  before  the  city  is  the  sacred  Fujiyama.  SIt 
miles  distant  is  the  famed  Euuo  San,  and  the  sea-port  of  Shimidzu.  Christian  churches 
and  Sourishing  schools  on  the  American  plan  attest  the  influence  of  Uie  teachers  from 
th-;  United  Slates  who  have  resided  there. 

BHIEL,  Loch,  in  the  w.  of  Scotland,  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the  coun- 
ties ot  Arryle  and  Inverness,  separating  the  district  of  Holdart  on  the  n.  from  thoae  of 
Bunart  and  Ardgower  on  the  south.  "ITie  head  of  the  loch  Is  about  16  m.  w.  of  Fort 
William.  It  Is  171  m.  long,  and  about  1  m.  bioadj  and  communicates  witb  tha  sea  b« 
Shlel  Water  and  loch  Moidart. 
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SHIELI),  a  piece  of  defensive  armor.  bomeoD  the  left  arm,  to  want  ofl  the  Btiokei  of 
tbe  Bword  aop  of  miBailes.  It  has  been  conet&ntly  used  from  ancient  limes  through 
the  middle  ^es,  till  the  iaTention  of  flre-anoH  rendered  it  nseless.  The  large  shield 
-worn  by  the  Qreeka  and  Bomans  (Gr.  amie,  Lat.  elipeut)  was  circular,  and  often  orTi» 
mented  with  devices.  Another  form  of  shield  fLat  aeutum)  was  used  bj  the  Roman 
heaTT-armed  infantry,  square,  but  bent  to  encircle  the  body.  The  early  shield  ol 
knigntly  escutcheon  of  the  middle  ages  was  circular  in  outline,  and  convex,  wiUt  a  boei 
Id  tne  center;  tbe  body  generally  of  wood,  and  the  rim  of  metal.  In  the  lllh  c,  a  forr« 
came  into  use  which  lias  been  compared  to  a  boj'a  kite,  and  Is  said,  with  some  prob» 
bllity,  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Normans  from  Sicily.  It  was  on  the  shields  of  thia 
shape  that  armorial  designs  were  first  represented.  These  shields  were  in  reality  curved 
like  the  Roman  Kutum;  but  after  heraldry  began  to  be  systematized,  we  generally  And 
them  represented  on  seals,  monuments,  etc.,  as  flattened,  in  order  to  li:t  the  whole 
armorial  design  be  seen.  In  the  13th  c,  thia  long  and  tapering  form  began  to  give 
place  to  a  pear-shape,  and  a  triangular  or  heater-shape.  During  the  14tb  c. ,  these  new 
forms  became  more  generally  prevalent,  and  the  heater-shape,  which  was  perlirLps  moat 
frequently  represented  on  armorial  Beals,  began  to  approach  more  to  an  inverted  cquila^ 
era!  arch.  The  same  variety  of  forms,  with  some  modifications,  continued  during  the 
15th  a,  a  tendency  appearing  in  all  representations  of  the  heater-shaped  ahiclil  to  give 
it  more  breadth  below.  A  notch  was  often  taken  out  in  the  dexter  cliicf  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  lance.  In  which  cose  the  shield  was  said  to  ixAbouehe.   Subsequent  to  tbe  mid- 


dle of  the  \4i.b  c,  when  the  shield  came  to  be  depicted  as  surmounted  by  the  helmet  und 
crest,  the  shield  isoften  represented  omeA^,  that  is,  pendent  from  the  comer,  an  arranee- 
ment  said  to  have  ori^nat«d  in  the  practice  of  competitors  hanging  up  their  stuelda 

Erior  to  a  tournament,  where,  accoroiug  to  De  la  ColombiSre,  if  they  were  to  fight  oa 
orseback,  they  suspended  it  by  tbe  simster  chief,  and  if  on  loot,  by  the  dexter  chief. 
A  square  shield  denoted  a  knlgbt- banneret.  Shields  of  arms  were  often  represented  as 
suspended  from  the  guige,  or  shield  belt,  which  was  worn  by  the  kidghta  to  siutain  tbe 
shield,  and  secure  it  to  their  persons.  ■• 

After  the  introduction  of  fire-arms  made  sMelds  no  longer  a  part  o(  the  warrior's 
actual  equipment,  the  form  of  the  shields  on  whidi  armoriaf  bearines  were  depicted,  on 
seals,  monnments,  brasses,  etc.,  varied  greatly  in  form,  and  generafly  speaking,  became 
fraduaiiy  more  tasteless,  fanciful,  and  unmeaning.  A  tendency  has,  however,  been 
snown  ia  recent  heraldry  to  recur  to  the  artistic  forms  pievalent  id  the  14tJb  and  IStb 
cealurieiL 

In  early  times,  shields  of  the  form  which  generally  prevailed  at  the  period  were 
exhibited  on  the  seals  and  moDDmeots  of  ladies;  but  about  the  IStb  c,  the  practice 
began,  which  afterward  became  usdbI,  of  anmarried  ladies  and  widows  (the  sovereign 
excepted)  bearing  their  arms  on  a  losenge  instead  of  a  shield. 

The  heraldic  mdgnia  of  towns,  corporaUons,  etc,  as  well  as  individuals,  are  placed 
on  ihielda.  The  beiuing  of  merchantr  marks  (q.v.)  in  a  shield  was  prohibited  py  the 
heralda  of  tbe  16th  c  under  severe  penalties.  Bee  illus.,  Hbbaldbt,  voL  VIL,  also 
AnciKirr  Ajmor,  vol.  L 

^nZUM,  Chablbb  Woodbhtf,  d.d.,  b.  Ind..  16S4;  grandson  of  Patrick  Henry 
Shields;  gradnated  at  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  ISm,  and  at  Princeton  seminary,  1&I7; 
uator  of  First  Presbyterian  cbnrcb,  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  1848-60;  and  of  the  Second 
PiesbyteriaD  church,  Philadeipbia,  18C0-66;  professor  of  the  relations  of  relinon  and 
science  In  the  collie  of  New  Jersey  from  1866.  He  has  edited  The  Book  of  Common 
Pragir,  at  amendti  by  (Kt  fFtdmitula-  Dieinu;  and  is  author  of  PhilonajAia  Ultima,  a 
work  of  extensive  scope  and  deep  teasmling;  Fmat  Philotoph-g,  Order  of  tke  ^Unca,  Tht 
HiMorie  Epitoopait  {im)\  Tlu  Queitim  <^ UnOy  {WH),  ale 

smSUW,  Jakxb,  1810-19,  b.  Ireland;  came  to  this  country  in  1826;  practiced  law 
at  Ka>kB8kia,  HI.,  1883;  member  of  the  legUlatnre,  1836;  state  auditor,  1830;  judge  of 
tbe  supreme  court,  1843;  commissioner  of  the  general  land  office,  184C.  He  seryed  In 
the  Florida  war  and  in  Mexico  ;  brevetted  for  gallantry  at  Cerro  Gordo,  and  Cbapul- 
tepec,  severely  wounded  at  both  places.  He  was  governor  of  the  territory  of  Oregon, 
18*8;  U.  S.  senator  from  Illinois,  1846-55;  removed  to  Minnesota  and  was  senator  from 
that  state,  1858-60.  From  there  he  vent  to  California,  returned  during  'the  war,  and 
took  command  of  Gen.  Lander's  divlalon  at  his  death;  was  wounded  at  tbe  battle  of 
Winchester.  He  was  ^pointed  U.  S.  senator  from  Missouri  in  18TS  to  fill  out  the  ud- 
expired  term  of  David  H.  Armstrong. 

mujuJM,  NoBTB,  a  seaport  of  Northumberland,  od  tbe  n.  bank  of  the  Tyae,  SDd 
at  tbe  mouth  of  that  river,  opposite  South  Shields,  and  8  m.  e.D.e.  of  Newcastle.     '" 


stretches  more  than  a  mile  along  the  river-bank,  and  Is  rapidly  extending  westward. 
Possessing  ail  the  usual  institutions,  as  churches,  schools,  theater,  coatom-honse,  sailors' 
home,  etc.,  it  is  not  distinguished  by  an;  striking  architectural  features,  and  it  Is  indebted 
olts  rising  tnde  and  manufactures  for  its  Importance.     Coal  and  coke  are  exported  and 


timber,  Krain  and  esparto  grass  are  imported.  North  Shields  has  two  docks,  one  of  55 
acres  and  the  other  of  24  acres.  The  total  tonnwe  entering  and  clearing  the  ports  of 
North  and  South  Shields  In  1893  was  3,540,80».     The  building  of  wood  and  iron  vessels. 


and  tug-flteamers,  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  chain-cables,  ropes,  blocks,  masie,  «■<■ 
other  articles  of  shlp-fnmltQre,  are  tbe  principal  branches  of  industry.     North  Shields 
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tuu  an  estenslTe  public  fi«e  llbnn  tuid  news-nxmi.  It  tontu  part  of  the  bonragh  of 
Tynemouth.    Pop.  of  borongb  of  T.,  '91, 48,affl;  of  North  S,,  abont  6,000.  . 

SmSLIW,  Fatbick  Heitby,  b.  Id  Va.,  Hay  16,  ITTS,  studied  Iaw  at  Hunpden-Sld- 
ney  and  WilUam  and  Uary  colleges.  He  moTed  to  Indiana  territory  and  Imnme  flnt 
judge  of  Hanisim  co.  in  1808.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  eonveotlon  it 
Coiydon  in  1816.  He  was  active  in  every  branch  of  the  oi^anixation  of  the  state.  He 
died  June  6, 1S48. 

BUufLM,  South,  a  county,  monlcipal  and  p«rliainent«ry  borough,  and  market  t.  at 
Durham,  on  the  s.  ttank  of  the  Trne,  uid  at  tlM  mouth  of  tliat  river,  9  m.  e.n.e.  of 
Newcastle  by  river  and  railway.  The  town  stretcbee  for  2  m.  along  the  side  of  Shields 
harbor,  which  Is  Uned  with  numerous  dockyards  and  manufactories.  The  Tyne  dock, 
containing  SO  acres  of  water  space,  and  fourteen  other  docks  are  within  the  borough. 
In  1S.'>4  work  was  begun  on  the  south  pier,  which  Is  to  be  a  breakwater  alioat  a  mile  in 
length,  and  tnl89Git  Iiadnot  yet  been  completed.  The  market-place  is  a  spacious  square 
in  the  center  of  the  town,  near  which  is  the  large  chnrcb  of  St.  Hilda.  The  town,  with 
North  Shields,  Is  one  of  the  chief  ports  in  the  kingdom  for  the  building  of  Iron  shipt. 
Iron  screw-Bteamers,  and  tug-steamers.  There  are  large  alkali,  bottle,  and  glass  works, 
and  every  kind  of  manufacture  connected  with  shipping.  A  steam-ferry  for  paMengen 
and  carriages  plies  day  and  night  between  the  two  towns,  one  on  the  n.,  and  the  other 
on  the  a.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Tyne.  Shields  bar  has  been  removed  by  dredging, 
in  order,  with  the  piers,  to  form  a  harbor  of  refuge.  The  Bea-coast  In  the  neighbor' 
hood  is  interesting  from  the  rocks  and  caves.  The  lifeboat  Is  a  South  Shields  inven- 
tion. South  Shields  sends  one  member  to  paTllunent.  South  Shields  possesses  a  l^ge 
public  library,  with  newsroom,  and  laree  hall  for  public  meetings,  a  marine  school,  and 
a  park  of  46  acres.  There  ts  an  extensive  colliery,  that  of  St.  Hilda's;  a  school-boBn}; 
and  Tyne  pilotage  board,  comprising  representatives  of  North  Shields,  South  Shields, 
and  NewcsMtle.  A  larn  new  theMer  baa  recently  been  erected.  Pop.  'SL  86,239;  '91, 
78,431. 

SEI'ITES  ("seclaries,"  from  the  Arab.  Aiah,  Aiat.  a  party,  a  faction),  the  name 
given  to  a  Mohammedan  sect  by  the  "  Sunnites"  {q.v,),  or  orthodox  Moslems.  The 
Shi  ites  call  themselves  "followers  of  Ali,"  and  have  special  observances,  ceremonies, 
and  rites,  as  well  as  particular  dogmas  of  llieir  own.  The  principal  difference  between 
the  two  consists  Id'  (he  belief  of  the   Bhiites  that  the  imnmat,  or  supreme  rule,  both 

?)iritual  and  secular,  over  all  Mohammedans,  was  origlaally  vested  in  Ali  Ibn  Abi 
alel),  nod  has  bven  inherited  by  his  desccudauta,  to  whom  it  legitimately  now  belongs. 
Tiie  Persians  are  Shlites;  tbe  Turks,  on  the  other  band,  are  Sunnites;  and  this  division 
hi'tween  the  two  nations  dates  chiefly  from  the  caliphate  of  Mothi  Lilla,  the  Abasside,  in 
363  H.,  when  political  disaensions,  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Bagdad  and  the 
loss  of  tbe  cuhphate  of  the  Moslems,  assumed  the  character  of  a  religious  war.  The 
Sbiite*  theniselvcs  never  assume  that  (derogatory)  name,  but  call  themselves  A{-Adfluit. 
"  Sect  of  the  Just  Ones."  They  are  subdivided  again  into  Ave  sects,  to  one  of  which, 
that  of  Haldar,  the  Persians  belong;  the  present  dynasty  of  Persia  deriving  its  descent 
from  Ilaidar,  a  descendant  of  All.  All  himself  is  ny  some  of  [hem  endowed  witli  mote 
than  human  attributes.  The  Sbiites  believe  in  metempsychosis  aud  the  descent  of  God 
upon  his  creatures,  inasmuch  as  he,  omnipresent,  sometimes  appeara  in  some  Individual 
person,  such  as  their  imnms.  Their  five  subdivisions  they  lilten  unto  five  trees,  with 
seventy  bmnchcs:  for  their  minor  divisions  of  opinions,  on  matters  of  comparatively 
unimportant  points  of  dogma,  are  endless.  Yet  In  tliis  they  all  agree,  that  lliey  consider 
the  caliphs  Abu  Dekr,  Omar,  and  Othman,  who  are  regarded  with  the  highest  reverence 
by  the  orthodox  Sunnites,  as  unrighteous  pretenders  and  usurpers  of  the  eovereiKU 
power,  which  properljf  ouglit  to  have  gone  to  AH  direct  from  the  prophet.  For  the  ^ 
same  reason  they  abominale  the  memory  of  the  Ommayad  caliphs,  who  executed  Husain,  " 
a  son  of  Ali,  and  they  stilt  mourn  his  death  at  Its  anniversary.  Thev  likewise  reject 
the  Abtuiside  caliphs,  notwithstanding  their  deacent  from  Uohammed,  because  they  did 
not  belong  to  Ali  a  line. 

8HIEASFITB',  an  important  trading  t.,  and  probably  the  most  popnlons  t.,  In  Slnde. 
in  lat.  21°  5T  n.,  long,  fe*  46'  e.,  half  way  between  Multan  and  Kllrracbi.  The  district 
in  which  It  stands  Is  so  low  and  level  that,  by  means  of  canals,  which  are  supplied  from 
the  Indus,  !t  is  flooded  every  season.  Its  climate,  notwithstanding,  Is  said  to  be  not 
unhealthy.  The  Inundated  quarters  are  eitremely  fertile  and  produce  gre*t  crops. 
Milkarpur  Is  situated  on  one  of  the  great  routes  by  the  Bolan  pass  from  Slnde  to  Af- 
ghanistan, and  the  transit  trade  to  that  coimtry  and  to  Khorassan  Is  important.  The 
bankers  and  financiers  of  Shikarpur  are  known  and  trusted  from  Astrakhan  to  Cal- 
cutta. There  are  manufactures  of  carpets  and  a  coarse  cotton  cloth.  StUkarpur  la  tbe 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name,  which  has  an  area  of  about  10,000  sq.  m. 
and,  '81,  852,988  Inhabitants.  Pop,  of  the  town,  "91,  42,004,-36,846  of  whom  were 
Hindus,  and  16,113  Mohammedans. 

8HILKA.     See  Auoob. 

SHILLABEa,  Bbsjauiit  P.,  b.  N.  H.,  1814;  was  a  printer  at  Dover,  N.  H.,  In  1830, 
^nd  in'  18ST  went  to  Demerara,  Guiana,  as  a  compositor,  and  remained  there  three 
yean.  From  1840  to  1847  he  was  in  the  printing  office  of  the  Boston  Pod,  and  after 
that  time  for  three  yeat«  was  connected  with  the  same  paper  editorially.  It  was  at  this 
period  that  he  wrote  over  the  name  "Mrs.  Partington"  and  gained  a  reputation  as  a 
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humorist  by  the  qumntnMS  of  bU  style  and  matter.  Between  1850  and  1863  ha  tried 
bia  hand  at  newspaper  proprietorship.  In  the  PathftTtder  and  Carpei-Bag,  but  returned  tO 
the  Foil,  1853-58.  From  1856  he  waa  for  ten  veare  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Boston 
BaturOag  Evetting  OoMetie.  Shillaber  wnM  Rhumet  vritK  Btatm  and  WfHiO^;  i^>^|^' 
Life  and  Saging*  ef  Mrt.  I^rtiagton ;  Kn4Mj^-  Work,  and  Other  Tolumes.  He  d.  1880. 
yinT**T-*'T  ia  the  Irish  name  of  an  oaken  cudgel  or  sapling  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  forest  of  SWIMoA,  Ireland,  famous  for  its  oaks;  hence,  any  stick  or  club  used  foi 
cudgeluig. 

SeeOirarBus. 


SHILinrO,  the  name  of  a  money  In  use  throngbout  man?  European  stales,  partly  as 
a  coin  and  partly  as  a  money  of  account.  In  all  DrobabllftT  the  name,  as  well  aa  the 
thing  itself,  is  derived  from  the  Roniao  lolidvt,  wluch,  wiLn  other  remains  of  Roman 
institutions,  was  adopted  by  the  Franks  and  other  Qermanic  nattons.  Bee  Pbsnt, 
BOLnnia.  Others  give  more  fanciful  derivatioDS,  as  from  teKeUvn,  to  ring,  on  account 
of  the  particularly  clear  ring  of  the  coin,  and  from  8L  Kilian,  whose  efflgj  was  stamped 
on  the  shillings  of  WUtzburg.  The  tatidue-thUUng  at  the  middle  ages  baa  suffered 
various  degrees  of  diminution  in  the  different  countries.  Thus  the  English  silver  shil- 
ling ia/^eE  a  pound  sterling;  the  Danish  copper  one  is  ^  of  a  ryks-daler,  and  =}d.  stet- 
ling;  and  the  Swedish  shilling  is  Act  a  ryks-deler,  ^  id.  sterling.  In  Mecklenburg, 
Bleswick-Eolstein,  Hamburg,  and  LQbeck  the  shilling  is  used  as  a  fractional  money  of 


BHILOH,  a  city  of  Ephiaim,  on  •  hill  n.  of  Bethel  and  e.  of  the  gretit  norQiem 
road;  the  atxxie  of  the  tabernacle  and  ark  from  the  conquest  to  the  death  of  Eli,  after 
which  it  sank  into  insigniflcance,  and  is  several  times  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  having 
been  visited  with  Judgments  from  God  because  of  the  iniquities  committed  there  wliila 
it  was  the  place  consecrated  to  his  worship.     Dr.  Robinson  Identified  it  with  Seilun. 

IHILOH,  BattiiB  or.  Bo  named  from  a  chnreh  dtnated  wh«ra  the  battle  waa 
f our  tit,  near  PittsboTjFii  landing,  Hardin  CO.,  Tenn.,  on  the  Tennenee  river,  April  6-7, 
1863.  Oen.  QranL  who  was  in  command  of  the  union  forces,  bad  about  82.000  men ; 
and  Gen.  Albert  Sidney  Johnston,  with  about  60,000  confederates,  marched  up  from 
Corinth  and  attacked  on  the  morning  of  the  6th  with  his  entire  force,  driving  the  Kerala 
toward  the  landing.  Oens.  W.  T.  Sherman  and  Prentiss  suffered  greatly  in  this  attack, 
the  latter  losing  three  entire  regiments.  Gen.  Johnston  was  killed  bv  a  rifle-ball  on 
this  the  first  day  of  the  fight,  and  the  command  fell  to  Gen.  Beauregani,  who  continued 
Tigorously  the  attack,  directing  it  mainly  toward  the  center  and  left  of  the  union  army. 
This  poTUon  of  the  line  of  defeuse  bemg  protected  by  a  heavy  concentrated  fire  of 
artillery,  and  covered  by  two  gun-boats  in  the  river,  the  attack  waa  repulsed,  and  the 
confederate  line  fell  under  such  heavy  fire  at  night  that  It  waa  forced  to  retire.  In 
Uie  mean  time  Gen.  Buell  had  come  up  with  reinforcements  to  the  extant  of  about  30,000 
men,  and  ttiese  crossed  the  river  during  the  ni^t.  The  battle  was  reopened  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th  by  a  heavy  artillery  flre  from  the  union  batteries,  and  on  the  con- 
fedciBtea  falling  tiack.  an  assault  was  made  and  a  general  engagement  ensued,  which 
continued  with  great  fierceness  until  lata  in  the  afternoon,  when  Uie  confederates  finally 
retired  diacomflted.  The  union  loaa  wm  1700  killed,  7,405  wounded,  8,033  prtsoners; 
totri.l2,ai7.    Confederate  loMi:  1738  killed,  8,013  wounded,  9N)  miulng;  totd,  10,6»9^ 

MUaOMBCKI,  a  seaport  town  of  Japan,  at  the  extreme  s.  md  of  the  province  of 
Nagatc  (Choshlu),  conamandlug  the  narrow  straits  of  the  same  name;  lat.  83°  C6'  n., 
long.  1S1°  e. ;  pop.  '92,  38,592.  It  Is  the  terminus  of  the  great  high  road  that  traverses 
the  entire  main  island,  and  the  entrep6t  of  a  bnsUlng  jnnk  utd  steamer  trade.  It  is 
■nrronnded  by  high  hlUs.  In  1185  the  naval  battle.  In  Which  ISOO  war  Junks  were  en- 
gaged and  the  Talra  army  was  anntMlated  by  the  Mlnamotoe,  was  fonght  off  the  town. 
In  1863  the  dalmlo  of  Choshiu  and  his  retainers  erected  forts  on  the  bluiTs,  and  refused 
to  allow  foreign  vessels  to  pass  through  the  stralte — ■  place  where  they  had  no  1^^ 
right  to  be,  the  laws  of  nations  Euaranleelns  to  every  country  the  right  to  all  Its  terri- 
tory "  to  the  distance  of  a  marme  league  (done  ait  its  coasts  "  (see  Wheaton,  patnm). 
The  str^t  of  Shimonosekl  at  the  narrowest  portion  is  but  half  a  mile  wide.  The  mikado 
commanded  the  Choshlu  clan  to  close  the  strait.  Foreign  vessels  were  first  warned  off 
and  then  fired  on.  By  the  instigation  of  sir  Batherford  Alcock,  another  expedition 
consisting  of  five  British,  fonr  Dutch,  and  three  French  ships,  with  the  small  chartered 
•teamer  Takiang,  having  on  board  a  gun  and  a  party  from  the  Jamtttvum,  representing 
the  United  States,  arrived  Sept,  4  off  the  batteries,  and  began  the  bombardment  on  the 
6th,  continntng  It  (Or  8  days,  when  the  sUenced  forts  were  entered  and  dismantled.  The 
allied  powers  dinuanded  from  Jarnn  an  Indemnity  of  $3,000,000.  of  which  1750,000  waa 
paid  to  the  United  States.  The  United  States  later  returned  Its  share  to  the  Japanese 
Kovemment.  On  April  17,  1806,  China  and  Japan  conclnded  a  treaty  of  peace  at 
ShlmonoeeU,  by  the  terms  of  which  China  acknowledced  the  Independence  of  Corea. 
aadgaveto  Jap«DthewNitherapartoftlie  province  of  ShliigklDg,aswellaa  thelslandcf 
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Formou  nod  the  PescadorM  talanda,  opened  a  number  of  ports,  and  agrMd  to  wj  *  war 
iDdemalty  ol  about  tnG,OOO,0OO. 

sm,  Loch,  in  tbe  ■.  of  SntherUndablre,  meMiira  17  m,  by  1  mile.  The  Shin 
WBt«r,  ft  famoiu  tront-atream,  curlei  tlie  waters  of  the  lodi  into  Olkell  water.  Loch 
Stiln  aboonda  In  trout  and  lalmon. 

tHIHDLEB,  Mabt  S.  B.  (Falhxb),  b.  8.  C,  ISIO;  educated  in  nortlMra  semlnariea: 
became  a  Unitarian  and  afterwaids  an  Splacopalian.  She  published  sereral  vohimee  M 
poenu  and  noveU,  among  wliich  were,  T/u  SotUhtrn  Emyj  Tht  yorthtm  Earp;  Charin 
Morton,  or  The  Young  Patriot. 

SHUTKS,  the  name  of  a  small  flsh,  the  ttiBnta  Amerieanvt,-  applied  also  to  other 
species  of  the  cwprvUda  fanillr.  The  shiner  is  asually  but  8  or  4  in.  long,  resembles  the 
weam,  is  found  abundantly  in  the  tJohed  States,  but  Is  not  edible. 

BHDre-Knre,  or  LK^orona.    See  Mahtchubu. 

SHIHSLES  (probably  derived  from  LaL  dngvlum,  a  belt)  U  the  popular  name  for  the 
Tsrlety  of  herptt  (q.v.)  which  is  known  as  H.  aotler. 

SEDtSLEB,  flat  pieces  of  wood  used  in  roofing  like  slates  or  tiles.  Bucb  roofs  are 
mucli  used  in  newly-aettled  countries  where  timoer  la  plentlfuL  The  wood  is  chosen 
from  among  the  kinds  which  Bplit  readily  and  straigbtly,  and  is  usually  some  kind  of 
flr.  It  is  cut  into- blocks,  the  longiindinat  faces  of  which  are  of  the  size  ictended  for 
the  shingles,  which  are  then  regularly  split  oft  In  thicknesses  of  about  an  quarter  of  an 

SHmnOOOK,  a  settlement  of  a  remnant  of  tbe  Shinnecock  Indians  abt  100  In 
number,  in  Suffolk  co..  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  upon  Shinnecock  bay.  The  bey  Is  a  beau- 
tiful sheet  of  water  about  10  m.  long  and  from  three  to  four  wide,  and  Is  celebnted  f<»r 
Itfl  ahell-flsh.    It  is  separated  from  the  ocean  by  a  narrow  sand  beach. 

SHlHPLAflTEK,  Burlng  the  American  cItD  war  It  was  found  necesnair  for  the  Oor- 
emment  to  Issue  paper  currency,  owing  to  tbe  scarcity  of  specie,  which  duappeared  by 
being  secreted  or  boarded,  and  also  in  paying  for  Imports.  Small  bills  to  Uie  ralue  of 
three,  fire,  ten,  twenty-flve,  and  fifty  cents  were  substituted  for  tbe  coin  of  these  denomi- 
nations, and  answered  the  purpose  admirably,  as  tbt^  were  widely  circulated  for  seven! 
yeora.  CompantlTely  few  are  still  extant,  tuul  these  are  treasured  as  cnilodtles.  See 
Qhbenbacks. 

BKnrTOISK,  or  Snmnsii.    See  Japak, 

BHIF(Oer,  BMff  =  Mffj  from  the  root  ,  _  ,  ,  . 
trougfa,  a  boat)  is  a  term  applied  with  great  vagueness  to  all  large  v 
Mpping  would  be  included  vessels  of  all  sizes,  excepting  boats  without  aecia.  Ajnong 
•eamen,  the  expression  is  said  to  be  limited  tovesseb  carrying  three  masts,  with  a  royaC 
mast  surmountmg  each;  but  the  doveiopment  of  steam-navigation,  in  which  the  largest 
vessels  have  somecimes  only  a  schooner  rig,  must  have  gone  far  toward  obliterating  this 
distinction. 

BElF-BBpKZB— nrsnSAVCB-BBOEEB.  A  ship-broker  is  a  penon  employed  in  tbe 
buying  and  selling  and  freighting  of  ahipB.  His  duties  include  adluatlng  the  terms  of 
charter  parties  and  bills  of  lading,  settlmg  with  the  master  for  his  salary,  collecting 
freights  on  goods  brought  Into  port,  airan^ng  with  passengers  for  the  terms  of  tbeir 


passMe,  and  generally  managing  all  basiness  tiansations  occurring  between  ship-owuera 
and  tbe  shippers  or  consignees  of  goods.  The  charges  made  by  ship-brokeiB  are  gei — 
ally  about  two  per  cent  on  their  gross  recdpta.     Ship-brokers  have  been  ruled  not  U 


within  the  acts  for  the  regulation  and  admission  of  broken. 

It  is  not  customary  in  the  U.  B.  for  ship-brokers  to  unite  with  their  business  that  of 
marine  Insurance  brokerage.  Particularly  in  tbe  larger  sea-porta  these  occupations  be- 
come divided  into  narrower  spedaltlea.  It  is  usual  for  a  ship-broker  to  attend  par- 
ticularly to  the  buying,  selling,  and  chartering  of  vessels,  etc.  The  old  practice  of 
marine  underwriting  has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  insurance  by  stock  companies, 
orgauized  for  and  limiting  themselves  to  tbe  assumption  of  marine  risks.  Frequently, 
however,  marine  insurance  ccmpanies  divide  their  risks  with  similar  companies  by  reui-| 
surance  and  otherwise. 

BEIP-BinLDnTO.  See  Naviqation  ;  Naviss,  Axci£Nr  and  Uodekn  ;  Navies, 
Modern.  From  crossing  a  river  or  lake  on  a  fioutin^  log,  or  on  two  or  mere  logs  fast- 
ened together  raft-wise,  the  first  steps  towards  ship-building  were  probably  canoes 
and  currachs  (q.v.).  The  earliest  Egyptian  drawings  show  bcMtts  constructed  of  sawn 
planks,  and  having  sails  as  well  as  numerous  oars.  Bo  far  as  can  be  learned  front 
ancient  sculptures,  the  galleys  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  dawn  of  civilization  appear 
to  have  been  open,  at  least  in  the  middle  portion  ;  to  have  been  bulit  with  keel,  rlbe  and 
planking,  and  to  have  been  Btrengthsned  cross-wise  by  the  numerous  benches  on  which 
tlie  rowers  snt.  Ships  continued,  however,  to  be  generally  of  small  draught,  for  they 
were  beached  every  winter  ;  and  Cffisar  mentions  as  a  noteworthy  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  long  ships  with  which  he  invaded  Britain  could  only  approach  the  shore  to 
such  a  iM)int  that  tbe  soldiers  In  disembarking  were  bieast-hlgh  in  water,    The  Romaua 
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built  their  Tesselg  of  pine,  cedar,  and  other  Itgbl  woods;  but  tfaelr  ships  of  war  were  of 
oak  at  the  bows,  clamped  strongly  with  iron  or  brass,  for  use  as  rams — a  custom  now 
curiouflly  revived  after  2,000  yearsof  disuse.  Accordicg  lo  Cttsar,  the  Veneti  first  built 
entirely  ot  oak.  The  speedy  oxidatioti  of  iron  bolts  and  fasienings  ted  to  Uieir  super 
seseioD  by  copper  and  brass  about  llie  time  of  Nero.  Before  Ibis  time,  the  planks  bad 
been  calked  with  flax,  and  the  seams  had  been  pitched.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that 
Id  Trajan's  reign  sheathing  of  lead  fastened  on  ^vilb  copper  nails  had  bt-eu  used  as  a  pro- 
lection  for  lie  limbers  from  the  devaBlaling  insects  of  the  Mediterranean.  With  Ibo 
decline  of  Romau  greatness  came  a  new  era  for  sliip-building.  The  hardy  Norsemen 
Iiad  chopping  seas  and  Atlantic  awella  to  flghl  with;  their  ships  differed  niucii  from  the 
siately  galleys  and  quinqueremee  of  Ihe  empire.  Far  smaller,  Hiey  were  built  more 
Stoutly,  witli  bluJI  bows,  and  a  lug-sail  which  could  be  braced  well  up  lo  tbe  wind. 
Tbe  Norse  ships  must  have  been  of  considerable  power,  for  Ibere  ia  good  evidence  Ihat 
they  had  visited  the  coasts  of  tbe  new  world  at  an  early  period.  We  have,  however, 
very  little  knowledge  of  tbe  conatructioa  of  these  vessels,  eicepl  that  Ihey  had  high 
prows  and  sterns  to  resist  tbe  waves,  and  that  they  were  calculated  for  sailing  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  galleys,  which  were  for  rowing.  Tlie  introduction  of  galleys  by  Alfred, 
pulled  by  40  and  60  oars,  and  twice  as  long,  deep,  nimble,  and  steady  bb  the  Danish 
ehtpa,  keep  the  latter  in  check :  but  it  also  checked  the  development  of  ocean-navigaiioD,' 
for  the  galleys  were  only  flt  for  shore-service.  The  ships  gradually  incressed  in  size. 
Hardic&nul«  had  a  galley  pulled  by  80  oars;  and  contemporaueouBly,  the  Vcuetians  are 
said  to  have  built  shi^  of  1300  to  2, 000  Ions.  William  invnded  England  in  miserably 
small  Bailing  vessels;  but  large — indeed  very  large — vessels  appeared  to  have  existed  in 
the  lime  of  Richard  I.  John  systematized  ship-buiiding  by  establishing  a  royal  dock- 
yard at  Portsmouth.  Large  ships  constructed  for  sailing  only  seem  to  have  come  into 
Sneral  use,  together  with  the  mariner's  compass,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I4th  century. 
le  hundred  and  fifty  yeara  later,  the  addition  of  the  bowsprit  added  much  to  tbe  sailing- 
powers  of  veeseis. 

In  Ellis's  collection  of  letters  there  Is  one,  dated  1410  from  John  Alcfitre  to  king 
Henry  T.,  concerning  a  ship  building  at  Bayonne  for  that  monarch.  This  letter  is 
curious,  as  showing  how  many  of  tbe  present  terma  then  existed,  and  also  that  the 
" Kyngca  acbyppea "  were  of  considerable  dimensions  (e.g.,  "  the  stemme  is  in  hiibe  06 
fete;  and  the  post  46  fete;  and  kele  ys  yn  leynlhe  113  fele").  Before  this  period,  abips 
bad  beeit  built  strong  enough  to  encounter  ice  io  tbe  whale-fishery.    From  this  period 


urous  foiulh  mast  began  to  be  dispensed  with;  in  that  of  bis  successors,  shifting  lop- 
masts  came  into  fashion,  the  lofty  stems  and  sterns  (which  must  have  precluded  sailing 
on  a  wind)  fell  gradually  into  disuse.  Port-holes  were  invented  at  least  as  early  as  1500. 
In  1567,  there  were  cutler-rigged  vessels  in  the  British  seas.  In  the  century  eosuing. 
naval  architecture  was  much  improved  by  Mr.  Pbineas  Pelt,  bis  son  Peter,  and  by  air 
Anthony  Deane;  but  the  beet  naval  architects  were  not  in  England.  Within  the  present 
century,  the  Introduction  of  steam  has  led  to  (he  building  of  ships  with  flner  lines,  both 
for  bow  and  stern.  About  1886,  iron  was  introduced  as  a  material  for  shipbuilding,  and 
liaa  now  so  far  superseded  wood,  that,  taking  steamers  and  sailing  Bhfpa  together,  10 
iron  vessels  aro  built  for  1  wooden  one. 

Adverting  now  to  tbe  actual  art  and  practice  of  sbtp-building.  the  subject  is  divisible 
into  two  distinct  portions — the  theoreli(»l,  known  as  natal  aTchitectirre;  and  tbe  practi- 
cal, called  ship-buHdiJtg.  The  naval  architect  designs  the  form  of  a  ship  with  reference 
to  ibe  objects  intended  in  her  constructioD,  to  the  speed  required,  powers  of  stowage, 
etc. ;  while  the  ship-builder  works  from  his  drawings,  and  gives  practical  effect  to  ihe 
theoretical  designs. 

A'aval  arekUeeture  on  a  theoretic  basis  is  of  recent  date,  for,  as  in  all  cases,  practical 
eflorta,  more  or  less  In  the  dark,  have  preceded  by  many  ages  Ihe  theorems  of  the  man 
of  science;  nor  is  It  at  present  b^  any  means  an  exact  science:  some  most  successful 
ships  have  been  but  happj  eipenments.  Our  present  knowledge  of  naval  architecture 
we  owe  mostly  to  tbe  researches  of  such  men  as  the  late  Prof.  Ranklne,  Mr.  Scott  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  Froude,  and  others.  Alt  sliipa  have  to  possess  certain  qualities,  the  principal  of 
which  are  buoyancy,  stabilltv,  handiness,  and  speed ;  but  it  is  nut  possible  for  any  ship 
lo  possess  at  the  same  time  the  maximum  of  at)  thcRC,  as  to  some  extent  tliey  neutralize 
each  other.  The  skill  of  the  naval  architect  ia  shown  in  duly  proportioning  them  to  one 
another,  ascertaining  which  are  the  more  important  in  each  particular  case,  and  provid- 
ing these  without  unduly  impairing  tlic  others.  In  some  vessels,  it  is  e^^sential  that  the 
greatest  possible  speed  should  be  attained:  while,  as  lliey  are  to  work  only  in  smooth 
wnler,  their  degree  of  stability  ("t  freedom  from  excesaivc  rolling,  and  tendency  to  right 
themselves  when  heeled  over  by  a  wave)  is  only  secondaty.     lu  others,  which  have  to 


weather  1  one-continued  storms  in  mid-ocean,  speed  may  have  to  be  sacrificed  lo  ai 
~<ater  steadiness.    In  sailing-vessels,  where  tbe  means  of  propulsion  is  not  under 
1  of  the  crew  as  In  steamers,  handinesa — the  property  of  answering  quickly  lo  Iheir 


helms,  and  of  readily  performingvarious  maneuvers  (such  as  tacking)  under  all  conditions 
iif  weather — is  often  Ibc  quality  to  wliicb  most  attention  bos  to  be  paid.  Along  wilh  nil 
these  flings,  the  ship  has  to  be  made  so  as  to  have  the  largest  possible  amount  of  cargo 
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or  paaaeuger  apace  con^tentwith  tbe  proper  degree  of  buoyuicy.  The  degree  In  which 
a  suip  poBsesses  the  various  qualities  named  depends  chiefly  upon  her  ezlamAl  form  and 
dimeoaiong,  about  which  tbe  following  general  stalemcnta  may  be  given: 

An  increase  of  len^  gives  an  increase  of  displacement  of  water,  and  Iherefore  of 
carrying  power;  if  this  be  not  desired,  it  allows  of  finer  lines  forward  and  aft,  and  con- 
scquentTv  greater  speed.  Il  also  lucreasos  the  resistance  to  Ice-way.  The  greater  fric- 
tion of  the  water  on  the  longer  sides  does  not  appear  to  t>e  material.  Against  the  increaae 
is  to  beset  a  diminished  power  of  turninK,  tacking,  and  wearing,  it  also  involvea  9 
more  careful  balancing  of  weights  in  the  loro  and  after  portions  of  the  ship,  for  Iha 
moiDent  of  inertia  of  a  aniall  weight  may  become  large  In  a  long  vessel,  from  l>eing  sucq 
weight  multifliej  into  tbe  square  of  its  dislauce  from  llie  ship's  center  of  gravity. 

The  increase  of  breadth  gives  greater  stability  to  the  ship,  and  bj  allowing  of  moivS 
sail,  indlrecdy  greater  speeo;  but  directly,  it  increases  tbe  resistance  to  the  water,  OfJ 
course,  greater  breadth  enables  greater  bulk  to  be  carried.  Depth  is  a  question  depend- 
ent on  tbeseas  Co  be  navigated,  the  object  forwhicb  the  ship  Is  intended,  and  uianyother 
reasons.  It  is  to  be  borne  always  in  mind  that  the  consumption  of  storta  on  a  long  tot- 
age  will  change  the  draught  of  a  ship  considerably.  Practice  has  proved  uneqidvocally 
that  ships  sail  better  for  arawiuK  more  water  aft  than  forward. 

Passing  now  to  tbe  actual  designing  of  vessels:  the  architect  worlca  oa  paper  only; 
he  has  therefore  to  show  on  a  flat  surface,  for  the  builder's  guidance,  tbe  exact  position, 
curvature,  and  relief  of  every  line  and  point  in  his  proposed  structure.  He  accordingly 
draws  three  plans,  on  each  of  which  every  point  of  tbe  ship  is  traceable;  the  lAur-pIan, 
showing  all  linesoflen^b  and  height;  the  half-breadlA  plan,  lines  of  length  aud  breadth; 
and  tbe  bodi/-pian,  which  ebowa  orradth  and  height.  From  these  combinations,  ttte 
exact  position  of  every  point  la  determinable.  Figs.  1  to  3  show  tboee  plana,  called 
eanstruetitm  drwuirv,  on  the  uuna  scale  for  the  Qniti  Sattam  steamship.    The  aheer- 


flan  represents.  In  Its  otitdde  line,  a  vertical  plane  through  the  keel.  Tbe  dotted  lines 
,  2,  S,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  horizontal  planes  drawn  at  various  heights.  The 
curved  lines,  r,  ir,  iii,  are  the  edges,  as  tbey  would  appear  on  the  outer  coverini  of  the 
shii^,  of  vertical  planes  drawn  parallel  to  tbe  ccntnu  plane  tbroueh  the  feed.  The 
ttprigbts,  A,  B,  etc.,  A,,  B,,  etc,  are  the  edges  of  supposed  planes  drawn  at  given  dis- 
tances from  the  line  of  greatest  breadth  X,  nt  right  angles  to  the  plane  through  the  keel. 
The  balf-breadtb  plan  represents  one-half  ot  the  ship's  upper  deck,  as  regards  the  black 


e  horizontal,  vertical,  and  cross  sections  of  tne  sbeer-plan  appearing  again 
under  different  conditions.  Tbe  vertical  longitudinal  sections  become 
straight  tinea  parallel  to  the  keel ;  the  horizontal  sections  appear  as 
curves  taken  at  different  heights  on  the  vessel's  sides.  The  body  plan 
is  tbe  ship  looked  at  end-on ;  the  outer  line  being  her  cross  section  at 
the  line  of  greatest  breadth,  and  tbe  borirxintal  and  vertical  sectional 
lines  appearing  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  The  lines  on  the  left 
side  correspond  to  the  cross  sections  of  tbe  afterbody  (that  is,  the  por- 
tion of  the  ship  nearer  the  stem  than  the  line  of  greatest  width),  and  Fio.  l— OrmJ  BaO- ' 
show  the  curvature  of  the  ship's  sides  toward  tbe  atcin,  while  in  a  e™— Body-plan. 
similar  manner  those  on  the  right  side  show  the  curvature  up  to  the  bow.  Of  course,  in 
working  drawing  from  which  ships  are  to  be  actually  buCt,  the  scale  employed  would  be 
very  large;  and  instead  of  three  or  four  sectional  lines  in  each  direction,  a  great  number 
would  be  inserted  for  the  guidance  of  the  builder.  With  these  three  plans  in  hand,  the 
workman  has  the  oiact  position  of  every  point  in  the  ship's  exterior  coating  exactly 
dcflned.  Even  the  unprofessional  observer  need  not  strain  bis  Imagination  greatly  to 
clothe  these  flat  plana  with  their  dimensions  of  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  and  to  con- 
jure up  before  his  eyes  tbe  precise  form  of  the  goodly  ship  represented. 

Witli  the  completion  of  the  construction  drawings  tbe  work  of  the  naval  archit«ct 
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Ships.  Ancient.— i,  5,  Stem  and  beak  of  English  man-of-war  { 1758).    a.  Prow  of  the  In 
(I4tlic«ntui7).    6.  Norman  vessels  (nth  century).    7.  English  man-of-war  (1801).    8. 


^(Ifrincible,  French  maa-of-war  (1747).     3'  Venetian  galley  .t6tli  century).     4.  Merchaat-ship 
.V  Rosnan  fleet  in  battle  {1770). 
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ceases,  bnt  Id  most  cases  the  two  professions  of  naval  architect  and  Bblp-buUder  are  com 
bined  in  one  firm,  if  not  In  one  maa.  It  is  then  to  he  decided  of  nliat  material  the  ship 
shall  be  constructed.  The  choice  lies  between  iron,  steel,  wood,  and  a  combinatioD  <m 
wood  and  iron.  Of  the  many  woods  employed,  oak,  teak,  and  fir  are  those  most  coia 
monlj  used.  The  building  of'^a  wooden  and  of  an  iron  ship  are  quite  distinct  operatlonc^ 
the  requisite  stren^li  being  obtained  in  a  different  manner  in  each  caae.  Jt  is  necessarf, 
therefore,  to  consider  separately  the  principles  of  wooden  ship-building  and  iron  ship 
buildine;  aud as  the  older  and  moat  time-honored  process,  we  will  flnt  deal  with  the  art 
of  the  snip-wright  who  forms  the  vessel  of  timber. 

In  adaition  to  the  construction  drawings  wbicti  we  have  described,  it  is  usual  also  to 
construct  a  small  wooden  model  of  the  ship— upon  a  scale  very  often  of  }  iuch  to  the 
foot — which  shows  the  desigoer  what  his  ship  is  eoing  to  look  like  better  thau  the  flat 
paper  can  do.  This  model  is  made  of  a  number  of  liorizontkl  layers  of  wood,  and  upon 
It  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  plating  of  the  ship  is  marked,  with  the  position  of  all  liu 
Joints,  etc. 

Wooden,  ^tp-bvUding. — The  first  process  is  to  develop  or  "  lay  off,"  on  the  mold-lqfl 
Hoer,  eertsin  fnll-dze  working  sections  of  the  required  ship.  These  are  taken  from  ttU 
construction  drawings  and  the  tnode^ 
and  arc  built  up  of  plunks.  The  com- 
binations of  these  pieces  of  plank  show 
the  shape  in  which  the  several  limben 
will  have  to  be  cut,  to  impart  the  neces. 
S&iycurvature  and  strength. 

The  next  step  in  actual  construction 
Is  to  prepare  (he  slipway  by  raising  a 
number  of  strong  blocks  of  timlier  a 
short  distance  apart,  on  which  the  keel 
shall  rest,  and  which  shall  sustain  llie 
entire  ship  when  buill.  These  blocks 
are  composed  of  several  pieces,  and  it 
Is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  tbeii 
upper  surface  be  in  an  exact  iioe.  That 
line  is  made  at  an  inclination  of  f  ol 
an  inch  to  a  fool;  and  the  keel  of  tha 
ship,  and  the  ship  itself,  have  cods»i 
quently  that  slope  to  the  horizon  whilv 
building.  This  inclination  is  for  tha 
facility  it  affords  In  launching  the  com- 
pleted vessel.  On  the  blocks  is  laid  the 
keel,  which  may  Ije  called  the  tnck- 
bone,  and  is  cert^nlv  by  far  the  most 
important  timber  in  the  ship.  From  it 
start  the  ribs,  the  stem,  and  Ihe  stern- 
post;  so  that  any  serious  accident  iuip> 
pening  to  tiie  keel  involves  the  break- 
ing up  of -the  whole  structure.  It  is, 
therefore,  made  ofgreal  strength,  being, 
in  a  fiiBt-rate,  no  Il'Sh  than  20  in.  squnra 
The  materini  is  usually  elm,  on  account 
of  its  louKhocss,  Its  non-liability  to  split, 
nd  the  fact  that  in  ..  .     .  _ 


"tocki;  F,  top-UmW;  Q,  leugUiealiig  piece:   HH,  preserves  it.     The  pieces  of  which  it  is 

w»le«:  L  dlmlrirtilng  plMtaTg,  bottom  plmks;  L,  composed  ore  united  by  the  strongest 

gartMian]  strakesi  ■.beam;  M,  ileeli;  O.  shelf;  P.  tinfTnf  o«irf  ininl  (bbp  rmppnTiivl 

waterway;  Q.  gplrkeUns:  R.  clampi;  8,  knee.;  T,  """i*?  «=^  J°'°f  l,^    .t^  ?,        '.u 

dde-keelioiu;  T,   llmb^   gtnkes;  W,  rouKb-tree       What  the  keel  is  to  the  bottom,  the 

tail;  2,  mast.  stem  and  the  Btern-post  are  to  the  bow 

and  stem  of  tlie  ship,  forming  the  keys 

from  which  the  ends  of  the  planking  (technically  called  the  "  butts")  ftnd  all  longiludinid 

rapports  start.    Each  is,  of  necessity,  of  great  streugih,  and  they  rise  from  the  respeciiva 

extremities  of  the  keel.     The  liem-po^  has  to  bear  the  rudder,  and  is  usually  made,  when 

possible,  of  one  piece  of  timber;  it  is  united  to  the  keel  by  a  mortise  and  tenon  joint 

In  screw-steamers  there  Is  a  second  stem-post,  forming  the  forward  support  for  tha 

The  extreme  outlines  of  the  ship  being  now  established,  the  builder  proceeds  with 
the  timbers  to  form  the  bottom  and  sides,  which  together  constitute  the  frame,  corre- 
sponding to  the  ribs  in  an  animal.  The  ribs  form  tUe  sides  of  the  ship,  and  are  placed 
at  from  2  ft.  6  in.  to  8  ft.  9  in-  from  center  to  center.  Up  to  the  water-line  the  spaced 
between  them  are  filled  in  solid  with  timbers  of  equal  thickness.  For  this  pur|)Ofle  in 
the  midship-body  the  keel  is  crossed  at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  by  certain  timbers 
which  form  thcjloor.  The  keel  is  let  about  three-fourtiiB  of  an  mch  into  a  groove  run- 
ning along  the  bottom  of  the  floor,  while  above  the  floor  the  heelton  is  a  massive  timber, 
puillel  to  (he  keel    The  keel  and  keelson  are  bolted  firmly  together  by  long  copper  bolt^ 


ogle 


.   „  „  ..  .  „.      Tied»n*are  bolted  OD  to 

the  floor  or  futtocks,  a  short  distance  on  each  aide  of  the  prlndpal  keelson.  Fig.  4  is  a 
croM  section  of  a  three-decked  wooden  veSBel,  showing  acomplete  rib,  wltli  the  priDciptl 
parts  as  they  are  commonly  arranged  amidships.  Near  the  ends  of  the  ship  the  frames 
ao  longer  stand  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  but  are  necesaarilr  bent  or  canted  round. 

After  the  main  skeleton,  as  it  were,  of  the  ship  is  built,  the  skin  is  the  only  thing 
lemaining  to  complete  its  exterior.  This  is  represented  by  thick  wooden  planking, 
fastened  on  to  the  ribs,  the  lowest  layer  preasinE  into  the  rabbet  ol  the  keel,  and  Ilie 
highest  reaching  to  the  uppermost  bulwark.  Toe  thickest  planking  is  at  the  bends  or 
v^es,  marked  E  in  flg,  4,  where  it  varies  from  4^  in.  in  small  vessels  to  10  in.  in  ships 
of  the  first  clses.  Every  complete  line  of  planking  from  stem  to  stem  is  styled  a 
^rake.  Oak  and  flr  are  the  woods  moativ  used  For  the  skin,  and  elm  tor  the  planks 
nearest  the  keel.  The  planiis  are  generally  fastened  to  the  ribs  by  copper  bolts,  but 
wooden  treenails  are  frequently  employed,  as  less  in  weight  than  copper,  and  less  liable 
to  split  the  wood.  The  comparative -utility  of  wood  and  copper  fastenings  for  the 
Btrakes  is  stUl  a  disputed  point. 

In  a  well-constructed  ship  the  filling  in  of  the  timbers  to  a  level  above  the  water-line 
should  be  so  accuratelr  formed  that  she  would  float  without  her  planking;  but  when 
the  latter  has  been  well  calked,  it  is  certain  thai  it  adds  greatly  to  the  drynesa  of  the 
ship,  while  it  luds  materially  in  binding  her  several  parts  together. 

At  frequent  intervals  across  the  ship,  and  at  the  heighla  of  the  several  decks,  are 
inserted  the  beajw,  which  are  solid  mosses  of  timber,  either  In  one  irfece  or  scarfed. 
These  prevent  (he  ship  from  collapsing,  and  at  the  same  time  support  the  decks.  The 
beams  and  decks  are  shown  at  M  ana  N  respectively  in  Fig.  4.  The  beams  are  always 
made  convex  upward,  principally  for  the  sake  of  preventing  water  lodging  on  t^e 
decks.  When  the  beams  are  well  established,  the  hatehways  and  mast-holes  are  traced 
out.  This  done,  the  deck  is  laid  down  of  etraight-grained  hard  wood,  and  the  plttnka 
are  calked  and  pitched  between,  until  the  deck  or  platform  becomes  perfectly  water-tighL 
Along  (he  inside  of  ttie  bollnm  are  laid  the  tUUr  keeltont  or  liiU  keeliont,  if  the  ^Ip 
be  large,  and  all  spaces  are  filled  up  with  planking,  except  the  width  of  one  plaok  next 
the  keelson  on  each  side,  which  is  left  for  a  drwn  to  carry  all  refuse-water  to  the  foot  of 
the  pumps. 

Iron  Bhip-bttBding, — Iron  affords,  in  many  respects,  a  better  material  for  ships  than 
wood.  In  the  first  place,  the  same  Btrength  may  be  obtained  with  less  weight;  secondly. 
Iron  plates  can  be  bent  to  any  curve,  so  that  the  combinations  necessary  for  Btrength  ui 
wooaen  vessels  can  be  avoided.  The  laying  o9 
the  lines  of  the  vessel  full  sise  upon  the  mold- 
loft  floor  is  the  first  process  in  iron  as  in  wooden 
ship- building.  Rough  wooden  templalesare  here 
made  of  thecrosssectionsof  the  ship,  one  template 

The  slip-way  is  prepared  in  much  the  same 
way  as  in  tne  case  of  a  wooden  ship.  The  keel  is 
generally  of  flat  bar-iron — sometimes  in  several 
uiicknesses — the  different  lengths  being  scarfed 
at  the  ends  and  riveted  together,  or  sometimes 
welded.  In  the  cross  seotion  of  a  2,000-ton  iron 
vessel  given  in  Fi^.  6,  the  keel  Is  in  five  thick- 
oesses;  in  the  middle  a  ccnter-plate,  which  is 
carried  upward  through  the  floors,  and  forms  a 
keelson;  on  either  sloe  of  this  a  thick  bar,  and 
Dutside  Ihese  again  the  two  lowermost  plates  of 
:he  skin  bent  downward.  The  whole  five  thick- 
oesscs  are  riveted  together. 

The  ribs  in  an  iron  ship  are  called  ''frames." 
They  are  always  made  of  angle-iron,  and  are 

e laced  from  18  in.  to  2  ft,  apart.     They  are  bent, 
bile  red-hot.  upon  a  large  flat  cast-iron  plate, 
into   the  proper  curve,   flxed   liy  the   templates 
already  mentioned.     The  frames,  when  thus  bent   . 
are  set  up  in  place  upon  the  ) 

i  fastened  at  the  bottom  the  ^ 

[TOW  plates  running  across  the 
ship;  and  frequently  additional  stiSneee  is  gained 
hf  running  "reverse"  angle-irons  along  the  top  of 
toe  floors,  throughout  at  least  a  considerable  por-   o.  (ramss;  6,  reverse  an^e-lrons;  o,  floon: 

uo.  ot  th.  ^ipAnsth.  Th,  be.™,  whict  .upport  asf"  ffisi,&ri;"^ii.4£; 

the  deck  ore  convex  upwards  as  in  wooden  ships.       i,  (,  bUge  beeleona;  *,  ceiUag. 
After  the  frames,  floors,  and  beams  are  in  place, 

the  plating  commences,  each  particular  plate  being  of  a  size  and  shape  exactly 
determined  by  the  model.    The  lowest  plates  of  all  are  called  the  " 


to  ihe  right  sliape,  t 
keeL    To  iliem  s 
floon,  whicli  a 


Fio.  9.~B«ction 


hape  eXactIv  as 
arboaid  strsike,' 
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and  are  usually  bent  downward  and  rireted  to  the  sides  of  the  keel,  as  In  flg.  8,  Tin 
thickneas  of  Ite  plates  gTaduallr  dlmlnUhea  upward,  till  the  "  sheer  strake"— the  strake 
atlhfllBTelofthe  main  deck— ia  reached,  and  this  ualwaja  made  very  Btrong.  The  deck 
beams  are  further  secured  and  stiffened  br  loDgjtudinal  and  diagonal  plates  called 
"stringers."  All  the  iron-work  of  a  ship  Is  fcsteaed  together  by  rivets,  miles  are  first 
punched  or  drilled  In  the  plat«s  and  angle-irons— in  moat  cases  before  they  are  put 
together.  The  holes  haTlug  been  made  exactly  to  overlap,  a  red-hot  rivet  is  inserted 
through  them.  A  man,  caHed  a  "  holder-up,"  holds  the  head  of  the  rivet  foreibly  in 
its  place  with  an  Iron  tool,  wlule  two  riveters  on  the  other  side  of  the  plate  strike 
Its  end  rapidly  with  their  hammers  until  it  is  all  hammered  down.  The  contraction  of 
the  rivet  when  it  cools  causes  it  to  hold  the  two  plates  sliii  more  t^gjitly  together.  Iron 
Bhipe  are  always  divided  into  a  number  of  compartments  by  tranBreiBe  partitions  called 
"  bulkheads."  These  partitions  cail  eBsDy  be  made  water-tight,  and  then  afford  great 
additional  security  to  the  vessel,  as,  in  the  event  of  a  leak  occurring,  it  will  often  bepos- 
«ihle  to  confine  the  wafer  to  the  space  between  two  bulkheads,  and  IheM  will  be  sufficient 
buoyancy  in  the  other  comnartments  to  keep  the  vessel  afloat.  The  bulkheads  are  fitted 
with  water-tight  doors,  and  besides  being  a  source  of  safety,  they  are  also  the  cause  of 
great  additional  transverse  strength. 

By  the  time  that  the  external  plating  of  the  ship  is  finished,  and  the  beams  and  bulk- 
heads all  in  their  places,  she  is  ready  for  launching;  much,  however,  still  remains  to  be 
done  to  her.  Most  frequently,  the  greater  part  ot  the  decks  has  lo  be  laid,  and  the 
wbole  of  the  cabin  fittings  to  be  put  up;  the  rudder  and  steering  gear  have  to  be  fitted; 
the  wooden  "oeiling"(whiohline8  the  hold)  lo  bo  put  in;  the  masts  have  to  be  set,  and 
all  the  spars,  sails,  and  rig^ng  put  up;  and  lastly,  in  a  steam  vessel,  the  engines  and 
boilers  have  to  bo  placed  and  properly  secured  on  the  seatings  provided  for  them. 

Bletl  has  UU  lately  been  lltiLe  used  in  the  construction  of  ships.  As  it  possesses 
much  greater  strength  than  iron,  all  the  various  parts  of  a  steel  ship  may  bo  made  much 
lighter  for  the  same  strains  than  in  an  iron  one.  There  has  been,  however,  a  very  wide- 
tpntd  distrust  of  this  material  among  ahip-buildere,  boHed,  to  some  extent  justly  on 
the  difficult  of  gettInK  really  reliable  steel  pUtes  and  bars.  But  since  1880  the  use  of 
«teel  has  been  fsvoredT  In  the  United  Steles  there  are  great  ship -building  yards  at 
Chester  (Pa.),  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  San  Francisco,  and  even  on  the  lakes,  as  at 
Buffalo,  that  torn  out  Iron  and  steel  shlpe.  In  1890,  this  oountrv  built  ships  hninz  a 
Hotal  tonnage  of  148,000  tons.  ° 

'  SUptcf  Irtmand  Woodwujcintiy,  or  "  composite"  vessels. — It  was  at  one  time  thought 
that  various  advantages  would  be  obtained  by  the  use  both  of  iron  and  of  wood  In  the 
'■aine  ship,  the  frame  and  beams  being  made  of  the  former  material,  and  the  ^In  of  the 
latter.  Compodte  vessels  were  always  more  used  by  the  French  than  amonr  ouiselves, 
bat  althongh  Lloyd's  committee  have  thought  this  class  of  vessels  of  sufficient  Importance 
' "'-h  special  rules  ' ' "-  " ' — ■ '■-  '"-' ■ — '-' 


to  publish  special  rules  In  reference  to  it,  very  few  composite  ships  are  now  conatructied. 
In  some  modem  ships  of  war,  chiefly  In  the  English  navy,  the  vessels,  5-  -'^-'-- 
buQt  of  iron  In  the  usoal  way,  and  heavily  armored,  have  been  covered  ail 


planking  _         _  _        _      _ 

bottom  shall  not  ho  fouled  with  weeds  au^  baraaclea,  which  so  esaily  happens  with  Iron 
vessebi,  as  these  frigates  are  Intended  for  very  high  speeds.  Bee  Bisam  Natiqxtion. 
Shqu  tf  Atum&ium. — In  December,  1808,  the  first  vessel  ever  built  of  aluroioiuro 
(a  pleasure  yacht)  was  launched  at  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  Many  ship-builders  expect  this 
light  and  now  cheapening  metal  to  enter  largely  Into  the  naval  construction  ot  the  future. 
Intantat  Arrar^enunli  of  a  gjtip. — Whether  the  vessel  be  of  iron  or  wood,  her  Inter-' 
nal  design  must  follow  the  purposes  for  which  she  mar  be  required.  Aa  a  general  prin-^ 
ciple,  the  ship  is  divided  into  a  greater  or  less  number  of  platforms,  floors,  or  decks 
(q.T.),  devoted  to  various  purposes.  In  a  shlp-of-war  a  large  portion  Is  required  for  the 
inen,  the  remainder  being  occupied  by  warlike  stores,  provisions,  and  coal.  In  a  mer- 
chant-vwsel  far  less  space  Is  allotted  to  the  crew,  and  far  more  lo  the  cargo.  In  every 
ship  a  space  must  be  provided  tor  the  carri^  of  provisions  and  water  proportionals 
to  the  number  of  the  crew  and  the  intended  duration  of  voyages.  A  steamer  differs 
from  a  sailing  veesel  in  requiring  a  large  compartment  amidships  to  be  kept  clear  for 
her  engines  and  boilers.  In  screw-steamers,  to  the  height  of  the  boss  of  the  screw  above 
the  keelson,  a  tunnel,  known  as  the  terBO-aBe!/,  has  to  be  kept  open  for  the  shaft  of  the 
screw  from  the  engine-room  to  the  stem.  The  heavier  portion  of  a  cargo,  as  coal  and 
water,  is  carried  Immediately  above  the  keel,  so  that  the  center  of  gravity  may  be  as. 
low  aa  possible,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  engines  and  boilers  are  placed  as  low  down 
as  practicable.  For  various  details  concerning  tne  formation  and  arrangement  of  ships, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  detached  articles  descnptive  of  the  respective  portions,  as  Cable  ; 
Capstait  ;  Deck  ;  Hold  ;  Ebel  ;  Mast  ;  Masts  ;  Sail  ;  Sbbathiko,  etc. 

Xlnwf*. — In  order  thata  ship  may  be  insured  by  the  underwritere,  Ithaatobeln. 
spected  and  surveyed  by  one  of  the  surveyors  of  "  Lloyd's."  According  to  the  reports 
of  their  surveyors,  the  committee  of  Lloyd's  registry  classify  the  vessel,  affixing  to  ite 
name  a  letter  which  Is  intended  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  a  correct  Indication  of  Its  real 
and  Intrindc  qualities.  For  wooden  vesaels,  these  tetters  (in  order  of  excellence)  are  A 
(In  black  or  red),  M.  E,  and  1 1  for  iron  ahips  or  steamers  ibey  are  ^-  ^-  ""*  ^■ 
Numbers  put  before  these  letters  Indicate  the  number  of  years  for  which  Uioyai 


;,Ct>(.)t^lc 


hoM  the  ends  indlnted  by  the  letter;  and  nnmberB  (1  or  3)  put  after  the  letters  refer  U 
"  S  completenoM  of  their  Reneral  equipmenL  „,„,,,,„  , 

Bee  Llndaay.  SiitoT]/  qf  JftwAanl  Bfuppittg  (1888) ;  Chadwick,  Oetan  I 


I  impom^i  uy  luo  orminuy  auuionLj  oi  \ac  King 
ed  an  an  unnairaDtable  stretch  of  the  rojal  pre- 
n  Hampdea,  r  |;;entleroan  of  property  in  Buckisg- 
owcr  of  the  government  by  aisputing  the  legality 


0891) ;  and  Beed,  SMpbuilding  in  Irvn  and  Steel  (18*)) ;  Torr,  Ancient  SUp*  (18M). 
BHI?  CAJTAL,  iDTEROCEAino.  See  InTEBOOBunc  Shif  Cjjiai. 
SHI?KA  FAB8,  in  Bulgaria,  near  the  oeuter  of  the  Balltaii  mte. ;  47  m.  n.e.  of  FhHip- 
popolN,  and  3  m.  n.  of  the  village  of  Shlpka.  Elevation,  4370  ft.  It  naa  made  famous 
during  the  Ruseo-Turkish  war,  1877.  The  paaa  fortified  In  the  Biutiaiu  was  attacked  by 
the  Turks  under  Suleiman  Pasha.  For  one  week  U  was  the  scene  of  fearful  conflicts,  nn 
less  than  ten  attacks  being  made,  in  all  of  which  the  Turks  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss.    8000  Turks  and  4000  Bossiani  were  reported  to  have  fallen  about  the  pasa. 

BUiF-XOHliY.  a  lax  had  recourse  to  In  England  at  various  times,  but  eBpecially  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  for  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  la  1007,  when  the  countnr  was 
tlireatened  by  the  Danes,  a  law  was  made  obliging  all  proprietors  of  810  hides  of  land 
to  equip  a  vessel  for  the  protection  of  tlie  const.  Elisabeth,  at  the  time  of  the  threat- 
ened Spanish  invasion,  required  the  various  ports  to  fit  out  a  certain  number  of  ships  at 
their  own  charge;  and  so  great  anxiety  was  ehown  bylbe  public  for  the  national  defense, 
that  London  and  some  other  ports  ftimisbed  twice  as  man^  Yessels  as  had  been 
demsnded.  It  was  in  1636  tliat  Charles  first  had  recourse  to  an  impost  of  this  descrip- 
tion, requiring  each  of  the  maritime  towns,  with  the  assistance  of  the  neighboring 
counties,  to  arm  a  civcn  number  of  vessels,  30  being  required  froih  London.  In  1631 
the  tax  was  extentlcd  over  the  whole  kingdom.  A.  general  spirit  of  resistance  was 
Immediately  sroused,  not  so  much  in  consideration  of  the  amount  of  the  tax,  aa  of 
tlie  objer'tionablfl  feature,  that  it  was  imposed  by  the  arbitrary  authority  of  the  king 

alone,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  s '■"-' — ' — •-'-  ~'  '^ ' 

native.     In  1687  the  celebrated  John  Hi 

ham«liire,  resolved  to  confront  the  power  o:  „  .        .         „  „       „ 

of  this  exrrci!^  of  the  prerogative,  and  resolutely  refused  payment  of  the  impost,  an 
example  in  wiiicli  he  was  followed  by  nearly  the  whole  county  to  which  lie  belonged. 
He  was  prosecuted  in  the  exchequer  chamber  for  non-payment,  and  his  trial  wna 
watched  with  great  intere.st  and  anxiety  by  the  nation  on  account  of  the  constitutional  point 
involved  In  it.  The  judges,  four  excepted,  pronounced  In  favor  of  the  crown ;  but  the 
trial  had  the  eBect  of  thorougblv  arousing  the  public  mind  to  the  danger  of  the  impo- 
sition of  taxe.n  by  the  royal  autlioritv  alone.  The  long  parliament,  shortly  after  ita 
meeting  in  1640,  voted  ship-money  ille^I,  and  the  shenOs  and  others  who  had  been 
employed  in  assessiog  it  or  collecting  it  to  be  dcUnquents;  and  canceled  the  sentence 
against  Hampden. 

BHIPPEir,  WiLLiAK,  1786-1808  ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  graduated  at  Princeton  coUege  in 
1754;  studied  medicine  with  his  father,  afterward  at  London  and  Edinburgh;  returned 
to  Phiiadelphia  and  lectured  on  anatomy  in  1763;  became  professor  of  anatomy  and 
Airgery  in  the  Piiiladclpliia  medical  school  in  1765;  was  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  army  in  1776.  snd  its  director- general  in  1777-81. 

SHIPPIirQ,  LAW  OF,  treats  of  the  ownership  and  employment  of  ships,  the  nKhtS 
and  obligations  of  their  owners,  masters,  and  seamen,  and  of  the  owners  of  tbeir 
cargoes,  and  all  contracts  and  torts  arising  from  the  employment  of  ships.  By  the  X7. 
8.  statuses,  the  owners,  masters,  and  offlceiB  of  a  vessel  must  be  IT.  8.  citizens  to  make 
It  a  U.  S.  vessel;  it  must  be  built  in  the  United  Slates,  and  must  be  duly  registered  or 
enrolled.  Whenever  It  is  sold,  the  bill  of  sale  must  recite  the  original  certificate  ol 
enrollment  or  registry,  or  it  cannot  obiain  a  new  registry.  If  the  vessel  is  for  foreigr 
commerce,  the  necessary  facts  are  presented  on  affidavit  to  the  collector  of  the  district, 
who  issues  a  certificate  of  registry,  which  is  evidence  anywhere  of  the  nationality  and 
cliaructer  of  the  vessel,  whose  name  and  that  of  ita  owners  as  well  aa  its  tonnage,  where 
it  belongs,  etc.,  must  be  recited.  If  the  vessel  be  less  than  30  tona. burden,  only  a  license 
Is  necessary.  If  the  vessel  be  over  30  tons  burden  and  designed  for  fishing  or  the  coast. 
ing  trade,  a  certificate  of  enrollment  issues  in  the  same  way  in  addition  to  a  license.' 
The  rules  of  property  in  ships,  unless  modified  by  statute,  arc  the  some  as  those  of  other 
chattels.  By  statute,  title  to  a  U.  S.  vessel  can  bu  had  only  by  huitding.  by  a  Judicial 
sate  Hs  a  prize  or  for  forfeiture,  or  by  purchase  and  repair  in  this  country  at  a  cost  of  at 
least  tbree-fourths  its  value,  of  a  wrecked  foreign  vesel.  By  atatute,  also,  every  con- 
veyance, mortgage,  or  hill  of  sale  of  any  vessel  or  port  of  a  vessel  of  the  United  Slates 
must  be  recorded  in  the  office  of  the  collector  of  the  district  where  the  vessel  is  regis- 
tered or  enrolled;  otherwise  such  conveyance,  etc.,  is  valid  only  agtunst  the  grantor, 
etc.,  his  heirs  and  devisees,  and  persona  having  notice  In  fact  As  lo  persons  employed 
in  navieiiting  the  ship,  only  the  powers  of  the  master  need  be  considered  here;  the 
rights  of  tlie  seamen,  whose  claim  for  wages  takes  precedence  of  all  other  liens  upon  the 
vessel,  and  is  enforced  in  admiralty  by  a  proceeding  in  rem,  sre  protected  by  comprehen- 
sive sialutory  provisions.  But  the  liability  for  wages  is  conditional  upon  earning  freight 
on  the  voyage.  The  master  has  an  absolute  authority  over  the  officers  and  crew,  and  in 
the  navigation  of  the  ship.  He  msy  bind  the  owners  on  all  ordinary  shipping  contracts, 
which  are  usually  executed  In  his  name,  and  upon  which  suit  may  be  brought  by  or 
ag&inht  him  personally.  He  may  borrow  money  for  repairs,  hypothecate  ship  or  cargo, 
and.  in  certain  cases,  even  sell  or  nbiindoQ  both.    It  is  now  Held,  however,  that,  befors 
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resorUtig  to  any  eztnordlaary  step,  he  muit,  \t  within  reach  of  the  telegraph,  get 

InstnictToa  from  his  prindpals.      Tne  rights  and  HabtHlles  of  ownera  of  vessels  are, 
UQleM  limited  bj  stalute,  loeDtical  with  tboae  of  common  cairlera.    Bee  CARitrERB. 

The  regulation  of  Bhipping  tn  the  U.  B.  is  solely  under  the  JnriBdiction  of  congress, 
and  is  purely  a  matter  of  statute  law.  By  an  act  passed  1884.  June  2fl,  variouB  changes 
weie  made  In  the  law.  It  is  provided  that  while,  as  before,  all  officers  of  vessels  of  the 
TJ.  S.  must  be  citixens  of  the  U.  S.,  an  exception  may  be  made  when,  on  certain  for- 
eign voyages,  there  U  s  vacancy  below  the  grade  of  master.  Such  a  vacancy  may  be 
filled  by  an  alien  until  the  return  to  the  home  port.  Where  seamen  are  discharged  on 
account  of  the  nnseaworlhinesa  of  the  veaael  when  this  results  from  negligence,  tliey  are 
entitled  to  a  month's  extra  wages  ;  and  if  the  discharge  take  place  in  a  foreign  port,  the 
master  must  pay  the  eitra  money  to  the  U.  8.  consular  officer  at  that  port  on  behalf  of 
the  seaman.  The  provision  to  prohibit  the  payment  of  advance  wages  Is  made  stronger 
in  Its  terms,  and  a  penalty  is  Imposed  upon  any  person  paying  such  wafrcs.  There  is  a 
proviso,  however,  which  permits  such  paymente  to  a  wife,  mollier,  or  other  relative  of 
the  seaman.  The  act  further  limiU  the  individual  liability  of  the  ship  owner  to  the 
amooDt  of  his  Intereat  In  the  vessel ;  and  U^e  liability  of  all  Ihe  owners  Is  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  and  freight.  For  the  two  principal  shipping  contracts,  see  Bili,  of 
Ladino  and  Ckakteb  Party.  For  the  rules  of  navigation,  see  Naviqation,  Law  Aa 
TO.  And  for  so  much  of  the  subject  aa  Is  not  treated  here,  see  Mebchaut  SinrviKa 
Act,  Part  Owserh,  Ship's  Hitsbakd,  DEtamitAOE,  Stoppage  ih  Tkanbitu,  Fbeioht, 
AvBaAQE,  BoTTOUBT,  Bbbpondehtia,  Balvaoe,  Seamen. 

SKI?<KAILWAT.    See  Interoceamic  Ship-Railwat. 

SHIFt  SDBBAin),  the  maritime  term  for  an  agent  appointed  by  the  owners  to 
•tteod  toaOmatlersixmnecledwIth  theoutfit,  repairs,  and  freighting  of  the  ship.  Under 
tills  capacity  his  powers  have  been  held  to  be  very  large.  Tie  must  see  to  it  that 
the  ship  Is  seaworthy  in  all  respects,  has  a  proper  crew  and  officers.  Is  fully  furnished 
with  provisions,  aotl  has  proper  cleaiBnces  and  registry.  He  has  power  to  enter  into 
charter-parties  (q.v.),  and  may  settle  freight  contracts,  but  has  no  power  to  insure -the 
vessel  DOT  to  borrow  money  for  her  use;  nor  has  be  as  ship's  husband  any  lien  on  ship 
or  proceeds.  He  is  usually  one  of  the  part  owners  (q.v.),  and  his  powers  may  be 
enlarged  by  acts  of  the  owners. 

UUnOV,  HoTHBB,  tlie  dates  of  whose  birth  and  death  are  currently,  but  on 
alight  authority,  given  as  146^-1559,  a  so-called  prophetess  who  lived  at  Winsiow- 
cutn-Shipton  and  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire,  £ng.,  and  attained  her  greatest  cotemporary 
tame  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  Conflicting  accounts  represent  that  her  first 
name  was  Agatha,  tiiat  it  was  Ursula,  tliat  she  had  no  first  name,  and  that  her  last 
tuun€  was  derived  from  her  husband  Toby  Shi[>ton,  from  her  father  Solomon  Ship- 
ton,  and  from  her  niother  Uraula  Sliipton.  a  maiden  lady  who  had  an  intxdgue  with 
ttie  deviL  But  at  all  events,  during  ner  lifetime  she  seems  to  have  been  well  known 
in  her  own  locality  and  to  have  been  constantly  consulted  by  her  neighbors ;  and 
after  her  death  her  reputation  extended  over  the  kingdom,  being  assisted  in  Ita 
growth  by  the  frequent  appearance  of  chapbooks  or  pamphlets  purporting  to  be  col- 
lections of  her  prophecies.  Some  of  these  may  have  been  genuine  but  the  ^rger 
number  were  from  taae  to  time  invented  and  attributed  to  lier.  The  latest  edition 
of  Hotlier  Shipton'a  prophecies  was  published,  1862,  by  Charles  Hindley  who  in- 
cluded in  it  some  doggerel  verses  written  by  himself  which,  after  describing  a  num- 
ber of  wonders  that  Had  happened,  wound  up  with  the  declaration  that  the  world 
would  cDme  to  an  end  in  1881.     In  spite  of  bis  subsequent  confeesion  of  the  hoax  tho 

dvent  of  that  vear  was  looked '^'" ""  "' ■"- '' '"" — "" — 

iDd  and  America.    See  Harrisoi 

BHIP-WOBX.    See  Tbbedo. 

IBIFWBBeEB,  In  andent  times,  wien  deemed  the  property  of  the  crown,  but  by  a 
ttatutfl  of  Henry  I.,  the  harsh  consequences  of  this  law  were  avoided  whenever  any  per- 
■on  escaped  aliveoutof  the  ship;  and  in  Henry  11. 'a  charter  it  was  declared  that  if  either 
man  or  beast  escaped  alive,  the  goods  shoula  remain  to  the  owners  if  claimed  within 
three  months;  ana  the  courts  of  lawetill  further  refined  awny  all  these  harsh  rules, 
Many  nice  distinctions  have  been  made  aa  to  what  goods  constitute  wreck,  which  is  dis- 
linct  from  goods  floating.  See  Flotsam.  By  (he  well-known  English  shipplngact,  1854, 
which  eitends  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  board  of  trade  has  the  snpenntendenco  of 
all  matters  relating  to  wreck,  and  to  Jetsam,  flotaam,  and  ligan.  Receivers  of  wreck  are 
appointed  for  various  districts,  and  have  power  to  summon  assistance.  When  wreck  is 
found  by  any  person,  he  must  give  notice  to  tha  receiver  of  wrecks,  and  if  nobody  claim 
tho  property  within  a  year,  itla  sold,  and  the  proceeds,  after  paying  salvage  and  other 
Mch  ezftenses,  are  paid  into  the  exchequer 

■nrnAg,  AiEXANDicR  Eaktr,  I8I3-7S ;  b.  Philadelphia  ;  graduated  at  West  Point, 
ISSS;  commissioned  in  the  arUllety;  1889-43,  was  professor  at  West  Point.  IntheHexl- 
can  war  he  served  In  the  commissary  department,  and  was  assistant  to  the  commissary 
general,  1847-83.  In  1874  he  was  made  commi«ary  general  with  rank  of  brig.gen.  In 
iSSe  be  received  the  brevet  ranks  of  brig,  and  maj.gen. 
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',  k  celebrated  dty  ot  Pewla,  md  the  c»p!t*I  of  the  province  of  Fwststjm,  in 

Ut,  29"  86'  n.,  long-  62"  SIS' «.,  wma  fonnerly  a  very  flonrljbliig  dty,  and  the  ordinary 
resldeace  of  the  I^rvlan  monarcha,  but  ia  now  Blngalu'ly  divested  of  itt  andent  spleii' 
dor.  It  li  altoated  in  a  wide  plaEu,  on  one  ot  the  limestone  ledges  which  shoot  out  from 
the  great  weHVPeralan  mountain  system,  112  m.  from  the  Persian  gulf,  and  SQ  s.w.  of 
the  ancient  Persepotis  (q.v.).  It  Is  Inclosed  by  walls  nearly  4  m.  In  circiunference,  and, 
previous  to  the  great  earthquakes  which  have  repeatedly  laid  It  in  rains,  contained  many 
splendid  raosques,  bazars,  caraTansarles,  and  other  public  buildings.  The  honses,  which 
are  mostly  built  of  atone,  are  superior  in  appearance  to  those  of  most  other  Persian 
towns;  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  plain  is  of  exuberant  fertility,  and  Is  laid  out 
in  Tineyards  and  in  rose-gardens  ot  great  extent.  The  principal  manotactures  are  silk,' 
cotton,  and  woolen  goods,  rose-water,  glass,  and  ialaid  goods.  The  wine  ot  Shim,  which 
ia  very  strotig  and  resembles  Tokay,  is  still  famous  tbroughout  tlie  east.  Roee-nater  is 
aUo  atill  orepared  in  large  quantities.  The  trade  of  the  town  ia  transacted  in  the  baiar- 
i-tPufa;f,wliich  ia  about  a  quarter  of  amilelong  by  40  ft.  wide,  and  affords  accommodation 
to  several  hundredsbop-keepers.  Shiraz  ^rries  on  trade  with  Yezd,  Ispahan,  and  Buahire, 
from  the  last  of  which  towns  it  receives  Indian  and  European  g[>odB.  The  city  was 
founded  iu  697  a.d.,  and  from  its  l>eautiful  situation  and  channiog  cU mate  became  a 
favorite  resort  of  tlie  Persian  princes;  but  a  destructive  earthquake  in  1813  laid  a  large 
portion  of  it  in  ruins,  and  another  in  1834,  which  cost  the  lives  of  4,000  of  the  iohabitams, 
completed  the  wnick  of  its  prosperity.  It  was,  however^rebuilt,  and  had  Attained  a  pop. 
of  40,000  (its  pop.  previous  to  1813  having  been  almost  80,000),  when  a  third  and  more 
terrible  visitation  of  thisdestructiveaKent,  in  April,  1863,  laidalmoat  the  whole  town  a^n 
in  ruins,  and  caused  tlie  death  of  12,000  people.  It  has  since  Ijeen  partially  rebuilt  m  a 
sotnenbat  inferior  style,  and  ila  pop.  is  now  estimated  at  30,000.  It  is  celeorated  for  the 
numtier  and  eminence  of  the  scholu^  and  poets  to  whom  it  baa  given  birth ;  chief  of  these 
is  Sibuyab,  the  first  of  Arabgrammariaos;  UaflE(q.T.),  the  "  A^acreon"  of  Persia,  wiioee 
tomb  is  half  a  mile  n.e.  of  the  Ispahan  gate;  and  Badi  (q.v.),  whose  mausoleum  la  23  m. 
to  Uien.e.— See.BMe0ryi;^P9rHa,by  CiGinentsHarkbam,  1874 

BHIR£,  a  river  of  south-eastern  Africa,  has  its  source  in  lake  Nyaasa,  from  which  ft 
issues  in  lat.  14°  28'  s.,  and  after  a  southerly  couraeof  250  m.,  Joins  the  Zambesi.  It  flows 
through  a.  cotton  and  sugar  producing  country  ot  vast  extent,  is  80  to  ISO  yds.  broad,  18 
ft.  deep,  and  never  varies  more  tliau  2  or  3  fL  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  season.  Its  cur- 
rent travels  at  the  rate  ot  21  knots  an  hour.  The  navigation  la  obstructed  by  cataracts 
over  a  space  of  85  m.,  in  which  it  falls  1200  feet. 

BKIU  (3ax.  set'nin,  to  divide),  a  term  which  seems  to  have  originated  in  the  8th  c, 
and  Is  applied  to  the  districts,  otherwise  called  counties,  into  which  Great  Britain  la 
divided.  A  considereble  numtxir  of  the  counties  ot  England,  as  Kent,  Easex,  Surrey, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  were  formed  out  of  the  petty  kingdoms  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  which, 
with  the  advancing  tide  of  centralization,  were  gradually  becoming  conaolldated  into  one 
great  kingdom.  As  early  as  800,  an  entry  in  tl^  Saion  clirouicle  relates  that  kings  liad 
ceased  to  rei^  among  the  Hmeeat  (the  inhabitants  of  the  district  aiterward  known  aa 
Worceslershire),  and  that  they  were  governed  by  an  ealdorman  octing  under  Cynwulf, 
king  of  Mercia.  This  eubstitutiun  of  ealdomicn  (or  ear)s)  for  kings  marks  the  gradual 
organlEBtion  of  the  counties.  It  was  sometimes  found  convenient  to  split  up  a  kingdom 
inlo  several  shires.  The  civil,  military,  and  Judicial  head  of  tbesbirewas  the  ealdorman, 
whose  office  was  not  necesearily  hereditary,  though  it  had  sometimes  a  tendency  to  become 
so.  Twice  a  year  he  held  the  shire-mote,  in  which  he  and  the  bishop  presided  with  equal 
Jurisdiction.  Ajmong  other  questions  which  would  come  before  the  shire-motes  were  those 
that  related  to  the  tmundaries  of  the  respective  shires.  As  a  iMrder  thane  pushed  his 
occupation  toward  the  frontiers  of  the  ahire  towhich  he  belonged,  and  came  into  collision 
with  the  occupants  of  the  neighboring  shire,  questions  necessarily  arose  which  could  only 
ho  aellled  by  a  compromise  arronged  oy  the  two  shire-moles,  and  these  compromises  may 
Kocount  tor  tbe  Irregular  jagged  botmdaries  which  separate  sbire  from  sbire,  and  occa- 
tfonal  isolation  of  particular  portions,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cheshire,  and  Worcesterabire 
derived  their  name  from  their  ancient  bishoprics.  Various  shires  which  liad  once  an 
existencein  then..asNorliamshire,  Islandsliire,  Heihamahire,  Hallamsbire.  Bamborough- 
shire,  have  merged  into  others.  The  term  shire  ia  nearly  synonymous  with  county,  yet 
not  quite  so,  ss  there  arc  certain  counties  with  whose  names  the  affix  "shire"  is  uever 
cued.  One  explanation  which  has  been  eiven  of  this  usage  is,  that  Iheobjectof  the  addi- 
tion of  the  syllable  "sbire"  is  to  distinguish  the  county  from  the  town  of  the  same  name, 
and  that  it  is  therefore  only  applicable  to  counties  bearing  the 


Ting  the  same  name  with  their 
county  town.  Another  explanation  ia  that  ahire,  being  a  word  of  An^lo-Soxon  ori^n,  is 
not  properly  applied  to  any  ot  the  English  counties  except  those  which  formed  part  of 
Uie  larger  Auglo-Baxon  kin^oms.  Neither  of  these  reasons  is  exactly  correspondent 
with  the  actual  usage  by  which  shire  terminates  the  names  of  all  the  English  countiea 
except  tbe  following:  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Durham,  Norfolk, 
Suffolk.  Essex,  Sussex,  Middlesex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Cornwall.  In  Cheahire  we  drop 
tbe  final  syllable  of  tlie  town  of  Chester.  Berkstilre,  Shropshire,  and  Hampehlre  are 
never  usea  in  their  simple  form,  though  sometimes  abbreviated  into  Berks,  Salop,  and 
Hanta,    Shire  is  applied  to  ail  the  Weuh  counties  except  Anglesea. 

In  Scotland,  tbe  English  tendencies  of  tbe  sovereigns  from  tbe  time  of  Malcolm  Can- 
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mon  to  tbew&r  of  succession,  and  the  tide  of  immigntion  from  the  s.,  brou^t  In,  amoog 
olber  iuDovalioiiB,  the  diviaioD  into  sbiree.  Its  iatroduction  eeems  to  bare  b^ua  early 
in  the  13tli  century.  Tweoty-flre  Bhires  or  couotiea  are  enumerated  in  a  public  ordinance 
of  date  1805.  Nearly  all  the  counties  of  Scotlaud  may  receive  the  (enninal  addition  ot 
shire.  It  is  not  applied  to  t)te  island  county  of  Orliney,  and  seldom  to  the  counties  of 
Bute  and  Caithness.  Kirkcudbright  is  neither  a  shire  nor  a  county,  but  a  Stewaitry. 
3ee  Stewartht,    The  Irish  counties  are  not  generally  called  shires. 

In  England,  s.  of  the  Tees,  there  was  a  subdivision  of  the  shires  into  hundred*,  which 
originally,  in  theory  at  least,  aeem  to  have  been  districts  inhabited  by  100  or  120  faDiilied; 
and  were  in  some  localities  called  vapenlakei,  these  hundreds  or  wapentakes  being 
further  subdivided  into  tyihingt.  inhabited  by  ten  free  families;  and  it  became  Incum- 


bent on  every  one  to  be  enrolled  in  a  tything  and  hundred  for  the  purposes  of  civil  g 

L     In  some  of  the  larger  counties  there  was  an  intermediate  division  t 

o  hundreds  was  subordinate,     Yorkshire  had  and  still  has  its  ridingt  (q.v 


bad  its  lathtt,  and  Bussei  its  rape*.  The  division  into  hundreds  and  tythings  nevei 
penetrated  into  the  four  northern  counties  of  England,  or  into  Scotland,  wbere  tlia  ward 
Uid  ijaarter  were  the  immediate  subdivisions  of  the  county. 

England  possessed  three  eounUet  palatine — Cheshire,  Lancashire,  and  Durhsm — of 
trbich  the  earls  formerly  possessed  sjl  the  Judicial  and  fiscal  powers  of  the  crown,  tJl 
DOW  annexed  to  the  crown  (see  PaIuLtisb). 

BHIBL&W,  Walteb,  b.  Paisley,  Scotland,  1836;  was  brought  to  the  U.  S.,  1340; 
studied  for  some  yean  in  Hunich,  Bavaria,  but  has  spent  most  of  his  professional  life 
in  New  York  and  Chicago.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chicago  acad.  of  Design, 
1SU8,  and  an  associate  of  the  National  acad.,  New  York,  167S,  academician  In  18S8,  and 
was  made  prof.  In  the  Art  Students'  league.  He  was  first  pres.  of  the  soc.  of  American 
artists.  Among  his  paintings  are,  "  Good  Homing,"  "Sleep,"  "  Toning  of  the  Bell," 
and  "Sheep-Shearing  In  the  Bavarian  Highlands." 

SmiXT,  a  town  In  Piscataquis  co..  Me.;  on  ttie  Boston  and  Albany  railroad;  25 
miles  n.w.  of  Dover;  settled  1626;  incorporated,  18S4;  principal  industry,  lumbering. 
Pop.  '90,  291. 

SHIBIiET,  a  town  in  Middlesex  co..  Mass. :  on  the  Fltchburg  railroad ;  40  miles  n.w. 
of  Boston.  It  was  Incorporated  in  1768;  contains  the  vlUwa  of  Shirley,  Wood's  Villas, 
and  North  Shirley;  it  has  a  high  school,  Haien  memoifal  library,  saw,  planing,  and 
grist  mlUs,  uid  cordage,  suspender,  and  tnaket  worlcs.    Fop.  '90,  llSl. 

ftrm.vr  (Sherlet),  Sib  Anthont,  a  distinguished  traveler,  navigator,  uid  writer, 
was  bom  in  England  in  1565.  His  first  noted  expedition  was  to  the  court  of  Shah  Abb&s 
of  Persia,  who  received  him  with  much  distinction,  and  sent  him  on  an  embassy  to  the 
diffi'rent  courts  of  Europe  with  the  dedgn  of  arranging  an  alliance  with  Persia  aghast 
the  aggressions  of  the  Turks.  He  subsequently  spent  much  time  in  Spain,  and 
entered  the  Spanish  naval  service  with  the  title  of  Admiral  of  the  Levant  Beas.  He 
wrote  a  work  entitled  A  True  Relation  of  the  Vovaqe  Undertat«n  bg  Sir  Anthony  Sliirieg, 
knight,  in  1G06,  and  a  second  narrative  entitled  TA«  Belation  cif  Sir  Anthtmn  Stiirley't 
Travdt  in  Pntia.     He  died  in  Spain  about  lOSO. 

BEHLST,  Evelyh  Paii.ip,  an  English  antlquhry,  scholar,  and  genealogist  waa 
born  in  England  In  1812  and  died  in  ISS. 

BHISIXT,  Jakes,  1GB6-1666  ;  h.  London  ;  educated  at  Oxford  and  Camtiridge,  was 
curate  at  Hertfordshire,  but  soon  resigned  on  account  of  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
opened  a  school  at  Bl.  Albans,  hul.  being  unsuccessful,  went  to  T»ndon,  and  became  a 
dramatic  writer.  He  founded  a  classiCBlacademy  in  London.  His  Dramatic  Worlci  and 
Poeau  were  published  in  six  volumes  {ISSS),  and  Include  among  other  plays  Tht  Lady  of 
Fftaturt,  Tht  Sumoraut  Courtier,  Bird  in  a  Cage,  Hyde  Part,  The  Traitor,  and  St.  Patrick 
for  Inland. 

SETBLET,  RoBRRT,  brother  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  was  bran  In  1570.  Be  visited 
Persia  with  his  brother  and,  like  him,  was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  Shah  Abbts, 
both  In  the  army  and  on  several  missions  to  the  European  states.    He  died  in  1638. 

BHIXLE1,  Thomab,  eldest  brother  of  Sir  Anthony  Shirley,  and,  like  him,  a  traveler 
of  distinction.  He  spent  much  time  In  Turkey,  and  published  an  account  of  bis  obser- 
vations and  adventures  there.     The  date  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

BBIEIZT,  Whj-ux.  1693-1771 ;  b.  England  -  Studied  law  and  emigrated  to  Boston, 
1784;  was  a  commissioner  to  determine  the  boundary  between  Massachusetts  and  Rhodo 
Island;  governor  of  Hassacbuselts,  1741-45,  and  again  in  1753,  aflera  sojourn  of  eight 
years  in  England;  commander-in-chief  of  the  forces  in  British  North  America  against  the 
French,  17{w;  lieut.gen.,  17S6,  afterward  governor  of  the  Bahama  islands;  returned  to 
HassacboseTlB  and  built  a  residence  at  Roxbury  in  which  he  died.  He  wrote  Eleetra,  a 
tragedy,  and  a  Jourtud  of  the  Biega  of  Lonitburg, 

BHItDKA,  or  Jhdba,  a  t  of  European  Rmwia,  in  tbe  government  of  Kaluga,  and  8! 
m.  s.w.  &«m  Kaluga,  on  the  Shisdra,  a  branch  of  the  Oka.  It  has  a  number  of  manu- 
factures.    Pop.  '98,  13,243. 
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Mff^ng  0a  bleroglyplu,  Shadi&nk,  Qm  Bwak  or  Susaklm  of  the  Septuanot.  and 
tlie  Slu^iak  of  the  Hebrew  version,  the  SesoncboBis  or  Besoncliis  of  Manetlio),  the  name 
of  Bevenl  moiiarchB  of  Ui«  23d,  or  BubasUte  Sgjptiaii  dynastT,  supposed  to  have 
descended  from  foreign  settlers  in  Bubaatis,  and  to  naye  been  of  Bbemttic  origin.  Tbe 
kings  of  this  narae  were  Bhishak  I.,  the  first  monarch  of  the  dynasiy,  whose  name  U 
found  in  the  portico  built  by  the  Bubastite  dynaaly  at  the  great  temple  of  Kamak,  and 
on  several  statues  of  the  goddess  Paaht,  which  probably  came  from  Luxor.  Jeroboam 
fled  to  Sbishak  from  the  pursuit  of  Solomon,  who  wialied  to  kill  him,  and  lived  there 
during  tbe  lifetime  of  Solomon.  On  the  death  of  this  monarch,  Jeroboam  quilled 
Egypt,  and  contended  with  Kehoboam  for  the  possession  of  the  crown.  This  struggle 
eaused  the  division  of  the  kingdom  of  David  into  two  stales,  that  of  Israel  and  Juoab. 
la  the  fifth  year  of  Reboboani,  Sbishak  marched  to  Jeitisalem  with  an  army  of  12,000 
chariots,  60,000  cavalry,  and  an  iiinumerBible  number  of  infantry,  composed  of  Troglo- 
dytes, Libyans,  and  Eibiopians.  He  took  tbe  city,  the  treasures  of  the  temple,  and  all 
the  gold  bucklers  which  Solomon  had  made.  The  conquest  of  Jerusalem  is  found 
recorded  on  tbe  monuments  of  Esrnak,  on  which  Bhishui  I.  is  Teprceent«d  dragging 
before  the  god  Ammon  tlirec  flies  of  prisoners,  inscribed  with  various  names  of  places, 
among  which  are  Judea,  Mageddo,  Ajalon,  MiUianaim,  and  otlier  towns  t^cen  by  Sbishak 
in  bis  line  of  march. 

BHIT THE  WOOD.  It  is  not  certain  what  kind  of  wood  is  meant  by  Ihis  name  In  the 
Old  Testament.  The  ark  of  the  covenant  was  made  of  it,  and  probably  It  was  a  kind 
of  wood  distinEuishcd  both  for  beauty  and  durability.  It  has  generally  been  euppmed 
to  be  tbe  wooa  of  tbe  aeaeia  nilotiea,  which,  however,  is  deficient  in  both  these  cjualities. 
Another  supposition  is,  that  the  wood  of  a  species  of  olive  is  meanl,  oUa  »imiUi,  wliich 
possesses  tbem  both,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  durability. 

BHIVSS,  a  name  used  bv  cork-cutters  to  defiipnnlc  the  small  bunga  uMid  to  close  wide- 
moullicd  Imttles,  in  coot  radisi  inn  ion  lo  the  pliinl-oofkR  ii!^  for  narrow-oecked  bottler 

SHO'A,  B  district  of  Abyssinia,  la  lat.  8°  SO'  to  l(y>  or  11°  n.,  long.  3B°  to  40^  90'  east. 
Its  boundaries,  however,  are  by  no  means  fixed,  that  on  the  w.,  where  Shoa  Is  bordered 
by  tbe  Galla  tribes,  being  especially  variable.  An  extensive  tract  In  tbe  e.  of  the  king- 
dom, between  tbe  capital,  Ankobar,  and  the  river  Uawash  is  called  Kfat.  The  character 
of  tbe  country,  and  the  condition  of  the  people,  are  described  under  Abyssinia  (q.v.). 
The  area  U  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  and  the  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000. 

SHOCK,  COLLAfBE,  and  BXACTIOH.  it  is  well  known  that  some  forms  of  injury',  as, 
for  example,  a  blow  od  the  pit  of  tliestomnch,  may  occasion  death  without  icnving  any  visi- 
ble trace  of  their  operation  in  the  body;  and,  indeed,  life  may  occaKiouallv  be  destroved 
even  by  sudden  and  powerful  mental  emotions.  Id  such  cases  as  these  death  is  said  to 
result  from  shock,  the  actual  cause  of  death  being  the  sudden  arrest  of  the  heari's  action, 
coDxequcnt  on  the  violent  dislurbancc  given  to  the  nervous  system.  Instead  of  actual 
death,  tbe  condition  known  as  eollajKe  is  more  frequently  induced,  in  which  the  patient 
lies  in  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  and  appareutly  on  the  verge  of  dissolution.  The 
face,  and  even  the  lips,  are  ]^c  and  bloodless;  the  skin  is  cold  and  dammy,  and  dro^ 
of  sweat  are  often  seen  on  the  forehead.  The  features  are  contracted,  and  there  is 
great  languor  in  the  gciieia!  expression.  There  is  eslrcme  muscular  debility,  and  the 
spbinclor  muscles  sometimes  relai,  so  that  there  Is  involuntary  discharge  of  the  contents 
of  the  bowels  and  the  bladder.  The  pulse  is  quick,  and  so  feeble  as  often  to  be  almost 
imperceptible,  and  the  respiratory  movemeols  are  short  and  weak,  or  panting  and  gasp- 
ing. The  patient  is  in  some  cases  bewildered  and  incoherent,  in  others  drowsy,  and 
sometimes  almost  insensible.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  with  hiccup,  are  not  unfreguent 
symptoms ;  and  in  the  case  of  children,  convulsions  are  often  present. 

When  a  person  recovers  from  a  stale  of  collapse,  he  passes  Into  a  condition  termed 
reaeten,  which  often  lasts  for  several  hours.  The  first  symptoms  of  this  favorable 
change  are  improvements  in  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  tbe  fesptratory  actions,  recovery 
of  the  power  of  swallowinf^,  an  increased  temperature,  and  an  inclination  to  move  from 
the  supine  posilion  to  one  side.  A  slijrht  depree  of  feveriebneas  then  often  ensues,  after 
which  the  skin  becomes  moist,  the  patient  falls  asleep,  and  awakes  convalescent.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  longer  the  symptoms  of  reaction  ore  delayed,  the  greater  is  the  d&ager, 
and  if  several  hours  pass  without  any  sign  of  the  commencement  of  reaction,  there  is 
little  hope  of  recovery.  If  the  reaction  is  imperfectly  developed,  a  condition  may  super- 
vene which  is  known  as  "  prostration  with  escilement,"  which  may  terminate  either 
fatally  or  favorably,  and  Into  the  symptoms  of  which  our  limited  space  will  not  allow 
tu  to  enter  further  than  to  remark  tliat  a  peculiar  delirium,  closely  resentbling  dtiirium 
tremtni,  is  most  commonly  present. 

The  principal  causes  of  collapse  (as  given  by  Mr.  Savory  iohta  article  "Collapse,  and 
tlie  General  Effects  of  Shock  upon  the  System,"  in  Holmes's  SutUm  irf  Barftr}/)  m: 

"Injuries  sudden  and  severe,  or  extensive,  as  contused  and laceraled  wounds,  involv- 
ing a  considerable  amount  of  texturc^the  cru^lng  of  a  limb,  for  instance.  Bums  pre- 
sent familiar  and  strikin;;  examples  of  extreme  collapse,  produced  by  tfaia  catua  Under 
this  head,  too,  come  capital  operations.  Injuries  of  verv  important  ormns,  as  the  liver 
or  other  of  tlie  viscera,  or  of  the  joints,  or  other  orgstis  abundantly  supplied  with  nerves. 
Vtia  alone,  when  Intense  and  protracted,  has  proved  fatal  In  this  way;  and  it  appears  in 
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a  case  related  by  sir  A.  Cooper  that  sudden  relief  trom  greftt  sgoiij  was  attended  by  tlie 
same  untoward  reauU.  Certain  poiBons  operate  in  tbis  manoer,  depreasiog  the  syetem 
BO  Buddenly  and  sevcrelv  as  to  produce  &  fitate  of  collapse ;  tobacco,  for  example ;  and 
drastic  purgatives  liave  in  aome  cases  induced  a  dmllar  condition." 

The  eflecu  of  shock  are  aegrsvated  by  loss  of  blood :  and  hemorrhBge  alone,  U 
sudden  and  profuse,  will  produce  collapse.  Geaeral  debility  and  old  age  favor  tbe 
influence  of  the  shock,  and  much  depends  upon  tbe  idiosyncracy  of  the  patient;  aa 
injury  whicb  will  produce  no  apparent  efCect  on  one  man,  often  producing  a  serious  and 
persistent  impression  on  another. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  points  in  regard  to  treatment:  Tbe  pattent 
should  be  kept  in  a  horizontal  Doallioa,  with  the  head  on  the  same  level  as  the  body, 
and  he  should  not  be  mised  till  decided  symptoms  of  reaction  appear.  The  beat  stim- 
ulus is  brandy,  given  in  the  form  of  bot  brandy  and  water.  "Its  effects,"  says  Hr. 
Savory,  "are  most  certain  and  decided,  and  it  suits  the  stomach  bust.  It  will  remain 
when  aJl  other  stimulants  are  rejected.  The  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  temperature 
are  the  guide  to  its  use.  If  no  effects  are  apparent  after  an  ounce  or  two  bove  been 
Bwalloirod,  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  advautage  will  be  gained  from  a  larger  quan- 
tity," At  the  same  time  heat  should  be  sppli^  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  the 
extremities,  by  means  of  hot  flannel,  hot-water  tins,  or,  in  their  absence,  bottles  con- 
lainiug  hot  water,  and  other  appliances.  Nourishment,  iu  the  form  of  beef  tea,  should 
closely  follow  the  stimulants;  tbe  two  maybe  combined  withllie  greatest  advantage, 
and  as  tbe  system  rallies,  the  latter  uutjr  be  entirety  replaced  by  the  former. 

In  those  cases  in  which  a  patient  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  collapse  from  an  injury 
requiring  a  capital  operation,  such  as  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  the  opieratiou  should  be 
performed  as  soon  as  bis  condition  will  admit  of  it;  and  although  it  should  not  be  under- 
taken while  the  prostration  is  extreme,  it  is  not  necessary,  or  even  advisable,  in  Mr. 
Savory's  opinion,  to  wait  for  complete  reaction;  and  this  18  the  opinion  of  most  of  our 
beat  surgeons.  Moreover,  iu  these  cases,  the  use  of  chloroform  is  not  expedient;  for,  la 
the  first  place,  it  cannot  be  safely  administered  to  a  patient  so  depressed ;  and,  secondly, 
the  chief  reason  fur  its  employment  is  wantiog,  for  a  person  In  a  state  of  collapse  is 
comparatively  insensible  to  pain. 

■EOOOT  fonnerlv  meant  only  tbe  waste  arising  from  tbe  maaufactureof  wool;  It 
now  has  a  wider  ana  much  more  important  signification,  and  is  almost  wholly  under- 
stood to  mean  tbe  wool  of  woven  fabrics  reduced  to  tbe  slate  in  which  it  was  before 
being  spun  and  woven,  and  thus  rendered  available  for  reman u Fact ure.  Woolen  rags, 
no  matter  how  ol<l  and  worn,  are  now  a  valuable  commodity  to  the  manufacturer^  they 
are  sorted  into  two  special  lunds,  tbe  rags  of  worsted  goods  and  the  rags  of  woolen 
goods,  tbe  former  beiniF  mode  of  eombiag  or  long-staple  wools,  and  the  hitter  of  carding 
or  short-staple  wools.  The  former  are  those  property  known  as  thoddy-Togn,  and  tbe 
latter  are  called  mun^.  Both  ore  treated  in  the  some  way;  they  are  nut  into  a  macUine 
called  a  wHUy,  in  which  a  cylinder  covered  with  sharp  hooks  is  revolving,  and  the  rags 
are  so  torn  by  tbe  hooks,  that  In  a  short  time  all  traces  of  spinning  and  weaving  are 
removed,  and  tbe  material  is  again  reduced  to  wool  capable  of  beiog  reworked.  It 
was  formerly  used  as  a  means  of  adulteration  and  cheapening  woolen  cloths,  but  It  is 
now  found  of  greater  advantage  in  making  a  class  of  light  cloths  adapted  to  mild 
climates  and  other  purposes. 

The  name  la  a  purely  technical  one,  which  has  arisen  among  tbe  Yorkshire  spin- 
nera,  and  is  derived  from  aKed,  the  term  having  been  formerly  applied  by  the  operatives 
to  Ihe^tM  or  waste  shed  thrown  off  in  tbe  process  of  spinning.  During  the  civil  war  in 
the  United  States,  It  was  discovered  by  the  govemmeut,  that  some  of  the  clothing  furnished 
to  tbe  northern  armies  had  been  dishonestly  made  of  shoddy,  and  as  a  term  of  reproach 
the  term  passed  from  military  to  civil  circles,  to  be  applied  to  parvenus  whose  social 
preleoslons  would  not  bear  examination. 

fHOms  OF  HOBKEB,  In  olden  timee,  horses  Moerally  went  unshod,  as  tbey  now 
do  in  many  eastern  countries;  but  our  maco^mizea  roods  and  paved  streets,  o"  *~  ' 


..J8  and  heavy  loads,  would  speedily  wear  away  the  stoutest  boofs,  and  a  rim  of  iron 

IS  accordingly  been  long  in  use  ss  a  protection.    Ju  style  andpaltcm,  the  horse's  shoe 

varies  almost  as  much  as  his  master's  boot,  and  like  it,  when  badiv  made,  or  unskill- 

fully  fitted,  produces  serious  inconvenience,  and  even  leads  lo  accidents  and  diseases. 


fully  fil...  , _.     _ 

When  the  tttt  are  strong  and  properly  managed,  nothing  Is  better  than  a  plain  shoe  of 
tolerably  uniform  breadth  and  thickness,  carefully  fashioned  to  tbe  shape  of  the  foot. 
But  many  good  authorities  prefer  what  is  called  a  seated  shoe,  which  has  a  level  part 
for  the  crust  to  rest  upon,  and  within  that  the  inner  half  of  the  shoe  toward  the  sole 
surface  Is  beveled  aft.  This  sealed  shoe  is  thus  wider  than  tbe  plain  shoe,  and  hence 
affords  ereater  protection  for  a  weak  or  a  fiat  sole.  For  faulty  or  diseased  feet,  special 
forma  til  shoes  ore  suitable.  In  all  healthy  feet,  the  shoe  should  be  fitted  to  tbe  foot, 
and  not,  as  is  commonly  done,  the  foot  cut  lo  fit  the  shoe.  Another  frequent  error  of 
keeping  the  shoe  short  and  spare  at  the  heels  must  be  avoided.  For  roadsters  the  loe 
of  the  fore-shoes  should  be  sligbUy  turned  up,  which  greatly  obviates  tripping.  The 
bind-ehoee  are  generollv  thi(£eued,  and  sometimes  turned  down  at  the  heels.  Tbe 
number  of  naUs  requirea  must  vary  somewhat  with  the  weight  of  the  shoe  and  sound- 
neasof  the  bom;  five  is  the  minimum,  nine  the  maximum.  It  is  Important,  however, 
(bat  the  shoee  be  firmly  held  on  by  as  few  nails  as  possible.    In  a  saddle-horse  with 
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sound  feet,  tbree  on  the  oulmde,  uid  two  oo  the  inside,  should  suffloe  to  hold  e,  well- 
fitted  shoe.  Horsee  <  fur  heavy  drought  are  generally  shod  in  Scotland  with  tips  and 
heels,  which  oBord  Increased  flnnnesa  of  tread,  andereater  power,  especidllr  wheudrag- 
^Dg  be&vj  loads.  To  preserve  the  foot  la  a  Bouna  state,  the  shoes  should  be  removed 
every  month.  When  the  shoe  is  carefully  taken  oS,  the  sole-Burface  on  which  it  has 
rested  should  be  rasped,  to  remove  any  ragged  edges  and  any  portioDs  of  adhering  nails. 
Having  for  a  month  been  protected  from  th^  wear  to  which  the  exposed  portioos  of  the 
foot  are  Bubiected.  it  will  probably  have  grown  conaiderably,  and,  in  a  stout  hoof,  will 
lequire  to  lie  cut  down  with  a  drawing- knife,  especially  toward  the  too.  Except  in 
very  strong  feet,  and  in  farm-horses  working  on  soft  land,  the  surface  of  the  sole 
uncovered  Dj  the  shoe  seldom  requires  to  be  cut.  It  is  Ihc  natuntl  protection  of  the 
internal  delicate  parts,  and  must  be  preferable  (o  the  leather  and  pads  often  artiflcially 
subBtitiited  for  it.    The  bars  must  likewise  remain  untouched,  for  they  are  of  great 


)  In  supporting  weight;  while  the  tough,  elastic  frog  must  be  scrupulously  pre- 
"'     '        f  the  Knife,  and  allowed  uninjured  to  fulfill  its 


served  froni  tlio  destructive  attacks  c  ,.    .      _ 

functions  as  an  insensible  pad,  obviating  concussion,  and  supporting  weight.  When 
the  shoe  is  put  on,  and  the  nails  well  driven  home,  they  should  be  broken  oS  about  an 
^ghth  or  even  sixteenth  in.  from  the  crust,  and  hammered  well  down  into  it.  Tlijs 
obviously  gives  the  shoe  a  much  f  rmer  hold  tliaii  the  usual  practice  of  twisting  off  tike 
projecting  nail  close  to  the  crust,  and  afterward  rasping  down  any  asperities  that  still 
remain.  Wlken  tlie  shoe  is  firmly  clinched,  the  rasp  may  bo  very  lightly  run  round  the 
lower  marcln  of  the  crust,  Just  where  it  meets  tlie  shoe,  to  smooth  down  any  irregular- 
ities, but  all  further  use  of  the  rasp  must  be  interdicted.     The  clinched  nails,  if  touched. 


will  onlv  have  their  firm  hold  weakened;  nor  must  tlie  upper  portions  of  the  crust, 
which  blaclumiths  are  so  fond  of  turning  out  rasped  and  whitened,  be  thus  senselessly 
deprived  of  those  external  unctuous  structures,  which  render  the  unrasped  foot  so  tough 


ind  sound,  and  so  free  from  sandcracks.  To  prevent  the  hoof  becoming  loo  dry  and 
hard,  it  is  advisable,  especially  in  roadsters,  and  in  hot  weather,  to  stop  the  feet  several 
times  a  week  with  a  mixture  of  equal  weights  of  lard,  tar,  bees-wax.  and  honey,  with 
about  one-fourth  part  of  glycerine,  melted  logeihcr.  well  Ktirrod,  and  preserved  in  pots 
for  use.  Fuller  details  ou  this  subject  will  be  found  in  a  little  volume  entitled  JV^ofu  on 
theShoeingof  IJaraa,  by  Lieut. col.  Filzwygram,  15tb  (the  king's)  hussars  ;  and  In  a  paper 
on  "  Horse -shoeing,"  by  Mr.  Miles,  published  in  the  Jouthm  of  tlte  Bmal  AgricuUvTal 
BoeUty  of  England,  and  reprinted  in  a  separate  form  by  Mr.  Murray;  Albemarle  street. 
London. 

SHOES— BHOE-THADE.  Clothing  for  the  feet,  whelher  in  the  form  of  sandals  or 
ahoea,  has  been  in  use  in  every  country  aspiring  to  civilization  In  ancient  and  modern 
times.  The  rudimentary  shoe  is  a  sandal  consisting  of  a  sole,  held  to  the  foot  by  straps 
and  thongs.  Such  were  the  common  Bgyptian  and  Greek  shoes,  to  which  the  slioee  of 
the  peasantry  of  the  Abnizzi,  In  the  s.  oi  Italy,  bear  a  close  resemblance.  In  Egypt, 
however,  the  ordinary  material  for  shoes  were  strips  of  the  papyrus  interwoven  like  a 
mat.  As  ia  seen  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of  Tbcbea,  shoe-making  formed  a  distinct 
trade  in  the  reign  of  Tljothmea  III.,  1495  B.C..  or  about  the  period  of  the  flight  of  the 
Israelites.  Tlie  streets  of  Kome  were  encumbered  with  the  stalls  of  shoe  makers  in  the 
rel^n  of  Domilian.  The  shoe  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  waa  a  species  of  sandal.  For 
ladies,  tbe  sandal,  translated  "shoe,"  in  the  Scriptures. was hiebiy  ornamental.  "How- 
beautiful  arc  the  feet  with  shoes,  O  prince's  daugher  "  (Cant.  vii.  1).  Ornamented  slip- 
pers are  still  a  luxury  in  the  east.  Tbe  fool -coverings  ot  the  Romans  were  various  in 
character,  from  tlie  simple  sandal  and  slipper  to  the  boot,  which  extended  up  tlic  leg. 
When  tbe  shoe  covered  the  whole  foot  it  was  termed  calceus;  the  calceus  of  a  particular 
form  and  of  great  strength  worn  by  tbe  Roman  soldier  was  known  as  eaUga. 

Reference  is  made  in  Scripture  to  different  symlxilical  usages  in  connection  with 
sandals  or  shoes.  The  delivery  of  a  shoe  was  used  as  a  testimony  in  transferring  a  pos- 
session: "  A  man  plucked  off  his  shoe,  and  gave  it  to  his  neighbor:  and  this  was  a  testi- 
mony in  Israel"  (Ruth  Iv.  TX  In  cases  of  this  kind,  tbe  throwing  of  a  shoe  on  a  prop- 
erly was  a  symbol  of  a  new  proprietorship  or  occupancy :  "  Over  Edom  will  I  cast  my 
Blioe"  (Psalm  Iz.  8).  From  these  ancient  practices,  in  which  the  shoe  was  symbolical  A 
contract,  perhaps  comes  the  curious  old  custom  in  England  and  Scotland  of  throwing- 
old  shoes  for  good  luck  after  a  bride  and  bridegroom  on  departing  for  their  new  home. 

St.  Crispin  and  his  brother  Crispinian  have  long  been  regarded  as  the  pstrein  siUots 
of  shoemakers.  Aecording  to  meiiiseval  legend  these  personages  were  natives  of  Rome, 
and  having  become  converts  to  Christianity,  traveled  into  France  and  Britain  to  propagate 
the  faith,  everywhere  supporting  themselves  by  making  shoes,  whicii  they  sold  to  tlie 

Kor  at  a  very  low  price — one  part  of  the  legend  being  that  an  angel  supplied  them  with 
ther.  It  is  said  that  they  suffered  martyrdom  in  England  toward  the  end  of  the  3d 
century.  The  memory  of  St.  Crispin,  of  wbom  we  chiefly  hear,  has,  from  time  imme- 
morial, been  kept  up  by  processions  and  ether  festivities  in  his  honor  on  Oct.  2S, 
Which  is  known  as  "St.  Crispin's  day."  Under  this  saintly  tutelage,  shoemaklng  has 
attained  to  the  distinctive  appellation  of  the  "^ntle  craft;"  and  is  noted  for  the  num- 
ber of  individuals  who  have  risen  from  it  to  eminence.  See  an  amusing  but  scarce  work, 
OrupinAruKdotet;  and  a  trade  newspaper  called  St.  Oritpin.  The  sedentary  and  solitary 
nature  of  tbe  craft,  as  hitherto  conducted,  has  possibly  had  some  influence  Id  producing 
a  degree  of  thoughtfuluess,  while  the  act  of  hammering  hlsjeather  Iscaleulated.  asac — 
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imagine,  to  Btimulate  Uie  mental  energf  of  the  opeistlve.  If  there  be  an^  real  Tirtue  In 
the  ritting  attitude  of  the  ahuemakeT.  a  correipoiiding  evil  attends  that  method  of  car- 
ijluK  ontiie  opecalioDS.  !□  every  profeBsion,  sitting  at  work  in  a  close  atmoBpliere  is 
{uutlcularlj  injurious  to  health.  StatisticB  assure  ub  that  out  of  10,000  artisans  who  sit 
aX  their  labor,  3,ST7  fall  sick,  and  90  die  aucually;  while  as  regards  an  equal  number  of 
those  who  alternaCelj  sit  and  stand,  onlv  1713  sicken  and  61  die.  To  remedy  this  cry- 
-ing  evil,  a  member  of  the  profession.  Mi.  J.  Sparks  Hall,  London,  has  Invented  a  sim- 
ple and  inexpensive  work-bench,  at  which  shoes  may  be  made  standing.  A  few  days 
practice,  we  are  told,  renders  the  workman  as  ezpert  witlt  the  standing-bench  as  iJ  he 
were  seated  according  to  the  old  plan,  and  he  can  execute  closing  witb  less  fatigne  and 
considerably  more  cleaaliness.  The  only  Idnds  of  work  at  wM^  sitting  is  more  con- 
venient are  rounding  the  soles,  lasting,  and  fitting.  Tliis  ttanding-bMu£  is,  tiowerer, 
not  much  adopted  by  the  men,  who  prefer  old  usages. 

The  fashion  of  shoes,  as  has  cwcurred  with  otiier  articles  of  dress,  has  undergone  innu- 
merable changes.  At  one  time  shoes  were  pointed  to  an  extravagant  degree;  and  in 
last  century,  the  high  heels  of  iadies'  shoes  oecame  a  monstrosity.  Shortly  after  the 
begiDning  of  the  present  century,  the  most  marked  improvement  was  the  making  of 
ahoea  right  and  left ;  the  substitution  of  latchets  for  buckles  about  the  same  period  was 
also  a  step  in  advance.  In  our  own  day,  the  general  disuse  of  the  shoe  proper,  and  the 
introduction  of  short  ankle-boots,  are  the  chief  changes  of  fasliion,  A  proposai  for  a 
more  perfect  adaptation  of  shoes  and  boots  to  the  shape  of  the  foot  is  noticed  under 
Poor.  Theshoemakine  trade,  as  at  present  conductea  in  Britain,  is  divided  into  two 
departments^the  bespoke  aiid  the  ready-made  or  sale  business.  The  largra'  department 
hitherto  tiBs  been  that  in  which  customcre  bespesJc  boots  and  shoes  by  having  them  made 
to  measure;  but  it  is  generally  giving  way  to  the  plan  of  buying  arycies  ready-made. 
The  cause  of  this  is  eiceedingiy  obvious.  The  process  of  measuring  is  usuaUy  very 
imperfect,  owing,  among  other  reasons,  to  the  want  of  lasts  to  suit  every  variety  of  fec^ 
as  well  as  the  too  geceral  indiflerence  to  meet  individual  peculiarities.  On  thisaccount, 
and  even  at  the  risk  of  purchasing  an  inferior  class  of  goods,  the  public  are  becoming 
daily  more  disposed  to  encourage  the  ready-made  trade.  Accordingly  large  quantities 
of  tioots  and  slioes  in  innumerable  varieties  are  now  made  and  supplied  wholesale  by 
manufacturers  for  the  retail  dealers.  Northampton,  Btafford,  and  Leicester  are  consia- 
erable  seats  of  this  manufacture  in  England;  and  from  certain  districts  in  France,  there 
are  increasing  exportations,  chiefiy  of  a  cheap  kind  of  ladies'  shoes. 

The  plan  of  making  boots  and  shoes  by  isolated  workmen  at  their  own  homes  has 
been  found  quite  incompatible  with  tlie  modern  necessities  of  trade.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  hand -loom  weaver,  the  shoemaker  of  the  old  school  has  had  to  succumb  tomachineiy. 
After  an  unsuccessful  struggle  to  oppose  tiie  introduction  of  sewing-machines,  these  are 
now  coming  generally  into  use,  and  men  are  employed  in  large  numbers  toother  in 
what  may  be  called  shoe-factories.  Northampton  and  Stafford,  the  two  chief  of  the 
(KDters  just  named,  have  unquestionably  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  the  sewi:ig- 
tnachine,  although  it  deranged  the  relations  between  the  masters  and  men  for  a  time. 
An  instructive  and  valuable  exhibition  of  the  leather  and  ^oe  trades  was  held  at  North- 
'  ampton  in  1878,  iUustrating  the  high  pitcli  of  excellence  which  these  trades  liave  now 
attflined. 

This  manufactnre  has  long  been  a  staple  trade  of  Massachusetts,  in  wttlch  state  the 
quantity  of  boots  and  shoes  fabricated  annually  is  numbered  by  millions  of  pairs. 
An  IngeolouB  machine  has  been  Introduced  into  the  American  shoe  trade  for  Hxinc;  tbe 
Bolea  to  Ibe  uppers  by  moans  of  pegs,  the  inventor  being  a  person  in  Salem,  Mass,, 
A  pair  of  boots  or  shoes  can  be  pegged  in  two  minutes,  Thene  pegged  goods  are 
'    'wholesale  in  boxes,  and  maybe  seen  in  retail  stores  oil   over   the   United 


Slates.  As  evidence  of  the  Important  character  of  the  shoe-trade  in  Massachusetts  it  mav 
be  mentioned  that  a  few  years  ago  there  were  as  many  as  fifteen  members  of  ttic  "gentle 
craft"  in  tbe  legislature  of  that  state.     Ingenious  machines  have  also  been  introduced  for 


ing  the  soles  to  the  uppers  by  means  of  fine  screws-  Theywereshowuat  .    .   _  — 

tlonal  exhibitions  of  1883  and  1887  at  work  uncoiling  lengths  of  wire,  making  the  end  into 
a  screw,  cutting  off  a  small  piece,  piercing  a  liole  in  the  sole,  and  screwing  the  wire  tlierein. 

Tliere  are  no  means  of(ktermmingtheest«nt  of  this  trade  in  England  or  the  United 
Elnedom. 

The  making  of  boots  and  shoes  was  one  of  the  veir  earliest  Industries  introduced 
Into  the  American  colonies,  the'town  of  Lynn,  Mass,,  being  noted  for  its  practice  from 
tlie  time  of  the  landing  of  its  settlers.  A  letter  from  London,  dated  in  1638,  refers  to 
the  sending  of  "hydes"  on  board  the  Mayfiouier,  to  two  shoe-makers.  who  settled  in 
Lynn.  In  1855  there  were  4,615  male,  and  11,031  female  operatives  engaged  in  Lynn 
in  tbe  manufacture  of  stioes,  producing  to  the  value  of  $4,000,000,  this  being  prior  to 
the  Introduction  of  the  use  of  machinery  in  Ihe  trade.  In  1860,  with  the  macbinery 
then  in  use,  the  nnmber  of  employees  were  males  1,884  and  females  007.  With  this  re- 
duction in  the  numl>er  of  operatives,  the  production  in  1890  reached  $10,474,500.  [The 
displacement  of  human  labor  between  1866  and  1870  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  by  reason 
of  tbe  application  of  machinery,  was  22  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  male,  and  80  per 
cent^In  the  case  of  the  female  operatives.]  The  value  of  the  shoe  manufacture  In 
Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  In  1890  was  set  down  at  f  138,709,245,  that  of 
New  Tork  city  at  (18,979,250.   In  1890,  (06,282,811  were  invested  in  boot  and  shoe  factory 
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indostries  to  the  U.  8.  Therawere  2,oe>eitkbUsluuintsempIb;tog  18S,S33  hands.  Tbe 
Duress  of  shoe-making  «u  reTolulloiiized  In  tha  ten  years  between  1881-71 ;  the  totro. 
duction  of  machlaeiy  vhicti  ^pUed  to  every  portloa  of  the  manufacture,  haTing  occured 
-within  that  period.  The  most  toiportkut  machinea,  in  use  ate  the  pegelnE  madune; 
UcKayseving  machine;  Ooodyearvelt  machine;  cahle-ecrew,  wire,  ancT  wire-tacking 
machines,  etc.  The  manuf aclure  of  ahoee  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  piinclp^ 
employmJents  of  convictB  In  the  state  prisons,  which  were  consequently  made  nearly  aelf- 
Buppoithig.  Becently,  however,  the  ma&ufkctuie  of  shoes  in  prisons  has  been  stopped 
In  many  states  by  statute.  The  principal  shoe  manufacturing  towns  in  Jlassachnsetts, 
after  Lynn,  are  IlaverhiH,  Marblehead,  Worcester,  Marlboro.  Mllford,  Ablngton,  North 
Abington  and  South  Ablngton,  the  Bridxewater^,  the  Weymouths,  Brocton,  North 
Braiiitree,  South  Bralntree.  BrookBeld,  Medway,  Beveriy.  Sioughton,  Baodolph 
Quincy,  and  Danvers.  In  New  Hampshire,  Dover  and  FarmlnRlon  are  prominent,  and 
in  Maine,  Portland,  Anbam,  and  Lewlston.  New  Tork  state  Is  second  to  Massaehoaetta 
in  the  production  oi  boots  and  shoes. 

BH01A,  the  white  pith  of  the  leguminous  plant  atcRynoment  tupera,  a  nstive  of  the 
East  Indies.  With  this  substance,  which  Is  eiceedlngly  light,  the  natives  of  India  make 
a  great  variety  of  useful  articles,  especially  hats,  which,  being  very  light  and  cool,  are 
in  great  request.     Helmets  made  of  sboia  are  much  used  by  the  British  troops  in  India. 

IH01IXB,  IXBBL,  a.  territory  of  central  Arabia;  pop.  460,000.  It  is  a  flat  table-Und, 
much  of  it  desert  with  a  few  oases.  On  the  e.  border  Is  a  long  v»lley  called  Wally  Sir. 
^•a  or  BerhsD,  the  common  route  for  caravans  to  and  from  Syria.    It  contains  the  lake 


of  Ittn,  which  supplies  many  of  the  adjacent  provinces  with  salt.    By  means  of  artificial 
irriga^n  crops  of  grain,  vegetables,  ana  fruits  are  raised.     A  common  article  of  export 
is  ostrich  featbers.    There  is  cousiderabie  tmde  between  Hayel  and  Medina.     Horses, 
mules,  and  asses  are  eiported.   The  capita]  is  HsyeL   It  is  in  an  extensive  plain  between 
Adjaand  Solma,  inclosed  by  high  mountains,  and  approaclied  only  by  a  narrow  defile 
Abdaliah  in  1818  made  himself  master  of  the  whole  district,  and  was  succeeded  by  hia 
son  Teial  in  181S,  under  whom  it  lias  become  an  independent  sultanate, 
SSOOmre  tttM.    See  AxBOLms ;  Hnvose. 
See  Ska-shobx. 
in  ship-building,  is 

■gainst  the  side  of  a  ship,  to  keep  her  steady  oi 

to  support  or  prop  up  a  building  during  aiterationa. 


SHOEE,  Jauk,  1446-1527 ;  b.  London  ;  married  a  coldsmith  of  the  name  of  WiUlam 
_r  Matthew  Shore;  mistress  of  kioK  Edward  IV.,  1470,  of  h>rd  Hastings,  1488.  She 
received  the  oiler  of  the  hand  of  Thomas  Lynom  the  king's  solidtor,  but  Ettchard 


refused  his  consent.  She  was  accused  of  witchcraft,  and  suspected  of  favoring  the  cause 
of  the  young  princes.  Openly  charged  with  sorcery,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
afterward  kmg  Richard  III.,  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  Subeequendy  her  prop- 
erty was  conflscated,  and  she  was  acnlenced  by  the  bishop  of  London  to  do  penance  for 
her  crimes..-  She  lived  until  the  accession  of  Henry  VUL,  and  it  is  the  popular  belief  ' 
that  she  died  in  penury  and  without  a  shelter. 

SHOBB,  Rev.  Tnoius  TsioNifOtrm,  M.A,,  was  bora  at  Dublin,  Ireland,  In  1841 ; 
graduated  at  Trinity  College  iu  that  city,  with  high  honors  in  18S1,  and  sutMequentlj  ■ 
acquircdM.A.  at  Oxford.  Inl865hewasordalnea  a  dereyman;  was  successively  curate 
of  Chelsea  and  Kensington  ;  then  became  Incumbent  oTst.  Mildred's  See,  and  In  187S 
was  appointed  Incumbent  of  Berkeley  Ciiapel,  Hayfalr.  In  1878  he  was  appointed  one 
of  Queen  Victoria's  chaplains.  He  published  S>ms  Difficultif*  of  Belief,  and  The  iift  tif 
the  World  to  Come ;  contributed  to  the  New  Testament  Commentary  of  the  Bishop  ot 
Gloucester  and  Bristol,  and  edited  a  series  entitled  BJpi  to  Belief,  writing  the  volmne 
on  "  Prayer."    He  was  made  canon  of  Worcester  in  1891, 

SffOAEDtTOH  Is  a  district  in  London  located  in  the  borough  of  Hatikney,  which  baa 
always  borne  an  immoral  reputation.  It  was  protwbly  first  named  Soersdttch  after  Sir 
John  Boersditch,  a  lawyer  who  lived  there  fn  the  time  of  Edward  III.  Tradition, 
however,  is  fond  of  ascribing  Its  name  to  Jane  Shore,  a  beautiful  woman,  wife  of  a 
prominent  goldsmith  of  that  vicinity,  and  who  was  greatly  beloved  by  Edward  TV. 
The  two  theatres  of  London  during  Shakespeare's  time,  were  located  In  Shoreditcb. 
They  were  looked  upon  as  oerfect  centres  of  Vice,  and  were  much  inveighed  against  I^ 
the  writers  of  tliat  time. 

■HOBZHAK ,  VEW,  sea-port,  and  till  188S  a  parL  borough  of  Butsex,  on  the  left  hank 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Adur,  6  m.  w.  of  Brighton.  The  town  arose  when  the  barbae 
of  Old  Shoreham,  now  a  m.  inland,  became  sQted  up.  Pop,  of  the  parish  '91,  830S. 
Bbip  building  Is  carried  on  here  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  the  trade  of  the  port  is  ctm- 
siderable,  prmctpalTy  with  France  and  the  coast,  "nie  harbor  Is  not  very  good,  belnir 
inaccessible  at  low  tides.  The  parliamentarv  borough  included  the  Rape  (see  SuesBX) 
of  Bramber,  and  had  a  pop.,  in  1881,  of  42,442. 

SSOBT,  Chablxs,  ll.D.,  bom  Mass.,  1821,  graduated  at  Harvard  college  In  1S42; 
assistant  teacher  in  Phillips  academy  in  1847;  master  of  the  Boxbory  daasTcal  school. 
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1647-58,  and  of  a  prirate  classical  «cbool  in  Philodelphts,  1658-08  ;  profewor  of  mentel 

And  moral  philosophy  id  Kenyon  coll^,  Oliio,  and  ita  president,  1868^7  ;  succeeded  Dr. 
Drisler  as  professor  of  Lacia  la  Columbia  colle^  in  18^.  His  publications  are  Aduaneed 
Zatin  Ex«rei»ea  in  Bclimidiz  and  Zumpt's  claadcal  series ;  Nsa  AneterU  Otograph^,  re- 
vised ;  au  essay  on  tbe  Order  of  Word*  in  Greek.  He  translated  articles  from  the  Ger- 
maD  for  Berzog's  Heal  EneycMpmdia,  and  hia  contributions  to  the  Bibli<AJieea  Saet-a  and 
otlicr  rcTiews  were  numerous.  Ha  was  one  of  the  American  committee  of  reviseraof  tbe 
English  Bible.     He  d.  1686. 

BBORT,  WuxiAK,  1T59-18M  ;  b.  7a. ;  educated  at  Willl&m  and  Hary  college.  In 
1784  he  wa^  BecretatV  of  legation  when  Jeffarsoa  was  minister  to  France.  He  was  suc- 
oesaively  eJtargi  tTaffaira  at  Paris,  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  (1792-96)  at  Madrid.  He 
vaa  the  flrst  American  cltizeo  appointed  to  office  under  Uie  constitution. 

KHORTHAHS  (TACHTOttAPHt,  Bkachygrapht,  SrENOORAPer,  Phonogbapity). 
— The  foregoing  are  names  tliat  have  been  applied  to  systemic  brief  writing,  a  large 
number  of  systems  or  descriptions  of  which  have  been  invented  and  practised.  Palteog- 
raphers  have  expended  much  study  on  tlie  subject  of  the  Invention  and  practice  of  the 
art  among  the  ancients  ;  the  result  of  (heir  investigations  pretty  conclusiveiy  establlahiug 
that  the  liumans  were  the  first  who  produced  anyttiing  to  which  the  name,  In  the  sense 
in  which  wc  now  use  it,  cart  appropriately  be  applied.  Dr.  Zeibig,  perhaps  the  most 
learned  of  living  writers  on  the  subject,  cUuns  {deachidiie  der  OetehtsiJtdtcArieblcuHtf)  that 
Eopp  (Paiitographiea  CHtiea)  has  proved  that  the  Roman  B.  was  not  borrowed  from  the 
Greek  ;  a  view,  however,  still  somewhat  oontrovortod.  The  Tironian  notes,  supposed 
to  have  been  invented  or  perfected  by  Tiro,  Cicero's  freedman  and  amsuuenitis,  was  a 
system  of  abbreviated  writing  thiit  was  employed  quite  extensively  while  he  lived,  and 
Btill  more  so  for  severs!  generations  immediately  succeeding.  Evidently  it  was  not  employ- 
ed with  much  success  in  the  reporting  of  orations  or  addresses,  however  well  adapted  to 
dictation  work.  No  hb.  of  Tironian  notes  supposed  to  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  7th  or  Slh  century  has  been  found.  Specimens  still  exist  in  various  European  li. 
braries.  In  the  10th  centurr  knowledge  of  the  Roman  S.  apparently  disappeared.  The 
Greek  3.,  of  specimens  of  which  Eopp  cites  two,  one  in  the  Vatican  llbiaiy,  the  other  at 
Paris,  has  also  been  the  subject  of  research,  but  not  with  important  results.  (Only  a  veir 
remote  relation  between  it  and  the  Roman  is  traceable.  Both  sj^tems  employed  abbrevi- 
ated letters,  apparently  parts  of  the  letters  of  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  alpnabet — in  oilier 
vords,  m^uMda.  A  letter  of  John  of  Tilbury,  an  English  monk,  written  eirea  1174,  in- 
dicates that  he  knew  something  of  the  Tironian  notes.  Brigbt's  Oharacterie  (1568), 
Erinted  posthumously,  was  the  rfrst  of  a  very  long  list  of  books  and  systems  which  the 
iDglish  mind  has  produced.  Two  S.  biblio^phles  in  English  have  been  recently  pub- 
lished :  (1)  Julius  Ensign  Rockwell's  Teaehtng,  PraciUa,  and  lAteralure  of  SharOtand, 
Circular  of  Information,  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education,  1684,  the  bibliogmphy  occupying 
88  pp.,  with  engraved  reproduction  of  68  alphabets  ;  (S^  Dr.  J.  Westby  Gibson's  Btoliog- 
raphy  of  Shorthand,  pp.  S46,  l3mo  (London  and  Bath,  1887),  Reference  is  made  to  these ; 
also  to  Dr.  Zeibig's  work,  before  mentioned,  which  contains  an  extensive  bibliography. 
Dot  limited  to  works  in  Eoglish.  A  translation  (Heffley)  of  Uie  histoiical  part  was  print- 
ed by  the  New  York  Slate  Stenographers'  Association  in  their  Proceedings,  1887.  The 
Trantaeliow  (London,  1888,  pp.  about  500)  of  International  Shorthand  Congress,  Sept., 
1887,  contain  a  mass  of  valuable  information,  historical,  bibliographical,  literaxy,  and 
practical.  The  InteiTiational  Congress  was  nominally  a  tercentenajy  celebration  of  the 
publication  of  Bright'a  Charaeterie,  299  years  before.  The  study  of  Uie  subject  In  ^1  its 
aspects  and  relations  has  recently  greatly  brcadened. 

John  Willia,  whoso  8th  ed.  (1883)  is  referred  to  by  Lewis  in  his  Hulory  of  Short- 
Adwl  (1616),  claims  that  hisown  art  of  stenography  "  was  the  first  that  ever  gave  direction 
for  any  form  of  spelling  oharacterie."  His  alphabet  and  those  of  all  known  early  Eng- 
lish systems  contained  man^  compound  characters  or  signs  for  the  letters,  disregarding 
Uie  prinmrv  requisite  of  brief  writing — the  use  of  the  fewest  possible  marks  to  represent 
the  respective  letters  or  elementary  sounds.  Though  failing  in  this,  Willis  comprehended 
and  applied  the  phonetic  or '' writing-by-sound"  principle,  now  so  almost  universal  in 
8.  Mason  (1672),  Nicholas  (1892).  Weston  (1729).  Aulay  Macaulay  (1747).  and 
Oumcy  (1750)  exhibited  various  degrees  of  alphabetical  simplicity.  The  development  of 
Gumey's  system,  by  himself  and  bis  successors,  has  been  earned  on  with  much  intelligence 
and  ingenuity  ;  ll  is  still  the  olllclal  system  in  the  British  parliament ;  has  distinguished 

Eractilionera  in  different  English  law  courts,  and  several  among  the  legal  writers  in  the 
'.  S.  Gumey  employed,  to  a  limited  degree,  what  one  of  the  latest  of  B.  inventors  calls 
the  "vowel  modes" — "taking  off  the  pen  and  placing  the  next  consonant  in  a  particular 
[relative]  position,"  to  indicate  intervening  vowel  sounds.  This  Lewis  characterizes  as 
"  the  worst  of  all  methods,"  a  statement  which  advocates  of  the  Gumey  system  wou]d 
dispute,  and  which  writers  of  the  modern  Everett  ^stem  (1877)  would  stoutly  controvert. 
Byrom  (1767)  employed  simple  forma,  beginning  bis  signs  for  ten  letters,  howerer,  with 
circles,  a  device  often  of  advantage,  as  facilitating  joinings.  Blanchard  (1779)  presented, 
an  alphabet  of  simple  forms ;  so  also  did  Taylor  (1786),  whose  alphabet  ia  given  below. 

It  should  be  said  of  Taylor'a  system,  that  it  has  been  its  fortune  to  underro  adapta- 
tion, bjr  Tarkiiu  baode,  to  Uie  rei«esentfng  of  aereral  conOueDtal  laoguageB,    Anumti,  an 
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Italian,  adapted  It  to  hU  own  language,  which  adaptation,  as  modified  hy  Delpino,  is  now 
used  by  the  official  reportorlai  corps  of  the  Iialian  chamber  of  deputies.  In  Spain,  when 
Morti's  system,  the  one  most  practised  tiiere,  was  first  presented,  U  was  avowedly  as  ta 
adaptation  of  Taylor ;  so,  also,  the  Ouerro  syalem.    That  of  Uaiti  has  been  much  modi- 

*  *  « 


fled,  and  has  been  adapted  to  Portuguese.  South  American  peoples  BpeaamK  that  tongue 
and  the  Spanish  have  made  considerable  use  of  8.  In  Mexico  the  proceedings  of  Ix>lli 
legislative  houses  are  reported  steDographlcally.  Adaptations  of  Taylor's  system  have 
been  made  to  French,  Dutch,  Swedish,  German,  Roumanian,  and  Hungarian. 

The  development  of  the  phonetic  Idea  in  connection  with  S.  is  traceable  from  John 
Willis  (1603)  through  various  systems.  It  reached  a  very  complete  expression  in  Nelson 
{Pariiammiarvt^IbTeniieBAorlharul  Writer,  1886). who  says, p.  23:  "In  spelling, you 
must  be  guided  entirely  by  tov-nd.  and  not  by  the  orthography  of  the  lang^uage  in  which 
you  write."  Hbl  system  was  that  of  Taylor  somewhat  moaified.  But  Nelson  could  not 
comiJetely  carry  out  Ihla  theory ;  he  could  only  represent  the  vowel  sounds  orthograpli- 
icaUy — e.g.,  t-h-o,  though;  ^h•a.  they.  Three  years  before,  in  1833,  liad  been  published, 
at  Preston,  England,  a  work  which  its  author,  Thomas  Towndrow,  who  had  recently 
mne  thither  from  America,  called  "  a  new  and  comprehensive  system  of  repreaenllng  tb 
eUmsrUar!/  souTub  of  Uie  EngUsh  language  In  stenographic  characters."  Towndrow  pie' 
sented  ^gna  for  the  different  sound*  of  a.  e,  i,  o,  «,  which  signs  were  connectlble  strokes. 
When  Mr.  Pitman, a  few  years  later, presenled  his  system,  now  termed  "phonography," 
he  also  gave  an  alpbabetof  sounds  instead  of  letters.  For  his  consonant  signs  he  adopted 
simple  strokes,  sliaight  and  curved  ;  for  the  vowel  sounds,  detached  ticks  and  dots — oec- 
essarv,  however,  to  be  omiltted  in  brief  writing,  such  omission  belng_  imperfectly  pro- 
video  for  {imperfectly,  because  without  approach  to  eractueaa)  by  writing  the  consonant 
strokes  In  various  positions  relativelv  to  the  line  of  writing. 

This  author  has  written  and  published  a  large  number  of  instruction  books  of  various 
grades,  some  of  which  have  had  sales  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
In  England  Ihe  author  is  the  publisher  of  all  instruction  books  in  the  system  ;  he  main- 
tains his  copyright  strictly  ;  hence,  modifications  of  It,  except  such  as  he  approves,  are 
not  published  there.  In  the  U,  S.,  however,  sereral  series  of  text-books,  containing 
more  or  less  radical  variations,  have  appeared— those  of  Benn  Pitman,  Graham,  Mun- 
son,  Osgoodby,  Mrs.  Bumx,  Thornton,  Longley,  Scott-Browne  (not  to,  at  present, 
mention  Bishop's  Exact  Phonography),  being  the  most  noteworthy.  Among  the  expert 
professional  parliamenlary  and  law  court  a.  writers  In  London,  those  who  use  the  oldar 
systems  of  Gurney,  Taylor,  and  Lewis  rather  outnumber,  together,  the  disciples  of  Pit- 
man ;  but  In  America  neariy  all  such  writers  use  some  form  or  adaptation  of  the  Pitman 
phonography.  The  number  of  schools  in  the  U.  B.,  and  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  ita 
various  colonies,  in  which  this  system  is  taught  in  some  form,  Is  veiy  large.  Something 
has  been  done  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  towards  introducing  it  as  a  branch  o? 
higher  common  school  education.  It  has  i-ecently  been  compelled  to  compete  with  the 
newer  Everett  and  Sloan-Duployan  systems,  which,  however  inferior  in  Uie  brief  and 
easy  representation  of  Ihe  amtonant  sounds,  claim  an  advantage  over  it  in  their  modes 
of  vowel  representation.  The  conaonanl  part  of  the  Pitman  system  embodies  principles 
of  abbreviation  In  great  perfection,  by  its  hooks,  circles,  and  loops,  all  of  two  aizes,  with. 
halving  and  lengHiening.    The  two  engmred  lines  In  part  illustrate  this  : 

\\^\°^\^^■^^ 

ftffW.     ^   C^  5L^  vv^  ^  v> 


In  the  U.  8. ,  in  which  S.  Is  very  extencdveiy  made  use  of,  not  only  in  the  o 
legislative  bodies— in  both  of  which  the  highest  ability  is  required- but  for  an 
clerical  purposes,  this  system,  In  its  various  forms,  ha.>i  greatly  the  ascendancy.  It  is  taught 


in  many  institutions. mure  particularly  in  commercial  and  business  schools,  and  by  teachers 
who  devote  themselves  wholly  to  teaching  it,  by  correspondence,  In  classes,  or  privntely. 


CroBs'B  Seltetic  (an  cirtho^plitc,  ) 

the  Qabelsberger,  Pernln-Duployi,  and  t 
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The  distlngulslilng  features  of  the  priDclnBl  American  adaptatiODB  of  the  Isaac  Pitman 
Bvslem  may  be  briefly  Hummarized.  The  Graliam  ainiH  at  greater  brevity ;  it  often  givea 
Bborter  (and  at  the  samo  time  le«s  marlcedly  dlfferentiat»l]  word  forms  or  grammalogues 
than  does  the  ortKiual  Pitman ;  it  claims  to  abbreviate  and  phrase  somewhat  more 
Byslematically  ;  It  introduces  an  Increased  number  of  abbreviated  forms  that  have  to  be 
well  memorized.  The  criticism  often  made  upon  it  is  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  to 
learn  ;  that  its  writers  often,  when  practitioners,  drop  its  more  intense  abbreviations, 
finding  the  use  of  them  a  burden  to  the  memory  and  a  hindrance  to  legibility.  The 
Murtmtn,  adopting  large  and  small  initial  hooks  on  curved  strokes,  in  accordance  with  a 
device  Invetited  by  Charles  E  Wtlbour,  a  former  well-known  New  York  city  journalist 
and  law  stenographer,  claims  to  have  much  simplified  the  arrangement  of  initial  hoolu, 
as  compared  wlti\  Qraham,  and  rendered  the  art  easier  to  be  acquired.  It  cont^ns, 
however,  relatively  more  heavy  or  shaded  strokes  than  the  Qraham.  The  Benn  Pitman 
is  verv  similar  to  what  the  works  of  Isaac  Pitman  have  at  times  shown  bis  own  often- 
modified  system  to  be,  Its  initial  hook  arrangement  being  more  like  the  Qrahani  adapta- 
tion. The  BarTiz  quite  closely  resembles  the  Munson  as  to  the  books,  but  varies  some 
diphthongal  signs,  and  contains  additional  devices  to  show  whether  first  Indicated  vowel 
sounds  precede,  or  follow,  those  of  initial  consonant  strokes.  The  LoTigley  claims  to  be 
"  eclectic  :"  appropriating  and  incorporating  whatever  the  author  thought  best  in  all  the 
others.  It  is  a  serious  question  whether  such  incorporations  have  always  l>een  judicially 
or  conslsientty  made.  The  Oigoodby  makes  Important  dianges  In  the  signlflcalion  of  llie 
final  books,  the  advantage  of  which  is  far  from  general^  conceded.  The  TAontioa 
emphasizea  the  desirability  of  avoiding,  where  not  absolutely  necessaiy,  all  shading  of 
strokes,  i.e.,  it  is,  so  far  as  practicable,  a  "light-line"  system.  The  above  are  the  most 
characteristic  adaptations  that  retain  the  old  vowel  representation  by  detached  signs  and 
by  "  position." 

In  the  U.  H.  it  is  said  that  In '1883  there  were  376  educational  iostltutioas  In  which 
8.  was  taught,  such  teaching  being  mainly  of  the  above-mentioned  adaptations,  and  the 
Isaac  Pitman  (eicepling  the  Osgoodby,  which  la  more  recent).    A  few  use  J.  George 

r, .-  u-->— ^..  , —  --"--mphtc,  not  a  phonographic,  system),  Takigraphy,  the  Scovfl, 

_    .  Duploy6,  and  two  or  three  others  less  known.     Similar  stalis- 

1  to  Iho*  Unit«d  Kingdom  and  its  colonies  are  not  accessible.  Of  works  on  8. 
known  to  the  Stenographic  Institute,  Dresden,  the  number,  in  1S6S,  was  reported  to 
have  been  8295 ;  Latin,  91 ;  English,  780  Oater  report,  9S8>— 870  of  them  Pl^lmaD,  or 
modifications  of  that  system  ;  Welsh,  8  ;  French,  490  ;  Spanish,  71  ;  Portuguese,  16  ; 
Italian,  ISl ;  Roumanian,  6  ;  Slavonian,  8 ;  Bohemian,  88  ;  Russian,  03  ;  Polish,  23  ; 
Slovenian,  8  ;  Croatian,  7  ;  Bulgarian,  4  :  Hungarian,  75  ;  Finnish,  1  ;  Danish,  7 ; 
Norwegian,  1  ;  Swedish,  33 ;  Greek,  8  ;  Turkish,  1  ;  Dutch,  14 ;  Oerman,  1484~S84 
relating  to  the  one  system  of  Oabelsberger,  483  to  that  of  Stolze.  Rockwell's  bibliogra- 
phy or  list,  of  systems  and  text-books  in  £ngllah  alone,  gives  nearly  600.  There  are 
many  8.  societies  and  associations  in  these  countries — many  tn  the  English  speaking,  in- 
cluding a  conatderable  number  In  the  U.  S.  Germany  stands  at  the  head,  however.  In 
this,  having  had,  in  1887,  about  1000,  with  a  membership  of  33,000-11,310  members 
writing  Qabelsberger,  7798  Stolze,  1140  Arends,  130fl  Roller.  In  Austria  and  Switzerland 
the  number  Is  very  much  smaller,  but  showing  an  aggregate,  in  both,  of  M  societies, 
with  neariy  3000  members. 

In  Prance  several  systems  are  In  use,  the  modifications  of  Taylor  by  De  PrSp&n— 
which  has  also  been  adapted  to  Latin  by  Bossuyt  and  to  Dutch  by  Sieger — apparently 
being  the  moat  generally  used,  Prevost,  Senocq,  and  Duployfi  are  dso  well-known 
names.  The  earliest  known  French  stenographic  author  was  Jacques  Cossard  (1651), 
a  copy  of  whose  work  the  writer  of  tbis  article  has  examined. 

ui  Germany  the  principal  systems  are  the  Gabelsberger.  the  Stolze,  the  Arends,  and 
tbe  Roller,  "nie  two  first  mentioned  are  far  the  most  used.  They  are  what  are  known 
as  teript  systems — the  strokes  not  being  struck  in  all  practicable  directions,  as  are  those 
of  the  English  systems,  but  conformed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  inclination  or  slant  of 
the  ordinary  script — the  strokes  tieing  much  varied  in  length,  variously  shaded,  and 
otherwise  variously  treated  to  secure  the  needed  differentiation  of  form.  Since  the  in- 
troduction of  these  systems,  the  growth  of  the  art  in  Qermany  has  been  very  rapid.  It  Is 
a  subject  of  lectures  In,  e.g.,  the  University  of  Berlin. 

The  Soan-Duplogan  system,  now  coming  Into  use  in  England  and  somewhat  in  the 
U.  S.,  is  one  of  the  new  systems  that  aims  at  greater  exactness.  It  seems  to  be  a  simple 
system  to  learn,  and  to  attain,  to  a  good  degree,  the  object  it  aims  at.  A  few  of  the 
angles  and  combinations  seem  to  be  too  difficult  of  execution  to  be  practicable  for  the 
most  rapM  work.    The  Pamin  is  also  demanding  recognition  and  receiving  attention. 

The  EBerett  system  (1877)  is  also  one  of  the  new  ones,  constructed  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  attainment  of  exactness  of  vowel  representation,  as  well  as  consonant.  In 
addition  to  introducing  a  system  of  connectible  vowel  strokes,  it  introduces  an  elaborate 
system  of  vowel  indteation,  called  the  "vowel  modes,"  implying  Intervening  vowel 
sounds.  Instead  of  writing  the  signs  for  them  ;  doing  this  by  varying  the  length  of  the 
preaTcdlng  consonant  stroke,  or  writing  the  succeeding  one  at  different  distances  from, 
or  touching  or  intersecting  the  preceding,  or  placing  it  In  such  relations  to  tbe  beginning, 
Uie  middle,  or  the  end,  of  the  preceding  one.    Its  author  claims  for  it  great  legibility ; 
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the  main  question  coQcemiag  it  uiaes  in  connection  with  ila  diaconnecteduefia,  &nd  aa  lo 
whether  It  posseBses  aufflcient  brevilj  for  rapid  i>erbatim  work. 

The  ayalem  of  LegibU  S/mrlfuind,  the  work  of  Mr.  Edward  Pockoetl,  London,  also 
alms  at  securing  a  more  certain,  vowel  iTutiaition  than  the  Pitman  aecures.  Mr.  Pock' 
nell'B  Btrokea  are  of  difierent  lengths  (and  hence  cannot  be  half-  or  double-lengthened), 
'  and  are  curved  in  different  ways  to  secure  particular  indications.  It  apparently  merely 
lesaenB,  without  entirely  overcoming,  the  Pitman  ambiguity  as  to  vowel  sounds. 

The  newest  and  pernape  moat  revolutiona^  work  that  haa  appeared  is  Exaei  Phonoff-  ^ 
ra^y  (1B8T),  by  George  U,  BiBhop,  of  New  York  Cily.  He  clauns  to  have  introduced 
a  system  of  perfectly  diiitiuguislica  vowd  itn>ket,  and  to  bave  treated  them  in  analogy 
with  the  well-known  ujtamhlguouB  Pitman  treatment  of  the  a^ntonant  strokes ;  that 
thereby  a  system  of  vowel  representation,  as  exact  as  the  consonant,  is  secured,  the 
possibility  of  representing  any  vowel,  as  well  as  any  consonant,  sound  with  a  similarly  . 
treatable  connectible  sign,  also  conducing  loan  eqi^ly  rapid  representation  of  the  vowel 
sounds  ;  tliat  such  treatment  renders  me  writing  of  S.  mors  a  matter  of  constant 
appUcution  of  well-known  principles  to  easily  manageable  material,  than  of  memorising 
many  serai-arbitraiy  forma ;  that  tbis  harmonizBtlon  of  vowel  and  consonant  treatment 
greatly  simpliAes  the  aclence,  renders  it  easier  of  Bcquisition,  and  more  useful  when 
•required,  because  langua^  other  than  English  can  readily  be  phonetically  represented 
''y  U  ;  that  by  this  citenBion  of  the  consonant  treatment  to  iJie  vowel  strokes,  ihe  ueccs- 
_rty  for  an  extra  or  additional  mode  of  vowel  representation,  such  as  are  tlie  Pitman 
device  of  "po.s!tlou,"  the  Everett  of  the  "modes,"  is  avoided.  The  system  adopts. 
with  a  few  changes,  the  Pitman  consonant  signs,  and  introduces  a  complete  aet  of  con- 
nectible strokes  for  both  the  vowel  and  the  consonant  sounds  of  ordinary  speech. 

In  England,  where  modern  8.  was  invented  and  Srst  put  to  prw:ticid  use,  it  was 
apparently  first  brought  into  requisition  prominently  in  connection  with  legal  pro- 
ceedinga :  this  long  before  it  was  used  in  parliament,  and  while  a  daily  press  was  un- 
known. Its  gsealest  use,  for  the  producing  of  verbatim  records,  in  Ibal  countiy,  is  still 
as  incident  to  le^  proceedings  or  quasi-legal—commitlee  bexrings,  Investigations,  etc. 
In  America  it  was  quite  early  employed  in  reporting  debates  in  congress,  where  it  is  still 
used  in  the  making  of  elaborate  and  neariy  verbatim  records,  a  practice  tliat  also  obtains 
in  the  legislatures  of  some  of  the  individual  slates.  But  the  largest  field  of  practice  lliat 
Ibe  tliorouehly^  expert  writers  of  8.  Qnd,  in  the  U.  S.,1b  the  legal ;  most  of  tbe  slateaand 
tetrltorles  naviug  now,  by  legislation,  provided  for  the  appointment  of  ofDcial  writera 
for  rapid  taking  of  testimony  and  judges'  charges.  In  the  courts  of  the  various  stales, 
of  both  BuperioT  and  inferior  Jurisdiction,  the  number  of  such  ofBclal  amwintees  must  be 
two  or  three  hundred.  In  the  principal  British  colonies,  probably  the  official  legal  report- 
ing by  stenographers  exceeds  in  magnitude  all  other  klnaa—e.g.,  in  Ontario,  province  of 
Suebec.other  parts  of  BritisbN.  America,  Australia.  India.  New  Zealand.  In  the  Dominion 
Canada,  the  debates  in  parliament  at  Ottawa  are  carefully  reported  by  men  who  are 
skilled  and  competent,  proviaion  being  also  made  for  reportmg  the  few  speeches  that  are 
made  there  in  French,  In  continental  countries  there  has  been  a  much  stronger  relative 
tendency  to  utilize  the  art  for  legislative  and  asaembly  reporting.  In  France,  Oermany, 
Bolland,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  S(»ndinavian  countries,  Bulgaria,  ttiia  has  been  so,  though 
In  the  last-named  country  some  of  the  more  important  proceedings  in  the  law  courts  an 
Btenograpbically  reported.  In  the  German  empire  little  progress  seems  to  have  beui 
made  In  this  direction. 

SHOBTEOTIBB.  Joseph  Henrv,  author,  b.  Birmingham,  Ens.,  1634;  educated  at  pri- 
vate schools.  He  Is  author  of  John  IrH/leiant,  a  remarkable  bistorical  romance  (1681); 
ITie  Ptatmitm  of  WorrlgiBorlh  (1881);  aii  edition,  iiith  prefatory  memoir,  of  Ueorige 
Herbert's  Tempi'  (18K2);  The  TAtilt  SchnUnatier  Mark  (1883);  .>Vr  Pereioai  (1886);  A 
Teacher  ofOit  Vidm  (1888) ;  Tht  Caiateu  Epk  (1889) ;  Blanelu,  Lady  Falaitt  (1691). 

IHOST-SIOET.    8ee  Sight.  Defectb  of. 

raOSnoVE,  a  co.  In  n.  Idaho,  having  the  Bitter  Hoot  mountains  for  Its  e.  and  n. 
boundary,  separating   It  from  Montana  ;   44(n  sq.m. ;    pop.  1890,  5882.     Co.  aost, 

BHOSHOHE,  or  Shaeb,  BITEB.    See  Idabo. 

BEOBHOnSS,  or  Bhakes.  a  family  of  Nc»th  American  IndUns.  Inhabiting  the 
territory  between  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  the  Rocky  monnlatns,  the  a.  part  of  Idaho,  and 
the  n.  wf  Utah.  They  are  divided  into  the  Shoshones  proper,  the  Utes,  Comanches.  and 
six  other  tribes.  The  SUoKboncs  proper  Include  the  Bannacks.  They  came  from  the  a., 
and  gradually  drifted  towards  Uio  Rocky  mountains.  The  Salt  Lake  Digxera  were  neMrly 
exterminated  In  a  battle  on  Bear  river  in  1862.  In  186S  peace  was  made  with  most  of 
the  tribes,  after  years  of  open  war,  by  Gen.  Augur  at  fort  Bridger.  AU  but  the 
Comanches.  who  have  been  settled  In  Indian  terriloty,  are  on  reservationB,  In  Idaho, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  and  Utah. 


known  as  bullets  and  small-shot.      The  shot  used  for  guns  at  present  vary  from  the 
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S-ponnder,  for  bo«t  and  mouDbdn  artilleTT,  to  tbe  IS-ln.  Bbot,  which  veigba  about  800 
Iba.  as  a  ahell,  or  TOO  lbs.  hb  an  eloneated  bolt.  Qenerallv,  abot  are  casl,  Tbere  are 
aimple  practical  rules  fur  calculating  i£e  weight  of  ipherieal eiiot  from  the  diameter,  and 
tiu  verMd,  which  are  often  useful  in  reading  of  artillery  actions.  Given  the  diatneter  in 
inches,  to  find  the  weight  In  pounds:  Cube  the  diameter,  and  multiply  the  reault  by  14; 
reject  the  two  right-hand  flguree;  those  remaining  glTe  the  weight  in  pounds. — Given 
tbe  weight  inpounds,  to  find  tbe  diameter  in  incneB:  Multiply  the  cube-root  of  the 
weight  hy  1.928,  and  the  result  is  tbe  diameter  of  the  shot  in  incbea. 

SmaU-shot  is  of  various  sizes,  from  swan-shot,  nearly  as  large  as  peas,  to  duet-abot. 
It  is  made  by  dropping  molten  lead  through  a  colander  in  rapid  motion  from  a  eonsider- 
able  height  into  water.  The  lead  falls  in  smaU  globular  drops.  Tbe  holes  in  the  colan 
ders  vary  in  size  according  to  tbe  denominaljoa  of  the  shot.  No.  0  requiring  boles  Jf 
in.  in  diameter,  No.  9,  ,^  inch.  The  colanders  are  iron  hemispheres,  10  in.  in  diam- 
eter, and  are  coated  witam  with  the  cream  or  scum  which  is  token  off  the  molten  metal. 
A  srnali  portion  of  arsenic  is  melled  with  tbe  lead,  and  the  fusion  in  the  colanders  is 
niaintained  by  those  vessels  being  surrounded  by  burning  charcoal.  The  discovery  of 
the  advantage  attending'  a  long  fall  was  made  in  England  toward  the  end  of  last  century. 
Previouily  lite  shot  liad  dropped  from  tbe  colanders  at  once  Into  Qte  water.  The  lead 
was  then  so  soft  Cliat  tbe  shot  were  flattened  by  the  water.  Tbe  fait  through  tbe  air 
enables  tbe  lead  to  cool  and  harden  before  taking  ite  plunge.  Tbe  smaller  sizes  require 
lest)  fall  (ban  the  larger — 100  ft.  suffices  for  sizes  Nos.  4  to  9 — the  larger  sorts  demand 
150  feet.  The  highest  shot  tower  b  at  Villacb,  in  Carinthia,  where  there  is  a  tall  of  24B 
fe«t.  After  cooling,  sbot  is  sifted  in  successive  sieves  to  separate  the  sizes.  Misshapen 
shot  are  found  by  ^eir  inability  to  roll;  and  finally,  the  whole  are  polished  by  rotary 
motion  in  small  octagonal  boxes,  in  wbich  a  httle  plumlwgo  has  been  thrown.  See  also 
Cabe-bhot  or  CAHiarBB-BROT,  Orafk  bbot,  and  Bah  aaoT. 

EHOTTS,  a  imall  and  ancient  village  of  Lanarkshire,  close  to  tbe  Kixk  of  Shotta, 
about  16  m.  e.  of  Qlaagow.  About  8  m.  to  the  s.e.  of  tbe  Kirk,  m<)^ern  Shotts,  or 
Bhotts  proper,  began  to  rise  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  Siotts  Iron  com- 
5>any  erected  their  extensive  iron-works  there.  Bliotts  may  be  said  to  consist  of  three 
village — viz.,  Btane,  Bbotts  Iron-works,  and  Dykehead.  of  which  the  united  population 
In  1881  was  3,985.  In  tbe  same  year  the  population  of  the  civ II  parish  of  ShotU 
was  11,214  Valuable  cotl  and  Ironstone,  peculiarly  suited  for  tlie  manufacture  of  iron 
abound  in  the  district,  and  a  large  number  of  workmen  are  employed  in  iron-making 
and  molding.  Until  recently  there  was  no  railway  communication  from  and  to  Shotts 
for  passengers;  but  since  the  opening  of  tbe  Clelland  and  Hldcolder  branch  of  the  Cale 
donlan  railway,  Bbotts  forms  the  half -way  station  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  on 
that  line. 

SHOmOZE-JOnrT,  The,  is  a  ball-and-socket  ]oint.  The  bones  entering  into  its  com- 
position are  the  humerus  or  aim-bone,  and  the  scapula  or  shoulder-blade,  tbe  large 
globular  head  of  the  former  being  received  into  the  shallow  glenoid  cavity  of  the  latter, 
an  arrangement  by  which  extreme  freedom  of  motion  is  obtained,  while  the  apparent 
insecurity  of  the  joint  Is  guarded  against  by  tbe  strong  ligaments  and  teniions  which 
aurrouna  it,  and  above  by  the  arched  vault  formed  by  the  under  surface  of  the  acromion 
and  coracold  processes.  See  Scapula.  As  in  movable  joints  generally,  the  articular 
surfaces  are  covered  with  cartilage,  and  there  is  a  synovial  membrane  which  lines  the 
Interior  of  the  joint.  The  most  important  connecting  medium  between  the  two  bones  is 
the  capsular  ligament,  which  is  a  fibrinous  expansion  embracing  the  margin  of  the 
glenoid  cavity  above,  while  It  is  prolonged  upon  the  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  below. 
From  Its  relations  with  the  surrounding  muscles,  the  ligament  derives  much  of  its 
•Irennb.  Accordinglv,  in  paralysis  of  tbe  arm,  one  or  two  fingers  can  often  be  pressed 
into  £h^  joint  towanftnebeadof  the  glenud  cavity,  from  which  the  head  of  thebumenu 
is  now  separated. 

The  Bboulder-joint  exhibits  the  following  Tsrieties  of  motion:  1.  Flexion,  to  a  great 
extent;  3.  ExtenNon,  in  a  much  more  limited  degree;  3.  Adduction,  in  an  obliqne direc- 
tion, forward  and  inward;  4.  Abduction,  very  freely;  5.  Circumduction;  and  0.  Bota^ 
lion  sUgbtly. 

The  morbid  affections  of  the  shonldcr-Joint  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those  arising  from 
disease,  and  (2)  those  dependent  on  an  accident.  Tbe  most  common  diseases  are  acute 
and  clironic  inflammation  of  the  joint,  which  often  terminalA  in  its  anchylosis  or  immo- 
bility. The  principal  accidents  are  fractures  and  dislocations.  There  may  b«  fracture 
(I)  of  the  aoomion  process,  or  (3)  of  tbe  coracoid  process,  or  (8)  of  tbe  neck  of  the  scap- 
ola,  or  (4)  of  the  superior  extremity  of  the  humerus;  or  two  or  more  of  these  accidents 
may  be  associated.  Again,  the  bead  of  the  humerus  may  be  dislocated  from  the  glenoid 
cavity  as  the  result  of  accident  in  three  different  directions — viz.  (1)  Downward  and 
Inward  into  the  asUta,  which  is  by  far  the  most  common  form ;  (3)  Forward  and  Inward: 
and  (8)  Backward  on  the  inf  ra-spinoos  fossa,  or  the  dorsum  of  the  scapula.  Tbe  first  of 
Ihesevarietieeis  of  Buchcommon  occurrence  that  petnonsofordiuarr  intelligence  should 
know  how  to  recognize,  and  even  (in  an  emergency)  to  treat  it.  The  following  are  the 
moet  prominent  symptoms:  "The  arm  is  lengthened;  a  hollow  may  be  felt  undertlie 
acromion,  where  the  head  of  Uie  bone  ought  to  be;  the  shoulder  seems  flattened;  the 
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elbov  nicks  out  from  the  side,  nod  amnot  be  made  to  touch  the  ribs;  and  the  head 
of  the  bone  can  be  felt  if  the  limb  be  raised,  althoueh  such  a.a  attempt  causes  great 

tain  and  weakness  from  the  pressure  exerted  on  the  udllaiy  plexus  of  nerves." — 
)ri]iit's  Surgtori'i  Vade-raeoum,  8th  ed.  p.  282.  There  are  at  least  five  methods  of  treat- 
ing tills  form  of  dialocBtion.  It  is  sufficient  to  notice  two  of  tbem.  1.  Beduction  bj  the 
heel  in  the  axilla.    The  patient  lies  on  a  couch,  and  the  operator  sits  at  the  edge  and 

Cilia  heel  (the  shoe  or  boot  being  preriousl;  removed)  into  ttie  axilla,  to  press  the 
o^  the  bone  upward  and  outwuu,  and  at  the  same  time  pulls  the  limb  downwatd 
by  means  of  a  towel  faatencd  above  the  elbow.  2.  Reduction  by  the  knee  in  the  axilla. 
The  patient  being  seated  in  a  chur,  the  surgeon  places  one  oi  his  knees  in  the  axilla, 
resting  liis  foot  on  the  chair.  He  then  puts  one  harid  on  the  shoulder  to  fix  tlie  scapula, 
and  with  the  other  depresaes  the  elbow  over  lua  knee. — For  a  description  of  the  sjmp- 
toras  and  mode  of  treatment  of  the  other  forms  of  dislocation,  see  any  systematic  treatiie 
on  surgery.    See  iUus.,  Anatomt,  vol.  L  ^ 

o  lobe  or  pendent 

,_,, . __^ _  and  of  the  maodl- 

bles  in  adult  birds,  pBrticularly  of  the  upper  mandible.  The  lameilfe  of  the  mandibles. 
Mre  long  and  Tery  delicate.  The  legs  are  placed  near  the  center  of  the  iMdy,  so  that 
these  birds  walk  much  more  easily  than  many  of  the  duclcs.  The  common  sboveler 
(S.  elvpeaia)  is  smaller  than  the  wild  duck,  but  rather  larger  than  the  widgeon.  The 
ahoveier  is  a  winter  visitant  o(  Britain,  but  not  very  common.  A  few  remun  all  the 
year.  It  is  widely  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia,  and  North  America.  Its  desh  la  veiy 
Algtily  esteemed.    A  species  of  shoveler  Is  found  in  Australia. 

gBOT-BBE&D.    See  Shew-Bbsas. 

SHOVBU  Of  mSEB  have  occasionally  fallen  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
excittnfp  great  astonishment.  Instances  of  this  kiud  have  oocuired  in  Britain.  A  few 
years  sinc^  a  shower  of  small  tbree-epined  sttckle-backs  fell  near  Merthyr-Trdvil  in 
Wales,  sprinkling  the  ground  and  house-tops  over  an  area  of  at  least  several  square 
miles.  Tbeywere  alive  when  they  fell;  yet  if  cauyht  up  by  a  whirlwind  fromany  of 
the  brackish  ponds  near  the  sea,  in  which  this  speciea  of  fi^  abounds,  they  must  ama 
been  conveyed  tlirouKh  the  air  a  distance  of  almost  thirty  miles.  Another  similar 
instance  occurred  at  Torrens,  in  the  isle  of  Hull,  in  which  herrings  were  found  strewed 
on  a  bill  live  hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  100  ft.  above  it. 

Showers  of  flshes  occur  much  more  frequently  In  those  tropical  countries  wheis 
violent  storms,  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and  whirlwinds  are  moat  common.  In  India,  a 
shower  of  Bshes  varying  from  a  pound  and  a  half  to  three  pounds  in  weight  has  been 
known  to  fall.  Sometimes  the  fishes  are  living,  more  frequently  they  are  dead,  and 
sometimes  dry  or  putrefying.  They  are  always  of  kinds  abundant  in  the  sea  or  fresh 
waters  of  the  neighborhood;  and  it  cannot  l>e  doubted  tliat  they  are  carried  up  Into  Iha 
air  by  violent  winds  or  whirlwinds;  although  they  sometimes  fall  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  any  water  wliich  could  supDlv  them.  The  sudden  reappearance  of  fresh- 
water flshes  in  ponds  which  have  been  oried  up  for  months  In  tropical  countries,  is  often 
popularly  ascribed  to  their  falling  from  the  clouds;  but  the  truth  is,  that  they  havetieen 
buriedin  the  mud  below,  existing  probably  in  a  slate  analogous  to  that  of  animals  Incirid 
climates  during  hybernation.  A  pool,  the  bottom  of  which  has  long  been  diy,  and  on 
which  grass  has  grown  and  cattle  have  walked,  is  again  filled  with  fisuea  in  a  nw  hours 
after  it  la  flUed  with  water. 

BHK&PITBLL  BHZLL.    See  Shells. 

SHBBTX,  Herrt  Millbr,  1T85-18M  ;  b.  K.  J.  Capt,  Shrcvewas  one  of  theflrstto 
engage  in  steam  navigation  in  the  west,  and  for  nearly  40  years  was  connected  with  the 
river  commerce  of  ttiat  section.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  steam  "snag-boat,"  andfor 
several  years  held  the  poeiUon  of  U,  B,  .inspector  of  western  river  improvements. 
In  the  war  of  1813  he  had  charge  of  various  fortifications  on  the  Uisdssippl,  and  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orleans  did  effective  service  as  capt.  of  artillery. 

SHBEVEPOBT,  city  and  judicial  seat  of  Caddo  parish,  Ijk ;  on  the  Bed  River  and  the 
Houston  and  Shreveport,  the  Queen  and  Crescent  route,  tile  St.  Lonls  SoQUiwestem, 
the  Texarkana  and  Fort  Smith,  and  the  Texas  and  Pacific  railroada;  826  miles  n.w.  of 
New  Orleans,  It  is  one  of  the  moat  important  interior  cities  of  Lonlstana,  being  in  the 
midst  of  a  great  cotton-growing  and  stock-raising  section,  and  besides  Its  railroad  ad- 
.  vantages,  having  water  communications  of  great  value.  There  are  a  U.  S.  government 
building,  high  school,  Thatcher  Institute,  state  charity  and  U.  S.  marine  hospitals, 
cotton  exchange,  board  of  trade,  national,  state,  and  private  banks,  gas  and  electric 
lights,  electric  street  railroads,  Improved  sewerage,  fine  waterworlu,  and  daily  and 
weelslj  newspapers.  The  site  of  the  city  was  given  to  Larkin  Edwards  by  the  Caddo 
Indians,  who  had  been  befriended  by  tilm,  in  183&,  and  he  sold  it  to  a  syndicate  who 
obtained  a  city  charter  In  1S39.  For  many  years  Its  principal  Interests  were  those  con- 
nected with  the  cotton  Industry;  but,  while  holding  its  own  In  tills  respect,  It  has  be- 
come an  Important  cattle,  sheep,  manufacturing,  and  general  trade  center.  It  has 
cotton  compresses,  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  cotton  gins,  manufactories  of  cotton  machinery 
and  ice,  and  an  extensive  trade  In  cotton,  livestock,  wool,  and  hides.    Fop.  '90, 11,ST9. 
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V,  SoTtcc,  a  geD\a  at  small  qnadmpedfl  of  the  family  tortdda.    The^  an  often 

popularly  confousdea  with  mice  ana  rata,  but  are  really  very  different,  bavrng  iaaectt' 
Torous  and  not  rodent  teeth.  The  head  is  vei;  long;  the  Buout  elongated,  attenuated, 
and  capable  of  being  moved  about;  the  eyes  Bmall;  the  tall  long;  both  body  and  tail 
covered  with  fine  ahort  hair;  the  feet  have  a  broad  sole  and  5  toea.  The  genus  has 
recently  been  sub-divided,  and  the  British  species  belong  to  more  than  one  of  the  sub- 
divisions.  The  CotmoN  8hbew  of  Britain  {iS.  or  corura  vulgaTU)  was,  until  recently,  con- 
founded  with  S.  araTiati,  a  species  common  in  continental  Europe,  It  is  nearly  3^  in. 
in  lengtli  from  the  snout  to  tJie  root  of  the  tail,  tlie  len^h  of  which  ia  about  1)  inches. 
It  abounda in di7  fields,  ^ardena,  and hedge-banlta ;  CeedrngchicByoaingcoUand  worma, 
for  nhich  it  grubs  with  its  long  snout  among  the  roots  of  the  herbage.  It  burrows,  and 
makes  long  rum  just  under  the  surface  of  the  ground.  It  ia  an  exceasively  pugnacious 
little  animal,  and  the  matea  have  fierce  combata  in  spring,  in  which  many  are  killed. 
Cats  kill  the  slirew,  but  do  not  often  eat  it,  proliablv  on  account  of  its  atrong  muskj 
smell;  but  it  is  the  prey  of  weasela,  hawka,  owlg,  andshrikea.  Harmleaaand  inoffenaivs 
sa  it  is,  it  hag  long  been  very  generally  regarded  witli  dread  and  aversion  by  the  vulgar. 
(See  White's  NcUtiral  Sittory  qf  BeibormS — Another  and  even  amaller  apecies,  8.  pm- 
naut.  la  found  in  Ireland,  where  it  ia  called  the  shrew  mole.— The  Watbb  Shkbw  (* 
/adient  or  erouopuafodieuM)  is  larger  than  the  common  shrew,  being  fully  8  In.  long,  and 
the  toil  2  inches.  It  is  of  a  blackish- brown  color,  cray  or  white  on  the  underparta.  It 
burrows  In  tbe  banks  of  streams,  and  is  very  aquatic  in  its  habits.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  Britain. — Some  of  the  Indian  species  of  shrew  attain  a  much  larger  size,  «a  that 
called  the  musk  rat  (q.v.).  There  ia  an  Italian  species  which  ia  the  smaliait  of  all  known 
mammalia.  It  Is  only  about  1)-  in.  in  length,  eicluaive  of  Uie  tail,  which  measuresaboiU 
1  inch.    Bee  Ulna.,  Bats,  ktc.,  vol.  11. 

■ESBW-KOIX,  SealopM,  a  genus  of  inaeclivoroua  mammalia  of  the  family  la^pida, 
and  very  nearly  allied  to  tbe  moles.  There  are  S  incisors,  2  canine  teeth,  6  talx  molaia, 
and  6  true  molars  in  each  law.  Tbe  ear  is  destitute  of  auricle ;  the  eyes  are  veiy  small, 
and  much  concealed;  the  feet  are  5-toed,  the  fore-feet  large,  aain  the  mole.  The  whole 
figure,  and  also  the  habits,  resemble  those  of  the  mole.— There  are  several  epedea,  all 
naUvea  of  North  America. 

SHBXWmiBT,  a  town  In  Honmouth  co.,  N.  J.j  on  the  Shrewsbury  river  and 
branches  of  the  Central  of  New  Jersey  raihmad;  86  miles  s.  of  New  Tork.  It  was 
settled  In  lOM,  and  contains  the  ancient  AngUcan  church  with  the  crown  of  England 
on  the  vane,  a  public  library,  electric  railroad,  and  a  noted  tomato  catsup  bctory.  Pop. 
■90,8367. 

aHBEWr'BITBT,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough  and  market  t.,  the  capital 
of  Shropshire,  stands  on  the  Severn,  by  which  It  is  nearly  stirrotmded,  168  m.  n.n.w.  of 
London  b;  tbe  London  and  Northwestern  rallwav.  It  Is  Irregular  In  plan,  contains 
many  Inferior  houses,  partly  bnllt  of  timber,  but  often  of  very  picturesque  appearance. 
In  the  modern  quarters  the  houses  are  handsome  and  regular.  St.  Mary's  church  was 
founded  In  the  10th  century.  There  are  a  market  house  (1G96|,  the  sbtreball  (rebuilt 
1883),  and  the  new  market  hall  (1868).  The  town  contains  interesting  remains  of  tho 
ancient  walls,  the  castle,  two  monasteries,  and  a  Benedictine  abbey.  The  remains  of 
the  abbey  church  now  form  the  church  of  Holy  Cross.  There  are  other  ecclesiastical 
edlflces,  a  free  school,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  seven  great  public  schools  of  Eng- 
land; a  number  of  other  Important  scbools,  institutes,  hospitals,  etc.  There  are  manu- 
factures of  ^Icultoral  implements  and  linen  tliread,  iron  foundries,  and  works  for 
glass  staining  and  malting.    Shrewsbury  returns  one  member  to  parliament.    Pop. 

m.  2Q,eeT. 

Shrewsbury,  called  by  the  Welsh  Pengwem,  was  named  by  the  Anglo-SasnoB 
BerotibM-Bgng,  and  of  this  the  modem  name  la  a  corruption.  The  town  connects  itself 
intimately  wiUi  the  history  of  the  countrv  from  the  13th  to  tbe  I7th  century.  It  waa 
taken  by  Llewellyn  the  Qreat,  Prince  of  North  Wales,  in  121S,  during  the  disturbances 
between  king  John  and  the  bsrone;  and  in  1403  Henry  IV.  here  defeated  the  insurgent 
Percies  and  their  allies  with  great  ijaugbter.  It  was  taken  by  the  parliamentarians  la 
1646. 

SHS 
Ing  mo   .  , 

ing  a  short,  thick,  and  compressed  bill,  the  upper  mandible  curved,  booked  at  the  tip, 
and  furnished  with  a  prominent  tooth,  the  ttaso  of  the  bill  beset  with  hairs,  which  point 
forward.  The  species  are  numerous,  most  of  them  natives  of  warm  climates,  although 
'  some  occur  In  Jhe  more  northern  parts  of  tlie  world.  They  prey  on  Insects  and  small 
birds,  and  have  a  remarlcnble  habit  of  impaling  their  prey  on  thorns;  so  that  the  nest  of 
a  shrike  mny  be  discovered  by  the  numerous  insects  impaled  in  the  neighborhood  of  it. 
Bhrikes  kill  and  impale  many  insects  which  they  never  eat,  leaving  them  to  dry  in  the 
■ud;  and  in  confinement  they  make  use  for  this  purpose  of  a  nail,  if  provided  with  it, 
or  stick  portions  of  their  food  between  the  wires  of  the  cage.  They  can  imitate  la 
some  degree  the  notes  of  many  birds,  particularly  those  which  arc  tbe  utterance  of  dis' 
tress,  atS  they  seem  to  make  use  of  this  power  in  order  to  attract  birds  within  ihclr 
reach.    The  miat  common  British  species,  rarely  seen,  however,  except  in  the  s.  of  Eoe- 
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land,  U  the  Rbd-backbd  Shrike  (£.  eeBvrU},  a  bird  only  about  7^  in.  In  wngtb,  about  a 

tbird  of  tlie  len^  being  fonned  bj  the  tail,  whicli  is  square  at  the  ead.  Insecls  are  the 
chief  food  of  this  bird,  but  it  also  preya  on  email  birdR,  young  frogs,  and  even  young 
pbeasoQta. — The  Great  Quay  Shribe,  or  Sentinbl  Shkikk  (Z.  enwMfirr),  is  aboiU  the 
aize  of  a  thruflL  It  is  a  rare  bird  io  Britain,  but  comtuon  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  found  also  in  Asia  and  North  America.  It  -was  formerly  used  by  falconers  in  catching 
hawks,  of  wbicli  it  is  greatly  afraid,  acreamiug  loudly  on  their  ^proacli;  the  falconer 
waited  in  concealment,  after  fastening  some  pigeons  and  a  shrike  to  tile  ground,  until  the 
scream  of  the  shrike  gave  bim  notice  to  pull  the  string  of  bis  net. 

BHBIMP,  Orangan,  a  Renus  of  crustactans,  of  the  order  deeapcda,  suborder  maetwiv, 
and  family  crangonida,  allied  to  loksters,  crayfish,  and  prawns.  The  form  is  elongaled. 
tapering,  and  arched  as  if  huuch-bocked.  The  claws  are  not  large,  the  fixed  flnger 
merely  a  small  tooth,  the  movable  finger  hook-shaped.  The  beak  ia  very  short,  afford- 
ing a  ready  distinction  from  prawns.  The  nhole  structure  is  very  delicate,  almost  trani- 
lucent;  and  the  colors  are  such  that  the  creature  may  readily  escape  observation,  whether 
resting  on  a  sandy  twttom  or  swimming  through  the  WHt«r.  The  quick  darting  move- 
ments of  shrimps,  like  short  leaps,  however,  betray  Ibem  to  any  one  who  looks  atten- 
tively into  a  pool  left  by  tbe  retiring  tide  on  a  sandy  shore.  When  alarmed,  they  tniry 
themselves  in  the  sand,  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  their  fanlike  tjdl  fin.— The  CouHOK 
Shrikp  {C.  milgarin)  is  Tery  abundant  on  the  Bntish  coasts,  and  very  Eenerally  elsewhere 
on  tliose  of  Europe,  wherever  tbe  shore  is  sandy.  It  is  about  3  In.  long,  of  a  greeniah- 
grav  color,  dotted  with  brown.  It  is  in  rreat  esteem  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  gen- 
ernfly  taken  by  nets  in  the  form  of  a  widemoutbed  bag,  stretched  by  means  of  a  Bhort 
cross-beam  at  tbe  end  of  a  ]pole,  and  pushed  along  by  the  shrimper  wadicg  to  tbe  knees. 
Sometimes  a  net  of  larger  size  is  dragged  along  by  two  boats.  The  supply  of  the  market 
with  shrimps  affords  employment  to  a  great  number  of  people. — The  other  species  of 
shrimp  seem  to  be  equally  fit  for  the  tabte.  Several  are  occasionallj  taken  on  the  Brili'h 
coasts,  but  belong  rather  to  more  southern  climates.    See  illua.,  CRnerTACBAire,  ktc., 

TOl,  IV. 


,  T  Biiiov,  a  frontier  county  in  the  w.  of  England,  bounded  on  the  w- 
by  north  Wales,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester.  Area,  134S 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  'Bl,  236,839,  The  Severn,  the  principal  river,  enters  the  connty  from 
Montgomeryshire,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Shrewsbury.  It  pursues  a  eenerally  s.e.  course  of 
70  m.  across  tbe  county,  is  navigable  throughout,  ana  is  joined  by  two  considerable 
tributaries,  the  Tern  and  Teme.  To  the  n.  and  n.e.  of  the  Severn,  tbe  county  is  gen- 
erally level,  and  is  under  tillage:  to  the  s.  and  s.e.,  it  is  hilly  and  mountainoua  in  Ihel 
Clee  bills,  rising  to  an  altitude  of  1800  ft.,  and  here  cattle-breeding  is  extensively  carried 
on.  A  breed  of  homed  sheep  is  peculiar  to  this  county.  The  soil  Is  generally  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  though  there  are  still  extensive  tracts  of  waste  land,  Shropshire 
Is  remarkable  for  its  mineral  wealth.  The  coal,  iron,  copper,  and  lead  fields  of  Coal- 
hrookdale,  Snedshlll,  Ketly,  etc.,  are  very  productive.  Several  thousand  persons  are 
employed  in  raising  coal,  iron,  stone,  and  lime,  and  in  the  Iron  manufacture.  The 
coiiiiv  rctiu-ns  four  members  to  the  house  of  commons.     Capital,  Shrewsbury. 

BHBOtDB  are  very  strong  ropes  passing  from  the  heads  of  tbe  lower  maatB  In  a  ship 
to  the  chains  or  channela  on  lier  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  lateral  support.  Tbey 
are  croesed  by  thinner  ropes,  called  ratlines,  to  form  steps  or  ladders.  The  top-maat 
shrouds  in  ship  rigged  vesaels  are  similar,  except  that  they  terminate  in  a  row  of  dead- 
»/es  on  tbe  outside  of  the  tops. 

8EB0TXTIBE  (Anglo-Saxon  terifan.  to  shrive,  to  confess),  literally  meant  "confer 
tion-Iime,"  and  is  the  name  given  to  the  days  immediately  'preceding  Aiih- Wednesday, 
which,  as  indeed  the  whole  period  after  Septuagesima  Sunday  appears  to  hsje  been, 
were  anciently  days  of  preparation  for  the  penitential  time  of  Lent;  tbe  chiei  part  of 
which  preparation  consisted  in  receiving  the  sacrament  of  penance,  i.e..  In  "being 
ibriven,"  or  confessing.  In  the  modem  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  a  trace 
of  this  is  still  preserved,  as,  in  many  countries,  the  time  of  the  confession,  wiiich  pre- 
ceedsltiB  paschal  or  Easter  communion,  commences  from  Shrovetide.  These  days  were 
sometimes  called  fasting-tide  or  fast-mass,  names  which  are  still  retained  among  the 

Epulationin  some  parts  of  Qreat  Britain.  The  name  of  Shrovetide  wasretainedinEng- 
id  after  the  reformation,  although  tbe  practice  of  "  shriving,"  in  which  ft  had  its 
origin,  was  abandoned.  The  precept  of  "  shriving"  having  been  fulfilled,  the  faiUiful, 
upon  the  eve  of  entering  upon  the  Lent,  were  Indulged  with  permission  to  give  them- 
selves up  to  amusements,  and  to  festive  celebrations,  of  which  the  counterpart  is 
Btiil  seen  m  the  continental  carnival.  In  England  the  pastimes  of  foot-ball,  cocs-figbt- 
ing,  bnil-baltlng,  etc.,  were,  down  to  a  late  period,  recogniied  usages  of  Shrovetide;  and 
tbe  festive  banquets  of  the  day  are  still  represented  by  the  pancalies  and  fritters  from 
which  Pancake  Tuesday  took  its  name,  and  by  the  "  collopa"  which  gave  its  title  to 
Collop  Monday.    These  usages  are  gradually  disappearing, 

SHBCS  (see  Strut),  a  kind  of  liqueur  made  chiefly  In  tbe  West  Indies.  It  oonsiits 
of  lime  or  lemoo-juice  and  ^yrup.  to  which  a  small  portion  of  rum  is  added:  other  fUvw^ 
tag  materials  are  used  occasionally. 
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o  DliDts  with  woody  sten 

generally  eice 


lEKUBS  are  plsDts  with  woodr  stem  and  branches  like  trees,  bat  of  gm&lter  size,  nol 
"     iicee^nB  "" ' '        ' '  -'  '  ■-  •-  -- 


^__.      a  shrub  ia  of  Hmall  Bize  and  much  branched,  it  U 

often  called  a  tnuh.  Tbere  is  no  more  important  boUnical  distinction  between  treesand 
shrubs,  and  the  same  eenua  ver;  often  Includes  spedes  of  both  kinds.  Many  shrabe,  aa 
liooefsuckle,  are  climbers. 

In  point  of  law,  whoever  plants  a  shrub  thereby  makee  it  a  part  of  the  soil,  and  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  flxl:ure,  incapable  of  iKing  removed  by  teoauta.  But  if  the  tenant  isa 
Dursarymaii,  who  makes  a  business  of  planting  and  removing  shrulw,  it  ia  otherwise 

BEDIKICK,  Whjjax  Bbantobk,  1TS0-18T4;  b.  S.  C;  atudied  at  Harvard,  but  left 
to  enter  the  navy,  1804.  Ho  served  in  the  war  of  1812,  on  the  tfirnut,  on  the  friea(« 
Qmiledalion,  and  on  the  Ooruliiitiion.  of  which  he  became  second  in  command  in  181S. 
He  was  promoted  commander  in  1820.  aud  capt.  in  1831 ;  waa  in  command  at  the  Norfolk, 
Va.,  nary-yard,  1840-13,  and  was  appointed  chief  of  the  bureau  of  provisions  in  ISM. 
He  commanded  the  PaciSc  squadron  during  the  Kexican  war,  was  made  ctiairman  of 
the  tnireau  of  construction  in  1853,  andcommanded  the  Brazil  squadron  in  1858.  Beturn- 
log  In  1869,  be  again  became  chidrman  of  the  light-house  tx>ard,  to  which  he  had  been 
appointed  in  lSt&.  Ho  was  made  senior  member  of  the  adviaorj  board,  and  lear-admi- 
r^iu  1663. 

SSnrSLUfl,  RobebtW.,  b.  N,  T.,  1822;  entered  the  navy  as  midshipman,  1839. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war,  he  was  a  let  lieut.,  but  was  then  conaul-gen.  to  Culia; 
In  1862  he  was  made  commander.  He  was  prominent  In  the  defenses  of  Charleaton  and 
had  command  of  several  ships.  After  the  close  of  the  war  be  was  with  the  East  Indian 
fleet,  1805-66;  with  that  of  the  Mediterranean  1871-13;  in  187(S  was  made  chief  of  the 
bnreanof  equipment  and  recruiting;  rear  admiral,  1888;  retired  1BB4. 

BEUQBHITT,  a  small  t.  of  Turkey  In  Asia,  in  Anatolia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sakaria, 
95  m.  In  direct  line  s.e,  of  Constantinople,  On  an  adjacent  hill  Is  the  tomb  of  Othmsn 
(q.v.),  founder  of  tho  Ottoman  dynasty.  The  tomb,  resembling  the  handsomest  and 
most  ancient  of  the  Turkish  sepulchers  at  Constantinople,  stands  amid  a  grove  of 
cypresses  and  evergreen  oaki.     Pop.  estimated  at  about  6,000. 

BUUHAIAltl  or  OIHJKAT.ABT.     See  Hiif  ai.ata. 

lEinCLA,  a  city  of  Bulgaria,  about  half-way  along  the  line  of  ntlway  which  con- 
nects Rustchuk  and  Varna,  and  00  m.  w.  of  Varna.  It  Is  bounded  on  uie  n.  and  w. 
by  mountains,  and  on  tho  s.  and  e.  by  an  undulating  plain  furrowed  by  valleys  that 
.  extend  n.  to  the  Danube.  Its  situation  ia  pleasing,  and  the  character  and  distribution 
'  of  Its  buildings  give  it  a  picturesque  appearance.  The  roads  from  the  former  Turkish 
fortresses  on  the  lower  Danul>e  and  in  the  Dobmdscha  on  the  n.,  and  from  the  passes 
of  the  eastern  Balkan  on  the  s,,  converge  upon  Shumla,  and  from  this  reason  It  Is  an 
important  strategic  position.  Under  the  Turkish  sway,  Shumla  was  one  of  their  moat 
important  stroDghotde,  with  very  strong  and  extensive  fortifications,  and  possessed  a 
citadel,  arsenal,  capacious  masaz lues,  large  and  numerous  ban&cks,  and  a  military  hospi- 
tal. The  plain  around  was  also  studded  with  detached  forts.  In  Shumla  are  nearly  40 
mosques.  Wine  and  silk  are  lai^ly  produced;  there  are  manufactures  of  copper,  cloth, 
and  leather.  The  inhabitants  during  the  Turkish  supremacy  were  estimated  at  alMUt 
^,000,  and  were  for  the  most  part  Turks  or  Mohammedans.  Shumla  was  attacked  in 
vain  by  the  Russians  in  1774,  In  1810,  and  In  isas.  The  congress  of  Berlin,  which  estab- 
lished Bulgaria  as  ^n  autonomous  principality  in  1878,  resolved  that  the  fortifications 
of  Shumla  and  other  Bulgarian  towns  should  l>e  destroyed.     Pop.  '93,  23,517. 

tBXnn,  a  win  arranged  to  carry  oft  a  deflnlle  portion  of  an  electric  current— a  by- 
path around  an  Instrument.  They  are  very  much  used  in  electrical  engineering  to  pro- 
tect a  piece  of  apparatus  from  injury  by  Being  overcharged,  to  permit  its  removal  for 
vapairs,  or  to  Tegulate  the  amount  of  current  which  passes  through  it 

uiuax  8TSTEK  of  TtHUMQ  is  a  veir  ingenious  arrangement  for  securing  the  aoea> 
nte  centerir^g  of  a  projectile  discharged  from  a  rifled  cannon.  To  obtain  precision  of 
aim  and  range,  it  is  al>solutely  essentjol  tliat  the  asis  of  a  projectile  should,  at  th« 
moment  of  discharge,  coincide  exactly  with  the  axis  of  the  bora.  This  can  scarcely  Im 
obtained  unless  the  shot  flts  with  extreme  tightneaa  into  the  guni  and  if  it  does  so,  and 
the  gun  is  a  muzzle-loader,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  load  it.  The  ordinary  principle  haa 
the  projectile  smaller  ttian  the  liore,  ao  ss  to  pass  readily  into  the  gun,  reatioK,  of  course, 
on  toe  Dotlom  of  the  bore.  The  projectile  fa  covered  with  a  soft  metai,  as  lead,  whidi 
expande  with  Uie  pressure  betiind,  and  flts  the  shot  tight  Into  the  grooves;  but  from  the 
fact  that  itretted  (at  the  commencement  of  the  expansion)  on  the  bottom  of  the  bora. 
the  axis  of  the  shot  is  always  below  the  axis  of  the  l>ore.  To  obviate  this,  sir  William 
Armstrong  designed  the  "shunt"  system,  which  In  practice  has  been  found  admirably 
effective.  In  rifling  tl>e  gnn,  the  groove  for  14  in.  from  the  muule  consists  of  a  wide, 
deep  Indentation  (A  in  flgure),  and  at  the  side  of  It  a  narrow  Indentation  of  less  depth,  a  ; 
bom  14  In.  to  3»  ia.  nom  the  muszle,  this  ourow  groove  gadmiij  deepena,  Ul  U 
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atUlne  the  lerel  of  the  liToad  groove,  after  TUch  thev  run  togetber  for  a  abort  disttjux, 
uDtil  &  ahiuit  ftt  0  narrows  the  whole  groove  on  uie  same  aide  u  a  to  tbe  original 
width  of  b.  Pr^ecting  from  the 
■hell  is  an  iron  u&age  too  high  to 
pass  the  narrow  groove,  and  stdU 
higher  bj  Its  side,  a  narrow  band  of 
zinc  or  of  brass  studs.  Each  of 
them  passes  freely  along  the  brood 
deep  groove  of  tno  bore.  As  the 
■hot  is  rammed  home,  tbe  twist  of 

the  rifling  brings  the  iron  flange  against  the  edge  d  of  the  broad  deep  groove, 
which  enables  both  the  flange  and  Elnc  band  to  pass  freetf  until  past  /,  where  tfa« 
Inclined  plane  ends.  At  e,  however,  where  tbe  groove  becomes  narrowed  to  onlr 
the  width  of  the  flange  and  band  together,  the  shot  is  shunted  Over  to  tlie  lefL  In  this 
position  it  is  ramm«i  home.  In  coming  out,  of  course,  the  pressure  of  the  twist  ia 
reversed,  and  the  zinc  band  presses  against  the  straight  edge  «;  on  reaching  /,  the  forca 
of  tlie  erploded  powder  belund  drives  the  shot  on,  while  the  inclined  groove  from  JWg 
flattens  down  the  line  band,  so  that  tlie  projectile  ceases  to  lie  on  the  bottom  of  the  bore, 
and  is  flrmlj  centered  by  its  several  bands  on  tbe  shallow  grooves  {whatever  their  num- 
ber may  be)  round  the  tMire's  circumference.  The  lead  fltting  at  the  Itack  of  the  shot  has 
been  meanwliile  driven  by  the  explosiou  into  the  deep  wide  grooves,  bo  as  to  stop  wind- 
ago. 

The  Russians  have  a  shunt  system  borrowed  from  sir  W.  Armstrong's,  but  differing 
in  details.  American  guns,  on  similar  principles,  liave  been  made  expenmentallf.  Tha 
Invention  does  not  appear  to  liave  been  yet  applied  to  small  arms. 

As  the  shunt  system  Is  complicsted,  it  has  been  superseded  by  the  Woolwich.  See 
HlTLKD  Abms. 

BUUSTIJEFI,  Natoabisl  Biu.imtrebt,  1810-74;  bom  Boston,  Haaa.;  son  of  Dr. 
Benjamin;  graduateof  Harvard  university,  18S1;  of  the  medical  school,  18S4:  commenced 
practice  at  Boston  -,  mayor  of  Boston,  18^-70.  He  was  learned  in  the  sciences,  an  accn- 
t&te  genealogist,  and  a  close  and  careful  student  of  history.  NotwithstantUng  that  ha 
claimed  descent  from  11  of  the  pilgrims  of  Plymouth,  hewssa  devoted  Roman  Catholic 
He  was  a  contributor  to  the  QeruSiOgia^  Regxiter,  and  edited  tbe  Beeordi  of  the  Ootemor 
and  Company  (f  Mauaehittettt  bay,  1038-86,  6  vols  ;  and,  with  David  Pulslfer,  a  publi- 
cation from  the  MSB.  of  Nathaniel  Morion,  called  Iho  Becordt  ^  Hit  Oolony  <q  Nam 
Ftymoutk,  13  vols.    He  was  author  of  several  historical  worlu.  ' 

HtluSHA,  or  ScsuBCHA,  a  foriifled  t.  of  Russian  TranBcaucasia,  in  tho  govenunent 
of  Eltzabetpol,  and  70  m.  s.s.e.  of  Elizabetpoi.  It  has  manufactares  of  silk  and  cotton 
and  there  Is  some  horse  breeding.     Pop.  '91,  26,806. 

SEtlSTZB,  a  city  of  Persia,  In  Ehuristan,  on  the  Earun,  80  m.  e.s.e.  of  Dizful,  at  th« 
foot  of  a  range  of  sandstone  hills.  In  the  early  part  of  tbe  present  century,  it  was  an 
important  town  and  the  capital  of  tbe  province;  but  it  was  nearly  depopulated  by  an 
epidemic  in  1833,  and  was  much  damaged  by  an  inundation  in  1840.  On  a  height  stsnds 
the  castle,  commanded  however,  by  s  loftier  elevation.  The  walls  have  been  fdlowed  to 
foil,  and  a  fourth  part  of  the  town  is  in  ruins.  Customs  are  collected  here,  but  the  trad« 
is  not  extensive.    Fop.  about  16,000. 

BHUBHWAPS.    Sec  Eootenaib. 

SHUTS,  Sahubl,  1658-1743  ;  b.  London  ;  educated  at  Leyden!  He  served  under 
MarlborouKh  In  Flanders,  and  was  governor  of  Hassscbusetts,  1716-^.  During  his 
term  he  baa  a  dispute  with  the  legislature,  who  refused  to  fix  his  salary  and  denied  hi& 
right  to  negative  Uie  speaker. 

SHUTTLE,  the  instrument  used  to  carry  the  weft-thread  in  weaving.  The  original 
method  of  throwing  the  shuttle  by  the  hand  is  still  in  use  among  weavers.  The  S^, 
fhiittl^  invented  as  early  as  1733,  is  pointed  at  the  ends  with  steel.  The  weft-bobbin  is 
Inserted  In  tbe  center ;  and  the  necessary  tension  of  the  thready  is  caused  bv  two  wira 
springs  attached  to  this  txibbin.  The  shuttle  is  made  to  allow  the  weft-bobbin  to  pass 
out  at  its  side.  The  fly-shuttle  is  straight  and  is  usually  made  of  box-wood.  The  haod- 
ttarovm  shutQea  are  occasionally  carved,  for  convenience.  See  Loom. 

SUL'OOOQTIXS  are  substances  which,  by_  local  stimulating  action,  increase  the  aecre- 
tionof  saliva.  Among  the  substances  which  thus  act  as  cQrect  stimulants  to  the  s»U- 
▼ar^  glands  (q.v,),  we  may  especially  mention  horse-radish  root,  mezereon  bark,  and 
pelutiny  root  Borse-rsdish  root  when  chewed,  produces  a  copious  flow  of  saliva,  and 
has  been  found  useful  in  aidiag  deglutition  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  the  tongue.  If 
meeereon  twrk  is  used  in  tbe  same  way,  tbe  saliva  should  tie  frequently  ejected,  in  cob- 
eequence  of  tbe  acrid  properties  which  it  absorbs  from  the  drug.  Pellitory  root  is  the 
beat  of  this  class  of  remedies,  .  Fragments  weighing  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram 
may  be  frequently  diewed  when  wc  wish  to  increase  ilie  flow  of  saliva  in  cases  of  f&dal 
neuralgia,  riieumatiam  ot  tlie  muscles  of  mastication,  and  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
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SUIT  (ofttive  name  TUi  =  the  free,  or  Mtutnn  Thdi  =  the  Ungdom  of  the  fr«e),  the 
chief  state  of  Indo-Chlna,  Is  bounded  on  the  a.  b;  the  gulf  of  Slam  and  the  M^v  pen- 
Imula.  On  thew.,  n.,  and  e.,  the  frontler-liae  ia  Ill-defined  and  Suctuatlag,  owing  to 
many  tribes  being  only  partially  under  subjection,  and  to  the  constant  ware  of  aggrsn- 
dlzement  between  Slam  and  the  Malayan  and  BurmeBe  races  on  the  w.,  and  the  Cambo- 
dian and  Oochln-Chlnese  races  on  the  east,  Accordhig  to  a  recent  account,  the  country 
lies  In  Ut,  4°  to  21°  n.,  long.  98°  to  lOtP'  e. ;  ta  laX)  m.  in  length,  and  about  360  m.  In 
extreme  breadth.  Area  estimated  at  800,000  sq.  m.,  Including  60,000  aq.  m.  in  the  Malay 
peninsula;  population  estimated  at  8,000,000.  But  the  French  have  acquired  a  large 
part  of  the  territory  Included  In  this  estimate.  Great  Britain  had  transferred  a  coDsld' 
ermble  territory  on  Upper  Mekong  to  China,  but.  In  1895,  the  Cliinese  government  gave 
the  French  the  right  to  this  region,  and,  in  1896,  the  British  government  recognized  the 
French  claim,  but  entered  Into  an  arrangement  with  France  guaranteeing  to  Slam  the 
Integrity  of  the  lands  In  the  l)aslns  of  the  Menam,  Uekong,  Bangpakong,  and  Pechaburl 
rivers,  together  with  certain  other  districts.  The  territory  taken  by  the  French  between 
the  years  1893  and  1896,  covers  about  100,000  bo.  miles,  leaving  to  Slam  only  aboot 
200,000.,  The  population  of  these  reduced  limits  of  Siam  is  estimated  at  &,000,OW.  The 
capital,  and  the  only  city  of  gT«at  importance  to  foreigners,  is  Banskt^  <q.  v.).  The 
kingdom  consists  of  41  province*,  each  governed  by  a  phraya,  or  functlooar;  of  the  high- 

Surface,  Hj/drographg,  Oocut-Un^,  SoU,  and  Gimu,  -.—The  mountains  which  cover  the 
northern  districts  of  tlie  country,  and  form  natural  ba.riers  along  its  e.  and  w.  frontiers, 
are  branches  of  the  great  eyalem  of  the  Himalaya.  Though  the  norlhem  dependencies 
of  Biam  are  mountamous,  the  kingdom  proper  is  a  vast  plain,  which  only  becomes  hilly 
on  its  norlhem  frontier.  Tiie  great  river  of  the  country,  the  Kile  of  Siam,  is  called  b^ 
foreigners  Menam,  or  more  commonly  Melnam;  but  the  Siamese  call  all  rivera  by  tins 
name,  and  distinguish  the  river  by  aading  to  the  name  Menam  the  name  of  the  chief 
town  or  village  on  its  banks;  thus  Menam  Bangkok  is  the  river  of  Batigkok,  Dial  is,  the 
creat  river  of  the  country,  which  Europeans  and  other  foreigners  have  agreed  to  call 
Heinam.  This  river,  llic  great  life-sustaining  artery  of  the  country,  rises  among  the 
mountains  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yunnan,  whence  it  flows  s.,  and  after  a  course  of 
more  than  800  m.  in  tliU  direction,  throws  itself  by  three  moulhs,  which  are  from  6  to  8 
fathoms  deep,  into  the  gulf  of  Biam.  about  80  m.  (18  m.  in  direct  line)  below  Bangkok. 
It  receives  a  number  of  ImporlaDt  affluents,  notably  tlie  river  Phit«alok,  which  joins  it 
in  lat.  about  17°  36'  n.  The  annual  Inundation  of  the  Meinam,  the  occasional  non- 
occurrence of  which  entails  failure  on  a  great  jiortion  of  the  rice  crops,  commences  in 
June  and  ends  in  November.  Impregnated  with  the  rich  Boil  which  It  briogs  from  the 
interior,  its  waters  in  August  overflow  the  banks  to  a  height  sometimeg  exceeding  S  ft. 
above  the  ordinary  level.  The  tract  of  country  within  the  direct  influence  of  the  inun- 
dations is  estimated  at  12,000  st^.m. ;  but,  properly  speaking,  the  actual  valley  of  the 
Meinam,  commencing  450  m.  above  the  mouth  of  Ibat  lirer,  and  witli  an  average  breadth 
of  50  m.,  has  an  area  of  upward  of  32,000  sq.m.,  and  forms  a  tmci  of  country  the  fertility 
of  wliich  la  not  exceeded  m  any  otlier  quarter  of  the  globe.  Of  the  other  great  rivers, 
the  chief  is  the  Mei-kong,  which  flows  through  the  eastern  districts  of  the  empire,  and 
is  said  to  be  1600  m.  long.  The  coast-line  fringing  the  edge  of  the  gulf  of  81am  may  lie 
roughly  estimated  at  1100  m.,  exclusive  of  minor  windings.  The  breadth  of  the  Ma- 
layan peninsula,  In  lat.  11°  n.,  is  only  00  m.,  and  here  two  streams,  the  one  flowing  w. 
to  the  <)ay  of  Bengal,  and  the  other  e.  to  the  gulf  of  Siam,  offer  great  facilities  for  the 
construction  of  a  ship-canal,  for,  their  sources  being  near  each  other,  a  few  miles  of 
canalization  are  all  that  would  be  required  to  connect  them,  and  thus  form  a  sea-way 
across  the  peninsula,  which  would  shorten  the  voyage  between  India  and  eastern  Asia 
by  many  days,  and  often  by  weeks. — The  climate  of  Siam  Is,  for  a  tropical  region,  salu^ 
brious;  the  resident  missionaries  speak  highly  in  its  favor.  The  mean  temperature  at 
Bangkok  for  a  series  of  eight  years  was  31.14°;  the  mKilmnm  beat  within  the  some 
space  was  07°,  and  the  minimum  54°.  The  warmest  month  was  April  and  the  coldest 
December.  Hurricanes  and  typhoons  are  almost  unknown  in  Slam,  though  it  <a  visited 
every  year  by  the  s.w.  and  n.e.  monsoons — the  former  bringing  clouds,  thunder-storms, 
and  rain,  the  latter  bringing  refreshing  weather. 

,1gricultiire.  Flora,  and  Fiiujia, — Rice  and  sugar  are  the  principal  crops.  Of  the  other 
products,  the  chief  are  aquiia,  or  eagle-wood,  renowned  for  its  perfume,  and  extensively 
used  on  that  account  at  funerals,  marriages,  and  other  ceremonies  in  Eastern  Asia; 
gutta-percha,  cardamoms,  gamboge,  bamboo,  the  rattan,  valuable  palms,  the  gnava, 
mango;  daurlen,  esteemed  the  king  of  fruits  In  Slam;  the  mangosteen,  and  many  other 
fruits  and  other  trees,  Including  teak  and  a  variety  of  valuable  ship  and  house  tlmlMrs. 
Among  the  animals,  the  most  ^mous  is  the  elephant,  which  abounds  In  the  forests.  It 
Is  against  the  law  of  Siam  to  kill  elephants,  as  these  animals  are  considered  the  property 
of  t  ne  king ;  but  many  of  them  are  nevertheless  slain  for  the  sake  of  their  tusks.  A  vari- 
ety of  this  animal,  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Siam,  is  the  white  elephant,  which  is  not  really 
white,  but  of  a  light  mahogany  color.  This  animal  Is  held  in  the  highest  veneration, 
the  cause  of  which  Is  that  he  Is  "  supposed  to  be  the  Incarnation  of  some  future  Buddha, 
and  will  therefore  bring  blessings  on  the  country  which  possesses  so  great  a 
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nobilltr,  uid  1b  tended  by  a  atafl  of  ofBcera,  guards,  valeU,  etc.  Tigers  aboand,  espe- 
cially Id  Ibe  Laos  country  In  the  g. ;  tiger-cats,  rhinoceroses,  boars,  wild  pigs,  elks,  and 
deer  of  manj  kinds,  tenant  the  woo&.  Crocodiles,  lizards,  and  serpents  of  rarioos 
kinds  ore  numerous.     Excellent  flsh  are  found  on  the  coasts  and  In  the  rivers.     Great 


mprovemenlB  have  been  made  in  Biam  in  recent  years  by  extending  the  system  of  trri- 
[atu^  canals.  Slam  is  eminently  a  country  of  water-wayi  and  the  great  rirers  are  con- 
ittct^  by  numerous  canals,  which  fulfil  tbe' double  office  of  irrigating  the  Itud  and 
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affording  means  of  commnnlcation. 

MineraU, — Gold  is  found  among  the  mountains,  and  silver  In  combination  with  other 
metals;  copper,  tin,  lead,  and  Iron  are  abundant,  and  are  extensively  worked  by  the 
Chinese.     Precious  stonee  are  found  In  great  number  and  variety. 

Manv/adnru. — Vases,  urns,  and  other  vessels,  In  the  manufacture  of  which  gold  is 
embossed  upon  silver,  are  made  here  In  greal  numbers,  and  have  an  oriental  celebrity. 
Gold-beatiug,  iron-founding,  and  manufactures  of  fine  cloth,  glass  wares,  and  pottery 

Coiamercc,  ErporU,  aid  latporlt, — The  trade  is  in  the  hands  ot  the  foreigners,  the  Brit- 
ish having  the  greatest  share.    The  center  of  foreign  commerce  Is  BangkcA,  which  is  a 

cosmopoluan  city  containing  large  numbers  of  Europeans  aud  foreign  Asiatics.  Next 
to  the  British,  the  Qennans  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  Siamese  trade,  and  there  are 
some  Danish,  [hitch,  Italian,  and  French  bouses  in  Bangkok.  Of  the  Asiatics,  the 
Chinese  are  the  moit  active  In  commerce  In  Siam.  The  natives  are  unenterprising  and 
leave  to  the  foreigners,  especially  to  the  Chinese,  a  large  share  even  of  tbe  petty  retail 
trades.  The  means  ot  living  are  easily  secured  and  hard  work  seems  unnecessary.  The 
Siamese  treat  foreigners  with  respect,  and  afford  no  obstacles  either  to  travel  in  the  In- 
terior or  to  trade.  The  duties  on  foreign  merchandise  are  low,  not  exceeding  an  aver- 
.__  _.  «„.  Bmgi£ok  la  connected  by  regular  steamship  lines  with  Hong  Kong  aud 
and  in  pasali^  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  Suun  but  one 
change  Is  required,  at  Hoag  Eang.  The  country'  Is  a  member  of  tbe  International 
Postal  Union.  There  are  large  banking  agencies  in  Bangkok,  with  representatives  in 
the  leading  European  and  American  cities.  The  chief  article  of  export  is  rice,  which 
made  up  86%  of  the  total  In  1804.  Most  of  it  found  a  market  in  Hong  Kong  and  Singa- 
pore. Next  in  Importance  is  teak-wood,  purchased  for  shipbuilding  aud  largely  con- 
sumed In  Great  Britain.  Other  exports  are  variouB  kinds  of  gums,  seeds,  animal 
products  and  minerals.  Of  the  Imports,  the  most  important  class  of  articles  is  textile 
fabrics,  but  there  is  a  considerable  importation  of  food  products,  including  sugar,  wines, 
liquors,  tea,  molasses,  and  flour.  Kerosene  oil,  hardware,  crockery,  jewelry  and  paper 
have  also  been  important  articles  of  import.  As  to  the  condition  of  labor,  the  natives 
■e  liable  to  forced  labor  during  a  certain  portion  of  each  year.  Domestic  slavery  w 
■   ■       ■  ■     ■■    ■  ' « 

chiefly  on  the  Chinese  cooties,  and  in  omers  on  the  Burmese,  Karens  and  Khamns.  A 
railway  connecting  Bangkok  with  the  seaport  Paknam  was  opened  In  18BS  and  a  survey 
for  a  line  from  the  former  city  to  the  northern  and  eastern  provinces  was  begun  in 
1AH6.  In  1606  a  railway  from  Bangkok  to  Korat,  a  distance  of  166  miles,  was  In  process 
of  construction.    The  mileage  of  telegraph  lines  has  also  increased  In  recent  yean. 

iTthabibinis  and  QovemmtiU.  —  The  Siamese  proper,  that  is,  tbe  Th)il  race,  form  about 
a  tliird  of  the  entire  population.  "  They  are  gentle,  timid,  careless,  and  almost  passion- 
less." They  differ  In  several  respects  from  many  eastern  nations.  Lying,  though  fre- 
quently resorted  to  a^  a  protection  against  injustice  and  oppression,  is  not  a  national 
characteristic.  The  Siamese  are  Inclined  to  be  idle,  inconstant,  and  exacting;  bnt  they 
are  sincere,  very  affectionate  In  their  domestic  relations,  witty  in  conversation,  and,  like 
the  Chinese,  expert  in  mimicry.  The  population  of  the  entire  region  comprised  within 
Slam  before  the  French  annexation  was  estimated  to  contain  2,500,000  Siamese,  2,000,000 
J^aotians,  1,000,000  Chinese,  1,000,000  Malays,  and  about  1,600,000  Burmese,  Indians  and 
Cambodians,  but  the  estimates  of  the  population  are  unreliable.  Their  diversity  is  illus- 
trated by  the  reports  In  regard  to  Bangkok,  nhose  population,  according  to  estimates, 
ranges  anywhere  from  200,000  to  1,000,000.  The  I-aos  people  <seE  Ssam  States)  are 
also  very  numerous  In  the  country,  and  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  Malaya  and 
Cambodians.  The  religion  of  the  Siamese  Is  Buddhism  (q.v.),  which  inculcates  the 
highest  veneration  for  life  in  whatever  form.  A  Siamese  will  not  kill  vermin  or  ser- 
peats;  and  the  tameness  of  many  creatures  that  In  Europe  flee  from  the  presence  of 
man  is  observed  by  all  strangers.  The  use  of  betel  (q.v.)  Is  almost  nnlveraal  In  Slam. 
Ail  the  belles  of  Siam  stain  their  teeth  black.  The  Siamese  are  extremely  ceremonious 
In  their  intercourse  one  with  another.  An  inferior  crouches  and  crawls  on  the  grouild 
before  a  dignitary,  and  speaks  of  himself  as  "your  slave  —  a  hair  —  a  little  beasL" 
They  are  a  small  well-proportioned  race,  with  olive-colored  skin,  and  black  hair,  of 
which  all  that  they  allow  to  grow  is  a  tuft  about  two  inches  long  on  the  top  of  the 
head,  the  rest  being  shaven  ofl.  They  are  remarkably  fond  of  Jewelry  and  ornaments, 
and  the  dresses  of  the  higher  functionaries  and  nobles  are  splendid  and  beautiful. 
They  are  fond  of  music;  have  a  nnmber  of  good  native  instruments,  as  well  as  ilie 
n  European  ones,  and  are  skillful  performers. 
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The  ^Temmeot  Is  an  abBoInte  and  hereditAr;  moimrcliy,  although  the  hereditary 
principle  Ib  not  neceaaaril;  abeerved,  each  Idng  haying  the  right  of  nominating  his  buc- 
cesBOr.  There  1h  a  cabinet  consisting  of  departments  of  foreign  aSalra,  Interior,  justice, 
finance,  pnhUc  instruction,  public  works,  war,  marine,  etc.  Bf  royal  decree  in  1S9C  a 
leglslatlTe  council  was  created,  whose  object  Is  to  revise  and  perfect  the  legislation  of 
the  kingdom.  In  case  of  any  temporaiy  disability  on  the  part  of  the  crown,  the  legls- 
latlve  council  has  power  to  promulgate  laws.  In  the  same  ;ear  the  administration  of 
the  country  was  consolidated  under  a  Blugle  head.  Prince  Damrong,  minlater  of  the 
Interior,  having  It  lu  chai^.     The  portfolios  are  held  by  the  king's  half-brothers. 

Hitlers. — 1'he  annals  of  the  Siamese  begin  about  five  centuries  b.c.  But  nothing 
authentic  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  country  till  1360,  in  which  year  Ayuthta,  the 
tonner  capital,  was  founded.  Cambodia  was  firat  conquered  In  1662,  and  in  Uiis  cen- 
tury the  Siamese  dominion  extended  to  Singapore.  The  present  dynasty  ascended  the 
throne  In  1782.  There  have  been  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  mlaalonarlei  in  the 
country  since  1828,  and  they  are  naually  regarded  with  favor  by  the  natives.  King 
EhulAlongkorn  I.,  bom  In  18G3,  succeeded  to  the  throne  In  1866,  He  has  been  a 
progreisiTe  ruler,  and  during  his  time  many  material  improvements  have  been 
effected.  In  1867  he  made  an  extended  tour  In  Europe.  See  Maxwell  Stunmerville, 
Siam  (1887). 

BIAIf,  Qdlf  or,  an  iurportant  arm  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  is  twunded  on  the  n.  and  w. 
by  Stam,  on  the  s.w.  by  the  Malay  peninsula,  and  on  the  n,e.  by  Cambodia.  At  its 
entrance  between  Cambodia  point  and  the  peninsula  of  Patanl  on  the  Malay  peninsula, 
it  is  236  m.  wide,  and  from  the  line  drawn  between  these  two  points  it  extends  inland  in 
a  n.w.  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  MeJnam,  a  distance  of  470  miles.  Four  great  rivers, 
navigable  to  a  considerable  distance  from  their  mouths,  and  the  chief  of  which  is  the 
Meioam  (see  Siam),  fall  into  the  gulf.  It  is  unvielted  by  hurricanes  of  any  kind,  and 
shipwrecks  here  are  very  rare. 

BI'AIIZBX  twins,  a  name  given  to  two  youths,  Eng  and  Chang,  bom  of  Chlncso 
parents  In  Siam,  in  1811,  tiaving  their  bodies  ucited  by  a  band  of  flesh,  strclchitiK  Trom 
the  end  of  one  breast-bone  to  the  same  place  in  the  opposite  twin.  The  survival  to 
advanced  life  of  such  a  lumia  naiune  makes  this  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  cases  on 
record.  A  union  of  the  bodies  of  twins  by  various  ports  Is  not  an  unusual  occurrence 
(see  MoNBTBOBiTY).  Ambroee  ParS  baa  depicted  Instances  of  union  by  the  back,  belly, 
and  forehead.  The  last  occurred  in  two  girls,  vfho  lived  to  the  age  of  ten  years,  when 
one  of  them  dying,  a  separation  was  made;  the  wound  of  the  living  ^rl  assumed  a  bad 
cliarw;ter,  and  soon  proved  fatal.  The  Uungariau  aislcrs,  who  lived  about  a  century 
since,  were  united  by  the  back,  had  one  passage  from  the  intestinca,  and  each  had  one 
from  the  urinary  organs.  They  died  when  tliey  were  22  yeare  of  age.  The  Siamese 
twins  were  purchased  of  (heir  mother  at  Meklong,  a  city  of  Biam,  and  were  brought  to 
America  by  Capt.  Coffin  and  Mr.  Hunter  in  1829.  On  examination,  the  connecting 
tmnd  seemed  lo  have  united  them  at  first  face  to  face,  but  constant  traction  had  so 
changed  its  direction,  that  they  stood  pnriially  side  by  side.  Its  length  above  was  about 
two  m. ;  below,  nearly  four;  from  above  downward,  it  measured  three  in,;  and 
its  greatest  thicknesa  was  one  and  a  half  inches.  It  was  covered  with  skin,  and  wlien 
the  center  was  touched,  both  felt  it;  but  on  touching  either  side  of  the  median  line,  only  . 
the  nearest  individual  was  sensible  of  it.  The  connection  between  the  Siamese  twins 
presented  many  iotercsting  points  in  regard  to  phyfliology  and  patholoCT,  for  although 
they  formed  two  perfectly  distinct  beings,  they  appeared  most  irequenuy  to  Ihiok,  act, 
and  move  as  one  individual. 

After  realizing  a  competence  by  the  exhibition  of  themselves  In  the  various  coun. 
tries  of  Europe,  Uie  Siamese  twins  settled  in  one  of  the  southern  slates  of  America, 
where  they  were  married  to  two  sisters,  and  had  offspring  Owlngto  domestic  quarrels, 
however,  two  houses  were  found  necessary,  each  living  with  his  wife  a  week  at  a  time 
alternately.  Ruined  by  the  civil  war  in  America,  the  Siamese  twins  again  made  the 
tour  of  Europe  and  esliibited  themselves  to  the  public.  They  died  in  1674,  the  one  aur- 
viving  the  other  an  hour  or  two  only. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  structuralpecullaritiea  of  such  cases,  see  8t.  Hihdre'e  /Ri- 
toitv  des  AnomaUet  de  rOrganuatian d'Sammt  et  det  Animaux. 

WARA,  properly,  Ceara  (q.v.). 


r  RoBSBT,  an  eminent  Scottish  naturalist,  b,  at  Edinburgh,  April  15, 
1641,  of  a  good  family  (the  Sibbalds  of  Balgonie,  in  Fife),  studied  at  the  high-echwrf 
and  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  pursued  his  medical  studies  at  Leyden, 
Paris,  and  Angers;  settled  as  a  physician  in  Edinburgh  in  1662.  devoted  much  time  to 
botany  and  zoology,  and  aided  sir  Andrew  Balfour  in  eslablishiog  a  botanic  garden  in 
Edinburgh.  HaTlag  inherited  an  estate,  be  retired  from  medical  practice,  but  contin- 
ued hie  scientific  pursuiU;  was  appointed  by  Charles  II.  his  majesty's  geographer  for 
Scotland,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  a  work  on  the  geography  and  natural  histoiy 
of  bis  native  conntrr.  Bis  death  is  supposed  lo  have  taken  place  in  1713.  He  pub- 
liabed  many  pampbleta  on  medical  subjects,  natural  history,  Scottish  history,  aotiqui- 
ties,  etc.  The  work  for  which  he  Is  now  chiefly  remembered  is  bis  3eoUa  lUuntrala, 
Hm  Pn>dr{mut  Butoria  Naluraiu,  etc.  (fol.  Edin.  1684),  a  work  of  great  merit  for  its 
time,  but  his  CoUeetion  of  Seneral  Treatue*  in  Folio  Ccneeming  Seotland,  at  It  not  of  Old, 
and  ate  m  Later  Time*  (  Edin.  1780),  la  not  without  value. 
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ECBZ'BXA,  a  vast  territory  in  northern  Ajuo,  belonging  to  Rusdo.  In  England  ihe 
Dame  is  generally  applied  to  ail  the  Russian  posseaaions  in  Asia,  wLtli  tiie  exception  of 
tlie  Transcaucssian  and  Armenuui  provinces.  Siberia  so  deflned  is  twunded  on  the  n. 
by  ttie  Arctic  ocean;  on  (he  e.  by  the  seas  of  Kamctiatlia,  Okliotsk.  and  Japan,  ail  of 
them  arms  of  the  Pacific  ocean;  on  the  w.  by  the  Ural  mountains,  Ural  river,  and 
Caspian  sea.  The  soulhem  boundaiyis  made  to  include  the  recent  Ruasiso  acquisitioDa 
in  Turkestan,  runs  from  lake  Isayk  Kul,  n.n.e.,  then  eastward  by  Kiahta  to  the  Argun 
river,  which  it  follows  to  the  Amur;  Ihe  latter  it  follows  to  long.  1S5°  e. ,  where  It  trends 
in  a  H.S.W.  direction,  ascending  IheUsuri  tributary  for  SOO  m.,  and  then  runs  straight  to 
the  sea  at  tlie  coitbern  frontier  of  Corea.  Id  the  official  Innpiage  of  Russia,  however, 
Siiwria  is  not  of  so  wide  eitent.  Tiie  Russian  poaseaaions  m  Turkestan  form  a  sepa- 
rate division  under  the  name  of  Ckntkal  Asia,  and  t«  this  portion  of  the  empire  the 
governments  of  Akmoillnsk,  Semipaiatinsk,  Turgal,  and  Uralak  are  now  attached. 
Geographically  speaking,  these  governments  belong  to  Siberia;  as  do  also  considerable 


c.  of  the  Ural  mountains,  which  for  administrative  puriioseB,  form  part  of  tbe 
European  governments  of  Perm  and  Orenburg.  The  following  article  deals  mainly 
with  the  region  officially  termed  Siberia;  for  the  Russian  poesesfdons  in  the  Turkeaian 
territory,  see  Asia,  Centsai..  The  following  are  the  subdiviuons  or  governments  of 
Kberla: 

Dimum  in  FMTixai.  ""Sjlm^'  ^"J^f 

YikaUk 1,E33,3»T  M£,SGS 

TruubnikiiUi 3afl,»s  eii.rae 

IrkuUk aST.Oei  48«,S7S 

reruwiik (187,188  UOfiW 

Inmik 331,ll»  l.takSBl 

Tobohk S38.«fi»  1A1JAT5 

AmniReghm...   8Bi,Saa  24X,0M 

BuiiiHiiD w,jae  sofiM 

ToUl 4,833,««  t^.ifX 

According  to  the  enumeration  of  1897  (see  Russia)  the  population  of  the  whole  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  includiug  the  trans-Urol  distrlctA  of  Perm  and  Orenburg  was  15,.'t00,000. 
In  Siberia  there  is  about  one  inhabitant  to  a  sqnare  mile.  The  northern  and  eastern 
ehores  are  very  irregular  in  form,  Jutting  out  frequently  into  bold  peninsulas  and  prom- 
ontories and  being  indented  with  numerous  immense  inlets,  chief  of  which  are  Ihe 
estuaries  of  the  Obi  (575  m.  in  length)  and  of  the  Yenesei ;  the  gulf  of  Anadir,  and  the 
sea  of  Okhotsk.  All  tlie  island  groups  to  the  n.  of  Siberia,  and  since  1875  Ihe  whole  of 
Bakhalio  or  Baghaiien  on  Ihe  e.  coast,  belong  to  Siberia;  whereas,  since  1870,  all  the 
£urila  islands  are  Japanese.  The  LiakboS  group,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Lena,  con- 
sists of  three  islands  from  SO  to  100  m.  long  by  30  to  40  broad,  and  of  numberless  islets: 
they  are  completely  barren,  and  present  in  their  soil  and  subsoil  alternate  layers  of  sand 
ana  ice,  in  which  are  imbedded  the  fossil  remains  of  numerous  animals.  The  greatest 
length  of  Siberia  is  S,600  m.  frem  n.e.  to  s.w.,  and  the  grealeat  breadth  2,170  m.  from 
n.  to  south.  A  country  of  such  vast  eitent  (greatly  larger  than  Europe)  muat  m-'ceasa- 
rily  exhibit  great  varieties  of  climate;  and  we  accordinsiy  find  in  the  northern  regions, 
much  of  wbli'h  lie  far  within  the  Arctic  circle  (cape  Clielyuakin,  whicli  is  the  most  north- 
erly promontory  of  Siberia,  and  of  the  old  world,  being  in  lat,  78°  25'  n.),  an  eilenuve 
tract  bordering  on  the  ocean,  composed  of  swamp,  moorland,  and  mossy  flats,  covered 
with  snow  and  ice  for  one-iialf  oi  Ine  year,  and  even  during  the  greatest  heats  of  sum- 
mer, released  from  its  icy  bonds  only  to  tbe  depth  of  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil.  The  ocean,  its  northern  boundary,  is  frozen  for  miles  seaward  during  more 
than  half  the  year,  and  during  the  remaining  months,  the  numberless  icebergs  and  floes 
Which  crowd  Ihe  sea,  and  continually  come  into  collision,  render  the  navigation  so  dan- 
gerous that  no  complete  hydrographic  survey  of  the  coast  has  yet  been  made.  On  the 
Boutbern  boundary  of  this  semi-barren  zone,  stunted  misshapen  bushes  and  trees  are 
found;  and  as  we  advance  southward,  vegetation  appears  in  the  form  of  extensive  for- 
ests of  bireli,  fir,  and  larch,  which  clothe  the  plains  and  hill-sides,  and  are  interspersed 
wilh  atreteliea  of  pasture  of  moderate  quality.  After  creasing  tbe  parallel  of  lat.  64°  n. 
in  vent  Siberia,  and  that  of  lat.  61°  n.  in  east  Siberia,  the  mora  hardy  cereala,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye,  iwgin  to  appear,  and  the  soil  increases  in  fertility,  sometimes  to  an  extra 
ordinary  extent,  thick  woods  of  Siberia  cedar  and  other  trees  clothe  the  mountain  sides, 
tmd  the  valleys,  especially  along  the  banks  of  rivers,  are  in  a  state  of  continuous  cul- 
tivation. The  whole  of  western  Siberia  is  one  great  plain,  sloping  from  its  southern 
boundary,  where  tbe  average  elevation  is  2,000  ft.,  northward  to  the  Aretlc  ocean;  with 
the  exception  of  the  small  comer  in  the  s.w..  which  is  droned  into  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  seas.  Tbe  fertility  of  a  great  portion  of  the  govemmcnle  of  Tobolsk  and  Tomsk, 
especially  of  the  Bitraba.  and  hhim  steppes,  is  proverbial,  and  they  are  the  great  granaries 
of  Russia  and  northern  Europe.  But  the  warmest  and  perhaps  most  fertile  part  of  wealern 
Siberia  Is  the  valiev  of  the  Yenesei,  n.  of  the  Sayaosk  mountains,  Easiem  Siberia  is  more 
hilly  and  less  fertile  than  tlie  western  portion,  but  the  valleys  and  hill-sides  afford  good 

SiBsture.  Pour-flfths  of  Siberia  is  drained  by  the  three  immense  rivers  Obi,  Yenesei 
q.v.),  and  Lena  (q.v.),  and  by  a  number  of  smaller  rivers,  all  of  which  flow  to  the 
Arctic  ocean.    Siberia  has  a  large  number  of  lakes,  some  of  which  are  little  else  than 
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salt  msretaes;  the  largest  of  them  are  lake  Baikal  (q.v.)  and  lake  Balkaall  (q.v.)-  Tha 
chief  mountain  range  of  Siberia  ie  the  Altai  chain,  which  forms  the  eouibern  boundarv 
toward  Mongolia,  and  romifleB  eastward  and  northward  from  the  region  of  lake  Bnikal, 
covering  a  urge  portion  of  the  surface  of  eastern  Siberia,  The  Stanovoi  hills  stretch 
from  the  Amur  n.e.  along  the  shores  of  ihe  sea  of  Okhotsk,  The  Yabionnoi  mountains, 
which  long  found  a,  place  in  books  of  geographv,  were  shown  by  the  Russian  exploring 
commission  (1883)  to  have  no  existence,  the  place  where  they  were  aupnoeed  to  be  ait- 
Hated  being  an  undulating  plateau,  which  connecta  the  basl^  of  the  Inaigirka  and  the 
•ea  of  Okhotsk.  Lofty  mountainciiainB  traverse  tlie  island  of  Saghalien  and  the  penin' 
Bula  of  Kamtchatka,  in  which  there  are  31  active  volcanoes,  the  loftiest  of  which  ia 
Eliutshewsker;  elevation  IS,000  feet.  Among  the  wild  animals  of  Biberia  are  the  reii> 
deer  in  the  northern  flats,  and  on  the  high  mountains  of  the  s, ;  the  aretic  or  black  to^ 
and  white  bear  in  then,;  tha  sable,  ermine,  marmot,  marten,  squirrel,  Caspian  ant^ 
lope,  and  wild  sheep-^all  in  the  b.  ;  and  the  lynx,  w6lf,  wild-boar,  and  glutton  are  geu- 
erally  diffused.  Camels  are  found  among  the  Kirghii,  along  with  the  broad-toiled 
sheep,  the  Russian  ebeep  being  also  domesticated  in  Siberia;  and  horses  of  good  quality, 
an  inferior  sort  of  cattle  of  the  Russian  breed,  and  a  large  wolfish-lookinf  dog,  used 
chieQy  to  draw  sledges,  complete  the  list  of  domestic  animals.  Fresh  and  salt  water 
fl^  abound,  and  feathered  game  is  plentiful  in  the  south.  The  mineral  wealth  of 
Siberia  is  great;  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead  are  found  in  all  the  mountainous  districts 
on  the  w.  and  b.  ;  platinum.  Iron,  and  precious  stones,  including  diamonds,  are  found 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Ural;  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  plumbago,  and  valuable 
emerald  and  topaz  mines  are  worked  in  the  districts  n,  of  the  Amur;  and  porphyry, 
malachite,  jasper,  and  salt  (from  the  steppes)  are  common.  More  than  half  of  the  imiaV 
Itants  of  the  central  and  western  provinces  are  Russians  and  Poles,  or  of  Russian  and 
Polish  descent,  and  these  have  been  sent  to  the  country  either  as  exiles,  on  account  of 
poimcal  or  criminal  offenses,  or  as  government  colonies.  The  most  abandoned  class  of 
exiles  are  kept  to  bard  labor  In  the  mines;  others  are  put  to  less  laborious,  hut  still  com- 
pulsory work;  and  a  third  portion  are  settled  in  specified  districts,  under  surveillance 
of  the  police,  and  allowed  to  employ  themselves  as  they  choose.  This  last  class  chiefly 
employs  itself  in  trapping  those  animals  whose  skins  and  furs  form  valuable  articles  of 
trade.  In  the  north-west  are  found  the  Samoicds,  and  adjoining  them  the  Ostiaks,  both 
of  whom  live  by  hunting  and  Ashing  alone.  In  the  s.  are  Uie  nomad  tribes  of  tho 
Eirgbis  (q.v.)  and  Kalmucks  (q.  v.).  boA  cattle-breeding  peoples,  though  the  latter  have 
now  partially  adopted  a  settled  mode  of  life,  and  manufacture  iron  and  gunpowder. 
Next  to  them,  on  Uie  borders  of  Uantchooria,  are  the  Burials,  a  people  of  Mongol  origin, 
and  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  Siberia;  to  the  n.  of  whom  are  the  Yakuts  and  Tungu- 
Bcs,  of  Tartar  origin,  who  are  spread  over  the  whole  of  eastern  Siberia,  from  the  town  of 
Irkutsk  to  the  Btanovoi  range,'  and  live  mostly  by  hunting.  The  Tchuktchis,  an  Esqui- 
maux race,  and  the  Koriaks  inhabit  the  n.e.  corner,  and  &e  Hanchus  are  the  population 
of  the  Amoor  territory.  Manufactures  are  unimportant,  and  are  confined  to  theprinctpal 
towns;  tho  ttarter  trade  in  European  goods  IS  carried  on  at  Obdorsk,  Ostrovnoe,  Yakutsk, 
and  Petropivlovsk;  and  the  transit-trade  with  China  through  Kiahta  (q,v.),  the  imports 
,  from  China  being  tea  of  the  finest  quality,  sugar,  silk,  cotton,  wool,  grain,  fruits, 
etc, ;  and  the  exports  to  that  countrv,  cotton  and  wiralen  cloths,  linen,  furs  and 
skins,  leather,  and  articles  of  gold  and  silver.  The  exports  to  Russia  are  the  niitu. 
ral  produce  of  the  country,  and  are  transported  westward  to  the  frontier  by  alter- 
nate land  and  river  carriage,  to  Tobolsk,  thence  over  the  Ural  mountains  to  Perm.  Beln- 
de«r  sledges  are  the  usual  means  of  transport  in  winter.  Furs  are  held  at  stated  periods 
in  certain  localities,  and  much  of  the  trade  of  the  country  la  there  transacted.  The  chief 
towns  in  Biberia  proper  are  Tobolsk,  pop.  80,178  ;  Tiumen,  18,000  ;  Tomsk,  M,^42 ; 
Irkutsk,  4S,9S3.  Siberia  seems  to  have  been  first  made  known  to  the  Russians  by  a  mer- 
chant named  Aidka  Stroganoft;  and  soon  after,  the  conquest  of  western  Biberia  was 
effected  by  the  Cossack  Vaasili  Yermak,  an  absconded  criminal,  at  the  head  of  a  numer- 
ous band  of  wild  followerH,  After  Yermak's  death  in  1564.  the  Russians  pursued  their 
conquests  eastward,  founding  Totnsk  in  1604,  aod  though  they  often  experienced  serious 
RvetMs,  their  progress  was  rapid,  the  sea  of  Okhotsk  being  reached  In  16S9,  and  Irkutsk 
founded  in  1661.  Frequent  disturbances  have  occurred  between  the  Russians  and  the 
Chinese  and  Tartars,  which  have  resulted  in  the  extension  southward  of  the  Siberiao 
boundary  into  Manlchooria  and  Turkistan  (q.v.).  In  1845  the  left  bank  of  the  Amoor 
became  Russian.  In  1858  the  frontier  was  extended  along  the  sea-board  s.  of  the  river 
to  the  frontier  of  Corea,  The  Russianshavenowalarge  numberof  steam-vessels  ontbc 
Amoor.  Recent  voyages  of  exploration  point  to  the  practicability  of  opening  direct  and 
extensive  commerce  &twecn  Archangel  and  the  rivers  Obi  andi  Yenesei.  The  Lena  is 
also  navipible  for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  See  Atkinson's  Siberia,  Tjknsdeil'a 
Through  SOeria  (1882),  Eden's  Frozen  Ann  (1880),  and  Kennan's  articles  In  the  CetHwi 
ilagaam  on  the  Siberian  exile  system.  For  an  account  of  the  Trans-Siberian  railway, 
■ee  RuB.SiA, 

nXtXT,  a  CO.  In  central  Minnesota,  bordered  on  the  e,  by  Minnesota  river;  588 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  1G,1Q0.  The  snrtace  Is  undulating,  and  is  paruy  coveted  wttb  forests, 
" --tofnsh-"-- "'---'--■--  ""-  ■- ■- — "-  —-'-•-—•-' '- — ..-..-.—     «,..-„., 
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BIBIXT,  HsifBY  HASTuraB,  b.  Detrott,  Mich.,  1811;  son  of  Jodge  Solomon  Slblef,  iiTed 
for  many  yaan  at  Hticldnaw  and  fort  Snelling,  employed  by  the  American  Pur  co.  H« 
WBB  delate  from  the  territory  of  Minnesota,  1849-53;  flrat  governor  of  the  atate,  1858; 
during  tbe  late  war  brig.een.  of  voU.  He  took  charge  of  an  expedition  agaiaat  the  I]|> 
diane  on  the  Minnesota  frontier,  1863;  breTetted  maj.gen.  of  voiunleers ; 

BIBLZT,  HiBAX,  b.  TSaat.,  1807  ;  In  early  life  he  was  a  manufacturer  of  inadiineiy, 
but  became  interested  in  talegraph  corporations,  and  by  his  e^crtiona  about  twenty  weuc 
companies  were  united  in  one,  the  Western  Union,  thus  eatablishlDg  tlie  business  on  a 
StiODg  foundation.  He  was  prominent  in  securing  the  huildiug  of  tne  Fiiciflc  telenapb 
fine,  and  waa  intending  lo  carry  a  line  to  Europe  by  way  of  BeUring  etrait  had  the  Atlan- 
tic cable  failed.  Mr.  Sibley  contributed  $100,000  each  to  the  universities  of  Cornell  and 
IZocbester.    He  d.  1888. 

8IBLET,  JoHK  LuroDOiT,  b.  He.,  1804 ;  edaokted  at  Harvard  college,  ot  which  he 
was  librarian.  1826-86,  1841-58,  and  1858-77.  Mr.  a  wrote  a  Matory  of  Union,  Maine; 
Notieei  <^  Ou  Tritnnidl  OaieUogvei  of  Baniara  Unkvnit^,  and  Banard  Qra^uaim.  Hit 
rank  among  librariana  was  hl^    He  d.  188G. 

BEBTL  (Gr.  tOivita,  according  to  the  old  deriTation  from  diat  boule;  Dotic,  not  boBa— 
the  "  will  or  counsel  of  God  "),  the  name  anciently  ^vea  to  several  prophetic  women, 
whose  bistory,  in  bo  far  as  they  have  any,  has  come  down  lo  ua  in  a  wholly  mydiica] 
form,  if,  indeed,  such  beings  ever  existed  at  alL  Their  number  is  differently  given; 
some  writers  {M\ii.a,  for  example)  mention  only  fmn^-the  EtythtKan,  the  Samiau,  the 
Egypthin,  and  the  Bardian;  but  in  geneiai  ten  are  reckoned,  vik..  the  Babylonian,  the 
Libyan,  the  Delphian,  the  Cimmerian,  the  E^thneas,  tlie  t^amiao,  tbe  (^umiean,  the 
Trojan  or  Hellespontian,  the  Phrygian,  and  the  Tiburtinc.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  CumKan,  identlUed  by  Aristotle  with  the  Eryttirtean,  and  peraonally 
known  by  the  names  of  Ileropliile,  Demo,  Phemoooe,  Deipbobe,  Demophile.  and  Amal- 
thma.  She  figures  prominently  in  the  Sill  book  of  Virgil's  JBniid,  as  the  conductor  of 
the  poet  Into  the  realm  of  the  shades.  The  Roman  legend  concernine  her  (as  recorded 
by  Liyy)  is,  that  she  came  from  the  east,  and  appearing  before  king  Tarqnin  the  proud, 
offered  him  nine  books  for  sale.  The  price  demandecTappeared  to  the  monarch  exorti- 
tant,  and  he  refused  to  purchase  them.  Site  then  went  away,  destrm-ed  three,  and 
returning,  asked  as  much  for  the  remaining  aix  as  for  the  nine.  This  \<»a  Hgain 
refused,  whereupon  she  destroyed  other  three,  and  once  more  offered  to  sell  him  the 
rest,  but  without  any  abatement  of  the  original  price.  Tarquin  was  struck  by  her  per- 
linacity,  and  bought  the  books,  which  were  found  to  contain  advices  regarding  the  relig- 
ion and  policy  of  the  Romans.  They  were  preserved  in  a  subterranean  chamber  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  the  Capltoline,  and  were  originally  intrusted  to  twoofflcials  (dw«»- 
wrt"  »aen>-ev.in\  appointed  by  the  senate,  who  alone  had  the  right  to  ini^)ect  them.  The 
number  of  keepers  was  afterward  increased  to  10  {deeernvvrt),  and  flnally,  by  Sulla,  to 
15  (7uind«e«7ioiri).  In  the  year  84  B.C.,  the  temple  of  Jupiter  having  been  consumed  by 
Are,  the  original  sibylline  liooks  or  leaves  were  destroyea,  whereupon  a  special  embassy 
was  dispatched  by  the  senate  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  to  collect 
such  DB  were  current  in  these  regions.  This  brfng  done,  the  new  collection  was  depos- 
ited in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  after  it  had  been  rebuilt  Spurious  sibylline  prophecies — or 
what  were  regarded  as  such — accumulated  greatly  in  private  hands  toward  the  clpse  of 
the  republic;  and  Augustus,  fearing,  perhaps,  that  they  might  be  turned  to  political 
uses,  ordered  them  all  to  be  given  uplo  the  city-prwtor,  ana  burned  them.  More  than  2,000 
were  def'.royed  on  this  occasion.  The  remainder  wore  kept  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on 
the  Palatine,  under  lock  and  key;  but  the  whole  perished  during  the  burning  of  Borne 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  Other  collections  were  made;  and  as  late  as  the  6th  c,  when  the 
city  was  besieged  by  the  Goths,  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  pretended  to  predict 
the  isBue  from  a  consultation  of  these  venerable  oracles.  It  is,  however,  beyond  doubt, 
thst  as  early,  at  least,  as  the  2d  c.  a.d.,  when  enthusisstlc  men  sprang  up  in  the  Christian 
church,  prophesying  in  a  poetic- oracular  style  (whence  they  were  sometimes  called  «6yl- 
Wrtji),  tlio  Ribylline  books  were  much  inteijolalcd  and  falsified  to  assist  the  progreas  of 
the  new  faith.  The  utterances  of  these  Christian  dbyllists  form  a  special  department 
of  early  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  are  a  mixture  of  Jewish,  pagan,  and  Christian 
ingredients.  The  collections  of  them  also  bear  the  name  of  "sibylline  books."  An  edi- 
tion was  published  by  GallEeus,  at  Amsterdam,  in  1689,  and  was  entitled  Oraeula  Sibgt- 
Una;  fragments  have  also  been  edited  'oyAngelo  Mai  (Milan,  1817)  and  Hlruve  KOnigs- 
berg,  1818).— Consult  Bleek,  Ueber  die  Entateh'aiigvnd  ZutammenMltting  drr  an*  in  i^a 
Btimem  erAoKwKn  Samralung  BbyUinitdter  Orakelfin  Schleiermacher's  Thecinffithte  ZeU- 
thrift,  Berl.  1819),  and  TiioriaciuB,  Ltbri  SQiyUvtaram  Vtlerii  Ecdmia  (1832);  Ewald, 
Ueb«r  EnUUiiung,  InhaU  und  Werth  drr  ^byUiniielufr  BUchrr  ((JOtt.  1858);  and  Tolkman. 

SIOIL'IAS  TEB'PESS,  the  name  given  to  the  massacre  of  the  French  in  Sicily,  on  the 
day  after  Easier  (March  30),  1S82,  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  which  was  to  be 
tbe  first  stroke  of  tlie  vesper-bell.  In  the  articles  Naples.  Konrabin,  MAMyRED,  etc, 
it  is  related  how  Charles  of  Anjou,  the  brother  of  Louis  IX)  of  France,  had  deprived 
Uie  Hohenstaufeu  dynasty  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  paiceled  out  these  kingdoms  into 
domainB  for  bis  French  followers;  but  his  cruelty  toward  tbe  adherents  of  the  dbi — 
9Mised  race,  Mb  tyranny,  oppressive  taxation,  and  the  brutality  of  his  followers,  — 
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■nonK  the  TiodictiTs  Sicilians  the  deadllcgt  animoaitj.    The  aged  QIoTuml  da  Pioclda, 

a  BMLdy  pBTtiaan  of  the  Hobenstaufen  familr,  tootc  the  lead  in  directine  and  svBlenutt- 
izingacooBpiTacTBgaiiiBt  Charles  and  his  followers;  and  afteraTiBittoPedroof  Aragon 
(tbe  buaband  of  CouBtance  the  coubId  of  Konradin,  and  the  next  heir  to  Naples  and 
Blcilj),  whom  be  found  willing  to  undertake  Uie  conqueBt  of  Sicily,  he  returned  to  hia 
■elf-impoted  duty  in  Che  iBlana  On  the  evening  of  Easter-Monday  tbe  inhsbitanta  of 
Falermo,  enragett  (according  to  tlw  connnon  story)  at  a  gross  outrage  which  was  perpe- 
trated by  a  French  soldier  on  a  yoong  Sicilian  bride,  precipitated  the  accomplisLmeiit 
of  the  scheme  byauddeniy  rising  upon  their  oppressors,  putting  to  the  sword  every  man, 
woman,  and  cliiid  of  tbcm,  not  sparing  even  tnose  Italians  ana  Sicilians  who  had  mar- 
ried Frenchmen.  Tills  example  was  followed,  after  a  brief  interval,  by  Messina  and 
the  other  towns,  and  the  massacre  soon  became  general  over  the  island:  the  French 
Were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  and  dragged  even  from  the  churches,  where  they  vainly 
thought  themselves  secure.  More  than  8,000  of  them  were  slain  by  the  Palermitans 
alone.  Only  one  instance  of  mercy  shown  to  a  Frenchman  is  on  record,  the  fortunate 
subject  being  a  Proven9al  gentleman,  Guillaume  des  Porcelleta,  who  was  much  esteemed 
for  Ilia  probity  and  virtue.  The  governor  of  Messina  also  succeeded  in  passing  the  strtut 
with  liis  garrtson  before  It  was  too  late.— See  Amari,  La  Oaerra  del  Vetpro  Sieiliaru 
Palermo,  1841;  6th  ed.  Flor.  1839),  and  PosMen  and  Chantrel'a  Zet  Vepret  Sidlieajiet 
(Palis,  184^. 


character. 

SCILT,  the  largest,  moat  fertile,  and  moat  populous  Island  in  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
lies  between  lat.  86''41'and  S8°  18'  n,.  and  between  long.  12°  30'  and  15°  40'  e..  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  main.land  of  Italy  by  the  strait  of  Messina.  Its  siiape  roughly  resembles  a 
triangle  (whence  the  early  Greek  navigators  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Tnnaeria,  the  "  Three- 
cornered") — the  eastern  coast,  from  Capo  nel  Faro  in  the  n.  to  Capo  Passaro  in  tbe  s,, 
forming  the  base ;  and  the  northern  and  south-western  coasts  the  sides,  which  gradually 
approach  each  other  toward  the  n.w.  The  length  of  the  base  Is  148  m. ;  of  tlie  northern 
side  315  m. ;  and  of  tbe  south-westem  100  m. :  the  circumference  of  tbe  island,  includ- 
ing the  Blnuoaltiea  of. the  coast,  is  estimated  at  624  miiea.  Area  about  9930  sq.  milea. 
Pop.  according  to  an  estimate  of  Dec.  31,  18S6,  3,484,125.  Capo  Passaro,  at  the  soulb- 
eastem  extremity.  Is  only  66  m.  from  Malta;  tnd  Capo  Boco,  near  Mafsala,  at  the  north- 
weatem,  only  80  m.  from  cape  Boa  on  the  African  coast. 

Physical  Otogra^/ii/.— The  island  of  Sicily,  like  the  main-land  of  Italy,  is  traversed 
throughout  its  entire  length  Ij'  a  diain  of  mountains,  which  may  'tis  looked  upon  as  a 
CoatJDuation  of  the  Apennines^fli.v.).  TTiia  chain,  beginning  at  Capo  del  Faro  on  the 
Strait  of  Messina,  tuns  in  a  south-south-western  direction  as  far  as  Taormina,  where  it  tuma 
off  to  tbe  w,,  and  stretches  across  tbe  whole  island,  keeping,  however,  much  nearer  to  the 
northern  than  to  the  south-westem  coast,  Tbe  first  jpart  of  the  chain,  from  Capo  del 
Faro  to  Taormina,  is  called  the  Peloric  range  (anc.  Jxeptuniut  Mona),  which  in  Monte 
Dinnamare  attains  the  height  of  S,S60  ft ;  the  second  and  much  the  longer  part  is  called 
tbe  MadouiaD  range  (anc.  ffehrodea  MotUei),  which,  in  the  FIcio  di  Case,  rises  to  an 
elevation  of  t)4T8  feet.  It  forms  the  great  watershed  of  the  Island.  Toward  the  nortb- 
weetera  coast  the  chain  breaks  up  Into  Irregular  and  often  detached  masses,  such  as 
Honte  Pellegrfno  (1968  ft.)  and  Monte  San  Gluliano  (2460  ft.).  About  the  center  of  the 
chain  a  range  branches  o&  through  the  heart  of  the  island  to  the  s.e. ;  at  first  wild  and 
rugged,  but  afterward  smoothing  down  into  table-lands,  which  in  turn  slope  away 
tamely  to  the  sea.  There  are  innumerable  other  spm^  to  the  a.  from  tbe  great  Madonian 
chain,  of  inferior  length  and  elevation,  but  none  of  these  require  special  mention.  The 
volcano  of  Etna,  which  rises  in  solitary  grandeur  on  the  eastern  coast,  is  separately 
described.  See  Etsa.  Sieilv  is  not,  on  the  whole,  a  weil-wooded  country,  but  forests 
of  considerable  size  are  found  here  and  there  as,  for  example,  the  royal  forests  near 
Caronla  and  Mezzojuso,  tbe  foreat-zone  of  Etna.  etc.  In  tbe  interior  of  the  island  tbetc 
is  not  much  level  luid.  but  on  several  parts  of  tbe  coast  there  are  extensive  plains,  gen- 
erally of  grent  fertility.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  great  plain  of  Catania  (anc 
OttmjA  Le/miini),  out  of  which  rises  Etna;  tbe  plains  of  Palermo,  termed  the  Gonea 
^Oro,  or  "Golden  Shell,"  of  Castellamare,  of  Licata,  and  Terxanova. — Although  rivers 
BIB  numerous,  none  are  navigable.  The  largest  are  the  Simeto  or  Giarrctta,  the  Cantam, 
Ote  Saifio,  tbe  Platani,  and  the  Belici. 

(Mmate. — TTie  climate  of  Sicily  is  very  warm,  but  salubrious,  except  in  low-lying 
fdacea  wliere  ttiere  is  a  mepbitic  atmosphere.  The  best  health  Is  enjoyed  in  tbe  lower 
r^ODS  of  Etna,  which  is  very  densely  peopled,  althougji  exposed  to  eruptions  and  vio- 
lent earthquakea.  The  heat  is  intense  in  summer  when  the  sirocco  blows.  After  the 
■atamnal  equinox  violent  winds  are  prevalent,  torrents  of  r^  fall,  and  all  along  tbe 
coasts  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  moisture  and  fogs.  Tbe  earthquakes  begin  about 
the  end  of  winter,  and  do  great  damage.  Snow  and  ice  are  rarely  to  be  seen  except  on 
Btna,  and  the  highest  points  of  the  other  monntains. 

Otolofy  and  Mineralogy.— Iha  primary  rocks  in  the  mountainoDS  districts  are  chiefly 
quarts,  granite,  and  mica.    In  some  parts  these  are  overlaid  by  limestone  rocks.    Most 
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of  the  lower  nmges  of  hills  are  of  cftlcareoiu  fomutlon,  and  are  rich  In  metallic  otm, 
Snlphor  fonna  the  chief  mineral  wealth  of  Sicily.  Immense  beds  of  It  are  found  In  the 
central  and  northern  parts  of  the  island.  In  189C^S4T,lI8tonHofiiilphiir  were  exported, 
and  the  mines  are  worked  hy  ComLih  miners  and  tbelr  descendants;  other  minerals 
found  are  rock  salt,  copper,  sUver,  lead,  antimony,  marbles,  jaspers  ana  asstes. 

Soil,  AffrieuUure,  ^.— The  soil  of  the  island  Is  so  fertile  that  very  little  labor  li 
required  to  raise  the  crop*.  In  many  Tallers  there  Is  rich  uAl  to  the  depth  even  ot  40 
feet.  In  Catania  decomposed  lava  is  spread  over  the  ground,  greatly  increasing  its  fer- 
tility. The  crops  of  grain  are  large,  and  might  t>e  prodigious  if  agriculture  were  better 
understood.  Tiie  papyrus,  sugar  cane,  date  palm,  and  other  tropical  plants  flonrlali. 
The  harvests  are  such  that  they  recall  to  mind  the  words  of  Llvy,  in  speaking  of  Sicily, 
"  Populaqiu  Bomano,  pace  ae  bailo,  fiditaimum  annona  luitidiKm  "  (lib.  zzvll.  6).  In  mora' 
recent  times  the  restrictions  on  the  exportation  ot  grain  servea  not  only  to  keep  agri- 
culture from  making  any  progress,  but  also  to  put  a  drag  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
country;  which,  on  every  attempt  made  to  raise  itself,  was  met  by  fresh  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  new  taxes.  Tlie  Italian  government  has  greatly  alleviated  the  obstacles  to  a^ 
coltore,  and  the  salutary  effects  of  the  change  of  system  are  already  apparent.  The  soli 
produces  com,  maize,  flax,  hemp;  excellent  cotton  near  Mazzara  and  In  Catania;  sugar, 
equal  to  that  of  the  East  Indies,  along  the  southern  coast;  grapes,  olives,  saffron, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  potatoes,  pomegranates,  figs,  pistachios,  dates,  castor-oil,  mnl- 
beny,  sumach,  tobacco,  and  manna.  The  vine  has  been  icultlvated  with  the  greatest  caie 
at  Marsala  since  1780,  when  an  Knglish  firm,  settled  there,  began  to  export  it.  In  18M 
136,000,000  gallons  of  wine  were  produced.— Sicily  possesses  the  t>est  tunny-Oeherles  lir 
the  Mediterranean.  The  fisheries  for  coral  at  different  places  on  'the  coast  are  also 
Indostriously  carried  on. 

Manufadurei,  Camniene,  etc. — The  manufactures  of  Slclljr  are  InsignlAcant,  and  an 
nearly  altogether  confined  to  silk,  cotton,  and  leather. — The  most  important  articles  of 
export  are  sulphur,  sumach,  fruits,  and  wine;  of  Import,  cottons,  woolens,  bIUes,  linens, 
earthenware,  hardware,  Oreat  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  States  are  the  counUtea 
with  which  the  Sicilians  chiefly  carry  on  commerce.  The  statistics  of  exports  and  im- 
ports are  untrustworthy,  but  the  latter  considerably  exceed  the  former.  In  1894,683 
miles  of  railways  were  in  operation. 

RtligUm,  Edacalioa,  el^.—Wllh  the  exception  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
Oreeks,  and  Jews,  the  Inhabitants  are  all  Roman  Catholics;  but  though  equally  Igno- 
rant, they  are  not  so  superstitious  as  the  Neapolitans;  at  least  their  superstition  has  not 
destroyed  their  love  ot  political  freedom,  as  has  repeatedly  been  evinced  in  their  history 
— most  recently  In  the  ardor  with  which  they  responded  to  the  summons  of  Garibaldi  to 
liberate  themselves  from  the  tyranny  of  the  Bourbons.  There  are  three  universities— 
at  Palermo,  Catania,  and  Messina;  and  there  were  in  1892  66  high  schools,  6  tedinleal 
Institutes,  and  41  teclinical  schools,  besides  a  large  number  of  elementary  and  primary 

iWftboJ  Dmiima. — Sicily  is  divided  into  7  provinces  or  prefectures — viz.,  Palermo, 
Messina,  Catania,  Noto  or  Siracusa,  Caltanisetta,  Glr^enti,  and  Trapani.  Each  province 
is  subdivided  into  8  or  4  districts,  and  these  again  luto  numerous  «i»nmunt.  or  "lown- 
sliips."  Over  the  province  is  placed  an  i/tiendente,  or,  as  he  is  now  called,  a  "prefect;" 
over  the  district  a  sul)-pwi[cct;  and  over  the  commune  a  eindaco  ("syndic,"  or  "msyor'i. 
The  prefect  presides  over  every  department  of  the  provineial  administration,  and  also 
over  the  provincltil  council — a  body  composed  of  from  16  to  20  land-holders,  who  meet 
once  a  year,  and  sit  for  30  days,  examining  the  accounts  of  the  province,  and  framing 
tJ^  provincial  budget.  The  two  subordinate  divisions  have  also  their  "  councils^"  ana 
the  members  of  all  three  are  appointed  either  by  the  king,  or  hy  the  prefect.  Of  course 
this  insular  self-government  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  sending  Sicilian  depolies 
to  the  national  parliament  at  Rome. 

HUtory. — Sicily,  was  inhabited,  in  prehistoric  times,  by  a  people  who  bore  the  name 
of  SUuli  or  Sieaiti,  and  who,  according  to  a  universally  received  tradition — crossed  over 
into  tlie  island  from  the  southern  extremity  of  the  mainland.  Their  names  and  every 
(act  that  we  can  ascertain  about  them,  lead  to  the  supposition  that  thev  were  members 
j>f  the  great  Latioo-Ilalian  familv  that,  entering  Italy  from  the  n.,  gradually  pushed  its 
dvay  across  the  Apennines  to  the  peninsula  of  Brutlium  (see  article  Roiot).  Beyond 
this  ratioual  conjecture,  however,  we  cannot  proceed,  and  the  actual  blstoiy  of  Sicily 
only  begins  to  emerge  out  of  utter  darkness  with  the  establishment  of  Greek  and  Pbe- 
nlcian  colonics.  The  earliest  Greek  colony,  that  of  Naxos,  was  founded  735  B.C. :  the 
latest,  that  of  Agrigentum,  580  B.C.  During  the  intervening  century  and  a  half,  numer- 
ous important  colonies  were  ealablished  (eitlier  directly  from  Greece  or  as  offshoots  frotn 
the  older  Greek  settlementi  in  the  islimd);  Syracuse  (734  s.c),  Leontinl  and  Catana 
(730B.C.),  Mcgara  Hyblsa  (728  B.C.),  Gela  (690  B.C.),  Zancle,  later  Messana  (date  of  origin 
uncertoin).  Acne  (864  B.C.),  Himera  (648  n.c),  Mylte  (date  of  origin  uncertain),  Casmenn 
(644  B.C.),  Seltnus  (628  B.C.),  Camarlua  (599  rc),  Agrigentum  (680  B.G.).  The  eariicr 
history  of  tlioso  cities  is  almost  unknown.  What  is  recorded  is  vague  and  general.  Wo 
read  that  they  attained  great  commercial  prosperity,  that  they  subjugated  or  wrested 
from  (he  Siculi,  Elymi,  and  other  "  native  tribes,  large  portions  of  neighboring  terri- 
tory; and  that  their  govern menia  (like  those  of  the  republics  in  the  mother-country)  were 
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mtflTBtoligvchlcol.  and  Utterly  democreciei  or  "tyraDDiesi"  but  it  Is  not  till  tba  period 
of  the  "deflpota"  (hat  we  have  detailed  accounts.  Then  the  cities  of  Agrigentum  and 
Qela  acquire  prominence — the  former,  under  the  rule  of  Fbalaris  (q.v.),  becoming,  for  a 
short  time,  probably  the  most  powerful  slate  in  Sicily;  and  llie  latter,  under  a  auccea- 
siou  of  able  tyranls,  Cleander,  Hippocrates,  and  Qelon  (q.v.),  forcing  into  subjection 
most  of  the  other  Greek  cities,  Qelon,  however,  transferred  his  government  to  Sywi- 
cuse  (one  of  his  conquests),  which  now  became  the  principal  Greek  citr  of  Bicily — a 
dimity  it  ever  after  retained.  Contemporary  with  Cfelon,  and  poaBessed  of  the  same 
high  capacity  for  governing,  were  Theron,  ■'tyrant"  of  Agrigentum,  and  Anaxilaus, 
tyrant  of  Kheglum,  and  conqueror  of  Zancle.  to  wliich  he  gave  the  name  of  Hessana. 
Meanwhile,  the  CnrthaginianB — a  people  wholly  different  from  the  Qreeks,  In  language, 
religion,  origin,  and  civilization— had  obtained  possession  of  the  Phenician  seltlcroenis 
In  Sicily.  The  firsC  appearance  of  the  Carthaginians  in  the  island  dales  from  S36  B.C.; 
but  the  steady  growth  of  tUo  Greek  cities  in  wealth  nnd  power,  long  confined  their  rivals 
to  the  north-western  part,  where  their  principal  colonies  were  Panormus,  Motya,  and 
Soloeis.  The  first  open  trial  of  strength  took  place  in  the  great  battle  of  Uimera,  where 
the  Carthaginian  army  was  utterly  routed  by  Gelon,  and  its  leader,  Hamilcar,  slain.  The 
G«lonian  dynasty  at  Hyacuse  fell  466  B.C.,  after  experiencing  various  fortunes.  During 
the  next  SO  years  the  island  had  peace.  In  410  b.c,  however,  the  war  between  theCaj'- 
thaglnlans  and  Greeks  for  the  possession  of  the  island  was  renewed.  The  successes  o* 
the  former  w .--^ n-n —  i.^ i  — = »i.i-  __j  «i 
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new  "tyrant,"  the  famous  Dionysius  (q.v.)  the  elder,  that  fortune  again  began  to  smile 
on  the  Greeks.  Even  he.  however,  could  not  wrest  from  the  Carthacioiana  what  tber 
had  already  won;  and  after  the  war  of  88S  B.C.,  a  peace  was  concluded,  which  left 
Dionysius  m  possession  of  the  eastern,  and  tlie  Carthaginians  of  tLe  weatem,  half  of  the 
island.  The  dissensions  and  tumtdts  that  followed  (he  decease  of  Dionysius,  illustratd 
forcibly  the  peculiar  dangers  to  which  the  Greek  republics,  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
were  prone ;  but  we  can  only  afford  to  notice  the  tnumph  of  the  popular  party  under 
Timoleon  (313  B.C.),  and  the  splendid  victory  of  the  latter  over  the  Carthaginian  generals, 
Hasdrubat  and  Hamilcar,  at  the  river  Crlmiau!!,  340  b,c.  Once  more  Greek  fnfluence 
waa  In  the  ascendant,  but  the  rule  of  the  bold  and  ambitious  (yrsnt  Agaihocles  (S1T-28Q 
B.C.)  proved  in  the  main  disastrous  to  Greek  siipremacv.  After  his  death  Syracuse  lost 
her  luild  over  many  of  the  Greek  cities,  which.  estublUhed  a  weak  and  perilous  inde- 
pendence, that  only  rendered  the  prepondernnce  of  the  Carthaginians  more  certain. 
Finally,  Pyrrhus  (q.v.),  king  of  Epirus,  was  invited  orer  to  help  ha  countrymen,  and  In 
278  B.C,  he  landed  In  the  island.  Tlia  brilliant  adventurer — one  of  the  most  romantic 
flg-ires  in  classic  history — for  a  time  swept  everything  before  him.  Panormus,  Ercte, 
and  Eryx  were  captured;  and  though  he  failed  to  make  himself  master  of  Lilybeum,  he 
might  probably  have  forced  the  Carthaginians  to  surrender  it,  had  he  not  been  thwarted 
in  his  destgns  by  the  miserable  discords  and  jealousies  of  the  people  whom  he  came  to 
save.  As  it  was,  Pyrrhus  left  Siciiy  in  about  two  years;  and  in  all  likelihood  the  Island 
would  have  sunk  into  a  Carthaginian  poseesslon,  had  not  a  new  power  appeared  on  the 
Stage — viz.,  the  Roman.  The  struggle  for  supremacy  between  Rome  and  Carthage — the 
most  tremendous  struKle  in  ancient  history — is  sketched  in  the  article  Rohe,  and  In  the 
biographies  of  the  leading  generals,  and,  therefore,  need  not  bo  narrated  here.  SufBce 
it  lo  say,  that  in  246  b.c,  Carthaginian  Bicilv,  and  in  210  b.c,  the  whole  Island  became 
a  Roman  "province" — the  first  Rome  ever  held.  Henceforth  it  shared  Che  fortunes  of 
the  great  state  to  which  It  was  annexed,  and  Its  special  history  need  only  be  rapidiv 
glanced  at.  In  185-183  n.c,  and  a^ain  in  103-100  b.c.  It  was  the  scene  of  two  formid- 
able slave-in aurrectlons,  during  which  it  was  frightfully  devastated.  Its  fertiHtr,  and 
the  wealth  of  its  cltieens  and  landholders,  were  also  powerful  temptations  to  greeily  and 
unscrupulous  governors,  of  whom  we  have  a  specimen  in  Verres  (pnelor7S-70B.o.), 
"  damned  to  everlasting  fame"  in  the  orations  of  Cicero.  Augustus  visited  Sicily  after 
the  close  of  the  civil  wars,  and  established  some  colonies;  but  it  does  not  seem  \o  have 
prospered  under  the  empire;  and  in  440  a.d.  it  was  conquered  by  the  Vandals  under 
Genserlc.  The  Vandals,  In  their  turn,  were  compelled  to  cede  it  (480  a.d.)  lo  Tlieodoric 
king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  In  whose  hauda  it  remained  till  G3a  a.d.,  when  Belisorius  con- 
quered and  annexed  it  to  the  Byzantine  empire.  In  this  condition  it  remained  till  8'^7, 
when  (he  Saracens  invaded  the  Island,  and  after  a  protracted  struggle,  lasting  for  114 
rears,  expelled  the  Byzantine  Greeks,  and  made  themselves  masters  of  Sicily.  They 
kept  posaeasion  of  it  for  upward  of  a  century,  but  after  a  contest  of  30  yeara,  were 
driven  out  by  Robert  Ouiscard  (q.v.)  and  Roger  de  Hauteville,  at  the  bead  of  a  body  ot 
Normana,  aided  by  the  "  native"  Inliabitaiits,  whom  we  conjecture  to  have  been  much 
the  same  as  they  were  in  the  old  classic  times — for  the  successive  waves  of  barbaric  and 
Samcenic  invasion  that  swept  over  the  island,  appear  to  have  left  little  trace  of  their 
action.  Even  to  thia  day  it  is  highly  probable  that  tlie  people  of  Sicily  are  largely  the 
descendants  of  the  early  Slculi.  The  Normans  held  rule  in  the  island  from  1073  to 
11B4:  and  the  Norman  " kingdom  of  Sicily  and  Naples,"  or  "kingdom  ot  the  two 
Siclliea,"  dates  from  1180,  when  Roger  11.  obtaining  possesaion  of  most  of  the  conti 
nental  dominions  ot  his  uncle,  Robert  Ouiscard,  assumed  the  title  of  Idng.  During  the 
rule  of  the  Swabian  dynasty  (see  Hohenbtadpen,  Uodsb  op),  1194-13.'id.  the  political 
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biatoiy  of  Sicily  Is  the  sume  u  Out  of  Naples;  but  la  1362,  tStn  the  dnadfnl  n 

of  the  FrencL.  known  u  the  Bicilian  Vespers  (q.v.),  it  agajii  become  Independent,  chose 
lor  its  king  Pedro  UL  of  Aragaa,  who  was  the  sole  represeotalive  by  manitge  of  the 
house  of  HoheDBtaufen,  and  remained  in  Uie  puseestion  of  the  Aragoneae  BoveSgiu  till 
1506,  when  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  Castile  and  Aiagon — in  other  vonb,  the  rJM  of 
the  SponiBh  inonarchv  in  the  persons  of  Ferdiuand  and  laabella— placed  It  uadet  the 
dominion  of  Spain.  The  fortune  of  war  also  gave  Ferdinand  the  poBseaBion  of  Naples; 
ftnd  the  Spanish  kings  retained  both  countries  until  the  war  of  the  Bponisti  succesaion, 
1700-18  (see  Sdccession  Wamu).  By  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  (1713),  Sicily  was  separated 
from  Naple*,  and  banded  over  to  Victor  Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy,  who,  however, 
restored  it  to  the  crown  of  Naples  by  tiie  treaty  of  Paris,  seven  years  aft«r,  receiving  in 
exchange  the  island  of  Sardinia.  From  1730  the  two  countries  continued  under  tin 
•ame  dynasty,  the  house  of  Austria,  1720-84;  and  the  Spanuh  Bourbons.  1734-1860 (if 
we  acCLpt  the  brief  rule  of  the  French  in  Naples,  1806-15,  when  Joseph  Bonaparte,  and 
•fterward  Joachim  Hurat,  were  kings),  down  to  the  period  of  Garitialdi's  Invasion  (sea 
Italy,  and  Garibaldi),  which  resulted  in  the  annexation  of  both  to  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy  under  Victor  Emmanuel. 

SIOEUraEV,  Frahz  vox.  1481-15S3;  b.  In  the  doCby  of  Baden;  became  a  diatin-' 
^shod  soldier,  and  ably  supported  the  cause  of  the  emperors  Maximilian  and  Charics 
V.  He  was  noted  as  the  championlif  the  oppreasod,  resisting  the  despotism  of  princes 
and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy;  supported  Lutberanism  in  the  Bhenish  proviaces,  and 
OS  the  patron  of  learning  protected  Reuchlin,  (Ecolampadius,  and  Ulrlch  Ton  HutlctL 
Involved  in  a  feud  with  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate,  be  was  mortally  wounded  while 
defending  bis  castle. 


I,  DAaiKL  EsoAR,  b,  N,  T.,  1825;  educated  at  the  tuiveraltv  of  New  York; 

studied  law  and  began  to  practice  in  1844.  He  soon  became  a  politician,  served  In 
several  offices,  was  secretary  to  the  English  legation  in  18t^  and  was  member  of  con- 
gress, 1856-62.  In  1S59  be  shot  and  killed  Philip  B.  Key  for  alleged  Intimacy  with  his 
wife,  and  was  tried  for  murder,  but  acquitted.  In  1361  he  raised  and  becatno  coL  of  the 
Excelsior  (New  York)  brigade.  He  commanded  abrigade  under  Hooker,  and  at  Antletam 
and  Fredericksburg  was  at  the  head  of  Hooker's  old  division.  At  Chancellorsville  and 
Gettyabuiv  he  commanded  the  3d  corps.  In  1600  he  became  minister  to  Spain,  resign- 
ing in  1S74.    From  1893  to  1895  he  was  a  member  of  congress. 

SICULU'VA,  a  city  of  Sicily,  province  of  Qlreeiiti,  and  9  m.  ilw.  of  the  city  of  that 
name.    It  stands  on  the  sea,  anu  has  a  small  harbor.    Pop.  about  6,000. 

nCTOV,  the  prlndpal  dly  of  a  very  small  bat  exceedin^y  fertile  state  of  andent 
Greece,  Sicyonla,  situated  in  the  n.  of  the  Peloponnesus,  having  the  Corinthian  eulf  t(a 


the  three  sides  of  ^e  plateau  ran  a  wall,  which  combined  with  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  heists  that  surrounded  It  rendered  the  poeitiun  of  Sicyon  one  of  great  strength.  It 
is  supposed  that  at  ooe  time  it  bad,  like  Athens,  a  double  wall  reaching  from  the  dty  to 
the  port  on  the  sea  of  Corinth.  Sicyon  was  antiently  celebrated  as  a  chief  seat  of  paint- 
ing and  statuary  (tradition  asserting  that  the  former  was  invented  there),  it  havinx  given 
its  name  to  a  school  of  painting  which  included  among  Its  disciples  Pamphilus  and 
Apelles,  Ivitb  natives  of  Sicyon.  It  was  also  the  native  city  of  Arslua  (q.v.),  the  gen.  of 
the  Achcean  league.  There  exist  at  thepreeent  dsvafcw  remains  of  the  ancient  dty,  as 
well  as  of  the  more  modem  buildings  erected  by  the  Roman  conquerors  of  Greece,  near 
which  stands  a  small  modem  -villago  named  VatiUJea. 

SISA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  malvaeea,  containing  a  large  unnber  of 
species,  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous  plants  and  shrubs,  mostly  natives  of  warm 
climates  and  widely  difiused.  They  genersily  abound  In  mucilage,  and  some  of  them 
are  used  in  medicine  in  India,  as  the  mallow  and  marsh-mallow  are  In  Europe.  They 
have  also  strong  pliable  fibers,  which  are  employed  for  cordage  and  for  textile  purposes. 
—8.  tUiafdlia.  an  annual,  has  long  been  cultivated  in  China,  where  it  is  called  king-*M. 
for  the  sake  of  its  fiber,  which  Is  used  like  that  of  hemp.  It  is  too  tender  for  the  chmale 
of  Britain,  but  its  cultivation  has  been  introduced  into  Italy  and  France. 

BTSDOIia,  Mrs.  Sarah,  was  the  daughter  of  Mr.  BoEer  Kemble,  a  provindal  actor, 
and  was  bom  at  Brecon,  In  South  Wales,  on  July  B,  1765.  As  a  mere  child  she  wa* 
bTongbt  on  the  stage  on  tbe  occasion  of  a  benefit  of  her  father's,  and  from  that  time  up 
to  her  16th  year  she  continued  to  act  as  a  regular  member  of  bis  company.  An  attach- 
ment having  sprung  up  between  her  and  a  young  Hr.  Siddons,  an  actor,  with  the  some- 
what reluctant  consent  of  her  parents,  she  was  married  to  him  at  Trinity  church, 
Coventry,  on  Nov.  26,  1778,  and  in  company  with  her  husband  went  to  act  at  tbe  Chel- 
tcnhvu  theater.  Here  she  speedily  drew  great  attention;  and  Gairlck,  bearing  her 
praises  in  London,  sent  to  Cneitenttam  a  trusty  emissary  to  report  npon  her,  Tbo 
result  was  an  engagement  offered  her  at  the  IiOndon  I>nu7  Lane  theater,  where,  Dec. 
W.  1T7S,  she  made  her  flrat  ^ipeorance,  acting  Portia  in  7%s  MerAant  (^  Yaaat  to  tha 
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Bhylock  of  Mr.  Ouitek.  Hv  b«raty  ind  flue  peraoD  pleased  the  AoOieQce.  but  m  an 
BCtTBBB  aha  made  no  great  ttDpreasion,  and  at  the  close  Ol  the  season  she  failed  to  aecure 
a  re-eugagemeDi.  Itwaa  Gonaidered  Chat  this  was  10  some  extent  due  to  her  havinf 
vexed  the  irritable  Tamt;  ot  Oarrick  by  an  uaiDteutional  error  ia  stage  buaisesa,  wbick 
made  him  act  with  bia  back  to  the  public  in  one  of  liis  pet  passages,  a  tnortiiScatioB 
which  the  great  man  waa  little  enough  to  remember  and  resent. 

LeaTiDg  London  thus  in  failure  in  1TT6,  in  1782  she  returned  to  it  to  run  a  career  of 
triumph  as  indiBpntably  the  greatest  actress  of  her  time.  The  inlerrening  years  she 
ttad  passed  in  the  exerciae  01  her  art  on  the  stages  Bucc«aEively  of  Binninghaoi,  Han- 
cheater,  York,  and  Batb,  till  the  growth  of  her  proTlnciaJ  reputation  determined  tier 
recall  to  the  metropolis.  In  1784  her  popularity  was  temporarily  obscured  by  a  calumuy 
industriously  circulated,  which  charged  her  with  ungenerous  and  Illiberal  conduct 
toward  certain  of  her  fellow-performers;  but  with  this  trivisl  exception,  till  on  June  29, 
16t3,  in  her  great  ch^'acter  of  Lady  Hacbetb,  she  took  her  leave  of  the  public,  her 
course  was  one  long  scries  of  successes.  Subsequently  she  occasionallv  conaented  to 
reappear  on  the  stage  for  charitable  ends,  or  lo  promote  a  stage  "  benefit  in  which  she 
haa  a  kindly  inter^.     Her  death  took  place  iu  Loodon  on  June  6,  1831. 

As  a  tragic  actress  Mrs.  Siddons  lias  probably  never  been  equaled  In  Great  Britain; 
as  a  woman  she  was  of  unblemished  reputation,  and  enjoyed  llie  respect  ol  all  who 
knew  her.  Bhe  was  the  ornament  of  every  society  inlo  which  she  went,  and  auch  waa 
the  estimation  in  which  she  was  bdd.  that  she  had  access  at  will  lo  almost  soy.  Her 
genius  is  said  to  bare  been  strictly  a  4tage  genius;  elsewhere  she  seems  to  have  been  a 
woman  of  no  extiBordinaiy  parts.  But  she  bad  a  certain  way  of  making  her  mediocri- 
ties imposing.  She  carried  her  tragedy  manners  with  ber  to  tbe  drawing-room  or  the 
dinner-table:  Bcott  has  recorded  the  amusement  with  which  at  Abbotsford  he  heard  bei 
stately  blank  verse  to  tho  domestic :  ^ 

"laAedforvater,  bofl  yon'Te  brought  nwbser;" 
andBiduey  Bmlth  used  lo  say  it  was  never  without  a  certain  awe  that  be  saw  h.«  "«M 
Ikt  poialoBM," 

Sn>E-BOHES  are  enlargementa  situated  above  a  horse's  heels,  resulting  from  the  con- 
version into  bone  of  the  elastic  lateral  cartilages.  Tbey  occur  mostly  in  heavy  draught 
hoiaes  with  upright  psstems,  causing  much  stiftneas,  but,  unlefs  when  of  rapid  growth, 
titUe  lameness.  They  are  treated  at  first  hy  cold  applied  contiuually.  until  heat  and 
tenderness  are  removed,  when  blistering  or  firing  must  be  resorted  to. 

uni^nTtaT.  CLOCK,  a  clock  so  regulated  as  to  indicate  n'dereai  time.  See  Dat.  The 
ddereal  clock  is  a  most  important  tid  to  the  practical  astronomer,  and  Is  one  of  tb« 
indispensable  inatrumeats  of  an  observatory. 

mnCSOOKAPHT  (Or.  tiderot,  iron).  The  name  applied  bv  tbe  inventor,  Mr.  Dyer,  to 
a  process  of  printing  with  compound  iron  (or  rather  steel  plates,  for  they  are  case-hard- 
ened after  engraving)  plates,  instead  of  plain  plates  of  copper  or  steel.  It  is  the  plan 
now  usually  employed  in  printing  baok-notes  in  which  more  than  one  color  la  given. 
The  colored  parts  of  the  design  are  cut  out  ol  the  main  platea,  and  movable  pieces  are 
exactly  fitted  lo,  so  that  tbey  can  be  relmcted  or  puabed  forward  st  will.  They  are 
withdrawn  while  tbe  main  plate  is  receivingiis  ink,  and  they  are  pushed  forward 
beyond  while  receiving  their  supply  of  Ink.  This  being  done  mey  are  brou^t  to  one 
plane,  and  form  a  complete  plate  for  printing  from. 

WmtHOXTLOir,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural  order  tapataeat,  having  evergreea 
leaves  and  axillary  clusters  of  flowers,  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  verv  widely  dis- 
tribnted.  They  are  remarkable  for  the  hardness  ot  their  wood,  which  is  sometimes 
called  iron-wood,  and  is  at  least  in  some  speciea  so  heavy  as  to  sink  in  water. 

■nWWIOK,  Hramv,  M.A.,  was  bom  at  8kipton,  fn  Yortntalre.  In  1888,  and  waa 
educated  at  Rugby  and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  was  Fellow  of  Trinity  College 
from  1858  to  1809  ;  and  Lectorer  from  1809  to  187S,  when  be  was  appointed  Pnelector 
of  Moral  and  Political  PbHoBophy  ;  and  In  I88S  be  waa  appointed  Enightbrtdfre  Pro- 
fesBor  of  Moral  Phfloeophy.  lb.  Sldgwlck  Is  tbe  author  of  works  on  The  Metkodt  ef 
aftifiiandthe  Priucip/ti  of  Politienl  Economy,  Slenumit  qfFolifict  (IBdl).  He  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  promotion  of  the  higher  education  of  women  at  Cambridge,  and  waa 
one  of  the  founders  of  Newnham  college. 

KM  MOEAMlfKD,  1808-78 1  b.  Uoroooo ;  son  of  Abderrahman.  whom  be  aio- 
«Mded  la  18B&  as  emperor  ot  Morocco.  He  was  soon  involved  In  a  war  with  Spidn, 
caused  by  (he  robberka  ot  tbe  Kf  pirstes,  waa  defeated  by  the  Spanish  under  Prim  and 
ODonnell,  and  obliged  to  pay  Spain  an  indemnity  of  20,000.000  piasters.  Hia  intro- 
dwitioD  of  reforma  and  tbe  commercial  concessions  which  be  granted  to  foreignaia 
caosed  several  iDsurrectioos,  in  quelllog  one  of  which  he  lost  bis  life. 

nVLAW  EnXB.    See  Forpabshirb  and  Bibkax. 

■IDMODTH,  a  martlet  t,  and  watering  place  on  tbe  s,  coast  of  Devonshire,  at  the 
month  of  tha  little  river  Sid.  SLdmoutfa  was  a  borough  and  market-town,  governed  by 
a  poTt-i«eve,  atearly  as  tbelSth  century.  It  was  ancientlya  place  oF  some  importance  ae 
a  flabing-town  and  asaport,  but  the  fishery  has  declined,  and  tbe  harbor  is  in  greai 
measure  filled  up  with  sand  and  shingle,  so  that  it  Is  now  accessible  to  small  boats  only. 
Tbe  town  ha>  for  maoy  years  past  been  a  favorite  watering-place,  remarkable  for  th* 
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oill'lDeBs  and  salubrity  of  its  cUrnBtc,  The  hlUs  on  each  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Bid 
rise  to  a  coDsidenble  height,  and,  where  they  termiDatc  on  the  sea  coa«t,  form  bold  and 
lofty  clifts,  e.  and  w.  of  the  town,  known  respectively  aa  SBlcomt>e  hill  and  Uigh  peak, 
about  BOO  ft.  above  lie  Bea.  Owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  valley,  the  town  preaenla 
DO  lai^  frontage  towacd  the  sea;  but  the  esplanade,  protected  by  a  aea  wall  1700  ft.  ia 
length,  built  in  1888  to  stop  the  encroachment  of  the  sea,  forms  M  excellent  promenade. 
Villaa  and  detached  houaes  extend  for  some  distance  inland  up  the  valley  of  the  Sid  on 
both  sides  of  the  stream.  The  town  is  neatly  though  irregularly  built,  lighted  with  gas. 
Mid  paved,  and  contains  baths,  public  rooms,  etc.  Pop^  "91,  8758.  Some  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here.     Sldmouth  gives  the  title  of  viscount  to  the  AddiogtoB 

BIDSET,  Auaxsnon,  grand-nephew  of  the  famous  sir  Philip  Sidney,  was  b.  in  the 

Gil  1022.  He  received  a  careful  education,  and  accompanied  his  father,  the  earl  of 
icester,  to  Denmark  and  France,  whither  the  latter  hao  been  sent  on  embassies.  In 
1S41  he  served  with  some  distinction  against  the  rebels  in  Ireland,  of  which  country  his 
father  was  then  lord-Iieut.  for  the  king.  Bubseauently,  in  104S,  along  with  bis  elder 
brother,  the  viscount  Lisle,  be  crossed  to  England^  ostensibly  to  take  service  under  the 
king,  then  at  war  with  his  parliament.  The  two  brothers,  however,  on  their  arrival, 
Joined  the  parliamentary  forces.  At  the  battle  of  Long  Marelon  Moor,  in  which  he  waa 
sharply  wounded,  Algernon's  courage  and  capacity  were  conspicuous;  and  in  evidence 
cf  the  estimation  in  which  he  came  to  be  held  bv  his  party,  we  And  him,  in  1046,  lienL 
gen.  of  the  horse  in  Ireland,  and  governor  of  Dublin;  and,  subsequeotly,  fn  1647,  after 
receiving  the  thanks  of  the  bouse  of  commons  for  his  services,  appointed  governor  of 
Dover.  The  year  before,  ho  bad  been  returned  to  parliament  as  member  tor  Cardiff. 
In  1048  he  was  one  of  the  judges  at  the  kin^s  trial,  and  though,  for  some  reason  not 
explained,  he  neither  was  present  at  the  paaainr  of  sentence,  nor  signed  the  warrant  of 
execution,  his  general  approval  of  the  proceedings  is  not  doubted.  Be  is  reported  to 
have  afterwanl  spoken  of  the  execution  as  "the  Justest  and  bravest  action  that  ever 
was  done  in  England  or  anywhere  else."  In  principle  a  severe  republican,  he  resented 
the  ursupation  of  power  by  Cromwell,  and  during  the  prolectorate  lived  in  retirement 
at  the  family  seat  of  Penshurst,  in  Eenl,  In  1059,  on  the  meeting  of  the  restored  parlia- 
ment, Sidney  was  again  in  his  phtce.  He  was  nominated  one  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  shortly  after  dispatched  to  Denmark  on  a  political  mission.  After  the  restoration, 
he  lived  precariously  on  the  continent,  Sitting  about  from  place  to  place,  but  in  1677, 
w,  pardon  was  procnred  him  from  Charles  IT.,  and  he  returned  to  his  native  countir. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  still  obdurately  republican  in  his  opinions,  anditisundoubt«d  thathe 
schemed  for  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  and  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  its 
stead ;  for  this  end  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  French  monarch,  and  Uiere  is  evidence  of  hit 
having  been  supplied  with  money  by  Bariilon,  the  French  ambsasador,  Obscurelv  his 
designs  were  suspected,  and  in  June,  1683,  when  the  Rye  house  plot  was  announced,  tho 
opportunity  was  seized  to  get  rid  of  a  man  felt  to  be  dangerous.  Along  with  his  friend 
lord  Russell  and  otiiers,  he  was  arrested,  and  committed  to  Ibe  tower.  On  Nov.  21  he 
was  tried  for  liij^h  treason  before  the  brutal  Jefferies,  and  on  the  merest  mockery  of  evi- 
dence, foimd  guilty,  and  condemned  to  die.  On  Dec,  7  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower  hill 
He  met  bis  death  with  heroic  firmness,  amid  genera!  sympathy  and  indignation.  Ha 
has  ever  since  enjoyed  a  sort  of  canonized  reputation  as  a  patriot  hero  and  martyr,  and 
it  cannot  be  held  undeserved,  narrow  and  impracticable  as  we  roust  admit  bis  views  to 
Lave  been.  In  the  history  and  theory  of  government,  Sidney  was  more  deeply  learned 
than  any  man  of  his  time.  His  DitiouTtei  concerning  Ooixmment  were  first  published 
in  1698;  in  1TD4  another  edition  was  issued,  a  third  appeared  in  1751,  and  the  Fourth  in 
1773.  Sidney's  life  has  been  written  by  S.  W.  Meadley  (Lond.  1818),  Bee  also  BIod- 
cower's  Sidaty  Papen  (Lond.  1818). 

SIDKZT,  Bir  Philip,  the  son  of  sir  Henry  Sidney,  and  Hary,  sister  to  Robert  Dud- 
ley, the  favorite  of  queen  Elizabeth,  was  b.  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  on  Nov.  29,  1S54. 
When  10  years  old,  he  was  sent  to  school  at  Shrewsbury,  whence,  in  1509,  he  went  to 
Christ  church,  Oxford.  From  Oxford  he  passed  to  Cambridge,  which  he  left  with  a  high 
reputation  for  scholarship  and  genera!  ability.  In  1073,  as  the  custom  then  was  tor 
young  men  of  rank,  he  went  abroad  on  his  travels.  He  was  in  Paris  when  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  took  place,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  one  of  its 
victims.  Thereafter,  he  visited  Belgium,  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Italv;  and  in 
1575  he  returned  home,  perfected  in  all  manly  accomplishments.  His  uncle,  Dudley, 
earl  of  Leicester,  was  at  this  time  in  the  zenith  of  his  foriunes,  and  for  Sidney  a  court- 
career  lay  temptingly  open.  As  a  courtier,  his  success  was  great;  and  with  queen 
Elizabeth  he  became,  aod  continued  while  ho  lived,  a  special  favorite.  In  1576,  as  a 
mark  of  her  approval,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  from  which  he 
returned  in  the  course  of  the  year  following.  Shortly  after,  he  had  the  boldness  to 
address  to  the  queen  a  "  remonstrance"  against  her  proposed  nisTiage  with  Henry  duka 
of  Anjou,  a  union  to  which  she  seemed  herself  not  indisposed.'  It  is  significant  of  the 
high  fiivor  in  which  be  was  held  by  her,  that  Elizabeth,  imperious  as  she  was  in  temper, 
and  little  inclined  to  brook  such  interference,  seems  scarcely  at  ^1  to  have  in  tills 
■--'-- -;e  resented  it.    About  this  lime,  a  quarrel  with  the  earl  of  Oxford  led  to  Sidney's 
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aeV  for  the  murlage  of  Lady  Penelope  Devereux,  to  whom  he  had  been  ardently 
attached,  and  who  nguree  as  Uie  Stella  of  his  poems,  by  himself  marryiag  Frances,  the 
daughter  of  sir  FraacEs  WalBJagham.  By  this  lady  he  had  one  daughter,  who  surriTed 
him.  In  the  spring  of  1566  he  is  said  to  have  meditated  sailing  with  sir  Francle 
Drake  in  an  expedition  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  'Wml  Indies,  but  to  have  been 
eipresB);  forbidden  by  Bliaibeth,  on  a  ground  of  anxiety  "lest  she  should  lose  the  jewel 
of  her  domiDions,"  It  does  not  seem  nicely  consistent  with  this  pretty  story,  that  later 
in  the  same  year  she  appointed  him  goTemor  of  Fluahing,  whither  be  went  to  lake  part  in 
the  war  then  being  waged  between  ner  allies,  the  Hollanders,  and  the  Spanish.    As  it 

Eroded,  she  thus  sent  him  to  hia  death.  At  the  battle  of  Zutphen,  in  Oclderland,  after 
ehaTJng  with  conspicuous  gallantry,  and  having  a  horse  killed  under  him,  he  received 
a  masket-shot  in  the  thigh,  and  after  lingering  for  some  days  in  great  suffering,  he  died 
at  Ambcim  on  Oct.  7,  1586,  in  the  83d  year  oi  his  age.  A  beautiml  trait  of  humanity  is 
recorded  of  him  as  he  was  being  bove  wounded  from  the  field.  He  complained  griev- 
ously of  thirst,  and  a  bottle  of  water  was  procured  for  him,  from  which,  a*  he  was  about 
to  drink,  be  was  touched  by  the  wistful  look  up  at  it  of  a  mortally  wounded  soldier,  who 
lay  close  by,  and  taking  it  untoeted  from  his  tii»,  be  banded  it  lo  hie  fellow  in  need,  with 
the  words:  "Thy  necessity  is  yet  greater  than  mine."  The  estimation  in  which  Sidney 
was  held  by  his  countrymen  was  shown  in  the  passion  of  grief  with  which  the  news  of  his 
death  was  received.  His  body  was  brought  to  England,  and  after  lying  for  some  time  in 
Stale,  was  buried  with  great  solemnity  In  the  old  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  a  general 
mourning  on  the  occasion  being  observed  throughout  the  country.  The  universitiea 
issued  three  voltunes  of  elegies  on  his  death,  and  Bpenser,  in  his  Atlrop/itl,  mourned  for 
the  loss  of  one  who  as  a  friend  had  been  dear  lo  him. 

The  love  and  admiration  which  Sidney  won  from  his  contemporaries  was  mainly 
a  tribute  to  Ibe  singular  beauty  of  his  character.  His  short  life  was  illustrated  by 
no  brilliant  achievement ;  and  liis  literary  genius,  though  true  and  exquisite  in  its  kind. 
would  scarcely  of  itself  have  sufflced  to  account  for  the  fervor  of  regard  he  inspired. 
But  the  purity  and  nobility  of  his  nature,  and  the  winning  courtesies  in  which  its 
gentle  magnanimity  expressed  itself,  took  captive  all  hearts  while  he  lived,  and  have 
dnce  kept  sweet  lus  memory.  "Sublimely  mild,  a  spirit  without  spot,"  he  lives  in 
the  history  of  his  country  as  a  rare  and  finished  type  of  English  character,  in  which 
die  antique  honor  of  chivalry  is  seen  shading  into  the  graces  of  the  modern  gentleman. 
His  Aroadia,  overrun  as  it  is  witli  the  fantastic  aSectetions  of  the  time,  may  still  be  rec- 
ognized by  the  reader  who  has  patience  to  peruse  it,  as  a  work  of  indisputable  genius, 
flushed  with  the  lighte  of  a  flne  imagination,  and  in  Its  purity  and  tenderness  of  seu- 
tlment,  giving  an  authentic  reflex  of  the  lovely  moral  nature  of  the  writer.  His  other 
chief  work,  the  DtfeTite  of_  FoeiU.  published  in  1595,  after  all  that  has  since  been  written 
in  the  way  of  philosophical  exposition  on  this  and  cognate  subjects,  will  even  now 
'     '        '  ■  ■'      ■'   -  "' '--      "--y  ofhi-  -'- 


be  found  to  repay  the  attention  of  tbe  reader.  Many  ofbis  shorter  poems,  more  espe- 
cially some  of  his  sonnets,  are  also  of  rare  merit.  See  Fulke  Qreville's  biography  of 
Sidney,  Zbuch'smcnoira  of  Sidney  (1808),  and  H.  R.  Voi.  BoMzae's  Memoirs  of  Sir  Pb&ip 
Sidney  (1862). 

BXniTZT  snSBEX  COLLEOE,  Cambridge,  was  founded  in  1598  hy  lady  Frances 
Sidney,  countess  of  £ssez,  or  rather  by  her  executors,  in  obedience  to  the  Instructions 
of  her  will.  They  obtained  of  queen  Elizabeth  a  mortmain  for  the  purpose,  and  pur- 
chased of  Trinity  college  the  site  of  the  ancient  convent  of  FraDciscans,  or  Gray  friars. 
There  are  10  fellowships. 

n'DOV  (Hebr,  Zidon.  perhaps  "flEhing-place").  anciently,  a  city  of  Phenicia,  situated 
on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat.  88°  84'  G'  n.,  45  m.  s.  of  Bervtus.  It  was 
built  on  a  rising  mound,  protected  by  the  sea  on  the  n,  and  w ;  while  the  Dcd  of  a  river 
formed  a  natural  fosse  to  the  s,,  and  the  high  hills  shielded  it  to  the  e. ;  a  double 
harbor  gave  shelter  to  its  ships  both  in  summer  and  winter.  It  soon  rose,  both  by 
Its  exceptional  position  and  the  daringand  enterprising  character  of  its  Inhabitants,  to 
the  highest  rank  among  the  cities  of  Phenicia  (q.v.),  so  that  the  whole  country  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  Sidon,  "  the  great,"  "  the  metropolis."    The  extensive 

-ce  of  Sidon  is  well  known  from  ancient  authorities.     Its  colonies  extended  over 

it  of  Asia  Minor  and  tbe  adjacent  islands,  the  coast  of  Thrace  and  Eubcea,  and 
even  some  parte  of  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  tbe  coast  of  Cornwall  and  tbe  Baltic  shores, 
the  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and,  in  fact,  nearly  tbe  whole  of  the  ancient  world. 
Hieir  manufactures  of  glass  and  linen,  purple  dye  and  perfumes,  were  sources  of 
onbounded  wealth :  and,  whether  they  were  the  skillful  workers,  or  merely  the  exporters 
and  traders  of  those  "  divine"  works  in  gold  and  silver,  ivory  and  bronze,  which 
were  tbe  marvel  of  both  Greeks  and  Hebrews,  so  much  seems  certain,  that  they  man- 
aged to  be  considered  unanimously  the  most  skilful  workmen  of  their  time.  Although 
one  of  the  cities  assigned  to  the  Israelites  by  Joshua,  It  never  In  reality  belonged  to  them, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  was  every  now  aud  then  in  arms  against  them,  eitlier  singly,  or  In 
le^oe  with  some  of  their  deadliest  enemies,  and  even  subjugated  them  for  a  time. 
After  being  conquered  itself  by  'tjn,  the  daughter-city,  it  attempted  to  throw  off  the 
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yoko  M  the  Invasion  of  Phoenicia  by  StislniBneiier,  lo  whidi  king  it  mirrendered 
Under  Aagymn,  CbaldeitD,  aod  Persian  dominaCioQ,  it  retidiied  a  kind  of  independence 
for  its  int«rniil  afFaira,  and  under  ttie  Persians,  actuallj  reached  ita  highest  prosperitj. 
But  an  unauccesaful  revolt  agunst  that  power,  under  Ochug,  ended  in  ita  temporM; 
ruin  (8St  B.C.).  Bpeedily  retnult  and  rep«opled,  it  opened  ita  gates  to  Alexander  Uts 
Great  (888  B.O.),  and  from  that  time  fortJi  it  fell  Bucceasivelj  into  the  hands  of  Syrian, 
Greek,  and  Soman  nilera.  Duriiu  part  of  the  lltb  and  18th  centurleR,  it  again  became 
an  Important  place  of  commerce;  but  mlaruleand  violence  put  an  end  to  it«  rielnsproa- 
perlty,  and  the  number  of  !t»  inliBblMnta  has  sunk  to  about  10,000.  There  it  BtiU  tome 
trade  la  silk,  goatskins,  oil  raga,  tobacco,  and  fruit.     It  Is  now  called  Saida,  occnpies  a 

5 lace  iomewbat  to  the  w.  of  the  ancient  city,  and  belongs  to  the  Turkish  pashallc  of 
.ere.  In  1887, 22  sarcophagi  of  magnificent  woilonanship  were  discovered  In  the  nelgb- 
iMrhood.    See  Phknicia. 

BU^BHSVBSBV  (Seven  Caatlee),  the  Oennan  name  of  the  Ansttian  principality  of 
Transylvania  (q.v.). 

SIZ'BKirGEBIItQZ,  a  collection  of  conical  beigUts  In  Bbenlsh  PrURsla,  on  the  right 
ttank  of  the  Rhine,  about  22  m.  above  Cologne.  The  highest  of  the  peaks  la  the  Dra- 
chenfela  (q.v.),  1065  ft.  high. 

SIX80U),  Eabl  Thzodob  Esiist  ton,  a  distinguished  physiologist  and  zoolo^at, 
b.  In  Wiirzburg,  Feb.  16,  1801.  Be  was  educated  at  Gottlngen  and  Berlin,  became, 
in  1836,  director  of  the  lylng-In-hospltal  at  Dantsle,  In  1840  prof essor  of  physiology  at 
ErWgen,  In  1845  at  Freiburg,  In  18fiO  at  Breslau,  and  in  1863 'professor  of  phyalolaar 
and  comparative  anatomy,  and  later  of  zoology,  at  Mnnich.  His  researches  la  the  field 
of  protozoa,  the  development  of  medttta,  and  natural  history  of  tape-worms,  are  particu- 
larly valuable.  His  writings  Include:  Observafionet  de  Salamandrit  et  TriloTubia  (1828); 
Lehrbueh  tUr  verglddieaden  Analani-it  der  tirirbelloten  Tiere  (1848) ;  fiber  die  Band-  vnd  Bla- 
itauriirmer  (1854) ;  Die  SSttwagserStckt  van  MiUtlevropa  (186^) ;  and  many  others.  SlcboU 
died  at  Uunlch,  April  7,  188C. 

BUBOIS,  Philipp  Fbahz  von,  a  noted  German  naturalist;  b.  in  WOraburg,  Feb. 
17,  1706.  After  studying  medicine  and  natural  sciences  at  Wurzburg,  he  went,  In  1822, 
to  Batavla  as  Dutch  sanitair  officer,  and  the  following  year  to  Japan,  as  attach^.  In  1S2S 
he  was  at  Yeddo,  but  was  forced  to  leave,  owing  to  an  Infringement  of  court  etiquette, 
and  in  1830  returned  to  Holland.  During  the  years  1S6&-^,  be  was  again  in  Japan, 
after  which  he  returned  to  his  birthplace,  and  died  In  Munich,  Oct.  IS,  1866.  Bis 
valuable  collections  in  the  fields  of  ethnography  and  natural  history  are  preserved  lo  the 
museum  at  Leyden.  His  published  works  include :  Kippim ;  AtcMv  tur  SatJtrtSitmg  om 
Japan  (1832-61);  Fawia  Japanica  (1833-51);  Flora  Japonua  (183C-70);  Bjhiiothtea  Japontica 
(1833-^1);  and  many  other  works  relating  to  Japan. 

BIEDL'OE,  a  government  In  w.  Bnsslan  Poland,  bounded  on  the  n.e.  and  e.  by  the 
Bug  river;  5535  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '94,  752,153. 

sues  (Fr.  a  seat,  a  sitting  down)  Is  the  sitting  of  an  army  before  a  hostile  town  or  for- 
tress with  the  Intention  of  capturing  It.  If  a  fortress  of  great  strength  has  to  be  reduced, 
and  If  the  force  of  the  enemy  In  the  vicinity  has  been  either  subdued  or  held  in  check 
by  a  covering  army,  the  place  Is  at  once  Invested  on  all  sides  by  rapid  movements.  ThU 
step  constitutes  merely  ablockade;  and  If  time  be  of  little  importance,  Is  a  sufficient  opei^ 
ation,  for  hunger  must  sooner  or  later  cause  the  fortress  to  surrender;  but  if  more  ener- 
getlc  measures  are  required,  the  actual  siege  must  be  prosecuted.  Advantage  is  taken  of 
any  hidden  ground  to  eatablUh  the  park  of  artillery  and  the  engineers'  park ;  or  if  there 
be  none,  these  parks  have  to  be  placed  out  of  range.  The  l^esleging  force  is  now 
encamped  just  beyond  the  reach  or  the  guns  of  the  fortress;  and  their  object  is  to  get 
over  the  intervening  ground  and  into  the  works  without  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  con- 
centrated fire  of  the  numerous  pieces  which  the  defenders  can, bring  lo  bear  on  every 
part.  With  this  view,  the  place  is  approached  by  a  series  of  zigzag  trenches  so  pointed 
that  they  cannot  be  cnflladod  by  any  guns  In  the  fortress.  In  onier  to  accommodate  the 
forctes  necessary  to  protect  the  workers,  the  trenches  at  certain  Intervals  are  cut  laterally 
for  a  great  length,  partly  encircling  the  place,  and  affording  safe  room  for  a  large  force 
with  ample  battering  material.  These  are  called  pamUeit,  and  they  are  generally  thica 
in  number.  The  distance  of  the  first  parallel  wilt  increaee  as  smail-arms  become  more 
deadly:  but  with  the  old  sraooth-bore  muskets  it  was  usual  to  break  ground  at  600  yards 
from  the  covered  way  of  tlio  fortress,  while  at  Sevastopol  ground  was  broken  at  S.OOO 
yards,  and  In  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Qermans  Ihe  lines  were  begun  at  least  4  m. 
from  the  dty.  The  locality  of  the  parallel  being  decided  on,  a  strong  body  of  men  is 
sent  to  the  Eipot  aoon  after  ul^tfall.  The  attention  of  the  garrison  is  distracted  by  false 
alarms  In  other  directions.  Balf  the  men  arc  armed  capA-ple,  and  lie  down  before  tlM 
proposed  parallel;  while  the  other  half,  bearing  each  pick  and  shovel,  and  two  empty 
gabtons,  prepare  for  work.  Each  man  deposits  the  gabions  where  the  parapet  of  the 
trencb  should  be.  Be  then  dies  down  behind  them,  llling  the  gabions  with  the  earth 
dug  out;  and,  after  they  are  filled,  throwing  it  over  them,  to  widen  and  heighten  the 
parapet.  Before  daylight  the  worldng-psrty  is  expected  to  liave  formed  aufflcient  cover 
to  conceal  themselves  and  the  troops  protecting  them.  During  the  day,  Ihey — being 
Eoncealcd  from  the  garrison — widen  ana  complete  their  parallel,  making  It  of  dimensions 
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sufficient  to  allow  of  wagona  ftod  bodies  of  troops  wltli  guns  passing  along.  During  the 
same  night,  other  parties  wiU  have  1>een  at  vork  at  zigzags  of  approach  from  the  depots 
out  of  range  lo  tlie  first  parallel,  which  zigzags  will  be  probably  aot  less  than  1000  yards 
in  length.    As  a  rule  the  defenaers  will  not  expend  smmunitiou  on  tbe  first  iwrallul.  for 

its  exU'iit  (often  Beveral 
miles)  will  runder  the 
r  probability  of  doiug  ma- 
terial damage  exlreniely 
small.  For  this  rcuson 
also,  the  diiilcu>iouB  of 
Uie  parapet  and  its  solid- 
ity are  of  far  less  import- 
ance in  the  Urst  paivUel 
UisQ  in  tlie  more  ndvanc- 
Rd  works  of  attack.  Tbe 
first  parallel,  AAA,  % 
1,  being  completed,  ibe 
engipeera  select  points 
near  it-s  eitremitius,  at 
_    .  which  tliey  erect  breast- 

ria.l.-SkKs'WcKta.  works,     B.B,    to    cover 

bodies  of  cavalry,  who  are  kept  at  hand  to  resist  sorties  from  llie  garrison.  The 
length  of  the  parallel  is  usually  made  sufficient  to  embrace  all  the  works  of  two  l>a.stion3 
at  least.  Sites  are  then  chosen  for  batteries,  C,C,  which  are  built  up  of  fascines,  gabions, 
sandbags,  and  earth.  They  are  placed  at  points  in  the  paniUcl  formed  by  the 
prolongation  of  the  several  faces  of  the  bastions.  lavellns,  and  other  works  of 
the  fortress,  which  faces  the  batteries  are  severally  intended  to  enfilade  by  a 
ricochet  fire.  Other  batteries  will  be  formed  for  a  vertical  Are  of  mortars  and 
shell-guns.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  traverses  on  the  hostile  ramparts 
will  5e  destroyed,  the  guns  dismountea,  and  tbe  defenders  dispersed,  before  the  final 
approaches  brmg  the  assailants  to  the  covered  way.  The  sappers  will  now  commence 
their  advance  towaiil  the  points,  or  salient  angles,  of  the  two  bastions  to  be  attacked. 
If,  however,  the  trench  were  cut  Htralgbl  toward  the  fortress,  its  ^ns  could  easily 
destroy  tbe  workmen  and  enfilade  the  approach.  To  prevent  this,  it  is  cut  in  short 
zigzags — as  at  D — the  direction  always  being  to  a  point  a  few  yards  beyond  the  outmost 
flankmg  works  of  the  garrison.  The  side  of  each  trench  nearest  the  fortress  is  protected 
by  gabions  and  sandbags,  as  in  the  case  of  the  paralleL  At  Inl«rvals,  short  spurs  of 
trench,  incipient  parallels,  are  cut,  as  at  E,  lo  contain  small-arms-men,  lo  act  as  guards 
to  the  sappers.  The  second  parallel  is  about  SOO  yards  from  the  enemy's  wor^  and 
has  to  bo  more  strongly  formed  than  the  first.  It  often  terminates  in  a  rcboubt,  P,  to 
bold  some  light  artiltery  and  a  strong  force  of  infantry,  who  could  assail  any  sortie  in 
flank;  or  it  may  run  into  Uie  first  parallel,  as  G,  giving  easier  access  for  troops  than 
through  the  sigrags.  The  second  parallel  is  revetted  with  sandbags,  in  which  loopholes 
are  left  for  musketry.  After  passing  the  second  parallel,  the  angles  of  the  zig7A,gs 
became  more  acute,  to  prevent  enfilading.  At  about  ino  yards,  certain  d em i -parallels, 
H,  are  cut,  and  armed  with  howilr«r  batteries,  to  clear  the  covered-way,  while  riflemen 
also  act  from  It.  The  third  parallel  is  at  the  foot  of  the  glacis,  Theocc  the  place,  after 
being  sufficiently  ballered,  is  taken  by  a  storming-party,  who  make  Ibeir  way  over  the 
^ads,  or  tbe  covered-way  is  topped  by  the  double  sap.  which  is  a  safer  plan  for  tbe 
army  generally,  though  much  more  deadly  to  tbe  sappers.  Wlien  the  crest  of  tha 
covered-way  has  thus  been  reached,  batteries  of  heavy  artillery  will  be  there  established, 
for  tbe  purpose  of  breaching  the  walls  of  the  ravelin  and  bastion;  while  at  tbe  same 
time  miners  will  first  seek  to  destroy  the  defenders'  counter-mines  (which  would  other- 
wise be  likely  to  send  these  batteries  into  the  air),  and  then  will  excavate  a  tunnel  to  the 
ditch,  at  tbe  foot  of  the  counterscarp.  If  the  branch  b^comea  practicable,  a  atorming- 
Mrtv  will  emerge  from  tliis  tunnel  or  gallery,  and  seek  to  carry  the  opposite  work  by 
hard  fighting.  If  inner  works  still  subsist,  which  would  tear  assailants  to  pieces,  the 
double  sap  may  be  continued  across  the  ditch,  if  a  dry  ditch,  right  up  Uie  breach,  that 
counter- batteries  may  be  formed.  If  the  ditch  be  wet,  means  must  be  adopted  for  a 
causeway  or  a  bridge.  By  these  means,  however  obstinate  may  be  the  defense,  If  the 
besieging  force  be  sufficiently  strong,  and  aid  do  not  arrive  from  without,  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  attack  becomes  certain,  Yauban  mised  attack  to  a  superiority  aboi'c 
defense,  first,  by  the  introduction  of  ricochet  fire,  which  sweeps  a  whole  line;  and 
■econdly,  by  originating  parallels.  Before  his  time  the  whole  attack  was  conducted  by 
zigzae  approaches;  in  which  the  troops  actually  in  front  could  be  but  few,  and  were 
therefore  unable  to  withstand  strong  sorties  of  tbe  garrison,  who,  in  conseijuence. 
frequently  broke  out  and  destroyed  tlie  works  of  the  besiegers,  rendering  a  siege  an 
operation  of  a  most  uncertain  character.  During  the  civil  war,  the  following  important 
siege  operations  occurred  :  the  investment  of  YorktowD  by  the  army  and  Gen.  MtClelian, 
wUcb  occupied  the  mouth  of  April.  1842,  the  position  being  evacuated  May  3 ;  the 
siege  of  Ch^lcston,  8.  C.,  whicb  conthiued  at  intervals  during  the  war,  until  Its  evacua- 
tion by  the  confederates  in  Feb.,  1H65,  aft«r  the  capture  of  Culumbia  by  Oen.  Slieruian  - 
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the  movement  against,  And  siege  of,  Corintli,  Uiaa.,  April  16-Hay  SO,  IBQl;  Blege  of 
'EnoxTille,  Tenii.,  by  Gen.  Longstreet  Ixk  Dec.,  1S61;  dege  of  AtUnU,  Qa.,  Julv£3- 
Sept.  1,  1864,  by  Gen.  Sbennan;  operations  against  Vicksbnrg,  May-Jnly,  1863,  bj 
G^.  Grant,  resoltlng  in  Ita  Burrender  July  4;  siege  of  Peteiabutg,  Va.,  June,  IBM- 
April,  1886. 

SIBSE-AKULIiEKT  U  heavy  ordnance  need  for  battering  purposes,  and  of  too  weighty 
a  chaiact«r  to  take  the  field. 

nS'OEir,  a  manufacturing  t.  of  PmHia,  in  Westphalia,  stands  on  the  Sl^,  47  m.  s.e. 
of  Cologne.  In  169fi  It  had  19,303  inhabitants,  who  are  engaged  in  manofactmlng 
leather,  cotton,  and  woolen  goods.  Siegen  is  also  uld  to  produce  the  best  Iron  In  the 
w.  of  Germany.  In  the  Ticlnity  are  numerous  iron  mines  and  smelting  fumacea.  Its 
iron  and  steel  wares  are  noted.  There  are  Iron,  copper,  and  sulphnret  of  lead  and  zinc 
mines  in  the  vicinity, 

BIBQ^BIED.    See  KtBKLTiirasiiuED. 

BIBICEirB,  Eknkt  Wesneb  voir,  b.  at  Lenthe,  near  Hanover,  In  1816.  Hens 
educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  Lilbeck  and  In  the  school  of  artillery  and  engineering  of 
Berlin,  and  entered  the  Prussian  arm;  as  an  artillery  officer  in  1638,  He  studied 
chemistry  and  electro-magnetism,  and  invented  a  process  for  electro-plating  in  1841.  He 
was  the  first  to  explode  a  submarine  mine  by  electricitv  (1648).  After  IS4D  he  was  en< 
gaoed  Id  the  establishment  of  telegraph  lines,  particularly  through  Bussla,  Brazil,  Spain, 
and  northern  Germany.  Hla  researches  in  electricity  resulted  in  discoveries  and  Im- 
provements of  great  value,  one  of  which  was  the  determining  of  the  locations  of  Injuries 
In  BUbmened  cables,  and  also  of  charging  them  In  order  to  reduce  the  disturbing 
influence  of  induced  currents.     He  d.  In  18®. 

aiSMSSt,  Eahi.  Wilhblu  (I 
ceding,  b.  at  Lenthe,  near  Hanover,  182S.    He  was  e  .    ..    ^._,     .. 

London  in  1813,  and  founded  there  in  1858  a  branch  of  the  Berlin  establishment,  mak- 
ing telegraph  InstrumentA  at  Woolwich,  and  having  steel  works  at  Landore  in  Wales. 
He  was  the  author  of  numerous  inventions,  of  wl&b  the  principal  are  a  process  of 
"anaslatic  printing;"  a  chronometric  governor  for  controlling  the  motion  of  astronomi- 
cal  InetrumeDls;  a  regenerator  for  recovering  the  heat  emitted  at  the  CKbaust  port  ol 
caloric  engines;  a  water-meter  extensively  used  in  Europe;  (in  connection  with  hi* 
hrother  Frederidi)  a  regenerating  gas  furnace  for  tbe  production  of  high-nualitj  steel, 
and  a  rotary  furnace  for  making  iron  and  steel  direct  from  the  ore.  He  was  ajso 
connected  with  telegraph  enpneering,  from  1848.  He  was  author  of  On  a  Bega^ 
traliM  Obndmter  iiSSO):  On  Vi£  Omtcmoni^  Seat  into  Meehanieai  Bfeett  (ISSS);  Oai 
&generatir>e  SUam-Ehimm  (1666);  and  On  the  Trureate  of  Me/iriud  BetManet  in  Cm- 
duetcri,  vntA  Siie  of  Temperaiwre,  and  itt  ap^iealion  to  the  Meaturt  of  Ordinary  and 
S^maee  Tamperalare  (1871).  HewasD.c.i.  of  Oxford,  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  society,  and 
a  member  of  all  the  great  tccbaological  and  scientiflc  bodies  of  England  and  Uie  con- 
tinent of  Europe.    He  d.  1883. 

■HFEIETIOZ,  Henrtb,  The  greatest  living  Polish  novelist,  bora  In  1846,  at  Vola 
Orkzeiska,  In  Kuaslan  Poland,  and  edncated  at  the  university  of  Warsaw.  In  1872  lio 
published  bis  first  story,  Ifom^iia  PnpKti  in  Ait  own  Countrj/,  which  was  favorably 
received.  Four  years  later  he  visited  America  and  his  American  letters  published 
In  the  Warsaw  Oatela  PoMa,  under  the  pseudonym  of  "Utvos,"  were  widely  lead. 
He  has  since  written  a  long  series  of  novels,  which  have  given  him  an  luternsUonal 
reputation,  and  have  l>een  widely  translated.  The  following  have  appeared  In  English; 
IVi:k  Firi  and  Samrdi  Tht  Deluge;  Pan  Michael;  fVUhmUl^gma;  Qao  VadUl ;  ^tlM 
Merrii,  and  clhtr  Storiet ;   Ymdco  A»  iftuidan,  and  othtr  Storia. 

SXEVFA,  a  citv  of  central  Italy,  90  m.  s.  of  Florence  by  r^way.  Pop.  '96,  £9,800. 
It  is  situated  on  turee  little  hills,  separated  from  each  other  by  three  valleys,  and  higher 
than  the  other  hills  surrounding  them.  Its  climate  is  on  this  acconnt  very  salubrious, 
notwithstanding  the  deficiency  of  water  caused  by  its  elevated  position;  to  remedy 
which,  subterranean  aqueducts  had  been  excavated,  6  m.  in  length,  some  of  them 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  Boman  dominion.  Its  environs  are  not  dutiful,  consisting 
of  naked  clay  hills,  capped  with  sandstone,  but  the  city  Is  surrounded  by  trees  ana 
avenues,  which  have  a  fine  effect.  Tbe  handsome  square.  Piazza  del  Campa,  is  one  of 
tbe  Qnest  In  Italy.  Eleven  streets  lead  out  of  it,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  handsome 
buildings.  In  this  square  there  is  also  the  famous  tower  called  the  Mangia,  S3( 
ft.  high;  there  are  also  other  towers  here  and  there,  seen  from  a  great  dlatancfr— 
remnants  of  the  InhabitaittB  of  tbe  feudal  lords.  The  streets  are  narrow,  some  paved 
with  tesselated  bricks,  and  others  flagged.  There  are  many  ancient  Gothic  palaces,  not 
remarkably  handsome.  In  the  Piazza  del  Campo  stands  the  Faiaiso  Pubbiico,  bnllt  in 
the  13th  c.  In  which  there  are  magnlflceT)t  rooms,  and  paintings  by  eminent  artists. 
Sienna  lias  a  fine  cathedral,  erected,  it  is  said,  on  the  loundatfons  of  tlie  temple  of 
Minerva,  begun  In  1069;  the  facade  built  in  the  13th  century.  It  Is  faced  with  red,  black 
and  white  marble,  and  Is  covered  with  ornaments  and  sculptures.  The  pavement  is  of 
marble  tesselated,  representing  many  biblical  subjects.  In  the  different  chapela,  and  in 
the  baptistery,  there  are  frescoes,  paintings,  and  statues,  by  a  number  of  distlnguisbed 


mutera.  Tbe  other  chiirches  are  blao  rich  In  works  of  art.  Huiy  fine  patntings  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  church  of  St.  Augustine  and  other  churches,  and  in  many  private  palaces. 
Sienna  is  an  archiepiscopal  see.  The  Slennese  are  sfneulariy  industrious,  and  have 
numerous  manufactories  of  cloth  and  woolen,  silk  and  linen  stuffs,  o(  felt  and  straw 
bats,  and  of  furniture.  There  are  marble  quarries  In  tbe  neizhborhood.  There  Is  » 
unlverallj,  founded  In  1321,  famous  especially  as  a  school  of  medicine,  which  has  upward 
of  100  students.    The  Italian  spoken  at  Sienna  Is  reckoned  among  the  purest. 

Bienna  waa  founded  as  a  Roman  colony  in  the  time  of  Jullua  Csear,  under  the  name 
of  Sena,  or  Bona  Julia.  There  are  no  remains  of  antiquity ;  and  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  t>een  a  place  of  any  conaequence  until  the  middle  ages,  when  it  became  one  of  tho 
powerful  city  republics  of  Italy.  It  embraced  the  G-hibeliine  cause,  and  in  conjunction 
with  th«  forces  of  Pisa,  defeated  tbe  Tuscan  Guelfs,  In  the  memorable  little  of  Monte 
Aperto  (1S60).  At  the  height  of  its  greatness  it  is  said  to  have  contained  800,000' 
Inhabitants.  Bienna  prodncedn  "achool"  of  attiBts,  of  whom  the  most  distinguished 
names  are  Guido  da   Bicna,   Simone  Memmi,    Boaoma,   Beccafuml,  and   Baluassaro 

nsnrA  EAXTH.    See  BoBNT  Beenk^ 

kFRait.*  B  name  applied  in  Bpoin,  and  in  countries  in 
has  prevailed,  to  a  ridge  of  mountains.  The  word  means 
nolcaed  or  saw-like  sky-line  of  certain  mountain-ranges, 

n.c.  CallfomiH,  adjoining  Nevada  o 

.   (OOsq.m.;  pop.'»0,BOai,chIrfyof  i .       . 

The  surface  is  mountainous,  ae  the  county  lies  among  the  peaks  of  the  Blorra  Nevada, 
of  which  some  are  from  6,000  to  8,000  ft,  high.  Tbe  climate  is  seTere;  and  but  a  small 
part  of  the  surface  suited  for  agriculture.  Qold  ia  found  In  large  quantities,  and  there 
are  6  quartz-mills,     Co,  seat,  Dawnieville. 


„A  LEOn  (Mountain  of  the  Lion),  a  British  colonial  settlement  on  the  Bierra 

Leone  coast,  western  Africa,     The  settlement  consisto  chiefly  of  a  peninsula,  about  iiS 
m.  long,  from  n.  to  s.,  and  13  m,  broad;  but  several  islets,  aa  the  isles  de  Lews  and  the 


Banana  islands  belong  to  It  Area,  according  to  latest  returns,  IB.OOO  sq.m. ;  popnla- 
*ion,  *91,  160,000,  but  of  Sierra  Leone  proper  In  that  year,  the  population  was  reported 
o  be  74,835,  of  whom  2-24  were  whites,  chiefly  of  English  birth,     la  1S88  Great  Britain 


annexed  an  additional  strip  of  territory,  extending  from  Sherboro  to  near  the  Liberian 
hoi-Jers.  Along  the  coast  stretches  a  belt  of  rich  low-lying  luid,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
colony  there  are  fertile  tracts;  but  the  interior  is  a  mass  of  rugged  mountains,  with  a 
gi^nerally  barren  soil.  The  climate  Is  humid  and  unhealthy— the  wet  season,  lasting 
from  May  to  November,  being  specially  pestilential.  Tropical  fruits  and  plants  grow 
luxuriantly  in  the  more  favorable  regions,  and  coffee,  sugar,  Indigo,  and  cotton  have 
been  introduced  by  the  British.  In  1895  the  exports  amounted  to  £4(2,(104,  the  chief 
articles  being  gold,  benn!  seed,  ground-nuts,  palm-oil,  bides,  palm-nuts,  kola  nuts.  India- 
rubber  and  copal.  In  the  same  year  the  imports  amounted  to  £427,331,  and  tbe  chief 
articles  were  cotton  goods  {nearly  oue-half  of  the  whole  value),  gunpowder,  ready-made 
apparel,  hardware,  tobacco,  and  mm.  The  revenue  In  ISO.')  amounted  to  £97,851,  and 
tbe  expenditure  to  £90,690.  Tbe  public  debt  of  Sierra  Leone  (1895)  waa  a  loan  of 
£50,000,  payable  1896-08.  The  colony  Is  ruled  by  a  crown-appointed  governor,  assisted 
by  a  council.  In  186B  Sierra  I..eone,  the  Gambia,  the  Gold  Coast,  and  Lagos  were 
placed  under  one  general  government,  to  be  called  the  "government  of  the  west  Afrleaa 
aettlementa." 

The  setileraent  of  Bierra  Leone  was  established  In  1787,  when  470  destitute  negroes 
were  removed  to  It  from  London  by  a  body  of  phlinnthropists  ;  and  1196  negroes  were 
sent  to  it  from  Nova  Scotfa — the  climate  o[  which  had  proved  too  severe  for  them— In 
1790.  The  population  was  also  incressed  by  other  bands  of  people  of  color;  and  after 
the  abolition  of  tbe  slave  trade  In  1807,  the  slaves  captured  by  British  cruisers  were  put 
ashore,  and  selticd  here.  In  1830  the  settlement  contained  only  la.OOO  inhabitants,  or 
lew  than  a  sixth  of  Its  present  population.    Capital,  Freetown  ;  pop.  -ei,  80,033. 

flIZSRA  ItADBi,  a  name  .civen  to  central  portions  of  the  great  chain  of  Cordllleraa 
or  Rocky  mountains.  In  Mexico,  from  lat.  19°  to  25°  n.,  and  in  New^  Mexico,  to  tha 
grent  western  range,  from  lat.  84°  to  38°  north.  These  ranges,  but  partially  explored, 
contain  some  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in  tlie  world. 

intBllA  TtOBXXk,  a  mountain- range  in  Spain,  on  the  eouthem  border  of  New  Cas- 
tile, and  between  the  modem  provinces  of  Ciudad  Real  and  Jaen.  It  separates  the 
upper  portions  of  the  basina  of  the  Ouadlana  on  the  n. ,  and  of  the  Guadalquivir  on  tbe 
■.,  and  rises  in  Its  highest  point  to  5,500  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  Don  Quixote,  and  is  tbe  scene  of  many  of  tlie  incidents  therein  deacribed. 

WKHTtA  HXTA'OA  [Snowg  Bange).  a  mountain  range  of  Spain  In  Andalusia. 
extending  e.  from  Padul.  12  m.  s.  of  Granada,  to  the  frontiers  of  the  modem  province 
of  Almeria.  is  75  m.  in  length,  from  SO  to  80  m.  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of 
upward  of  1000  aq  miles.    It  Is  continued  on  tbe  n.c.  by  tbe  Bierra  de  la  IMIabras,  and 
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OQ  all  matters  social  and  polilical  which  irere  prepariue  the  French  revolution; 
1,  in  1789,  the  Btates-s^neml  were  summoned,  he  issued  his  famous  pomdilet, 
}u'ett-ee  qjiele  TienKtatf    Tliia  work,  which  daimed  for  the  people  political 


forms  ft  portion  of  the  mtenbed  betireen  the  stresmB  that  flow  into  th«  Heditemuieui 
and  thoae  that  flow  Into  the  Atlantic.  The  peah  of  Mulhacen  reachea  a  height  of 
11,420  ft.,  and  Is  tbe  bteheit  sammEt  not  only  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  bat  of  the 
whole  of  Europe  w.  of  the  Alpe.  The  peak  of  Teleta  It  11,387  ft.  high.  The  nitge 
Rceiveg  its  name  from  the  perpetual  snow  which  covers  the  highest  snmmlls. 

nZBXA  nVASA,  a  nnge  of  mountains  In  California,  forming  a  portion  of  its  east- 
ern boundary,  is  the  source  of  a  multitude  of  rivere,  which  sweU  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin.  Tbe  raoge  extends  from  n.w.  to  s,e.  460  miles,  and  is  united  U>  the  Coast 
range,  which  nins  parallel  with  tbe  Pacific,  by  mouut  San  Bernardino.  Among  the 
higher  pealfs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  are  mounts  Whitney,  M,8l*8  ft.;  Brewer,  13,886; 
Lyel],  \S,Mi;  and  Dana,  12,992,  Here  an  immense  deposits  of  gold  quarti,  with  steam 
and  water  power  crushing-mills;  deep  tunneli  and  mines,  increasing  with  their  depth 
their  yearly  product. 

aiEBTA  is  a  Spanish  word  meaning  literally  "  a  sitting  down,"  and  is  used  in  speak- 
ing of  tbe  rest  taken  within  doors  during  the  heat  of  the  day, 

BIISYKB,  EuuANUEL  Joseph,  Comtc,  vho,  as  the  al)b£  Siey^,  prominently  figures 
Jn  the  liiistory  of  tlic  Frencli  revolution,  was  born  at  Fr6jire,  May  8,  1748.  He  was 
educated  at  the  university  of  Paris  witli  a  view  to  his  entering  tlte  church;  and  on  the 
completion  of  liis  studies  be  obtained  the  appointment  at  Trcguier,  in  Bretagne  (1775), 
whence,  in  1780  l>e  was  tmnsferred  to  tbe  catliedral  of  Chartres,  of  Ihe  diocese  of  whicji 
lie  became  chancellor  and  vlcar-general.  He  bad  early  imbibed  the  extreme  liberal 
opinions  on    "  '"'    "''  --'-----'  —'--->-  ■--  ->--  "■        <  i-.i-_ 

and  when,  i 

entitled  Qui  .  ,  .      .       .  - 

reeogniliun,  naluraily  enouKh  obtained  au  immense  popularity  for  ita  author,  and  pro- 
cured his  election  as  one  of  tlie  deputies  for  Paris.  Mainly  through  his  uiwncy  anit 
influence  it  was  that,  on  Juno  18,  17S8,  tbe  representatives  of  the  people  took  tfiedeciMve 
step  of  constituting  themselves  into  an  iu(ic])eiideDt  body,  and  became  the  national 
aBsembly,  Of  this  body  he  continued  for  some  time  to  be  one  of  (he  most  prominent 
and  leaaing  figures,  tn  ITDl  he  was  elected  to  tbe  legislative  assembly,  then  convened, 
(IS  member  for  the  department  of  Paris.  Bj  tbi.^  time,  however,  he  had  sunk  somewliat 
from  bis  drat  pre-eminence;  boMcr  and  fiercer  spiiits  had  passed  him  in  tlie  nice  for 
power  and  popularity,  and  wlieru  he  bad  once  led,  he  now  reluctantly  followed.  In  the 
convention  of  1792,  to  which  be  v.-r\a  ciecttd  aa  deputy  of  the  department  of  La  Sarlhe, 
ho  prudently  refrained  from  any  active  participation  fn  Uia  debates,  and  en  the  occasion 
of  tlia  king  s  trial  he  recorded  a  silciit  vote.     While  Hobesplerre  and  bis  party  were  in 

Eower,  he  consulted  his  safety  by  retiring  from  Paris.  Wucu  afterward  asked  what  ho 
ad  done  during  the  reign  of  terror,  he  ouiotly  replied  ;  .Ta*  recu  ("  I  have  lived  ").  On 
the  fall  of  Ilob<»pierre  he  returned  la  his  post  lu  the  convention,  and  resumed  his  active 
Interest  in  affairs,  becoming  a  member  of  tbe  new  committee  of  public  safety.  He  was 
enga^d  chiefly  in  the  department  of  foreit^n  policy,  and  lie  went  as  ambassador  to  Hol- 
land and  Berlin  successively  to  negotiate  li'eaties  of  alliance.  He  became  a  member  of 
Uie  directory  ia  1799,  and  among  other  reactionary  measures,  be  succeeded  in  closing  the 
celebrated  Jacobin  club.  Perceiving  that  a  stable  government  was  on  no  other  lemia 
possible,  he  became  anxious  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  some  powerful  military  leader, 
the  more  particularly  as  he  was  ambitious  above  nil  things  of  giving  France  a  "  consti- 
tution" (of  which  ho  had  drawn  up  one  or  several);  and  on  the  return  of  Boncparte  from 
Egypt,  he  entered  into  a  league  ^  itb  him.  the  result  of  which  was  tbe  revolution  of  tha 
18t)i  Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  and  tlie  institution  of  tbe  consulate.  Sieves.  Napoleon,  and 
Hoger  DucoB  being  the  three  first  ooubuIb.  Speedily,  however,  Sieyfe  discovered  in  his 
new  ally  his  mnater.  As  to  tbe  distribution  of  power  In  tbe  new  constitution  to  be 
formed,  he  and  Napoleon  differed  irreconcilably;  the  man  of  bayonets  was  the  stronger; 
his  political  nostrums  never  got  beyond  the  paper  on  which  tbey  were  written;  and 
finally,  in  di^ust  at  tbe  subordinaic  position  into  which  he  found  lilmBeif  about  to  sink, 
SieySs  threw  up  his  plnce  in  tjie  government.  As  a  reward  of  his  servicea,  he  rocelTed 
on  IiIh  retirement  a  sum  of  600,000  franca  and  tbe  estate  of  Croane;  afterward  exchanged 
for  the  equivalent  of  a  splendid  lintel  in  Paris  and  the  lands  of  Fainandeiie,  in  tbe  park 
of  Versailles.  Also  tbe  title  of  count  was  conferred  -apaa  him.  fiubsequently  the 
prcBidency  of  the  senate  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it,  and  never  aflerwara  con- 
cerned himself  in  public  affairs.  Banished  at  the  restoration,  be  did  not  return  to  FntDce 
till  after  the  revolution  of  1830;  and  in  Paris,  on  June  30,  1886,  he  died.  During  the 
revolution  Sley^  drew  up  a  good  many  papers  of  one  kind  and  another;  but  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  for  his  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  which,  however,  la  very  little  known. 
Mignet's  JUtUnreAe  la  Bevotulim  contains  a  dcscilpdon  of  it;  and  under  the  title  of 
lh&>ne  ConttavdontiU  of  SieySs,  and  ContUtiiUon  de  VAn  VIII.,  M.  Boulay  (de  la 
Meurtlie)  published  (Par.,  1886)  from  Steyis  own  Mimoin*  ItUdil*  a  more  detailed 
account. 
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the  army  be  participated  Id  tbe  tevoludon  of  1$46,  and  wm  appointed  nunietet 
hj  Tevrduliooary  leadera  in  tlie  same  year.    He  fouelit  against  the  Pnisslans,  car- 


Bionln 

ried  the  Temnant  of  Jiis  forces  into  Switzerluid,  and,  expeHed  from  Uience,  took  pssaago 
tor  this  country,  where  he  taught  mathematics  in  Ur.  Rudolph  Dolon's  academy  la  New 
Tork,  and  married  bis  daughter.  He  joined  the  sUUemUitia;  commissioned  maj.  of  the 
6th  regiment.  He  was  a  professor  in  a  colle^  in  St.  Louts,  tlo.,  185S.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  tiie  war  against  the  South  he  entered  the  union  army  as  coL  of  the  8d  Hissourl 
Tolunteera,  BSsisting  in  the  capture  of  Camp  Jackson,  at  the  battle  of  Carthaue,  and  at 
Wilson's  Creek  second  in  command  under  Gon.  Lyon,  In  charge  of  a  brigade  he  went 
through  the  a.  Missouri  campaign;  was  prominent  In  tbe  battle  of  Pea  Riuge;  reugned 
in  1802;  accepted  a  commission  as  mi^.gen.  a  montb  later,  and  was  placed  in  command 


served  through  the  Virginia  campaign  and  tbe  second  battleof  Bull  Run:  commanded  tbe 
dept.  of  West  Virginia,  1864,  was  rogbter  of  New  York  city  1871,  and  was  prominent 
in  politics  in  1876 ;  U.  8.  penaJon  agent  for  N.  T.,  188MI. 

nOHIKQ.THB  AcTOF,  b  nothing  more  than  a  veiT  long-drawn  inspiration,  in  which 


excited  it,  and  which  Las  prevented  our  feeling  the  iusi^ciency  of  tbe  ordinary  n. 

menta  of  respiration.  Hence  this  action  is  often  a  urople  result  of  deficient  aeration; 
white  in  other  cases,  oa  is  muTersaUy  known,  it  ia  excited  by  a  dcpre^ed  s(at«  of  the 
feelings. 

BI6ET,  Detsctb  or.  Under  this  bead  wa  siioU  consider  such  affections  of  the  eye- 
Bight  as  ate  due  to  some  known  or  unknown  peculiaiitv  of  the  optical  apparatus  (includ- 
ing the  optic  nerve)  not  dependent  on  disease — via.,  Aort^ight,  hTig-ngKi,  dovMe  vman, 
tMor-iiindnu$,  and  n^lU^jidneu. 

Sharl-tigM,  •ntar-tight,  or  myopta  (derived  from  the  Greek  words  myo,  I  close,  6pi,  the 
eye),  is  often  popularly  confounded  with  dim  or  weak  sigbti  but  in  reality  short-sight 
applies  exclusively  to  the  range  and  not  to  the  power  of  sight,  and  a  short -siglited  per- 
son  may  possese  the  acuiest  power  of  vision  for  near  objects.  In  this  afleciion  tbe  rays 
which  ought  to  come  to  a  focus  upon  tbe  retina  converge  to  a  point  more  or  less  in  front 
of  it.  The  cause  of  tliis  defect  probably  differs  in  diiTerent  person^s.  It  may  arise  from 
ovet-convezity  of  tbe  cornea  or  the  lens,  izom  undue  density  or  abiuidance  of  ibe 
humors  of  the  eye,  from  elongation  of  the  globe  in  its  antero- posterior  diameter,  or 
from  an  imperfect  power  of  the  eye  to  adjust  itself  to  objects  at  various  distances.  The 
distance  at  which  objects  are  perceived  most  distinctly  by  the  perfectly  normal  eye 
ranges  from  13  to  20  in. ;  an  eye  which  cannot  fierceive  objects  distincuy  beyond  10 
in.  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  short-sighted;  and  in  extreme  cases  the  point  of  distinct 
vision  may  be  8,  2,  or  even  only  1  in.  from  the  eye.  Sbort-sight  is  frequently  hered- 
itary in  families.  As  a  general  rule  the  inhabitants  of  towns  are  much  more  liable  to  it 
than  persons  living  in  the  country,  and  students  and  literary  men  are  the  most  liable  of 
bU.  While  in  tbe  foot-guards,  consisting  of  nearly  10,000  men,  "not  half  a  dozen  men 
have  been  discharged,  nor  hare  a  dozen  recruits  been  rejected  on  account  of  this  imper- 
fection, in  a  space  of  20  years,  in  one  college  at  Oxford  no  less  than  83  sbort-si^ted 
men  (or  myope*,  as  they  ate  termed  by  some  oculists)  were  met  witli  out  of  127"  [Don- 
Airs,  On  the  Aefoimwdation,  and  Befraetum  of  1M  By«,  Load.  18M,  p.  842).  The  fre- 
quency of  this  affection  ia  tbe  culUvoted  ranks  points  directly  to  its  principal  cause- 
tension  of  the  eyes  for  near  objects.  The  myopia  depending,  as  Dondeis  believes,  upon 
prolongation  of  the  visual  axis,  this  eminent  physiologist  Inquires:  "  How  is  this  pro- 
longation to  be  eiplainedt  Three  factors  may  here  come  under  observation:  I.  ftes- 
sureof  the  muscles  on  the  (^c-bal1  in  atrongconvergeuce  of  the  visual  axis;  2.  Increased 
pressure  of  the  fluids  resulting  from  accumulation  of  blood  tn  tbe  eyes  in  the  stooping 
position;  8.  Congestive  processes  in  the  base  of  the  eye,  which, leading  to  softening 
give  rise  to  extension  of  the  membranes.  That  in  increased  pressure  the  extension 
occurs  principally  at  the  posterior  pole  is  explained  by  the  want  of  support  from  the 
muscles  of  tbe  eye  at  that  part.  Now,  in  connection  with  tlie  causes  mentioned,  the 
Injurious  effect  of  fine  work  is,  by  imperfect  illumination,  still  mora  increased;  for 
thus  it  ia  rendered  necessary  that  the  work  be  brought  closer  to  the  eyes,  and  that  tho 
Btooping  position  of  the  head,  particularly  in  reading  and  writing,  is  also  increased. 
Hence  It  is  that  in  schools  where,  by  bad  light,  tbe  pupils  re«d  bad  print  in  the  evening, 
or  write  with  pala  ink,  the  foundation  of  myopia  Is  mainly  laid.  On  the  contrary,  in 
watchmakers,  although  they  sit  the  whole  day  with  a  magnify ing-glass  in  one  eye,  we 
ohaerve  no  development  of  myopic,  undoubtedly  because  uiey  fix  their  work  only  with 
ono  eye,  and  therefore  converge  but  little,  and  Decauae  they  usually  avoid  a  very  stoop- 
ing position."— Op.  di.  pp.  848,  844. 

So  far  from  ahort-si^tednees  improving  In  advanced  life,  as  Is  popular!/  believed,  It 

ia  too  frequently  a  progreiaive  affection ;  and  evei^  progressive  myopia  la  threatening 

with  respect  to  tbe  future.     "  If,"  says  Donders,  "  it  continues  progreasive,  tlie  eye  wilt 

■con,  with  tniiiUeaome  symptoms,  become  leaa  avulabl^  and  not  unfrequently,  at  the 
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go  of  GO  OT  so,  if  not  much  earlier,  the  power  of  viaion  is  irreTocalily  lost,  whether 
rough  separation  of  the  retin*  from  the  choroid,  from  effusion  of  blood,  or  from 
Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  yellow  Bpol." 

In  UielrcatmeDt  of  myopia  the  prlncipid  objects  are:  1.  To  prevent  its  further  devel 
I  and  the  occurrence  of  secondary  disturbanccB;  and  3.  By  meaDS  of  suitable 
,  to  render  tlie  use  of  Uie  myoptic  eye  easier  and  safer. 
.  To  effect,  if  possible,  the  Qrst  object,  tlie  patient  muat  look  much  at  a  distance. 
but  as  we  cannot  absolutely  forbid  hia  looliing  at  near  objects,  spectacles  must  be  pro- 
vided which  render  vision  distinct  at  from  16  to  18  inches.  Moreover,  it  is  desirable  thai 
at  intervals  of  a  half  hour  work  should  be  discontinued  for  a  couple  of  minutes,  and  no 
working;  in  a  stoopin?  position  should  be  permitted.  The  patient  should  read  with  the 
book  in  the  hand,  and  m  writing  should  use  a  high  and  sloping  desk. 

3.  The  optical  remedy  for  short-sight  obviously  consists  in  concave  glasses  of  a  focus 
suited  to  the  individual  cose.  At  first  sight  it  might  be  supposed  that  glasses  with  h 
concavity  exactly  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  defect  in  the  eye  would  always  suJ9ce; 
and  when  the  glasses  are  used  eiciusively  for  distant  vision  (for  example,  in  the  double 
eye-glass,  which  is  onl^  at  intervals  held  oefore  the  eye),  or  when  the  affection  is  sliglit, 
and  the  eye  is  ollierwise  healthy,  perfect  neutralization  is  admissible;  but  so  many  cir. 
cumstanccs  forbid  the  complete  neutralization  of  the  myopia  that  an  oculist  of  reputa- 
tion should  always,  if  possible,  be  consulted  as  to  the  choice  of  spectacles.  QIasses,  if 
injudiciously  selected,  usually  aggravate  the  evil  they  are  intended  to  remedy  i  and  iu 


mploying  a  single  eye-Klass  ;  it  is  most  prejudicial  to  the  eye  which  is  left  unem- 
(iiuyed,  and  often  leads  to  Its  permanent  injury. 

Long-tight  and  preOgopia  (derived  from  Ihe  Greek  words  praiij/t,  an  aged  person,  and 
opt.  the  eye)  are  usually  considered  by  Enftliah  writers  as  synonymous  terms.  Dondcrs. 
who  Is  now  universally  accepted  as  the  bluest  authoritj^outhu  department  of  eye-affec- 
tions, maintains  that  "  the  term  presbyopia  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  condition  in  which, 
as  the  result  of  the  increase  of  years,  the  range  of  accommodation  is  diminished,  and  the 
vision  of  near  objects  is  interfered  with."  As  from  youth  up  to  extreme  old  a^,  the 
visiott  of  near  objects  becomes  progressifely  more  and  more  difficult,  it  is  impossible  (o 
fix  any  limit  as  the  commencement  of  presbyopia.  In  practice,  however,  ■  word  is 
rcnuired  which  indicates  the  condition  in  wliicli  the  eye,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
una  aometimes  sooner,  requires  coavos  spectacles  for  distinct  near  vision,  as,  for  eiam-i 
pie,  for  reading,  and  this  word  is  preibi/opia.  In  this  state,  the  nearest  point  of  dixtini-t.' 
binocular  vision  is  found  to  lie  about  8  in.  (or  double  the  ordinary  distance)  from  the 
eye,  and  at  this  point  Donders  arbitrarily  places  the  commencement  of  presbyopia.  Tliis 
condition,  which  is  as  natural  a  concomitant  of  advanced  life  as  gray  hairs  or  wrinkles. 
Is  occasionally  met  with  in  young  persona  In  these  cases,  it  generally  arises  from  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  may  be  a  precursor  of  amaurosig ;  hence  such  cases  should  be  csro- 
iully  watched.  In  ordinary  presbyopia,  the  defect  is  ut  once  remedied  by  the  use  of 
glasses  or  low  convex  power,  as  of  80  or  24  in.  focus,  which  should,  however,  only  be 
worn  during  reading  and  writing,  and  not  constantly.  Although  the  improper  use  of 
convex  glasses  is  not  by  any  means  so  dangerous  as  the  Inconsiderate  use  of  concave 
glasses,  the  advice  of  a  good  oculist  regarding  the  choice  of  spectacles  is  well  worth  bis 

Ihuile  viiion,  or  diplopia,  is  of  two  kinds.  It  may  arise  from  a  want  of  harmony 
in  the  movements  of  the  two  eyes,  the  vision  of  each  eye  singly  being  perfect;  or  thcro 
m»;r  be  double  vision  with  one  eye  only.  The  first  form  may  occur  (1)  in  cases  of 
squln^ng,  or  (3)  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  one  or  more  of  the  muscles  of  the  orbit.  In 
cases  of  squinting  (q.v.),  the  vision  of  the  moat  distorted  eye  is  almost  always  imperfect ; 
and  it  is  well  known  that  impressionson  the  two  retines  are  similar  in  kinds  but  dissimilar 
in  form.  The  mind  takes  cognizance  only  of  the  former;  so  that  a  person  with  a  bad 
squint  sees  objects  with  the  sound  eye  only.  But  if  the  sight  of  tmth  eyes  is  nearly 
equal,  as  often  Is  the  case  when  the  squint  is  not  very  well  marked,  double  vision  results 
whenever  both  eyes  are  employed  together,  in  consequence  of  images  of  nearly  equal 
Intensity  falling  on  non-corresponding  parts  of  the  two  retinie.  This  variety  of  double 
vision,  although  annoying,  is  perfectly  harmless.  When  double  vision  arises  from  mus- 
cular p.'kraly  sis,  disease  of  the  brain  of  a  serious  nature  is  to  be  apprehended,  althongh 
the  affection  sometimes  appears  to  arise  from  exposure  to  cold.  The  second  form  of 
double  vision — viz.,  double  vl.^ton  witha  single  eye~is  a  much  more  rare  affection  than 
tho  preceding  one,  and  depends  upon  some  irregular  refraction  of  the  cornea  or  lens. 

Color-hUndntu  is  noticed  under  its  own  name. 

Night-blindnat,  or  hemereUopia  (from  the  Qreek,  signifying  "day-slgbt "),  is  a  peculiar 
form  of  intermittent  blindness,  the  subjects  of  which  see  perfectly  with  an  ordinary 
light,  but  become  entirely  and  almost  instantaneously  blind  as  soon  as  twilight  com- 
mences. It  is  seldom  met  with  In  this  country  except  among  sdlors  just  returned  from 
tropical  regions.  It  is  frequent  among  the  natives  of  some  parts  of  India,  who  attribute 
it,  as  our  own  swlors  do.  to  sleeping  exposed  to  the  moonl)eama.  The  most  probable 
cause  of  the  affection  is,  however,  exhaustion  of  the  power  of  the  retina  from  ovcr- 
cxcitcmeut  from  excesdvc  light,  so  that  this  organ  is  rendered  incapable  of  appreciating 
tho  weaker  Btimulating  action  of  twilight  or  moonlight.    All  that  suggests  ilsetf  in  the 
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Day  of  treatment  la  to  protect  theeyea  from  ettong  light  during  the  day,  and  to  pnscriba 
quiniae  and  a  oourishing  mixed  diet. 

Srunc-Uindna*  must  oe  regarded  as  an  allied  aftectiou  to  the  preceding. 

UOHT  or  i.  SW.    See  Qdhhkbt. 

nsiLLA'EIA,  a  genua  of  fossil  plants  which  are  of  importance  because  of  their  singti 
lar  structure,  and  their  remarkable  abimdance  !□  the  coal  meaHUreB.  Theyseem  to  have 
contributed  more  than  anj  other  genus  of  plants  to  the  formation  of  coal.  The  roots  of 
sigillaria  are  found  preserved  lu  the  shale  which  forms  the  floor  of  all  coal'Seams.  Theso 
roolB  were  originally  supposed  to  be  diatioct  plants,  and  have  received  the  generic  namo 
of  BtiKmaria.  The  most  feasible  notion,  and  that  generally  accepted  reg^ing  them, 
wu  that  they  were  fleshy  water-plants,  with  numerous  linear  leaves,  articulated  to  tho 
stem  by  papills,  which  were  buried  iu  deep  cylindrical  hollows  in  the  stem.  Brongniart 
first  Bus[>ected  tliat  they  were  roots,  and  Binney  placed  the  question  beyond  doubt  by 
discovering  a  specimen  in  wliichAhe  trunk  of  a  sigillaria  rose  from  the  crown  of  a  stig- 
marla.  Severed  observers  have  subsequently  seen  these  fossils  also  in  actual  contact.  It 
ia  believed  that  the  mud  (now  converted  into  shale)  in  which  they  grew  was  very  soft, 
and  easily  permitted  the  passage  of  the  liu'ge  roots,  while  they  gave  off  all  around 
Innumerable  I ai^  hollow  rootlets.  Tliestemsof  sigillaria  are  abundant  in  the  coal-beds. 
They  are  marked  by  parallel  longitudinal  fiutings,  and  regular  scars  formed  by  the  base 
of  the  leaf-stalks,  which  bad  fallen  off.  They  are  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of 
70  ft.  and  a  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  stem  rose  without  branching  till  near  the  summit, 
when  it  branched  several  times  dichotomonsiy.  The  proportion  of  woody  matter  to  eel- 
hilar  tissue  in  the  stem  was  ver^^  small.  The  woody  fiber  ia  characterized  by  the 
abundance  of  scalariform  vessoia,  similar  to  those  wlilch  occur  in  lepidodendron,  and  iu 
the  recent  vascular  cryptogamia.  The  stem  is  seldom  found  preserved  so  as  to  exhibit 
any  structure,  or  even  its  cylindrical  form;  it  generally  occurs  aa  a  double  layer  of  coal, 
showing  on  the  onter  surfaces  the  scars  produced  by  the  bases  of  the  leaf-stalks.  The 
form  and  arrangement  of  these  scars  have  been  used  to  distinguish  the  species,  and. 
Indeed,  no  other  materials  exist,  for  hitherto  no  foliage  of  any  kind  has  been  certainly 
found  connected  with  the  trunks.  The  restoration  ol  the  genus  has  been  consequently 
quite  imaginary.  Some,  with  Brongniart,  have  supposed  that  the  trunk  tenuinated  in  a 
crown  of  simple  leaves,  tike  that  of  many  palms,  and  that  it  was  a  ^mnosperm  near  to 
the  cycads.  Olhets,  with  King,  consider  that  the  fronds  atpeeeptent  nervota,  which  are 
very  abundant  in  tho  coal  measures,  are  its  foliage,  and  they  would  restore  It  so  as  lo 
have  the  appearance  of  a  modern  tree  fern.  And  others,  with  Binney.  consider  that  lis 
aflinities  srenearertolitpidsdtfndron,  and  that  some  of  the  numerous  fragments  which  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus  may  really  be  the  branches  of  the  sigill^a.  They  would 
restore  it  as  if  it  were  a  huge  lytopodiwm,  and  refer  to  it  some  of  those  fruits  which, 
under  the  names  of  lepidotiro&ut  and  flenuttgiiet,  have  been  described  by  Brown,  Hooker, 
and  Camitbers.     See  illus.,  Coal  and  Rbcx  Sai.t,  vol.  IT. 

I  emperor  Karl  IV. 

-      Lnlou,  on  her  accession  to  tUo 

Ihrone  of  Hungary  be  became  chief  administrator  of  that  kingdom.  Tho  death  of  his 
wife  in  1803  made  hJm  king  of  Ilnngary;  and  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army  of  more 
than  100.000  men,  composed  of  Hungariana,  French,  Germans,  and  Poles,  he  attempted 
to  relieve  the  Byzantine  empire  from  the  fierce  Turks,  but  was  terribly  defeated  at 
Hlcopolia  (Sept,  28,  1886).  On  his  return  to  Hungary,  he  found  on  the  throne  a  new 
monarch,  Ladislas  of  Naples,  who  imprisoned  him  (1401);  but  through  the  good  offices 
of  his  eider  brother,  Wenceslas.  he  was  freed,  and  obtained  the  throne  (14(B),  rewarding 
his  elder  brother  by  snatching  from  him  hia  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  which  he  retained  for 
some  time.  In  1411  he  waa  proclaimed  emperor,  on  the  death  of  Rupert.  He  was 
present  at  the  council  of  Constance,  which  he  had  prevailed  upon  pope  John  XXIII.  to 
hold  for  the  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the  Hussite  and  other  achisma.  He  contented 
himself  with  protesting  against  the  violation  of  the  imperial  safe-conduct  which  waa 
given  to  Huss,  and  ultimately  consented  to  his  Judicial  murder,  for  the  purpose,  as  liis 
apologists  say,  of  conciliating  the  council,  and  bo  settling  the  disputes  concerning  the 

Kpacy.  His  succession  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  after  his  brothers  death,  was  opposed 
,  the  Hussites,  who  were  now  in  insurrection ;  and  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  conquer 
tliem,  he  confined  himself  to  the  defense  of  Hungary  against  the  Turka,  whom  ho 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  near  Nisaa  (1419).  For  ten  years  afterward,  he  left  Oennany 
Tcry  much  to  the  guidance  of  its  self-willed  peLty  rulers,  who  speedily  brought  the 
ronntrv  into  such  a  deplorable  state  that  they  were  glad  lo  beseech  Sigismund  to  return 
to  the  helm  of  atfairs— which  be  did,  but  with  little  good  effect.  He  obtained,  by  con- 
cessions to  the  Caliitincs  (q,  v.),  the  crown  of  Bohemia  in  1488;  but  once  on  the  throne, 
he  gradually  withdrew  these  concessions,  which  provoked  auch  discontent  that  his  death 
(1487)  alone  averted  a  civil  war.  Sigismund  possessed  a  large  intelligence,  and  remark- 
able political  talents,  but  these  wore  much  neutralized  by  hia  impetuosity,  indecision, 
selfishness,  and  extraordinary  avarice;  and  his  well-meaning  endeavors  after  peace  and 
Improvement  ended  in  nothing.  Carlyle  liistinguishee  Sigismund  by  the  epithet  lupro 
^rammatteatn,  in  allusion  to  hu  answer  to  a  carainal  at  the  council  of  Constance,  who 
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▼entuied  to  c<»i:ecl  bis  majesty 'b  gnnuu&r — "  I  am  the  Ronua  king,  nod  abaT«  grain- 

BIQISMDHD,  worthily  sunianied  the  GREAT.  El^  of  Polkiid,  was  the  voungcet  son 
of  Caaimir  IV.,  and  was  bora  at  Eozi§iiic£,  1487.  He  ma  cIkmbii  Knuul  duke  of  liih- 
uania,  1906,  aad  succeeded  to  the  kioploni  of  Polaod  on  Dec.  8  of  the  same  year. 
The  affairs  of  Poland  and  Ltlhaania  were  at  that  time  in  a  sad  condilion ;  the  aonthem 
porlioDB  of  the  conntir  reduced  almoet  to  a  desert  bj  the  ravaeea  of  the  Tartara,  while 
the  east  was  continually  in  dread  of  the  Rnssians,  who  bad  Decome  an  iadependeDt, 
united,  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  KDsaiatis  invaded  Lithuania,  and  conquered  tome 
provinces,  bat  Slgismond  gained  a  brilliant  victoryover  them  at  Onza  on  Uie  Dnieper 
(Ju)j;  14,  1006).     Bogdan,  prince  of  Moldavia  andWallacliia,  now  invaded  the  southern 

Erovinces,  as  that  seml-barliarous  race  were  accustomed  to  do  without  let  or  hindranoe; 
ut  he  waa  bo  decisively  routed  on  the  banks  of  the  Dniesler.  that  he  gladly  agreed  to 
acknowledge  Iiimself  a  vassal  of  Fotaod.  Disregarding  the  suggestions  of  Ihe  pope  to 
head  a  crusade  against  the  Turks,  Bigisniund  next  re«  the  Tartars,  through  his  gen., 
OKirogski,  a  very  forcible  iesBon,  in  1513,  agaiaBt  ^Kreaaive  practices,  which  cost  them 
27,000  men,  anci  saaured  the  tranquillity  of  his  fronUer  for  along  period.  His  alliance 
in  1518  with  Stephen  Zapoli,  vovvode  of  Trwurf  Ivaola.  whose  dau^ter,  Barbara,  he  also 
married,  aianned  the  emperor  HaximillaD,  wlio  Incited  the  Ru^ana  to  resume  their 
aggressions,  which  that  ilt-advjaed  nation  cheerfully  agreed  to  do;  paying  dearly  for 
their  rashness,  for  their  army  of  80.000,  which  liad  Invt^ed  Lithuania,  was  met  and  cut 
to  pieces  (Sept.  8,  1614)  by  Ostrogski,  with  82,000  men,  at  Orsza,  leaving  its  standards, 
cannons,  and  other  arms,  2  generals,  87  princes,  6,000  prisoners,  and  30,000  dead  in  tlie 
possession  of  the  enemy.  Subsequent  invasions  of  Moscovitesand  Tartars  were  repelled 
as  before,  and  a  rebellion  of  the  Watlachs  wan  punished  by  numerous  defeats,  cluef  of 
which  WHS  that  of  Obertyn  (1531).  The  insolence  of  Ihe  Teutonic  order,  who  had  invaded 
Polish  Prussia,  was  effectually  cbastiaed  by  Si^smund.  who  defeated  their  grand  master 
Albert,  his  own  nephew,  in  two  great  battles,  in  the  latter  of  which  the  knights  were 
assisted  by  the  Danes  (ISSO).  In  I52G  he  agreed  to  confer  on  Albert  the  title  of  duke  of 
Prussia  (now  known  as  lUst  Prussia),  on  condilion  of  fealty  and  honwe.  The  dukes 
«f  Prussia  continued  as  vassals  of  the  Polish  crown  till  1667.  In  1S26  Sigismund  alone 
of  the  monarchs  of  Christendom  lent  aid  to  Hnngan'  against  the  formidable  array  of 
fiolyman  the  maniiflcent,  and  a  numerous  force  of  Poli^  cavaliers  fought  bravely  on 
the  fatal  field  of  Hohacz  (1526).  The  only  other  important  event  of  Bigiamund'e  reign 
was  the  introduction  and  extension  of  Lutheranism  in  Poland,  a  change  which  Sigis. 
mund  did  notliing  to  prevent,  only  taking  precautions,  and  sometimes  severe  one^ 
against  its  affectin?  the  civil  and  political  condition  of  the  country.  It  ia  told  of  him 
that,  when  John  Eck  exhorted  him  to  take  severe  measures  with  Uie  Lutherans,  whion 
he  compared  to  goals  among  the  sheep  ("the  faithful  Catholics"),  Sigismund  replied 
that  he  was  desirous  of  being  "  king  of  goats  as  well  as  king  of  sheep."  Afler  a  long 
and  glorious  reign,  Sigismund  died  at  Cracow,  April  1,  1548,  leaving  the  character  of  a 
just,  wise,  and  magnanimous  prince,  who  had  restored  to  his  country  its  ancient  pros- 
perity, and  had  raised  it  from  the  very  feet  of  its  enemies  to  a  worthy  superiority  over 
them. 

raOKABHTSXH.     See  HoHEitzoLi^KRir. 

USHALS  are  the  meana  of  transmitting  Intelligence  to  a  greater  or  less  distance  by 
the  agency  of  siglit  or  hearing.  Incomparably  the  most  powerful  medium  yet  known 
(or  tius  purpose  is  the  electric  current.  Bee  Tblsorafk.  Sound  signals  have  obviously 
but  a  abort  circuit.  The  electric  current  requires  fixed  apiiaratus  establishing  an  actual 
communication  between  the  two  points;  ana  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  the  ordinary 
cases  of  ships  interchanging  signals  with  each  other  or  wilii  the  shore;  and,  except 
aoder  unusual  dreum  stances,  it  would  not  apply  to  armies  maneuvering  In  the  fleto. 
For  these  purposes,  so  far  as  present  knowledge  extends,  signals  by  eight  or  sound  must 
alwaya  be  the  lOBort.     For  railway  signals,  see  Railways. 

"rtie  ancients  seem  to  have  elaborated  a  fair  system  of  night-dgnals  by  torches  for 
military  purposes;  but  in  naval  affairs  the  aliips  aaUedso  close  toother  tliat  ordeia  could 
be  communicated  by  word  of  moulh,  wliile  the  turning  of  a  shield  from  right  to  left 
sufficed  as  sailing  du'ections  to  Uie  several  lines.  In  modem  times  signaling  between 
stiipehas  become  iadispeD sable;  but  there  is  probably  no  department  of  practical  science 
In  which  progress  has  i>een  slower,  and  every  so-caAed  system  of  sigaals  has  been  dis- 
tinctly without  any  system  whatever.  In  the  time  of  James  II.  a  signal  could  only  be 
axpr^scd  by  flags,  in  confusing  number,  hung  in  different  parts  of  tlie  vessel.  By  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  thanka  to  sir  Home  Popliam  and  other  invenlora, 
(he  ayslem  had  been  adopted  of  hanging  a  number  of  9age  under  one  another,  each 
B^bol  ot  combination  having  an  arbitrary  conventional  meaning  attacbed  to  it.  Altera- 
uona  in  the  specific  flags  have  tieen  made  fvom  time  to  time,  but  essentially  thia  is  the 
^lem  now  in  use.  ifhe  flags  are  either  square,  triangular  of  the  same  length,  or  pen- 
ilaata  whicli  are  pointed  and  longer.  These  are  of  black,  wliite,  red,  biue,  and  yellow 
(bi  the  Austrian  service  alone  green  is  added)  in  mass  or  in  comoination.  Specimens  of 
Ibe  flags  in  use  in  the  present  naval  code  are  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  ■ignalimtn  find,  bow- 
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the   recent   tendency,  and    apparently 

most  justly,  to  reduce  all  the  signs  to 

I   black  and  white,  aingty  or  in  combina- 

I  tion,  trusting   to  ^pe  tor  diflerent 

I  There  are,  howerer,  disadvantages 
I  attending  flags.  In  a  bUII  day  they  are 
difficult  to  read;  or  the  wind  may  so 
blow  that  they  are  only  Been  end  on. 
At  eea  the  motion  of  a  ahip  will  gen- 
erally neutralize  thcee  drawbacks;  but 
the  caae  is  otherwise  on  shore,  and  it  may  con8equeiitly^>ccur  that  the  ^p  can  com- 
municate to  the  land,  but  cannot  get  a  leply.  To  obviate  tlus  uguals  representing  solid 
flgures  are  sometimes  employed.  To  fulfill  their  conditions  they  must  appear  the 
eniue  in  whatever  lateral  direction  seen.  But  tills  limits  the  shapes  to  cylind^,  cones, 
and  the  sphere,  or  combinations  of  tliose  Azures;  and  as  the  total  number  of  distinguish- 
able signs  is  reduced,  signaling  becomes  reduced  from  the  word-signal  to  the  tele^plL 
This  distinction  should  bo  clearly  understood,  as  much  is  involved  m  iL  A  word  signal, 
OS  in  the  present  system,  is  where  the  whole  word  or  message  ia  sent  up  at  once,  and 
flies  simultaneoosly;  a  telegnph  rignal  is  one  in  wliich  the  letters  composing  the  word 
or  numlwni  representing  the  signal  are  shown  separately,  and  each  la  removed  before 
another  is  shown.  At  sea  the  word-system  is  best,  for  it  involves  no  act  of  memory; 
and  memory,  even  from  signal  to  signal,  is  found  difficult  by  eignaimen  in  tlte  turmoil 
of  perhaps  storm  or  flgfating.  On  Uie  other  hand,  the  telegraph  ayslem  involvea  far 
ainipler  apparatus,  and  the  cnanges  can  be  effected  more  rapidly.  As  regards  the  actual 
time  required  for  a  message,  the  word-system  has  the  advantage  In  a  message  short 
enough  for  the  whole  to  be  shown  al  one  time;  but  otherwise  the  difference  Is  not 
material  If  all  advantages  be  balanced,  it  is  protMble  that  the  telegraph  system  will 
eventually  supersede  the  other  entirely.  Whether  the  word  or  the  telegraph  system  be 
practiced,  another  question  is,  whether  to  spell  each  word,  or  to  use  numerala  and  n 
code.  Under  the  latter  principle  about  14,000  of  the  words  and  aenteneee  most  com- 
monly sent  are  arranged  for  easy  reference  in  the  signal-book.  WlUi  the  addition  of  1 
or  2  repeating  symbols  the  9  numerals  and  0  give  combinations  4  together  to  this 
number.  A  combination  of  figures, is  arbitrarily  assigned  to  each  expression;  and  the 
expie-ssion  is  communicated  by  representing  those  figures  in  thdr  proper  order.  Witli 
the  book  of  reference  at  band,  and  intelligent  signalmen,  there  can  M  no  donbt  of  thfl 
•nperior  rapidity  of  the  "code."  Acode  has  also  this  further  advantage,  that,  the  sig- 
suls  representing  thin^  and  not  words,  it  can  be  made  international,  the  same  symbols 


representing  the  same  idea  in  every  language.    It  is  then  only  necessarr  for  universal 

■ignalingtMtesch  nation  should  concur  in  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  '*"   ~' 

REDS.    Many  gentlemen  of  ability  have  devoted  their  attention  of  late  yevs 
pUflcation  of  aigoals  ;  among  whom  conspicuous  positions  must  be  osalOTied  to  Col. 
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■ignalingthatesch  nation  should  concur  in  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  sevoal 
-■ —     Many  gentlemen  of  ability  have  devoted  their  attention  of  late  yevs  b    ""  -*— 
ition  of  signals  ;  among  whom  conspicuous  positions  must  be  asalgi 

It,  Col.  Bolton,  Mr.  Redl,  and  Capt.  Colomb.  k.m.     Their  principal  obje^ 

•o  to  simplify  the  telegraph  system  that  signals  may  be  made  with  any  apparatus,  or 
without  apparatus  at  alL  To  accomplish  this  they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  abjured 
color  aud  resorted  to  form  and  motion.  Among  the  form  tel^rapbs  there  is  the  princi- 
ple of  the  old  semaphore  (q.  v.),  in  which  each  letter  or  number 
Is  shown  by  the  position  of  two  arms,  aaioFig,  S,  Thearmsare 
heavy,  and  involve  mechanism;  besides  which  they  are  not 
always  clear  on  a  ship  in  moUon  beyond  a  short  distance. 
Very  superior  in  visibility  and  shnplicityis  Redl's  srstem  of 
cones.  This  consists  of  4  cones  tUed  to  a  mast,  'the  conea 
arc  collapsable,  andare  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  umbrellas. 

Their  usual  condition  is  shut,  and  they  can  only  be  held  open  Fia.B.— flcmaiAcmSytem. 
while  a  rope  attached  to  each  Is  pulled.    With  cones  of  S  f  L 

base,  signaling  is  rapid  and  clear  np  to  S.  m.,,and  the  mast  can  be  inserted  at  any 
place.  The  system  is  very  simple:  each  cone  represents  a  number,  1,  3,  8,  or  4;  then  1 
and  4  shown  represent  S;  3  and  4,  6;  and  so  on,  as  in  Fig.  8.  This  very  elegant  system 
can  be  applied  in  military  or  naval  operations.  But  its  chief  beauty  is  that  a  person 
understanding  it  can  make  the  some  signals  without  the  cones;  for  example,  if  a  black 
Bag  represent  on  open  cone,  and  a  white  flag  a  shut  cone,  a  ship  with  4  black  and  8 
white  oags  can  malEe  every  signal.  Again,  the  arm  raised  horizontally  may  represent 
the  open  cone;  against  the  bo4^,  the  shut  cone;  then  two  men  Htanding  on  a  cliff  are  as 
good  as  any  signal-poet — see  Fig.  4.  Or  If  one  person  only  be  present,  he  may  represent 
an  open  cone  by  raising  his  arm  with  a  handkerchief  extended,  and  a  shut  cone  by  bis 
arm  without  the  handkerchief.  He  has  only  then  to  raise  his  arm  four  timea  in  onick 
succession,  with  or  without  the  handkerchief,  to  make  the  required  signal.  We  nave 
thus  arrived  at  a  universal  system  of  the  utmost  simplicity,  which  In  war,  and  especially 
during  invasion,  might  be  of  inpHtlmable  benefit  to  the  nation.  The  code  of  signals 
cannot  be  too  generally  diffused  by  tlie  government,  in  order  Uiat  every  man  among  tbe 
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public  EDfty  become  an  amateur  Bigaalman  on  emerEency.  A  secret  code,  Is,  which  tha 
same  numbers  have  different  sigDiflcationB,  could  alwaye  be  maintained  for  state 
purposes. 

It  only  lemaina  to  applr  the  same  system  to  ui^t-signalB.  The  old  naval  principla 
has  been  to  hang  dlney  lanterns  in  various  shape*— triangles,  squares,  crosses,  elc. 
Beaidea  requirlnE  lai^  oaaeB  to  be  at  all  visible,  this  has  been  found  from  the  motion  of 
a  ship  to  be  neany  uselees.    Bedi's  system  has  been  applied  by  han^g  four  laut«ma  in 
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Fte.  1— Cone  ejBtan. 


a  vertical  line  to  represent  the  cones,  and  obacuring  thoee  vrbich  coireeponded  to  ahut 
cones.  An  improvement  was  found  in  introdudi^  a  red  or  green  light  in  the  middle,  to 
show  the  relative  podtlon  of  the  four.  The  best  night^Ignals  are,  however,  flastiiDC 
lights,  as  introduced  by  Col.  Bolton,  and  more  elaborately  by  Capt.  Colomb,  andadopted 
in  the  navy.  This  consists  of  a  tnight  li^t,  covered  bv  a  shade,  which  shade,  by 
mechanism,  can  be  llfl«d  tor  any  given  time,  expooiw  the  light  meanwhile.  A  flaab  of 
about  half  a  second's  duration  la  negative:  a  line  of  1^  seconds,  positive,  Four  exbiU- 
tlona  of  the  light  then  repraaent  a  symbol  as  in  Bedi's  cooee.  If  the  same  nomenclatuiv 
be  adopted  we  should  signal  as  in  Fig.  0.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  this  system  pro- 
duces resulta  ^milar  to  Morse's  electric 
telegraph.    If  the  distance  be  within  a 

mile  or  so,  and  the  weather  still,  a  bugle  ^_,  *      ^^  ^^^       ^^  ^^^ 

will  answer  equally  well,  long  and  short  ^^  ^^gm  ^  ^^m  ^^^ 

notes  repreaenUng  the  p<»ttive  and  nega- 
tive cones.  Ho.  a. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  fore- 
going  Bvstem  of  universal  telegraphy,  applicable  by  night  or  by  day,  by  ^ght  or  by 
Boupd,  la  to  employ  two  signals  only— one  positive  and  one  negative— and  to  regulate 
their  exhibition  by  periods  of  time.    See  Helioqkapht, 

KQltALS,  Automatic  Bailwat.  Various  appliance*  have  been  invented  for 
signaling  the  movement  of  trains  and  the  poeition  Ol  switches.  The  Ducousso  brothers 
have  an  Invention,  which  gives  notice  of  the  passing  of  a  train  along  certain  parts  of 
the  line.  The  transmitter  la  a  magneto-electric  generator  of  Induction  currents,  and  the 
pasBBge  of  a  train  induces  a  current  which  rings  a  bell  at  the  receiving  etatjon.  An- 
other Invention,  by  Coupan,  signals  the  station  man,  If  the  lights  at  the  switches  are  not 
burning  and  in  proper  position.  When  switches  are  moved  by  levers  In  a  toner, 
at  some  distance  from  the  place  of  the  switch,  they  m,ay  not  always  respond  to  the 
movement  of  the  lever ;  Lartlque  has  Invented  a  signsl  for  notifying  the  switchman  if 
the  switch  does  not  respond.  All  signals,  to  be  of  value,  must  be  given  far  enough 
ahead  of  the  danger  spot  to  stop  the  train.  In  the  block  system  when  a  train  enters  a 
section.  It  sets  a  danger  signal,  and  resets  it  at  safety  when  leaving  the  section. 
Automatic  signals  are  connected  with  switohes,  Bo  as  to  set  a  danger  signal  when  the 
switch  la  open,  and  by  the  passage  of  a  current  they  may  be  made  to  gjve  notice  of  a 
broken  rail. 

BIGHAL  81BTI0S  OT  T^  UMXTJU)  BTATXS,  At  the  time  of  Ibe  organizatioa 
of  the  department  of  meteorology  of  the  army  signal  office  (see  Mbteorologi)  there 
was  no  general  system  in  operation  for  "simultaneous  meteorology,"  and  the  one  ever 
Bince  In  use  was  devised  and  carried  Into  eflect  by  Gen.  Myer  (q.v.),  chief  dgnal  offlcer- 
By  this  system  the  Innovation  was  introduced  of  observing  and  reading  off  the  instru- 
ments, "at  the  same  moment  of  actual  (not  local)  time."  Bv  this  arrangement  the  signal 
office  at  Washington  can  call  for  and  receive  reports  from  all  parts  of  the  countrv,  taken 
at  each  of  the  stations,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  Thus,  the  exact  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  over  the  whole  fleld  of  inquiry  is  set  down  at  a  given  instant,  eslabllah- 
ing  the  exiBtence  of  conditions  on  which  predictions  may  be  aud  are  fearlMsly  made. 
In  Nov.,  1871,  a  comparison  of  the  tri-dai'y  forecasts,  or  "probabilities,"  aa  they  were 
styled,  showed  a  verification  of  69  per  cent,  wiiich  rose  to  76.8  per  cent  bj;  1872.  Theaa 
results  "afforded  the  beet  elucidation  aud  the  most  complete  demonstration  of  the  law 
of  storms  and  the  movements  of  cyclones  that  had  ever  been  obtained  in  any  country." 
In  1873  and  1873  the  CTpansion  of  tlie  work  of  the  signal  office  was  very  great;  extend- 
ing, through  the  cordial  aid  of  agricultural  societies,  into  a  comprehensive  weather- 
bureau  sustained  In  tlie  interest  of  agriculture;  and,  tluough  its  connection  with  life- 
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Biviug  BDil  sign&I  statiims,  becoming  a  moBl  certain  and  effective  agent  for  saving  life 
and  property  en  dan  gerud  by  storms  on  the  «ea,  "Indication"  and  "cautionarv  slgnalB." 
based  upon  Itiree  series  of  simultaneous  weatber-rcports  telegraphed  to  Washlnglon 
daily,  are  issued  from  the  office  of  the  chief  Bignttl  officer  three  times  cacti  day,  and  are 
printed  in  oil  newspapers  where  it  may  be  important  to  do  so,  and  otherwise  made 

_..■_.._     rm._  -reparation  "'  " ""'" '*" — ' 

e  chief  slgi 

existioK  aerial  pbenomeiiA,  and  the  c  ..  ._  ^  .._ _. 

The  "  Farmers'  Bulletins''  are  reprinted  by  sisnal -service  obeervers  in  19  cities,  and  the 
telegraphic  forecasts  are  circulated  among  fl,M2  sub-centera  in  agricultural  communities, 
and  tbence  distribulad  among  the  farmers.  As  the  predictions  cover  twentv-four  bonrs, 
and  often  bold  good  for  twice  that  period,  they  reach  the  denser  rural  populations  some- 
times a  day  and  a  half  and  alwa3'B  as  much  as  fourteen  hours  before  the  period  to  which 
they  apply  expires.  The  railroad  system  baa  co-operated  in  this  service,  and  108  railway 
compuiiea  diatribute  daily  8,180  reports  to  as  many  railway  stations,  without  cbatga 
On  Uarcb  1, 1887,  a  new  system  of  weather  signals  was  Introduced  by  the  United 
Stales  Bigoal  Offlce  of  the  War  Department,  and  has  since  beeD  in  use  at  all  the  stations 
of  the  service.  The  flan  adopted  for  this  purpose  are  four  in  namber,  and  of  the  form 
ftnd  dtmendons  indicate  below  : 
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Bluk  Triai^oluFlas. 
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Number  1,  white  flag,  six  feet  square,  indicate  dear  oi 
blue  flag,  ^  feet  square,  Indicates  rain  or  snow.  Number  S, 
"     tattSe^--        ^ 


r  fair  weather.    Number  2, 

.      ___        _ _.  J,  black  triangular  flag,  (our 

feet  at  the  base  and  sii  feet  in  length,  always  refers  to  temperature ;  when  placed  above 
numbers  1  or  3  it  indicates  warmer  weather ;  when  placed  below  numbers  1  or  S  it 
indicates  colder  weather  ;  when  not  displayed,  the  indications  are  that  Uie  temperatuie 
will  remain  stailonary,  or  that  the  change  in  temperature  will  not  vary  more  than  1° 
from  the  temperature  of  the  same  hour  of  the  preceding  day,  from  lUrch  to  October 
Inclusive,  and  not  more  than  6°  for  tbe  remaining  months  of  the  year.  Number  4, 
white  flag,  ail  feet  square,  with  black  square  in  centre,  indicates  the 
:  approach  of  a  tudden  and  decide  fall  in  temperature.  This  signal  E 
is  not  to  be  displayed  unless  It  is  expected  that  the  temperature  will  . 


fall  to  42°  or  lower,  and  isusual^  ordered  at  least  twentv-fourhoun 
In  advance  of  the  cold  wave.  When  Number  4  is  disptoyed,  Num- 
ber 8  is  always  omitted. 

When  displayed  on  poles,  tbe  signals  are  arranged  to  read  down~ 
ward  ;  when  displayed  from  horiiontal  supporls,  a  small  streamer 
is  attached  to  indicate  the  point  from  which  tbe  signals  are  to  be 
read. 

INTERPRETATION  OP  DISPLAYS. 
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No.  1,  with  No.  8  below  it,  indicates  fair  weather,  colder 
No.  S,  with  No.  8  above  It,  Indicates  warmer  weather,  rain  or  snow. 
No.  1,  with  No.  4  below  it,  indicates  fair  weather,  cold  wave. 
No.  8,  with  Nos.  I  and  3  below  it,  indicates  warmer,  fair  weather,  fot 
lowed  by  rain  or  snow, 

STORM,  CAUTIONARY,  AND  WIND-DIRECTION  SIGNALS.  , 

Kid,  Blvk  Oentie.    Tellow.  WhIM  Ited  Peniiant.  WUu  Feaunt. 
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A  red  flag  with  a  black  centre  indicates  that  tbe  Btorm  1b  expected  to  be  of  marked 
Tioleuce.  A  yellow  tlax  wllh  a  white  centre  indicates  that  the  winds  expected  wilt  not 
be  so  Bevere,  bcl  well-found,  Beaworthy  TeRsels  can  roeet  them  vrithout  danger.  Th^ 
red  peanant  indicates  eaaterlj  winds ;  tnat  is,  from  tbe  northeast  to  timth  incluslre,  anil 
that  generally  the  storm-centre  ia  approaching.  If  aiote  cautionary  or  Btonn-signal. 
winds  from  northeast  quadrant  are  more  probable :  bdoa,  winds  from  southeast  quad' 
fant.  The  white  pennant  indicates  westerly  winds  ;  that  fs,  from  north  to  southwest 
lucluslTe.  and  that  generally  the  stoim  centre  has  passed.  If  afew  cautionary  or  slort« 
signal,  winds  from  northwest  quadrant  are  more  probable ;  if  ftefaio,  winds  from  south 
west  quadrant.  By  night  a  i«d  light  will  Indicate  essterly  winds,  and  a  white  ligli 
above  a  red  light  will  Indicate  westerly  winds.  In  July,  1891,  the  Signal  Berrica 
passed  UDder  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

-  UOHATUSE,  in  music.    In  writing  music  in  any  key  with  sharps  or  flats,  the  sharps 
and  flats  belonging  to  the  key,  iustcaa  of  being  prefixed  to  each  note  as  required,  are 

E laced  together  immediately  after  the  clef  on  tlie  degrees  of  the  staff  to  whldi  they 
elongi  and  this  colleclton  of  sharps  or  fiats  is  called  Ifie  signMure.    The  aignatorea  of 
tbe  Beveral  keys  generally  in  use  are  as  follows: 
Majob.  ( 


Tlie  minor  keys  take  the  same  signature  with  the  mi^or  keys  a  third  above  (1 

When  a  new  key  is  introduce  in  the  middle  of  a  piece  of  music,  tbe  signature  of  tbo 
former  key  must  be  contradicted,  and  that  of  tbe  new  one  appended.    Thus  a  tiaiisitioa 

from  the  key  of  D  major  to  that  of  D  minor  is  Indicated  thus: 


major  to  B  minor:  pjfesFwFRt-^i^;  the  sharps  wUck  are  to  continue  bdng.  In  this 

last  case,  for  distinctness'  sake,  appended  In  addition  to  tbe  contradiction  of  those  that 
are  to  be  discarded.  A  tranBllion  to  another  key,  which  ia  not  to  continue  for  any  len(^ 
of  time,  is  seldom  indicated  by  a  change  of  signature;  but  the  aharp,  flat,  or  natural  sign 
is  appended  to  any  note  aa  required,  that  sign  affecting  all  the  following  notes  of  Uie 
.  same  letter  in  tlie  measure  in  which  it  occurs,  unless  contradicted.  A  sharp,  flat,  or 
natural  thus  introduced  is  called  an  accidentiJ.  Two  accidentals  are  required  in  tbe 
ascending  scale  of  every  minor  key,  to  sharpen  the  sixth  and  seventh  of  the  tonic. 

Besides  llio  signature  of  tbe  key,  a  signature  of  time  precedes  every  mnwcal  oompo- 
sllion.  It  consists  of  two  figures  placed  over  one  another  as  a  fraction,  the  denominator 
S,  4, 8,  or  10  standing  for  minims,  crotchets,  quavers,  or  semiquavers  (i.e.,  halves,  fourths, 
etc.,  of  a  semibreve),  while  the  numerator  pomts  out  how  many  of  these  fractional  parts 

of  a  semlbreve  are  contained  in  each  measure.    Thns,  — g —  indlcatee  that  there  are  two 
crotchets,  and  — ^g— ^  three  quavers  in  the  measure.    When  there  are  four  crotchets  (or 

ft  semibreve)  In  the  measure,  it  fs  usual  to  write     j"     instead  of  — J— . 

SIQHATVItE,  In  printing,  denotes  tbe  letters  which  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
flrst  page  of  each  sheet  of  a  book,  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  the  several  sheets 
in  tbe  volume.  The  tetters  employed  are  those  of  the  alphabet  with  the  exception 
of  J,  V,  and  W.  three  letters  which  have  been  invented  since  the  use  of  signatures 
was  introduced.  See  Alphabet.  As  the  tiret  sheet  of  a  work,  containing  the  title- 
page,  dedication,  preface,  etc.,  is  generally  printed  last,  the  letter  A  ia  reserved  (along 
with  smnil  letters,  a,  b,  etc.,  should  there  lie  more  sheets  of  introductory  matter)  for  this, 
and  the  signatures  commence  with  B;  after  reaching  Z.  they  commence  again  at  the 
beginning  of  the  alphabet,  tbe  letter  being  doubled  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  AA,  or 
Aa,  or  more  frequently  2k..  Should  the  alphabet  again  be  exhausted.  SA,  3B,  etc,  ar« 
next  employed,  and  so  on.    This  Is  the  method  employed  In  Britain;  in  France  ai^ 
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flIGKET.  In  England,  one  of  the  seals  for  the  authenticatioa  of  rojal  grants.  Prior 
to  184^  all  letterB-pal«nt  and  other  dncumenta  which  had  to  pasB  the  privy  seal  required 
first  to  l>nTe  the  sixnet  affixed,  and  passed  from  the  signet-omce  to  the  office  of  the  privy 
seal  in  the  form  of  signet  bills,  verified  hy  the  signec-seul  and  supei»:riplJon  and  the  sig- 
nature of  tbe  cierk  of  the  signet.  By  act  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  82,  however,  warrants  under 
the  royal  sign-manual,  counlersignea  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  have 
been  made  per  te  sufficient  aiUhority  for  the  privy  seal  to  be  affixed,  and  the  signetofflce 
has  been  aboUslied.  The  signet  in  Scotland  is  a  seat  which  ecems  to  have  bocu  originally 
i _._j. .L__.!._. > . ..J  -.1.1.  .1.  .j_-_:_._.!__    -f  j'uaij-- 


intended  to  authenticate  royal  wnrraots  connected  with  the  administration  of  juslice. 
The  principal  class  of  a^nta  or  attorneys  in  Scotland  are  called  writers  to  tbo  signet, 
it  is  said  from  their  having  been  originiuly  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state, 
1^  whom  writs  passing  the  signet  were  prepared.     See  WitlTBBfl  TO  THB  SlOKST. 

SiainBO,  BEAUira,  and  OSLITEST  of  a  deed,  in  English  law,  is  the  mode  of  exe- 
cuting a  deed.  The  main  acts  are,  however,  the  sealing  ai^  delivery,  for  signature  is  not 
absolutely  essential — at  least  in  some  kinds  of  deeds  known  to  English  law.  The  use 
of  the  seal  is  an  ancient  fona  of  aulhenticoting  deeds,  still  kept  up  m  England,  though 
long  snperseded  in  Scotland  hy  simple  eubecription.  In  practice,  a  wafer  or  seal  is 
attached  lo  the  end  of  the  English  deed,  and  tluj  party  who  executes  It  must,  after  sig- 
nature, put  bis  finger  on  the  see,],  and  say:  "  I  dehver  this  as  my  set  and  deed,"  at  t& 
same  time  handing  the  deed  to  the  person  who  is  to  have  the  custody  thereof. 

SIOS-IUKirAL,  RoTAi^  the  Buhacription  of  the  sovereign,  which  must  be  adhibited 
to  all  writs  which  have  to  pass  the  privy  seal  or  great  seal.  When  attached  to  a  grant 
or  warrant.  It  must  be  countersigned  by  one  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  stale,  oi  by 
the  lords  of  the  treasury.  The  sign-manual,  in  practice,  consists  but  of  the  initial  of  Iho 
BOTereign's  name,  with  the  letter  R  added,  for  Bex  or  Begina. 

BraOTSKET,  HiB.  Ltdia  HnnTLET  (Huntley  being  her  maiden  name).  American 
authoress  and  poet,  was  b,  at  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  1791.  Sbe  was,  like  most  young 
ladies  of  alrility  in  New  England  at  tiiat  period,  early  engaged  in  teaching,  and  much 
of  her  early  writings  consist  of  tales,  essays,  instructive  letters,  and  poems,  for  her 
pupils  and  the  yoanc.  Her  first  publL<>hed  work  was  a  volume  of  poems  in  1819.  In 
1819  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Swaumey,  a  merehant  of  Hartford.  In  1832  she 
published  a  descriptive  poem  on  the  TraiU  of  the  Aborigines  of  America  ■  and  in  1834  a 
BkeUh  of  Oonn«eHout  thirty  Teart  Since.  These  were  followed  by  PiK^ntat  and  other 
Potmt ;  Layt  of  the  Heart,  Tales  in  Prom  and  Verte,  etc.  In  1840  Mrs.  Bigoiirney  visited 
Europe,  and  on  her  return,  with  a  freedom  common  to  American  authors,  wrote  her 
FUaiant  Memoriet  of  Pletuant  Lands.  Slie  compiled  amusing  and  instructive  books  for 
the  young,  and  was  >  constant  contributor  to  magazines  and  otber  periodicob  of  poems, 
whose  subjects,  style,  and  eendment  gave  her  the  deugnatlon  of  "the  American 
Hemana."    She  died  at  Hartford,  June,  1865. 

BIHUH'.     See  Jaxabtes. 

SESHB.  The  term  Sikh,  a  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  iiAna.  sonifying  "  dlsclpK" 
is  applied  to  a  community  o.^  which  the  Punjab,  in  northern  India,  constitutes,  sub- 
stantmlly,  the  confines.  Less  commonly,  even  among  themselves,  the  members  of  this 
community  are  also  known  as  Binhs (vulgarly  Singlis),  that  is,  "lions,"  s  title  given 
them  by  Gravind,  the  last  and  most  influential  of  their  hierarchs.     Every  name  of  a  Bikh 


proselytizeiB,  grew,  by  degrees,  in  strength  and  numbers,  and  ended  in  a  formidable 
nationality.  Their  originator,  NSnak,  was  born  in  1469,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lahore,  «nd 
died  to  1^,  not  for  from  the  place  of  his  nativity.  To  him  succeeded,  in  turn,  nine 
pontiffs,  each  of  whom,  hke  lumself,  is  popularly  denominated  guru,  or  "teacher." 
These  were  Angod,  Amard&s,  BirndSs,  Arjunmall,  Hargovind,  Harrty,  Harkrl^hna, 
Teghbahfidar,  and.  finally.  Qovind. 

The  aim  of  N2nak  was  pointedly  humanitarian,  and  designed  to  combine  Hindus, 
and  Mohammedans,  at  the  cost  of  what  ho  held  to  be  only  unimportant  compromise,  into 
one  harmonious  brotherhood.  Sufficient  proof  of  tbe  comprehensive  character  of  his 
scheme  is  afforded  by  tbe  circumstance  that  he  accepted  concunenUy  the  incarnations 
of  Keo-Brahmanism  and  the  mia^n  of  the  Arabian  prophcL  His  three  immediate 
successors,  while  Eealously  protecting  the  interests  of  the  infant  sect,  avoided  secular 
pursuits,  and  held  themselves  aloof  from  political  complications.  Arjunmdl,  however, 
not  content  with  d^naliung  himself  as  compiler  of  Uie  Adigranth,  and  as  founder  of 
Amritsor,  the  holy  city  of  the  Sikhs,  engaged  with  ardor  in  trade,  and  rendered  himself 
conspicuoua  as  a  partisan  of  the  rebellious  prince  Ehusrll,  son  of  Jahdnglr.  HarFoviuiL 
who  come  after  Ariunmall,  called  the  Sikhs  to  arms,  led  them  in  person  to  batGe,  and 
though  he  remitted  nothing  of  his  assiduity  as  a  guru,  became  an  active  and  useful, 
thougli  sometimes  refractory,  adherent  of  uie  Great  Mogul,  gainst  whom  his  predo- 
csBsor  bod  plotted,     Han&y  subsequently  espoused  tbe  part  of  IBrit  Shukob,  when  coo- 
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tending  nith  his  brothers  for  the  throne  of  India.  HarkrUhna.  son  of  HanSy,  died  a 
cliild,  and  was  oalj  nominatlj  a  guru.  Tcghbah&dar,  after  a  career  of  turbulence,  was 
esecuted  as  a  rebel,  tv  command  of  Aurangzeb,  at  Delbi  Uowerer  deficient  in  ibe 
qualtllcatlouB  demandea  for  spiritual  leadersliip,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  he  cod- 
mbuted,  to  BD  important  degree,  in  prepariDg  for  the  complete  change  of  SikhUm  which 
was  aftected  bj  his  eon,  Govind.  The  chief  motive  that  iostigated  Qovind,  tlie  lenth 
of  the  "  teachers,"  to  bring  about  this  chauge  was,  with  some  probability,  a  desire  to 
avenge  the  ignominious  death  of  his  father.  lie  resolved  to  combat  the  Motiammedan 
power  and,  in  deviation  from  the  principles  enunciated  by  NSnal(.  the  Mohammedan 
Telision  as  well.  But  Hinduism,  with  its  social  restrictiooa  of  caste,  its  fantastic  fictions, 
oncTits  irrational  Idolatry,  likewise  fell  under  liis  ban.  Qod,  be  inculcated,  is  Dot  to  be 
found  save  in  humility  and  sincerity.  In  what  measure  he  nas  a  man  of  thought  is 
evinced  by  his  legacy  lo  his  co-religionists,  the  second  volume  of  the  Sikli  scriptures.  A 
Bikh,  It  is  therein  taught,  Is  to  worship  one  God,  to  eschew  superstltioo,  and  to  practice 
strict  morality,  but  equally  Is  to  live  by  the  sword.  The  purport  of  this  last  injunction 
is  unmistakable.  Govind  was  assasdnaled,  while  in  the  imperial  service,  in  1TD8.  on 
the  banks  of  the  QodSvail.  He  died,  it  is  true,  without  beholding  tbe  fuiflilmcnt  of  Lbe 
purpose  for  which  he  liad  striven;  but  he  bad,  nevertheless,  succeeded  in  stirring  his 
followers  to  an  ambition  for  political  independence — an  idea  which  was  ulttmateiv  li&ns- 
formed  Into  a  reality.  His  euoceseor,  but  only  as  a  temporal  leader,  Banda,  suffered  a 
cruel  death.     He  did  but  little  to  advantage  his  sect;  and  his  memory  is  not  held  in 


With  the  decline  of  the  Moghul  empire,  tbe  might  of  the  Bikhs,  in  spite  of  their 
Intermittent  reverses,  steadily  increased,  until,  in  1764,  they  convened  a  general  ■seembly, 
formallv  asaiuned  the  character  of  a  subetantive  nation,  and  issued  coin  from  which  the 
name  of  the  emperor  was  omitted.  Tlteir  commonwealth  was  still  denominated,  as  it 
had  been  by  Qovind,  Khftlsa;  and  the  component  states  of  the  federMion,  ordinarily 
eaid  to  have  been  twelve  in  number,  were  thenceforward  distinguished  as  Misls.  Fore- 
most in  infiuence  among  these  states  was  that  of  BukarcliakiyB,  the  chieftain  of  which 
was  HahS  Binh,  for  whose  son,  the  famous  Ranjlt  Binb  (Runjeet-Bingh,  q.v.),  it  was 
reserved  to  oousolidate  the  Misls  into  a  unity  subject  to  his  own  undivld^  control.    The 


virtual  headship  of  Banjit  Binh  dales  from  the  year  1805,  though  it  was  not  until  1888 
that  he  attalnea  the  zenith  of  his  ascendency.  He  died  in  the  year  following,  at  the 
age  of  09.     During  1910  and  1S46  the  Bikhs  ceased  to  exist  as  a  nation;  and  their 


coimtiy  has  since  beea  ruled  by  the  EnslUli.  Tet  every  loyal  Bikh  U  still  confident  that 
his  people  Is  suffering  but  a  transltcry  depression,  and  Uist  it  is  destined  to  retrieve,  and 
even  to  surpass,  its  bvgone  gloi^.  In  the  meantime,  the  reputed  son  of  a  wife  or  con- 
cubine of  Ranjlt  Sinn,  Dillp  Smh,  is  a  pensioner  of  the  British  government,  has  pro- 
fessed Christianity,  and  has  taken  up  bis  abode  in  England. 

Elhnologicaliy  considered,  the  Siklis  sre,  in  large  proportion,  of  J&t  origin;  the 
JAts,  whom  some  take  to  be  one  with  tbe  classical  Getie.  bemg  a  tribe  extensively  dif- 
fused over  the  n.  of  India.  But  ottier  Hindus  have  helped  to  swell  their  ranks,  and  alto 
not  a  few  Hohammedans.  The  ten  gums  are  accounted  Kahatriyas,  or  of  the  second 
Brahmanlcal  caste,  the  martial.  The  descendants  of  these  several  races,  from  intermar- 
riage and  other  causes,  cannot,  however,  now  be  discriminated ;  and  fliere  is  no  division 
ef  the  multiform  population  of  India  that  strikes  more  than  the  Bikhs,  as  respects  pbysi- 

„i  .._.» :._      * ., „    ._.   and,  it  may  be  added,  fo 

B  altogether  remarkable. 

'     '  'Jie  repeated  attempts  which 

_„..   .    ^ __„ _f  Hinduism  and  Islamiran. 

None  of  the  authors  of  these  attempts  seem,  indeed,  lo  have  been  acquainted  with  other 
than  the  mere  surface  of  the  two'religions  which  they  would  have  blended  into  one. 
With  the  Mohammedan,  the  eidatence  of  tbe  Deity  as  a  pure  spirit,  and  his  creatorship 
of  the  world,  are  fundamental  postulates.  On  the  other  hana,  the  radical  doctrine  of 
the  Hindu  is  pantheism,  agreeably  to  wliich  tlie  universe,  alternatively  God.  in  a  single 
eternal  substance,  under  the  twofold  aspect  of  spirit  and  matter.  These  sets  of  first 
principles,  which  Nfinak  and  bis  fellow-reformers  could  never  have  clearly  apprehended, 
are  palpably  impossible  of  reconciliation.  Without  rejecting  all  that  Is  distinctive  ot 
his  creed,  no  Hindu  can  assent  to  the  theology  of  Islam;  and,  conversely,  every  intell^ 
^nt  follower  of  the  Aratnan  prophet  must  be  aw^re  that  the  monism  and  metempsycho- 
sis of  Brahmanism  arc  utterly  antagonistic  to  the  leading  positions  of  his  own  faith. 
Qovind,  lis  we  have  seen,  openly  repudiated  tbe  notion  of  amalgamating  Hinduism  and 
Mohammedanism.  An  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  his  real  views  and 
those  of  NSnak  in  their  fullness  lias  been  provided  for  English  readers  by  Dr.  Trumpp'a 
translation  (London,  1877)  of  the  Adiaraiith  (the  Original  Record).  The  Qranth  con- 
tains also  extensive  quotations  from  Kubir  and  other  predecessors  of  Ninak.  A  sec- 
ond Oratit/i,  by  Guru  Qovind  Binh,  has  not  yet  been  translated.  These  voluminous 
compositions  are  metrical  throughout,  and  are  in  an  archaic  Indian  vernacular,  older 
than  Hindi  and  Panjabi.  They  are  written  in  the  same  character  as  the  Sanskrit,  tlio 
values  of  the  letters  being  altered,  though  Ibeir  forms  are  retained. 

Among  the  numerous  divisions  into  whictk  Sikhism,  as  a  system  of  belief  and  prac- 
ticfc  bus  mmifled,  two  at  least,  apart  from  the  great  central  sect,  duscrve  specification. 


'^nt  are  tbe  UdSsU,  professors  of  iadifference  to  mundane  concerns;  a  sect  whose 
ori^n  is  attributed  to  S'llchand,  a  sou  of  NSnstc.  These  recluses,  whom  Am&rdaa 
refused  to  recogoize  as  genuine  Sikhs.  Iiave,  to  this  day,  numerouB  disciples.  The 
AkAUs  sprang  up  Just  after  the  time  of  Ooviud.  For  exttrnv^Hnce  of  fanaticism,  these 
labmaelites  have,  it  is  hoped,  no  rivals;  and  the  stvie  of  their  piety  is  comparable  with 
thatofaTbug. 

As  specimens  of  the  Euperstitions  of  the  Bikha.  it  may  be  noted  that,  like  the  Bindua, 
they  look  upon  the  eating  of  beef  as  a  deadly  offense,  and  that,  like  the  modem  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  they  attach  sinfulaess  lo  the  act  of  extinguishing  a  light  with  the 
breath.  Boms  illustrHtions  of  ptactical  Bikhism  may  also  be  gathered  even  from  tbe 
.few  remarks  that  have  b«en  made  touching  the  gurus.  It  is  not  irrelevant  to  add,  .that 
AmardAs  humanely  discouotenanced  the  cremation  of  widows,  and  that  AHunmall  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  morality  of  ordinary  Sikhs  is  as  po^tively  maiotainea  by  one  class 
of  writers  as  it  is  denied  by  another.  Evidence  should  seem  to  sliow  that  the  agricul- 
turists amoug  them  are  much  on  a  jMt,  as  to  coirectnesa  of  life,  with  other  Indian  culti' 
vatoT«  of  the  soil.  As  to  their  soldiers,  however,  it  has  been  observed  that  they  are 
deeply  tainted  with  those  repulsive  Impuritlee  for  which  the  Persians  are  so  infamous. 
Though  forbidden  the  use  oi  tobacco,  they  are  under  no  restriction  as  concerns  indul- 
gence in  bhang,  opium,  and  intoxicating  drinks;  and  it  would  be  gross  flattery  lo  coni- 
mend  them  on  tbe  score  of  sobriety.  As  regards  morality,  there  is  reason  to  believe  thm 
theyhave  greatly  degenerated  since  the  days  of  OoWnd. 

The  gross  Bikh  population  has  been  moet  variously  esUmated  by  diSereut  statis- 
ticians, some  of  whom  compute  it  at  considerably  less  Uian  half  a  million  of  persons, 
while  others  deem  a  million  and  a  quarter,  or  oven  a  million  and  a  half,  to  be  not 
excessive. 

For  tbe  most  satisfactory  extant  treatment  of  the  Hubiect  of  this  article,  the  reader  la 
referred  to  Capt  J.  D.  Cunningham's  Hi»tory  of  the  8i0u,  8ir  J.  Malcolm's  Sketehof 
tht  Sitht;  7m  Amatie  JUteareJiet,  vols.  i.  and  zi. ;  the  collective  works  of  prof.  H.  H. 
Wilson,  Tola.  i.  and  ii. ;  and  T/ie  Calcutta  Berietc,  vols,  xzii  and  xxiiii.  may  likewise 
be  consulted  with  advantage.    See  Trumpp's  Die  Bdigion  der  SCJiB  (1881). 

BIXH  TABS,  two  brief  but  desperate  contests  waged  between  the  British  power  In 
India  and  the  Sikhs  in  164S-46,  1848-4S,  which  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter 
as  an  Independent  nation.  The  first  hsd  its  origin  in  the  dissensions  which  convulsed 
the  Bikh  country  after  the  death  of  Runjeet  Singh  (q.v.),  and  which  necessitated  the 
exercise  of  a  wary  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Calcutta  authorities.  At  length  an  army  of 
Sikhs,  flushed  with  their  triumph  over  all  lawful  anihority  In  their  own  country, 
croned  the  Sutlej,  and  extended  their  ravages  over  British  territory;  but  their  advanced 
guard  was  met  by  sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  governor-general,  at  tbe  head  of  four  r^- 
ments  of  infantry  and  one  of  dragoons,  and  routed  at  Mudki  (q.v.)  with  heavy  loM. 
Three  days  after,  their  main  body,  which  had  meantime  croaeed  the  river,  and  intrenched 
Itself  at  Feroze-Bhah  (q.v.),  was  attacked  by  a  larger  force  of  British  under  Oough  and 
Hardinge,  and  after  a  bloody  conflict,  which  lasted  two  days,  also  routed.  Btill  undis- 
mayed nr  these  reverses,  tney  again  intrenched  themselves  at  Sobraon;  but  a  fresh 
body  which  had  Just  crossed  the  Sutlej  at  Allwa]  (q.v.).  18,000  strong,  with  68  pieCM 
of  cannon,  was  wholly  routed  and  driven  across  the  nver  I>y  sir  Harry  Bmith,  at  the 
head  of  7,000  men,  with  83  guns;  and  their  main  bod<r  was  soon  after  similarly  dla- 
yiersed  at  Bobiaon  (q.v.).  The  British  then  crossed  tbe  nver,  took  Lahore,  and  restored 
tbe  authority  of  the  young  msbarajah,  from  whom  they  took  the  territory  between  the 
Bms  and  the  Sutlej,  the  treaty  confirming  this  settlement  being  made  at  Lahore,  Mar. 
9,  1846.  But  the  int«raal  disturbances  in  the  Idogdom  of  Lahore  soon  became  as  active 
ns  before,  and  induced  the  maharajah's  prime-minister  to  put  the  country  under  the 
company's  protection;  and  a  residency  with  a  guard  of  regular  troops  was  then  estab- 
lished in  the  capital.  On  April  20,  1848,  two  British  officers  were  murdered  by  a  Sikh 
cliief,  the  Dewan  HoolraJ  of  Multan;  and  as  this  was  found  to  be  but  a  premonitory 
symptom  of  a  general  outbreak,  a  small  force  of  British  under  lieut.  Edwardes,  aided 
1^  a  body  of  Bikhs,  under  the  rajah  of  BhawalpOr,  gallantlv  attacked  the  army  of  Hool- 
tal.  which,  after  a  dcspera^  conflict  of  0  hours,  they  dctealed  on  June  18,  and  both 
siaes  in  the  mean  time  haTing  received  re-en  force  ments,  again  on  July  1.  Multan  waa 
then  laid  sicgt-  to,  but  the  dclection  of  6,000  auxiliary  Bilchs  under  Bherc  Singh  (the  son 
«[  the  Sirdar  Chutlur  Hin^h,  llic  governor  of  Hazara,  who  had  been  for  some  time  in 
revolt,  and  had  driven  the  British  from  his  district)  compelled  the  British  to  retreat. 
For  some  time  the  British  authorities  in  tbe  Punjab  were  hampered  by  a  want  of  mili- 
tary force,  and  though  the  mBharaJah  and  much  of  his  army  still  opposed  the  Bikh 
reikis,  little  reliance  could  be  placed  upon  most  of  it.  Bbere  Bingli  now  succeeded  in 
raising  his  snny  to  40,000.  but  was  defeated  by  lord  GoHgh  at  Ramnugger  (Nov.  22). 
The  inconsiderate  basic  of  Qough  at  Chillianwalla  (Jan.  13)  nearly  lost  him  thnl  great 
battle,  which  waa  saved  only  by  the  extreme  valor  of  his  soldiers;  but  amends  for  this 
fault  was  made  at  Quzerat  (q.v.),  where  the  {Mwer  of  Bhure  Singh  and  his  allies  waa 
completely  broken.  Meanwhile,  the  fortress  of  Multan  had,  after  a  protracted  ^m- 
bardment,  been  captured:  and  the  Companv.  seeing  no  other  mode  of  protecting  their 
territories  from  annoyance  by  these  warlike,  fanatics,  annexed  the  Punjab,  Mar.  29i 
''H49,  thus  terminating  the  existence  of  the  Sikhs  as  an  independent  nation. 


8I-KIAJI0',  or  Westbrr  BITEK,  &  river  at  the  eontliav  extsamtj  ot  China  proper. 

It  has  lately  been  ascertaineil  by  our  eurveyors  to  be  naTJgable  for  vtseels  not  drawing 
more  than  16  ft.  of  water  for  about  100  m.  from  its  moulh.  The  Bi-kiang  is  remark- 
able for  the  purity  and  clearness  of  its  wutere.  It  is  at  present  chiefly  useful  in  con- 
veying the  sugar-caoe  that  grovs  in  ils  vicioity,  aa  well  as  rafts  of  Umbei  from  the 
forests  of  Kwaugse  to  the  markets  of  Canton. 

BIK'KIII,  a  small  protected  state  in  the  n.e.  of  India,  boanded  oa  the  w.  by  Nepaul, 
and  on  the  a.e.  by  Bhotan.     Area,  ^600  sq.m.;  pop.  '»1,  80,468- 

BILM'Si,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ear^eptiyllaeea;  with  a  tubular 
6-toothed  calyx ;  S-notcbed  or  bUld  petals,  wliicU  terminate  m  a  narrow  claw  at  the  base, 
spring  from  the  stalk  of  the  ovarj',  and  have  each  an  appendage  forming  a  corona  <q. v.) 
in  the  moulh  of  the  corolla;  10  stamens;  3  styles;  the  capaula  8-celled,  6-toothed,  many- 
seeded.  The  species  are  numerous,  mostly  natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  northern 
hemisphere,  annual  and  pcruonial  plants;  nine  or  ten  of  them  natives  of  Britain,  and 
others  frequent  in  flower-gardens.— Ooe  of  the  moet  common  British  species  is  the  Buu- 
DEii  Campiom  (8.  iiifiata),  a  perennial,  which  grows  in  com-flelds  and  dry  pastures,  and 
near  the  sea-shore,  has  a  branched  stem  fully  a  foot  high.  oval«-lanceolaie  bluish-green 
leaves,  panicles  of  while  flowers,  and  an  inflated  calyx,  with  a  beautiful  network  oC 
veins.  The  young  shoots  are  sometimes  used  like  aaparagiia,  and  have  a  peculiar  but 
^reeable  flavor,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  peas.  They  are  best  when  most  blanched. 
The  cultivation  of  this  plaot  was  long  asa  strongly  recommended,  but  it  baa  not  obtained 
a  place  among  garden  plants.— The  Hoes  Cakpion  (S.  acaviu)  is  a  pretty  little  plant, 
with  beautiful  purple  flowers  growing  in  patches  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  turf,  one  of  the, 
fiuest  ornaments  of  the  higher  mountains  of  Scotland,  and  found  also  in  Cumberland 
aod  Wales. — Majiy  species,  some  of  them  British,  are  popularly  called  Catchflv,  from 
their  viscidity,  as  8.  Anglka,  a  species  found  la  sandy  and  gravelly  fields  in  many  parts 
of  Britain. 

SILE'inn,  son  of  Pan  and  Qtea  (the  earth),  is  generally  represented  as  the  chief  of 
the  Sileni  or  older  Satyrs  (q.v.),  and  the  inE<eparable  companion  of  Bacchus,  with  whom 
he  took  part  in  the  contest  against  the  Qigantes,  slaying  Snceindus.  In  most  respects  lib 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  other  satyrs,  and  to  have  borne  a  strong  likeness  to  sir  J. 
Falstaft,  being  in  addition  noted  for  his  wisdom  and  his  power  of  pn^necy.  BUenua  had 
a  temple  at  Gils.    See  illus.,  HrrBoLoav,  vtd.  X. 

BtUS'BU,  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  Included  in  the  limits  of  the  Qeman 
empire,  lies  a.  of  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  snd  Poaen,  and  is  bounded  on  the  e.  by 
the  Polish  provinces  of  Russia  and  Austria,  and  on  the  a.  and  w.  by  the  Austrian  prov- 
inces of  Silesia  and  Bohemia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saumy.  It  Is  divided  into  three  gov- 
ernments: Liegiub,  in  the  w, ;  Bralau,  in  the  e, ;  and  Oj^n.  in  thes.;  and  these,  again, 
are  subdivided  Into  circles.  Areft,  1S,668  English  sq.  m.;  population,  189B,  4,416,.10(l,  of 
whom  1,074,629  were  Lutherans,  3,384,754  Catholics,  and  fj,SSS  Jews.  The  majoritrof 
the  inhabitants  speak  the  Cennan  language,  bnt  Polish  (■  spoken  bv  about  l,OOO,O00i 
and  there  are  a  number  of  Slavic  dialects.  This  province,  the  largest  fn  size  and  aocoud 
In  popnlatitin  of  the  Prussian  provinces,  is  crossed  from  n.e.  to  b.w.  by  a  broad  strip  of 
mountainous  country,  which  wld<>nB  out  at  each  extremity;  and  along  tlie  whole  eastern 
boundary,  and  In  the  s.  are  ranges  of  low  hills;  tn  the  n.w.  and  center  the  surface  Is  flat 
and  heathy,  or  sandy,  with  numerous  stagnant  pools.  Sileala  Is  almost  wholly  included 
tnthebaslnof  the  Oder  (navigable as  fars,  as  Ratibor),  which  flows  through  it  from  s.e.  to 
n.w.,andreceiveBfromeachsidenamerou8  tributaries;  butasmaiiportion  in  the  extreme 
a.  Is  drained  into  the  Vistula,  which  here  takes  its  rise.  The  soli  is  altogether  fertile  and 
well  culth'ated,  more  so,  however,  m  Lower  than  m  Upper  Silesia;  and  cereals  of  all 
kinds,  oii-plants,  beet,  hops,  occasionally  vines,  and,  above  all,  flax  and  hemp,  are  the 
crops  of  the  province;  btit  of  lace  years  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  of  plants  yielding 
dye-stuffs  has  been  receiving  increased  attention.  Cattle  and  sheep,  the  latter  excellent 
In  quality,  and  partly  of  pure  or  mixed  merino  blood,  are  reared  In  the  highlands.  The 
mines  of  Silesia  are  of  great  Importance;  Iron,  copper,  and  lead  are  the  chief  products; 
coal  Is  found  in  abundance.  The  manufacture  of  lace  Is  carried  on  In  the  mountainous 
districts,  chiefly  around  Schweidnltz;  and  the  production  otother  fabrics,  as  linen,  col- 
ton,  and  woolengoods,  paper,  Iron,  leather,  glass,  cloclra,  n^l way  carriages,  and  earthen- 
ware. Is  vigorously  carried  on  throughout  the  province.  There  are  also  breweries, 
dUtlilerlee,  liqueur  factories,  and  mills.  The  Oder  and  the  great  central  railway  from 
Berlin  and  Fosen  to  Vienna  afford  ample  facilities  for  commerce.  Thereareannlversity 
at  Breslau,  37  gymnasia  In  the  principal  towns,  two  military  schools,  and  a  great  number 
of  professional  and  industrial  schools. 

Silesia  was  inhabited  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  br  the  Quadi  and  Lygii, 
who,  like  the  other  German  tribes,  advancing  westward  in  the  «ui  c.  were  succeeded  by 
Slavic  tribes.  It  formed  part  of  the  Slavic  kingdom  of  Moravia,  was  next  joined  U> 
.Bohemia,  and  in  the  banning  of  the  10th  c.  to  Poland.  In  116S  It  was  separated  from 
the  kingdom  of  Poland,  but  was  ruled  by  dukes  who  were  of  the  royal  line  of  E^aat; 
these  dukes,  to  repeople  the  country,  which  had  been  devastated  by  the  numerous  civil 
wars,  encouraged  the  settlement  of  German  colonies,  en>eciUiy  In  lower  Sikda.  The 
practice  of  dlvuuon  and  subdividon  of  territory  prevailed  so  extensively  in  Kleilk  that 


tit  one  time  It  had  no  lees  than  17  fndependent  dukeo,  and  to  save  itself  from  reincor- 
poration  with  Poland,  it  acknowledged  the  soTereignty  of  the  kings  of  Bohemia,  with 
which,  and  with  Germany,  from  the  time  of  the  emperor  Karl  IV.,  it  was  iadiseolubly 
coaneeted.  lo  1537  the  auke  of  LiegnitE.  one  of  the  numerous  Bileaian  princes,  entered 
Inlo  aa  agreement  of  mutual  succesaion  {erin>trbr>)d«mns)  with  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, on  the  extinction  of  either  reigning  line;  and  tjie  other  ducal  lines  becoming 
gradually  extinct  their  posseBsiona  fdl  to  Liegnilz  or  to  Bohemia,  or  lapsed  to  the 
emperor.  In  1876,  when  the  lost  ducal  family,  that  of  Liegniti,  tailed,  ila  territoriee  of 
Liegnitz,  Brleg,  and  Wohlau  would  have  fallen  to  PruHBia;  but  the  emperor  of  Germany 
refused  to  recognize  Uie  validity  of  the  agreement  of  15S7,  and  took  posseeeion  of  tlie 
Liegmtz  dominione,  as  a  lagwed  flef  of  Bohemia.  The  remainder  of  Silesia  was  thus 
inc^piirated  into  the  Austrian  empire.  In  1740,  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  belpjess  condition  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  laid  dkim,  on  the  alrength  of 
theagreemenlcf  1537,  lo  certain  portions  of  Silesia;  and  without  declaring  war,  marched 
into  and  took  poEsession  of  the  province,  maintaining  liis  hold  despite  the  utmost  efforts 
of  Austria  in  1740-42,  and  1744-45,  called  the  Jtrtt  and  Monut  Slleaan  wars.  Afl«r  the 
tiUnt  eileeUn  war,  better  known  as  the  seven  years'  war  (q.v.),  it  was  finally  ceded  (1788) 

UTT-tc^*  AUBTBLUt,  a  duchy  and  crown-land  of  tlie  Austrian  empire,  bounded  on  the 
n.e.  by  PrussU,  and  on  the  a.w.  by  Moravia.  Are*,  1987  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  805,640.  The 
population  is  about  equally  divided  between  the  Germans  and  the  Hlava.  It  is  moun- 
t^nous  In  liie  w.,  where  the  Spieglitzer,  Schneeberge,  a  summit  of  the  Sudetic  chain, 
rises  to  the  height  of  4870  (eet.  ^rhe  climate,  though  rough,  is  healthy,  and  the  soil 
prodoces  good  crops  of  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax,  etc.  Within  the  crown-land  rise  the  Oder 
and  Tistula.  •  Cattie-breeolng  and  bee-keeping  are  Important  branches  of  industry. 
Iron,^ead,  and  coal  mining  are  profitably  pursued.  The  manufactures  are  principally 
spirits,  copper  and  iron  wares,  chemicals,  sugar,  Ilquema,  glass,  marble  articles,  paper, 
etc,  and  Unen  and  cotton  fabrics, 

SI'LZZ  (Lat  flint),  a  generic  name  given  by  some  mineralogists  ta  all  those  minerals 
of  which  silica  is  the  principal  ingredient.     See  Qcabtz. 

SU'HOirEITX,  (be  name  given  to  a  proflle  or  shadow-outline  of  the  human  fl^re. 
filled  in  of  a  dark  color,  the  snadows  and  extreme  depths  being  sometimes  Indicated  by 
the  heightening  effect  of  ^m  or  some  other  shining  material  This  species  of  design 
was  known  among  the  ancients,  and  was  by  them  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection, 
as  the  monochromes  on  Etruscan  vases  amplv  testify;  but  the  name  silhouette  is  quite 
modern,  dating  from  about  the  middle  of  last  century.  It  was  taken  from  Etienne 
de  Silhouette,  the  French  minister  of  finance  In  1759,  who,  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
exhausted  by  the  costly  wars  with  Britain  and  Prussia,  and  by  excessive  prodigalities, 
inau^TBted  numerous  reforms,  and  the  s^ctest  economy  of  expenditure.  His  extreme 
parsimony  in  all  Snanco  matters  made  him  a  choice  subiect  for  caricature;  so  that  any 
mode  or  fashion  that  was  pl^  and  cheap — "  snrtouta  without  plaits,  trousers  with- 
out pockel£ — was  styled  a  ia  tilhinielle;  and  profiles  made  by  tracing  Ibe  shadow  pro- 
jected by  the  light  of  a  candle  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper  being  then  much  in  vogue, 
nave  continued  to  bear  the  name.  Although  without  merit  as  a  work  of  art,  the  sil- 
houette presents  a  clear  and  well-marked  proflle,  and  such  instruments  as  the  panta- 
giaph  (q.v.),  etc.,  used  to  be  frequently  employed  U>  obtain  profllee  of  a  reduced  size 
direct  from  the  human  features.  Profiles  cut  oat  of  black  paper  with  scissors  also 
receive  the  name  of  silhouettes. 

miCA.     See  8ri.icos. 

miCOl',  or  Sru'cnnr  (sym.  Si,  eq.  14 — in  new  synlem,  29 — spec.  grav.  3.49),  Is  one 
of  the  non-metallic  elements  (see  CBBttisntT).  It  may  be  obtained  in  three  different 
forms,  viz..  the  nmorp/unti,  the  grapMtoid,  and  the  ergH<^iTU.  It  is  the  amorphous 
rillcon  which  is  obtained  by  the  processes  in  common  use,  the  second  and  third  being 
obtained  from  this  Sivt  modiflcadan. 

Amorphinu  silicon  presents  the  appearance  of  a  dull  brown  powder,  which  adheres 
to  the  fineer.  ia  insoluble  in  water  ana  en  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids,  but  readily  soluble 
in  hydrofluoric  add,  and  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash.  It  is  a  non-condtictor  of  elec- 
tricity, and  when  heated  In  air  or  oxygen  \\»  external  surface  burns  brilliantly,  and  is 
converted  into  silica,  which  fuses  from  the  extreme  beat,  and  forms  a  coaling  over  the 
unbumed  silicon.  OmjAitoid  silicon  Is  obtained  by  exposing  the  amorphous  variety  to 
an  intense  heat  in  a  closed  platinum  crucible.  This  form  of  silicon  will  not  take  fire 
when  heated  in  oxygen  gaa,  and  resists  the  solvent  action  of  P"i^  hydrofluoric  acid. 


although  it  rapidly  uissolves  in  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids;  n _., 

as  another  pout  of  difference,  It  is  a  conductor  of  electricity.  For  the  description  of 
eryMoZIusd  silicon,  we  may  refer  to  a  treatise  by  Deviile  <in  the  Ann.  dt  Chimie.  Sd 
ler.  vol.  49,  p.  65),  who  ootained  it  in  regular  double  aix-slded  pyramids  of  a  dark 
■leel-gniy  color. 

Silicon,  in  a  state  of  combination  with  oxygen,  is  the  most  abundant  solid  constit- 
uent of  our  globe;  and,  in  less  proportion,  is  an  equally  neceasaiy  ingredient  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  while  in  the  ftnimalkingdom  it  occun  in  mere  traces,  except  m  a 


few  BpeciAl  cuea.  It  la  nevsi  found  in  nature  except  In  combination  with  oxygen;  but 
b;  B  somenhat  diSlcult  procesa — which  we  need  not  here  describe — it  may  be  sepaisted 
Ma  dfirk  brown  powder.  It  was  first  isolated  bjBerzellus  in  1S28.  For  our  knowledge 
of  the  other  modiflcations  we  u«  Indebted  to  WOhler  and  Deville. 

Silicon  forms  only  one  oxide,  $iliea,  810) ;  and  the  hydrate  correepoodinK  to  it  It 
Si(0H)4,  or  HiSiOi,  sometimes  called  orl^  tOicie  add.  Another  hydrate,  called  meta 
tUieic  acid,  HiSiOi,  is  said  to  exist.    These  hydrates  ore  Teiy  Ioom  compounds,  and 

SDlckly>Beparat«  into  silica  and  water ;  in  that  respect  they  rwemble  sulphurous  acid, 
[iSoi.  hoa  carbonic  add,  HiCoi. 
SStoon  dioxidt,  also  called  tSieie  aeid,  or  ttiiea,  SiOi,  exists  tmth  In  the  crystBlline  and 
in  the  amorphous  form.  The  best  eismplea  of  the  crystalline  form  are  rodt-ciystal, 
quartz,  cholmdony,  flint,  sandstone,  and  quarCzose  sand.  Silica  in  this  form  has  a  B{)eciflc 
nsvlly  of  al>out  2.0,  ^d  is  only  attacked  with  difficulty  by  potash  or  hydrofluoric  odd. 
The  amorphous  form  exists  naturally  in  opal,  and  is  obtauied  artlQcially  as  gelatinous  silica, 
etc ;  it  differs  from  the  former  in  its  speciflc  gravity,  being  about  2.3,  and  in  ita  being 
rapidly  dissolved  by  potash  and  by  hydrofluoric  aciii.  Pure  silica  (as  it  occurs  in  roclL- 
cryslal,  for  example)  in  perfectly  transparent  and  colorless,  and  is  sufficiently  hard  to 
scratch  glass.  The  heat  of  the  oxrhydrogen  blowpipe  is  rcqtdred  for  its  fusion,  when  it 
melts  into  a  transparent  glass,  capable  of  twing  drawn  out  Inio  elastic  threads.  Perfectly 
pure  silica  in  Its  amorphous  form  may  be  obtained  by  various  chemical  processes.  If  a 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  be  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  silicic  add 
separates  as  a  hydrate,  and  on  evaporating  this  to  dryness,  and  treating  it  with  boilinz 
water,  silicic  acid  remains  as  an  amorphous  powder,  which,  afterbeingwashed,  dried,  and 
exposed  to  a  red  heat,  may  be  regarded  as  chemically  pure.  The  hydraled  silicic  acid 
mentioned  in  the  above  experiment  is  soluble  Id  waier  and  (more  freely)  in  adds  and  alka- 
lies. The  solubility  of  hydrated  silicic  acid  In  water  accounts  for  the  presence  of,Bilicic 
Kcid  in  mineral  springs,  and  in  the  QeyseiB  of  Iceland,  as  well  as  for  its  gradual  separa- 
tion from  these  watera  in  the  form  ot  petrifactions,  Tbat  sihca  or  silicic  acid  is  a  true 
■cid  {although  a  feeble  one)  is  obvious  from  Its  uniting  with  bases,  especially  those 
which  are  capable  of  undergoinK  fusion,  and  forming  true  salts,  known  as  silicates. 
These  silicates  occur  abundantly  tn  nature;  all  the  forms  of  clay,  feldspar,  mica,  horn- 
blende, augite,  serpentine,  etc.,  being  compounds  of  this  description.  Silicic  acid 
combines  with  bases  In  various  proportions.  The  following  table,  borrowed  from  Mil- 
ler's BUtta&nU  0/  ChemHtry,  vol,  11.,  shovrs  the  combinations  which  are  oF  the  most 
usual  occurrence: 

SHO.SaiO,,  or  Begqul^lcUco. 

K0310,,  Keutial  Hlksm. 
Hf  0£iO„  Dibasic  ■U]cU«& 

HO.ESIO*.  BIdUcalM. 


SOieatA  o(  lime BCaO.SSIO^ 

HeeraohaunilbydnladilllcBtAoCinuiMna)    IHkOM(^ -|- SH^. 

WoUastonltflCsQIateofUme) CaO.H<X. 

DiopUae  (bjdntod  ilUcstfl  ot  capprr'j CnO.BlCU -tHiO. 

oii^T. aaiiFB)&,Bio,. 

Iron  forge  doder. . .;. . .  .^„ .  ^. ._. . .  ■■_■-_■  j^-_^^^_Siy 


The  compoBltJon  o(  muiT  ot  the  ordiiuuT  TsrietlM  ofjilaM  vm  be 
approilm&tely  repreaented  by  mlituna  ot  different  lOlcatea  which 
hare  this  Formula. 

In  the  above  fonnnlee  HO  stands  for  1  equivalent  of  any  metallic  protoxide,  such  ■■ 
Ume,  magneda,  or  protoxide  of  iron. 

The  foUawIng  ore  the  general  characters  of  the  silicates ;  Host  of  them  are  fumble, 
the  basic  silicates  fusiuz  more  readily  than  those  which  are  either  neutral  or  contain  an 
excess  of  acid.  Excepting  the  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  no  silicates  are  soluble  tn  water. 
The  anhydrous,  neutral,  and  acid  silicates  of  the  earths  resist  the  action  of  all  adds 
except  the  hydrofluoric. 

In  concIusioQ  we  may  remark  that  silica  derives  Its  nome  from  tHet,  flint,  of  which 
it  is  the  essential  constituent,  and  that  it  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gloss, 
china,  and  porcelain.  For  these  purposes  it  is  obtained  m  a  flnely  comminuted  state  by 
healing  flints  or  portions  of  colorless  quariz  to  redness,  and  plunging  them  in  cold  water. 
The  siTica  splits  up  into  a  triable  mass,  which  may  be  easily  ground  to  a  fine  powder. 
The  use  of  silica  in  giving  firmness  and  rigidity  to  various  parts  of  the  animal  organs  is 
"lempllfied  in  its  free  occurrence  in  the  quill-part  of  the  feather  of  birds,  in  the  shields 
■       -■     ■-        '  ■■    -'         -   •-  -«currfaginsr v :,.!.. -i_<i <_  .^. 


_, n  infusoria,  and  in  the  spicula  occurrhig  in  sponges;  while  its  similar  use  in  the 

vegetable  kingdom  is  seen  in  its  more  or  less  abundant  presence  in  the  stalks  of  the 
grasses,  more  particularly  in  the  cereals  and  in  the  bamboo  (where  it  is  especially  depos- 
ited at)out  the  Joints,  and  Is  known  as  tdbaiheer),  in  the  equiseta,  etc. 

Bllicon  may  be  made  to  combine  with  several  other  elements  besides  oxygen,  but, 
with  the  exception  of  sillcofluoric  acid,  these  compounds  are  of  no  practical  value. 
Thus  silicon  and  hydrogen  form  a  hydride  of  silicon,  a  colorless  and  spontaneously 
inflammable  gas.  Nitride  of  silicon  is  a  bluish  flbrous  body,  while  sulphide  of  silicon  is 
a  while  earthy  powder.  Silicon  unites  with  chlorine,  bromine,  and  probably  iodine  and 
fluorine,  in  two  proportions  corresponding  to  its  oxygen  compounds.  Fluoride  of  silicon 
8iFi,  Is  a  colorless  pimgent  gas,  Uqueflable  under  strong  pressure,  and  solidifyinK  at 
—  220'  P.  (-140°  C),  inflammSile,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustloa.  It  is  obtained 
by  heating  sand  or  powdered  glass  with  fluor  spar  and  oil  of  vitriol,  and  when  a  stream  of 
this  gas  is  transmitted  through  water  a  reaction  takes  places  ;  four  molecules  of  water  and 
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three  molecules  of  the  flaoride  of  BiUcon  yielding  sUlcofluoric  kcid,  H(SIF4,  which  remains 
in  solutloa,  and  gelstloous  silica,  SlOi.  which  is  depodted.  A  saturated  solution  of  this 
acid  forms  b  very  sour  fumiDK  liquid,  which  does  not  directly  attack  g\BBi,  but  if  allowed 
to  evaporate  on  it,  causes  erosiou  from  the  fluoride  of  siifcon  becoming  evaporized,  snd 
free  hydrofluoric  acid  being  left.  A  dilute  solution  is  frequently  employed  in  the  latKir- 
alorr  as  a  precipitant  of  potash,  wliich  it  throws  down  in  a,  transparent  gelatinous  form. 
Witlb  sails  of  baryta  it  gives  a  wliite  crystalline  precipitate.  It  combines  with  bases  lo 
form  salts,  none  of  which  are  of  any  special  Importance. 

BtLIQITS,  Siliqua,  In  botany,  the  fruit  of  the  erueffara,  a  capsule  opening  by  two  valves. 
which,  when  ripe,  separate  from  the  base  upward,  leaving  a  central  frame  {replum),  to 
which  the  seeds  remain  attached,  and  which  la  regarded  as  formed  by  parietal  placentas. 
Bie  valves  pving  way  close  to  the  suture.  The  seeds  are  either  in  one  row  or  two.  A 
81LICUI.B  {itlieula)  is  merely  a  silique  of  a  different  form,  the  true  siliquc  being  long 
and  narrow,  the  silicuie  broad  and  short,  although  Linnffius  made  this  diflerence  the 
foundation  of  the  orders  (nUguosa  and  tiiieulota)  of  bis  class  lelradj/iuimia,  a  distinction 
Bot  now  equally  attended  lo  in  the  subdlvlalon  of  the  natural  order  orueifmv. 

SnJBTBIA,  a  t.  of  the  new  principality  of  Bulgaria,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Danutw,  which  is  here  nearly  one-fourth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  is  studded  with  numer- 
ous islands.  The  houses  are  mean,  and  built  geneniiiy  of  wood,  though  sometimes  of 
stone,  and  also  of  mud;  tbe  streets,  like  those  of  most  lIoBlem  cities,  are  crooked,  nar- 
row, dirty,  and  ill-pavcdi  and  the  manufactures  are  insigntflcani,  thougb  there  is  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wood,  wheat,  and  cattle.  Fop.  'G3,  ll|710.  The  Bobrudscha,  ceded  hy 
Tnrkey  to  Rumania  in  1818,  is  boimded  by  a  line  running  from  a  point  Just  e.  of  Sitistria 
to  Hangalla  on  the  coast.  The  importance  of  Siliatrla  lay  formerly  in  its  value  as  a 
military  outpost  of  Turkey.  Its  walls  were  constructed  of  sottd  masonry,  but  consisted 
merely  of  a  fortified  eneeiaU  (q.v.)  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  the  great  strength  of  the  for- 
tress depending  upon  the  support  given  to  it  by  detached  works.  Bilisttia  U  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  was  a  fortress  under  tiie  Byzantines,  Here,  in  971,  the  Byzantine 
emperor,  John  Zimisces.  routed  the  Russians  under  Sviatoslav.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
assaulted  and  taken  by  the  Russians.  In  1849  SUistria  was  made  a  stronghold  of  the 
first  class,  and  was  rendered  almost  impregnable  by  the  addition  (1853)  of  13  detached 
forts  on  the  s.  and  east.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  the  Russians  laid  siege 
(o  it,  with  an  army  of  from  60,000  to  80,000  men,  but  were  compelled  lo  retreat  after  39 
days.  The  congress  of  Berlin  in  18^,  when  erecting  Bulgaria  into  a  principality. 
decreed  that  the  fortifications  of  Silistrla,  like  those  of  the  other  Bulgarian  cities,  should 
be  dismantled 

BILK  AND  SUK-WOAK,  The  name  tSk  Is  derived  by  the  not  unusual  substitution  of 
I  for  r.  from  LaC  tericum  (Or.  ttrikon),  so  called  as  coming  from  the  country  of  the  Seres 
or  Chinese.  The  Silk-wohm  is  the  caterpillar  of  the  Silk-worm  Moth,  of  which  thero 
are  numerous  species  belonging  lo  tbe  genus  bonbffx  and  other  genera  of  tbe  family 
bombyddm.  lepidoplerous  insecU  of  tbe  section  popularly  known  by  the  name  motli 

Sv.).  The  bombyeida  have  a  very  short  and  rudimentarr  proboscis,  living  for  a  very 
ort  limo  in  their  perfect  state,  and  taking  little  or  no  food:  the  body  is  thick  and  hairy 
the  wings  are  large  and  broad,  either  extended  horizontally  when  at  rest,  or  inclined 
like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  antenos  are  pectinated.  The  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves 
and  other  tender  parts  of  trees  or  other  plants ;  the  cbrysallds  are  inclosed  in  a  cocoon  of 
silk,  which  gives  to  some  of  the  species  a  great  economical  importance.  The  most 
important  is  the  ComfoN  Sn-K-wosM  {bombgx  mon),  a  native  of  the  northern  provinces 
of  China.  The  perfect  insect  is  about  an  inch  In  length,  the  female  retber  larger  than 
the  male;  the  wings  meeting  like  the  sides  of  a  roof;  the  color  whitish,  with  a  broad 
pale  brown  bar  across  the  upper  wings.  The  females  generally  die  very  soon  after  they 
have  laid  their  eggfi,  and  the  males  do  not  survive  much  longer.  The  eggs  are  numerous, 
about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  not  attached  together,  but  fastened  lo  the  aurfaceon  which 
they  are  laid  by  a  gummy  substance,  which,  when  dry,  becomes  silky.  They  are  laid 
In  the  end  of  summer,  and  are  hatched  in  the  beeinoing  of  nest  summer.  The  caterpillar 
is  at  first  very  small,  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  but  rapidly  increasea 
in  size,  till,  when  full  grown,  it  Is  nearly  8  in.  long.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  gray  color. 
The  head  is  large.  On  the  upjKr  part  of  the  last  ioint  of  the  body  fs  a  horn-Uke  process. 
The  akin  is  changed  four  or  fi!ve  times  during  the  growth  of  the  caterpillar.  Before 
each  chanf^  of  skm.  it  becomes  ielliargic,  and  ceases  to  eat.  whereas  at  other  times  It  Is 
very  voracious.  When  the  skin  is  r^dy  lo  be  cast  off.  it  bursts  at  the  forepart,  and 
the  caterpillar  then,  by  contloualiy  wricliing  its  body,  without  moving  from  the  spot, 
thnista  it  backward;  but  silk-worms  frequently  die  during  the  change  of  skin.  A  very 
rapid  increaw  of  sl«)  takes  place  while  the  new  skin  is  slili  soft.  The  natural  food  of 
the  silk-worm  is  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry,  but  it  wUI  also  feed  on  the  leaves  of 
some  other  plants,  as  the  black  mulberry  and   the  lettuce.     When  so  fed,  however,  It 

Sroducea  silk  of  inferior  quality.  The  silk-producing  organs  are  two  large  glands 
ericteriaj  containing  a  viscid  substance,  which  extend  along  a  great  part  of  the  oody, 
and  lermmate  in  two  tpinjwreli  in  tbe  mouth.  These  gUnds  become  verr  large  when 
the  change  to  the  chrysalis  or  pupa  slate  is  about  lo  take  place.  When  about  to  spin  its 
cocoon,  tbe  silk-worm  ceases  lo  eat,  and  first  produces  tbe  loose  rough  fiber  which  forms 
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tbe  outei  part  of  tlie  cocoon,  and  then  the  more  closely  disposed  &nd  viluable  floer  of  he 
Inierior.  In  this  process,  Ihe  position  of  the  hioder  port  of  the  body  is  little  cliauged, 
bat  the  head  is  moved  from  one  pnial  to  another;  and  tbe  cocoon  when  finished  is  much 
shorter  than  the  bodj,  which,  however,  being  bent,  i«  conipletelj  inclosed  in  it  The 
Gocooa  is  about  tbe  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Each  fiber  of  silk,  when  examined  by  a 
microecope,  is  seen  to  be  double,  being  equally  derived  from,  tbe  two  silk- producing 
organs  of  Ihe  cateipillar.  A  single  fiber  often  exceeds  1100  ft  in  length.  The  time  of 
the  silk-worm's  life  in  the  caterpillar  state  ii  generally  about  eight  weeks.  About  five 
days  are  occupied  in  the  spinning  of  the  cocoon;  after  wtiich  about  two  or  three  weeks 
elapse  before  the  cocoon  buTSts  and  the  perfect  insect  comefc  forth.  The  natural  burst- 
LDg  of  the  cocoon  is,  however,  injurious  to  the  silk,  and  (he  ^k-worro  rearer  prevents 
it  by  throwing  all  the  cocoons  into  boiling  water,  except  those  which  he  intends  to  keep 
in  order  to  ^e  maiutenance  and  iacreaee  of  liis  stock.  These  he  selects  with  care,  sg 
that  be  may  have  about  an  equal  number  of  male  and  female  insects,  the  females  being 
known,  even  in  the  chrysalis  state,  by  their  larger  size.  The  cocoons  intended  for  the 
production  of  mottu  are  placed  on  a  cJoth  in  a  somewhat  darkened  room,  of  wliicb  the 
temperature  is  near,  but  does  not  exceed,  72°  F&hr. ;  and  tbe  moths,  when  produced,  show 
no  inclination  to  Qy  away,  but  remain  on  the  cloth,  lay  their  eggs,  and  die  there.  It  is 
an  interesting  peculiarity  of  this  valuable  species  of  moth,  that  neither  in  the  caterpillar 
nor  in  the  winged  state  does  it  show  that  testleag  disposition  wluch  belongs  to  many 
others,  the  caterpillars  remaining  contentedly  in  the  trays  or  boxes  in  which  they  arc 

filaced,  feeding  on  tbe  leaves  wilh  which  tti^  are  there  supplied,  and  at  last  onl^  seek- 
Qg  a  proper  place  to  assume  tbe  chrysalis  form  on  small  ouudles  of  twigs  which  are 
placed  for  that  purpose  above  the  trays;  the  perfect  moths,  in  like  manner,  abiding 
almost  in  one  spot,  and  scarcely  caring  to  use  their  wings.  Owing  to  this  peculiarity  it 
is  capable  of  being  reared  and  managed  in  a  way  which  would  otherwise  be  impassible. 
!ieeillu8.^BnTTEBPLiHa,  ETC.,  vol.  ftl.;  flga.  68-61:  Poin.,  etc..  vol.  VI.,  Bgs.  88,  84. 
The  Bilk-worm  is  liable  to  various  diseMes,  particularly  to  a  fungus  kiKtwn  as  tilt- 
uormtvi  or  miucordi'rM  (q.v.l. 

Of  the  other  species  of  suk-worm.  many  are  rapidly  increasing  in  commsrdal  impor- 
tance.    The  following  is  an  enumeration  of  the  chief  silk-producing  inaccta;  those  in 
italics  are  not  as  yet  employed  in  manufactures; 
Bombyz  mori. — The  common  silkworm,  native  of  India,  and  reared  in  other  parts  of  tho 

B.  crad.— Crosses  hare  been  obtained  between  this  and  B.  mori,  yielding  excellent  iflk. 
at  Hussooree. 

B.  fiator.— Native  of  Mossooree. 

B.  nn«iiM.— China. 

B.  Huttoni.— Silk  collected  in  Mussooroe. 

B.  HoT^fMdi. — Native  of  Java. 

Attacus  atlas. — Native  of  India,  and  said  to  yield  some  of  the  "  Tusseh  silk.'' 

A.  ffuerini.— Native  of  Bengal 

A.  rieijii. — Native  of  A^sam. 

A.  cyntbia.— The  "Eria,"  or  "Amndy"  silkworm,  native  of  India,  now  extensively 
raised  In  Hongkong,  Nepaul,  Mussooree.  Java,  and  to  some  extent  In  souUtem 
Europe.     It  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  tbe  allaiithus  (q.v.)  tree, 

Antliema  Hezankooria. — The  Uezankooria  silk-moth, 

A.  Papbla. — The  true  tusseb  or  tuseur  moth,  native  of  Darieellng.  and  other  parts  of 
upper  India.  It  is  produced  very  eitendvely,  and  is  chiefly  collected  in  the  jungle 
districts  by  the  Sabars  and  ouer  half-wild  castes  who  live  in  tbe  Jungles,  'The 
cocoons  are  so  carefully  concealed  in  the  leaves  that  much  care  Isrequired  to  discover 

sehai 
sllk-w 
A.  Assama,— The  Hoonga,  or  Hoogha,  native  of  Auam. 

A.  Pernyi. — North  China. 
A.  iWroittfli'.— North  ChiuA. 
A.  lioylei. — Mussooree. 
A.  Bri/en.— Darjeeling. 
A.  Jana. — Java. 


The  preceding  seven  are  all  called  tusseh  mottat 
ABliai  Selene. — Darjceling. 
BatuTToa  pyreUirvm. — China. 
B.  ffrofci'.— Darjeeling, 
Lapa  ffa(in*o.— -Java. 
Ntorit  HuOoni. — Mussooree. 
CaiigMla  TOieta. — Mussooree. 
0.  Simla. 

SaUuta  Lola. — South-east  Himalaya. 
Criada  (rifrrw»(raai.— Java. 
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It  will  be  seen  l^  the  above  list  tbU  bltberto  very  few  of  tbeBilb-mothsbavebeMi  tamed 
to  idsd'b  profit.  The  firal  in  importance  after  the  common  eiifa-wortn  is  the  true  tutteh, 
next  the  tnoojiga,  the  Bilk  from  both  of  which  can  be  wound  oS  the  cocoon;  and  then 
the  aria,  wbi(±  cannot  be  wound  eaail}',  and  is  therefore  generally  carded. 

Hilk  sppeora  not  to  have  been  welt  known  to  the  ancients;  although  several  timea 
mentionedin  the  trenalationa  of  the  Bible,  thebeetaulhoritiesdeny  that  itiB  jntlie  original, 
or  that  it  was  known  to  the  Hebrews.  Among  the  Greeks,  Anstotle  is  the  first  wlio 
mentiona  it,  and  he  only  says  that  "  Pam phi le,  daughter  of  Plates,  is  reported  tohaveQr'C 
woven  it  in  Cos;"  and  from  all  the  evidence  which  has  been  collected,  it  noiild  appear 
that  the  natives  of  Cos  received  it  indirectly  (through  the  Phenieians  and  Persians)  from 
China.  The  silken  webs  of  Cos  found  their  way  to  Rome,  but  it  was  very  long  before 
they  were  obtainable  except  by  the  most  wealthy.  Tlie  eiiltivstion  in  Europe  of  the 
worm  itself  did  not. take  place  until  530  a.d..  when,  according  to  an  account  given  by 
Procopius,  the  eggs  wore  brought  from  India  (Uhina)  to  the  emperor  Justinian  by  some 

In  China  the  cultivation  of  silk  is  of  the  higheat  antiquity,  and  according  to  the 

Cleat  Chinese  authorities,  it  was  first  begun  by  ^i-linc,  the  wife  of  tiic  emperor 
ng-ti,  3,800  years  ».o.,  and  (he  mulberry  was  cultivated  for  the  purpose  of  feeding 
them  only  40  years  later. 

Since  its  introduction  into  Europe  it  bas  always  formed  a  great  bTaneh  of  indnetry 
In  Italy,  Turkpy,  and  Greece,  and  it  has  been  cull ivnted  lo  some  extent  in  Prance,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  In  England,  too,  from  time  to  lime,  laudable  efTorls  have  been  made  lo 
cultivate  it,  especially  by  Mrs.  Whitby  of  Newlftods,  Mr.  Mason  of  Yately  in  Hiimpahire, 
and  Udy  Dorothy  Neville  of  Dang«Ietn  in  Hampshire ;  but  iheir  partial  tmcccss  lias 
not  encouraged  others  to  pursue  this  branch  of  industry,  which  requires  a  warmer  and 
'leas  variable  climate  and  cheaper  labor  than  we  can  command. 

The  quantity  of  silk  raised  in  the  world  \»  enormous.  Great  Britain  imports  annu- 
ally in  the  unmanufactured  elate:  "  Raw"  silk,  about  6. 500.000  Ibe.;  "  wasti-,"  or  kniibs 
and  husks,  about  8,500,000  lbs.;  besides  undjed  "wnRles," about  5,700  lbs.;  trsm.  iibout 
7,000  Ibe. ;  organzine.  about  80,000  lbs. ;  and  dyed  singles  and  tram,  about  »,000  lbs. 
organzine,  about  10,000  lbs.  Singles,  tram,  and  orgimjiine  are  terms  applii-d  to  llie 
thread  after  it  haa  undergone  certain  operations  (to  be  sflerward  desrribed).  1'lie  tolal 
quantity  is  thus  about  10,000,000  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  £6.000,000;  nnd  in  addition  to  Ibis 
we  import  manufactured  silk  goods  to  the  value  of  about  £I3,SOO.0OO;  so  thnt  the  impor- 
tance of  thia  little  insect  to  Grtat  Britain  alone  is  represented  annually  by  about  £17, 600,- 
000.     It  requires  1600  worms  to  raise  a  pound  of  silk. 

Staring  of  £Bt-Mor»M.— It  is  of  the  first  consequence  in  the  production  of  silk  that 
one  of  the  species  of  mulberry  should  be  cultivated,  and  that  it  should  be  so  favorably 
^tuated  as  to  climate  that  its  foliage  is  in  readiness  for  feeding  the  yonng  worms  when 
they  are  first  hatched  from  the  eggs.  The  species  best  adapted  is  the  white  mulberry, 
fiwru*  alba.  The  extreme  lateneai  of  season  at  which  the  black  mulberry  produces  its 
leaves  prevents  Its  employment  generally,  besides  which  it  will  not  bear  Ihc  loss  of  Its 
leaves  so  well.  It  is  said  that  in  tome  parts  of  China  the  silk-worm  is  easily  reared  upon 
tbe  trees  in  the  open  air.  So  little  has  it  a  tendency  to  wander  far  from  the  pUce  of  its 
birth,  if  food  be  at  hand,  that  it  only  requires  a  warm,  drj'  atmosphere  lo  bring  it  to  per- 
fection; but  usually,  even  in  China,  and  in  all  other  countries.  It  is  tlioujiiht  dexirable 
to  raise  the  slllc-worm  in  properly  arranged  buildings,  and  lo  suppiy  it  wilh  mulberry 
leaves  gathered  from  day  to  day.  In  India,  China,  and  other  (rnpicsl  countries,  the 
eggs  hatch  readily  at  the  proper  time  by  the  natural  heal ;  but  in  southern  Europe  artifi- 
cial heat  is  almost  always  required ;  forraerly  the  heat  of  fermenting  dung  wss  found 
serviceable,  and  the  warmth  of  the  human  body  was  also  uied.  the  eggs  beinj:  carried  in 
littlebags  in  the  bosom  of  the  cultivators;  but  now  they  arc  regularly  batched  by  tlove- 
heat,  banning  with  a  temperature  of  S4°  Fahr. ,  which  Is  cradually  increased  through  ten 
days  to  83°,  at  which  it  is  maintained  until  the  eggs  are  htitched.  Experience  bas  shown 
that  tbe  operation  is  facilitated  by  washing  tbe  eggs  In  the  first  place  with  clean  water; 
and  ioine  cultivators  also  wash  them  in  wine,  the  value  of  which  is  very  questionable. 
Washing  is  found  to  remove  a  certain  gumminess  and  other  impurities  from  tlie  ef^, 
which  wouW  otberwiae  impede  the  hatching.  When  the  silk  worms  have  been  regularly 
developed  as  above  described,  it  is  usual  to  place  above  tbe  trays  various  little  conin- 
Tancea  for  the  caterpillar  lo  spin  within ;  many  of  the  Italian  growers  employ  an  ingeniously 
almple  arrangement,  which  lasts  many  seasons,  and  when  not  in  use  occupies  very  smalt 
space.  It  conaisls  of  a  number  of  thin  slips  of  wood,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  broad, 
and  all  cut  snfflciently  long  to  reach  across  the  trays.  They  are  each  cut  at  intervals  of 
an  Inch  half  through,  so  that  one  will  fit  into  another,  and  when  complete  they  all  form 
a  series  of  cells,  which,  set  in  a  tray,  form  the  very  Iwst  receptacles  for  the  silk-worm  to 
^)in  in.  When  not  in  use,  the  whole  arrangement  can  be  compressed  into  very  small 
compaee  for  convenience  of  storage.  Others  use  little  cones  of  paper,  or  small  twigs, 
among  which  the  cocoons  are  spun. 

In  feeding  the  worms,  care  is  taken  so  to  distribute  the  food  on  tlie  shelves  or  In  the 
tntTB  that  the  insccla  abalt  not  crowd  together;  and  for  this  reason  the  most  careful 
comvators  chop  the  leaves  small,  and  strew  them  very  evenly  about.  Great  care  la 
taken  not  to  let  the  worms  of  one  hatch  mix  with  those  ta  another,  unless  of  exactly  the 
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•ame  age,  otherwlBe  the  stronger  insects  would  deprive  the  jonagex  of  thdr  food. 
Hsnj  other  niceties  of  attention  are  required,  which  allogether  render  Ihe  auccessfnl 
rearing  of  elllL-wurms  a  matter  of  mucb  anxiety  and  latmr. 

Preparatum  of  Silk, — When  the  cocoons  are  completed,  which  is  known  by  the 
absence  of  any  sound  within,  they  are  carefully  sorted,  and  s  certain  number  are  kept 
for  Inyine.  The  sexes  are  r^ll;  known  by  the  dtSetence  of  shape  as  well  as  of  size, 
,'the  female  being  plumper,  and  the  male,  besides  being  much  smaller,  having  a  cenml 
'  depiewion  and  sharper  extremities.  The  PVencli  growers  sort  them  into  nine  varietjea 
those  which  are  less  compact,  or  in  which  the  worm  has  died — a  tact  known  by  external 
indications — belnr  separated  from  the  good  ones.  When  the  sorting  is  Bnished,  the 
cocoons  are  placed  in  an  oven  with  a  gentle  hent,  which  kills  the  inclosed  chrysalis. 
olherwlse  they  would  all  become  perfaraled  by  the  insect  eating  through;  they  are  then 

prepared  for  winding  by  flist  removing  "--  " ' —  — i.:-i.  :-  _*.~ 1— . 

hard  and  compact  The  cocoons  are  pmc 
fires,  or,  in  Ibe  larger  establishments,  by 
gum  which  coats  the  silk,  and  makes  the  various  coils  of  silk  adhere  together  in  the 
cocoon.  The  operator  then  takes'a  small  branchy  twig,  and  stirs  tbem  about  in  the 
water.  This  is  sure  to  catch  bold  of  any  liberated  ends  which  may  be  floating  in  the 
water.  From  three  to  five  of  these  ends  are  taken  and  twisted  together  with  the  Angers, 
so  as  to  unite  them  into  one  tbread,  wliich  is  passed  through  a  polished  metal  or  glass 
eye  in  the  reeling-machine,  which  is  so  far  From  tlie  hot-water  bssin  as  to  rive  liie 
softened  gum  on  the  sitk  time  to  dry  in  its  passage  from  the  basin  to  the  reel.  In  large 
JUaturet  or  silk  estabtidiraents,  complex  machinery  is  used  for  winding;  but  reeling 
apparatus  of  the  greatest  simplicity  is  used  by  the  Chinese,  East  Indians,  and  others 
with  almost  equal  effect,  wbien  carefully  done,  except  in  the  amount  of  work  accom- 
plished. In  all  cases,  however,  the  principle  is  the  same,  and  is  very  simple.  Great 
care  and  skill  are  required  in  reeling  silk  from  the  cocoons,  because,  although  the  reeler 
starts  with  four  or  five  cocoons,  not  only  are  their  individual  threads  apt  to  break,  but 
they  are  not  all  of  the  same  length,  so  that  one  will  run  out  before  the  others.  These 
matters  are  carefully  watched;  and  as  often  as  a  thread  breaks,  or  a  cocoon  runs  out. 
another  tlin^  Is  joined  on,  and  is  made  to  adhere  to  the  compound  thread  on  the  reel 
by  its  natural  gummincss.  Each  cocoon  generally  yields  800  yards  of  thread,  so  that  ii 
lakes  1200  or  1500  yards  to  make  300  yards  of  Ihe  filament  of  raw  silk,  by  which  name 
the  reeled  silk  is  alvcays  known.  The  raw  silk  is  made  up  into  banks  of  various  sizes 
That  from  Cbiua  and  Japan  is  lied  in  packages  of  six  hanks  each,  technically  calleil 
booiu,  and  someUmes  the  ends  of  these  1^ks  are  covered  with  silken  caps  verv  cuiiouslr 
formed  out  of  a  single  cocoon,  so  managed  as  to  form  a  filmy  cap  sufflciently  large  ti- 
cover  a  man's  head.  The  method  used  by  the  Chinese  to  accomplish  this  is  quitu 
unknown  In  Europe,  These  caps  or  bags,  when  closed,  are  sometimes  nearly  a  foot 
square,  and  much  of  the  wadding  used  by  the  Chinese  dressmakers  for  padding  is  made 
by  placing  these  bags  upon  each  other  to  tha  required  Ihicknees. 

Notwithstanding  the  care  taken  in  reeling  the  sitk  ivna  the  cocoons,  and  forming 
several  threads  into  one,  it  is  not  ready  for  the  weaver,  but  has  to  undergo  the  processes 
called  collectively  tkroteing.  In  this  country,  this  is  a  spedal  trade,  the  tSJc  thTotegter 
usually  conducting  it  in  large  mills  with  extendve  machinery,  where  tlie  above  proceeaef 
are  all  carried  on,  generally  by  steam-power.  The  silk  reaches  the  Uirowster  in  hanks 
as  imported.  These  are  put  into  clean  soap  and  water,  and  carefully  washed,  ties  baring 
been  placed  at  intervals,  to  prevent  the  silk  entangling.  After  being  dried  by  hanging 
in  the  drying-room,  they  are  placed  on  lai^  skeleton  reels  called  ne^,  so  adjusted  tbal 
they  will  hold  the  hanks  tightly.  In  a  »v%fl,  the  spokes  are  in  pairs.  They  are  made  of 
thin  pieces  of  lancewood,  and  each  pair  are  rather  nearer  t^weUier  at  the  axle  than  at  the 
circumference,  where  they  are  connected  together  by  asmairband  of  cord.  These  bands 
are  so  tied  that  they  will  slip  down  easily  to  admit  of  the  banks  being  placed;  then,  by 
pushing  the  cords  upward,  the  hank  can  be  stretched  to  its  fullest  extent.  This  is  neces- 
saryto  compensate  lor  the  varying  lengths  of  the  hanks  received  from  different  countries. 

When  tbe  taifU  are  set  in  motion,  the  silk  is  carried  from  the  banks  to  bobbins,  upon 
which  it  is  wound  for  the  convenience  of  further  operations.  The  bobbins  are  then 
taken  from  the  vjiivding  to  the  eUaning  machine,  when  they  are  placed  on  fixed  spindles. 
BO  that  they  will  turn  with  the  slightest  pull;  and  the  thread  is  passed  through  a  small 
apparatus  attached  to  the  machine,  which  is  specially  called  IJie  cleaner,  and  consists 
essentially  of  two  polished  smooth^edgod  blades  of  metal,  attached  to  a  part  of  the  frame 
of  the  machtue.  They  are  held  togelher  by  a  screw,  and  are  slightly  opened  or  closed 
by  another  screw,  so  that  the  thread  can  )>e  put  between  them  down  to  a  small  oriBce. 
and  then,  by  tightening  the  screw,  preventing  its  return,  after  {Mtssinr  through  this  small 
bole,  which  is  the  gauge  of  tbe  thread,  and  which  removes  any  irregmarilies  or  adherent 
dirt.  Tbe  silk  next  passes  over  a  glass  or  metal  rod,  and  then  through  another  small 
hole,  much  larger  than  that  of  the  cleaner,  and  usually  made  of  glass,  on  to  the  bobbin, 
upon  which  it  IS  wound  by  the  action  of  ttie  machine.  The  next  process  is  twitting  the 
cleaned  thread,  by  which  it  becomes  belter  adapted  for  being  combined  with  other 
threads.  DovidiTig  is  the  next  process,  and  this  consists  in  running  off  a  numlier  of  bob- 
bins of  twruted  silk  on  to  one  bobbin  of  a  larger  size,  which  is  put  into  the  throieittfi- 
machine,  when  tbe  ends  of  tbe  doubled  silk  are  passed  through  a  smooth  lude  on  to  a 
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luge  leel,  which  rewinds  it  into  banks,  but  twisting  the  threads  Into  a  One  cord  &■  it 
coes  from  the  bobhins  ta  the  reel.  This  operation  ol  throwing  derives  its  name  from  tha 
Sason  thraKan,  to  whirl  or  twist.  After  UiIb  the  banks  have  to  be  again  wound  on  reels 
and  ttobblns  for  the  weaver,  the  former  for  tbe  warp,  and  the  latter  for  llie  weft  For 
BiBiiT  purposes,  only  some  of  these  operations  ore  required.  Thus  for  common  and  light 
fabrics,  such  as  Fenian qaiae,  etc.,  only  the  two  first  are  needed — viz.,  the  winding  and 
eieaning,  and  tbe  material  is  called  Sin^tingk*.  If  it  has  been  wowid,  deantd,  and 
thrown,  it  is  called  thrown^jigUt,  and  is  used  for  weaving  common  broad  stuffs,  or 
pl^n  ulka  and  ribboos.  It  wound,  leaned,  dovH^,  and  Oirown,  it  is  called  tram,  and  iS' 
used  for  tbe  richest  silks  and  velvets,  but  only  for  the  weft  or  shoot;  and  if  wound, 
cleaned,  «pun,  do»bled,  and  throun,  it  b  called  organtine,  and  is  used  for  the  warps  of  fine 
fabrics. 

Before  winding  the  cocoons,  a  flossy  portion  has  to  be  removed ;  and  after  all  has  been 
wound  oft,  another  portion  remains,  1^  a  compact  bag;  these  are  collected  and  sold 
nnder  the  name  of  watU-ulk,  and  to  these  are  added  ttke  fragments  of  broken  threads, 
which  accamulate  in  considerable  quantities  during  the  reeli^  and  throwing  oDerHtions. 
Formerly,  very  little  use  was  made  of  waste-eilk;  not  a  little  of  it  was  employed  by  engi- 
neers and  others  for  mere  cleaning  puiposes;  although  as  early  as  1671,  a  proposition 
was  made  by  a  manufacturer  named  Edmond  Blood  to  make  it  avulable  by  carding  it 
with  teasels  or  rowing-cards.  He  took  out  a  patent  for  this  invention,  but  appareuilv 
did  not  bring  it  into  use.  Another  patent  was  taken  out  by  Mr.  Lister  of  Bradtoia, 
which  has  done  wonders ;  now  the  wasto  is  alt  spun  into  yarn,  thereby  greatly  ecoaomiz- 
ing  the  uSi!  of  silk,  as  the  quantity  of  silk-waste  always  greatly  exceeds  the  amouut  of 
good  silk  reeled  off.  The  processes  employed  in  the  production  of  silkyam  from  the 
waste  diffet  little  from  those  for  spinning  other  materials.     See  BrLNHiNO. 

The  silk  uianufactures  of  Britain  are  chiefly  located  in  Bpitalfields,  London,  at  Hac> 
cleefleld  and  Coogletoo  in  Cheshire,  at  Derby,  and  iu  Qlasgow,  Tbe  dveing  of  silk  la 
done  chieflv  in  (he  neighborhood  of  Liondon,  at  Nottingham,  and  at  Manchester;  and 
considerable  quantities  of  silk  goods  are  sent  from  India  to  be  printed  with  patterns  in 
London  and  other  parts'  of  England,  There  would  certainly  appear  to  have  been  no 
lack  of  encouragement  of  tbe  silk  industry  in  the  earlv  days  of  American  colonial  his- 
tory. James  I.  was  entbusiatic  on  this  subject  (see  MAHnyAtTruRKs).  and  the  colonists 
themselves  devoted  much  time  and  labor  to  tbe  growth  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the 
culture  of  silk-worms.  In  1T82  tbe  colonial  ^vemment  of  Qeorgia,  allotted  a  piece  at 
ground  for  use  as  a  nursery  plantation  for  white  mulberry  trees.  Lands  were  granted  to 
settlers  on  condition  that  they  planted  100  of  these  trees  on  every  10  acres  when  cleared, 
10  years  being  allowed  for  their  cultivation.  In  1749  the  British  parliament  passed  an 
act  exempting  from  duty  all  raw  silk  which  was  certified  to  be  the  production  of  Georgia 
or  Carolina.  In  the  same  year  an  Italian  eii«rt  was  sent  to  Qeoriria  to  conduct  a  flla- 
tore — for  reeling,  doubling,  cleaning,  and  twisting,  or  throwing,  silk — and  in  1759  the 
receipts  of  cocoons  at  tbe  filature  exceeded  10,iK)0  pounds,  and  the  quality  of  tha 
nw  silk  was  so  good  that  It  sold  in  London  as  high  as  three  shillings  a  pound 
more  than  that  from  any  other  part  of  the  world.  After  1769,  however,  the  production 
of  silk  in  Georgia  fell  off  greatly,  though  a  French  settlement  at  New  Bordeaux,  on  tlie 
Savannah  river,  manufactured  considerable  quantitiea  of  sewing-silk  during  the  revolu- 
tion. Mansfield,  Conn.,  became,  in  the  tatter  part  of  the  18m  c.  an  important  silk- 
raising  section;  and  this  continued  to  be  a  fixed  industry  in  that  locality,  though  but 
little  was  done  in  it  elsewhere  in  New  England.  Pennsylvania  engaged  in  the  culture 
about  1767,  and  a  filature  was  established  in  Philadelphia  in  1769  or  '70,  and  in  1771 
8,800  pounds  of  cocoons  were  brought  there  to  reel,  lids  state  m^ntslncd  some  prom- 
inence in  the  Industry  up  to  tbe  time  of  the  revolution,  but  It  then  died  out  and  was  not 
notably  revived.  From  the  period  of  the  close  of  the  revoluUon  up  to  about  1620  tha 
silk  manufacture  in  tbe  United  Biateswas  purely  domestic,  families  m^ingnnall  quan- 
tities— hardly  ever  reaching  lOO  pounds  per  annum  in  a  single  family.  Tha  importa- 
tion of  silk Kooda  in  tbemean  timehadincreasedenormously.so  that  in  1  SSI  it  amounted 
to  f4,486,o£l.  It  was  felt  that  this  costly  importation  should  be  stayed,  if  possible,  and 
■everai  congres^nal  committees  investigated  the  subject,  and  voluminous  reports  were 
mode  upon  it.  This  brought  about  the  enthusiastic  culture  of  the  mom*  tnvUioauiit, 
whitji  grew  into  a  mania  (see  UAinirACTUiiES),  during  whose  existence  hundreds  of 
■peculators  and  thousands  of  private  buyers  were  ruineoT  The  result  of  this  speculative 
incident,  the  financial  depression  of  1887,  and  the  fact  that  in  1844  a  blight  affected  all 
tbe  mulberrr  trees  In  the  country — all  these  causes  combined  were  disastrous  to  dlk  cul- 
ture in  the  United  Slates,  and  the  effort  to  real  silk- worms  ceased,  not  to  be  revived 
■gain,  except  In  California ;  where  1860-TO,  the  business  was  largely  proseculed,  but 
ended  dissstrouslr  .  The  first  silk-mill  on  the  western  continent  was  set  up  at  Mans- 
field, Ctom.,  in  1810.  The  manufacture  wasintroduced  into PhiladelpbiaaboutlSlS;  and 
■8  early  as  1^4  the  Jacquard  loom  began  to  be  used  there.  Power-looms  were  next 
faitToducad,  and  power-loom  weaving  was  begun  about  1883,  simultaneously  with  its 
•doptioa  in  Switzerland.     In  IfiSS  tbere  wu  *  numufactory  for  dlk  ribbons  from 
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American  rilka  Btsrted  In  Baltimore,  faul  It  was  ahort-llved.  The  biisineag  c 
at  Hansfleld,  which  bood  becsme  a  silk-manufacturing  center.  From  1881 
hrge  number  of  facUirlee  were  started  at  WmctBor  Lcx;kb,  Godii.;  Poughkccpsie,  N.  Y.; 
in  Fliiladeiphia,  and  elsewhere,  the  moat  at  which  failed.  Burlinrtun,  N.  J.,  became 
an  important  eilk-prodndng  locality,  banning  about  1888;  and  included  the  cultnte  of 
tbe  mulber^  tree  and  gTOwth  of  Bilk-worms,  as  well  as  the  manufacture  of  silk.  Hart- 
fofd,  So.  Manchester,  Conn.,  Holyoke  and  Northampton,  Mbsb.,  and  Haydenville,  the 
scene  of  the  Mill  river  disaster  in  1874  (bursting  of  a  reservoir  coDtaining  6,000,000  toDl 
of  wat«r),  are  among  the  NewEngland  towns  in  which  silk  has  been  manufactured  exten- 
SiveW,  Bat  the  most  importaat  ceDt«r  of  this  industry  In  America  is  Faterson,  N.  J. 
Iq.T?),  where  the  water-power  of  the  Pbss^c  river,  faclilties  for  transportntion,  elc.,  seemed 
to  oSer  the  best  possible  conditions  for  its  prosecution.  Tbe  first  sUk-miil  iu  Pntetson 
was  set  up  about  188S,  In  the  fourth  floor  of  Bamuel  Colt's  pistol  facloTy.  This  was  fol- 
lowed bv  the  establishment  of  other  factories,  undl  in  Ibe  ye^rs  Immediately  sncceedlne 
the  conflict  of  ISei-lSAS,  Pateraon  becnme— and  lias  since  remaned— the  chief  seat  ol 
rilk  manufacture  In  the  United  States.  The  number  of  silk  establishments  reported  in 
the  stale  of  New  JersCT  in  the  year  1800  was  182:  ATerage  ntimber  of  men  and  women 
employed  therein  17,017;  of  boys  and  girls,  888;  wages  paid,  »7,176,180;  capllal  In- 
vested, |ia,80e,027;  value  of  product,  f30,7ei),371. 

The  qnantitles  and  values  of  raw  silk  1mporI«d  to  supply  the  needs  of  American 
manufactures,  were  as  follows  in  the  years*  named: 

1878 1,354,991   lbs $5,424,403 


1877- . 


8,170 


.   5,1^,084 
8,371,02 


1881 2,B81,en     "     

1882 2,8TI,776    "    

1888  8,266,324     "     

1890 6,948,360    "     

•T«r«dsdJan9e. 

A  general  view  of  the  silk  Industry  in  the  TJ.  S.  is  shown  from  the  folbwing  flgnres 
from  the  census  of  1890: 
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from  tropical  countriee  to  Europ- ,  — -„  _-  -.-..„. 

moduced  by  the  trees  composing  the  genus  bombace  and  other  genera  recently  Beparated 
from  bntnboir,  of  the  natural  order  HtreuSoMm.  known  as  silk-cotton  trees.  These  trees 
are  niitives  of  the  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Tbe  fiber  fills  their  large 
woody  capsules,  enveloping  the  seeds,  and  is  produced  In  great  abundance,  but  la  too 
short,  too  smooth,  and  too  elastic  to  be  spun  by  the  machinery  used  for  cotton;  although 
attempts  have  been  successfully  made  on  a  small  scale  in  India  to  spin  and  weave  It;  and 
that  of  boTrUxa:  nOlomim.  which  is  of  a  beautiful  purple  color,  is  woven  into  cloth  mm) 
made  into  articles  of  drees  in  new  Spain.  SUk-COtton  is  much  used  for  stuffing  pillows, 
mattresses,  and  sofaa.  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent  says  it  "  makes  the  most  Tuiurious 
stuffing"  for  them.    It  has  the  fault,  however,  of  being  easily  broken  and  rednoed  to 

Ewder,  but  might  probably  be  very  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  gun  cotton  and  oot 
lion.  The  silk-cotton  of  the  East  Indies  is  import«d  into  Britain  under  the  name  of 
moe-maln. — bom&aa  eeiba,  the  common  silk-cotton  tree  of  the  West  Indies  and  Soalli 
America,  attains  a  very  grest  size,  its  trunk  sometimes  being  so  thick  that  It  could  not 
be  encompassed  by  the  outstretched  arms  of  sixteen  men,  and  canoes  are  hollowed  out 
of  tt  of  an  avemge  burden  of  36  tons.  The  wood  is  soft  and  sponsy,  but  is  used  foi 
many  purposes,  and  when  cut  Into  planks,  and  saturated  with  Irnie-water,  it  beara 
ciposure  to  the  w«atlier  for  many  years.— Biiin&iai  maiabaneum,  Oi  u^mtMa  mAilianea, 
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l9  the  commoD  allk-cotton  tree  of  the  But  Indlu.  It  Is  a  tall  tree,  covered  with  for- 
midablo  Lhorna.  AlLliough  it  U  a  troploJ  tree,  its  leaves  fall  armually ;  and  just  before 
the  freBh  leaves  appcfl/,  it  is  covered  wiUi  crimson  liUlp-llke  flowers,  so  abuodaut  thal^ 
"  when  Ihey  fall,  the  ground  for  many  rods  on  all  sides  is  a  carpet  of  scarleL" 

The  fiber  of  the  capaules  of  eAcrtwa  wp»e^ia  and  C.  Fedieliana,  trees  nearly  allied 
to  the  genuB  bombax,  and  natives  of  Brafil,  is  known  aa  VBaBTABi^  Silk.  It  has  a 
beautiful  satiny  luster,  and  is  very  light,  bnt  do  mode  of  spioiiiDg  sad  weaving  it  lias 
jet  been  invented. 

IZLK  BFIDEB,  JTephila  pbimipet  (Koch),  a  spedes  of  spider  discovered  by  Prof.  Butt 
G  Wilder  on  the  sea  islands  of  South  Carolina  in  1805.  It  produces  two  kinds  of  silk, 
yellow  and  wtiite,  liaving  a  continuous  length  of  nearly  two  mites. 

SfLK-WXEO,  or  Uilx-Wbkd.     See  Aaci-bpiasaga  1  kaci^srULO. 

niiE-WOBX  OIFT,  a  material  used  by  anglers  for  dressing  the  hook-end  of  tite  flshing- 
linc.  It  is  prepared  from  tlie  silk-worm  at  the  period  when  it  is  just  about  to  spin,  and 
the  sericteria  or  silk  vessels  are  distended  witli  the  secretion.  The  worms  are  immersed 
for  12  or  14  hours  in  strong  vinegar,  and  then  taken  separately,  and  pulled  in  two  very 
gently.  The  skilled  operator  kuows  at  eight  if  liiesoakmgin  vinegar  lias  been  sufBclent, 
and  if  so.  he  lays  hold  of  one  end  of  the  vixcid  secretion,  which  is  seen  in  tlie  silk  gland^ 
and  attaches  it  lo  the  edge  of  a  board ;  the  other  end  he  stretches  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  board,  and  attaclies  it  with  a  pin.  When  a  cumber  are  drawn  across  tlie  Ixtwl,  it 
Is  set  in  the  sun  for  the  threads  to  dry,  when  they  are  lied  into  bundles  for  use.  Ttiey 
are  chiefly  produced  iu  Italy  and  Spain. 

ULL,  Edwabd  Rowlaxd,  poet  and  educator,  bom  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  1$41 ;  eda. 
caled  at  Andover,  Moss,  and  at  Tale  College,  wbere  ha  was  claw  poek  After  gradu- 
ating in  1861  he  resided  in  California  till  iIM  ;  entered  Harvard  Divinity  S«dioal,  but 
soon  abandoned  theology ;  taught  school  In  New  York  and  did  literary  work  ;  taught 
ecbool  in  OUb,  three  vears :  in  1071  Itecama  principal,  OakUnd,  Cal.,  highschool ;  prol 
Enffliah  language  and  literature  in  University  of  California,  1674-88  ;  reaumed  literary 
work  at  Cuyahoga,  O. ;  died  at  Cleveland  in  1887  ;  published  The  Harmitage  and  other 
A«m«(18e7);  3%  r«nu«<>^.,lrtio  and olA^rPaenu  (privately  printed.  1883).  Apostbumoua 
volume  of  verse  appeared  in  1888,  and  a  new  edition  of  bis  poems  In  1889. 

m.iniAB.  Bknjamih,  American  pbytlcist,  was  b.  at  North  Stratford  (now  Trum. 
bull).  Conn.,  United  States,  Aug.  8,  ITTft  Hla  father  waa  a  dlBUnraldted  tawver,  and  a 
brig.gen.  in  Utewaiof  tndepeixMQce.  He  was  educated  at  Yale  caUeKS,  New  Haven,  Id 
which  lie  was  u>polnted  a  tutor  In  17S9,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1803,  bat  soon 
after  received  n'om  the  college  tha  appointment  of  professor  of  chemistry;  wlilch  he 
accepted  only  on  condition  of  visiting  some  of  theaeatsof  learning  in  Europe,  loobaerve 
Uie  progress  of  the  sdence.  His  tour  in  Europe,  1805-6,  waa  oneof  the  first  of  which  an 
account  was  published  in  the  United  States.  Uniting  mineralogy  and  geology  to  chem- 
istry, he  made  a  geological  survey  of  Connecticut,  olnerved  ibe  lall  of  a  meteorite;  con- 
structed, with  the  aid  of  Prof.  Hare,  a  compound  blow-pipe,  and  repeated  the  experi- 
ments of  sir  Humpluy  Davy.  In  1823  he  first  established  the  fact  of  the  transfer  of 
K nicies  of  carbon  from  the  poutlve  to  the  negative  electrode  of  the  voltaic  apparatus. 
1618  he  founded  the  Ameriean.  Jovrnal  of  Seienu*  and  Arit,  better  known  as  iSiSt^ 
man'i  Jovmal,  of  which  be  was  for  2D  years  the  sole,  and  for  8  more  the  principal 
-''-         Besides  his  labors  as  professor  and  editor,  be  began  in  America  Uie  since  widely 
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e  publish 

afterward  edited  an  edition  of  BakeiettCt  Otology.  An  account  of  Ms  last  visit  to  Europe 
waa  published  in  1851,  and  reached  0  editions.  His  last  course  of  lectures  was  f^von  in 
1655,  when  his  eon,  Bekjauin  Siu.iman,  Jr.,  who  had  been  his  associate,  became  lua 
mccewor.    Ue  died  In  Nov.,  1864 

■TLiniAl,  Brkjamcn,  Jr.,  b.  Conn.  1816 ;  graduated  at  Yale  ooHm,  1887,  where 
he  was  an  instructor  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology,  1638-46 ;  professor  of  applied 
chemistry,  1846;  one  of  the  beginners  of  the  Yale  tdenttflc  schod.  1847;  profesaor  of 
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chemist  of  Connecticut,  1860;  associate  editor  of  8idman'»  Jottrrml  ofSdeiia,  18S8;  and 
associate  proprietor,  1644:  a  director  of  the  departments  of  chemistry,  minerslo^.  and 
geology  in  the  world's  fair  at  New  York,  1858:  for  manv  years  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can association  for  the  advancement  of  sdenca  He  pubusned  Firtt  Pnitcipiet  ^  Qim^ 
Utry;  Piineiple»of  Pht/iiet;  many  papers  on  scientific  subjects;  and  waa  also  a  popular 
lecturer  on  science.    He  d.  1865. 

SILXOTH,  a  t  and  watering-place  of  Bn^and,  of  qnite  recent  origin,  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  at  the  terminus  of  a  branch  of  the  North  British  railway.  12  m.  n.n.e.  of 
Horyport,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Solway.  The  port  Is  of  growing  importance, 
and  possesses  a  good  stone  dock,  and  there  is  a  growing  trade  fn  coal  and  grain.  Sllloth 
is  mnch  resorted  to  for  sea-lMthing,  the  climate  t>elng  mild  and  salubrious,  and  con- 
sidered highly  favorable  for  those  affected  with  pulmonary  complaints.  Pop.  about 
2500. 

S^XOVAT,  Tbomas  William,  b.  Newburyport,  Mass.,  1828;  ordained  minister  of 
the  Universalist  faith,  1862;  became  a  designer  of  plans  for  public  buildings  in  Boston. 
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1851,  He  has  built  and  reconstructed  aeveral  hnndred  chnrcbet  and  public  buildings  hi 
different  parts  of  the  United  Stales.  He  baa  edited  booka  on  architecture,  veutJlation, 
«tc.,  and  publlfibed  Texl-Book  (^Modern  Gtrpentry. 

SILO.    See  Ghsilaqb. 

BUOAIC,  or  SsiuiAH,  la  spoken  of  three  limu  In  Bcripture  :  Is^ab  says,  "  the 
watera  of  Shiloah  that  go  softlj:"  Nehemiah  calls  it  "the  pool  ot  Biloah;"  and  John, 
"the  pool  of  Siloam."  Joeeptiua  aays  it  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropceon,  where  a 
lountaiD  is  still  found.  Jerome  mentions  Its  intermitting  flow,  which  is  sllll  observed. 
The  wat«r  descends  from  the  fountain  of  the  Virgin  through  a  long  subterranean  passage 
into  a  basin  under  the  cllfl!,  and  thence  into  a  larger  rteerruir.  That  this  passage  con- 
ueclB  the  fountain  and  the  pool.  Dr.  Robinson  proved  by  crawling  through  it'  from  onn 
end  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  1700  feet.  He  witnessed  also  the  inteimittent  flow  in  the 
fountain,  as  well  as  the  pool. 

anfHUni,  a  ^nus  of  plants  twlonging  to  the  order  eompotitm.  Generic  characteris- 
tics: heads  many^owered,  radiate ;  nivs  numerous,  pistillate  and  fertile;  ovaries  in  two 
or  three  rows;  disk  flowers  apparently  perfect,  but  with  undivided  style  and  slcrile; 
scales  of  the  broad  and  flattlsh  involucre  imbricated  in  several  rows,  broad,  and  with 
loose,  leaf-lliie  summits,  except  the  innermost,  which  are  small.     They  are  tall,  coarse, 

SBrennlal  herbs,  having  a  copious  resinous  Juice,  and  larse  corymbose-pan icled  yellow 
owering heads.  Sdphiv,m  landnMum.  called  rosinweea  and  compass-plant,  Is  rough 
and  bristly,  growing  from  8  (o  6  f t.  high;  leaves  pinnately  parted,  with  divisions  lan- 
ceolate or  linear,  rarely  entire:  scales  of  the  involucre  ovate,  tapering  into  long  and 
spreading  rigid  points;  achenia,  or  one-seeded  raipsule,  broadlv  winged  and  deeply 
notched.  It  grows  on  the  prairies  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  southward  and  west- 
wani;  blossoms  in  July.  It  is  called  compass-weed  from  its  reputed  property  of  grow- 
ing so  as  to  point  its  leaves  to  the  cardinal  points  of  the  compass.  Ajiouier  species,  8. 
tmi)enthinaetum,  the  prairie  burdock,  grows  from  4  to  10  ft.  bi^,  with  manv  small 
heads  in  apanicle  at  the  top;  leaves  ovate-coidate,  serrate  toothed,  thick,  rougb,  mors 
so  beneath,  and  from  1  to  2  ft.  long  on  slender  leaf-fltaUci.  A  variety,  pinnaUfidtini,  has 
deeplycut,  or  pinnatiQd  leaves.  It  grows  on  prairies  and  oak  openings,  Ohio,  Hinhi* 
gan,  Wisconsin,  and  southward:  blooms  In  Julr  and  September.  Other  spedes  are  8. 
trifoiiatum.  3.  aiteruetis,  8.  irUeffr^foixum,  and  8.  petfaUaium,  the  cup-plant,  which  grows 
from  4  to  8  ft.  high,  having  ovate  leaves,  coarsely  toothed,  the  upper  united  bj[  their 
bases,  forming  a  cup-shapea  disk ;  heads  corymbose,  and  achenia  winged  and  variously 
noiclied;  grows  on  rich  soils  along  streams  In  Michigan,  Wiaconedn,  and  soulhwanC 
Also  escaped  from  gardens  eastwiuxl:  blossoms  in  July. 

BILir'SIAV  KOCXB,  a  large  division  of  the  palteozoic  rocks,  between  the  old  red 
sandstone  and  the  Cambrian  strata.  They  comprise  the  greater  portion  of  Ibe  rocks 
called  by  Werner  "  transition,"  because,  as  he  thought.  In  their  structure  they  exhibited 
on  intermediate  character  between  Leliman's  "  primaiy"  or  metamorphlc  rocks,  and  Iba 
"  secondary"  or  fossiliferous  deposits.  But  the  fossils  peculiar  to  these  Iteds  having 
been  found,  in  rocks  witjiout  tbe  transition  slnicture,  the  name  has  long  ago  fallen  Into 
disuse.  The  term  "grauwacke"  or  "giaywacke,"  a  miners'  lenn,  was  also  introduced 
from  the  Qermans,  and  for  some  time  employed  to  designate  these  rocks,  because  of  tho 
abundance  In  them  of  a  compact  argillaceous  sandstune:  but  this  awkward  name  has 
also  i^ven  place  to  Silurian,  a  term  introduced  by  sir  R.  I.  Murcbison  when  he  fiiat 
established  ttie  system,  and  derived  from  the  district  where  he  investigated  the  strata 
which  was  the  region  of  the  Silurcs,  (apparently  a  non-Celtic,  Euakarian  tribe). 

The  Silurian  system  contains  an  enormous  thickness  of  rocks,  nearly  30,000  ft, 
according  to  some  estimates,  the  atisolule  thickness  being  greatly  increased  by  immense 
beds  of  iQterstratitled  igneous  rocks.  The  upper  limit,  uudprlylng  tbe  old  red  sand- 
stone, is  universally  accepted,  but  there  hss  been  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  in 
rw>rd  to  tie  inferior  boundaiy.  Prof.  Sedgwick,  having  descrilied  the  rocks  of  n, 
Wales,  which  at  first  were  considered  to  be  older  than  the  series  which  Murcbison  had 
illustrated,  designated  them  Cambrian.  This  name  has  been  retained  for  the  immense 
mass  of  indurated  shales  and  sandstones  of  a  thickness  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the 
Silurians,  which  contain  only  faint  traoos  of  organic  life,  and  underlie  the  Llandeilo 
formation.  But  Sedgwick  claims  also  the  lower  Biliuian  rocks  as  a  portion  of  his  sys- 
tem :  the  priority  of  name,  and  the  uniform  facies  of  the  organic  remains  of  the  whole 
of  the  Silurian  rocks,  have,  however,  induced  geologists  to  consider  the  limits  as  origlii- 


allygiven  by  Murcbison  as  those  of  the  system. 


subdivislona  of  the  rocks  of  the  pVriod  are  the  following: 

tlPPEB  SlLriUAH  BOCKB. 

Upper  Jjudtoa — 
1.  Downton  Sandstone  and  Tilesiones 80  to  1000 

3.  Upper  Ludlow  Shale 800 

ioMW  Ludloa — 

8.  Aymestry  Limestone ISO 

4.  Lower  Ludlow  Shale  900 
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f^tntiAN  AND  Devonian  Fossu 
7.  Murcliisonia  acigukta. 
14.  Enomphalus  serpula. 
30.    Iterichthys   latus.      2 
26.  Hj'paiithocrinus  Bucbii 


i. — I,  5.  Spirifer speciosus ;  Spirifer calcaratus.  2.  Goi 
.  Proiluctus  aculeatus.  9.  EnomphiJus  rugosus.  lu.  1 
[5.  Holoptycbius  nobilissimus.  16.  Pentalremites  ova 
,  Orlhoceras  literale.  22.  Paradoiides  Bohemicus. 
17.  Receptaculites  Neptuni.     18.  Calamopora  polymo 


/; 


,,,f,:jtites  Buchii.  3.  LepUena  liepressa.  4.  Calymene  Biumenbachii.  6.  Oldhamia  antlqua. 
imntes flabelifera.  i[.  Arges nrmatus.  12.  TubicauHs solenites.  13,  Pbagmoceras  lituites. 
.villi.  17.  Palaeoniscus  Freieslebeni.  18.  Bellerophoti  primordialis.  19.  Choneles  striatella. 
^  23.  Catenipora  labyrintbica.  14.  Cyathophillum  flcxuosum.  25.  Clytnenia  undulata, 
^,^ba.     19.  Avicula  reticulata.     30.  Melocrinus  liieroglypliicus.     31.  Cephalaspis  Lyelii. 
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Oppar  WtJiloek— 

6.  Weolock  LimeMone 800 

Lower  Weniock — 

6.  Wenlock  Shale 1400 

7.  Woolhopo  Limeatoue  and  Denbighshire  Grit 150 

HiDDut  SiLDRus  BoCKa 

VpptT  UaTidevery — 

ft  Tarannon  sWe 1000 

9.  Jlaf- bill  Sandsioce  and  PeDtameroiialJmeatODe 800 

lower  Llandot«Ty — 

10.  LlandoTcry  Slates 1000 

LOWKB    BlLUBIAM    R0CK& 

Caradoe — 

11.  Caradoc  SandBtone )    ,n  aaa 

la.  Bala  Limestone : \   "■""' 

UandeSo — 

18.  Upper  LI andeilo .....)        i-n„ 

It  Lower  Dandctlo  or  ArenigBedH f       ^''"" 

CoDtemporaneuus  Volcanic  Bocks 0800 

The  tTpical  Bilurian  strata  are  in  Wales,  and  Uie  adjoining  EngiUh  countj',  Shrojv 
ahire.  With  tlie  eiceplion  of  the  southern  and  south-eastern  districts,  where  the  old 
red  saudstoDe  and  coal  measures  occur,  the  whole  of  Wales  Is  composed  of  Silurian  and 
Cambrian  rocks.  The  same  deposits  are  found  in  Cumberland  and  the  n.  of  Lancashire. 
The  whole  of  Scoriand,  s.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Dunbar  on  the  e.  to  Qirvan  on  tlie  w., 
consists  of  graywackc  rocks,  slates,  and  limestones  of  Bilurian  age,  with  the  exception 
of  one  or  two  smali  patches  of  old  red,  carboniferous,  and  permian  strata.  The  rocks, 
till  recently  referred  to  an  azoic  group,  below  the  lowest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  n.  of 
Ecolland,  are  now  generally  believed  to  tie  highly  altered  beds  of  tliis  period.  The 
fouthem  boundary  of  these  beds  is  a  line  drawn  from  Blonehaven  to  Helensburgh,  A 
huee  trough,  Qlled  up  with  old  red  sandstone  and  carboniferous  strata,  separates  the 
Iiiglily  altered  strata  oi  the  north  from  iLe  less  altered  deposits  of  the  south.  An  exten^ve 
*egion  of  Silurian  rocks  occurs  in  the  Bouth-eBsl«rn  counties  of  Ireland  and  in  Qalway; 
-•nd  a  great  track  of  the  same  beda  extendi  from  the  center  of  Ireland  (Cavan,  etc.)  to 
(lie  coast  of  Down.  The  melamorpbic  rocks  of  the  north-west  are  moat  probably  also 
of  the  same  age  as  the  corresponding  strata  in  the  n.  of  Scotland. 

On  the  continent  Silurian  strata  nave  been  examined  and  corelated  with  the  British 
lypes,  in  Bohemia,  hy  M.  Barrande;  in  Scandinavia  by  H.  Angelin;  and  in  Russia  by 
Murchieon  and  others.  In  North  America,  also,  extensive  regions  are  covered  wiib 
tUese  strata.  They  have  been  wrought  out  and  their  fissils  described  by  the  Canadian 
and  United  States  surveyors.  Similar  strata  have  also  been  detected  in  India,  Australia, 
and  South  America. 

The  life  of  the  period  presents  a  group  of  very  characteristic  organisms,  which,  witb 
Ihe  exception  of  the  fisn-remaina  found  in  the  upper  beds,  all  belong  to  the  Inverte' 
lirata.  Many  of  them  are-confined  to  \he  ffilurian  rocks,  or  occur  onfr  very  rarely  in 
some  of  the  paleeozolc  formations.  The  Kraptolites  are  a  strictly  Bilurian  family  of 
zoophytes,  and  mpet  of  the  forma  of  trilooites  are  found  only  in  this  period,  though 
Fome  members  of  the  tribe  are  found  in  rocks  of  Devonian  and  carboniferous  age. 
Bewdes  these  may  also  be  specified  such  forms  as  heliolites  and  favosites  among  the 
corals;  flctincicrinites  and  the  cyslidians  among  the  echinoderms ;  orlliis  and  lingula 
among  the  brachtopods;  and  lituitee  and  maclurea  amouK  the  cephalopods. 

In  all  the  immense  thickness  of  Silurian  rocks  no  deposit  has  been  discovered  cod. 
taining  organisms  thatiave  lived  on  land.  Some  fragments  have  been  noticed  that  have 
a  faint  resemblance  to  the  branches  of  lepidodendron,  and  minute  bodies  occur  in  the 
bone-bed,  which  are  referred  to  the  spores  of  a  lerrestrisl  cryptogam.  The  only  other 
indications  of  plants  are  impressions  believed  to  have  been  produced  by  sea-wccds. 
The  anthiacitic  shales  of  Wales  and  Scotland  probably  derived  their  nnthracite  from  the 
algte  that  must  have  abounded  in  the  Bilurian  seas.  In  Bhropsliirc  a  number  of  shells 
have  been  found,  whose  nearest  allies  are  littoral  species,  and  these  appear  to  indicate 
the  existence  there  of  an  ancient  shore.  The  Bilurian  rocksare,  however,  generally  sea 
deposits,  and  Forbes  lias  ingeniously  shown,  from  the  small  size  of  tlie  conchifer»,  the 
paucity  of  spiral  univalves,  the  great  number  of  floating  shells  and  of  the  pelade 
orichids^,  and  the  great  rarity,  or  absence  except  in  the  upper  beds,  of  fossil  £sh,  that  it 
is  most  probable  they  were  deposited,  in  a  sea  mure  than  70  fathoms  deep. 

The  rocks  of  the  lower  Bilurian  division  in  North  America  embrace,  I.  the  pri- 
mordial, or  Cambrian  period,  which  again  embraces  the  Acadian  nnd  the  Potsdam 
epocha  II.  Canadian  period,  which  embraces  the  calciterous,  the  Quebec  and  the 
Chazy  epochs.  III.  Trenton  period,  embracing  the  Trenton,  Utics.  And  HiK^wn  river 
epochs     The  upper  Silurian  embraces,  1.  the  Niagara  period,  with  Medina,  Clinton,  and 


Niftgara  epochs.  2.  Salina  period,  cnntaining  the  Onondaga  salt  group.  3.  Lowet 
Htldorl«rg  period,  containing  Ihe  lower  Heltlerberg  limestone  which  incliidea  In  New 
Yorlc  the  water  lime  group,  the  lower  peniauerous  limeatooe.  the  delthrys  shaly  lime- 
stone, and  the  upper  pen lameroiis  llmeElone,  i.  UriBlcanf  period,  coutaiuing  the  Oris- 
kaav  sandHlone. 

In  the  Acadian  epoch  the  rocks  are  exposed  to  view  in  valleys  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  are  gray  and  black  shales  with  Gome  sandstones,  and  have  a  Itiicknesa  of  2,000  feeL 
In  the  Pot)idum  c])och  in  Labrador  and  Newfoundland  are  strata  of  limcHtoueB,  sand- 
stones, and  shales  from  5,000  to  5,600  ft.  thick.  In  New  York,  Vermont,  and  Canada, 
rocks,  lyio^  upon  the  Archcan,  are  hard  aandsloues,  sometimes  pebbly  conglomerates. 
The  sandstones  are  litTninalod,  eray.  drab,  yellowish,  brown,  and  red,  often  good  build- 
ing stone,  as  at  Polsdam  and  Malonc,  In  Clinton  and  Bt.  Lawrence  the  conglomerate 
is  often  800  ft.  thick.  In  western  Vermont  there  is  red  sandrock  and  Winooaki  lime- 
stone. AloDg  the  Appal iichiaus  the  sinking  characteristic  is  t hi- 'great  thickness  of  the 
formation.  In  Pennsyirania  lliere  are  in  the  primal  series  of  Rogers  2,000  ft.  of  lower  slates 
upon  which  rests  00  ft.  of  sandstone,  and  above  this  from  300  to  1000  ft.  of  upper  slates. 
The  pictured  rocks  on  tlic  s.  shore  of  lake  ijuperior,  and  the  pillared  rocks  at  the  w.  end 
of  the  lake  are  considered  to  be  of  Poiadam  formation.  The  primordial  rocks  bear  evi- 
dence only  of  marine  life.  The  plants  are  chieSy  fucoids.  The  animals  are  all  inverte- 
brates, OS  crinoids,  britcliiopoda.  pleropods,  gasleropods,  and  cephalopoda,  worms  and 
ernsiiice»ns.  including  trilobitea  (^.v.). 

The  rocks  of  the  Canadian  period  appear  at  the  surface  in  noHliem  New  York, 
Canada,  nortliern  Micliigan,  and  WLscoi:9in:  also  in  the  Oreen  mountains,  the  eastern 
Appalachians,  from  New  Jet«ey  southward,  ami  in  Misaouri,  Arkangas,  and  the  Rocky 
mountains.  The  fosajl  flora  and  fauna  of  the  Canadian  period  much  resemble  that  of 
the  primordial,  but  are  more  particularly  rich  in  grriptolltM  (q.v.).  The  earlier  part  of 
tlie  Trenton  period  was  particularly  limestone- making.  A  broad  belt  of  limestone  of 
this  period  extends  from  castera  New  York  to  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  and  Hisaouri. 
including  the  Qatenii  limestone.  It  forms  the  bluffs  at  Trenton  falls.  The  general 
thickncas  is  from  100  to  500  ft.,  reaching  1000,  and  in  Pennsylvaniu,  3,000  feet,  Th» 
UticH  shale  comes  to  the  aurfscu  in  the  Mohawk  valley.  Sea  weeds  are  the  only  known 
fossil  plants.  Among  the  radiates  are  cricoids  and  slar-fish,  corals  made  tbeir  first 
appearance.  Various  mollusks  were  nurnei-ous,  and  among  cruataoeajis  trilobitea  were 
abundant.  The  strata  are  much  upturned,  some  of  them  having  a  vertical  position, 
others  inclining  from  10^  to  90°.  the  greater  part  between  30°  and  90°. 

In  tlic  upper  Silurian,  the  Niagara  period  contains  Oneida  conglomerates,  in  Oneida 
CO..  N.  Y.,  the  lower  member  of  the  Medina  epoch,  the  upper  being  Medina  saadstODf. 
The  conglomerate  is  SOO  ft.  thick  In  the  Shawangunk  mountains,  where  it  is  calle<l 
Bhawangunk  grit.  The  rocks  of  the  Niagara  e[>och  are  very  extensive,  occupying  a 
large  porlioii  of  the  interior  of  tlie  continent,  and  they  are  to  a  great  extent  limcotones, 
this  being  also  a  limestone- making  epoch.  Near  Niagara  falls  there  are  165  ft.  of  lime- 
Stone  resting  on  80  ft.  of  shale,  and  at  the  falla  85  ft.  of  limestone  reslincon  80  ft.  of  shale. 
Along  the  Appahtchiana  the  rocks  have  a  thickness  of  1500  feet.  Nin^ra  limestone 
occurs  on  the  aliores  of  Wellington  and  Barrow's  straits  and  on  King  William's  island, 
and  common  cbiiin  coral  has  been  found  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Tliere  is  lead  and  cop- 
per in  the  Shawungunk  grit  in  Ulster  co.  N.  Y..  and  these  mel«ls  are  found  in  other 
Silurian  rocks.  Petroleum  occurs  in  large  quantities  in  Niagara  limestone  at  Chicago. 
III.,  but  is  not  eaaily  worked.  The  only  fossil  plants  arc  sea  weeds.  As  to  anltimis  Ihe 
aandstoDe.1  of  the  Medina  and  Clinton  groups  contain  the  remains  of  many  brachiopods 
and  lamellibrwnchs,  but  only  a  few  corals  and  crinoids.  Tlie  Clinton  and  Niagara  Ume- 
itoTiei,  however,  are  rich  in  corals,  crinoids,  Irilobllea,  and  hrachiopods,  while  there  arc 
but  few  lamellihrancha  or  muddy  bottom  mollusks.  The  fine  sandy  and  clayev  chnntc- 
ler  of  Ibe  Medina  beds  shows  that  at  the  lime  of  their  depoeition  central  New  i'ork  was 
an  extensive  area  of  low,  sandy  sea  shores,  fiats  and  marshes,  not  exposed  to  heavy 
waves,  and  that  a  similar  condition  extended  westward  to  Micldgan,  'The  beds  of  the 
Niagara  epoch  bear  evidence  of  having  been  formed  in  deep  seas,  from  the  thickness  of 
the  limestones  in  the  Mississippi  basin  and  elsewhere.  After  The  elevation  of  the  Oreen 
mountains,  according  to  Dana,  there  was  a  gradual  sinking  which  moved  the  coast  line 
eastward  to  the  Hudson,  so  that  over  New  York  and  the  Intorior  basin  there  was  a  vast 
limestone-making  sea.  At  the  same  time  there  was  another  large  aea  in  the  SI,  Lawrence 
region.  In  the  course  of  these  oscillations,  from  (he  beginning  of  the  Trenlon  to  the 
close  of  the  Niagara  period  tliere  was  m  deposition  of  13,000  if.  of  rock  along  the  Alle 
ghaoies. 

SIir'KII>JE,  a  family  of  malacopteroua  fishes,  divided  into  many  genent,  and  Includ- 
ing ft  great  number  of  species,  mostly  inhabitants  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  warm  coun- 
tries. The  siluridfe  exhibit  great  diversity  of  form.  Their  akin  is  generally  naked,  hut 
some  have  a  row  of  bony  plates  along  the  lateral  line,  and  a  few  arc  completely  mailed 
with  bony  plates.  The  dorsal  fln  is  single  in  aome;  others  have  two  doraal  fins,  the  sec- 
ond being  sometimes  adipose,  aa  in  the  salmon  family.  The  dorsal  fin  is  sometimes 
armed  with  a  strong  spinous  ray,  and  in  most  of  the  family  the  first  my  of  the  pectoral 
fins  is  very  strong  and  serrated,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  a  severe  wound,  wid  by 


thia  theK  fishes  are  protected  frtun  AlUgaton  and  other  enemies.  All  have  liie  inouUi 
futniabed  with  barbels,  more  or  lew  ouDierous;  the  two  priucipal  barbels  beine  ou  the 
upper  lip,  and  formed  by  elongation  ol  the  iuiermaxillarj  bones.  Tbe  bawls  are 
belwTed  to  be  orgacB  of  touch,  probably  of  use  in  directing  tbe  fish  to  its  prey.  Tho 
bonca  of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  skelehin  exhibit  many  peculiarities,  iuto  which 
fre  cannot  enter.  The  siluridce  are  geneisJIy  inhBbitatits  of  tauddy  rivers,  lurking  among 
tbe  mud.  The  only  European  apecies  is  the  8ly  Silurcs,  Ssbat-fibh,  or  Bhadeh 
ItiiuruM  gianii),  the  largest  of  European  fresh-water  Qabes.  and  sometimes  found  in  the 
sea  near  tiie  mouths  of  rivtra.  It  does  not  inhaWt  any  of  the  rivers  of  Britain;  Its  intro- 
duction has,  however,  recently  been  attempted.  Neither  is  it  found  iD  Jrnnce,  Spain,  or 
Italy,  but  it  is  plentiful  in  the  Danube,  the  Kibe,  and  their  larger  tributaries,  also  in  th« 
rivera  which  fall  into  tbe  Caspian  sea;  and  it  is  found  in  some  of  the  rivers  of  Nortb 
America.  It  attainsa  length  of  Bix  or  even  eight  feet,  and  aweight  of  300  or  400  pounds. 
The  fleah  is  white  and  fat,  but  soft,  luscious,  and  not  very  easily  digestible.  In  the 
northern  countriee  of  Europe  it  is  preeerTed  by  drying,  and  tlie  fat  is  used  as  lard.  The 
habits  of  the  fish  are  sluggish  It  seems  ratiier  to  liv  in  wait  for  its  prey  than  to  go  in 
quest  of  it. — Several  species  of  this  familj[  are  found  in  the  Nile,  among  which  is  the 

HABMOUTHor  Kasmoqt  {dariai  anguiiiani),  a  fish  in  ilf '  ' -* - 

much  resembling  tltat  just  described,     it  was  anciently  a. 
in  tbe  ThebaJd. 

SIL'TAB.  or  Brltas  (Sp«n.  »eka.  a  forest),  tbe  name  dven  to  the  western  portion  of 
the  KKHt  plain  of  the  Amazon,  in  the  n.w.  of  Brazil.  Tbe  silvas,  which  are  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  plain,  contain  more  than  700,000  English  sq.m.,  and  consist  of  low 
land  on  a  dead  level,  densely  covered  with  primeval  forests,  and  annually  inundated  by 
the  overflow  of  the  mighty  river  or  its  tributaries.  The  forests  are  Hindered  wliully 
impeneiraUe  from  the  densenesa  of  the  underwood,  matted  together  as  it  is  by  creeping 
ana  climbing  plants  which  form  myriiids  of  feetuous  glowing  with  nature's  brightest 
tints.  The  vegetation  of  the  silvas,  under  the  stimulating  action  of  the  abundant  irriga- 
tion, the  Intense  tropicai  heat,  and  the  inconceivable  richness  of  the  alluvium  which  con- 
stitutes tbe  soil,  shows  an  exuberance  of  growth  far  surpassing  that  of  any  olhcr  portion 
of  tlie  earth's  surface,  and  from  its  very  luxuriance  presents  a  bar  la  civiliulion  no  less 
effectual  than  do  the  barren  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  gloomy  wastes  of  central  Asia. 
The  few  Europeans  who  have  penetrated  into  this  region  have  sailed  up  the  Amazon  and 
some  of  its  triliutaries,  and  frum  them  we  have  received  tbe  little  knowledge  that  we  do 
possess  of  this  immense  tract  of  wild  forest  Ills  the  hauutof  innumerable  wild  animals, 
aspecially  monkeys  and  serpents,  and  of  a  few  aboriginal  inbabilaotswhoare  sunk  in  thfl 
lowest  stage  of  barbarigm. 

SUTIS  (symb.  Ag,  equiv.  108,  sp.  gr.  10.58)  is  a  metal  which,  in  its  compact  stat^ 
is  of  a  brilliant  whit«  color,  possesses  the  melallic  luster  to  a  remarkable  degree,  is  capa- 
ble of  bdng  triffbly  polished,  and  evolves  a  clear  rinfing  sound  when  struck.  It  iB 
harder  than  gold,  but  softer  than  copper,  and  is  one  oi  the  most  ductile  of  the  metals. 
It  is  malleable,  may  be  hammered  into  very  thin  leaves,  and  may  be  drawn  out  intoveiT 
fine  wire,  the  thinnest  silver-leaf  having  a  thickness  of  only  jg^n  of  tin  Inch,  and 
one  grain  of  lie  metal  being  capable  of  yielding  400  feet  of  wire.  It  possesses  a  high 
degree  of  tenacity,  a  wire  with  a  diameter  of  A  of  an  Inch  being  able  to  support  a  weight 
of  nearly  188  pounds.  It  requires  a  heat  of  1904°  F.  (1040°  C.)  to  fuse  It,  and  on  coolTne 
It  expands  at  the  moment  of  solidification.  It  is  on  excellent  conductor  of  heat  und 
elecbicity,  and  ia  not  affected  by  exposure,  even  to  a  moist  atmosphere  at  any  tempera- 
ture, when,  however,  it  is  fused  it  absorbs  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen  which  it 
eipels  in  the  act  of  solidification  with  a  peculiar  sound  technically  known  as  fpiliins.' 
But  although  it  does  not  rust  or  become  oxidized  It  usually  becomes  tarnished  on  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  air,  owing  lo  the  formation  of  a  film  ot  sulphide  (or  sulphuret) 
of  Sliver,  and  this  change  occurs  more  rapidly  in  towns  than  in  the  country  in  consequence 
of  sulphurated  hydrogen  beins  more  abundant  in  the  atmoq)here  of  tbe  former  than  of 
the  latter.  This  metal  is  unaffected  by  the  hydrates  or  nitrates  of  the  alkalies,  even  at  % 
high  temperature,  and  hence  silver  crucibles,  etc,  are  highly  useful  in  many  labomtoiy 
operations. 

Hydrochloric  and  dilute  sulphuric  acid  have  scarcely  any  action  on  silver,  but  nitric 
acid  and  boiling  sulphuric  acid  oxidize  it.  and  form  salts;  nitric  acid  being  by  far  its  best 
solvent.  Silver  has  strong  afflnltiea  for  chlorine,  bromine,  iodine,  fluorine,  and  sulphur, 
and  forms  definite  oompouiids  with  them.  It  ia  well  known  that  common  salt,  especlolli 
In  the  melted  state,  when  left  for  any  time  in  contact  with  silver,  corrodes  that  metal, 
soda  being  formed  from  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  while  the  liberated  chlorine  attacks  the 
rilver. 

Silver  is  frequently  met  with  in  the  native  state  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedrons, 
or  occurring  in  fibrous  massaa.  It  ts  also  found  in  combination  with  gold,  mercury,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  sulphur,  etc.,  and  sulphide  of  lead  is  almost  always  accompanied 
with  a  greater  or  leaa  amount  of  sulphide  of  silver;  it  is,  however,  never  found  as  an 
aside. 

SHver  forms  three  componuda  with  oxygen — viz.,  silver  tatranloxido,  AgiO ;  stiver 
*  Alttwogb  onllDU7  lit  bu  ao  oildlxing  MMon  on  •Uto',  oudIhiI  ilr  r^iUIr  ifeti  1^ 
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one  of  tbeae  compounds  r  .  „  . 
devoid  of  taste  or  smell,  sligbtly  iibluble  in  w&ler,  to  which  it  communicateB  a  inetajiic 
taste  and  as  alkallce  reactioD.  It  acta  as  a  powerful  base,  neulializiDg  the  atnuigest 
acids,  aod  fonaiug  aomiBl  salts  with  them.  It  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  a  soluiiou 
of  potash  to  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  odj  other  soluble  salt  of  silver,  faliinj 


hydiBted  oxide,  which,  at  a  temperature  above  140°  F.  (60°  C),  liecomw  anbydroua 
If  a  coDceDtralad  solution  of  ammonia  be  digested  for  some  hours  upon  freshly  predpt 
tated  oxide  at  silver,  fulminate  of  silver  <q.v.),  or  folminatlDi;  silver  in  the  form  of  & 


black  powder,  is  produced,  and  the  same  dan^rous  compouDd  is  formed  when  an  am- 
moniacal  solution  of  nitrate  or  chloride  of  silver  is  precipitated  by  polMti. 

The  salts  which  the  oiide  of  silver  forms  with  acids  are  characterized  by  the  readi- 
ness with  wliich  they  decompose,  the  mere  action  of  light  blackening  and  partially  re- 
ducins  them.  None  of  these  sails  occur  in  nature.  The  following  uv  the  nioet  impor- 
tant of  those  which  have  been  formed  artiflclally  : 

Nitrate  qf  &lTier,  AgNOi,  crystallizes  in  la^,  colorless,  liansparent  square  tablets, 
which  blackenonexposure  to  light,  or  in  contact  with  organic  matters,  owing  to  reduction, 
and  dissolve  in  their  own  weight  of  cold  water.  This  property  of  producing  a  permmieiil 
black  color  with  organic  matter*  has  led  1o  its  emplovment  as  a  marking  xtJr  for  linen, 
etc.  The  black  stains  which  It  forms  on  the  skin,  on  linen,  etc,  mar  be  removed  by  the 
employment  of  a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potaaium,  or  mote  Naoily  by  a  solution  of 
Gvanide  of  potaesluiiL  The  crystal*  fuse  at  a  temperature  of  about  893'  F.  (300°  C. ),  and 
the  molten  mass,  when  cast  into  cylindrical  molds,  solidlfles,  and  forms  the  sticka  of 
Atnor  Aiutfe  irhich  are  employed  in  surgery,  medicine,  and  photography  (q. v.).  ^Nitrate 
of  silver  is  prepared  bydissotving  pure  silver  In  moderately  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
evaporating  tillthe  solution  is  Bufflcientlv  concentrated tociyslallize.  " The  most  char- 
'--■^cieAfo^  the  salts  of  silver  is  ihe  action  of  hydrochloric  acid,  or  of  a  soluble 
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the  chloride  of  silver  speedily  assumes  a  violet  tinge  when  exposed  to  light." — Milter's 
MemtnU  ofOhtmiitry,  2d  ed.,  vet.  ii.  p.  782. 

Of  the  haloid  salts  of  silver,  several  occur  native.  The  most  important  of  these  com- 
pounds iscAi^^d^0/nit«r,AgCl,  which  is  found  native  etthei' in  cubes  or  In  a  dense  aemi- 
transparent  mass,  and  is  known  as  horn  iSver.  and  may  be  procured  as  a  dense  white 
flocculent  precipitate  by  the  procedure  descril>ed  in  the  preceding  M^igrai^     In  conse- 

.1. .L,i>... ..  ..^v.  ..  '-—npioyed  in  photography.    When  heated  to  about 

luld,  which,  cmcooUng,  solidifies  into  a  jellowiah- 
gray  semi-transparent  homy  mass.  This  salt  is  insoluble  in  water  and  in  all  the  diluted 
Bcios,  but  disBi^ves  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  from  which  it  cryBtallixea  in  ocULedrs. 
lis  solution  in  a  solution  of  hyposulohite  of  soda  is  employed  in  silvering  Iron,  copper, 
and  brass  goods.  Traces  of  this  salt  are  found  in  sea-water,  the  chloride  of  sodiunt 
probably  acting  as  the  solvent.  Bromide  oftUner,  AjiBr,  Is  found  In  Mexico,  where  it  is 
EQOwn  as  plata  terfe,  or  green  silver,  in  the  form  of  small  crystals  or  crystalline  granules 
of  a  pale  olive-green  tint.  /miicf«  ^o'lter,  Agl,  occurs  native  in  several  Mexican  mines 
in  ilie  form  of  thin,  Sexible,  pearly  scales. 

.^IpAiJfe(Dr*u2i>AureOo/«Iti«r,AgtS,  Is  theprindpal  ore  of  silver.  It  occurs  native, 
somciimea  crystallized  in  cubes  or  octahedra.  and  sometimes  in  messes.  From  its  grar 
metallic  luster,  it  baa  received  from  mineralogists  the  name  of  tilt^  glawx.  H  is  well 
known  that  if  silver  spoons  are  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  boiled  eggs  for  some 
time,  they  become  tarnished  by  the  action  of  the  sulphur;  sminute  quantity  of  sulphur- 
eted  hydrogen  being  probably  evolved.  The  discoloration  is  easily  removed  by  wash. 
Ing  the  darkened  silver  with  B  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium.  Sulphide  of  ailver 
uutes  with  various  other  metallic  sulphides  when  fused  with  them,  especially  with  the 
sulphides  of  arsenic  and  antimony.  Red  tilver  i/re,  AgiSbSi,  Is  a  native  compound  of 
this  kind. 

The  alloys  of  silver  and  copper  («ee  Allot  and  Hint),  when  cast  into  ingots,  are 
usually  found  to  differ  in  their  composition  in  the  internal  and  external  parts,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  a  molecular  change  that  takes  place  during  the  cooling  and  slow  solidifica- 
tion of  the  inollen  mass.  In  bars  containing  more  than  719  parts  of  silver  in  1000,  the 
central  portions  are  richer  in  silver  tban  the  exterior;  in  alloys  of  less  value,  the  reverse 
is  observed,  while  in  ingots  containin;;  950  or  more  parts  of  silver  in  1000,  the  composi- 
tion is  nearly  uniform  tbronghout.  When  exactly  719  parts  of  silver  and  281  of  coppei 
are  combined  (corresponding  to  the  formula  AgiCui),  no  separation  whatever  of  the 
metals  occurs.     Many  metals,  as  tin,  ziuc,  antimony,  bismuth,  arsenic,  etc.,  when 

*BnDd» elves  the  (ollowtnr  dinctlonifor  preparbiE nurUng Ink:  I>isBDtTe  two  dnnia of  nltrata 
'it  BllTer  ancToDe  dram  of  Kum-arablc  In  leTen  dimini  at  water,  uid  color  the  Uqnid  with  Indlu  Ink. 
rhe  nloth  must  be  nnct  prepared  by  molAt«DlnR  the  spot  with  a  tew  dropa  of  a  soda  solutloii,  prepared 
>>y  dlBMlvlnK  two  ounces  ot  ciTatalllied  cariwnate  i>l  soda  and  two  dianw  of  gum  In  four  ounces  (tf 
water.  Profenor  Htller  recommeads  as  aobesp  indelible  nurUng  Ink,  a  boIuUod  ot  ooal-tw  Ib 
DapCha;  it  retfsla  the  action  ol  ctdorine,  and  is  uaed  by  bleachers  lo  mark  their  goods. 
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mixed  with  silver,  render  it  brittle  and  uuStfor  its  ordinaiy  uses;  they  are,  howover, 
eatJlf  removed  in  llie  process  ol  reBoinz.  An  alloy  conalatiuz  of  0  parts  of  silver,  «  of 
bcBse,  and  3  of  zinc,  Is  used  aa  a  solder  torsilver.  An  alloy  of  sliver  and  mercury,  kDOwn 
as  Mieeraina^wni,  occurs  native  JQ  a  crystallized  form.  It  la  a  mineral  of  a  silvery  wblte 
color,  and  its  composition  is  represented  by  tlio  formula,  AgHgi. 

Silver,  like  gold,  bas  been  kaowu  and  prized  from  lie  earliest  ages.  The  silver 
mines  of  Mexico  were,  until  quite  recently,  by  far  tile  richest  known  to  exist.  Their 
estimated  annual  yield  is  ahoiit  1,600,000  Ita,  troy  of  the  pure  metal.  Until  the  remarka- 
ble discoveries  or  silver  ore  In  Nevada  and  adioining  states  in  1869  and  I860,  Chill  and 
Pern  bad  long  stood  next  to  Mexico  in  their  yield,  each  furnishing  about  one-eixth  iif 
the  produce  of  that  country.  Bolivia  la  alao  rich  in  silver;  but  the  reoent  extraordinary 
development  of  silver  mining  in  the  western  regions  of  the  United  States,  appears  lo 
bave  raised  their  produce  to  at  least  a  par  with  that  of  Mexico,  so  that  these  two  couu- 
tries  now  furnish  Ibree-fourlbs  of  all  the  silver  obtained  in  the  world. 

Of  European  countries,  Germany  It  the  most  productive.  The  richest  Spanish  mines 
are  those  of  Hlendelaendna,  in  the  province  of  Onadalaxan,  which  were  flrsl  exten- 
sively opened  Id  1846.  These  have  yielded  ImmenM  wealth,  but  their  produce  bas  much 
declined  since  1868.  Sliver  glance  Is  the  principal  ore,  altbongb  several  others  are 
found,  includfog  quantities  of  the  formerly  rare  mineral  freleslebenlte,  which  conUins 
.  about  23per  cent,  of  silver.  Next  to  Germany,  Spain,  France,  Auatrla-Hungaiy  and  the 
United  Kingdom  vield  the  largest  supplies.  The  silver  mines  of  Kongsbei^  !n  Norway 
are  Unwise  valuable,  and  have  been  long  famous.  Great  Britain  baa  no  silver  mines, 
properly  so  called,  but  since  the  introdaction  In  1839  of  Pattluson's  process  for  the  desil- 
verMng  of  lead  smelted  from  areentiferoua  galena,  a  large  quantity  bas  been  annually 
produced  to  this  way.  The  lilghest  yield  of  silver  by  this  process  was  in  1868,  and 
amounted  to  841,828  ounces,  but  owing  to  the  gradual  decline  since  then  In  the  prodnce 
of  British  lead,  the  silver  obtained  from  it  had  fallen  In  1880  to  206,618  ounces  (see 
Lead).  In  the  mineral  veins  of  Cornwall,  some  "bundles"  of  true  silver  ore  have 
occasionally  been  found,  but  of  limited  extent. 

The  forms  in  which  silver  is  found  in  nature  are  numerous,  but  we  neea  only  notice 
a  few  of  them.  It  Is  frequently  found  native  In  crystallzed  and  amorphous  musses. 
which  are  sometimesof  considerable  size.  One  fine  piece  found  at  KSnlgaberg  is  now  in 
the  Copenhagen  museum,  and  weighs  500  lbs.  But  the  quantity  of  silver  found  in 
nature  In  the  metallic  state  ia  comparatively  small.  Its  principal  ores  are  the  different 
sulphides  or  sutphurets,  viz.,  silver  glance,  or  sulphuret  of  silver,  containing  when  pure 
^  parts  of  silver  and  18  of  sulphur;  brittle  silver  ore,  or  sulphuret  of  silver  and  anti- 
mony, of  which  the  composition  is,  silver  68.6,  antimony  14.7,  and  sulphur  16.4;  aad 
red  ulver  ore,  called  also  ruby  silver,  of  which  there  is  a  dark  and  a  light  kind,  the  com- 
position of  the  former  being  similar  to  brittle  silver  ore,  but  it  ia  a  little  less  rich  In 
^ver,  and  the  latter  only  differs  In  containing  arsenic  instead  of  antimony.  The  bulk 
of  the  silver  obtainsd  in  Mexico  and  South  America  is  got  from  these  ores.  The  only 
other  of  much  importance,  except  the  mixed  ores  to  be  presently  noticed,  is  horn  silver, 
or  chloride  of  silver.  In  a  pure  state,  it  consists  of  silver  Tfi,  and  chlorine  ZS.  It  occurs 
extensively  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  but  is  not  common  in  European  mines. 

Beside  the  ores  named  above,  a  good  deal  of  die  silver  of  commerce  is  obt^ned  from 
mixed  ores,  that  is.  the  ores  of  other  metalsarcfrequcntlyfoundtocontain  it.  Inmany 
cases,  the  amount  of  silver  falls  greatly  short  of  one  per  cent,  liiese  ores  are  for  the 
most  part  sulphurets  of  lead,  arsenic,  copper,  zinc,  and  iron. 

In  the  reduction  of  silver  ores,  the  processes  followed  are  based  upon  the  fact,  that 
both  lead  and  mercury  have  a  strong  afSnily  for  silver.  A  more  recent  process  depends 
upon  the  solubility  of  chloride  of  silver  in  a  hot  solution  of  common  salt,  and  its  separa- 
tion again  on  cooling. 

The  simplest  process  ia  ordinan'  smelting,  and  is  only  applied  to  the  richest  ores. 
These  are  crushed,  mixed  with  old  slag,  le^  in  some  form,  and  a  little  iron  ore  and 
lime.  The  mixture  is  then  heated  in  a  furnace  with  charcoal,  which  brings  down  the 
silver  and  lead  together  as  an  alloy.  The  silver  ia  afterward  easily  separate  by  cupel- 
lation,  the  principle  of  which  ia  described  in  (he  article  Abbav;  but  on  the  large  scale, 
instead  of  a  small  bone  ash  cupel,  a  cupcllation  furnace,  say  6  feet  in  diameter,  is  used. 
Here  the  allov  is  melted,  bellows  are  used  to  remove  the  lead  ss  litharge,  or  oxide  of 
lead,  and  a  cake  of  silver  is  left  on  the  cupel  forming  the  bottom  of  the  furnace. 

It  happens  that  not  many  even  of  the  richer  ores  arc  pure  enough  to  be  treated  with 
advantage  by  simply  roasting  tbem  with  lead;  accordingly,  another  plan,  called  the 
amsl^matlon  process,  is  more  commonly  adopted.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
way  in  which  this  is  practiced  at  Freiberg  in  Saxony.  The  vein  atuS  (largely  silica). 
containing  a  mixed  ore  of  lead,  copper,  zinc,  etc. ,  as  sulphurets,  and  only  from  8  to  8} 
oi.  of  silver  per  cwt, ,  is  ground  to  powder  as  described  under  Mbtalllukot;  butsome 
sulphuret  of  iron  is  also  present,  or  must  be  added.  About  ten  per  cent  of  common  salt 
is  then  mixed  with  the  ore,  and  the  mixture  heated  in  areverberatory  furuuce(q.v.)  loa 
temperature  sufficient  to  expel  water,  and  in  part  arsenic,  zinc,  and  antimony.  After 
two  hours,  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphurets  takes  fire,  and  la  bumed  off  as  sulphurous  acid, 
fir  converted  Into  sulphuric  acid,  so  that  the  metab  become  oxides  and  sulphates.  The 
temperature  of  the  furnace  ia  now  raised,  when  the  chlorine  of  the  common  salt  forms 
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voUtUe  chloridta  witli  zinc,  antimony,  aai  Iron,  and  a  fixed  chloride  with  dlTer. 
During  the  roasting,  the  contenta  of  the  furnace  are  coDtinuallj  stirred,  so  that  liuj 
ultimately  form  a  coarse  powdet. 

The  product  of  the  roaaliug  furnace,  after  being  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  is  miiod 
in  the  pruporlion  of  10  cwt.  with  8  cwt.  of  water  ana  1  cwt.  of  iron  in  fragmente;  the 
mixture  tieiuK  effected  in  oak  caaks,  which  are  then  made  lo  revolve  for  two  hours  oa 
ttieir  axes.  During  the  operation  the  iron  decompoaca  the  iiiutaltic  chlorides  in  the 
rousted  ore,  foniiin^  chloride  of  iron,  whilu  tlie  copper  is  partly  reduced  to  aubchloride 
and  partly  to  metallic  copper.  If  there  a  not  enough  iron  preaent  to  convert  the  copper 
ijilo  subdiluridu,  then  mercury  will  be  wasted  in  Ibe  next  stage  by  conversion  into  its 
Bubchloride.  (Quicksilver  to  the  amount  of  G  cwt.  is  next  run  into  each  of  the  casks, 
wliicli  are  llien  set  in  motion,  end  coutinue  for  33  hours  at  the  rale  of  13  revolutions  per 
niiuulc.  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the  silver  being  precipitated  by  the  presence  of 
metallic  copper,  is  then  dissolved  by  the  mercury,  but  the  amalgam  so  formed  is  usually 
a  complex  one. 

lu  order  to  separate  the  amalgam  from  the  earthy  matters  and  the  sulphates  and 
chlorides,  the  barrelit,  which  were  hitherto  only  two-tbirdsfull,  arc  now  filed  with  water 
(the  dilution  throwing  down  nny  chloride  of  silver  held  in  solution  by  the  sea-salt),  and 
kept  revolving  for  two  hours;  after  which,  by  means  of  a  stop-cock,  the  amal^im  is 
allowed  to  flow  into  the  amaleam  chamber,  and  the  rest  of  the  contents,  except  the  iron 
fragments,  into  a  wash  tun.  The  superfluous  quicksilver  has  next  to  be  separated  from 
Uie  aniulgam.  This  ia  done  in  bags  of  ticking,  through  which  the  mercury  at  first  Sown 
readily  by  its  own  weight,  and  is  afterward  squeezed  out  on  a  fiat  surface.  The  result 
<i(  this  operation  is.  that  the  amalgam  of  mercury,  silver,  copper,  etc.,  is  left  in  the  bags: 
it»  actual  composition  tfeing  nearly  83  per  cent  of  mercury,  10  per  cent  of  silver,  and  5  of 
copper,  lead,  and  antimony.  Kinaliy,  the  quicksilver  of  the  amalgam  itself  is  separated  by 
heat  in  a  distilling  furnace.  Here  the  amalgam  is  put  into  a  row  of  iron  pots,  which  go 
into  a  large  retort.  Wheu  beat  is  applied  the  quicksilver  volatilizes,  and  is  condensed 
it)  a  pipe  attaclied  to  the  retort,  from  which  it  Is  collected  in  a  (rough.  The  Impure 
silver  left  in  the  retort  is  refined  by  fusion  and  subsequent  cupellallOD. 

In  another  process  formerly  carried  on  at  Freiberg  and  elsewhere,  the  t»e  of  merenry 
Is  dispensed  with.  It  consists  !n  treating  the  ore  as  above  described  till  It  leaves  the 
mastlng-fumace.  At  this  stage  the  roasted  ore  is  digested  In  a  warm  concentrated  aoin- 
tion  of  sea-salt,  which  readily  disBolves  the  chloride  of  silver.  The  soloUon  is  then 
passed  through  wooden  tubn  containing  metallic  copper,  which  has  the  property  of  de- 
composing the  ehloriile  of  silver;  the  chlorine  unites  with  the  copper  to  form  chloride 
of  copper,  and  the  silver  is  f^eclpitated. 

The  number  of  methods  which  have  been  used  for  the  separation  of  silver  from  its 
ores  and  for  refining  it  are  far  too  numerous  to  include  in  this  article,  bnt  many  of  them 
are  reHnements  of  the  methods  jnst  described. 

In  He):ico.  where  indeed  the  process  was  first  introduced,  the  extractioD  of  tlie  ulver 
from  iLt  ores  is  chiefiy  accomplished  by  amalgamation,  but  the  plan  employed  differs  a 
good  deal  in  its  details  from  the  Saxon  method  described  above.  Of  lale  years  Ihe 
sodium  amalgam  process  of  Mr.  Croohes  has  l>een  used  with  advanla^  for  the  extrac- 
tion of  silver  in  several  American  mining  dislricta. 

It  ha^  now  become  a  common  practice  at  Swansea,  when  the  great  British  ctqiper- 
amelting  works  are  situated,  to  extract  the  silver  which  exists  in  an  appreciable,  though 
email  quantity,  in  many  cnpper  ores.  By  one  process  copper  smelted  from  an  argen- 
lifemus  ore  is  melted  witti  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  lead,  and  cast  into  in^ts. 
When  these  are  moderately  heated,  the  copper  does  not  fuse,  but  the  lead  and  silver 
melt,  and  run  off  together,  and  the  silver  is  then  separated  by  cupellatlon.  From  the 
burnt  pyrites  of  vitriol  works,  so  recently  a  waste  product,  not  onl^  is  the  iron  and  cop- 
per, but  the  silver,  which  exists  in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  is  now  recovered  by 
the  use  of  iodide  of  potassium 

The  phy^'icnl  and  chemical  properties  of  diver  are  euch  as  make  it  specially  valuable 
for  manv  purpoi<es  in  the  arts;  the  chief  of  which  are  noticed  in  the  articles  Allot, 
MiBT.  Platino.  GALViiirBM.  and  Photoorapiit.  Ordinary  mirrors  have  their  atreriiig 
produced  by  a  coating  of  an  amalgam  of  tin  and  mercuir ;  but  for  some  years,  mirroia 
cmileii  by  s  patent  process  with  real  silver,  and  backed  by  a  layer  of  some  compoailion, 
nhlcli  protects  it  from  the  blackening  action  of  sulphureled  hydrogen,  have  been  made 
in  great  numtiera. 

MbdioinaI/  t:sbsof  Silver.  Nitrate  of  tilter,  in  small  doses,  constitutes  an  excellent 
Ionic,  and  it  appears  to  exert  almost  a  specific  influence  over  certain  convulsive  diseases. 
As  a  tonic,  it  is  frequently  prescribed  in  the  early  stages  of  phtliiaia,  and  In  cases  of 
irritsbility  of  llie  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach;  ana  epilepsy  and  chorea  frequently 
yield  to  its  influence,  when  many  other  remedies  have  been  tried  in  vain.  There  is 
unfortunately  one  great  drawback  to  its  administration — viz.,  that  when  its  use  has  been 
continued  for  some  time,  this  salt  communicates  a  permanent  slate-tike  or  bluish-gny 
hue  to  the  skin.  There  Is  very  little  danger  of  this  change  of  color  occurring,  if  Ihe 
medicine  is  not  administered  for  a  longer  period  than  three  months.  In  preeeribing  this 
salt,  it  Is  usual  to  begm  with  a  small  dose,  about  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  and  graduaUy  to 
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Increase  it  to  two  or  three  gnln«,  three  timet  »  day.  It  ii  beet  wlinbiBtered  in  pills 
made  with  some  vegetable  extract.  The  surgical  uses  of  nilrate  of  ailver  have  been 
»lTead]r  noticed  in  the  article  on  Lunar  Caottic. 

(Mde  o/itiver  is  employed  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate.  It  Is  especially  recom- 
tncnded  in  chronic  aflections  of  the  slomach,  aud  in  menorrhagia.  It  may  be  given  in 
the  same  doses  as  nilrau.  CUmide  oftUter  has  been  employed  both  in  America  and  In 
Germany  in  the  same  cases  as  the  nitrate,  and  in  certain  forms  of  syphilitic  disease.  It 
is  stated  not  to  produce  the  discoloration  of  the  skin  caused  by  tbe  nitrate;  but  as  tbo 
same  statement  was  confldenlly  made  regarding  the  oiidc,  and  was  found  to  be  falla- 
cious, we  are  not  inclined  to  put  any  faitli  in  tbis  assertion,  especially  as  tlie  nitrate 
uiust  be  at  once  converted  into  a  chloride  by  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
.juice.  The  now  frreat  silver-miuiag  Industrv  of  tlie  United  Stales  had  no  existence 
'before  1860.  While,  before  that  dale,  it  was' well  known  that  a  few  ounces  of  silver 
could  be  extracted  from  a  ton  of  almost  anvof  Ibe  American  gnlcnaores;  and  white  silver 
iu  combination  with  lead  bad  beca  found  lu  some  instanct's,  and  in  Davidson  co.,  N.  C., 
a  mine  had  been  worked  witti  some  nctivity  for  argentiferous  galena,  and  a  little  silver 
bad  been  fouud  in  the  gold  of  California,  there  bad  betn  no  discovery  made  in  this 
direction  which  in  the  least  indicated  the  vast  possibilities  of  American  silver  production. 
The  prospectors  and  pioneers  who  traversed  Arizona,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado,  nnd  other 
territories  in  the  far  west,  seeking  tor  gold,  in  the  years  between  IB50  and  1860,  fell  upon 
sliver  unexpectedly.  The  greatest  silver  mine  ever  known  was  discovered  in  lliis  way  in 
1S58-59.  in  tbe  Washoe  country,  on  tbeeaslern  foot-hills  of  tbe  Sierra  Nevada.  Tliis  was 
tbe  celebrated  "  Comstock"  mine,  wUich  was  found  by  James  Bhinney  and  Henry  Com' 
stock,  both  of  whom  parted  with  their  interest  for  a  trifle,  not  discerning  the  value  of 
tlie  discovery.  Tbe  Comstock  lode  is  situated  in  Storey  co.,  Nevada,  36  m.  from  the  w. 
border  of  the  state,  and  20  m.  from  Beno,  on  the  Union  Pacific  rail/oad.  A  portion  of 
the  mine  was  worked  in  1860-61,  and  by  1865  it  had  yielded  to  the  value  of  $30,000,000; 
and  a  city  of  20,000  iubabitanU  was  planted  on  its  site.  8ee  Viboikia  Cttt.  From  1SS9 
to  1 866  the  total  product  of  tbe  minee  on  the  Comsiof  k  lode  was  about  |TQ,000.000.  The 
tremendous  result  of  this  discovery  encouraped  furlber  prospcctinr,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  tbe  mountains  of  Colorado  were  full  of  similar  vtins;  Idaho  and  Montana 
became  in  tbeir  turn  silver-bearing  territory;  and  [he  Wasatch  range,  looting  down  into 
tiie  Salt  Lake  valley,  was  found  to  be  rich  la  silvcr-benring  lodes.  Up  to  Dec,  1878,  the 
Talue  of  the  silver  yield  of  Colorado  was  about  $1«, 000,000,  Two  years  later,  the  mines 
of  Leadville  alone,  not  discoTered  till  1877,  yielded  as  much.     The  effect  of  the  increased 

{roduction  of  silver  bas  been  marked  and  Important.  From  autboritative  sources  it  is 
nown  that  the  exportation  of  the  metal  from  countries  w.  to  countries  e.  of  Egypt, 
Which  was  |30,000,000  in  1873,  had  increased  in  1877  to  $100,000,000.  The  minin;! 
fever  of  IBBR-TO  produced  its  inevitable  result  of  calamity  in  1873,  which  the  discovery 
of  the  great  "Bonanta"  of  tbe  California  and  Consolidated  Virginia  only  temporarily 
lulled.  The  interest  in  silver  mines  fell  oft  with  tbe  bursting  of  bubble  companies,  ana 
H  was  not  until  the  remarkable  Colorado  discoveries  had  neen  fuUj  authenticated  in 
1678-78,  that  a  fresh  entbu^asm  brought  silver-mining  again  into  repute.  See  ButST- 
AILIBU  ;  CUBBSMCV  ;  Latin  Union  ;  Uramti ;  MnKNa  Cobpokatiomb  ;  Mohxtabi 
CoHHiHsiov;  ItoRBTABT  CoNFEBBRCTE ;  UoHBT,  Tbs  foUowtng  table  gives  tbe 
world's  production  of  silver  In  1S9G  and  1696. 
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8ILVEB  AOB.    See  Aors. 

8ILVEB  BOW,  m  CO.  In  Uoutana;  formed  1884;  pop,  '90,  23,744;  area,  S16  sq.  m.  Co. 
Mat,  Butte. 

8ILTZB  OUn,  a  pred Dct  and  town  In  Ciuter  co..  Col. :  30  milet  s.w.  of  Canon  Cii; ; 
once  noted  for  Jta  great  Bilver  InterealA.    Pop.  'BO,  tova,  M6. 

8U.TXE  OOISAOE.    See  Bihetallish. 

BUTZBDra  QL&M.    See  Mirror. 

SILVJCHSISS  or  SiLVKB-nsH.    See  Atherinb. 

SILTEB  WBDDHO.    See  Wedding  ANinvERSARiBs. 

SIKBIBSK',  a  government  of  RuBsla,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  the  Volga,  and  on  the  w. 
by  the  Rovernmeuta  of  Xiinl-Norgorod  and  Pania.  Area,  IB.llO  «q.  m. ;  pop.  '02, 
1,667,542.  The  surface  ia  for  the  moat  part  level,  and  the  «ol]  of  renutrkabl<>  fertility, 
and  there  are  excellentand  eitenslTe  meadows  and  pasture  groundB,  There  laavari- 
et;  of  maniiFacturea,  including  Bblp-buildlng.  The  flsherles  and  the  commerce  on  the 
Vot)!a,  and  cattle-breedlns  are  ImporUmt. 

SIMBISaE,  capital  of  the  Rusilan  govemnient  ot  the  same  name,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Volsa  576  m.  e.s.e.  of  Moscow.  Leather,  soap,  and  candles  are  mantuactoied, 
considerable  trade  Is  carried  on  by  the  Volga,  and  there  Is  a  famous  annual  fair.  Dur- 
ing the  years  1864  and  180&  Slmblrali:  suffered  severely  from  fires.    Pop.  '92,  39,723, 

BUIOOB,  a  CO.  In  Ontario,  Canada,  jying  prindpallv  between  lake  Simcoe  and  Oeorg- 
ian  bay;  Intersected  by  the  Grand  Trunk  raUroad;  area,  19&1  sq.  miles;  pop.  '61, 
84,8'28.     Co.  seat,  Barrie.     The  principal  Industries  are  Inmbering  and  shipping. 

SIKCOE,  John  Qbaves,  nQ2-lS0d;  b.  England,  son  of  a.  capt.  In  the  navy;  killed  at 
the  siege  of  Quebec;  was  ensign  in  the  army,  1770;  a  tory  dnringthe  revolntionary  war; 
raised  and  commanded  the  queen's  rangers  with  the  rank  of  lient.-col.  He  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Braudywine  and  at  Monmouth;  was  with  Comwallls  at  Yorktown, 
He  wrote  the  history  of  the  exploits  of  his  battalion;  was  governor  of  upper  Canada, 
1791-94,  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  1706-07;  lient.-gen.,  1798;  died  in  England.  Lake 
Simcoe  in  Ontario  was  named  In  his  honor.  A  Journal  of  his  campaigns  was  published 
for  private  circulation. 

BIKCOE,  Lake,  In  Ontario,  Canada,  having  the  coundes  of  Ontario  and  York  on  the 
s.  shore,  Simcoe  co,  and  the  river  Severn  on  the  north.  It  Is  30  ro.  long,  IB  m.  wide, 
and  170  ft.  above  lake  Huron,  into  which  It  dischuges  through  the  Severn,  lake  Conch- 
Ichlng,  and  Georgian  bay.  White  fish  are  fonnd  abundantly,  and  on  Snake  Island  is  an 
Indian  reservation.  The  margins  are  covered  with  thick,  forests.  In  the  winter  It  is 
so  solidly  frozen  as  to  be  a  serviceable  highway. 

Snaoir,  Rev.  Charles,  an  eminent  evangelical  preacher  of  the  English  church,  was 
b.  at  Reading  la  Berkshire,  Sept.  24,  17S9.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
was  ordained  a  priest  In  17^.  Hla  first  religious  impressions  occurred  during  bis  resi- 
dence at  the  university,  and  produced  apermanent  change  in  his  character.  From  being 
a  somewhat  vain  and  dressy  young  gentleman,  he  passed  into  an  ardent  and  zealous 
preacher  of  the  cross,  and  this  be  remained  during  Uie  54  yean  of  his  public  ministry. 
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mmina. 

Bis  career  was  not  marked  hy  manr  inddenls.  Appo!nl«dTic&r  of  Trinitv  cburch,  Cam- 
bridge, in  the  ycKr  of  bis  ordination,  and  Tice-proTOSl  of  ills  own  college  (Kiug's)  la 
1790,  he  continued  lo  hold  these  offices  to  the  close  of  his  life,  Nov.  13,  I^.  As  a 
ptescber  Simeon  was  diBliuguiBhed  for  an  Impassioned  evangel icalism  in  iiuiguage,  sentU 
neat,  and  doctrine,  that  at  first  roused  against  bipi  a  bitter  and  protracted  opposition. 
His  earnestness,  however,  met  with  its  due  reward.  FrieDda  and  followers  sprang  up; 
and  in  course  of  time  Simeon  became  a  ceuter  of  evangelical  iaQuence,  that  began  lo 
spread  itself  over  the  whole  chur^  and  gave  birth  to  its  great  missionary  activity  in 
recent  years.  Bimeon  may  even  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Uie  ' '  Low-churcU"  puly, 
ttnd  on'ihe  whole,  fairly  represents  their  eameatnesa,  dogmatism,  mediocre  inteUect,  and 
limited  scholarship. 

BOI'XOV  BTTUTES.    See  PiuAB-aAiNTs. 

aiKEon,  HiB  Ehikenck  OiovAnni,  Italian  Cardioal,  was  bom  at  Poliano,  Jnly  28, 
1816.  and  after  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood,  on  account  of  his  learnlnK,  was 
emplojed  in  important  offices.  In  1S47  he  was  auditor  of  ttie  nunciature  of  ^drid, 
and  later  Prefect  of  Biudies  in  the  Pontif  cal  Lyceum  of  the  Itoman  Seminary  at  Rome. 
He  was  for  many  years  Secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  belongs 
U>  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal  Inquisition,  and  to  the  Council  for  the  Revision  of 
Provincial  Councils  and  Extraordinary  Ecclesiaaticai  ACairs.  He  was  sent  in  1875  by 
Pius  IX  as  Nuncio  to  Madrid,  having  lust  twen  made  Archbishop  of  Chaicedouia.  He 
was  created  Cardinal  on  March  15,  1B76,  and  in  1876,  on  th^death  of  Cardinal  Antonelli, 
was  appointed  Bccrelary  pf  State  lo  the  Pope  and  Prefect  of  the  Bacred  Apostolic 
Palaces.  He  was  succeeded  as  Becretary  of  State  by  Cardinal  Franchi  In  1878,  when  be 
was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  by  Pope  Leo  XIII.   Died  Jan.  14,  1893. 

SniTESO'POL,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  Crimea,  capital  of  the  government  of  Taurida, 
Uaads  on  the  Baighir,  45  m.  n.e.  of  Bevastopol.  The  valley  ot  the  river  is  studded  with 
cliarming  villas,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  and  has  a  picturesque  appear- 
ance. Tlie  older  part  comprises  the  old  Tartar  town  of  Alc-Metchet  or  White  Hosquer 
Uie  new  part,  containing  the  government  buildings,  is  ver]' handsome.  Fruits  are  largely 
grown  in  the  vicinity,  and  exported.  Pop.  (1802)  46,547. 
StKTA  AHD  BHIADJE.     See  Monkey. 

BDCILAB  nOITSES,  in  geometry  are  figures  which  exactly  correspond  in  iltape,  but 
may  or  may  not  be  of  the  same  size.  If  the  Sgurea  be  reclilmeal,  then  the  criterion  of 
dmilarity  is  that  every  pair  of  corresponding  sides  should  hare  the  same  ratio  to  eacb 
Otiier,  and  that  each  angle  of  the  one  figure  should  be  eoual  U>  a  correepondine  angle  of 
the  other.  If  the  figures  be  triangular,  the  proportionauty  of  the  ddes  camea  with  it 
theequaJity  of  the  angles,  andnamrtd,  but  only  in  this  case.  Sititiiar  »ei;menli  ot  dr- 
des  are  those  in  whjca,  and  on  wliose  bases  similar  triangles  con  be  Inscribed;  or  as  tt 
is  otlierwiHe  expressed,  those  which  contain  equal  aiiKlee — a  satisfactory  test  that  they 
are  each  the  same  part  of  their  respective  circles.  SimOar  toUd*  are  those  which  are 
bounded  by  similar  planes  stmilarly  situated  to  each  other.  All  similar  plane  figures 
are  to  one  another  as  the  squares  of  any  corresponding  sides,  and  all  similar  solids  are  as 
thecubes  of  their  corresponding  sides. 

HULA,  a  British  district  In  the  n.w,  of  India,  about  170  m.  in  direct  line  n.  of  BetliL 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  houses  irr^ularly  scattered  over  a  mountain  ridge,  with  a 
noble  panorama  expanding  on  all  sides  of  it.  European  fruits  and  vegetables  are  suc- 
ceastulty  cultivated,  and  the  climate  is  salubrioris.  ThiTe  are  exports  of  opium,  fnUt 
and  shawl  wool.     Area,  18  sq.  m.     Pop.  '91,  13,836. 

I,  WiLUAH  OtLHOBB,  American  author,  was  bom  at  Charleston,  8.  C.  April 


17,  1806,  of  Irish  extraction.  He  made  vertes  at  the  age  of7;and  durine  the  i 
1812.  celebrated  in  rhyme  the  exploltfl  of  the  American  army  and  navy.  Left  in  charge 
of  bis  grandmother  at  Charleston,  he  was  placed  wilii  a  druggist;  but  at  18  began  the 
study  of  lajv;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at  22;  publislied  Eariy  Lay»  and  Lgna^  and 
Other  ilwmi  (1827),  and  became  (1828)  editor  of  T?ie  Citu  Gaxetfe,  and  published  The  FiWon 
of  CorU*.  Cain  nnd  Other  Foema  (1829),  and  Tha  T)-i-€olor,  a  poetical  gloriflcallon  of  the 
'  Prench  revolution  (1880).  In  168S,  his  pnper.  opposing  nullification,  fsiled;  and  he 
loathiswife.  father,  and  grandmother,  and  took  refuge  in  New  England,  where  at  Hing- 
ham,  Mass.,  be  wrote  liis  best  poem.  Atalanlu.  a  Siory  of  the  Sea  (1883);  and  the  same 
year  Martin  Faber,  the  story  ol  a  crim|rnl.  From  this  lime  he  pou  Td  out  rather  than 
wrote  poems,  novels,  histories,  and  biographies  in  rapid  succession,  which  may  best  be 
dassed  in  groups.  Of  poems,  he  published  Southern  Patmgu  and PktuTaiABSd);  Donna 
Anna  (1843);  Grouped  ThoughU  and  Scattered  Fande»{\B^\  Layt  of  the  PcUmelta—'ba.V 
lads  of  southern  heroism  in  the  war  with  Mexico  (1848);  Poem*,  Daeriptm,  DrajnatU, 
and  Legendary  f^SM):  Areytot,  or  Songt  and  Ballads  of  the  Smith  (1880).  Of  dramas— 
Jforman  Maurin.  or  (hfi  Man  of  the  Pa/ple;  Michael  Bonham,  or  the  FaU  of  the  Alamo; 
and  a  stage  adaptation  of  TXmon  of  Alhem,  Of  prose  romances  of  the  imagination — 
TheBookofMy  i-irfy(1838);  Corf  Ferner (1888);  Omfeiwion.  or  the  Blind  SearH18i3): 
tattle  Di»mal  (1845);  ihe  Wigmam  and  the  Cabin,  two  series  (184S,  1846);  Marie  de 
ftmil^y!  (1853).  Of  historical  romances— 7^  r«na*»er!(1885);  ftioyt)  (1888);  Gjuni 
/ui*n(l845);  The  Dameti  of  Darien  0845);  The  LUyandthe  Talem,  or  the  Hvgvenole  in 
Florida  {l8K)i  TTie  Maroon  and  Other  TaU>(lS5S):  Viua/nechHlSST):  Gateiipu  of  Kiaaah 
aSeO)     Of  revoiutioDvry  stories— FAo  Partiian  (1885);  MeUichamp  (1851);  Salherine 


Wiiton(1861):  Tkt  Seovt{lUl);  Th*  Kiraman.or  Oe  BlaeJc  Bider>^theCoitffaree(im) 

-  WooderafUXm);  Tht  Feragert  {18M);  ^/aw(185«);  Ihese  live  being  BWries  of  the  war 
in  the  CaroliDiis,  Of  local  tales— Ouy  RivfTi(lS&iy.  Btchard  Hurdis  (1888);  Bvrdar Bta- 
pfw<lB40);  flrouaAampi  (1843):  flWentfoiwy  (18*5);  The  OoUtgn.  Chnttmiu  {1^2):  OAar- 
Umont  (1856).  His  otlier  workB  comprise  a  Hitlory  of  Stntih  Garotina;  &utA  Carolina  in 
tht  Rtwlution;  Urm  of  QanenU  Marion,  CajXain  John  Smith,  CheraHer  Bayard,  OenenU 
Oreene;  Cinl  War  in  the  Saalh;  Aneriean  LoyaUilt  of  tbi  Bevolvtum;  Vievt  and 
UetieiBt  of  Anurriean  lAUratare;  The  Morah  of  EUmry.  etc.  Refiiding  in  Boulb 
Caroliiia  during  llie  war  uf  secesaioD,  lie  Hiutaiued  tlie  soulbem  cause  in  a  weeklv  dcith- 
paper,  and  had  his  bouee  and  library  wrecked  by  federal  soldiers.  Of  his  various  and 
voluminoua  works,  some  are  of  high  excellence.     He  died  in  1870. 

SIKO  DA  (IxiWiand).  a  Imrbor  of  Japan,  at  Ibc  southern  extremity  of  Cnpe  Idzu  ana 
about  80  in.  from  Yedo,  opened  to  foreign  commerce  by  the  Americans  in  1854  In 
1854  the  town  wag  nearly  (iegtroyed  by  an  eartbuuake,  while  the  harbor  was  so  scoured 
out  that  hardly  any  holding-ground  was  left  for  Bbipe  on  the  emniie  bottom.  The 
pop.  was  formerly  estimated  at  80.000.  but  is  now  r^koned  at  about  600a 

SlaON,  Jrr.ER  (Jii.EH  PRiNgois  Simon  Suisse),  b.  France,  1814;  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  colleges  of  I-orient  and  Vannes ;  anii  was  tutor  of  philosophy  in  the  lycenin 
of  ('aen  In  l«3fi.  He  became  a  diaeiple  of  Cousin,  who  invited  hiro  (o  Paris,  and  whose 
place  he  supplied  at  theSorbonne  In  tbe  department  of  Ibe  history  of  philosopby.  Be 
was  decorated  with  the  legiOn  of  honor  In  1845,  and  Ijecame  n  member  of  the  scsdcmy 
of  moral  and  pollltcai  Mciences  in  1868.  Simon  entered  into  politics  in  1846,  and  was 
eleeteil  a  member  of  the  assembly  two  years  later,  as  a  moderate  republican.  In  1840 
lie  WHS  elected  a  memljer  of  the  council  of  slate,  but  onlv  held  the  position  for  a  few 
months,  when  he  went  out  of  office.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allfgiance  to  the 
empire  after  the  coup  d^etat,  and  bis  leclures  Ijefore  the  Sorbonne  were  acconlingly  sus- 
pended, lu  1803  lie  was  sent  to  tlio  corps  legislatif,  and  soon  became  tlie  chief  of  the 
iX'publican  party.  In  liie  cabinet  of  M.  Thiers  he  lield  the  portfolio  of  public  InEtnic- 
lion.  In  1«T5  he  was  elected  a  memlier  of  tlie  French  academy.  In  18T6hewasdirector 
of  llie  Hiicls  newapaper,  and  leader  ot  Uie  republican  left  iu  the  national  assembly;  and 
in  that  year,  called  to  form  a  iniaistQ-,  he  btnime  president  of  tbe  council,  and  minist^^r 
of  the  Interior.  M.  Simon's  last  official  act  was  bis  determined  oppoeiUon  to  the  uiu 
nesty  bill  for  the  conimuuisls,  in  July.  1880.  He  wa«  the  author  of  many  woi^a  on 
government  and  ptulosopLy.     He  died  in  13U6. 

BIKQ:r,  Ricn.MiD,  a  distinguished  orientalist  and  critica]  scholar,  was  born  at  Dieppe. 
May  13.  1638.  Having  completed  bis  studies,  he  entered  tbe  congregation  of  tbe  oraton 
in  i  G5S.  but  soon  afterward  withdrew.  He  returned,  however,  in  the  latter  part  of  1663. 
For  a  lliue  he  delivered  lectures  on  philosophy  in  the  college  of  Juilly ;  but  bis  studies 
eventually  turned  upon  tlieology,  orieutal  languages,  and  biblical  criticism,  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  culcriogtbe  Jcsnit  order,  but  he  remained  in  the  oratory;  and  it  was 
while  still  a  member  of  that  congregation  lliat  he  publislied  bis  well-known  work  on  the 
doctrine  of  the  oriental  cburcb  regarding  the  eucbarist,  designed  as  a  supplement  to  the 
celebrated  Defenee  of  the  Perpelnity  of  (he  Faith  in  the  Bletied  Eueharitt,  by  Arnauid  and 
Nicole,  but  criticising  that  work  very  severely.  This  and  other  conlrovcrsies  lo  whicb 
his  later  writings  gave  rife  led  to  his  again  withdrawing  from  tbe  oratory  in  1678.  In 
that  year  be  retired  lo  Belleville ,  as  cure;  but  in  1682  be  rcBigued  his  parish,  and  lived 
in  literary  retirement,  first  at  Dieppe,  and  afterward  in  Paris.  His  heailli  having  ^veu 
way.  he  returned  once  again  to  Ins  native  place.  Dieppe,  where  be  died  iu  April,  1712. 
Few  writers  of  his  age  played  so  prominent  a  part  in  the  world  of  letters,  and  especially 
in  its  polemics.  There  is  hardly  a  critical  or  theological  scliolar  among  bis  contempora- 
ries with  whom  he  did  not  break  a  lance— Span heim.  Le  C^lerc,  Du  Pin,  Jurieu,  and 
Jurieu's  great  antagonist,  Boaauel.  The  principal  work  of  Simon  'K^\a Bi»toiTe  Critique 
du  Vieux  Tiataineiif  (Paris.  1678),  in  whicli  ho  anticipates  tlie  most  important  conclusions 
of  all  the  later  rationalistic  scholars  of  Germany,  and  also  their  method  of  invceligaiion. 
For  eiample,  he  conceives  liimsclt  lo  have  disproved  the  Mosaic  authorsljip  of  tiie  Pen- 
tateuch, and  assicns  its  composition  to  tbe  scrilies  of  tbe  lime  of  Ezra.  Other  writings 
of  Simon's  are:  lUtCotre  GrUiqne  du  Texts  du  JTcjuwau  Tettament  (Bollcrd,  1688);  Dirqiii- 
ntione*  Critira  de  variit  Bidliorum  Editionihu*  [1084);  De  rijoptration  det  f.tirrea  Saeret, 
(Rotterd.  1687);  and  L'Sittoire  Critique  det  Prineiptaux  Oommaitateiirt  du  ffoureav  Te»- 
lameni  (Fiotlerd.  IQHil),  in  which  be  assails  the  tbftology  of  tbe  falticrs,  and  particularly 
that  of  Augustioe.  as  a  departure  from  the  simple  and  less  rigid  doctrines  of  the  primi- 
tive church.  Among  the  fathers,  his  most  esteemed  authority  was  Chrysostom.  Boa- 
suet  replied  to  this  last  work  by  his  Dufenu  de  la  Ti-adition  et  du  Bainti  Piret.  Simon 
frequently  published  under  assumed  names— as  his  Dit*ertalion  Orittque  on  Dupln's 
LUn-ary  of  Eeeletiattieal  Writers  under  tbe  name  of  Jean  Reucblin ;  a  work,  Hiiloire  Orit- 
ique  >ur  la  Grianee  et  du  CoiU-amet  det  Nafiaiu  du  Levant,  under  the  anagram  of  Monts 
and  a  Uiitoire  de  VOrigine  et  du  ProgrH  det  itetwnus  Eedegiaatiqua  under  tbe  name  ol 
Jerome  Acosta.  No  collected  edition  of  his  works  tias  ever  appeared;  in  the  oatorBl 
progress  of  tlie  science  of  criticism,  tbe  most  famous  of  them  have  loat  most  of  their 
prestige,  and  are  displaced  by  rec«nt.  and  often  second-hand,  compilations  upon  the  sub-' 
]ects,  which,  in  the  days  of  Simon,  were  comparatively  aew  and  unexplored ;  but  sliU 
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there  is  much  to  be  learned  eren  from  such  of  his  woiks  ss  have  been  forgotten  by  ordl- 
n&iy  etudeata. 

nXO'irniXI,  &  celebnt«d  Qreek  Ijiic  poet,  waa  bom  at  lulls,  in  the  island  of  Oeo^ 
in  tbe  year  666  B.C.,  and  educated  probably  with  a  view  to  maklDg  music  and  poetry  a 
profession.  He  left  Ms  native  island  on  the  invitation  of  RippaTcbua,  who,  by  means  of 
freat  rewards,  induced  liim  to  reside  at  Athens,  where  also  lived  at  that  time  Anacreon 
and  Laaue,  the  teacher  of  Findar,  although  no  intimacy  seems  to  have  spruiig  up 
between  Bimonldfs  and  his  two  rivals.  It  was  probably  after  the  expulsion  of  Hipplas 
(510  B.C)  that  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Thessaly,  under  the  patronagB  of  the  Aleuada 
and  Scopads,  who  appear  to  have  treated  him  la  a  very  niggardly  fashion.  Shortly 
before  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  the  Persians,  he  returned  to  Athens,  and  employed  his 
poetic  powers  in  the  coiupositlon  of  elegies,  epigrams,  dirges,  etc.,  in  connection  with 
that  momentous  struggle,  taking  the  prize,  in  re^rd  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  out  of 
the  bauds  of  his  rivaTlSscbylus,  In  the  year  477  a.c,  wlien  Bimonldie  was  §0  years  of 
age,  he  came  off  victor  for  the  56th  time  In  a  poetical  contest  at  Atlieos.  Shortly  afi«r 
this  he  went  to  reside  at  tbe  court  of  lliero  of  Syracuse,  where  be  died  In  46B  B.C.,  at 
the  age  of  90.  fiimonid^s  appears  to  have  scandalized  hia  contemporaries  by  writing  for 
hire;  and  Pindar,  bis  great  rival,  accuses  bim,  apparently  not  without  good  reason,  of 
excessive  avarice.  His  poetry  is  imbued  with  a  comnarativelv  hirii  morality.  Ha 
brought  to  perfection  the  elegy  and  epierara,  and  excelTed  in  tne  dithyramb  and  tri- 
umphal ode;  he  seems  also  to  have  completed  the  Qreek  alphabet  by  the  addition  of  tlie 
double  letters  and  long  vowels,  ahd  to  have  invented  tbe  art  of  artificial  memory.  The 
characteristics  of  his  poetry  are  sweetness,  polish  combined  with  simplicity,  genuine 
pathos,  and  great  power  of  expression,  although  in  originality  he  is  much  inferior  to  his 
con l«mporarf  Pindar.  Tbe  best  edition  of  his  fragments  is  that  of  Schneidewln,  entitled 
Simonidu  Cti  Carminum  ReligiiiiB  (Brunswick,  1835). 

This  Bimouid£s  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  tlic  iambic  poet  BiKONiDte  of 
Amovgoe,  who  fiourished  about  100  years  previous  to  Bimonldia  of  Ceos. 

nMonOH,  Janes  W.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1823 ;  recdved  a  common  school  education  in 
the  city  of  New  York;  in  1645  entered  the  city  department  of  a  local  newsj^per  as  law 
reporter.  He  waa  afterward  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Ccmner  and 
Enquirer.  In  1850  he  visited  San  Francisco :  and  again  in  1B5Q,  when  he  was  connected 
with  the  BiUUtin  and  other  newspapers,  as  part  proprietor,  and  also  In  an  editorial 
capacity.  He  was  employed  on  the  original  eattorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Timu;  and 
for  a  number  of  years  acted  as  its  Washington  correspondeat.  During  the  war  of  the 
aeceasion  he  was  actively  engaged  aa  a  war  correspondent.  In  1887  he  was  appolnt«d 
superintendent  of  the  amodated  press,  a  position  wliich  he  held  till  bfa  death  in  1B8S. 

STMOVT,  in  Bnglish  law,  is  the  corrupt  presentation  of  any  one  to  an  ecclesiastical 
benefice  for  gift  money  or  reward,  and  is  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  tbe  sin  of 
Simon  Uagus.  In  ttie  canon  law  It  was  considered  a  lieinous  crime,  and  a  kind  of 
heresy.  As  the  canonical  punishment,  however,  was  not  deemed  eufScient,  a  statute 
waa  passed  In  tbe  time  of  Elizalietli.  defining  its  puniabment.  A  simoniacal  presenta- 
tion waa  declared  to  be  utterly  void,  and  the  person  giving  or  taking  tbe  gift  or  reward 
forfeited  double  the  value  of  one  year's  profit;  and  tbe  person  accepting  the  t)enef)ce 
was  disabled  from  ever  holding  ttie  same  t>euetlca.  Presentation  bonds,  however,  taken 
by  a  patron  from  a  presentee  to  resign  the  benefice  at  a  future  period  in  favor  of  some 
one  to  be  named  by  the  patron,  are  not  illegal  provided  tbe  nominee  is  eitlier  by  blood 
or  marriage  an  uncle,  son,  grandson,  brother,  nephew,  or  grand-nepbew  of  the  patron, 
and  provided  the  bond  is  re^stered  for  public  mspeclion  in  tlie  diocese.  Tlie  result  of 
the  statutes  is  tbat  it  is  not  simony  for  a  layman  or  spiritual  person,  not  purchasing  for 
himself,  to  purchase  while  tbe  church  ia  full,  either  an  advowaon  or  next  presentation, 
however  immediate  may  tw  tbe  prospect  of  a  vacancy,  unless  tbat  vacancy  is  to  be  occa- 
sioned  by  some  agreement  or  arrangement  Ijctween  the  particB.  Nor  la  it  simony  for  a 
spiritual  person  to  purchase  for  himself  an  advowaon,  allbough  under  similar  ctrcum- 
— ncea.     It  is.  however,  simony  for  anv  person  '         -  ■         -■  - -^      ...... 

church  is  vacant;  and  it  is  simony  for  a  apiri 

Lt  presentation,  allbough  the  church  be  full. 

HKOOII',  or  Simoon  (otherwise  written  Bimoun,  Semoun.  Sarooun,  SamHn),  or  Sam* 
bull,  a  name  derived  from  tlie  Arabic  tamma.  signifying  hot,  poisonous,  or  Keuerallv 
whatever  is  dis^reeable  or  dangerous,  and  applied  \a  tbe  not  nulocating  winde  which 
are  peculiar  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  and  western  Asia.  In  Egypt  it  ia  called 
khamtia  (Ar.  fifty)  because  it  generally  continues  to  blow  for  50  days,  from  tlie  end  of 
April  to  the  time  of  the  inundation  of  the  Nile. 

Owing  to  the  great  power  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the 
Email  conducting  power  of  sand  causing  the  accumulation  of  heat  on  the  surface,  the 
superficial  layers  of  sand  in  tbe  deserts  of  Africa  and  Arabia  oft«n  become  heated  to 
300°  Pahr.  to  a  depth  of  several  inches.  The  air  resting  oo  this  hot  sand  becomee  also 
highly  heated,  thus  giving  rise  to  ascending  currents;  air  consequently  flows  toward 
the»e  heated  places  irom  all  sides,  and  these  diflerent  currents  meeting,  cyclones  or 
whirliag  masses  of  air  are  formed,  which  are  swept  onward  by  the  wind  previiliDg  at  ttie 
time.  Since  the  temperature,  originally  high,  is  still  further  raised  by  the  heatea  grains 
JtUL— 17 
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of  Band  with  which  the  air  is  loaded,  it  rapldljr  increues  to  a  degree  almogt  intolerable. 
la  the  shade  it  was  observed  by  Burckhardt  m  1813  to  have  riseo  to  123" ;  and  by  the 
Brilish  embosay  to  Abyssiuta  in  1841  to  126\  It  is  to  the  parching  dr^neBs  of  this  wind. 
Its  glowing  heat  (about  200"),  and  ilB  choking  dust,  and  not  to  any  poiaouoiia  qualities  it 
pOBsesBeg,  that  its  destructive  effects  on  animal  life  are  to  be  ascnbed. 

The  approach  of  the  simoom  is  flret  indicated  by  a  thin  haze  hIoiie  the  horizon,  wliich 

'  "y  becomes  denser  and  quickly  overspreads  the  wliole  sky.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind 
r,  accompanied  «ith  clouds  of  red  and  burning  saod,  which  often  present  Ibe 
appearance  of^bugc  columns  of  dust  whirling  forward^  and  vast  mounds  of  sand  are 
transported  from  place  to  place  by  the  terrible  ener^  of  the  tempest.  By  these  mounds 
of  sand  large  caravans  are  frequently  destroyed;  and  even  great  armies  have  been  over- 
whelmed by  them,  as  in  tlie  case  of  Cambyscs,  who  was  overtaken  by  tlie  aimoom  on 
his  march  through  the  desert  to  pillage  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  perish^ 
witb  00,000  of  his  troops.  The  destruction  of  Sennacheiib  s  army  is  anpposea  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  simoom.  The  simoom  geoerallj  lasts  from  6  to  IS  hours,  but  some- 
times for  a  longer  period, 

Tbe  effects  of  this  wind  are  felt  in  neighboring  regions,  where  it  is  known  under 
diSerent  names,  aod  It  is  subject  to  important  modiflcBiious  bj  the  nature  of  the  earth's 
surface  over  wbicti  it  passes.  In  Italy  it  is  called  tbe  arcra).  wliicli  blows  occasionally 
over  Sicily,  s.  Italy,  and  ad^ining  districts.  It  is  a  hot  moist  wind,  receiving  iis 
heat  from  the  Sabara  and  acquiring  Its  moisture  in  its  passage  northward  over  tbe 
Meditemneun.  It  is  the  plague  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  and  while  i1  lasts  a  liaze  obscures 
the  atmosphere,  and  such  is  iLe  fatigue  which  it  occasions  that  tiie  streets  of  Palermo 
become  quite  deserted.  The  sirocco  sometimes  extends  to  tbe  shores  of  the  Black  and 
Caspian  seas,  and  under  its  bti^hting  touch  sheep  and  cattle  die  in  tbe  ste|>peB  beyond 
the  Volga,  and  vegetation  is  withered  and  dried  up.  It  is  called  the  wmid  in  Turkey 
from  its  reputed  poisonous  qualities. — Tbe  (olano  oE  Spain  is  a  s  e.  wind,  extremely  hot, 
and  loaded  with  fine  dust,  which  prevails  at  certain  seasons  io  the  plaius  of  Mancha  and 
Andalusia,  porttcuiarly  at  Seville  and  Cadiz.  It  produces  giddiness  and  heats  the  blood 
to  an  unusual  degree,  causing  general  uneasiness  and  irritation;  hence  tbe  Spanish 
proverb,  '■  Ask  no  favor  during  inesolano." — Tbebarmattan  {q.v.)of  Guinea  andSene- 
gambia  belongs  to  the  same  class  of  winds. 

BmPLE  OOVTBACI  In  English  law  means  any  contract  which  is  constituted  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  a  writing  not  under  seal,    3ee  Contract. 

SnrFLOH  (Ital.  Sem^ni),  a  famous  mountain  of  Switzerland,  one  of  tlie  Lepootinc 
Alps,  in  tbe  e,  of  the  canton  of  Yalais,  and  near  the  Piedmontese  frontier,  rises  to  tlie 
height  of  11,134  feet.  The  Smtpfon  road,  one  of  the  greatest  eueineering  adiievemcDis 
of  modern  times,  leads  over  a  shoulder  of  tbe  mountain  from  which  it  derives  its  name 
Ohe  paw  of  the  Simplon,  8,593  ft.)  from  Brieg  in  Valais  to  Domo  d'Ossolo  in  the  n.  of 
Piedmont.  The  road  was  commenced  in  1800  under  the  direction  of  Napoleon  and  was 
completed  in  1806,  It  Is  from  26  to  30  ft.  broad.  It  Is  carried  across  611  bridges,  over 
numerous  galleries  cut  out  of  the  natural  rock,  or  built  of  solid  masonry,  and  tLrough 
great  tunnels.  A  movement  was  commenced  In  1889  for  a  tunnel  to  be'bored  lbroM|-ii 
ttie  mountain  underneath  the  pass,  and  plans  were  concluded  In  IbW. 

SIMPBOIT,  a  CO.  In  a,  Kentucky,  bordering  on  Tennessee;  drained  i>y  Red  river  and 
branches  of  tbe  Big  Barren;  traversed  by  tbe  Louisville  and  Naibville  railroad;  320  sq. 
m. ;  pop.  '90,  10,87^,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  includ.  colore*^.  The  surface  is  level  and 
the  soli  rich;  over  1,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco  are  raised  yearly;  com,  wheat,  wool,  butter, 
and  Borghtmi  molasses  are  the  other  staples,     Co.  seat,  Franklin. 

SIHFSOV,  a  CO.  in  a.e.  Miss.,  bordered  by  Pearl  river  on  the  w.,  and  drained  by 
Strong  river;  S80sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  10^188,  The  surf  ace  is  level  and  partly  covered  Witt 
forests  of  pine;  the  soil  is  sandy.  The  principal  produclioDS  are  cotton,  Indian  corn, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  In  large  numbers.  Co. 
seat,  Wcstville. 

SIKFSOII,  Sir  James  Youno,  was  b.  at  Bathgate,  Linlithgowshire,  in  1311.  He  early 
showed  a  peculiar  talent  for  medical  observation  and  research:  and  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  professional  studios  at  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh,  so  attracted  the  notice  of  bis 
teachers  as  to  inspire  all  of  them  witb  an  active  intercut  in  his  future  career.  He  gradu- 
ated as  doctor  in  medicine  in  1833,  on  which  occasion  bis  inaugural  thesis  won  the 
highest  admiration.  Prof.  Thomson  chose  blm  as  his  professional  assistant,  aod  em- 
ployed him  in  the  preparation  of  his  course  of  lectures  on  general  pathology.  During 
the  illness  of  tbe  proiessor,  Mr.  Simpson  supplied  bis  place  in  the  lecture-room  with 
unusual  skill  and  address.  He  now  began  professional  practice  on  bis  own  account: 
and  In  1840  succeeded  Prof.  Hamilton  as  professor  of  raldwiferr  in  the  univei^ily  of 
Edinburgh.  This  position  be  has  held  with  yearly  enhanced  distinction,  and  by'the 
rigidly  scientiflc  while  populsriy  attractive  character  of  bis  preleclions,  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  renown  of  the  Sklinburgh  school,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was 
Indefatigable,  amid  the  distracting  cares  of  an  extensive  practice,  in  promoting  the  bcI- 
entiflc  perfection  of  his  art;  and  his  two  volumes  of  Obttelrie  Memnn,  edited  by  Dra. 
Priestly  and  Slorrer,  contain  the  fruits  of  much  patient  and  ingenious  research.     Tb^ 
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discoTeiT  by  whlcli  he  wi!l  be  more  particularly  remembered,  bowever,  ia  tbat  of  llie 
ameatheuc  virtues  of  cblorofonn.  Tbe  so-called  Bulpliuric  ether  had  been  employed  in 
America  by  Morton  to  produce  atueatheaia  during  labor;  but  to  Simpeou  befoogs  the 
credit  of  having,  in  1847,  first  introduced  to  the  scientific  world  the  far  safer,  more  cer- 
tain, and  now  universally  adopted  agent  of  chloroform.  Another  innovation  which 
surgical  practice  owes  to  Prof.  Simpson  is  the  stoppage  o(  hemorrhage  by  acupressure. 
In  his  own  peculiar  field  of  obstetrics,  his  improvements  on  tbe  old  methods  of  practice 
are  numerous  and  valuable;  while  bis  coutrihulioDS  to  antiquarian  research  would  of 
themselves  create  an  indepeadent  reputation  in  tbat  field.  Besides  the  ObiUtrie 
Mttnoin  already  mentioned  be  published  a  volume  on  acupressure;  and  many  papen 
and  notices  reaa  before  the  royal  and  antiquarian  societies  of  Edinburgh.  Among  tbesc 
may  be  enumerated:  Antiquarian  Ifotias  of  Leproty;  On  tht  Conla^'onamu  of  Cholera; 
AucietU  Roman  Mtdieinr.  Sfamps  ;  ifaaUie  liommi.  Army  provided  with  Mtdical  Offictn!  ;  On 
Sl/philis  in  Scotland,  etc.  Hfs  scientific  services  were  recognized  by  innumerable  medical 
associations ;  while  his  professional  distinction  secured  for  him  a  baronetcy  in  1S66.  He 
died  May  6,  18T0.  A  statue  of  Simpson  was  erected  in  Edinburgh  in  1677.  See  the 
Memoir  by  Buns  (187S). 

mcFBOir,  JoBiAH,  1810-74 ;  b.  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.;  BTBduate  of  the  college  of 
New  Jersey,  188S,  university  o{  Pennsylvania  school  of  medicine,  1886;  assistant-sur- 
geon U.  S.  army,  1837.  surgeon,  1856,  brevet  coi..  i@6H,  He  served  in  tbe  Indian  war  in 
Florida  as  surgeon  of  the  6tb  infant!^,  and  through  the  Mexican  war,  participating  In 
the  triumphant  entrance  into  the  city  ol  Mexico.  He  was  post -surgeon  at  Bedloe's  island, 
1846-63,  was  assigned  to  duty  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  during  &e  war  of  the  secession 
in  the  department  of  the  Tennessee.  He  was  attending  surgeon  in  Baltimore  from  1867 
nntil  his  death. 

UHIBOV,  Mattbew.  d.d.,  u~d.,  b.  Ohio,  1610;  began  the  atudy  of  Qerman  at 
tbe  age  of  6,  and  the  following  year  read  Uirougb  tbe  Qerman  Bible;  gradualed  at  Alle- 
ghany college.  Meadville,  Penn,,  in  1882;  took  medical  degree  in  1688;  entered  the 
ministry  in  the  Hetbodist  Episcopal  chun±  the  same  year;  professor  of  tbe  tialural 
sciences  at  Allefrhany  college  in  1^7;  president  of  Indiana  Asbury  university  at  Qreen- 
caatie,  Ind.,  188B-11 :  appointed  editor  of  the  We»l«m  OkruHan  Admeale  in  1648;  elected 
bishop  in  18S3;  visited  the  Methodist  missions  in  Syria  and  the  east  in  1868;  the  Mexican 
missions  in  1674,  sud  was  a  delegate  to  the  European  missionary  conferences  in  187S. 
■H»  was  an  InlimatG  personal  friend  of  President  Lincoln,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
national  cause  durioe;  tlje  war  of  the  secession,  and  by  his  zeal  and  eloquence  contributed 
much  to  encourafre  the  government  in  that  fearful  crisis.  Hewasoneof  the  most  elo- 
quent preachers  of  bis  day,  and  bad  great  influence  in  the  MeLhoilisL  cliuruu.  lie  pub- 
lUbed  Ont  Hundred  Yeart  of  Metlwdiaia.     He  d.  1664. 

mCBOCE,  Karl,  a  German  poet  and  scholar,  who  has  done  more  perliaps  than  any 
other  man  to  make  his  countrymen  familiar  with  their  early  literature,  was  b.  at  Bona, 
Aug.  28.  1802.  He  studied  at  tbe  university  of  his  native  city  and  afterward  at  Berlin, 
ana  in  182S  entered  the  Pmsstan  state  service.  His  first  work  was  a  translation  into 
modem  Qerman  of  tbe  Na>aungeiiiied  (Beri.  1827;  9th  ed.  Btuttg.  and  TOb.  1854),  fol- 


lowed by  a  translation  of  the  songs  admitted  by  Lacbmann  to  be  genuine,  under  the  title 
Ztnamig  LUder  von  dtn  Sfibetungen  (Bonn,  1840).  Soon  after  tbe  publication  of  his 
translation  of  Hartmann  von  der  Aue's  Armer  Ileinrieh  (Berl.  1880),  ne  was  compelled 


to  leave  the  Prussian  service  on  account  of  a  revolutionary  poem  which  he  t  . . .  . 
Afterward  he  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  literature,  and  more  particularly  to  the  early 
literature  of  his  own  country,  which  he  has  modernized  in  splendid  style.^  In  y" 


.     .  ::urred  in  July,  1876.    His  principal  works,  besides 

those  already  mentioned,  are;  Qu^en  de»  ShaketpaaTe  in  NoveUen,  Mdrchen.  und  Sagen 
("  Sources  of  Shakespeare  in  Novels,  Tales,  and  Legends,"  Svols.  Berl.  1881),  executed 
In  conjunction  with  Echtermeyer  and  Henschel,  but  of  which  the  most  important  part 
was  Bimrock's;  NtnttUimtehatt  der  Ilatieiier  (Berl,  1882);  a  translation,  with  commentary, 
of  the  poems  of  Walther  von  der  Yogelweide  (2  vols.  Berl.  1888),  in  conjunction  witli 
Wackemagei ;  and  of  Wieland  der  SdimUd.  DeuUehe  Bddenaage  (Bonn,  1M6),  one  of  tbe 
freshest  of  the  Qerman  mediaeval  epics;  WiHnmgen  atu  dan  Munde  det  Volktt  and 
Deutteher  DidUerfiir  Sehul«,  Ifaui.und  IFiini/frafAa/f  ("Legends  of  the  Rhine  from  the 
Mouth  of  the  People  and  German  poets,  for  School,  Home,  and  Traveling,"  4tbed.  Bonn, 
1850;  latest  ed.  16<')7);  a  collection  of  Qerman  VoUabiieher  ("People's  Books"),  compris- 
ing national  proverbs,  songs,  and  riddles,  besides  a  vast  quan^  of  stories  (these,  carried 
on  for  several  years.  Include  many  vols.);  a  translation  of  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach's 
Parmxii  und  Ttturei  (Stuttg.  and  Tfib.  1842);  and  Da»  Hddenbuch,  partly  translations 
and  partly  original  poems  (1843-49).  illustrstive  of  the  heroic  traditions  of  the  Teutonic 
race.  A  separate  collection  ot  his  own  poems  (OedickU)  was  published  at  Leipsic  (1844, 
new  ed.  18^).  Later  productions  are  a  translation  of  tbe  songs  of  tbe  Edda  (Stultg.  and 
TOb.  1851,  8d  ed.  1868);  a  Handlmch  d»r  Deut»ckim  ^fyt>u>logif  [2  vols,  Bonn,  1868-55,  2d. 
ed.  1864);  an  AUdeut*(}ie*  Leubuch  in  Neude^ittehtr  Spraeke  (Stultg.  and  TQb.  1854);  Da» 
DeuUche  Kindertueh,  Sfim«,  Lei/ier.  etc.  (1856-57);  Der  WaTilmra-Krieg,  Seraysgegeben. 
Oeordnet,  Vbenettt.und  Ei-lSMtert  (1858);  Die AibduTiyenttrophe  wna  ihrUr^rung;  Beilrag 


Mr  DmOielun  Metrit  (185S);  Ueder  ton  DmOtehen  reOeriande  (1868);  DfutnAa  JTaratM 

Bnn,  CsASiAa  H.;  b.  Ind.  In  1S8S.  Bis  early  life  wu  spent  on  a  farm,  and  iili 
education  obtained  at  the  common  schools;  began  teaching  at  the  tw«  of  17;  jntdu- 
'«ted  at  the  Indiana  Aabuiy  universitr  in  1869;  elected  the  tame  year  principal  of  Thom- 
town  academy,  the  leading  Uethodist  institution  in  Indiana;  choeen  preaident  of  tbe 

Talpar^BO  (Ind.)  college;  was  appointed  pastor  of  Pearl  etreet  church,  Biclimond,  Ind.j 
was  Bubsequentlv  settled  at  WalraBh,  Evansville,  Indianapolis,  Baltimore,  Newark,  and 
Brooklyn;  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  Syracuse  nnivereity  in  1880. 

HKIL  Qeoiuib  Robkbt,  was  bom  In  London,  BepL  9,  1847,  and  was  educated  at 
Hanwell  College  and  at  Bonn.  Be  joined  the  staff  of  Fun  fn  1874,  and  the  WetHg 
Ditpatek  the  same  year.  His  Bayonet  BaUadt  appeared  first  In  the  Eefiree  to  -which  he 
contributes  under  the  pseudonym  of  Dagontt.  His  SoHai  Ealeidmeope,  Three  Brav 
Ba&i,  and  Theatre  of  life,  contributed  to  the  JHtpatch,  have  been  translated  into  vaiions 
languages.  His  first  play,  OruXch,  and  Toothpick,  was  produced  at  the  Royalty  Theatre 
In  1879.  His  other  plays  areJfo(Aer.«n-i<iieandifOT>*CT'/OT-S;<wun»,  1881  ;  TheOaaCUy; 
Balfvxai  SouM  ;  The  Light*  o'  London,  one  of  his  most  popnlar  pieces ;  Ths  SomaTij/ 
Bye  ;  The  Meriy  Dvdum,  a  comic  opera  ;  /n  the  Banlct  (of  which  he  Is  part  author).  WM 
prodnced  at  the  AdelphI  in  1883,  and  ran  457  consecutlTO  nights ;  The  Golden  Bing, 
1888 ;  and  Jaek  in  the  Bkb  and  The  Jlarbor  Light*,  written  in  collaboradon,  18SS.  He 
■Iko  published  two  novels,  Bogvet  and  Vagabonde,  and  7he  Ring  o'  Bdle. 

BIKa,  James  Mabion,  b.  in  S.  C.^813  ;  graduated  at  South  Carolina  college  in  1833 ; 
Studied  medicine  at  Charleston  and  Fhiladelphia;  commeoced  practice  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  in  1836.  About  1845  he  established  a  private  hospital  at  the  latter  city  tor  Lie 
cure  of  vesico- vaginal  fistula,  in  the  treatmcntof  jvhich  ha  used  silver-wire  sutures,  pul^ 
lishing  an  account  of  tlie  operation  in  the  American  Jounuti  of  Medieal  Seieneei,  in  I8j2. 
He  settled  In  New  York  city  in  1858.  and  was  Instrumental,  with  others,  in  establishiDg 
the  women's  hospital,  for  the  treatment  of  diseases  peculiar  to  women.  In  1861  Dr. 
BImB  went  to  Europe,  where  he  performed  several  surgical  operations  by  invitation, 
receiving  decorations  from  the  French,  Italian.  Ppanish.  Portuguese,  and  Belgian  gov- 
ernments. Dr.  Sims  published  voluraeson  Triamtu  ffascientium:  SUvtr  fkttureiin  Surgery: 
On  Intra-vterine  F^roid  Tamort,  Clinieal  Note*  on  Uterine  Sttrgerg,  and  was  the  author  of 
a  standard  work  on  female  surgeiy.  He  was  a  member  of  many  learned  societies  in 
Europe  and  America,  and  waa  president  of  the  American  med.  assoc.,  1876.     U.  1983.  ; 

snnOir,  Robkrt.  a  celebrated  Scotch  mathematician,  was  b.  at  Kirion  Hall  in  Ay^ 
dUre.  Oct.,  1687.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  vrith  a  view  to  tbo 
clerical  profession,  and  attained  great  eminence  in  classical  and  mathematical  knowledge^ 
His  taste  for  mathematics  gradually  gained  tbe  ascendency,  and  all  other  pursuits  were 
abandoned.  After  a  brief  residence  in  London,  during  which  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Dr.  Bailey,  Mr.  Ditton,  and  others,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  where  in  1711  he  wis 
appointed  professor  of  mathematics,  and  for  60  yeara  discharged  hie  professoilal  dutiea 
umson's  reputation  rests  chiefly  on  his  "  reslorations,"  or,  as  they  might  more  properly 
be  called,  '."  reconstructions,"  of  the  Greek  ^meten.  Some  good  judges  are  of  opmioa 
that  be  tias  corrected  many  errors  In  the  original  text,  though  his  respect  for  the  Greek 
mathematicians  always  led  him  to  refer  these  to  the  Ignorance  of  editors  and  the  negli- 
gence of  copyists.  Bis  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  to  discover  tlic  significatloit 
of  Buclid's  porisms,  the  only  datum  being  a  most  obscure  and  tantalizing  description  of 
them  by  Pappus,  the  indeflniteneas  of  which  had  foiled  both  Permat  and  Bailey.  In 
-  this  dlfflijult  task  Simson,  however,  succeeded;  and  a  similar  attempt,  attended  with 
rimilar  Buccesil,  on  the  "loci  planl"  and  the  "  sectiodeterminata"  of  Apolionius,  stamped 
him  as  one  of  the  most  elegant  geometers  of  modem  times.  Wi^  the  borough  insij^t 
wliich  be  had  thus  obtained  into  the  nature  and  processes  of  the  Greek  analysis,  he  set 
himself  to  the  correction  of  Euclid's  Btement*.  This  htet  work  waa  published  in  176^ 
and  has  deservedly  enjoyed  a  high  character;  it  has  been  frequently  r©«dited  and  repub- 
lished as  a  school-book,  especially  the  edition  by  Playf  air.  Be  died  1768. 

WIS  is  the  name  given  by  theolo^ans  to  the  evil  of  human  nature,  to  the  moral  defect 
or  perversion  which  appears  an  inherent  quality  of  the  human  will,  and  In  a  greater  or 
less  dcCT'ce  unavoidably  characterizes  it  in  this  life.  It  is  something  more  than  evil  as 
affirmed  of  the  external  world  or  of  the  lower  creation.  Svil,  as  denoting  decay  or 
corruption  in  nature,  is  admittedly  a  mere  relative  term,  for  in  truth  decay  is  just  as 
nonnal  a  process  of  creation  as  renovation,  and  corruption  is  the  condition  of  restored 
health  and  beauty.  In  a  similar  manner,  evil,  such  as  it  exists  in  the  lower  animal  crea- 
tion, in  the  form  of  preg  and  in  the  forms  of  p^n,  of  sickness,  and  of  death — whatevd 
be  the  special  view  taken  of  such  phenomena — is  never  reckoned  evil  in  the  sense  of  Mn. 
In  order  to  constitute  the  special  idea  of  sin.  It  is  always  necessary  to  suppose  a  moral 
element  in  the  evil  to  which  it  is  applied.  Wliatevcr  form  of  evil  is  independent  of  the 
human  will  as  its  source,  origin,  or  agent  la  not  sin.  Theologians,  indeed,  spraik  of 
original  sin  or  the  sin  of  human  nature,  as  distinguished  from  actual  sin,  or  the  par- 
ticular tran^ression  of  the  individuals  composing  mankind.  According  to  a  common 
theological  view,  men  are  not  only  sinners  Individually,  but  they  are  partakers  of  a  wn- 
tul  nature,  with  whlcb  their  will  baa  bad  nothing  do— with  reference  to  which  they  )»^ 
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liad  no  choice  of  good  or  evil.  The  ertl  bos  (.-ome  to  them  by  natural  descent  from  the 
ori^oal  parents  of  the  race.  But  even  the  moet  extreme  view  of  original  sin  preserreaa 
hypothetical  relation  between  eveiy  Individual  will  and  the  primal  Iransgreaaion  which 
It  considen  to  be  sin,  not  merely  In  those  who  committed  it,  but  in  those  who  have 
descended  from  Uiem.  All  mankind  are  Buppoeed  to  have  been  in  Adam,  the  flist  sinnei, 
as  their  represeatative,  eo  that  "  they  sinned  In  him  and  fell  with  him  in  hie  firet  tram- 
greBsion."     Without  Buch  a  hypothesis  of  unity  between  Adam  and  his  race,  so  that  bis 


he  typical  or  repreeentftlive  will  of  the  race,  the  n 
lintained.     " 


original  sin  could  not  be  maintained.  For  the  relatioa  between  sin  and  will  as  a  moral 
power,  having  the  choice  of  good  and  evil,  is  a  cardinal  relation  without  which  it  would 
eeem  impoBsible  to  distinguiui  sin  as  a  quality  from  other  forms  of  evil  in  the  world. 

SI'KAI,  the  mount  on  wlilch,  according  to  the  Pentateuch,  Qod  announced  to  Moses 
ibe  ten  cummaudmeuts  and  the  other  laws  by  which  the  Israelites  were  to  be  bound. 


Its  exact  position  is  matter  of  diapule  among  tisvelen,  but  it  is  to  be  aourbt  for  In  the 
mass  of  granite  ana  porphyiy  mountaine  occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  lyingbetweeu  theeuUof  SnesandiJLabah,  and  rising  to  a  height  of  8,000  oi 


B,(I00  ft.  above  the  sea.  Thb  moontaiu-mMi  la  divisible  Into  three  groupe:  a  north- 
western,  reaching,  in  mount  Berbal,  an  elevation  of  6,&40feeti  an  eastern  and  central, 
attaining,  in  Jebel  Eatherin,  a  height  of  8.160  feet;  and  a  sauth-easCem,  whose  highest 
peaJc.  Lm  Shaumer,  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  whole  Sinaitic  range.  Berbal,  with 
itB  flvepeaits,  looks  the  moet  magnificent  mountain  in  the  peninsula,  and  is  identified 
with  Binai  by  the  earlier  church  fathers,  Euaebius,  Jerome,  Cosmas,  etc. ;  but  it  dow 
not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Hebrew  narrative,  and  even  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Justinian,  the  opinion  that  Berbal  waa  the  Sinai  of  Hoses  had  been  abandoned,  and  to  a 
ridge  of  the  second  or  eastern  range  that  honor  bad  been  transferred,  the  northern  Bum- 
mlt  of  nliich  is  termed  Horeb ;  and  Uie  aouthem,  Jebel-Hftea,  or  mount  of  Hoses,  con- 
tinues to  be  regarded  by  the  great  majoritr  of  scholars  as  the  true  Binai.  Its  height  is 
variously-estimated  at  from  «,8IM  to  7,100  ft.  above  the  sea. 

At  tha  eastern  base  of  JebBl-Musa,  In  the  ravine  of  Bhouaib,  stands  in  solitary  peace 
the  famous  monastery  of  mount  Sinai;  but  In  earlier  times  the  mountain  had  numerous 
other  convents,  chapels,  and  hermitages. 

nSAITIO  COOJZ,  a  vei7  valuable  bihlica]  manuacrlpt,  discovered  In  1859  by 
^Ecbendorf  In  the  convent  on  mount  Binai,  and  presented  by  the  monks  to  Uie  Russian 
emperor  Alexander  II.  A  part  of  it  bad  been  consumed  in  lighting  fires,  but  there  still 
lemsined  S60  leaves,  containrnx  a  large  part  of  tlie  Septuaglnt  version  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment with  the  Apocrypha,  andthe  whoie  of  the  Qreek  New  Testament,  with  the  epistle 
of  Barnabas  and  a  part  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hermas.  The  leaves  are  vellum  of  exquiailo 
fineness  and  largest  size;  the  writing  is  in  beautiful  and  abnply  formed  uncial  lettera. 
■rrmnged  In  4  columns  on  each  page.  There  are  several  decisive  marks  of  great  antiq- 
uity: 1.  The  little  punctuation  which  it  contains  is  in  the  oldest  manner.  S.  Its 
peculiariliesof  spelling  and  etymology  belong  to  the  4th  century.  8.  It  closely  resemble* 
the  papyrus  manuscripts,  4.  The  order  in  which  itarraages  the  books  of  Bcripture  is 
known  to  have  been  used  at  the  end  of  the  Srd  century.  S.  The  division  of  "  larger  chap- 
ters." universal  inmanuscripts  from  the^tbc  downward,  is  wanting  in  the  Vatican  and 
Siofutic only.  The  presence  of  the  "Ammonian  sections"  and  "Euseblan  canons"  is 
against  an  earlier  date  than  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c. ;  but  as  these  are  written  on  the 
margin,  and  in  red  ink.  thev  may  have  been  added  by  a  later  hand.  6.  Its  readings 
correspond  with  thosedefenaedby  Origen  and  with  some  approvotf  by  Eusebius.  These 
criteria  and  the  beauty  of  the  maauscript  suggest  the  possibility  that  it  is  one  of  the  50 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  which  Eusebius,  by  Constautiue's  command,  had  prepared  on 
the  choicest  skins  by  skillful  writers  for  churches  built  to  commemorate  the  emperor's 
conversion.  Whether  this  be  true  or  not,  the  manuscript  certainly  belongs  to  the4tbc,, 
and  probably  to  the  first  half  of  it.  Tischendorf  pronounces  It  to  he  of  the  same  age  with 
the  Vatican  manuscript.  Notwithstanding  the  beautiful  writing  of  the  copyist,  he  did 
not  always  copy  correctly.  His  work  also  has  been  subjected  to  many  alteraUons  bv 
various  revisers,  some  contemporaneous  with  himself,  some  belonging  to  the  6th  or  7tn 
C.,  and  a  tew  to  the  ISlh.  In  many  places  even  Tischendorfs  skill  could  scarcely  trace 
the  original  writing  under  the  alteratiou.  As  to  disputed  readings,  it  omits  the  last  12 
verses  of  Mark's  goxpel ;  John  vil,  58-viii,  11;  at  Bphei-uM,  iuBph,  i.  1;  andthedoiol^y 


BOO  being  given  awsy,  and  the  others  sold  by  Tischendort.    Several  Cfdleges  and  public 
libraries  In  the  United  States  have  obtained  copies. 

aniALO'A,  or  CiKAix/A,  a  state  In  n.w.  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Bonora,  on 
the  e.  by  Ctiihuahua,  on  the  s.  by  Jalisco,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  gnlf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Pacific  ocean  ;  droned  by  the  Culiacan,  Ca9as,  Puerte,  and  Blnaloa  rivers,  intersected  b; 
a  branch  of  the  Sierra  Hadre  mountains;  area,  33,671  sq.  m. ;  pop.  'OC,  266,414.  The 
surface  Is  mountainous  in  the  e.,  with  gradually  sloping  plains  in  the  west.  There  are 
a  nnmber  of  gold  and  silver  mines.    C^iltal,  Culiacan. 


.>gle 


UHA'PU.    See  MuffTAHD. 

BnrcsBZ  BKETHBEV,  or  Trub  FRmsDe,  it  the  name  of  &  Remi-religiouB,  genu 
scieDtitlc  Mohammedan  order,  the  beginniugB  of  which  are  shrouded  in  o'oecuritj,  but 
whicb,  about  070  a.d.,  manifested  its  existence  by  one  of  the  boldest  and  moat  compre- 
hensive literarf  undertakings— viz.,  an  encyclopedic  treatment  of  phiiosopby.  tiieologi', 
science,  elbics,  and  metaphysics,  in  a  scries  of  no  less  than  fifty-one  treatises.  Unacr 
Xbe  head  o[  Mohanvkdah  SECTr^,  and  more  especially  under  IIotaziutbs,  mentiuniias 
been  made  of  that  immense  religious  struggle  that  arose  but  a  few  generations  sftct 
Mohammed,  in  the  bosom  of  Islam,  bringing  forth  sect  after  sect;  and  wbich.  undi-r 
whatever  name  and  war-cry,  simply  denoted  the  reaction  of  the  thinking  minds  agsinst 
tbe  dead-weight  of  dogmas  snd  formulas,  such  as  the  succeasors  of  Ihe  prophet  tried  in 
hia  name,  and  often  cnouKh  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  explicit  dicta,  to  impose  upon 
the  faitbtul.  Wbat  tbe  Motazliltes  had  attempted  was  the  reconciliation  of  Ecienliflc 
speculation,  as  it  had  IrresiHtibly  grown  up  at  Uie  fiiaC  contact  of  Ihe  Arabs  with  Orrt-k 
literature,  with  the  religious  dofma  of  Islam.  This  new  period  of  developmenl  of  Arabic 
culture,  wbich  chiefly  characterizes  the  epoch  of  the  first  Abbaside  rulera,  liowever.  wa« 
of  no  long  duration.  The  representatives  of  the  "  orthodox"  schools,  who  would  not 
hear  of  reconciliation,  but  insiated  all  the  more  uncompromisingly  upon  the  most  literal 
interpretation,  dexterously  used  against  them  those  same  weapons  of  dialectics  whicli 
their  adversaries  themselves  had  first  taught  them  how  to  wield.  Settiog  to  work  with 
proper  systems  and  methods,  they  soon  built  up  tt  scholastic  edifice  rf  theology,  not 
easy  to  be  attacked  without  tbe  most  direct  outspokenness;  and  from  this  the  new 
^hools,  the  terror  of  the  caliphate  strong  upon  them,  shrank.  It  was  thus  that  theHotoz- 
ilites  soon  disappeared  from  the  arena.  But  their  labors  t:^  not  been  in  vain. 
Silently  and  by  small  degrees  this  new  and  mysterious  union  of  Ihe  Sincere  Brethren 
arose.  Though  widely  spread,  their  schools,  their  houses  of  assembly,  their  ruies,  their 
doctrines — everything  remained,  for  we  do  not  know  how  long,  a  profound  myslery: 
and^  apart  from  that  which  they  themselves  have  thought  fit  to  reveal  of  it,  neither 
Ancient  nor  modem  invesUration  has  been  able  to  discover  many  traces  of  ttieir  innM 
organization  and  activity.  Not  even  manyof  their  names  have  come  down  to  us,  though 
the  "treatises"  they  have  left  point  to  a  multitude  of  authors,  and  to  many  Btaxes  of 
development.  The  tone  of  these  treatises  is  much  more  free,  and  their  entire  tendency 
more  radical  than  that  of  any  of  the  books  of  thejr  predecessors.  Tet,  the  desire  notto 
offend  the  less  advanced  in  religious  mattere,  and  above  all  lo  reunite  rather  than  U> 
make  tbe  breach  wider,  is  perceptible  in  their  endeavor  to  use  what  Koranic  quotaliina 
and  traditions  can  be  pressed  into  the  aervice  of  free  Ibou^t,  by  often  very  unnatiBw) 
processes  of  allegory  and  mjrstlctam. 

Before  speaking  of  the  treatises  themselves,  we  shall  briefly  summarize  what  can  be 
gathered  as  to  the  mutual  relations  of  the  brethren  of  this  secrect  lodge,  and  the  aims 
of  their  association.  There  is  special  mention  made  of  the  "  secret  doctrine"  wbich 
tbe  Brethren  should  communicate  to  each  other  In  their  houses  of  assembly  at  those 
"  stated  periods,"  at  which  no  stranger  was  to  be  admitted  on  any  condition.  The  prin- 
cipal subiecls  toward  which  their  conservation  was  to  be  directed  were  to  be  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  soul  or  psychology,  the  knowledge  of  the  action  of  the  senses  and  the  things 
perceptible  through  them,  the  contemplation  and  investigation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
sacred  books,  of  the  prophetical  revelations,  and  the  ideas  contained  in  the  divine  laws. 
Their  attention  was  further  to  be  directed  toward  the  four  "  malhemalical"  sciences — 
arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  (musical)  compoaition.  But  the  chief  subject  of 
their  investigations  should  be  the  knowledge  of  divine  things,  which  are  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  study.  The  most  catholic  spirit  was  to  prevail  among  them  wiih  regard  (o  the 
various  sciences,  systems,  or  books;  since  "our  own  system  comprises  alt,  without 
exception,  and  includes  all  science."  "  The  speculations  of  our  school  extend  simply 
to  all  things — tbe  sensual  and  the  intellectual — from  tbe  moment  of  their  bcKinning  to 
tlieir  end,  according  to  their  outer  and  inner  life — that  which  is  palpable  and  clear  about 
them,  and  that  which  is  hidden  and  secret — Ihe  truth,  in  fact.  For  the  true  essence  in 
ei'erything  is  derived  from  one  primeval  origin  and  general  cause,  since  there  is  but  one 
world  and  one  supreme  mind,  to  which  all  the  most  manifold  phenomena,  sp^.'clcs  and 
kinds,  and  divisions,  arc  to  be  traced  back,"  With  these  words,  tbe  encyclopaedic  ten- 
dency of  the  lodge  and  their  essays  ia  best  characterized. 

All  their  knowledge  they  traced  back  to  four  sources — as  indeed  this  number  seems 
to  have  played  a  very  considerable  part  in  alltheir  divisions — as  follows:  I.  "The  books 
that  arc  known  by  the  names  of  the  sapies  and  philosophers,  in  as  for  as  thc^  belong  lo 
mathematics  and  natural  history."  They  do  not  indicate  them  further;  but  it  is  easy  to 
see  from  the  treatises  themselves  tbnt  tliey  alhide  lo  the  translations  of  Greek  works 
bearing  Ibe  names  of  Pj-thagoras,  Arislollei  Euclid,  Ptolemy,  Porphyry,  etc,  2.  "  The 
revealSi  writings  derived  from  tbe  prophets."  such  as  the  five  Books  of  Moses,  the  Gos- 
pel, the  Psalms,  the  Koran,  and  other  writings  of  prophets  who  had  received  llieir  con- 
tents through  inspiration  by  the  angels  and  the  "deep  mysteries  hidden  in  these  books." 
3.  "Books  treating  of  nature" — i.e..  th&t  describe  and  represent  tlie  things  now  in  exist- 
ence— the  celesiittl  circles,  the  motions  of  tlie  stars,  tlie  transformation  of  matter.  Ihe 
individual  species  and  kinds  of  animals,  plants,  etc.    All  these  things  point  to  abstract 
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ideas  and  subtile  mjBteriea  of  whicli  men  iu  general  saw  but  the  ouUide,  I^orin^  the 
mrsteiiouH  art  and  meaning  of  tlie  Creator  bladeo  witliiu.  But  if  in  this  tliird  division 
of  the  sources,  the  power  of  the  mysterious  and  of  spiritualiam  must  needs  have 
become  very  alrong,  il  seoms  to  have  ruled  absolute  in  that  most  mysterious  and  obscure 
of  all  sources,  the  fourth-— viz.,  "  the  divine  books,  or  the  boolts  on  the  divine  iliings, 
written  by  the  aneels  from  the  tablet  of  fate,  upou  wliich  all  the  divine  decrees  regard- 
ing the  world  ana  man  are  inscribed.  These  contain  all  that  refers  to  substances,  spe- 
cies, kinds,  and  orders  of  tlie  different  souls;  their  action b,  destinies,  metamorphosefl, 
phase  after  phase,  the  heavenly  conjunctures  and  periods,  etc.  For  this  the  Koran  was 
quoted:  "And  upon  the  Aiap  [the  division  between  heaven  and  hell]  "  there  wiil  stand 
men,  who  will  recognize  every  one  bj  their  diatiDguishinK  marli.  These  men,  how- 
ever,  are  souls  who  talie  a  higher  degree  than  otlter  men,  liKe  the  prophetsand  martyn, 
or  the  elect  among  the  tjellevers  and  learned,  or  the  angels  who  appear  in  human  shape." 
And  tliat  there  might  be  no  mistalie  as  to  the  members  of  the  secret  brotherhood  being 
alluded  to  in  this  passage,  another  passage  from  the  same  sacred  volume  is  adduced, 
which  reads:  These  are  tlie  men  who  live  in  bouses  which  God  has  permitted  to  be 
erected,  that  His  name  might  be  praised  therein,  in  which  men  proclaim  his  praise  both 
morning  and  evening,  whom  even  neither  commerce  nor  trade  intercourse  keeps  from 
the  remembrance  of  God  and  the  solemn  fulfillment  of  the  duty  of  prayer,  ' 'This  is 
the  stale  of  our  brothers,  the  highly  merilorious,  the  highly  honored. 

Tbe  supreme  (outward)  duty  of  the  brotbren  was  to  support  one  another  in  case  of 
need.  Hen  are  divided  into  four  classes — those  who  have  wealth  without  knowledge; 
those  who  have  knowledge  without  wealth;  those  who  have  boUt;  and  those  who  have 
neitlicr.  And  tliia  at  once  points  to  the  necessity  of  mutual  support.  Envy  and  ill-will 
are  seriously  reprobated,  and  bf^re  the  etlucal  portions  of  the  Koran  and  the  Sunnah  are 
appealed  to.  But  these  fundamental  principles  are  further  explained  and  detailed  in 
the  rules  almost  step  by  step;  and  it  is  shown  how  each  of  the  four  classes  named  la  to 
make  its  support  of  the  Brethren  more  effective.  Everything  should  be  directed  for  the 
benefit  of  ih«  soul,  not  of  the  body;  everything  for  the  future,  nothing  for  this  world. 
Moral  qualities  are  the  higheet  gift  of  heaven,  and  the  characteriatic  s^gn  of  tbe  angels 
and  the  blessed  in  paradise— a  wise  and  bappy  way  of  comforting  the  poor  of  the  com- 
munity, who,  bf  moral  puri^,  may  lift  themselves  to  the  same  purity  as  the  best  and 
richest  among  the  Brethren.  In  order  further  to  prove  how  the  souLls  capable  of  tbe  highest 
perfection  by  degrees,  the  various  ages  and  stages  of  man  are  enumerated,  and  tbe 
gradual  progression  of  all  faculties  is  dwelt  upon  according  to  the  "strength  of  the  soul." 
The  fourth  degree  is  characterized  as  the  angelic  quality  of  the  soul,  which  is  obtained 
at  fifty,  and  miich  prepares  the  way  to  everlaating  life,  and  to  the  full  separation  from 
matter.  To  this  succeeds  the  "power  of  ascension,"  whereby  the  member  mounts  up 
into  the  world  of  Uie  spiritual  heavenly  beings,  so  that  he  foresees  clearly  tbe  "  things 
of  tbe  end,"  such  as  the  resurrection,  tbe  1ast>  Judgment,  the  dispersion,  the  meUt^ 
out  of  rewards  and  punishments;  how,  further,  "the  path  is  to  be  crossed,  how  be 
escapes  the  fire,  enters  Paradise,  and  becomes  a  denizen  of  the  highest  realms  with  the 
Father  of  all  mercies."  And  for  this  consummation,  many  passages  in  the  Eoisn  and 
the  Gospel  are  adduced — no  less  than  Che  words  of  Socrates  on  the  day  of  his  takingOie 
hemlock;  of  Pythagoras  at  tbe  end  of  his  Golden  Epistle,  etc. 

The  enclyclopse^a  of  treatiseB  which  this  secret  association  has  left  as  the  monument 
of  its  existence  was  first  coiapiled  at  Basrah  about  1000  a.d.  ;  but  haa  (save  one  often 
reproduced  chapter,  called  "  The  Coolest  between  Han  and  Animal 'p  never  been  printed. 
The  51  treatises  are  divided  into  four  classes:  1,  the  "mathematical."  in  18  diss^tations 
or  treatises;  2,  the  "  physical,"  in  IT;  8,  the  "  origins"  of  mental  activity,  or  the  thipk- 
lu^  soul,  in  10;  and  4th  and  last,  "  the  divine  law,"  in  11  treatises,  the  last  of  which  cou- 
taiDS  a  ^neral  outline  of  the  wlicle  work. 

The  interest  attaching  to  this  production,  as  the  earliest  encyclopEedla  deserving  the 
name,  reSecting,  aa  it  does,  Hie  state  of  science  both  of  the  east  and  west  at  the  end  of 
the  first  thousand  years  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  is  so  great  that  we  append 
a  aketeh  of  the  conlenta  and  method. 

The  first  13  treatises,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called  the  mathematico-philosophical 
division,  treat  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  geography,  music,  followed  by 
psychological  and  ethical  refiections.  This  part  concludes  with  introductions  to  phil- 
osophy and  logic.  Throughout,  tlie  authors  only  treat  of  Ihe  theoretical  part  of  their 
aubject,  without  entering  into  further  details  as  to  their  practical  side,  or  teaching  them 
systematically  one  by  one. 

From  these  preliminaries  the  work  proceeds  to  its  second  part,  tbe  physical  division, 
which  comprises  Ihe  whole  cosmos  In  its  special  phenomena,  and  the  laws  that  govern 
them:  heaven  and  earth,  Ihe  three  natual  tin^oms,  the  mysterious  union  of  body  and 
soul,  how  the  latterpervadea  the  former,  and  communicates  itself  lo  all  lis  parts;  the  changes 
of  life  and  dcalh.  joy  and  mourning,  tlie  senses,  and  all  that  is  perceptible  througti 
them — all  the  great  Questions,  in  fact,  which  most  vitally  enga^  man's  attention  in  this 
world  of  growth  and  dpcay.  An  altpmpt  is  made  to  ascertain  how  far  human  under- 
standing can  penetrate  these  dim  regions  of  speculation  and  metaphysics,  and  even  the 
tanguwis  and  their  original  elements  are  drawn  into  tbe  circle  of  these  investigatioiu^ 
ana  subjected  lo  philosophical  scrutiny. 
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The  tbird  divMon  treaiu  pf  tbe  origtnB  of  mental  activity.  Heterogeneoua  tboiub 
■oma  of  iti  elementa  be.  it  7et  keeps  its  subject  sufficiently  tn  view  ihrougboui.  l^e 
elements  of  mental  activity  are  InTesiigaCed  first  accordiog  to  PjUiagoras,  itien  accord- 
lag  to  tbe  brothem  themselvea.  Next  comes  man  botb  aa  microcoem  aad  mBcrocouD. 
Tue  revolutione  of  tbe  lieavi-nly  bodies,  lore,  reaurrection,  tbe  world  to  come,  motion, 
cause  and  effect,  dogmas,  and  cusloms,  are  tben  treated  of;  each  and  all  couUiboting 
tbelr  sbare  to  tbe  aimed-at  outward  union  between  reason  and  faltli, 

Tbe  fourth  diviaion  borders  verj'  closely  on  tbe  siipranaturalistic  and  purely  specula 
tive.  At  the  same  time  it  toucliee  vital  doctrincH  of  Islam,  end  treats  tbem  in  an  abstract 
and  verj  free  manner.  liow  tbe  knowledge  of  God  is  gained ;  the  life  of  the  soul  after 
death;  the  relation  of  the  brethren  toward  each  other;  the  essence  of  tbe  true  faith;  the 
divine  law;  prophecy;  and  the  relation  of  religion  generally  to  tbe  peculiar  phase  of  it 
as  adopted  by  the  lodge;  and  a  number  of  aimllar  points,  are  taken  up. 

Bo  far,  in  the  most  general  outlines,  those  SI  treatiaes,  which,  though  they  be  neither 
strictly  sygtematicall^  arraneed  nor  methodized,  nor  free  from  repetitions,  and  bf  do 
means  so  instructive  la  detail  as  the  enumeration  of  the  contents  would  lead  to  beliere, 
yet  belone  to  the  most  comprehensive  and  creditable  efForta  of  the  human  mind. 

A  smaTl  specimen  of  the  manner  and  method  of  these  treatises,  taken  from  the  chaptei 
(3D)  on  plants  may  not  be  unacceptable: 

"  Know  that  t^e  plants  are  only  perceptible  as  the  visible,  palpable  phenomena,  but 
that  tbeir  artistic  workine  within  is  secret,  inviaible,  and  bidden  oefore  the  eye.  It  is 
what  we  call  tbe  part-souls,  what  the  philosophers  call  the  natural  powers,  what  religion 
calls  aneels,  or  divine  hoele  commissioned  with  the  calling  into  being  and  development 
of  the  plants  and  creatures,  with  tbe  creation  of  the  slonee,  etc.  The  terms  differ,  but 
tbe  seuse  and  meaning  is  identicaT.  Philosophere  trace  these  things  to  the  powers  of 
nature;  the  religious  ^w  to  the  angels,  but  not  directly  to  tbe  blessed  and  exalted  God. 
For  the  blessed  Qod  la  too  exalted  to  form  a  natural  body  himself — U)  move  and  to  act 
bodily,  just  as  kings,  generals,  and  hisb  dignitaries  are  too  high  to  execute  any  work 
themselves,  though  they  are  considered  their  authors,  through  having  ordered  and  willed 
tbem.  If,  e.g.,  you  hear  it  said  Uiat  Alexander  built  Alexandria,  you  must  not.  of 
course,  fancy  that  he  himself  bodily  did  build  the  city — be  ordered  it  to  be  built  Thus 
the  works  of  Qod's  servants  are  traced  back  to  tbe  exalted  Qod,  even  as  tba  Koran  says: 
'It  Is  not  you  who  have  killed  tbem,  but  Qod.'  " 

One  of  the  most  attractive  portions  of  the  work,  and  the  one  which  alone  has  been 
repeatedly  edited  and  translated  into  many  languages  (not  into  English),  is  the  so-called 
*  "Contest  between  Man  and  Animal."  which  forms  a  part  of  the  21st  treatise.  In  this  one 
place  alone  man  and  animals  are  Introduced  speaking;  in  aU  other  portions,  rhetoric, 
ornamented  by  allegories  and  metaphors,  mostly  well  chosen  and  artistically  wrought, 
forms  the  ordmary  style.  These  dissertationa  may  not  liave  fulfilled  their  purpose  any 
more  than  did  the  whole  lodge;  but  they  will  t>e  al!  the  better  appreciated  when  th^ 
darkest  period  of  Mohammedan  history,  the  lOtb  c,  is  taken  into  consideration. 
Hvpocriay  stood  for  piety  at  the  courts  of  the  many  emirs,  low  cunning  for  wisdom,  the 
vi'est  adulation  for  fidelity,  and  oppression  for  justice.  Ko  wonder  this  manly  and 
scientific  protest  was  not  received  veiy  favorably  by  so  corrupt  a  generation,  besides 
which,  the  want  of  strict  logical  arrangement — a  circumstance  owing  probably  to  the 
voluntary  suppression  of  the  Intermediate  portion — and  the  vagueness  m  whlcU  manv  of 
the  most  important  points  are  treated,  made  even  the  few  independent  and  bitnful 
minds  fail  to  appreciate  it.  The  chief  cause  of  the  discon&nt  which  they  excit«d  among 
the  coniemporaries  lay  in  their  conciliatory  tendencies.  Theology  pure  and  simple 
would  not  bear  of  philosophy.  Religion,  tbe  orthodox  champion  sud,  was  a  revelation 
—divinely  given,  not  to  be  underatocil  even  by  human  intelligence;  philosophy,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  a  vain  thing,  treating  of  human  things  and  other  futile  sublects.  The 
philosophers,  though  they  (lared  not  be  quite  so  outspoken  on  theology,  felt  no  1e«s 
Keenly  that  there  was  no  compromise  posslole  under  these  clrcumatancee,  even  if  they 
had  not  repudiated  any  notion  of  l>eing  "  recoadled." 

BIKDE,  an  extensive  province  of  British  India,  Ilea  in  the  extreme  w.  of  that  territory, 
and  is  bounded  on  the  n;  by  Beloochislan and  the  Punjab,  e.  byBajpnlana.  w,  byBeloo 
cbistaa,  and  s.  by  the  .^.rabiau  sea  and  the  Great  Western  Runn,  an  extensive  lacustrine 
inlet  which  separates  Sinde  from  Cutcli.  It  is  880  m.  in  aT«atest  lengtb,  S80  in  greatest 
breadth,  contains  47,788  (besides  a  tributary  area)  English  sq.  m.;  with  a  pop.  '91.  of 
2,(^1,14*.  The  sea-coast,  which  extends  n.w.  for  150  m.,  is  very  tow  and  flat,  with  the 
sole  exception  of  the  small  portion  beyond  Kamtcbi  (Kurracbl),  aod  is  studded  here  and 
there  with  low  mud-lianks  formed  by  tbe  Indus,  or  with  sand  hills,  the  accumulated 
drift  from  the  beach;  it  is  overflowed  at  bigh-iide  to  a  considerable  distance  ioland.  and 
ts  hardly  visible,  according  to  Burnes.  at  a  league  from  shore.  The  province  is  trav- 
ersed througli  its  whole  length  by  the  Indus  (q.v.),  which,  on  approaching  the  coast, 
divides  and  niibdlvides  into  a  num>>er  of  channels,  forming  a  delta  of  76  m.  in  length  by 
130  In  breadth.  This  delta,  unlike  that  of  the  Qangea,  is  almost  wholly  destitute  of 
wood,  and  the  soil  coneiels  of  a  mixture  of  clay.  sand,  and  vegetable  mold,  which  is 
speedily  baked  hard  by  tbe  beat.  Along  each  bank  of  the  Indus  is  an  alluvial  tract  of 
treat  fertility,  extending  3  to  12  m.  from  the  river,  and  mostly  irrigated  by  artillcial 
canals  and  water-courses,  which,  oversowing  during  the  inundationa,  cover  tbesoil  with 
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a  allt  80  rich  08  to  field  two,  and  sometimes  three  crops  In  a  year.  The  soil,  neverthe- 
less,  coDtaiDS  in  the  d.  so  much  Baltpeter,  and  Id  the  a.  Bo  much  salt,  that  after  the  year's 
crops  hare  been  obtained,  these  substances  are  extracted  for  home  consumption  and 
export.  Between  the  Indus  and  its  most  easterlj  branch,  the  Narra,  is  an  alluvial 
"  doab,"  averaging  7fi  m.  in  width,  but  which,  from  want  of  irrigation,  has  become 
almost  a  desert.  East  of  thi^,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Narra,  is  the  Thur.  n  desert  of 
shifting  sand.  West  of  the  lodus  the  country  is  occupied  by  the  desert  of  Shiharpur  og 
the  D.,  a  desert  not  of  sand,  but  of  alluvial  clay,  the  same  as  that  of  the  delta,  which  only 
requires  irrigation  to  render  it  fertile;  and  in  tlie  s.  it  istraversedbytheHala  mountains. 
The  Thur,  or  eastern  desert,  has  numerous  vestiges  of  former  towns,  in  the  shape  of 
heaps  of  fragments  of  bricks  and  pottery.  The  dlmate  of  Sinde  ia  remarliably  sultry 
and  dry,  it  being  completely  beyond  the  action  of  the  s.w.  monsoon.  There  are  gen- 
erally two  harvests  per  annum;  the  first,  or  rubbl  (spring)  harvest,  consists  of  wheat, 
barley,  oil-seeds,  millet,  durra,  opium,  hemp,  and  tobacco;  the  second,  or  iturF/ (autumn ) 
hanest,  of  those  crops  whose  ripening  requires  much  heat,  as  rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton. 
Indigo,  maize. .  Tigers,  hyenas,  wolves,  foxes,  the  onagra,  wild  boars,  antelope  and  deer 
are  sbimdaot.  'fhere  Is  considerable  fishing,  and  dried  fish  are  exported.  The  popula- 
tion consists  of  a  mixture  of  Jnts  (a  Hindu  race)  and  Beluchls,  with  a  few  Afghans  in 
the  n.w. ;  the  greater  portion  of  them  are  Uohammedans,  and  the  remainder,  who  pro- 
fess Hindnism,  have  fallen  far  from  the  strictness  of  observance  whlcli  characterises  the 
moat  of  its  followers.  Qenerally,  the  Sindians  are  tall  and  handsome;  the  BeluchI  por- 
tion of  them  warlike  and  independent:  the  Juts  peaceable,  and  given  to  agricultural  pur- 
suits.   The  capital  of  tbe  province  is  Kurracbl,  with  a  pop.  '91,  of  106,199. 

Prom  the  time  (711)  that  Bindc  was  conquered  by  the  caliph,  Abd-ul-Meieli,  it  under- 
went numerous  vicissitudes,  forming  at  times  a  piirt  of  the  empire  of  Delhi,  and  being 
latterly  (1756)  joined  to  Afghanistac.  In  177B  the  Beluchls  rebelled,  deposed  their  ruler, 
defeated  the  Afghans  (17W),  and  raised  their  leader,  the  chief  of  tbe  Taipdr  tribe,  to 
Bupreme  power.  This  chief  made  la^e  grants  of  territory  to  various  of  his  relatives, 
reserving  most  of  lower  Binde  for  tumseU  and  his  three  brothers;  bo  that  there  were 
four  "  ameers"  at  Haidarabad,  lliree  at  Khyerpdr,  and  one  or  two  at  Mirpur.  Tbe 
ameers  of  Sindo  always  regarded  the  British  government  with  suspicion,  and  occasionally 
troubled  those  traders  who  visited  their  domlnloas;  but  they  subsequently  concluded 
commercial  treaties,  which  were  observed  with  punctuality.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Afghan  war  in  1888,  Hie  British  government  intimated  its  intention  to  take  tempot&ry 
poMeasion  of  Shikarpdr,  and  forced  the  ameers  of  Haidarabad  and  Hirpur  to  agree  to  a 
treaty  which  virtually  destroyed  their  independence.  Their  oxpresdon  of  a  natural  dis- 
like at  the  mode  In  which  they  had  been  treated,  provoked  fresh  demands  from  tbe  Cal- 
cutta government,  to  which  the  Haidarabad  ameers  agreed,  despite  tbe  clamors  and 
threats  of  their  followers,  who  attacked  the  British  resiifencyon  the  following  day.  Sit 
Charles  James  Napier,  the  British  envoy,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  military  force. 
Uien  marched  against  the  enemy,  totally  routed  them  at  Heeanee  (Feb,  17,  1843),  and  by 
defeatlDK  the  ameers  of  Hirpur.  at  Duhba.  near  Haidarabad  (Mar.  24),  completed  tbe 
eubjugation  of  Sinde.  The  conquered  territory  was  divided  into  three  coUectorates— 
Haidarabad,  Karatchi,  aod  Shlkarptlr;  the  ameer  of  Kbyerpi^r.  by  cootinuing  faithful 
to  the  British,  retaining  his  dominions.  For  two  years  afterward,  Napier  was  actively 
employed  in  reducing  the  marauding  tribes  of  the  west,  who  pillaged  the  province;  and 
so  successful  was  the  "Sbeitanka  bhai"  (devil's  brother),  as  the  robber  tribes  named 
him.  that  they  were  completely  rooted  out  of  their  fastnesses,  and  most  of  them  tranS' 
portied  to  distant  regions.  Tbie  country  is  reported  as  rapidly  improving  under  its  pres- 
ent administration. 


BDTSIA,  the  name  of  a  powerful  famUy  of  Mahratts  chiefs  and  princes,  which  occu- 

Sea  a  conspicuous  place  In  the  history  of  India  during  the  18th  and  19lh  centuries.  The 
under  of  tbe  family  was  Rano.teb  Sihdia,  a  sudra  of  the  Kflmbi  ("cultivator")  tribe, 
who  from  a  menial  station  in  the  household  of  the  peishwa.  rose  to  a  high  rank  iu  tbe 
body-guard,  and  after  1748  received  in  heredilary  flef  the  half  of  the  extensive  province 
of  Malwa.  Bib  son,  Hadhajkb  Sindu  (1750-94).  Joined  tbe  Mahratta  confederation, 
and  was  present  at  tbe  battle  of  Paniput  (1761),  where  ho  was  so  desperately  injured  as 
to  be  left  for  dead,  but  be  speedilv  recovered,  aod,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Afghans  and 
their  alllos,  repossesseii,  himself  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  On  the  death  of  Mulhnr 
Rao  Holkar  (q.v.)  he  became  tbe  chief  of  the  Hahratta  princes,  and  had  the  command 
of  the  peishwa'B  bod'--(,-uard ;  and  iu  1770,  the  peishwa  and  his  two  powerful  feuda- 
tories. Sindia  and  HoJlwr.  aided  tiie  emperor  of  Delhi  in  expelling  the  Sikhs  from  bis 
territories,  of  which  ttiri  administrattim  was  banded  over  to  Sindia,  who  was  now  by  far 
the  most  powerful  of  ^he  Mahratta  chiefs,  Tbe  murder  of  tbe  young  peishwa  by  his 
uncle.  R^oba,  and  tiiD  consequent  expulsion  of  the  murderer  from  the  throne  be  bad 
seiz^,  brought  Sindii.  for  the  first  time  Into  collisioa  with  the  British,  who  had  espoused 
Rogoba'a  cause;  buV^.t  the  war  (1779-83)  which  followed,  fortune  distributed  her  favors 
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with  impartiality,  and  by  tlie  treaty  of  Salbye  (1783)  Blndia  was  recognized  as  a  k>t- 
ereiro  prince,  and  confirmed  in  all  his  posseBaloaa.  In  1T&4  he  captur^  the  Btronghuld 
ot  Gwallor,  and  In  the  following  year  marched  on  Delhi,  to  restore  his  preponderance  In 
the  eouncLls  of  the  puppet  monarch,  and  subsequently  eeized  Ana,  Allyghur,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  Doab(q,v.).  The  manifold  advantaeea  of  European  discipline  hnd 
struck  him  forcibly  during  the  war  with  the  British,  ano^  with  tlie  aid  of  an  able  French 
officer,  ho  introduced  it  into  his  own  army.  -''  An  army  of  18,000  regular  and  0,000  iir^ 
ular  Infantry,  S.OOO  irregular  and  800  Persian  horse,  with  200  cannon,  was  accordinglv 
raised,  and  under  the  leadership  of  De  Boigne,  the  officer  above  noticed,  reduced  Joua- 

Eire,  Odeypore,  and  Jypore.  three  BajpQt  Htates,  and  effectually  humbled  the  pride  of 
olkar. — DowlotRaoSibbia  (1794-1 SJ7)  continued  bis  grand -uncle's  policy,  andduring 
the  troubles  which  convulsed  Uolkar's  dominions  al  the  commencenient  of  Ihe  19lh  c. 


be  ravajjcil  Itidort-  uiid  Poena.  He  was  at  this  time  regarded  as  the  most  powerful 
native  chief  in  India.  Ula  arm;  virtually  held  the  Mogul  emperor  a  captive  at  Delhi, 
and  he  made  himself  supreme  at  Poena,  Naturally  enougli,  he  thonght  that  the  British 
should  apply  to  him  for  aid  rather  than  to  any  other  native  chief,  but  it  was  agalnat  the 
policy  of  the  British  to  recognize  the  authority  of  an  irresponsible  chieftain,  and  gov- 
ernor-general Wetlesley ,  who  was  then  commanding  in  India,  was  especially  avene  to 
■Qch  a  course,  because  be  knew  that  Sludia  bad  called  in  the  aid  ot  the  Frencli.  SIndia 
was  defeated  by  Holkar  In  1802.  Ijater,  baving  joined  Bhonsia,  the  rajah  of  Benu-,  fn  a 
raid  on  the  nlzam  (1S03),  be  brought  down  upon  himself  the  vengeance  of  the  East 
India  company.  The  confederated  Mahrattas  were  routed  at  Asaaye  and  Argaum  by 
■sir  Arthur  Wellesley  (afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington),  the  brother  of  the  governor^n- 
eral;  SIndia'a  disciplined  troops,  under  the  command  of  French  ofBcers,  were  acattered 
irretrievably  at  Patpergunge  (near  Delhi)  and  Laswari  by  lord  I.ake,  and  he  only  escaped 
ntal  ruin  by  accedine  to  a  treaty  by  which  all  his  poeseasions  In  the  Doab  and  along 
ttie  Tigbt  bank  of  the  Jumna  were  ceded  to  the  British.  Gwalior  was,  however,  restored  - 
in  19M,  and  from  this  time  became  the  capital  ot  Sindia's  dominions.  SIndia  had  been 
tmf^t  by  bis  reverses  a  useful  lesson,  and  he  declined  to  join  Holkar,  the  peishwa,  and 
Bhoiiila,  in  their  attack  (1817)  on  the  British,  and  thus  escaped  the  swift  destruttlon 
wUcli  was  visited  upon  his  turbulent  neighbors.  During  the  reign  of  Bhaoebut  Rao 
SiMOiA,  a  minor,  the  Qwallor  dominions  were  in  such  a  state  ot  anarchy,  that  the  Brit- 
ish were  compelled  to  insist  on  certain  guarantees  for  tbe  preservation  of  tranquillity; 
and  on  these  l)eing  rejected,  a  war  followed,  and  the  Habrattas  were  routed  at  Habaraj- 

£<ir  (Dec.  29,  1S43)  by  lord  Gough,  and  at  Punlaur  by  maj.-gen.  Grey  on  the  same  day. 
waller  fell  into  the  hands  of  tbe  British,  Jan.  4,  1844,  and  SIndia  submitted  to  the 
conditions  demanded  of  him,  besides  maintaining  a  contingent  force  of  sepoys  at  Gwa- 
lior. In  1853  be  was  declared  of  age  by  tbe  Bast  India  company,  and  1858  he  took  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  own  army  against  the  Gwalior  contingent,  which  had  joined  in 
the  great  sepoy  mutiny.  Bnt  the  moat  of  bis  troops  deserted  him  during  the  battle 
(June  1),  and  he  narrowly  escaped  by  Seeing  to  Agra.  SIndia  was  subsequently  rein- 
stated by  sir  Hugh  Boae,  and  received  from  the  British  govempient  numerous  testi- 
monials ot  its  grateful  respect.  He  was  made  a  knight  grand  crooa  of  the  order  of  the 
bath. 

fimCUBE  (I^.  a 
nvi-nuo  without  employment, 
such  as  a  cliaplainry,  canonry,  oi  chantry,  to  which  no  spiritual  function  is  attached, 
except  reading  prayers  and  smging,  and  where  residence  is  not  required.  The  strictest 
kind  of  daecure  is  where  the  benefice  is  a  donalive,  and  is  conferred  by  the  patron 
expressly  without  cure  of  souls,  the  cure  either  not  existing  or  being  coininitt«d  to  a 

BIir'EW,    Bee  Tbhdon. 

SIK-OAII-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Shen-See,  on  the  right  bank 
of  an  afSuent  of  the  Hoang-tao.  It  was  formeriy  the  capital  of  the  empire;  pop.  about 
1,50,000.  It  ta  large,  inclosed  by  walls,  and  is  the  chief  military  depot  lor  tbe  northern 
province  of  China.  A  Syrian  inscription  has  been  found  here  reconUng  the  Introduction 
Ot  Christianity  by  the  JJestorlans  in  the  4th  century. 

BOtOAPOKB',  one  of  the  Straits  settlejnent a  (q.v.),  beton);lng  to  Great  Britain,  consists 
o(  an  Island  lying  off  tbe  a.  extremity  of  ttie  ppninsula  of  Malacca,  in  lat.  ationt  1°  17' 
n.,  long,  103°  .'51'  e.,  and  having  a  city  of  the  same  name  on  its  a.  side.  The  island  is  71 
m.  long,  and  from  11  to  16  broad;  area,  206  sq.  miles.  It  Is  separated  from  the  mainland 
by  n  narrow  but  deep  strfut, varying  from  a  mile  to  a  few  f  urIonKs_  In  width.  The  Burfaoe 
is  Rencrally  low  and  undukling,  ihe  greatest  elevation  (Bukit  Tima.  or  the  Hill  of  Tin) 
being  only  620  feet.  According  to  t^lay  accounts,  a  colony  was  planted  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  by  friljes  who  arc  inferred  to  have  been  Javanese,  from  tbe  circum- 
stance that  the  name  BIngapura,  which  Ihey  gave  lo  Iheir  settlement,  is  most  probably 
of  Sanskrit  origin  Oi""-!"^") ;  'be  .TavaneRe  being  the  only  people  In  these  seas  who 
have  liecome  fairly  Hinduized.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  1818  it  was  found  by  sir  Stamford 
Raffles  to  be  an  island  covered  with  primeval  forests,  sheltering  in  lis  creeks  and  rivers 
only  a  few  miserable  flshcmicn  and  pirates.  It  seems  to  have  been  unclaimed  by  any 
power  until  1811,  when  the  sullan  of  Jahore  formnlly  annexed  It  to  his  territories.  The 
commanding  posilion  of  Singapore,  in  the  very  center  ot  the  highway  leading  from 
Brilish  India  to  China,  led  sir  Stamford  Ratfies  to  mark  it  out  as  Ihe  silc  of  the  first  free 
port  in  the  Malayan  seas;  and  in  1619  the  British  fiag  was  hoisted  on  the  new  settlement; 
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although  it  WM  not  lill  1834  that  Mr.  Crawford  concluded  a,  HaliBfactorr  treaty  witli  the 
Milton  of  Jahore,  whereby  the  island  of  Siugapore,  and  all  the  islands  withfn  10  m.  of  Its 
shore,  were  given  up  in  full  sovereignty  to  the  East  India  company,  on  condition  of  a 
consid«iable  yearly  payment.  Since  then  the  prosperity  of  Singapore  has  been  almost 
without  a  panllel.  Its  position  as  no  entrepAt  for  the  trade  of  the  Malayan  nrchipelHso, 
the  Eastern  Penlnsola  and  China,  and  the  wise  policy  that  placed  the  commerce  of  the 
new  port  on  an  entirely  unfettered  footing,  rapidly  established  a  flourishing  trade.  In 
1^8  the  imports  amounted  to  £1,200,000;  the  eiports  to  £920,000.  In  the  year  endlnfc 
April  30,  1HU5,  the  value  of  the  importa  was  133,000,000;  the  exports  the  Mme,  being 
full;  double  the  amounts  In  1854-55.  In  1880  the  Imports  were  tl5a,19S,0ei;  the  ex- 
ports, »133,219,281. 

Notwithstanding  the  opening-up  of  more  direct  communications  with  Europe  of 
many  ot  the  marlceU  in  China,  Cochln-Chiua,  and  Siam,  formerly  largely  supplied  by 
traders  from  Singapore,  the  commerce  has  Increased,  and  In  18S6  the  value  of  imports 
was  $157,968,820,  and  of  exports  1136,126,348.  The  local  trade  and  the  expotfs  to  the 
British  colonies  at  the  same  time  showed  an  Increase.  Tlie  splendid  harbor  of  S.  U 
well  sheltered  and  of  easy  access,  and  IjioE  aa  it  does  at  the  converging  points  of  tha 
great  trade  routes  of  the  East,  is  visited  by  a  large  number  of  vessels.  A  savings-bank  was 
established  at  S.  In  1877,  and  Is  now  mauagM  by  a  secretary  Immediately  under  tbe 
_ .._  ....  _     .... ......._..  ^_,  .  _.  .  Ml  be  delivered  in  8.  twenty- 


cotouial  treasurer.  Under  tbe  new  postal  contract,  letters  can  be  delivered  in  8.  twenty- 
eight  days  after  their  leaving  England.  Singapore  is  a  free  port ;  all  commodities  are  en- 
tirely free  from  duties.     The  Chinese  control  the  trade  in  spirits  and  opium. 

The  chief  articles  of  export  to  Europe  and  North  America  are  gambler,  tin,  sago, 
—  '~ca,  black  and  whit«  pepper,  tortoise-shell,  sugar,  buftalo  hides,  Tndia-rubber,  gum. 


Of  these,  only  gambler,  saeo,  and  nutmegs  are  produced  on  the  Island  to  any  Important 
extent,  all  the  other  articles  being  imported,  chiefly  by  natives,  from  other  quarters. 
From  Europe  large  Imports  are  received  of  cotton  manufactures,  metals,  hardware, 


earthenware,  arms  and  ammunition,  opium,  rice,  tea,  coffee,  cigars  and  tin.  Latge 
fleets  of  prahua  are  wafted  by  the  southerly  monsoon  toward  this  great  center  oE  trade, 
laden  with  the  numerous  products  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  to  return  again  laden  with 


the  manufactures  of  Europe.  In  1S76,  2149  vessels,  of  1,4S4,680  tons,  entered  the  port; 
and  2182,  of  1,428,902  tons,  cleared.  In  1880,  2120  vessels,  of  l,<i93,09tt  tons,  entered  at 
Singapore;  1728  steamers,  of  l,.teB,913  tons,  deared— besides  4057  coasting  craft  entered 
and  4604  cleared.  In  1893, 44S5  ships,  of  8,519,063  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  In 
1880  the  local  revenue  of  Singapore  was  f278,476,  the  expenditure  being  $288,686.  In 
1SB5  Singapore  paid  |2, 200,6^  towards  the  revenue  of  the  colonv.  Education  Is  being 
steadllv  advanced  In  Singapore  and  a  lealous  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Eurasians  to  learn 
English  is  now  observable. 

By  act  of  1896,  tbe  silver  Mexican  dollar,  weighing  417.74  grains,  and  .9027  fine, 
was  made  the  ntandard  coin.  Tbe  Chinese  pecti^  of  130}  lbs.  avoirdupole.  which  is 
divided  Into  100  catties,  is  the  standard  of  weight.  The  population  of  Singapore  Is  per- 
haps the  most  heterogeneous  In  the  world,  comprising  at  least  10  nationalities,  epealting 
different  tongues.  The  Malay,  however,  soft  and  easily  acquired.  Is  the  retxreniteA  me- 
dium of  communication  between  all  classes.  The  population,  which  Is  Increasing, 
amounted  in  I87L  to  97,111,  of  whom  (11,752  were  in  the  town  of  Singapore  and  its  envi- 
rons, 31,235  in  the  country,  and  4124  on  board  of  vessels.  According  to  the  census 
report  for  1891,  the  population  of  the  Island  was  184,.'i54,  uf  whom  6254  were  Europeaiis 
and  Americans.  The  moat  numerous  elements  in  the  popidatlon  were:  Chinese,  121,908, 
Malays,  35,992,  and  ImmlgranU  from  India,  16,035.  Of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of 
the  Island  not  a  trace  remains;  but  similar  tribes  are  still  to  be  found  in  small  numbers 
in  several  parts  of  the  peninsula.  Of  tbe  native  population,  the  Chinese  are  the  most 
useful  part;  they  form  almost  the  only  body  of  trustworthy  native  merehants,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word,  and  ore  freely  trusted  to  large  amounts  b;  European  impor- 
ters; and  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  a  commercial  l)ody,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
more  deficient  in  morality  tlian  many  European  communities.  The  laws  are  those  of 
Great  Britain,  with  some  mod iflcat Ions ;  the  court  Is  that  of  a  recorder.  The  governor 
of  tbe  Straits  settlements  (lleut.-col.  sir  C.  H.  B.  Mitchell,  Q.c.u.a.,  1896),  Is  assisted  by 
an  executive  and  legislative  council,  Singapore  is  the  seat  of  eovernment  for  the 
Straits  settlements  [q.  v.),  which,  on  April  1,  ISffl,  were  transferred  from  the  control  of 
the  Indian  government  to  that  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies. 

The  city  of  Singapore,  which  had,  In  1891. 160.000  inhabitants.  Is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river,  on  the  Singapore  side  of  the  Island,  It  Is  the  seat  of  government  for 
the  whole  of  tbe  Straits  settlements.  Its  appearance  Is  of  a  mixed  oriental  and  Euro- 
pean character;  the  streets  a«  generally  wide,  and  Itept  In  good  order.  The  European 
quarter  contains  several  hotels,  an  esplanade,  a  Gothic  cathedral,  and  mission  build- 
ings. Fort  Canning  stands  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Singapore  river,  and  on 
another  hill  la  the  governor's  palace.  Among  the  otiier  Important  features  of  the  clly 
are  the  Raffles  museum,  with  a  library,  the  tratanical  gardens,  and  the  numerous 
Buddhist  temples  of  tbe  Chinese.  There  is  an  efficient  police,  and  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  town  are  good.  The  municipal  council  consists  of  public  officers  and 
raiepayera. 

Singapore  possesses  two  fine  harbors;  one  opposite  the  town,  which,  although  little 
more  dian  an  open  roadstead,  is  a  safe  and  convenient  anchorage,  where  ships  load  and 
discharge  by  means  of  lighters;  the  oth?r  is  atraut  3  m.  w.  of  tlie  lown,  and  Is  land- 
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locked,  and  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  Tewela.  Along  its  Bliore8,extenBiTewhaim 
liave  been  erected  bj  Btcam  companlea  aod  individual  mcrcliaats;  Biid  it  is  probable  that 
wttcii  communication  by  railway  witb  Die  town  ia  established,  the  old  harbor  will  be 
little  used.  There  arc  several  fortificatioDB  cummatidhig  the  barbor  and  roads,  but  the 
iucreasing  commercial  and  political  importance  of  the  place  calla  for  a  still  stronger 
naval  ana  military  station.  Bingaporo  l^ins;  within  80  m.  of  tbe  equator,  has  little  or 
no  variety  of  seasons;  the  climate,  although  hot,  is  heaJtby;  the  temperature  ranges 
from  71°  lo92°;  rain  falls  more  or  less  on  200  days  of  the  year,  and  the  extent  of  the 
fall  is  about  87  Inches.  The  soil  of  Singapore  is  not  fertile,  although  the  climsile  is  such 
as  to  cover  it  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  vegetation.  The  nutmeg  was  at  one  lime  suc- 
cessfully cultivated,  but  most  of  the  trees  having  unaccountably  died,  this  has  been 
ftbandnaed,  and  husbandry  is  now  conOncd  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cocoa-nut,  the  pep- 
per-vine, and  gambir  plant,  and  to  the  raising  of  sugar-cane  and  vegetables  for  local  con- 
sumption. The  cursp  of  Singapore  la  the  tiger.  Turtle  are  ahnndant  on  the  shores,  and 
form  the  cheapest  animal  food  !n  the  bazars.  —  See  Thomson's  Jiramal  o/lhf.  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago; J.  Crawford's  Dictionary  of  Iht  Indian  lalatuU  and  Adjaeeat  OowUrin;  J. Cameron's 
Our  Tropical  Poautirmt  in  Malayan  India. 

8IK0EALESE  LAKQITAaE.    See  Cbtu)h. 

8IH0HAKA  iniT.     Bee  Trapa. 

8UI0IIT6,  Uie  art  of  producing  mueic  from  tbe  human  Toice,  generally,  thourii  not 
necessarily,  combined  with  speech.  The  mechanism  of  the  vocal  organs,  as  applicable 
to  singing,  has  by  soma  phyBiologiffla  been  likened  to  a  reed,  by  others  to  a  stringed 
Instrument:  in  point  of  fact,  tbe  human  voice  is  produced  by  an  apparatus  far  beyond 
either  in  complexity  of  structure. 

Tbe  extreme  limits  of  the  voice  in  respect  of  pitch  may  be  considered  to  be  from 

9' to  <jU  ;  but  the  compass  of  any_  Individual  voice  ia  limited  to  a  pcwtion 

of  Lbat  range,  and  voices 
male  voices  lie  an  octave 

the  compass  of  ordinary  bass  Tolces  being  considered  to  be  from  s^'  (o  9' , 

aad  of  tenor  from  ?'    -a —  to  (m    g  _.    For  tenor  music,  the  tenor  or  C  clef  is 

generally  used,  "Wt  -,  wtiich  has  the  advantage  of  having  the  principal  tones  vritliin 

the  staff.    When  the  treble  clef  Is  used,  the  music  is  wtitlen  an  octave  above  its  true  . 
pitch.    Female  voices  are  either  eonlraltii  (othenvise  called  alto)  or  soprano,  the  former 

extending  from  9^^=^      to  'JL-  ^— .  tha  Utt«rfrom  jL  to  3w -.  or  som& 


the  staff  Tot  g~   -.    These  are  ttie  principal  divlrions  of  vdces;  but  there  are  also 


further  subdivisions.  Intermediate  between  bass  and  tenor  is  another  male  voice, 
called  baryton;  and  intermediate  between  contralto  and  soprano,  another  female  Toice, 
exiled  }pex3o  aoprano.  The  ordinar}'  compass  of  a  voice  is  about  twelve  notes,  but  two 
oclavea  are  not  uncommon,  and  some  voices  have  reached  three.  Hadame  Cata^l  is 
said  to  have  possessed  a  voice  of  three  and  a  half  octaves  compass. 

The  notes  produced  in  singing  are  of  two  kinds,  according  as  they  proceed  from  the 
chest  voice  {voa  di  petto),  or  head  voice  (roce  di  testa)  The  chest  notes,  or  lower  regis- 
ter, proceed  naturjUly  and  readily  from  tbe  ordinary  mechanism  of  the  voice;  the  upyier 
register,  head  voice,  or  fftlsetto,  is  produced  by  a  more  or  less  forced  contraction  of  the 
cavity  from  which  the  voice  proceeds,  imparling  to  the  notes  a  fife-like  character,  gen- 
tle and  weak  ia  the  male  voice,  but  often  clear  and  soaorous  in  the  female.  It  is  only 
In  the  higher  notes  of  the  voice  that  the  falsetto  Is  used,  and  some  notes  on  the  borders 
of  the  two  registers  may  be  given  in  either.  Whore  the  two  registers  meet,  the  tones  are 
apt  to  be  hard  and  uncertain,  or  weak;  but  a  cultivated  singer  will  blend  the  head  and 
chest  voice  at  the  point  of  Junction,  so  as  to  make  tlie  break  imperceptible.    The  notes 
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of  the  btn  voice  are  given  entirely  from  the  chest.  In  the  tenor,  the  three  or  four 
npper  nolcs  belong  mostly  to  head  voice.  The  contrslto  tones  are  mostly  chest  voice, 
and  the  upper  tones  of  the  fioprano  are  bead  voice.  Tbe  alto,  wlien  sung,  as  it  oflen  ii 
in  England,  by  male  voices,  ia  principally  falsetto.      See  Voica,  SoLPBOflio, 

In  singing,  the  bead  should  be  held  erect,  and  tbe  chest  nell  expanded,  to  allow  frea 


kept  Htill.  sliKhuy  pressing  on  the  lower  teeth.     Proper  regulation  of  tbe  breath,  and 
proper  articulatioa  of  the  words,  are  also  matters  of  essential  moment. 

One  ^particular  requires  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  Ute  notation  of  songs  diSers  from 
that  of  instrumental  music  In  the  latter,  two  or  more  quavers  or  Bemiquavera  mav  be 
grouped  together  by  a  common  line;  in  aing^g,  this  can  only  be  done  when  the  whole 
gnnip  are  to  be  sung  to  one  syllable,  and  notes  belonging  to  different  ayUableB  are 
luways  written  separately.  When  notes  without  hooks,  or  notes  that  are  Dot  grouped, 
belong  to  one  syllable,  they  are  bound  together  by  a  *(tir  placed  over  them,  e.g. : 


He   Ihill  tptA.  psasi    tu  -  lo      tU      hoa tbn 

'  BDTOLZ  TAX  The  form  of  taxation  proposed  by  Hr.  Heniy  George  (q.v.),  who 
vrould  abolish  all  tazca  that  fail  on  Industry  and  economy,  and  substitute  a  single  tax 
upon  land  equal  to  its  rental  value  exclusive  of  improvements.  This  would  practically 
abolish  the  private  ownership  of  land  by  making  ii,  unprofitable,  and  substitute  owner- 
ship by  the  state.  According  to  the  advocates  of  the  theory,  Oie  application  of  the  plan 
would  simply  take  for  the  state  those  differential  gains  from  the  land  which  are  the 
result  of  natural  forces,  not  of  the  efforts  of  the  producer.  The  "  unearned  increment " 
as  represented  by  the  rental  value  of  tbe  land  would  thus  accrue  to  the  l>eneflt  of  the 
community  aa  a  whole,  not  to  the  bejiefit  o(  private  owners  as  at  present.  But  the 
actual  rental  value  includes  something  besides  this  "  unearned  increment,"  namely,  profits 
from  Improvements  made  or  paid  (or,  by  existing  owners.  The  difficuJty  of  separating 
the  economic  rent  from  these  profits  complicates  the  question  of  compensation  to  pres- 
ent owners  and  affords  one  of  the  grounds  ot  objection  to  the  plan.  In  Prograt  and 
P'lverty  Henry  Gteoige  holds  that  under  the  system  of  private  ownenhlp  of  land,  all 
a  Ivantages  from  improved  mettK)ds  of  production  are  monopolized  by  the  landowner. 
t  Hy  abolishing  their  peculiar  monopoly  he  thinks  he  would  thus  be  rendering  justice  to 
■\  tbe  otber  agents  of  production. 

BIITG  8IH0,  a  village  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. ;  on  the  Hudson  River  and  the  New 
York  Central  and  Hudson  River  railroad;  80  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  is  beautifully 
located  on  ground  rising  .TOO  feet  alrave  the  water,  at  the  widest  part  of  the  river,  and 
commands  a  magnificent  view  of  the  river,  palisades,  highlands,  and  many  points  of  his- 
torical Interest.  It  contains  the  Holbrook  and  Mount  Pleasant  military  academies, 
Sl  John's  school,  public  and  school  libraries,  national  and  savings  banks,  electric  lights 
and  street  Taitroads,  a  soldiers'  monument,  and  a  section  of  the  Croton  aqueduct,  which 
-  cpoesea  Kill  brook  by  a  atone  arch  with  a  span  of  88  feet  and  a  height  above  the  water  of 
10  feet,  and  a  second  arched  bridge  beneath  the  first  for  highway  travel.  The  industries 
of  tbe  village  include  the  manufacture  of  steam  engines,  gas  and  water  pipe,  cotton  gins, 
carriages,  sleighs,  porotis  plasten,  pills,  lime,  etc  ging  Sing  contains  many  pretty  dwell- 
ings of  New  York  business  men,  and  is  a  popular  place  of  summer  residence.  It  is  also 
the  seat  of  one  of  Che  state  prisons,  on  account  of  which  many  attempts  have  been  made 
to  have  the  name  of  the  residence  portion  changed.     Pop.  '90,  9,JJ52. 

BDnaAOlIA,  orSiNioAi.i.iA.  (anc.  Sma-Gallia).  a  city  and  sea-port  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Ancona,  and  16  m.  w.n.w.  of  the  city  of  that  name,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Misa.  Slnigaglia  is  celebrated  for  Its  annual  fair,  which  lasts  from  July  22  to 
Aug.  8,  and  which  was  formerly  one  ot  the  most  famous  in  Europe  and  still  has  consider- 
able activity.  Slnigaglia  was  founded  by  the  Seuonlan  Gauls,  and  cotonixed  by  tbe 
Romans  285  B.C.     Pop.  '81,  9062;  commune,  11,.?Q1. 

SDnsTBB,  In  heraldry,  the  left-hand  side  of  a  shield.  As  shields  are  supposed  to 
be  carried  in  front  of  the  person,  the  sinister  side  is  that  which  covers  the  bearer's  left 
side,  and  therefore  lies  to  the  spectator's  right.    See  Pornxs  of  Escutcheos. 

bIjiXiMQ  FITHD.  The  name  given  to  a  fund  set  apart  usually  by  r^ular  accretions 
for  the  ult<maCe  purpose  of  discharging  the  debt  of  a  government  or  corporation. 

BnrcpS  (Turk.  Sinui),  a  t.  ot  Asiatic  Turkey,  vilayet  of  Castamouni  on  the  southern 
side  of  a  little  promontory  running  eastward  into  the  Black  sea  (185  m.  n.e.  of  Angora). 
Sinop^,  which  Is  defended  by  some  half-rnlned  fortiflcationa,  possesses  a  dock-ywl 
and  naval  arsenal;  exports  timber,  dried  fruits,  tobacco,  ftsh,  and  skins,  and  had  a 
population,  '8fl,  of  7182  souls.  The  bay  of  Sinop^,  which  affords  the  finest  anchorage 
for  ships  along  the  whole  northern  coast  ot  Asiatic  Turkey,  was  the  scene  ot  a  bloody 
naval  engagement,  or  rather  massacre,   Nov.  80,   1858,  when  a  Turkish  squadron  of 

18  ships  was  au^*"   ' '  "^        ....-_...>...->..  ^..  ~     .        —  ..  .     . 

city  of  Slnopi,  1 


tSlet  the  Peloponoesian  war,  was  almoat  the  tnistresa  of  the  Euxlne,  numeroui  miiu 
Btili  exist,  "tnaea,  hundreds  of  Corinlliiaii  columns,  capitals,  sculptures,  inscriptions, 
and  even  statues,  built  up  iuto  the  walls  of  its  picturesque  Byzantine  fortiflcatioua" 
Binope  was  the  Inrthplace  of  Diogenes  the  cynic. 

SDT'OPLE,  in  heraldry  (q.v.),  the  same  as  vert. 

sums,  the  name  given  by  Qermun  mineraloEdsts  to  those  rocks  which  are  precipi- 
tated ia  a  crystalline  form  from  mineral  waters.  They  are  of  recent  dal«,  belonelDg  In 
fact  to  the  strata  at  present  in  course  of  formalion.  sinter  is  of  various  forma,  kidney- 
shaped,  knotted,  tuberous,  botryoidal,  tubular,  staloctitic,  sbrub-like,  or  pronged,  and 
is  occasionally  distinguished  by  its  chief  component,  as  calcareous  sinter,  nint  or  quariz 
^nler,  iron  sinter,  etc.  Calcareous  sinter,  whicli  is  a  variety  of  carbonate  of  lime,  com- 
posed of  concentric  plane  parallel  layers,  appears  under  various  forms;  it  is  deposited 
with  extraordinary  rapidity  by  many  springs,  a  peculiarity  frequently  made  use  of  lo 
obtain  the  incrustation  of  objects  with  a  coating  of  this  substance.  Quartz  sin(«r  is 
mostly  found  In  intermittent  hot  springs,  as  in  the  Qeysers  (q.v.)of  Iceland.  Iron  sinter 
occurs  in  old  mines,  and  in  coal-beds,  where  it  is  formed  from  iron  pyrites  through  the 
agency  of  the  atmosphere.  The  tubular  conglomeration  of  grains  of  sand  half-melted 
by  lightning  (btile)  is  also  known  as  blitz-sinter,  or  fulgurite  (q.v.). 

tl'JIVB  (Lat.  a  bend  or  hollow)  has  two  significations  in  anatomv,  and  one  in  surgery. 
The  cells  or  cavities  contained  in  certain  bones — as  the  frontal,  ethmoid,  sphenoid,  and 
superior  maxillary — receive  this  designation.  The  frontal  sinuses  are  two  irregular 
cavities  extending  upward  andoutward,  from  their  openings  on  each  side  of  the  nasal 
spine,  between  the  inner  and  outer  layers  of  the  skull,  and  separated  from  one  another 
by  a  thin  bony  septum.  They  give  nee  to  the  prominences  above  the  root  of  the  noae 
called  tJie  nasal  eminences.  They  are  not  developed  till  after  puberty,  and  vary  con- 
siderably in  size,  being  usually  larger  in  men  than  in  women  and  young  persons,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greater  prominence  of  tlie  superciliary  ridges  in  the  former.  When  very 
much  developed  they  give  a  receding  appearance  to  the  forehead.  They  are  larger  in 
Europeans  than  in  negroes,  and  are  very  imperfectly  developed  in  the  Australians,  whoae 
peculiar  want  of  vocal  resonance  is  apparently  diie  to  this  deflciency.  They  communi- 
cate on  each  side  with  the  upper  part  of  the  nostril  by  a  funnel-sliaped  opening,  which 
Iransmila  a  prolongation  of  mucus  membrane  to  line  their  interior.  These  cells  are 
muclj  more  highly  developed  in  certain  mammels  and  birds  than  In  man.  Prof.  Owen 
observes  that  "they  extend  backward  over  the  top  of  the  skull  Id  the  ruminant  and 
some  other  quadrupeds,  and  penetrate  the  cores  of  the  horns  in  oxen,  sheep,  and  a  few 
antelopes.  The  most  remarkable  development  of  air-cells  in  the  mammalian  class  Is  pre- 
sented by  the  elephant;  the  intellectual  physiognomy  of  this  huge  quadruped  being 
caused,  as  in  the  owl,  not  fay  the  actual  capacity  of  the  brain-case,  but  by  the  enormous 
extent  of  the  pneumatic  cellular  structure  between  the  outer  and  inner  plates  of  the 
skull."  The  sphenoidal  sinuses  are  two  large  irregular  cavities,  formed,  after  the  period 
of  childhood,  in  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  bone.  They  communicate  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  nose,  from  which  they  receive  a  layer  of  mucus  membrane.  like  the  frontal 
sinuses,  they  serve  to  lessen  the  weight  of  the  skull,  and  to  add  to  the  resonance  of  the 
voice.  The  ethmoid  sinuses  or  celts  lie  in  the  lateral  masses  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  They 
open  into  the  cavities  of  the  nosa  Their  main  use  la  to  diminish  the  weight  of  the  fore- 
mrt  of  the  skuli.  The  superior  maxillary  sinus  commonly  known  as  the  anirutn  of 
Highmora  (the  anatomist  who  first  accurately  described  it]  Is  the  largest  of  the  facial  si- 
nuses. Its  uses  are  the  same  as  thoea  oS  the  others, 'and,  like  them,  it  communicates  widk 
the  nasal  cavities. 

ThenniMM  ^fAtfcfuramaftfrare  quite  distinct  from  tbeabove  described  bony  sinuses; 
they  are  irregular  channels  for  the  transmission  of  venous  blood,  and  are  formed  la  Uic 
following  way:  the  dura  mater  consists  of  two  layers— an  outer,  belonging  to  the  skull; 
and  an  inner,  belonging  to  the  brain.  They  can  be  easily  separated  in  infancy,  but  in 
the  adult  they  are  blended  together  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent.  In  some  places, 
however,  as  beneath  the  sagittal  suture  (formed  by  the  two  parietal  bones  at  tlie  top  of 
the  head,  and  running  from  before  backward),  they  are  separated  on  cither  side  of  the 
meuial  line,  the  outer  layer  being  continued  beneath  the  bone,  and  in  contact  with  it; 
while  the  inner  one  dips  inward,  and  meeting  with  the  corresponding  layer  of  the  oppo 
ute  side,  forms  a  triangul.ir  canal  or  sinus,  which  is  strengthened  at  Uie  sides  and  angles 
by  interlacing  bands  of  fibrous  tissue.  The  sinus  whose  formation  we  have  thus 
described  is  called  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus,  and  the  other  sinuses  are  formed  in 
the  same  way.  They  are  all  lodged  in  the  intervals  between  the  great  divisions  of  the 
brain,  and  tney  are  so  constructed  "  that  their  shape  cannot  easily  be  altered  by  any 
external  pressure ;  consequently,  tlie  flow  of  blood  through  them  cannot  be  impeded  by 
the  pulsations  or  pressure  of  the  brain,  in  the  varying  positions  of  the  body.  The  tense, 
unyielding  character  of  their  walls,  moreover,  does  not  admit  of  either  collapse  or  dis- 
tension; hence,  they  must  be  equally  full  nt  all  limes,  and  must  exert  a  uniform  pressure 
on  the  brain.  "^Humphrey  On  Uis  human  SkfUton,  p.  200. 

In  surgery  the  term  linut  ia  nearly  equivalent  tafiUuCa  (q.T,). 

SlOIt,  a  smalt  t.  of  Switzerland,  capital  of  the  canton  of  Valats,  In  a  plctiireaque  situ* 
atlon  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  17  m.  e.  of  St.  Maurice  to  the  n.  of  the  Rhone. 


RO'7  Bliutpla. 

It  ii  defended  bj  wkIIh,  towen,  and  ft  ditch,  and  cooUlna  a  large  cathedra],  a  handsome 
Gothic  town-hoose,  a  Jesuits'  convent,  and  an  andent  prison.  On  the  n.  of  the  town 
la  a  lofty  rock,  divided  Into  two  peaks  by  a  deeply-cut  ravine.  On  the  hiehest  peak  la 
the  ruined  caatle  of  Tourbilion,  buiit  In  1294;  on  the  other,  the  castle  ofVaterb,  now 
used  as  a  seminary.  An  excelienC  wine,  called  Malvolsie,  is  made  here.  Slon  is  called 
Oieila*  Stdiaiomm  in  a  still  existing  inscription  in  honor  of  Augu»tuB,  to  be  seen  in  the 
cathedral;  in  the  middle  ages  It  was  named  Sedunum.     Pop.  'HO,  561S. 

nOUT,  also  Ea  SioAt  and  Osiat,  the  capital  of  upper  ^ypt,  stands  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  12'  n.  It  has  several  fine  mosques,  bazars  almost  as  w^l  fur- 
nished as  those  of  the  capital,  some  good  baths,  and  one  or  two  well-built  houses.  Slout 
manufactures  great  quantities  of  the  best  pipe-bowls.  It  is  a  railway  termlnns.  It  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor  of  upper  Egypt;  the  resort  of  the  caravans  from  Darfur 
that  come  by  the  way  of  the  great  oasis,  and  until  recently  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Rirvntian  Klav(t  trule.      Pnn.  'HS.  DI.fiTS.     Slout  In  built  nn  the  nitn  nf  l.)ip  Bn<>lsiir  Ivfnn. 


SlOirX,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Iowa,  bounded  by  Sioux  river  on  the  w.,  which  separates  It 
from  S.  Dakota,  crossed  by  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha  railroad,  and 
drained  by  Rock  river  and  Willow  creek;  768  sq.  m.;  pro.  '80,  18,870.  The  surface  is 
alightly  undulating;  the  soil  Is  fertile.     Co.  seat.  Orange  City. 

SiairX,aco.  in  n.w.  Nebraska;  2046  sq.  m.;  pop.  'SO,  2452.     Co.  seat,  Harrlaon. 

8I0UZ,  or  Dakotas,  are  a  race  or  collection  of  Indians,  inhabiting  the  Dakotas, 
Nebraska,  Wyoming,  etc.,  comprising  the  Santees,  Yanktons,  Mlnlkonges,  Brul^  SIs- 
aetons,  Unkpapas,  Ogalallabs,  Aldewakantons,  Wahpetous,  and  Teton».  When  found 
by  the  French  in  16lo,  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  they  were  called  the 
Nadowessloux,  whence  the  name  Sioux.  In  1688  Nicolas  Peirot  took  possetalon  of 
their  country  for  the  French.  In  wars  with  the  French  they  were  driven  down  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  into  the  plains  of  the  Missouri-  Their  territory  extended  from  the  Mississippi 
to  the  Black  Hills,  and  from  Devil's  lake  to  the  mouth  of  the  Big  Sioux.  The  American 
board  sent  missionaries  to  the  Wahpetous  near  fort  SnelUna  in  1836,  and  the  Methodial^ 
in  1836,  who  established  schools  and  printed  books  iu  their  language.  In  1837,  Sept.  2fl, 
the  Sioux  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands  e.  of  the  Mississippi  for  (SDO.OOO,  and 
In  1351,  tor  $3,000,000,  the  lauds  frohi  Otter  Tall  lake  through  lake  Traverse  to  the  junction 
of  the  Big  Sioux  and  the  Missouri,  comprising  85,000,000  acres,  except  a  reservation  of  200 
byl40mfieB      ""  .._....-. ......_....,....,.......       .    ... 


The  government's  neglect  to  perform  its  treaties  led  to  hostilities,  but  the 

_  .  .  .  «  defeated  by  Gen.  Harney  at  Little  Blue  Water,  Sept.  3,  lS5e,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded.  Subsequently,  their  annuities  being  withheld  and  frauds  prac- 
ticed upon  them,  they  rase  and  killed  nearly  1000  settlers.  They  were  conquerf^  by 
Ueu.  Sibley  and  Gen.  Sully;  1000  were  captured  and  39  hung.  Gold  having  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Bla-k  Hills  in  1888,  the  L'nited  States  wished  to  purchase  the  tract,  and 
induce  the  Indians  to  migrate  to  the  Indian  territory.  In  1875  Sitting  Bull,  Red  Cloud, 
and  Spotted  Tall  visited  Washington,  but  refused  to  sign  a  treaty;  nor  were  efforts  in 
Uiat  dtectlon  successful  till  1889,  when  part  of  their  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.     They  number  about  26,000.     See  Bioos,  Stephed. 

UO0Z  CITY,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Woodbury  co.,  la.;  on  the  Missouri  river,  and  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  the 
lUiDols  Central,  the  Sioux  City  and  Northern,  the  Sloui  City  and  Pacific,  the  Sioux 
City,  O'Neill,  and  Western,  and  the  Union  Paclflc  railroads;  100  miles  n.  6f  Omaha.  It 
contains  a  high  school,  Momingside  college,  city  normal  school,  college  of  medicine,  col- 
lege of  music,  kindei^arten,  several  German  Lutheran  and  Koman  Catholic  parochial 
schools,  Samaritan  and  St.  Joseph's  hospitals,  Women's  home  for  the  friendless,  boys' 
and  girls'  home,  babies'  home,  Y.  M.  C.  A..  W.  C.  T.  U.,  and  public  library.  There  are 
Riverside,  Le«ls  Island,  and  several  smaller  parks,  U.  S.  government  building,  two 
bridges  across  the  river,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  water  works  supplied 
from  driven  wells,  over  40  churches,  and  many  banks  and  periodicals.  The  U.  S.  cen- 
sus for  1800  reported  for  Sioux  cit;  106  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
«.),222,626  capital  and  3,008  peraons,  paying  (1,871,425  for  w^s  and  $10,265,190  for 
materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  $14,119,843.  The  most  Important 
indoatry  is  siaoghtering  and  meat-packing;  the  city  also  has  the  general  shops  of  several 
large  railroads,aud  one  of  the  largest  Ihiseed  oil  plants  In  the  country.     Pop.  '90,37,806. 

BIDUZ  FAIU,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Minnehaha  co.,  S.  T>.\  on  the  Sioux  river,  and  the 
Burilngton,  Cedar  Rapids  and  Northern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the  Chi- 
cago, St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  the  Great  Northern,  and  the  Illinois  Central 
railroads;  90  miles  n.  of  Sioux  City,  la.  It  U  the  seat  of  Sioux  Fails  university  (Bapt.), 
All  Saints'  school  (P.  F.),  and  a  Lutheran  normal  school;  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
bishopric  of  South  Dakota,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  bishopric  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  of 
the  Stale  school  for  deaf  mutes  and  the  State  penitentiary.  It  has  a  public  and  several 
Other  libraries,  valuable  jasper  quarries,  excellent  water-power,  and  manufactories  of 
koolen  and  linen  goods,  etc.     Pop.  '90,  10,177, 

nmSS  Is  a  tube  bent  so  that  the  two  legs  are  either  parallel,  or  Incline  at  an  acute 
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angle,  and  1b  employed  to  diair  off  Uqnids  from  tcbmIb  wUeh  it  U  not  convantent  or 
deslnble  to  move.  The  principle  of  this  lintple  and  elBclent  iDstniment  is  easj 
of  explanation:  let  ABC  (fig.)  hh  a  siphon,  witli  one  lee, 
BC,  partially  immerted  in  liquid,  and  snppoee  tbe  wbofe 
siphon  filled  with  the  same  liquid;  then  at  A  we  have  the 
prcaaure  of  the  atmotphere  acting  npward  into  the  tube  In 
oppOBltlon  to  the  preaanre  of  the  liqnjd  In  the  leg  BA;  at  C 
we  hare  the  preaaure  of  the  atmosphere  (transmitUd  tbrongh 
tbe  liquid),  and  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  the  vesEcl  out- 
side (which  balances  an  equal  height  of  lit^uid  ineide)  the  tube, 
acting  upward  into  the  tube  in  opposiuoD  to  the  pressure 
downward  of  the  liquid  in  the  leg  BC.  The  effective  prea- 
sures  inward  at  A  and  C  are,  reapectivelT,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  less  h7  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BA,  and  Uie  at- 
mospheric pressure  less  by  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  in  BD; 
and  as  ttie  latter  of  (h^  two  is  the  greater,  it  overcomes  the 
other,  forces  Uie  liquid  in  tlie  tubeout  alA,and  that  in  the  ves- 
sel into  tlie  luhe  at  C,  the  process  continuing  till  tbe  liquid  falls 
to  tlie  level  of  C  {when  air  is  admitted),  or  of  A  (when  the  two  pressures  become  equal). 
It  is  evident  from  the  above  explanation  that  when  A  is  on  or  above  the  level  of  D,  the 
surface  of  the  fluid,  there  can  be  no  flow  through  the  tube ;  also,  that  It  is  quite  immate- 
rial whether  tbe  longer  or  the  shorter  leg  be  Immeraed,  if  only  A  be  below  the  level  of 
D.  If  the  bend  of  the  siphon  be  33  ft.  for  water,  or  80  in.  for  mercurv,  above  D,  the 
pressure  at  C,  whicb  produces  the  action  of  the  siphon,  beco>nes  the'  weight  of  the 
atmOBphere.  diminished  by  an  equal  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid,  in  whi(£  case  the 
reaulnng  pressure  ia  zero,  and  there  is  nolow  throu^  the  tube.  The  fiow  increaaes  in 
rapidity  and  force  as  the  difference  of  level  between  D  and  A  increases,  and  as  the  dif- 
ference of  level  betweenD  andB  diminishes.  Many  slpbona  have  a  suction-pump  pa- 
manently  attached  to  the  end  of  the  outer  leg  for  the  purpose  of  exhausting  the  air 
inside,  .ajiother  variety  is  the  Wuriembtrg  apfi^  which  baa  two  equal  l^s,  the  extremi- 
ties of  which  are  bent  upward,  so  that  when  the  siphon  ia  once  filled  with  fluid.lt 
remains  full,  and  is  always  ready  for  uae. 

SIPHOVOS'TOIU.    See  FiBB-LoDSB. 

fXFHOVOBTOK'ATA,  a  laige  group  of  gasteropodoua  mollnsks,  of  tlie  order  peetini 

branchiata,  having  the  muntle  prolonged  into  a  siphon,  by  which  the  water  enters  tbt 
gill-chamber.  The  shell  is  spiral,  tlie  aperture  notched  or  produced  into  a  canal  in 
front,  often  much  produced.  To  this  group  belong  the  families  egpividit  (cowries,  etc), 
fMiviida,  lmeeinidi»  {whe]kB,  etc.),  mvrKtda,  Bad  tlranJiidiB.  Tliey  are  almost  all  camivo. 
lous,  and  move  about  with  considerable  activity, 

SmrT'CITIilTB,  a  genus  of  ee/iincdfrmata,  ^ving  its  name  to  a  family,  npunculaeat. 
and  (o  an  order,  tipuneuUda.  The  sipuncuiida,  although  i&nked  among  Uie  radirUa. 
and  having  the  essential  characters  of  that  division  of  tbe  animal  kingaom.  resemble 
the  anm/id^i  in  form,  general  appearance,  mo'ions.  and  liabils,  as  well  as  in  their  sofler 
covering,  which  is  leathery  and  not  calcareous,  and  in  the  absence  of  calcareous  spines. 
The  tipuneMlaeetr  have  a  retractile  proboscis,  around  the  extremity  of  whicb  is  a  circle 
of  lentacula.  and  at  the  base  of  it  the  anus.  In  the  genus  tipuncvlut  the  proboscis  is  long 
and  cylindrical,  with  a  circle  of  lentacula  near  its  extremity.  8.  Bernhardus  is  com- 
mon on  many  pails  of  tbe  British  coast,  living  at  tbe  bottom  of  the  sea,  at  a  depth  of 
from  10  to  80  wtboms,  and  occupying  as  a  habitation  the  shell  of  some  univalve  mol- 
lusk,  for  the  protection  of  its  soft  wormlikc  body.  It  secures  the  entt«nce  of  the  shell 
by  a  plaater-work  of  sand,  leaving  only  a  hole  wide  enough  for  the  protrusion  of  ita 
long  flexible  proboscis.  Other  species,  instead  of  sbeliering  themselves  in  shells, 
burrow  In  the  sand  Among  these  is  the  Edible  BtrcNCULCS  (S.  Afulu),  much  esteemed 
by  the  Chinese.     See  lilua..  Worms,  etc.,  vol.  XV. 

StB  (Fr.  aevr  and  tire,  contracted  from  mgneur;  from  Lat.  lenior,  elder),  a  term 
originally  corresponding  lo  d/munui  in  Latin,  and  which  haa  come,  when  appended  to 
the  Christian  name  and  surname,  to  be  the  distinctive  mark  of  knighthood.  It  was  at 
one  time  the  practice  to  use  the  same  title  in  addressing  the  clergy,  a  familiar  instance 
being  sir  Hugh  Evans  in  the  Merry  Winei  of  Windtor.  To  so  great  an  extent  did  this 
usage  obtain,  that  a  "air  John"  came  to  be  a  common  sobriquet  for  a  priest.  "  Bir" 
was  here  a  translation  of  dmrun'm,  the  term  Used  for  a  bachelor  of  arts,  originally  in 
contradistinction  from  the  vuigutter,  or  master  of  arts,  but  eventually  extended  to  the 
clergy  without  distinction.  Used  along  with  the  Christian  name  and  surname,  "sir"  is 
now  applied  exclusively  to  knighta  and  baronets.  Btonding  alone,  it  is  a  common  com- 
plimenlary  mode  of  address  used  without  much  oonsideration  of  rank  or  social  statusL 
"  Sire"  ia  another  form  of  the  same  monosyllable,  wUch  hot  been  adopted  fnKU  FmiM 
OS  a  mode  of  addressing  royalty. 

Snt-DA'BIA.    See  Jaxartes. 
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UBXF,  a  gODoa  of  perennlbranchlftte  batnchia,  of  eel-Hke  fonn,  but  haviiig  two 
buikII  weak  limbs  on  the  fore  part  of  the  body.  Each  foot  has  four  to«B.  There  b  no 
TMtlge  o[  a  hinder  pair  of  feet,  nor  of  a  pelvis.  The  vertebne  are  numerouB,  and  each 
of  the  vertebra  of  the  body  carries  a  pair  of  sbort  ribs.  The  vertebne  of  the  tall  are 
compreeaed,  and  gradualty  dimlaish  Id  size  to  tta  tip.  The  head  Is  flattened,  the  mouth 
not  deeply  cleft,  the  muzzle  blunt,  the  eyes  very  small,  the  oars  concealeil.  The  teelh 
are  small;  the  lower  jaw  U  furnished  with  tbem  all  round;  there  are  none  on  the  upper 
jaw,  but  two  rows  on  each  side  of  the  palate.  On  each  side  of  the  neck  arc  three  ^lls, 
each  consisting  of  a  short  fleshy  stalk,  supporting  a  beautiful  fringe-like  tuft,  and  water 
iMssea  from  the  mouth  to  the  gills  through  openiags  as  in  fishes.  But  the  siren  has  also 
lungs,  which  are  long  bags,  one  on  each  side,  beginning  behind  the  heart,  and  extending 
almost  the  whole  length  of  the  abdomen.  The  blood  disks  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  uze,  exceeding  even  those  of  the  proteus.  The  sirens  Inhabit  the  swamps  of  the 
Csroliuas  and  other  southern  parts  of  North  America.  Tbey  live  chiefly  in  the  mud, 
but  sometimes  are  to  be  seen  swimmiug  iu  the  water,  and  even  make  excursions  on 
moist  ground.  They  feed  on  worms  and  insects.  8.  laeertinaatovB  to  the  length 
of  about  8  fe«t.  Ita  color  is  blackish.  The  tail  is  compressed.  The  other  species  ara 
•mailer. 

nsiCIE,  an  Instrument  for  the  production  of  musical  sounds  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
enable  us  to  discover  their  ultimate  nature.  In  the  simplest  form  of  sirine  a  vime  con- 
sistius  of  four  equal  plates,  attached  to  a  delicately  supported  ssle.  is  so  fixed  in  a 
mclariube  as  to  close  it  almost  completely  (with  the  help  of  stops),  when  either  pair  of 
plates  is  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  tube.  When  air  is  forced  from  a  bellows 
througfa  B  pipe,  it  elves  the  vane  a  rotation,  and  thus  produces  a  current  which  is  Inler 
nipted  four  times  in  each  revolution.  In  otberwords,  four  times  in  each  revolution  the 
air  escapes  freely,  giving  rise  to  a  sound.  White  the  vane  revolves  slowly,  the  ear  dis- 
tinguishes these  successive  puffs;  but  when  the  revolutions  are  more  numerous  than 
t^ut  five  per  second,  the  succeasive  pufCs  cannot  be  dislinKuished,  and  the  recurrent 
aounds  are  merged  into  a  uniform  note,  whose  pitch  rises  (i.e.,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  shrill)  the  faster  the  vane  revolves.  Such  an  instrument  works  well  when  driven 
by  water  instead  of  sir.  What  it  shows  is,  that  musical  sounds  consist  of  the  repetition, 
at  equal  very  small  intervals  of  time,  of  some  deSniie  noise.  By_  turning  (he  vane 
by  means  of  a  train  of  wheels,  so  as  to  give  it  a  definite  rate  of  rotation,  the  number  of 
•uch  repetitions  per  second,  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  given  musical  nolo,  may 
be  measured. 

But  the  sir6ne  of  Cagniard  de  la  Tour  is  miich  more  valuable  for  such  a  purpose,  as 
it  counts' for  itself  the  number  of  repetitions  per  second.  In  principle.  It  Is  identical 
with  the  simpler  Instrument  just  described;  but  the  details  of  its  construction  are  differ- 
ent. It  cousists  essentially  of  two  circular  disks,  the  upper  of  which  ia  free  to  revolve 
■o  as  almost  to  touch  the  lower.  In  each  a  series  of  holes  is  cut,  arraoged  at  equal  dis- 
tances in  a  circle  about  its  axis.  Through  the  holes  in  the  lower  (fixed)  plate,  streams 
of  air  are  admitted  from  a  bellows,  and  pass  through  the  corresponding  holes  in  the 
upper  (movable)  plate,  when  the  pairs  of  holes  are  superposed;  but  are  checked  when 
the  upper  plate  is  turned  a  little,  readmitted  when  the  plate  turns  a  little  further,  and  so 
on.  The  boles  are  pierced  cdUguels  through  the  upper  plate,  so  that  the  issuing  stream 
makes  it  turn  about  its  axis.  Tlie  sounds  given  by  this  instrument  are  exceedingly  pure 
(see  Socnd),  like  those  of  the  fliile  or  tuning-fork.  The  axis  of  the  upper  plate  carries 
an  endless  screw,  which  turns  a  light  train  of  wheels  (with  dials)  resembling  that  of  a 
gas  meter,  so  that  when,  by  proper  adjustment  of  the  pressure  In  the  bellows,  the  icstra- 
inent  gives  steadilysome  definite  note,  wc  may  observe  tlie  number  of  turns  in  anynum- 
ber  ofminutes  by  watch.  The  number  of  puffs  is  obviously  to  be  found  from  tliis  by 
multiplymg  by  the  number  of  holes  in  the  plate,  since  during  one  turu  any  hole  In  llie 
upper  piate  has  been  opposite  each  of  those  in  the  lower  plate  in  succession.  Thus 
we  flna  the  number  of  puffs  per  second  necessary  to  the  formation  of  any  given  musical 

More  complex  forms,  such  as  Helmholtz's  double  sirine,  have  been  devised  for  more 
recondite  brancbes  of  the  science.    See  BotmD ;  also  lUus.,  ttoORD,  fig.  15. 


n'UWR(Qr.  miTiaa,  the  "entanglers."  probably  from  «eAu,  "acord"or  "etring") 
flgiire  in  Greek  mythology  as  young  maidens,  who  eat  on  the  shores  of  a  certain  Island 
or  promontory  near  th#  south -western  coast  of  Italy,  and  sang  with  bewitching  sweetness 
BOngs  that  allured  the  passing  sailor  to  draw  near,  but  only  to  meet  with  deaUi.  Homer 
■peaks  of  them  in  the  plural,  but  does  not  specify  their  number;  later  writers  mention 
two  and  three  by  nunc,  and  assigned  them  various  genealogies.  Their  tenure  of  life 
^rm  dniendent  on  the  succeBsf  ul  exercise  of  their  charms.  If  any  seamen  could  resist 
tbe  enlloetneiits  of  tbdr  magio  music,  they  were  doomed,  but  Ulvsaes  or  the  Argonauta 
alone  eucceoded  in  doing  so.  It  is  related  by  Homer,  in  the  Odyuq/.  that  when  the 
former  in  the  course  of  hia  wanderings  approached  their  perilous  home,  he,  by  the 
■drioe  of  the  sorceress  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  and  lashed 
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himeelf  to  a  matt,  until  he  tud  s&iled  out  of  hearing  of  the  fatal  bod^.  Othets  eij  tb*l 
It  was  the  Argonaut*  who  got  safely  past,  owing  to  the  superior  eQchaatinent  of 
Orpheus's  singing,  whereupon  the  sirene  threw  themselves  Into  the  sea,  and  were  iran^ 
formed  into  rocks.  The  Latin  poeti  give  litem  wings,  and  in  works  of  art  they  are 
often  represented  as  birds  with  the  facea  of  vlrrina,  and  are  provided  with  musical 
inatriiineuta.  There  ia  obviouslj  a  close  resemblance  between  the  mermaid  (q.T.)  of 
northern  mythology,  and  these  Qraco-Mediterranaan  sirens.  The  Loreley  of  the  Rniiw  is 
only  a  river-siren,  though  a  more  exquUil«  eucluujtresB  than  ever  Greek  fancy  con- 
ceived. 

BISISAQDK.    See  BKSisAauR. 

antl-FUL,  a  t.  of  Afghan  Turkistan,  49  m.  a.w.  from  Balkh,  in  lat.  86*  21'  Q.,  and 
long.  66°  2S'  e.,  on  a  river  which  loses  itself  without  reaching  the  Jihoon. 

UB'IUS,  otherwise  called  canieula,  or  the  dog-itar,  is  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
the  brightest  in  the  heavens,  and  is  situated  in  the  conslellalioa  of  cania  motor,  or  tbe 
"great  dog."  It  is  about  133  bilUons  of  miles  distant  from  tlie  earth.  See  Stabs.  It 
has  long  been  known  to  possess  a  "proper  motion"  (i.e.,  an  independent  progressive 
motion),  which  was  for  a  time  believed  to  be  in  a  straight  hne,  but  liiis  noiv  been  sbown 
to  consist  of  an  undulatoiy  proereaHive  motion  on  each  side  of  a  middle  lii-o.  This 
motion  was  investigated  by  Prof.  Peters  of  the  Pulkowa  observatory,  Russia,  on  Ibc 
supposition  that  its  anomalous  character  was  produced  by  the  attraction  of  some  unseen 
neiglibor,  and  his  calculations  being  completed  and  verified  {on  this  supposition)  by  Mr, 
Safiurd  of  Washln^a,  the  distance  of  Sirius  from  tlic  center  of  gravity  of  holli  was 
determined  to  be  I46fi  millions  of  miles.  In  Jan.,  1862,  Hr.  Alvan  Clark  of  New  York, 
ctiancing  to  observe  Sirius  through  a  powerful  (eleacope.  detected  a  minute  star  (wincti 
had  never  before  been  observed)  situated  at  an  angular  distance  of  V  from  Sirius  reprc- 
aenting  about  1,300  millions  of  miles,  and  it  is  generally  believed  thattiiisis  llio  disturbei 
in  uueslion.  By  photometric  measurement  it  has  been  shown,  that,  supposing  the  inteoiily 
of  tije  sun's  light  for  unit  of  surface  to  equal  that  of  Sirius,  it  would  require400  suns  at  tlie 
distance  of  Sirius  to  send  us  tlie  light  which  that  star  does;  and  our  sun  at  the  diMance 
of  Sirius  would  appear  less  than  a  star  of  the  sixth  magnitude,  and  bo  invisible  to  titc 
naked  eye.  The  EgypCiaus  called  this  star  Soihis,  and  at  one  time  its  "  heliacal  rising" 
(q.v.J  was  a  sure  forerunner  of  the  rising  of  the  Nile ;  while  among  the  Romans  it  was 
considered  as  a  star  of  evil  omen,  whose  appearance  above  the  horizon  coincided  with 
(or  even  caused)  the  unhealthy  and  oppressive  beats  of  summer.  Hence  the  origin  of 
the  various  superstitions  regarding  the  dog  days  (q.v.),  many  of  whicli  are  still  current 
— The  term  "dog  star"  was  also  applied  to  PnJcyon,  a  bright  star  in  canw  minor,  whose 
heliacal  rising  differs  only  by  a  few  days  from  that  of  Sirius. 

aiBOG'CO.    See  SmooK. 

SISCO,  a  common  name  for  sereral  species  of  small  flahes  of  the  genua  arffifrotamni, 
inhabiting  the  northern  lakes  of  the  United  States.     They  resemble  thebcrriasBinfomi; 


lower  jaw  longest,  short  intermaxillary  bones.     They  rarely  attain  a  pound  Id  weight 

.     .  .    -,  .      ..... —  J  ._  _!,....  ■;  lakes.generally  tnliahlting  sboaler  waters,  while 

re  of  lake  Michigan,  from  80  to  70  fathoms  be- 


A.  dapeiformii  \b  found  In  all  the  great  lakes,  generally  tnliablting  sboaler  waters,  w 


dunng  tbo  breeding  sessou,  as  ts  commonly  the  case  with  the  family.  Tola  species  it 
characteristic  of  lake  Superior,  but  is  found  In  the  deep  water  of  the  other  great  lakes- 
It  is  said  to  have  been  first  scientifically  noticed  bv  Prof.  L.  Agassiz,  in  1850.  Its  aver 
age  weight  Is  about  four  and  a  half  pounds,  maximum  eight  pounds.  The  color  of  the 
flesh  resembles  that  of  the  great  lake  trout,  as  well  as  Its  texture,  Itla  very  much  valued. 
particularly  for  salting  and  packing.  It  spawns  In  August  and  September,  in  deep 
water,  never  ascending  the  rivers 

BUKDT.    See  Abesdettne. 

ns'KlTOir,  a  CO.  In  n.  California,  adjoining  Oregon ;  drained  by  the  Klamath  river 
and  its  branches;  6680 sq.m,;  pop.  W,  13,168,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  Chinese. 
Before  1874  the  countv  Included  part  of  what  is  now  Hodoc  counly.  The  surface  a 
mountainous,  mount  Shasta,  the  highest  peak,  being  14.442  ft.  high.  There  are  some 
fertile  valleys,  where  wheat,  oats,  butler,  wool,  bay,  and  cattle  are  staples.  Co.  seat, 
Yreka.  ^  . 

SUMOHHI,  Jean  Ctutuj:s  Leonard  de.  a  distinguished  historian  of  Italian  descent, 
was  born  at  Geneva  on  May  9,  1773.  Ho  received  his  education  as  a  boy  at  the  "  col- 
lege" or  biKh  school  of  his  native  town.  At  the  due  age  he  was  removed  to  the  audi- 
toire,  or  university.  Before  he  had  completed  bis  education,  the  pecuniary  reverses  of 
his  father  made  it  necessary  for  SismoudI  to  do  something  for  his  own  maintenance,  for 
which  purpose  be  entered  the  Gouatiag  bouse  of  the  eminent  firm  of  Eynard  A  Co.  of 
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a  have  been  to  bim,  lie  applied  himselC  to 

„..j      „ i  thoroughly  good  clerk,  and  in  at 

he  acknowledged  that  the  practical  training  had  been  of  incalculable  benefit  t 
The  French  revolution  sent  Siemondi  back  to  Geneva,  but  the  Btonn  following,  he  took 
refuge  In  England,  along  with  his  family.  Uome-sickness  soon  sent  ttiem  back  to 
Oeneva,  hut  the  continuance  of  political  trouble  made  it  imposaible  to  remain  theie 
long.  In  1795  thev  bought  a  small  farm  near  Pescia,  in  Tuscaqy,  where  their  narrow 
circumstances  rendered  it  necesaaiy  for  Sismondi  almost  literally  to  put  hi£  hand  to  the 
plow.  He  liad  now,  however,  leisure  for  literature.  In  1708  he  began  to  collect 
juaterials  for  his  Ilittory  of  the  Italian  RepuNiei.  In  1808  appeared  a  work  on  political 
Wonouiy,  De  la  liidiette  Commerctale,  In  which  he  writes  like  a  decided  follower  ot 
Adam  Smith,  though  at  a  later  period,  in  his  Nouveaux  Prinapa  d'EconomU  Folitiqut 
<1819),  he  abandoned  the  wiser  views  of  liis  youth.  In  consequence,  a  profeseorehip  in 
this  science  waa  in  the  same  year  offered  to  him  in  the  university  of  Wilna,  which  lie 
declined.  It  was  in  history,  however,  that  his  literary  forte  lay.  The  16  vols,  of  his 
IiUloire  des  BepuHigwt  Itaiidnnet,  published  between  IBOT  and  1618,  placed  him  in  the 
flnit  rank  amone  contemporary  historians,  and  brought  him  praise  from  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  m  France  and  Qermany.  The  cventa  of  the  hundred  dajs  occasioned 
one  of  the  most  memorable  passnges  in  the  life  of  Bismondi — his  interview  with  Napoleon. 
In  18!8  appeared  his  £i«CTTiftjreduifiai(fei'ffu?y5pe("  Literature  of  the  South  of  Europe," 
Eng.  bv  Roscoe,  frequently  reprinted).  In  1816  he  began  his  best  and  greatest 
work,  the  lUMoire  de*  Frav^ait,  with  which  lie  was  occupied  until  his  death.  On  April 
19,  of  the  same  year  be  married  Miss  Allen,  an  Engli^  lady,  whom  he  had  previously 
ini't  in  Italy.  This  marriage  was  followed  by  many  happy  years,  during  which  Sia- 
mondi  resided  at  Geneva,  making  frequent  visits  1o  Pescia  and  England.  His  latter 
days  were,  however,  darkened  by  the  troubles  of  his  native  city,  In  whose  politics  he 
took  a  keen  interest.  He  died  June  25.  1842.  Siemondi  has  contributed  more  to  bis- 
toricnl  literature  than  any  other  writer  of  his  time,  and  the  labor  which  ho  bestowed  on 
bis  works  has  never  been  surpassed.  "  Nine  times,"  be  says,  "  have  I  traversed  Italy, 
and  I  have  visited  every  placelwhicli  has  been  the  scene  of  any  great  historical  event." 
For  twenty  years  he  worked  habitually  eight  hours  a  day.  Both  aa  a  worker  and  as  a 
thinker  be  was  tlioroughlv  conscientious.  His  mind  was  to  the  last  open  to  truth; 
neither  fettered  by  prejudice  nor  blinded  by  self-conceit.  At  the  same  lime,  no  one 
has  Burpaaaed  him  in  tenacity  of  purpose,  nor  in  energy  in  following  it  out.  His  feel- 
ings oil  religious  questions  were  especially  intense.  Having  on  one  occasion  heard  a 
BermOQ  in  an  Eneliah  church  on  eternal  punishment,  he  TOwed  never  again  to  enter 
another  church  holding  the  s^ne  creed]  and  "  never  to  contribute  to  spread  what  the 
English  call  their  reformation;  for  by  Its  side  Romanism  is  a  religion  of  mercy  and 
peace."  Hie  private  character  was  singularly  amiable  and  benevolent.  His  wliole 
career  is  a  noble  one,  full  of  interest  and  inslTuctioc.— See  Quarterly  RevKK.  Sept.  1843; 
y  ie  tt  Iraraux  de  Sigmondi (FKna,  1845);  see  also  bis  correspondence  with  Hlle.  de  St. 
Aulaire  (Paris,  166S);  and  his  Lettrei  InidUet  d  Madame  ^Alban.y  (1864). 

aiBIEILHOODS,  In  tlie  Roman  Catholic  church,  began  In  the  4th  century.  Slowly  at 
first,  but  with  great  and  rapid  Increase  In  the  I7th  and  18th  centuriea,  they  became  therigbt 
arms  of  charity,  and  at  last  organized  bulwarks  for  the  preservation  and  propagation  oC 
the  church  faith  by  asstiming  fie  education  of  children,  and  prls  especially,  of  flie  poor. 
French  autboiitics  classify  them  into  con  tempi  iit  I  ve  and  active:  the  former  devoted  to 
religions  routines,  partly  of  study,  of  worship  of  saints,  and  of  such  penances  and  morti- 
fications  of  the  flesii  as  the  barbarous  ideas  of  the  times  required ;  the  latter,  though  less 
bcneflcent  than  they  have  since  become,  were  to  some  extent  devoted  to  useful  works  in 
nnrmw  solieres.  The  organiiations  called  active,  occupied  with  good  works  rather  than 
I,  served  in  the  hospitals  which  were  established  In  tne  middle  ages  by  the 


devoted  themselves  to  the  work.  Convent  life  during  many  centuries  was  a  faaiiionable 
refuge  for  maidens  and  matrons,  especially  in  France,  whose  misfortunes  had  deprived 
life  of  its  common  hopes,  and  to  whom  religious  seclusion  offered  peace,  quiet,  the  satis- 
faction of  doing  good,  the  hope  of  future  reward,  and,  to  a  few,  headship  and  authority. 
Tlie  sisterhood  devoted  to  outside  beneficence  were  but  a  small  part  of  these  vast  con 
vent  establishments,  but  have  continued  to  multiply,  while  the  purely  devotional  orders 
are  becoming  extinct. 

Down  to  1840  the  church  had  conferred  its  sanction  upon  164  distinct  organlzalions 
ofsislers.  Previous  lo  a.d.  1500  tliere  were  34  orders  founded  on  the  contemplative 
system  and  17  active;  1600-1600.  10  contemplative  to  13  active;  1600-1700,  54  active 
and  la  contemplative;  and  1700-1840,  40  active  and  not  one  other.  Since  1840  a  con- 
siderable num!>er  of  the  most  efficient  of  these  active  orders  have  ori^nated,  outside  of 
the  church  or  its  convents,  which  have  received  sanction  and  ordination  after  their  use- 
fulness had  been  well  established.  The  following  chronological  list  is  only  of  those 
Institutions  of  sisters  whoae  mUsion  was  in  part  of  beneficence  outside  of  codvcdi 
Walls: 


;,Goot^lc 


8I*t«F  Ditrs. 


a  RouK  OAtaouo  Owtmom  dowk  to  ISA 


Name  of  Order. 


leSLFauI. 
HStelDleiL 


St.  Ellubetb  of  HangWT. 


FlUeedeHuthe. 
OcokBoit  fc  Milan. 
Sisura  AnKsllqueB. 
Dranllneaas  Paris. 

OollestiBM. 

CapudneL 

JesuttesHa. 

Bt.  Bridget. 

AaguayEgB  d» 

IMmeuea. 

Bare-rooted  Ausiutlilea. 

PurlAcalloii. 

Uraullnw  of  Soma. 

Visitation. 

CcnigT^aClan  de  Notze  t 

UnnillQM  of  '  "*"" 


OompaKDio  de  Notre  Dame. 

Urvi^nea  do  LyooB. 

Sceun  de  la  Doctrine  Crttlsine. 

XTrBuUnea  de  TuUe. 

AusuiUDe 

Maaolenel;..-. 

Ursullnes  de  DIJc 

HOBpllaliereaoC 

UraullDea  of  Follgno. 
FreeeDtatioD—  Urnillntt. 
Motre  Dame  de  Charlie. 
Notn  Dame  de  Refuse. 
CoTUTteatlon  de  la  Croix. 
St.  Vincent  de  ?aul  Blaten. 
CongrfigntloD  de  la  MladrlcOTde  de  3tm 
Flllea  de  la  Provldenoe  et  de  TUnlon  I 

Pr«eeutatloD. 


HOBpllali^M  of  Loche*. 


Name  of  Order. 


a<Bim  de  St.  A«nea. 

Scnira  de  St.  Joaepb  an  Pvj. 

Bu  Joeepb  Biatera. 

FUlei  de  Bt.  Chariea  BorromeOv 

Prortdecoe  de  Dleu. 

Alexis  de  Umosee, 

de  Yllleneinek 


Damee  de  Bt  Crr-tdueattanat. 
" — "all«re  de  DOon. 

de  I'Eoals  CMUeuie. 


Piliee  du  Bon  Pasteur, 


TleraQj 


Rika  aria"  Sainte  Trtnitfi. 

Flllea  de  la  Bageme. 

KUtes  du  Bob  gaureur. 

Sreun  de  CharftA  de  Jaurllle. 

HospltolMre  d'E>nemont. 

Boaun  de  la  ProrldEncs. 

HoBpluIlIWe  St.  Koch  Uoioeec. 

Soeuradu  Saint  Saorement  de  Uajon. 

ITreullne  de  Chanuigea. 

Sceun  de  SI  Andr«. 

Damee  de  St.  Sophie. 

SoBura  de  rSobnce  de  Jtei  et  de  TIatle. 


rs  de  la  ProTldenoe  d< 


FeUtea  Sveun  dee  PauT 


PerBODHwho  have  noi  been  through  the  great  hospitals  ot  Europe  are  unaware  of  the 
extent  of  the  work  of  the  sisterhoods.  When  these  hospitals  were  under  the  goverDmeot 
of  the  church  instead  of  the  state,  the  mothers-superior  of  the  siBtera  of  one  order  or 
another  were  supreme  managers  of  the  worlt  and  attendance  on  the  patients.  The  Ursu- 
lines  have  been  longest  and  most  widely  known  in  this  labor;  established  in  1587  by  Angela 
de  Brescia,  both  in  Milan  and  in  Paris,  with  the  intention  that  the  sisters  should  not  be 
recluses,  but  live  in  their  own  homes  and  go  out  to  do  Ihe  work  which  the  superior  of 
the  order  should  point  out.  But  it  was  found  that  greater  efficiency  could  be  attained 
by  associating  in  a  community,  and  the  order  mergM  into  the  convent  system.  Thft 
founder  inserted  in  the  rules  of  the  order  that  its  members  should  be  free  to  act  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  age,  and  that  the  slaters  should  be  free  to  so  far  live  among  oUicr« 
as  to  enable  them  openlyto  seek  out  the  afflicted  and  to  perform  any  act  of  charity  which 
they  could  And  to  do.  They  now  labor  in  nearly  every  civiliMd  country  in  the  world, 
but  are  subject  to  the  government  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  Sistera  of  St 
Vincent  de  Paul,  lees  ancient,  equally  renowned  for  their  devotion  and  self -abnegation, 
were  organized  by  a  priest  of  Ihatnameand  formed  their  first  community  in  Paris  in  1S33, 
and  Bystematb^d  lie  education  of  their  number  to  specific  labors  according  to  individual 
fitness.  No  external  signs  of  devotees  were  required,  and  no  vows  for  more  than  a  year. 
Though  organized  by  a  priest,  he  seemed  to  guard  it  against  absorption  into  church  con- 
trol, and  abolished  the  system  of  requiring  applicants  to  ho«pitals  to  confess  before  being 
admitted.  Throughout  Europe,  but  far  more  in  France  than  elsewhere,  the  ladles  per- 
fected the  means  ot  utiliiing  the  latent  benevolence  around  them,  and  educated  to  the 
work  poor  girls  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  to  it.  Christ's  hospital,  in  London,  was 
committed  to  their  charge  in  1848.  and  in  1962  tliey  went  in  numbers  from  Paris  to  War- 
saw during  a  plague  in  that  city.    All  the  operations  of  housekeeping,  as  well  as  niiia- 


)ylc 


EQQ  Blstsr  Dora. 

OOO  BUuii&la. 

iDg  aod  Itgbt  surgicftl  work,  wen  practiced,  in  order  to  perfect  their  membms  for  evBiy 
service  iliat  could  be  rendered.  In  1789  the  order  had  426  tiouses  in  France.  Thej  were 
Beriously  crippled  and  interfered  with  by  the  turbulent  refonna  of  tlie  fntnch  revolu- 
tion, which,  iQ  euppreesing  all  monastic  and  coitTentual  eatabliahmeaie  and  conflscatiiv 
their  property,  deprived  the  slaters  of  their  communal  homee,  notwithstanding  their 
communities  were  excepted  in  the  decrees  of  Buppregaion.  In  1801  Napoleon  cave  a  new 
civil  legal  chnrftcter  to  the  order  by  a  decree  of  Uie  minifiCcr  of  ibe  inlerioi ;  Bmca  whicli 
time  th^re  bos  been  no  check  to  Ibeir  extension.  Like  members  of  similar  orders  Ibey  are 
now  known  Hiniply  A3  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  order  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  In  1606  at-Emmettsburs,  Hd.,  by  Mrs.  SeCon.  of  New  York,  but  seems  to  have 
be«n  more  devotional  than  active  in  its  work  there.  In  1814  a  branch  opened  In  Phila- 
delphia to  condifct  an  orphan  asylum  for  children  orphaned  by  the  yellow-fever  peatl- 
lance.  Tlie^  may  be  found  in  nearly  all  our  cities.  North  France  seems  a  perennial 
spring  of  similnr  organizations,  nearly  always  originating  with  poor  girls  or  women 
whoau  zunl  and  will  to  do  good  attract  a  cluster  of  similar  spirits  to  form  new  organi- 
zations with  some  feature  peculiar  to  the  needs  around  them.  The  Sisters  of  the  Qood 
Saviour,  founded  by  two  poor  girls  at  Caen,  Normandy,  in  1720,  while  similar  in  their 
Qrst  work  to  the  preceding,  took  also  a  specisl  interest  iu  the  insane,  and  in  1817-18  were 
charged  by  the  French  government  with  the  care  of  insane  women  and  afterward  of 
men.  They  have  become  specialists  in  thai  charity,  and  in  the  care  and  education  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  in  France.  In  1874  the  Caen  house  of  800  sisteni  had  charge  of  1000 
insane  persons.  In  Montreal  and  Quebec  a  similar  work  has  been  committed  to  the  Sis- 
ters of  Providence.  Tiie  most  remarkable  recent  organiaitloD  of  Sisters  of  Charity  Is 
the  one  called  "  The  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,"  originated  at  St.  Servan,  a  village  on 
the  n.  coast  of  Brittany,  under  the  guidance  of  a  village  oriest,  LePailteur,  Harie  Augus- 
tine, and  a  few  poorest-of-ttae  poor  sewing-girls  and  old  women.  They  formed  prac- 
tically a  tiand  of  beggars,  but  so  thorough  in  their  self-abnegation  to  help  others,  so  quiet 
and  unobtrusively  bent  on  doing  good,  that  by  1843  they  had  attracted  to  their  work  the 
full  sympathy  of  the  community  around  them,  and  a  wide  fame.  They  were  then  organ- 
ized into  an  order  under  tile  church,  with  the  above  name,  and  their  organlzaUon  In  many 
cities  has  become  the  almoner  of  the  people  always  willing  to  give  of  their  abundancs 


rather  than  of  their  lime  when  sure  that  Uie  gift  will  reach  the  needy.    Their  special^ 

' ■■ ■- ■'  —■'  — "-- "-',Q  in  hospital  service,  and  they  make  their 

ch  they  alleviate.   They  now  nave  branch 
houses  In  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an  alien  soil  to  Ibe  women  who  have  been  so  useful 


ingly  to  its  active  and  laborious  work;  tbose  residing  with  the  community  togiv 
MlstADce  while  living  a  calm  religious  life:  and  married  or  single  wmien In 


is  nther  among  the  aged  and  suffering  poor  thaa  in  hospital  service,  and  they  ma 
homes  in  the  midst  of  the  waut  and  squalor  which  they  alleviate.  They  now  nave 
houses  In  the  United  States,  but  it  is  an  all  "'  '     "-    " 

In  France,  and  a  field  less  needing  them. 

An  Anglican  order  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  was  founded  at  Devonport,  England,  1S4S. 
by  Miss  Lydia  Sellon,  who  adopted  a  garb  for  the  vocation ;  but  the  sisterB  were  bound 
by  no  vows  except  of  obedience  lo  the  superior  while  connected  with  the  organhation. 

T mposed  of  three  classes  of  workers:  those  living  in  community  and  devoted 

i ..    .    J ,  ■     .  ,     ..  ....  gnjjQof 

who  can  be  relied  on  to  give  time  to  the  work.  It  has  a  number  of  branchea  in  Kng- 
laiid.  The  sisterhood  ofSt.  John  the  Baptist  is  another  association  under  the  EngliAi 
church,  modeled  upon  the  conventual  system  rather  tlum  upon  the  more  practical 
working  molds  of  the  modem  French  Sisters  ot  Charity.  There  are  quite  a  number 
of  similar  societies  in  England,  all  established  within  the  past  80  years,  of  which  the 
Sisters  of  the  Poor,  established  in  IBOl,  is  one  of  the  most  active.  In  the  United  States 
thevoluntary  associations  of  benevolent  ladies,  acting  by  committees,  in  single  church  con- 
gregations, or  by  non-sectarian  a<<sociations,  have  an  expansion  and  efficiency  that  enatde 
th^  to  do  the  same  kind  of  work  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  except  in  hospitals  and 
asylums,  where  the  thorough  organization,  the  devotional  zeal,  and  the  trained  experi- 
ence of  the  professional  sisters,  is  pre-eminently  valuable.  Dr.  Huhlenberc;  establiabed 
the  Sisters  ot  the  Holy  Communion  in  New  York  In  18411,  who  have  no  established  garb, 
are  required  to  be  between  a?  and  40  years  old,  to  enter  with  the  consent  of  parents  or 
lardians,  to  labor  on  probation  one  year,  aod  who  may  leave  at  their  own  pleasure, 
'bis  organization  has  done  a  quiet  but  very  efficient  work  in  the  charge  of  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  New  York.  There  were,  1865,  18  Prot.  Epis.  sisterhoodH  in  the  U.  S.,  having 
undo'  their  control  many  instituiions  of  charity,  reformatories,  schools,  etc.  They  hava 
proved  useful  auxiliaries  to  the  clergy  in  their  work  among  the  poor  and  d^^aded. 
See  Ulna.,  Pbibsts,  Monxb,  etc.,  vol.  XII. 

HBTES  DOKA,    Bee  Pattibon,  Dorotht. 

gaxXBS  OF  CEEABITT.    See  Bbothbbs  asd  Smsfie  or  Chabitt. 

BB'TOTA,  an  Important  commercial  t  of  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  Danube,  about  SO  m.  up  the  river  from  Hustchuk.  It  has  several  mosques,  an 
ancient  and  strong  castle,  where  the  "peace  of  Sistova"  between  Anstrla  and  Tarkey 
was  concluded  in  1791.     There  is  some  trade.    Pop.  (1888),  12,482. 

nmp£LA  la  in  Hindu  legend  the  sovereign  of  Cheti,  a  country  dtuMed  in  central 
India,  who  waa  the  enemy  of  Krishn'a  (q.v.),  and  ultimately  was  aUn  by  him.  Thii 
kistory  ot  this  enmity,  and  the  death  of  S'lsupAla,  are  the  aubjea  of  the  BUvpaUbadhA 
of  MIgha.    See  Sarskrit  Litbratitke. 
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SU'itnvM,  a  personage  of  Greek  mrthology,  whom  Uter  HODOunts  nuke  to  be  tbs 
father  of  Odysseus.  He  is  said  to  haveDeeo  Founder  and  king  of  Bphjis — afterward 
Corinth — and  both  lie  and  his  whole  house  were  notorious  for  their  wickednesa.  He  is, 
however,  best  known  for  the  punishment  which  he  steered  in  the  lower  world,  either  for 
tresoheiy  toward  the  gods,  or  for  his  wholesale  robb«7  of  travelers,  whom,  at  the  same 
time,  he  murdered  with  a  huge  block  of  stone.  He  was  condemned  to  roll  an  immenie 
bowlder  from  the  bottom  to  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which,  whenever  U  reached  the  lop, 
rolled  down  again,  and  the  task  of  Bisyphue  had  to  be  b^un  anew. 

Sfli  la,  in  Hindu  mriholoer,  tiie  daughter  of  Janaka,  a  king  of  Hltbili,  Bod  the 
wife  of  B&ma.  See  ViSHHti.  The  word  means  literally  "  furrow,^'  as  atie  was  not  bom 
In  ttie  usual  sense  of  this  word,  but  aroae  from  a  furrow  when  her  father  was  plowing 
the  ground,  whence  she  ia  also  called  iUriAiri  (from  pr'iMvi,  the  earth).  Her  bistorj  ii 
related  in  the  RIkatan'a  (q.v.). 

BIT'XA,  or  New  Ahchanqkl,  the  capital  and  port  of  entry  of  Atwkn.  ts  a  emaB 

Cice  of  '90,  1188  inhabitants,  on  the  w.  coast  of  the  Uland  of^BItka  or  BaranoT,  tbe 
geat  island  in  the  group  known  as  Qeorge  III  's  Archipelago;  in  lat.  &T*  B'  n.,  long. 
1S5  IB'  west  tiitka  was  the  reaidenoe  of  tLe  Kovemor  of  Russian  America,  and  bad  * 
magnetic  obaervaiory.  Here  the  chief  establishments  of  the  Russtan-Ameiican  com- 
pany, incorporated  179D,  for  fishing  and  hunting  fur-bearlns  animals,  were  dtnitted. 
The  company  employed  60  ships,  and  about  860  men,  but  their  privileges  e^lred  in 
1668.    8.  has  an  industrial  and  a  public  school. 

SITOFHO'BIA,  or  Sitoica'nia.  The  repugnance  to  or  refusal  of  food  may  range  from 
mere  Impainnent  or  loss  of  appetite,  or  hysterical  antipathy  to  particular  viands,  to 
total  and  prolonged  abetiitence,  as  a  mnptom  of  delusion  or  delirium.  In  tbe  iosane, 
food  has  been  consistently  refused  for  years.  During  this  time  the  system  was,  of 
course  (see  Fast),  sustained  by  compulsory  alimentation.  The  causes  of  such  a  coune 
are  generally  local  disease  in  the  organs  of  digestion,  creating  disgust  and  loathing 
toward  food,  and  associating  suffering  with  tbe  process  of  nourishment;  the  fev  ot 
death,  or  the  desire  for  death.  The  motives  aasigned  for  such  feelings  or  resolution 
vary,  of  course,  as  the  morbid  condition  may  affect  tbe  stomach  or  tbe  brain;  and, 
according  to  the  menial  state  predominating,  suicide  may  be  courted,  or  poisoning,  drug- 
ging, or  pollution  of  ailment  may  be  dreoded.  The  throat  or  bowels  may  be  imaginod 
to  be  hermetically  sealed;  God  or  Satan  may  bare  imposed  abstinence;  the  body  is  dead, 
inanimote,  or  belongs  to  another.  Absurd  as  such  principles  of  action  may  be,  they 
prove  inexpugnable  to  persuaidon,  or  to  the  pangs  ot  hunger  and  exhaustion,  and  require 
a  special  course  of  treatment.  Tbe  determination  may  be  exorcised  by  medicine;  it  may 
be  overcome  bycommands,  threats,  bribes;  it  mav  be  evaded  by  giving  eggs,  cocoa-nuti. 
milk  from  the  cow.  and  other  substances,  into  which  mercury,  arsenic,  etc.,  cannot  well 
be  introduced ;  or  it  may  be  defeated  by  placing  food  in  the  stomach  through  the  instru- 
mentality ot  the  Btomacn-pump.  There  nave  been  epidemics  of  maniacal  abstinence. — 
Chipley.  American  Jaurftal  of  Intanily,  July,  1859;  Browne,  Beport  OtcUon /ntUu^Km, 

8ITTA    Bee  Ntrr-HATCH. 

riTA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  literally  meaning  happy,  auBplcioua)  is  the  name  of  the  tMrf 
md  of  the  Hindu  Trimflrli  (q.v.)  or  triad,  in  which  he  represents  the  principle  of  destnic- 
tion.  The  name  S'iva,  as  that  of  a  deity,  Is  unknown  in  the  Vedic  hymns,  but  eslab- 
liahcd  as  such  in  the  epic  poems,  Purdn'aa  and  Tantra».  The  worshipers  of  S'iva  (ae« 
B'atvab)  assign  to  him  the  first  place  in  the  Trimllrti,  and. to  them  he  is  not  only  the 
chief  deity  but  the  deity  which  comprises  in  itself  all  other  deities.  Thus,  in  the  S"t«»- 
Purdna  (see  PuniN'A),  he  is  addressed  as  Brahma,  Vlsbn'u,  Indra,  Varun'a,  as  the  sun 
and  the  moon,  as  earth.  Are,  water,  wind,  etc.;  but  even  in  the  Purfin'as  relallng  (o 
Visiin'u.  his  power  is  exalted  in  praise,  and  he  is  addressed  with  the  utmost  awe.  The 
symbol  of  S'iva  is  the  Linga  (q.v.).  emblematic  of  creation,  which  follows  destruction. 
From  each  of  his  numerous  attnbutes  or  characterialics  he  derives  a  name  or  epithet.  He 
has  five  heads  (hence  his  name  PaniMnana,  etc.,  Uie  flve-faced);  three  eyes  (hence  hia 
name  Ti-inetra.  etc.,  the  throe-eyed),  one  of  which  is  on  his  forehead,  and  indicates  big 
power  of  contemplation;  and  in  the  middle  of  his  forehead  he  wears  a  crescent.  Ills 
liair  is  clotted  together,  and  brought  over  tbe  head  so  as  to  project  like  a  horn  from  the 
forehead.  On  hie  head  he  carries  the  Ganges,  whose  course  he  intercepted  by  his  hair, 
when  this  river  descended  from  heaven,  so  as  to  enable  the  earth  to  bear  its  fall  (hence 
his  name  OangMhara,  etc..  the  Ganges -bearer).  Round  his  neck  he  carries  a  garland 
of  human  skulls;  and  his  throat  is  dark  blue,  from  the  poison  which  he  swallowed  when 
It  emerged  from  the  ocean,  churned  by  the  gods  for  tiie  attainment  of  the  beverage  of 
immortality,  and  threatened  to  destroy  the  world.  In  his  hands  he  holds  the  trident,  a 
club  or  pole,  armed  at  the  upper  end  with  transverse  pieces,  representing  the  breastbone 
and  ribs  odjoining,  and  surmounted  by  a  skull  and  one  or  two  human  beads.  His 
weapons  ate  the  idiinkhira,  which  is  not  described,  a  bow  called  Aja/tata,  or  AjaffaM, 
a  thunderbolt,  and  an  axe.  As  the  destroyer  of  the  world  he  is  also  called  KHa  (time  or 
death),  and  represented  as  of  black  color.    One  of  his  representations  la  also  half-male 


and  taaif-feinale,  cmblenutlic  of  the  indissoluble  unity  of  the  creative  principle  (hence 
his  name  ArdlumdrVa,  the  half-female-lord).  He  is  clothed  in  &  deer-skin;  or  fae  also 
holds  a  deer  in  one  of  his  hands;  or  he  Bits  on  a  tiger-Ekin,  or  Is  clothed  in  it.  When 
riding  his  vehicle  is  the  bull  Nandi,  whom  he  also  cairiea  ae  an  emblem  in  his  banner. 
He  resides  on  Iho  wonderful  mount  Eail.'.$a,  the  nortlicrn  pe^  of  the  Himalaya,  where  ho 
also  rules  over  the  uortb-cast  quarter.  His  principal  wife  is Durgd  or  Uriui(q.v.);  his  bods 
are  Qxssa'A.  and  KiitTTiKEYA  (q.v.).  One  of  his  principal  altendanla  is  Inn'du,,  who  is 
e  of  the  original  teacher?  of  liie  arts  of  dancine  ana  mimicry,  whence  S  iva  is  the 


patron  of  the  dancers,  and  is  called  Jfatei'irara  (lord  of  the  dancers).     Besides  Tan'du,  a 
host  of  other  attendants  and  companii  "'  ■  -     ■  ■     ■■ 

rounding  him,  are  named  by  the  I*urfl 


host  of  other  attendants  and  companions,  together  with  demons  and  other  beinga  si 


Amongst  the  principal  achievements  ot  this  god  is  bis  conflict  with  the  pod  Bnihmii. 
who  was  originally  possessed  of  &ve  heads,  but  loKt  one  tlirouiih  exciting  the  aoger  of 
S'iva;  for  the  fifth  licad  of  Brahma,  ooce  disrespectfully  addressmg  8'iva.  and  even  chiil. 
Icngiog  his  power,  Siva  imm(;diately  cut  o3  the  ofFeoding  meml^r  with  the  nait  of  bis 
left  thumb.  A.  simihtr  penalty  he  inflicted  on  Daktha,  his  father-in-law,  who  once  per- 
formed a  great  sacrifice,  but  neither  inviled  bis  daughter  Satl  nor  ber  husband  S'lva. 
S'iva,  nevertheless,  appeared  at  the  sacrifice;  but  when  Satl,  offended  at  the  reception 
she  met  with,  threw  herself  into  the  sacrificial  flames,  S'iva  cut  off  the  bead  of  Daksba; 
and  Daksha  would  have  remained  headless  bad  not  the  gods  interfered  in  bis  favor  with 
S'iva,  who,  out  of  compassion,  replaced  his  head  by  that  of  a  ram.  Besides  these  feats 
he  killed  several  demons — Riirv.,  Andhaka,  Tripura;  and  he  also  reduced  to  ashes 
Kdma  (the  god  of  love),  who,  at  the  instigation  of  tlie  gods,  undertook  to  excite  the 
desire  of  8'iva  to  procreate  a  son,  but  was  indiscreet  enough  to  choose  for  this  purpose  a 
time  nben  S'iva  was  enraged  in  fierce  austerities  (see  Kama).  S'lva  is  especially  wor- 
shiped  under  the  symbol  of  the  Unga;  but  tliere  are  periods  at  which  homage  is  paid  to 
him  also  under  other  forms  corresponding  with  the  description  given  atx)ve.  Hindu 
mythology  knows,  properly  speaking,  no  incarnations  of  S'lva  like  those  of  Vtshn'u;  in 
some  wntiugs,  however,  some  of  his  forms,  especially  thai  called  Bhairava,  and  that 
called  VlntbTiEulra,  are  considered  to  bo  bis  sons  or  Incarnations.  S'iva,  like  Vishn'u 
(q.v,),  has  1000  names  by  which  he  is  addressed;  some  derived  from  liis  exterior  attri- 
butes have  been  mentioned  before;  among  the  rest  the  principal  are  A'a  or  ij'wara  (lord); 
Maheia  ot Maht»' ixara  (the  great  lord);  i?arubiira (the  conferrerof  happiness);  Audra (the 
terrible),  or  MaM-mdra  (the  very  terrible);  and  Mi/uWec*  (Ibe  great  god).  For  his  wor- 
shipers, see  S'Aivis. 

ETTAS,  a  city  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  vliajet  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  the  Kizil  Irmak  (anc.  BcUyt),  60  m.  s.e.e.  of  TokaL  Sives  covers  a  large  extent  of 
ground,  is  well  built,  liaa  numerous  old  mosques,  khans,  Eardens,  and  excellent  bazaars, 
manufactures  coarse  woolens,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop.  20,000, 
of  whom  about  S,OOD  are  Armenians,  the  rest  Turks,  Sivas  Is  built  oo  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Sebatleia,  from  which  it  derives  its  name. 

8ITASH',  or  Putrid  Ska.     See  Cbdou. 

RTATEE'Knnt (iSfco,  an  Indian  god;  and  Or.  thtH/m,  a  wild  beast),  a  remarkable 

fenus  of  extinct  mammals,  found  in  toe  miocene  strata  of  the  Sewalik  bills,  in  northera 
ndia.  It  bad  a  large  skull  nearly  as  long  as  that  of  an  elephant,  supported  on  a  neck 
little  short  of  that  of  a  giraSe.  but  much  stronger.  The  face  was  snort,  and  the  nasal 
bones  were  prolonged  into  a  [minted  arch  above  the  external  nostrils,  indicating  the 
existence  of  a  trunk  or  proboscis,  an  organ  unknown  among  the  Ruminantia  to  whicb 
it  belonged. 

BIWAH,  or  El-Siwab.     See  Avuoxniv. 

BIX  COXPAmES,  THE  CEUTEBE,  are  six  organizations  formed  by  Chinamen  residing 
in  the  United  States,  representing  six  divisions  of  the  Chinese  province  of  Quang 
Tung  (Caoion),  their  object  being  to  take  care  of  Cliinamcu  coming  from  those  dlvf- 
idons,  so  tbnt  the  immigrants  may  deal  with  men  who  speak  their  dialect  and  may  meet 
persona  from  their  own  home  localities.  They  are  partly  twnevolent  and  partly  com- 
mercial societies,  their  function  being  to  loan  money,  give  advice,  act  as  baukers,  care 
for  the  aick,  and  protect  their  countrymen  in  all  ways.  Their  strongest  claim  upon  the 
regard  of  their  countrymen  was  originally  to  bring  back,  dead  or  alive,  the  Imdy  of 
every  Chinaman  who  sailed  from  home  to  tills  country.  At  the  outset  tlic  business  of 
thme  companies  was  small.  They  began  through  the  operations  of  the  American  agents 
of  a  Hong  Kong  firm.  That  was  in  IHGOaod  l&I,  and  their  flrst  work  was  In  hiring 
men  in  China  Ut  meet  the  demand  for  labor  in  California.  The  business  grew  and  other 
Cbinese  firms  went  into  it.  Then  the  agents  of  all  these  firms  found  it  necessary  to 
unite  tor  aelf-prot«ctIan,  parilv  to  bold  the  business  among  themselves  and  partly  to 
protect  themselves  against  tricltery  on  the  part  of  the  coolies  who  were  in  debt  to  them. 
There  were  six  of  these  agencies,  and  they  called  themselves  the  Six  Companies.  They 
make  money  from  the  fees  paid  for  each  laborer  who  secies  their  protection,  but  the  fees 
.-.re  paid  by  the  contractors  who  hire  labor  of  them  or  who  onler  Chinamen  brought  to 
Jiese  shores — to  the  United  Slates  formerly,  nnd  now  to  Canada.  The  names  of  the  Six 
Companies  are.  in  the  order  of  their  size  nnd  importance,  the  Ning  Yeung.  twice  larger 
than  any  other  :  the  Hop  Wo,  the  Kong  t'Uow,  '.he  Yung  Yo,  lliu  Sum  Yui>.  ilie  Yang 
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Wo.  Tliey  are  secret  societies  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Ignorant ;  to  the  rest 
they  do  not  differ  widely  in  Iheir  main  desij^i  from  the  societies  which  the  while  men 
theroselves  eslabllsiied  in  CiiliforDia  during  the  gold  ferer,  when  people  from  every  State 
in  the  union  had  their  headquarters  there.  The  ChineBe  liave  added arbitiaUon  ti>;re«i* 
•tnd  bonhjng  operations  to  the  original  scheme  of  their  companke. 

sec  NAXIOI(&    See  Ihoquoib. 

SIXTXrs,  the  name  of  Ave  pojjea,  of  whom  two  call  for  particular  notice,  ffixtni  IV, 
and  Hixtus  V.  The  former  (originally  named  Francesco  della  Rovere),  b.  July  32,  1414, 
was  a  native  of  a  small  village  near  Savona,  and  a  member  of  a  very  humble  family.  lie 
Wtts  a  scholar  of  the  celebrated  cardinal  Bessarion,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order,  in  which  capacity  he  obtained  the  highest  reputation  throuehout  Italy  ai  a 
preacher.  On  the  death  of  Paul  II.  in  1471,  Rovere  was  elected  to  the  Roman  see.  The 
domestic  governmeat  of  Sixtus  has  been  strongly  condemned.  His  inordinate  partiality 
to  his  relatives  exhausted  the  papal  treasury,  and  led  to  many  questionable  exactions, 
and  to  gross  abuses  in  the  dispensation  of  church  patronage.  His  excessive  facility,  loo, 
in  dispensing  favors,  led  to  his  nut  unlrequently  conferring  the  same  benefice  on  more 
than  one  individual.  But  the  worst  imputation  upon  the  memory  of  his  pontificate 
arises  In  connection  with  the  political  affairs  of  Florence,  and  especially  with  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Medici  family,  known  in  history  as  the  Pazzi  conspiracy.  In  theia^ 
act  of  lh[s  nefarious  plot,  the  murdur  of  Qiuliano  in  the  cliurch  at  Floience,  Sistus'a 
nephew,  Riaaio,  was  present,  and  when,  after  its  failure,  the  leaders,  including  the  arch- 
bishop of  Pisa,  were  executed,  Siitus  eicominunicaled  the  duke  Lorenzo  and  all  the 
magistrates  of  the  city.  Although  this  censure  was  passed  professedly  for  the  violation 
of  toe  immunities  of  the  church  in  putting  an  eccleBiaatic  to  death,  yet  it  has  drawn  upon 
Sixtus  tlie  suspicion  of  complicity,  or  at  least  of  connivance  after  the  fact;  and  has  led 
to  much  controversy  among  historians.  The  necessities  of  defense  against  the  Turkish 
invasion  embarrassed  sUtI  further  the  finances  of  the  pope,  and  even  the  Catholic 
historians  deplore  the  lengths  to  which  ecclesiastical  exactions  and  the  simoniscal 
dislribulion  of  ijenelices  were  carried  in  the  latter  years  of  Sijtiis.  In  many  respects, 
neverlhelcss,  his  administration  was  liberal  and  public  spirited.  He  did  much  to 
foster  learning  and  to  encourage  art.  Under  him,  the  Vatican  library  continued  to  In- 
crease, and  he  contributed  notably  lo  the  impn>Temenl  and  decoration  of  the  city.  In 
1482  he  entered  into  an  alllnncc  with  the  Venetians  against  the  duke  of  Ferrara.  which 
led  to  a  general  Italian  war,  and  ended  in  a  dlssolutiou  of  the  Venetian  alliance,  so 
mortifying  to  the  pope,  that  his  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  chagrin  and  mor- 
tiflcation,  Aug.  18,  1484.— SiSTua  V.,  in  many  re^jccls.  one  of  the  moat  remarkable  of 
modern  occupanla  of  the  Homon  see,  originally  named  Felice  Pcrctti,  was  bom  (Dec.  13, 
1S31)  near  Montalto,  of  parents  so  poor  tliat  his  boyhood  was  spent  in  the  iiuroUe 
occupation  of  a  swineherd.  While  ijius  engaged,  the  boy  attracted  the  notice  of  a  con- 
ventual Franciscan  father,  who  procurred  his  admission  into  the  order.  He  waa 
ordained  priest  in  1545,  and  became  professor  of  theology  at  Biena.  His  reputation  as 
a  preacher  led  to  his  t>eine  transferred  to  Rome,  where  he  rose  to  its  first  dignities. 
Ho  accomoanied  cardinal  Buoncompagno  as  theologian  in  his  legativo  mission  to  Spain 
(1566):  and  on  the  accession  of  Piua  v.  to  the  pontificate,  wsa  named  cardinal  (ISTO). 
On  tho  accession  of  his  former  patron,  Buoncompagno,  under  the  name  of  Qregoiy 
XIII.,  cardinsl  Montalto  might  have  exercised  the  highest  influence,  but  he  lived  a  re- 
tired and  mortified  life,  and  was  believed  to  have  fallen  almost  into  the  decrepitude  of 
age  and  iniirmity.  This  appearance  was  afterward  ascribed  by  bis  enemies  to  the  design 
of  concealing  his  ambitious  views;  and  there  is  awell-known  but  apocryphal  story  of 
his  having,  when  elected  pope  on  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1585  (April  2i),  fiung  aside 
bis  crutch,  and  revealed  himself  to  the  astonished  cardinals  in  the  full  vigor  of  his 
physical  strength  and  his  moral  eharacler.  His  pontificate,  however,  waa  a  most  active 
and  energetic  one,  and  was  marked  by  vizoroua  measures  of  improvement  in  every 
department  of  administration,  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil.  His  first  care  was  lo 
repress  the  prevailing  license  and  disorder  of  the  city  of  Rome,  and  of  the  papal  stales 
geoerally,  by  effectually  breaking  up  and  exterminating  the  lawless  bands  of  outlaws 
by  which  both  were  infested.  His  administration,  both  In  this  matter  and  in  the  repres- 
sion of  immorality,  was  rigorous  perhaps  to  the  extreme  of  cruelty;  but  the  evil  was 
e  which  seemed  to  call  for  extreme  remedies.      He  reformed  the  administration  of 


the  law,  and  the  disposal  of  public  patronage;  and  he  entered  upon  n 

comprehensive  projects  for  the  moral  and  material  improvement  of  Rome.     Many  of  his 

Ksat  works  are  still  recognizable  at  Rome  under  his  name,  and  are  popularly  remem- 
red  as  his;  amon^  which  are  the  library  buildings  of  tlie  Vatican.  A  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  his  administration,  too,  was  its  disinterestedness.  He  stead^tly  re- 
fused to  use  his  position  for  the  purpose  of  advancing  any  of  hisrelatives,  or  to  bestow 


crowns.  It  la  of  course  Impossible  lo  enter  into  the  details  of  hla  foreign  policy ;  it  will 
be  enough  to  say  that  its  great  aim  was,  in  the  strongest  sem>e  of  the  woros,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcti  in  every  portion  of  Christendom,  agaloat  the 


be  enough  to  say  that  its  great  aim  was,  in  the  strongest  sem>e  of  the  words,  to  advance 
the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churcti  in  every  portion  of  Christendom,  agaloBt  the 
UugusDota  in  France,  against  the  Lutherans  in  Germany,  and  agtunst  queen  Eli labelh 


England.     At  the  same  time,  he  entertained  a  deep  Jealousy  and  apprehension  of  the 
desigua  of  Spain ;  and  he  resisted  persistently  the  excessively  rigorous  meaaures  of  the 
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SpuilBh  Inquisition  as  organized  under  Phitip  IL  His  church  administration  was  - 
equally  Tigorous  and  euergelic.  He  flied  the  number  of  tlie  sacred  college  of  cardi- 
nals at  TO;  and  it  was  under  him  that  the  present  organization  of  aeparate  congrega- 
tioDS  of  cardinals  For  the  seveial  departments  receiTc;d  soroe  of  ita  mosl  important 
developments.  He  published  a  new  edition  of  the  Septu^nt,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Vulgat«,  which  has  become  famous  from  the  nultipUcitj  of  iis  errors,  subsequentl; 
corracted  in  the  edition  of  Clement  YIII.  Many  of  the  popular  stories  regarding  him 
are  derived  from  Gregorio  Lete's  Vita  di  8xtto  V.  (3  vols,,  iLausanne,  1668),  a  work  of  no 
authority.  Bee  also  Tempesti,  BtoriadeUa  Vitas  QatideBiato  V.  <2  vols.,  Rome,  ITMlt 
LorenlK.  SnMu*  V.  und leini, Zeit  (yiaiax,  1833);  Ranke,  Mnteund  mkertxmBQd-EumK^ 
and  Von  Uobner,  mttv*  V.  (1874). 

SI'ZAE  (from  toe,  in  nnivetaily  slang,  an  allowance  of  victuala  from  the  buttery—. 
or  the  smaliest  quantity  of  anything  which  can  be  Ix>ught,  a  word  derived  from  anise, 
formerly  the  same  as  OMOt,  to  Bpp4»tlon),  a  name  given  to  an  order  of  students  at  Cam- 
bridge and  Dublin  universities,  who  are  admitted  on  easier  terms  than  ollters.  DuUcs 
of  a  somewlukt  menial  kind  were  originaliy  required  to  be  perfonned  by  the  (rlxare,  but 
these  have  long  since  gone  Into  dlstiae.  Sizars  are  not  on  the  fouudatioD,  and  therefore 
BO  long  aa  they  remain  sudi,  are  not  eligible  for  feUowahlps;  but  thev  may  at  any  time 
beooroe  peu^oners,  aod  generally  sit  for  Bcholarsbtps  immediately  Defore  taUi^  their 
first  degree.  If  successful,  they  are  on  the  fotuKlatton,  and  may  become  candidates  for 
fellowshipe  wlten  they  have  taken  their  degiee.— At  Osford,  tliere  is  a  similar  order  of 
Btudenis,  denominated  servitors. 

SIZL    See  Oblatikb. 


BEAOEB--SACK  ("Crooked  Btrait  of  BkftgeD;"rac;fc  is  probably  from  the  same  root  as 
A.-8.niea,  Gsr.  raehen,  thus  being  equivalent  to  the  Celtic  y^b  [in  kylcs  of  Bute],  LaL 
gula,  English  fuSy— is  the  race  <U  Alderoey  allied  to  rackf),  an  arm  of  the  North  sea 
((i.v.),  lymg  between  Denmark  and  Norway,  and  communicating  with  the  Catlegat,  Is 
about  loO  m.  long  from  w.b.w.  to  e.n.e.,  and  80  m.  broad-  The  depth  is  much  greater 
ontlieKonvegiaji  tbaaon  the  Danish  coast,  betngontiieformeraboutaOOfathoms,  while 
on  the  latter  it  varies  from  80  to  40  faihtODS,  increasliig  toward  tlie  center  to  atxnit  00. 
Wh^i  free  from  violent  storms — to  which,  however,  it  Is  very  subject — tlie  current  runs 
e.  on  the  si^  next  Denmark,  and  w.  on  that  next  Norway,  the  hartrars  being  all  on  the 
latter  coast. 

BEAQIT,  CO.  rituated  in  the  n.w.  part  of  Washington.  Its  principal  stream  Is  the 
Skagit  river,  navigable  for  80  m.  from  fta  mouth.  Agriculture  Is  the  leading  industry ; 
leie  eq.m.;  pop.  'W.  8747.    Co.  seat.  Mount  Vernon. 

SEALD  (allied  to  afciZ2;  the  radical  sense  Is  to  separate,  and  hence  to  discern)  signifles, 
in  oldNoTse,  a  poet  The  name  was  given  epecially  to  that  class  of  poets  who  exercised 
their  art  {thiildUapr)  as  a  vocation  requiring  a  learned  editcation;  tliat  is,  a  knowledge 
of  the  construction  of  verse,  and  of  Ihe  enigmatical  imagery,  rou^y  shaped  out  of 
Obecura  tradition,  to  which  Bcandanavian  poets  were  prone.  The  groat,  if  not  the  only 
aim  of  the  SkaldJc  poetry  waa  to  celebrate  the  deedsof  living  warriors  or  of  their  anceetors. 
For  this  reason  pnnces  attached  skalds  lo  tlieir  courta.  and  competed  with  each  other, 
by  magnificent  presents,  for  the  possession  of  the  most  skillful  minstrela.  Very  few 
complete  Bkaldlcpoema  are  extant:  but.  on  the  other  hand,  the  multitude  of  fragments 
preserved,  partly  in  the  younger  Edda  (q.v.).  partly  in  the  Sagas  (q.v.),  and  the  Helm- 
skringla  (see  Snorbi  Stdolmbon).  is  very  great.  A  manuscript  of  the  younger  Edda, 
belonging  to  the  university  of  Upsala  (which  has  been  printed  m  the  Suloria  Uleraria 
Mandica  of  Elnarsen),  contains  a  list  of  the  raosl  celebrated  Icelandic  and  Norwegian 
skalds  of  tlie  IBth  c,  under  the  name  of  SiMdalal.  The  songs  relating  to  the  religious 
and  heroic  traditions  of  the  north,  which  are  found  In  the  Edda,  go  back  to  an  earlier 
time  in  which  the  class  or  school  of  "akalda,"  properly  so  called,  did  not  yet  exist, 
Tiie  authorship  of  these  primitive  Eddalc  songs  is  unknown;  but  they  are  the  sourcea 
from  which  the  "  Quids''  of  later  times  drew  much  of  their  inspiration. 

SKUU'VU,  a  CO.  in  s-w.  Washington,  having  the  Columbia  river  for  its  s.  boundary, 
BeparatlngttfromOtegoo;  1636  sq.m.;  pop. '90,  774,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  wUh 
oolwed.  It  U  drained  by  the  CathlapooUe,  Klikltat,  and  White  Bahnon  rivers.  The 
■orface  le  mountainous.    Co.  seat,  Stevenson. 

aUT,  a  German  game  of  cards.    It  Is  of  quite  recent  origin,  behig  hardly  more  than 

^e*derlvation  of  the  name  ts  obscure,  the  Gothic  ikatl».  the  Anglo««o«i  AaU.  the 
moden  Omnan  tiAat*  (treasure),  becaune  the  two  cards  which  are  put  aside  become  a 
treasure  lo  some  one  of  the  players,  al!  make  claims.  Seart,  a  term  used  In  Hww,  a 
game  of  Italian  origin,  also  comes  as  a  claimant.  u,  .     _.   .k 

ThecardalnuBeareBainnumber.  and  of  pleasing  design.  Unlike  vthlst  cards  they 
kM  not  double-ended.    Not  only  the  face  cards,  but  the  spot  cards  aa  well,  show  fully 
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executed  flgutM.  Tbree  or  more  persons  eoter  into  the  game,  although  but  three  are 
active  players,  one,  the  fiayer  playing  Against  the  other  two.  Each  player  holds  ten 
cnrds,  two  belag  laid  aside  in  tht  that.  The  use  of  these  two  cards  delermlnes  the  two 
different  styles  of  pluyiOK.  With  the  skat,  it  ts  a  simple  game,  or  it  may  be  Toumi  (an 
order  to  Utm  vp  one  of  the  carda  in  t/u  tkaf),  the  suit  of  which  becomes  trumps.  Or  it 
may  be  mthotit  the  akat,  in  which  latter  case  the  varieties  of  the  game  are  designated  bb 
Soto.  Iftillo,  and  Gi'ando. 

The  four  suits  of  the  cards  are :  EichUa  (acorn),  sigoifyinK  fruitfulocss,  or  the 
I'Jtumnal  season.  It  is  the  equivalent  of  Clubi  in  other  cards.  The  second  suit,  6rfin 
cr  Omen  (green),  the  equivalent  oi  Spada,  suggests  Spring.  Both  (red),  the  equivalent 
of  Hearts,  imolies  varrath,  or  the  Summer  season.  Sehttkn  (the  l^lls),  is  suggestive  of 
iteighing,  or  the  Winter  season,  and  is  Ibe  equivalent  of  Hiamtmdt  in  other  cards. 
S  These  four  suits  are  of  graded  value  in  the  order  named.  EichUn  being  the  highest. 
The  trumping  power  of  the  Jacks  is  in  the  same  order.  Jack  of  Eichlen  always  highest, 
and  Jack  of  Schellen  lowest.  The  winning  of  the  came  is  reckoned  prindpaily  by 
point*,  the  point  value  in  esch  suit  being;  Jacks,  2;  Aces,  11 1  Tens,  10;  Kinirs,  4; 
Queens,  S,  These,  multiplied  by  four,  the  number  of  suits  ii'  the  pack,  make  130.  tlie 
number  of  polnle  required.  The  Nina,  SXg/iU,  and  /SevtTu  dc  not  count.  The  Ja^bt, 
though  highest  trumps,  count  only  two  points  in  scoring.  The  game  is  one  of  putnfi, 
not  tricks,  and  the  number  of  possible  cDmbinations  is  very  great. 

The  order  and  valuations  of  the  games  is  best  explained  by  the  following  carefully 
prepared  table : 

I  Simple  Game,  SeheUen,  or  THamondt,  rate I 
"            •'      Both,  OI  Heart*,  rate 2 
■'       Orfln,  or  SpaOet,  rate 8 
"           "      EicAUn,  or  Ctub*.  n\K 4 
Tourn§,  SefitiUn,  or  Diamonds 5 
Both,  or  BearU 0 
Or^n,  OT  Spada 7 
£tehten,  m  Gubt. 8 

In  the  following  list,  the  valuation  Is  increased : 

(Solo,  Schellen  (Diamonds) t 
"     Roth  (Hearts) 10 
"     Gr&n  (Spades) 11 
"      Eichlen  (CI  u  be) 18 
Orando  is  rated  at 16 
but  must  at  least  cost 48 

These  rates  are  the  flrst  cost  of  the  game  played  by  the  successful  bidder,  and  are 
reckoned  in  computing  the  cost  of  each  particular  game.  There  are,  nevertheleAB, 
marvelous  changes  ana  variations,  to  be  mastered  only  by  practice. 

The  German  Skat-terminology  shorn  of  which  tile  game  would  loee  much  of  its 
flavor.  Is  a  vehicle  oi  the  humorous  element  io  man,  and  as  the  game  claims  humor  as 
Its  natural  companion,  or,  to  eipress  it  In  another  way,  one  of  Its  Integral  parts,  a  few 
of  the  more  prominent  terms  and  phrases  are  given,  with  their  literal  as  well  as  sugges- 
tive renderings  : 

Dntit  (deuce),  meaning  an  excellent  fellow. 
0^11  (to  deal) ;  vergeben  (to  misdeal). 

Mavem  (to  lay  bricks),  to  block  the  game  ;  to  play  dog  in  the  manger, 
itonwoA,  riff-raft,  or  scramble ;  used  when  no  one  of  the  three  active  hands  is  strong 
enough  to  play  against  the  other  two. 

Fihiearten,  fail  cards,  or  waste  cards.     The  name  Ladma  is  also  applied. 

Bfiehn-Skat,  Imperial  Skat,  the  outcome  of  the  Altenburg  Congress. 

OrUn  K8nig,  King  of  the  Green. 

Schellen  Si^ien.  tlie  seven  ball  card. 

Matadm-e.  All  trump  cards  so  far  as  they  form  an  unbroken  sequence  in  the  player's 

Wtnzel,  Jacks  or  Knaves. 

Yorhand.  First  hand,  the  paHy  on  the  player's  left  to  whom  the  first  card  is  deaJU 

MitteiJuin/l,  the  second  or  middle  pisyer. 

Binterhand,  the  third  player  or  dealer. 

Sehndden,  to  finesse  ;  also  scalp,  skin,  flay. 

Schneider,  to  cut  as  bad  or  ridiculous  a  figure  as  a  tailor  ;  to  be  badly  beaten  as  S 
player, 

(The  words  must  not  be  confounded.     One  is  a  noun,  the  other  a  verb.) 

tkhieam.  black.  When  either  party  fails  to  make  a  trick ;  as  in  base-ball,  to  btt 
viMtevashed. 

Tourni,  Tum-over-game  ;  to  torn  up  one  of  Uie  two  Skat  cards,  the  ault  of  which  be- 
comes trumps. 

Poitmeittem,  To  act  like  a  postmaster,  wlio.  In  the  times  of  stage-coaching,  had  to 
assign  the  passenger's  scat,  Tliey  were  generally  inclined  10  hold  back  the  more 
desirable  seals,  while  making  poorer  ones  do  duly  first. 
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Vatermdrder,  parricide.  The  piayer  losing  Ills  eame,  the  oppoBltion  banter  him  b^ 
pIttciDg  tome  of  Uie  cards  between  their  collara  and  necb>,  wittk  the  points  up,  signlf  j- 
lug  that  the  ^me  bus  killed  Its  oriffinator. 

These,  with  many  others,  coDstUute  a  series  of  terms  and  exfu'eaaions  Uutt  liaTe  be- 
come peculiarly  aseaciatea  tviih  the  game  of  Skat. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1890,  the  popularity  of  the  game  had  caused  its  recognition 
in  every  part  of  the  world  where  the  Qerman  influence  lias  a  foothold.  It  la  to  be 
found  in  every  part  of  the  globe,  wherever  three  sons  of  the  Fatherland  can  be  found. 

A  BtbUogTaphy  ofBkat,  between  the  years  1876  and  1866,  was  published  by  the  house 
of  B,  Westerman  &  Co.,  New  York,  in  which  there  were  over  83  works  enumerated 
regarding  the  game,  in  addition  to  a  valuable  work  published  by  themselves,  in  both 
German  and  English. 

EU.TS,  the  iMpular  name  of  several  species  of  lay  (q.v.)— Thr  Common  BKATB(raiit 
hatU).  known  in  Scotland  as  the  blue  tkatt  or  ffray  »kaU,  and  in  the  south  of  England  as 
the  finifcsr,  is  plentiful  on  most  parts  of  the  American  coasts ;  the  breadth  of  the  tx>dy  is  I  o  its 
fength  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  three;  the  snout  sharp;  a  slight  concavUyin  the 
ouuine  l>etween  tlte  snout  and  the  extreme  lateral  angle  of  the  pectoral  fln ;  a  short  hard 
tubercle  in  front  of  each  eve,  and  another  on  the  inner  side  of  each;  a  sinzlc  row  of 
spines  commencing  on  the  aorsal  ridge  near  the  or^in  of  the  ventral  tins,  and  reaching 
alone  the  tail  aa  w  as  the  first  of  the  two  small  flna  which  its  bears;  the  upper  paria 
craybli  brown,  the  belly  dusky  white  with  darker  lines.  It  attains  a  large  size,  having 
been  known  to  weigh  200  lbs. — The  Lono-Nosed  Skate  {R.  reilrata  or  mveronata)  is 
remarkable  for  the  elongation  and  sharpness  of  the  snout.  The  upper  surface  is  of  ti 
light  lead  color,  the  lower  grayish  white.     The  tall  has  a  row  of  crooked  spines. 

BTATEft— BKATno.  Skates  are  small  keels  or  blades  of  Iron  or  steel  which  are 
placed  under  the  soles  of  the  feet  for  the  purpoee  of  eoabling  the  wearer  U>  glide 
alonglhe  surface  of  ice.  They  are  usually  fitted  to  pieces  of  wood  carved  intosomewhat 
of  a  boat-like  form,  to  which  straps  of  leather  are  adjusted,  toeuable  the  skater  to  attach 
them  firmly  to  his  feet.  Of  late,  In  some  improved  skates,  the  wood  has  given  way  to 
metallic  fittings,  which  are  neater,  and  perhaps  preferable :  they  are,  however,  liable  to 
rust,  and  consequently  to  get  out  of  order.  In  America,  skating  ts  a  favorite  pasUme  in 
winter  ;  and  in  £ngland,  and  Scotland,  also.  It  Is  carried  to  a  degree  of  excellence 
not  known  In  other  countsles;  Uie  ^ters  study  the  moat  graceful  curves,  and  the  nicest 
possible  balancing  of  the  body,  when  going  at  great  speed.  In  such  countries  as  Hol- 
land and  the  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  skating  is  used  merely  as  a  ueceAsary  means 
of  locomotion  among  the  laboring  classes.  The  name  of  rolUr-tkaU  has  been  adopted 
for  a  frame  for  the  foot,  fitted  on  small  wheels  or  rollers.  On  a  specially  prepared  sur- 
face, such  as  an  asphalted  fioor,  these  roller^kates  permit  a  smooth,  ghding  motion 
somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  skating.  Places  for  thisamusement(callearinibn^)  have 
of  lata  years  sprung  up  all  over  the  country,  and  are  koownaa  ikating-Tinki, 

fl^UT,  Rev.  Walter  Williak,  b.  London,  1880 ;  educated  at  King's  college  and 
Cambridge,  graduating  in  1858  with  high  honors ;  took  orders  but  became  lecturer  In 
Christ's  college,  where  he  became  professor  of  Anglo-Saxon  In  1878.  He  has  devote.i 
much  study  to  Saxon  and  early  English  literature,  and  has  edited  many  tests  for  the  early 
EnglUh  text  society,  for  the  Oxford  press,  and  completed  Kemble'a  Anelo-Raxon  Qoi- 
pels  for  the  Cambridge  syndics.  He  was  one  of  tbe  founders  and  a  director  of  the 
English  dialect  society.  Among  his  original  works  are  A  Tale  <^  Ludiote  OatUe.  a 
Mato-Oothie  niomar]/,  Etymologiinxt  DiOimutry  ttf  the  BngUih  Language,  and  Prine^ie* 
trfErtgluA  Etymology  (2d  series,  18S1). 

H^ELX-tW  (.Qt.  *keUtoi,Arj)  is  the  term  applied  In  anatomy  to  designate  the  hard  parts 
or  frame-work  of  animals.  In  the  invertebrate  animals  the  skeleton,  except  in  the  case 
of  certain  corals,  is  tegumentary  or  dermal,  formiog  the  outer  hard  and  protective  cov- 
ering, as  in  the  eekm^ermata,  m^utea,  and  cnaUteea;  and  like  the  efjiflermis  and  its 
nppcndages,  is  non-vascular,  and  can  only  he  increased  by  additions  to  ila  edjfes.  This 
hard  InBcnflible  covering  serves  to  protect  the  animal  from  hurtful  external  influences, 
and  to  afford  fixed  points  of  attachment  to  the  musclea  which  move  the  body  anil  limbs; 
the  muscles,  however,  always  lying  interior  to  the  skeleton,  and  pot  clothing  it  as  wo 
see  in  the  veriebrata.  We  scarcely  ever  observe  amongst  the  Invertebrata  that  Uie 
skeleton  bears  any  definite  relation  to  the  nervous  syatem,  which  is  merely  protected  by 
it  to  the  same  extent  as  the  other  soft  tissues.  Moreover,  in  none  of  these  animala  are 
the  hard  parts  composed  of  true  bone. 

In  the  vertebrate  animals,  although  we  find  occasional  cases  of  bone  being  deported 
Id  various  parts  of  the  body,  its  moat  constant  position  is  around  the  central  masses  of 
the  nervous  and  vascular  systems,  with  rays  extending  thence  into  the  middle  of  the 
chief  muscular  masses,  forming  the  bases  of  tbe  limbs.  "Portions  of  bone  are  also 
developed,  to  protect  and  otherwise  subserve  the  organs  of  tbe  senses,  and  in  some 
spedesare  found  incasing  mucus-ducts,  and  buried  in  the  substance  of  certain  viscera — 
as,  e.g.,  the  heart  In  the  bullock  and  some  other  large  quadrupeds.  Strong  mem- 
branes, called  'aponeurotic,'  and  certain  leaders  or  tendons,  become  bony  in  some 
animals— as.  e.g.,  the  'tentorium'  in  the  cat,  tbe  temporal  fascia  in  the  turtle,  the 
leaders  in  the  leg-muacles  In  the  turkey,  the  nuohnl  ligament  in  the  mole,  and  o'-*--- 
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tecdonB  in  the  abdominal  mmdes  of  the  kanraroo,  which,  bo  ossified,  are  called  the  mar- 
Buplal  bones."— Owen's  fUructan  of  ffit  SMebm.  p.  188.  In  some  animals  (e.f;,,  the 
sturgeon,  the  crocodile,  Ihe  armadillo),  bony  matter  accumulates  upon  orneai  to  tteenr- 
face  of  the  body,  reudcring  the  skin  in  some  cases  absolutely  ball-pnxif. 

The  following  is  Owen's  theory  of  the  Tertefarsle  skeleton  (which,  however,  1»  not 
B\ipporIed  by  emDryoloeical  rtsearch — see  end  of  article).  The  superflcial  or  skin  bones 
roDBtttute  the  "denno^elcton"(Gr.({ema  skin};  the  deep-nested  bones,  in  relation  to  tlie 
nervous  axis  and  locomotion,  form  the  "  neuro-skeleton"  (Or.  ttenrm.  nerve);  the  bonef 
connected  with  the  sense-oi^ans  and  viscera  form  the  "splanchno  ^eletan"(Gr.  rplanfii. 
Tum,  a  viscus  or  inward  part);  wliile  those  developed  in  tendons,  ligaments,  and  aponeu- 
roses are  termed  the  "  sclero-skelcton"  (Gr.  tlderot,  hard).  In  the  arrangement  of  llic 
various  parts  of  the  dcrnio,  splancbno,  and  sclero  skeletons  no  definite  plan  or  law  can 
be  detected.  The  definite  end  or  purpose  gained  by  the  position  of  the  liony  nia1ci>, 
cases,  or  rods,  tttlonging  to  these  skeletons  is  usually  essQy  seen  to  be  connected  willi 
the  habits  and  well-being  of  the  animals  in  which  they  occur,  but  the  parta  cannot  Xn 
referred  to  one  general  type,  as  in  the  case  of  the  neuro-skeleton.  W^will  follow  Prof. 
Owen  in  taking  the  sturgeon  and  armadillo  as  eiamplos  of  a  dermo-skeleton,  and  shall 
condense  tlie  remarks  which  he  makes  on  their  outer  covering.  The  head  of  the  sturgeon 
is  defended  by  a  case  of  superficial  bony  plates,  and  the  body  by  five  longitudioal  rows  of 
simitar  plates,  one  extending  along  the  mid-line  of  the  back,  one  along  each  side  of  the 
body,  and  two  along  the  belly,  between  tlie  ventral  and  pectoral  fins.  These  fishea 
hatiltually  swim  low  and  grovel  along  the  twCtom.  tummg  up  the  mud  and  sand  with 
their  pig-like  snout,  and  feedingoo  the  decomposing  organic  substances  carried  down 
by  strong  and  rapid  currents.  The  heavy  derma!  osseous  plales.  regularly  arranged  In 
orderly  rows  along  the  middle  and  sides  of  the  bod^,  ant  as  well-arranged'hallasL  The 
protection  which  L^eir  plate-armor  affords  them  asainBt  the  togs  and  stones  hurried  along 
their  feeding-grounds,  renilcrg  needless  the  osufication  of  the  immediate  case  of  the 
brain  and  spmal  marrow,  and  consequently  all  the  parts  of  the  neuro-skeleton  remain  in 
the  flesible,  elastic,  gristly  state  common  to  all  tne  so-called  cartilsginous  fishes;  the 
weight  of  the  dermo-skeleton  requiring  that  the  neuro-skeleton  shall  be  as  Ugbt  as  pos- 
sible, consistently  with  the  defensive  and  sustaining  functions  which  It  is  called  lo  per- 
form. The  coat  of  mail  in  wliich  the  ganoid  fishes  of  an  early  period  were  clothed  was 
probably  subservient  to  the  same  ends  as  tbe  dermal  plates  of  Uie  sturgeon;  and  in  most 
of  these  fishes,  as  in  the  sturgeon,  the  dermal  bones  are  coated  externally  with  a  very 
bard  material  resembling  enamel.  In  these  extinct  fishes,  the  plates  are  more  close-act 
than  In  the  sturgeon,  overlapping  each  other,  and  belog  fastened  together  like  tiles  by  a 
peg  of  one  entering  a  socket  in  the  next,  and  conversely. 

In  the  armadilla  the  dermal  bones  are  small,  usually  five  or  sis  uded,  smooth 
intemiUly,  and  variously  sculptured  externally — tbe  pattern,  however,  being  constant  in, 
and  characteristic  of,  each  species.  They  are  united  together  at  Iheir  margins  by  rough 
surfnces,  and  collectively  resemble  a  tesselated  pavement.  To  allow  of  the  requisite 
movements  of  the  trunk  of  the  armadillo,  which  have  the  newer  of  rolling  themselves 
into  a  t)alt,  acertain  number  of  transvenierowsarcintcrposea,  having  an  elastic  yielding 
attachment  with  one  another,  and  with  the  anterior  and  posterior  fixed  pArts  c^ 
the  trunk-armor:  and  by  this  arrangement,  the  head  and  limbs  can  l>e  withdrawn 
beneath  the  central  case,  by  tbe  action  of  strong  subcutaneous  muscles.  In  the  colossal 
extinct  armsdillo  ^tbe  glyptoilon)  the  trunk-armor  was  not  divided  by  bauds,  but  was 
composed  of  one  immovable  piece,  covering  the  back  and  sides — an  arrangement  by 
which  the  dermo-skeleton  would  afford  increased  protection  against  falling  timber,  the 
attacks  of  other  animals,  etc. 

The  splancbno-skeleton  is  at  first  sight  less  apparent  than  tbe  dermo-skeleton.  In 
most  air-breathing  vertebrates  the  larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchial  tubes  contain  a  car- 
tilaginous framework  which  sometimes  becomes  ossified;  in  fishes,  and  in  the  batra- 
ciiians  in  the  tadpole  state,  the  gills  are  supported  upon  a  cartilaginous  or  osseous  frame- 
woit,  developed  iodependently  of  the  vertebral  skeleton;  and  in  many  mammals  tbo 
heart  conttunH  a  bone  that  serves  as  a  support  for  ils  muscular  and  ligamentous  fibers. 
If  to  these  parts  we  add  the  so-called  "sense-capsules" — the  bony  cap  which  is  found  in 
the  outer  coat  of  the  eye  in  maoy  birds  and  most  fishes;  the  bard  bony  envelope  which 
surrounds  the  internal  ear,  and  which  subsequently,  as  the  petrous  portion  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  becomes  Incorporated  in  most  vertebrates  with  the  neuro-skeleton;  and  the 
turbinate  bones  of  the  nose — and  the  teeth,  we  have  the  principal  parts  of  tbe  splancbno- 
skeleton.  The  sclero-skelcton  requires  no  further  explanation  than  that  which  has  been 
already  given;  and  we  therefore  proceed  to  what  may  be  called  the  skeleton  proper — tbe 
neuro-skeleton. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subject  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  tbe  introduction  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  technical  terms,  which  will  probably  be  new,  and  will  sound  some- 
what harshly  to  many  of  our  readers;  and  as  few  writers  can  popularize  a  difficult 
subject  more  successfully  than  Prof.  Owen  himself  (unquestionably  iLe  greatest  osteolo- 
gist of  the  present  ami  we  shall  for  tbe  most  part  follow  the  niBtorr  of  the  neuro- 
skeleton,  wMch  he  drew  up  for  the  benefit  of  general  readers  in  7%«  (Xrelt  qf  the 
Boienem.    A  thou^tful  examination  of  the  skeleton  of  any  vertebrate  shows  that  it  is 
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nrranged  In  a  aeries  of  aegments,  following  ind  articulating  with  each  olber  In  the 
direciloa  of  the  axis  of  tlielwdy,  from  before  backward  in  brntea,  from  above  down- 
ward ia  man.  Each  complete  eegment,  called  a  "vertebra."  consisls  of  a  seriea  of 
osseous  pieces  arranged  according  to  the  plan  shown  in  Figs.  3  and  8,  so  as  to  form  a 
bony  hoop  or  arch  above  a  ceotral  piece  for  the  protection  of  a  segment  of  tlio  nervous 
asis;  and  a  bony  hoop  or  arch  beneath  the  central  piece  tor  the  protection  nf  a  segment 
of  the  vascular  system.  The  upper  hoop,  N,  ia  called  the  "  neural  arch"  (Qr.  neurmi,  a 
nerve),  and  tbe  lower  hoop,  H,  the  "hemal  arch"  {Or.  hama,  blood);  while  their  com- 
mon center,  C,  is  tenned  the  centrum.  The  neural  arch  Is  formed  by  a  pair  of  bonea, 
«,  n,  called  "  neurapophysee"  (Or.  apophynt,  a  projecting  pari  or  process),  and  by  a 
bone,  ii#,  sometimes  clef t  or  bifld,  called  the  "neural  spine;"  it  also  sometimes  includca 
a  pair  of  bones,  d,  tl,  called  "  diapophysea"  (Or.  lUa,  across).  The  heraal  arch  is  formed 
by  ft  pair  of  bones,  pi,  called  "pleurapophyses"  (Gr,  pieurori,  a  rib);  by  asecond  pair.  A, 


Fid.  S.— Akciher  U onmcunoH  or  i  Tvfical  TnrRaaA. 
0,  the  ceDtrum,  glTlsg  off  d,  d.  the  dlumphTsee,  aod  v.p.Vaa 
ut^tophyBHitheneuntlarcbM,  inclDdDKtlui8[diuuoon],ii 
fonn«<fby  n,  n,  tbe  neimpoplifBea,  mi  lu.  the  neural  Hiine; 
Fio.1,— Tmou-VaBTraai  th«  heuisl  arch  Hindodnf  t6e  great  cenla™  of  tbe  larou- 

(Ideal)  laoon  la  fonned  by  h.  h,  tbe  henupoiArses,  and  la,  tho 

/n,- rf™i«-..i™  «»«,-w  bamal  ^Jlne.    From  bolh  the  neurapopbyMS  and  Iha  hema- 

i-^,Sfi5^Si?^«^lfS.l?;  pophjaesmav  be  given  rt»  the  avgapophjaee,*.*.    Tbelat- 

tera  to  fully  glvea  in  tbe  text.)         ecal  arcbaWWh  may  inclose  the  {^erletoJaMerlea  O,  O. 
are  oomfteted  by  tbe  pleur^iopbysea.  ;I. 

called  "hemapophyses;"  and  by  abone,  7u,  sometimea  bifld,  called  the  "hemal  spine. " 
It  aleo  sometimes  includes  parts  or  bones  called  " parapophyses"  (Gr.  para,  transverse). 
Bonea,  moreover,  are  developed,  which  diverge  aa  rays  from  one  or  more  parts  of  a 
▼ertebra.  Prof.  Owen  divides  the  various  parts  of  a  vertebra  into  (1)  the  autogenous 
And  (3)  tbe  exogenous  parts.  The  autogenous  parte  are  those  which  arc  developed  from 
independent  centers  of  ossification  (q.v.),  and  are  termed  the  elements  of  the  vertebra; 
-while  the  exogenous  parts  are  those  that  grow  from  parts  previously  ossified,  and  ore 
termed  processes.  The  line  between  these  two  sets  of  parts  cannot  be  strictly  drawn, 
aince  puts  which  are  usually  exogenous  are  sometimes  autogenous,  and  nee  neraH.  The 
Autogenous  parts  or  elements  are  the  centrum,  C;  the  ncurapophvses,  n,  n;  the  neural 
spine,  n*/  the  pleurapophysea,  fl,  pi;  the  hcmapoph^s.  A,  h,  and  the  hemal  spine,  hs; 
while  the  exogenous  parts  or  processes  are  the  diapopbyses,  the  parapophyses;  the 

..«..«.  .^  ,........._  ,^         m,  backward); 

);  and  the  epa- 
_e  united  with  each 
otlier  in  varioua  ways,  and  may  occur  in  various  degrees  of  development;  sometimes 
they  (or  some  of  them)  remain  entirely  disjointed  even  in  the  adult  animal,  while  in 
oi^er  cases  they  are  united  into  a  slnele  piece,  so  that  their  real  distinctness  can  only  bo 
recognized  by  tracing  tbe  history  of  their  development.  In  most  Instances  some  one  or 
more  of  these  parts  will  be  found  to  be  altogether  deflcient,  while  in  other  cases  one  set 
of  parts  is  exaggerated  to  a  great  degree.  Thus,  in  the  third  or  parietal  aegment  of  the 
bninan  skeleton  the  neural  arch  is  much  expanded,  while  the  hemal  one  is  contracted; 
while  more  commonly,  as  in  tbe  thoracic  segment  or  vertebra  of  a  raven,  the  hemal 
arch  is  much  eipandea  and  the  neural  one  contracted;  while  sometimes  again,  as  in  the 
tall  of  the  crocodile  and  of  many  other  anlmala,  both  neural  and  hemal  arches  are  simul- 
taneously contracted.  The  segments  are  commonly  simplified  and  made  smaller  as 
they  approach  tbe  end  of  the  vertet>ral  column  or  axis,  one  element  or  process  after 
another  being  removed  until  the  vertebra  is  reduced  to  its  centrum,  as  in  the  diagram 
of  the  archetype  TertebrsI  skeleton.    If  we  glance  at  the  typical  vertabm  represented 


wuut:  uie  exogenous  parw  or  proceusee  are  uie  uiapopuyses,  ute  parapoi 
STg'POphyses  (Fig.  2),  I,  B(Qr.  rygot,  a  junction);  theBnapophyBea{Gr.  ana,\ 
tno  metapophyses  (Gr.  m«(a,  between);  tbe  hypapophysis  (Qr.  iiypo,  below);  a 
pophysis  (Pig.  1),  e  (Gr.  epi,  upon).     These  mdividual  parts  may  be  united 
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ID  Fig.  3,  we  observe  the  diapoph^es  projecling  above  a  canal  that  ecrves  for  ihe 
passage  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  parapophysee  whieli  furin  llie  lower  boundaries  of  tbis 
canal.  Tbese  elements  never  attain  an;  bi^  devctopmeat  in  mammalB.  birds,  or  rvp- 
liles;  thus,  in  tbe  human  cervical  vertebra,  they  form  the  two  roots  of  the  Irans 
process  suiroundiag  tbe  foramen  for  tbe  passage  of  the  veitebral  artery,  while  ii 
thoracic  vertebra  of  tlie  bird  tbe  im,-.-     .1. 

diapophyses   form  tbe    transverse  3  "^"S'E  g^EBi 

processes,  and    the  ^rapophysea,  o  H*f  JsJ-si"*- 

reduced  to  mere  rudiments,  form  .?."«%.     ^."r.S 

ilie  articular  surfaces  with  which 
the  heads  of  the  litis  come  in  con- 
tact. Ill  lishes,  however,  they  are 
much  developed,  and  in  tbe  cod 
tribe  are  even  larger  and  broader 
than  till!  pleurapophysca  or  true  { 
ribs.  The  ordinary  function  of 
tbese  lateral  procoa-es  is  to  afford 
attachment  lo  muscles,  to  protect 
the  lateral  vascular  trunks  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  vertebral  arlcry), 
and  lo  give  support  to  the  pleura-  ;' 
popbyses,  pi,  pt.   whose   develop-       ; 

mciit  varies  extremely  in  different        ;  i 

partsof  tbe  same  vertebral  column,  i 

as  well  as  in  different   animals.  f 

Then,  in  the  human  cervical  verte-  i 

bra,    they   form    the    short    bifld  S 

transverse  processes  which  are  an-  W 

cbyloscd     at    Lheir    base    to    the  a 

diapophyses     and     parapophysea,  | 

which  surround  the  vertebral  ca-  3 

nal.    In  the  thoracic  segments  they  S 

are  developed  separate^,  and  con-  ^ 

stitnte    the  ribs  which  form  the  ; 

greater  part  of  the  circumference  j 

of  the  liemal  arch.     Proceeding  lo      /'  1 

tiie  consideration  of  tlio  parts  be-     •  1  1 

low  ihe  centrum,  we  often  And  the     ■_  '  ■§ 

entire  liemal  arch  wanting,  as  in      \  g 

the  cervical  and  lumbar  vertebne  f 

of  man  and  mamnials;  hut  in  the  | 

iwl  of  some  mammals  and  of  rep-  ■* 

tiles  a  hemal  arch,  prolectine  tlie  i 

caudal  artery  and  vein,  and  closely  jj 

'  resembling  a  neural  arch,  is  found.  s 

It  is  in  the  thoracic  region  of  mam-  3 

mals,  birds,   and  reptiles  liiat  we  8 

And  the  ^jjcatesl  expansion  of  tbe  1  fi 

hemal    arch;    the     hemapnphyses  ■ 

here  articulating  with  the  extremi-  '  3 

tics  of  the  ribs  instead  of  with  the  1 

centrum,  and  the  arch  surrounding  '  '° 

[he  entire  visceral  cavity.     In  man  ^ 

and  mammals  the  bemapophyses  '7^1  9 

remain  unossifled.  and  are  known  '"Tsi  5 
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lilages  of  the  ribs;  but  in  '  ''!JN\  3 

birds  and  reptiles  they  arc  ossiAed,  •      '1^!^  ■  g 

and    constitute    the    sternal   ribs.  /       Si'    *  S 

Tue  hemal  Hpine,  Ai,  presents  great  '        ! ''    i  ^ 

variety  of  form,  and  is  often  alto-  \'*jl/  ,' 

gel  her  absent.     In  the  mammalian  -■^-'  ^_ 

thorax  it  occurs  as  a  flat  sternum; 

in  birds  tlie  flatness  is  replaced  by  a  prominent  keel  on  the  meual  line,  so  Ibat  a  trans- 
verse section  almost  re»embleB  a  neural  spine;  while  in  reptiles,  again,  the  hemal  spine 
or  sternum  is  flattened  laterally,  as  in  mammals.  The  bemapophyses  and  bemal  spine 
are  absent  in  the  abdominal  region  of  mammals  and  birds,  hut  are  continued  backward 
in  the  saurians  or  lizard-like  reptiles,  whose  hemal  arch  is,  notwithstanding,  incom- 
plete, from  the  absence  of  pleurapopbyses.  In  serpents  the  hemal  arches  are  wanting 
tlirough  the  whole  trunk,  the  ends  of  the  ribs  being  free;  and  in  fishes  geneialiy  the 
hcmapopbyscs  and  hemal  spine  are  absent  or  unossifled. 

Having  noticed,  as  fully  as  our  space  permits,  the  modiflcatloua  which  the  typical 
vertebra  undergoes  in  various  animals,  and  in  different  partsof  th«  same  animal,  we  now 
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come  to  the  more  difficult  subject  of  "the  arcbetjrpe  vertebr&te  skeleton,"  whldi  ia 
made  up  uf  a  series  of  vertebne  arraogeii  in  a  contmuoua  row.  Tlie  accompanjlng 
BchemeordiagninirepresentE  fnif,  Uwcu'b  conception  of  tbe  common  pattern  or  arclie- 
tjpe  of  the  vertebrate  elieletoti.  It  is  difficuit  at  first  eight  to  see  any  reBemblance 
t>etweeD  this  Sgure  and  the  liuman  skeleton;  but.  in  fact,  the  human  skeleton,  of  all 
others,  recedes  Uie  furthest  from  tiie  common  pattern;  and  if  we  turn  to  flshes,  which 
were  the  Drst  form  of  veitebrate  life  introduced  into  lids  planet,  we  Und  that  they 
deviate  the  least  from  the  archelvpa]  idea.  If  proof  be  demanded  that  a  given  bone  in 
the  human  elcull  is  an  clement  of  a  parliculiir  vertebra,  it  ia  afforded  by  tracing  the  same 
bone  through  ila  various  modiflcaiiona  iu  mammuls,  birds,  ri'pliles,  and  fishes,  till  the 
Bimple  archetypal  form  is  urrivcd  at.  The  skull  is  found  to  be  but  a  coutinuation  of  the 
backbone,  and  to  consist  of  four  vertebra  or  t^giAenls,  corresponding  to  tlic  four  con- 
seculive  enlariremeuts  of  the  nervous  system,  which  we  call  the  brain.  These  segments, 
reckoning  them  from  behind  forward,  are  termed  the  occinila],  the  parietal,  the  frontal, 
and  tbe  nasal  segment.     !Each  segment  consists  of  a  neural  and  a  hemal  arch. 

The  neural  iirches  are: 

N.  I,  Epencephalic  arch  (bones  Nob.  1,  2,  3,  4  in  figure).  N.  II.  Mesencephalic  arch 
(bones  Nos.  5,  6,  7,  8  in  llgurt).  N,  III,  Prosen cephalic  aroh  (bones  Nos.  9,  10,  U,  12 
in  fieure).    N.  IV.  Uhinen cephalic  arch  (bones  Nos.  13,  14,  10  in  figure). 

The  hemal  arches  are ; 

H-  I.  Scapular  arch  (Nos.  50-52).  II.  II.  Ilyoidean  arch  (Nos.  38-48).  H.  III.  Man- 
dibular arch  (Nos,  2tl-82>.     11.  IV.  Maiillary  arch  (Nos,  20-22). 

The  Jaws  are  the  modified  hemal  arches  of  the  flrst  two  segments;  and  the  moulh 
opens  at  tbe  Interspace  between  these  arches.  The  posilioo  of  the  vent  varies  (in  flshes), 
but  always  opens  behind  tbe  pelvic  arch,  S  62,  68,  p.  where  this  ia  ossified.  Outlines  of 
tbe  chief  ossified  developments  ot  the  derm o-skele ton,  in  different  Tertebratcs,  are  added 
by  Prof,  Owen  to  the  neuro-skeletal  archetype;  as,  for  example,  the  median  horn,  sup- 
ported by  the  nasal  spine,  15,  in  Ihe  rhinoceros;  the  pair  of  lateral  horns  developed  from 
the  frontal  apine,  11,  in  most  ruminants;  the  median  folds,  DI,  DII,  above  Uie  neural 
spines,  one  or  more  in  number,  conslituling  tbe  dorsal  fin  or  fine  in  fishes  and  cetaceans, 
and  tbe  dorsal  hump  or  huuipa  in  ilie  buffaloes  and  camels;  similar  folds  are  Bometimea 
developed  at  the  end  of  tbe  tail,  constituting  the  caudal  fin,  C,  and  tbe  anal  fin  or  fins, 
A,  ot  fishes. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  bones  which  diverge  aa  rays  are  formed  from  one 
or  more  parts  of  a  vertebra.  These  "  diverging  appendages"  are  mainly  connected  with 
the  hemal  arches,  and  those  which  especlatly  concern  us  are  the  pectoral  appecdagea 
of  the  scapular  arch,  which  become  developed  into  fore-limbs  or  arms,  and  the  pelvic 
appendiiges  which  are  attached  to  their  supporting  hemal  arch,  68,  A».  If  we  examine 
the  skull  of  a  cod-fish.  In  which  the  bones  have  been  arranged  p^ording  to  tbe  segments 
or  vertcbrs  to  which  they  belong,  we  observe  tliat  the  occipital  vertebra  has  a  widely 
expanded  hemal  arch,  consisting  of  three  pnira  of  bones  with  diverging  appendages. 
The  special  names  given  by  Owen  to  the  various  elements  of  that  hemal  arch,  from 
above  downward,  are  "suprascapular,"  No.  50;  "'Bcapula,"  No.  51;  "roracoid,"  No. 
62.  The  scapular  arch  thus  formed  supports  snd  protects  the  benrt  or  center  of  the 
hemal  system,  and  in  most  fishes  supports  Ibe  ^ctoral  fin,  while  in  other  animals  the 
appendage  that  here  becomes  a  fin  is  modified  mto  a  fore-leg,  a  wing,  an  arm,  and  a 
hand.  Some  of  the  special  names  originally  employed  in  human  anatomy  are  retained 
and  applied  to  like  parts  in  the  pectora!  fin  of  the  fish;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  Prof, 
Owen  designates  each  bone  not  only  by  a  name  but  by  a  numeral.  Of  the  two  fiat 
bones  connecting  the  fin  with  the  coracoid,  the  upper  one  is  the  "  ulna,"  No.  S4;  the 
lower,  the  'radfua,"  No.  65,  the  row  of  short  bones  joined  with  these  are  the  "carpals," 
No.  66;  beyond  which  are  Ihe  metacarpala  and  piiahinges.  Ascending  from  fiauea  to 
reptiles,  we  find  that,  in  the  lower  batraehia  (as  Ihe  amphmma).  Ihe  scapulffi  are  detached 
from  the  occiput,  and  that  olber  important  modifications  have  occurred.  The  coracolda 
arc  well  expanded,  three  segments  of  the  diverging  appendage  are  ossified,  and  two  of 
these  sejrments  are  bifid,  Bhowing  a  simple  tieginning  of  the  radiating  multiplication  of 
parts.  The  first  segment  is  the  seat  of  these  modifications,  which  have  acquired  for  it 
the  special  name  of  "humerus;"  the  two  divisions  ot  the  next  segment  of  tbe  appeo- 
dage  are  called  "ulnar"  and  "radius;"  the  gristly  mass  is  the  carpus,  and  the  two  bony 
divisions  are  the  digits  or  fingers  We  have  here  got  ao  distinct  a  rudimentary  arm, 
separated  from  the  head,  altliougl.,  according  to  tlie  views  propounded  in  Ihia  article, 
an  appendage  of  the  occipital  aegmenl  al  the  cranium,  that  it  is  unnecesaary  lo  trace  the 
further  modifications  tliat  ensue,  wbicb  lead  finally  to  the  arm  and  hand  of  man.  It  ia 
only  neceasary  to  remark  that  in  mammals,  except  amongst  the  non-placental  orders, 
Ihe  coracoid  bone  Is  reduced  to  a  mere  rudiment,  being  known  as  a  process  of  the  scap- 
ula.  and  that  its  function — namely,  tliat  of  keeping  tiie  shoulders  apart — is  performed 
by  Ihe  clavicle,  which,  according  lo  Owen,  is  the  bemapopbysia  (68)  of  the  first  cervical 
vertibra  (see  fig.  3).  With  regard  to  the  pelvic  arch,  we  have  only  space  to  add  that  it 
must  be  regarded  as  the  hemal  arch  of  one  or  more  of  the  pelvic  vertebra ;  and  there  is 
undoubted  evidence  to  show  that  the  pelvic  and  scapular  arches  are  constructed  on  the 
same  plan;  the  "ileum"  answering  to  the  scapula. 
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The  elaborate  and  InKenlouB  morphologlCBl  theory  of  the  skeleton  here  outlined  wu 
founded  euttielj  upoa  tSc  comparison  of  adult  structures,  and  has  of  late  years  been 
entirety  di«proTed,  in  principle  and  detail,  bv  actual  obwrvatlon  of  the  pbenotnena  of 
development  For  some  account  of  tbe  emSiTologlcal  theory  of  the  skeleton,  which 
is  now  securely  founded,  chiefiy  through  the  labors  of  Huiley,  Parker,  and  Oegenbaur, 
flee  the  article  Skull,  or  Huxley's  Anat,  of  VerUb,  AnimaU;  Balfour's  Embrtitiogy,  or 
Parker's  Morphotam.  The  chemical  compodtion,  structure  of  bone  and  cartilage,  and 
their  retatioDS,  will  be  found  In  the  articles  Bohb,  C.utTiLAaB,  OseincATioN,  and  Sebi.e- 
TOK.  The  human  skeleton  fa  composed  of  300  distinct  bones,  exclusive  of  the  32 
teeth  and  the  three  omicles  In  each  tympanum.  See  Eab.  It  Is  conveniently,  and 
not  unnaturally,  divided  into  four  regions:  1.  the  skull,  composed  of  22  bones;  2.  the 
trunk,  composed  of  C4  bones;  3.  the  upper  extremities,  composed  of  64  bones;  and  4. 
the  lower  extremities,  composed  of  60  bones.  In  some  respects  It  is  more  natural  to 
count  63  bones  in  the  lower  extremities,  including  the  hip  bones,  as  they  are  connected 
vrith  the  hip  joint  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  clavicle  and  shoulder-blade  are  with 
the  shoulder  joint.  These  hip  bones,  however,  form  a  part  of  a  very  distinct  and  func- 
tionally important  part  of  the  skeleton,  viz.,  the  pelvis,  and  for  this  reason  It  is  well  to 
keep  this  division  of  pelvis  distinct  Bee  Pelvis.  The  skull  Is  described  under 
tliat  title.  The  trunk  ma.y  be  divided  into  ribs,  24;  verl«bra,  24;  and  pelvis,  i,  the 
two  lower  boocs  of  the  spinal  column,  viz.,  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  beiu^  included  in 
the  pelvis.  If  we  include  the  vertebrra  and  sacrum  and  coccyx  in  one  division,  the  spi- 
nal column,  and  the  two  hip  bones  with  the  lower  extremities,  we  shall,  in  this  view, 
climinale  the  pelvic  divtBioo.  A  consideiation  of  the  fact  that  the  spinal  nerves  entei 
the  sacrum  and  pass  through  orihcee  having  the  same  anatomical  relatione  as  the 
orifices  in  the  vertebra,  would  point  to  the  propriety  of  placing  the  vertebne  and 
the  sacrum  and  coccyx  together,  but  the  physiological  connection  of  these  latter  bone* 
tvith  the  pelvis  present  sumcient  reasons  for  the  division  here  made.  The  trunk  hu 
also  1  sternum,  or  breast  bone,  and  1  hyold,  or  ton^e  bone  (see  Htoid  Bons  and 
Tonour),  making  in  all  54  bones.  The  ribs  are  described  under  that  title.  They  are 
shown  in  the  cut,  13  on  each  side;  7  true  and  6  false  or  floating  ribs.  Ttie  trueriln  are 
joined  to  the  sternum,  which  is  seen  to  consist  of  S  pieces,  viz.,  the  manubrium,  the 
gladiolus,  and  the  ensiform  cartila^.  The  manubrium  is  the  heart-shaped  piece  to 
which  the  internal  ends  of  the  clavicles  or  coUar-bonea  are  joined,  their  external  ends 
being  articulated  with  the  shoulder-blade,  or  scapula,  at  the  shoulder  Joint,  as  seen  Id 
the  cuL  See  Claticlb  and  ScAPUt^  The  gladiolus  is  tlie  middle  piece  of 
the  sternum,  with  which  the  7  true  ribs  articulate.  The  eoalform  cartilar;e  is  the  uuall 
Fpatula-shaped  piece  seen  pointing  downward  into  the  triangular  apace  between  the  car- 
tilages  of  the  S  Boating  or  false  ribs.  The  vertebne  are  described  in  the  article  SpimaIi 
CoLOMJt,  The  pelvis  (basin)  is  seen  In  the  middle  of  the  fig'ire  supporting  the  verte- 
bral column,  and  forming  with  the  thigh  bones  the  hip  kn^UL  The  upper  extremity 
is  divided  into  bones  of  tne  shoulder,  2,  clavicle  aud  scapula;  of  the  arm,  1,  the  hume- 
rus (q-v,);  of  the  fore-arm,  2,  the  radius  and  the  ulna;  of  the  wrist  or  carpus,  8;  of  the 
metacarpus,  S ;  and  of  the  phalanges  or  finger  bones,  14  =  82  bones  in  each  upper  extrem- 
ity, or  64  in  both.  For  a  description  of  the  bones  of  the  upper  extremity  see  Hahd. 
F^ing  to  the  lower  extremities,  wo  observe  the  femur  (q-vj  Its  condyles  are  seen  to 
bepartly  covered  in  front  by  the  knee-pan  or  patella(q.v.)  Below  this  are  seen  the  bones 
of  the  teg.  The  strong  bone  on  the  inner  side  of  each  leg  is  the  tibia.  Its  upper  expanded 
extremity  or  head  forms  with  the  condyles  of  the  femur  the  knee  joint,  and  its  lower 
expanded  extremity  forms  with  the  astragalus,  one  of  the  instep  bones,  the  greater  port 
of  the  ankle  Joint.  See  Lao  and  Foot.  There  are  7  boocs  in  each  instep,  or 
tarsus,  S  in  the  metatarsus,  and  14  in  the  toes,  or  phalanges,  making  in  all  2S  bones  In 
each  foot.  These,  with  tike  leg,  patella,  and  femur,  comprise  80  bones  for  each  lower 
extremity,  or  60  for  both. 

BEEL'LIGB,  THE,  three  rocky  Islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  about  8  m.  west 
of  Bolua  Uead,  co.  Kerry,  in  long.  lO'SS'  west  The  lights  on  the  Great  Skellig  are  th« 
first  viuble  to  ships  croasiug  the  Atlantic. 

SEELTUT,  JoHK,  an  early  English  satirical  poet,  1b  BDpposed  to  have  been  bom  about 
the  year  1460,  but  whether  In  Norfolk  or  Cumberland  is  uncertain.  He  studied  at  both 
Cambridge  and  Oxford,  and  received  from  each  the  acadefBical  honor  of  laureate.  His 
sovereign,  Henry  VU,  appointed  him  tutor  to  the  young  prince  Henry,  afterward  king 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  Eraamus,  in  allusion  to  his  learning,  styled  him  the  light  and  grace 
of  British  scholars.  At  this  time  Bkelton  had  produced  some  translations,  written 
elegies  on  Edward  IT.  (1483)  and  the  duke  of  Northumberland  (1489),  and  was  author 
of  soma  stiff  court  masques  and  allegorical  poems  of  little  or  no  merit  He  entered 
the  church  in  1496,  and  became  rector  of  Diss  in  Norfolk,  shortly  after  which  be  seems 
to  have  struck  into  that  vein  of  original  vernacular  poetry,  addrened  to  the  multitude, 

for  which  he  la  unique  among  our  elder  bards,  and  which  helped  U  ""    ""' 

It  consists  in  a  flow  of  rattling  voluble  vi-™  «..™t~tn~i  ..>.«.  o.. 
profusion  of  s^otesque  imagery  mixed  up  wilu  libuu  buu  uiuig  puiiwcb.  a^  uiuaa 
Bkelton  has  gteams  of  bright  fancy  and  snatches  of  pleasant  deacrlption.  Of  this  hi^er 
class  is  hia  F)U%  Bparrov,  beliig  a  poetical  lamentation  made  by  a  young  maiden 
^wtKwe  charms  the  poet  desoibes  with  great  gusto  and  minuteneas)  over  ue  loss  of  a  pet 
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bird  Blaln  in  a  coarent  ot  black  nuos  at  Carowe  near  Norwich.  The  moBt  humoToue  of 
bla  pictures  of  low  life — often  coane  enouEh — are  found  in  the  piece  entitled  T^  Tan- 
ing  [or  brewing]  o^  SHynor  Rnmmyng,  an  afo-wife  at  Leatlierhead  In  Surrev.  TUU  poem 
was  higlilf  popular,  and  was  often  reprinted  in  black-letter,  garnished  with  a  rude 
wood-cut  representation  of  the  fat  hostess.  His  best  satires  are  Colin  Clout,  and  Whi/ 
Cone  Ye  not  U>  Courtt  The  former  is  a  general  satire  oo  llie  clergy;  and  the  tatter,  a 
'virulent  attaclc  on  cardinal  Wolsey,  whom  the  uuBcrupuloua  poel  hod  prcviuuslj  flat- 
tered, but  who  had  disappointed  him  of  a  prebend  which  be  coveted.  In  this  scurrilous 
lampoon,  Wolsey  is  not  only  charged  with  arrogance,  avariciousneas,  and  inconti- 
nence, but  ia  reminded  of  his  "  base  original"  and  "greasy  genealoKy,"  having  been 
"cast  out  of  a  butcher's  stall."  The  enraged  cardinal  ordered  his  tibeler  to  he  arrested. 
but  SItelton  took  refuge  In  the  Hractnary  at  WestmlnslAr,  and  received  the  protecUon  of 
abbot  Mip.  From  this  retreat  he  did  not  dare  to  emerge,  but  continued  ailenl  under 
A*  sacred  shelter  till  hU  death  in  1QS9.  The  "  pithy,  pleosauot.  and  prufltable  workes 
of  maletcr  Bkeltou,  Poete  Laureate  "  were  collected  and  published  in  1568.  and  re- 
printed ia  1736.  An  edition,  coiefully  edited  by  the  Bev.  A.  Dyce,  was  issued  in  194;!, 
in  3  vola.  8vo. 

BKEFTIOISIl  (Or.  »luptomai,  "I  consider^  strictly  denoles  that  condition  in  which 
tlio  mind  ia  before  it  has  arrived  at  conclusive  opinions — when  it  ia  still  in  the  act  of 
refle<;ting,  eiamiuing,  or  pondering  over  subjects  of  thought.  Bktplicisni  is  there- 
fore the  opposite  ot  dogmatism  (see  DoaxA).  The  notion  of  "disbelief"  ia  quite  a 
secondary  meaning  of  the  term.  Among  the  Greeks  a  *keptiko»,  "skeptic,"  was  origi- 
nally only  a  thou^tf  ul  perwn,  aod  tho  verb  tkeplemai,  never  acquired  any  other  signin- 
cation  than  "to  consider."  But  inasmuch  as  the  mass  of  men  rush  to  conclusions  with 
haste,  and  assert  them  with  far  more  positlveuess  than  their  knowledge  warrants,  the 
discerning  few  of  clearer  vision  or  cooler  head  are  often  brought  into  callisian  with 
popular  beliefs — more  especially  in  religion,  the  sphere  in  which  popular  beliefs  are 
most  numerous;  most  positive,  and  most  inconsiderate — and  are  compelled  by  the  vio- 
lent shock  given  to  their  reason  to  "  doubt,"  it  may  be  to  "disbelieve,"  what  they  bear 
afSmied  by  tho  multitude  with  indefensible  emphasis  of  speech.  Thus  it  is  that  in  com- 
mon parlance  a  akeptic  has  come  to  mean  on  iaQdel.  and  skepticism  infldelitj.  But  the 
fleld  of  thought  in  which  skepticism  properiy  so-called  has  preferred  to  exercise  itself 
Is  not  religion  but  philosophy.  Philosophical  skeptics  in  all  ages  and  countries  have 
generally  denied  or  at  least  doubted  the  trustworthiness  of  the  senses  as  vehicles  of 
absolute  truth,  and  so  have  destroyed  the  very  possibility  of  speculation.  In  ancient 
times  Pyrriion  (q.v.),  in  modern,  David  Hume  (q.v.),  are  the  most  characteristic  reprc- 
Bentatives  of  this  kiod  of  skepticism, 

BEESBIEB,  THE  (skerr?  is  a  term  for  any  isolated  sea-gtrt  rock),  email  islands  about 
2  miles  off  the  n.w.  coast  of  Anglesey,  having  a  light-house  117  ft.  high.  Sec  also 
Pkktland  Firth. 

SEEB'BTVOEE  is  the  chief  rock  of  a  reef  which  lies  about  10  m.  s.s.w.  of  the  s-w. 

Kint  of  the  island  of  Tiree  (q.v.),  and  24  m,  w.  of  lotia.  This  reef,  which  stretchts 
>m  8  to  10  xa.  in  a  w.s,w,  direclion,  is  composed  to  compact  j^neiss,  worn  smooth  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  waves,  and  was  long  a  terror  to  mariners,  having  caused  the 
loss  of  one  ship  annually  for  forty  years  previous  to  1814.  Tlie  norttiern  IJghMiouse  com- 
mission had  long  intended  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Skeiryvore,  the  only  point  of 
this  dangerous  reef  which  could  afford  the  needful  foundation;  but  the  difficulty  of 
landing  on  the  rock,  from  the  immense  force  (three  tons  to  the  superficial  fool)  with 
which  tho  Atlantic  waves  beat  upon  it.  caused  the  delay  of  the  scheme  till  1884,  when 
preparations  were  made  in  earnest.  The  design  and  superintendence  ot  tlie  construction 
ot  the  building  were  intruated  to  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  who  commenced  operations  on 
the  rock  in  1888,  following  generally  the  mode  adopted  by  his  father.  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
venson (q.v.),  in  the  construction  of  the  Bell  rock  (q.v.)  light-house;  and,  in  spite  of  occa- 
sional disaaters  from  tempesls,  completed  his  work  in  1844,  The  liglil-house  ia  188J 
ft.  high;  at  the  base  42  ft.,  and  at  the  top  16  ft,  in  diameter.  The  light,  a  revolving  one, 
is  produced  bv  Ihe  revolution  of  eight  large  annular  lenses  round  a  lamp  of  four  wicks, 
according  to  Fresnel's  first  dhiptric  system,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
The  cost  of  erection  was  close  upon  J4S6, 000,  Skerry  vore  light-house  is  nearly  j  higher 
than  that  on  the  Bell  rock,  and  more  than  twice  as  high  as  the  Eddystone, 

SEBTCKLZT,  Artbub  (the  assumed  name  of  Qbohob  Hose),  1830-82;  b,  Eng.: 
began  as  a  clerk  in  the  custom  house ;  subsequently  entered  as  a  commoner  at  Ox- 
ford, where  he  obtained  the  usual  degrees.  He  took  orders  in  the  Anglican  church, 
but  resigned  on  bis  conversion  to  Roman  Catholicism,  1840,  and  was  for  five  year^ 
tutor  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  He  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  light  comedies,  and 
of  a  aeries  of  popular  papers  in  which  "Mrs.  Brown,"  the  type  of  Ihe  meddling,  gossip- 
ing, and  fussy  Englishwoman  of  the  middle  classes,  vaa  made  to  deliver  her  opinions 
on  various  topics  A  the  day. 

SUCW-BBISOE,  a  bridge  placed  obliquely  so  as  w  cross  a  road  or  river  at  an  angle 
not  a  right  angle.  Such  bridges,  built  of  stone,  are  not  eogy  ot  construction,  owing  to 
the  peculiar  twisted  forms  whicli  the  voussnira  iissume,  and  were  scarcely  ever  used  till 
Uie  necessities  ot  railway  carves  compelled  their  introduction.     Tbey  are  evidently  a 
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greftt  improTement  n  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  tvistioE  a  road,  first  to  the  rig^t,  and 
then  to  the  left,  in  order  to  get  the  bridge  at  right  angles  to  the  place  to  be 
crossed.  Bince  the  iniroductioa  of  iron  girders  as  the  supports  of  bridges,  ikew-bridges 
have  become  easy  of  construction,  and  are  now  quite  generally  used. 


r,  amsrkeM.  of  tlie  countf  of  Cork,  Ireland,  and  situated  in  laL  51' 84' 
n.,  long.  9°  10'  w.,  distant  from  Cork  13  m.  s.w.  It  is  a  place  of  little  commerce,  and 
almost  entirely  without  manufactuKS.    The  pop.  in  1891  was  32S&. 

BDS,  in  military  and  naval  languMje,  is  any  timber  which  is  used  as  a  baae  to  keep 
one  object  from  resting  on  another.  Thus,  a  row  of  cannon  In  store  will  be  kept  from 
the  ground  by  skids. 

The  tenn  is  also  applied  to  the  drag  which  is  put  on  the  wheels  of  carriages  in  going 
Tip  hills,  to  preveol  rolling  backward. 


, e  applied  lo  several  speciee  of  the  genus  rhjmehopM  of  the  gull 

family  (laruia,  q.v.).  The  genus  has  the  following  characteristics:  Bill  longer  than  the 
head,  nearly  or  quite  straight,  compressed  laterally  to  the  end.  J^ower  mandible  nearly 
one  Inch  longer  than  the  upper,  and  square  at  the  point.  Upper  mandible  grooved  for 
the  reception  of  the  lower.  The  mechanism  is  remarkable,  being  adapted  to  cut  tike 
scissors,  and  the  bird  is  Bometimee  called  tduor-HU.  The  winss  are  very  long  and  nar- 
row, with  the  first  quill  the  longest;  tail  moderate  and  forked;  feet  moderately  long  and 
■lender,  with  an  indented  web;  hind  toe  elevated,  and  claws  curved  and  sharp.  R. 
niffra  is  the  beeen-citeaux,  and  eaupeur  d"  eau  of  the  French;  shear-water,  cutwater, 
skimmer,  and  black  skimmer  of  the  United  States,  and  the  puealor  of  the  Chilians,  The 
male  is  about  19  in.  long;  closed  wings  extend  4  in.  beyond  the  tail;  alar  expansion 


both  mandibles  red,  tinged  with  orange  and  tipped  with  black.  Upper  part  of  the  head, 
neck  and  back,  and  scapulars  black;  wings  the  same  except  the  seconaarlee,  which  are 
white  on  the  inner  vanes,  and  also  tipped  with  white.  The  forked  tail  having  black 
feathers,  broadly  edged  on  either  side  with  white;  tail  coverts  wbile  on  the  outer  sides, 
black  in  the  middle,  front,  cheeks,  neck  below  the  eye,  throat,  breast,  and  all  the  lower 
parts  white.  Legs  and  webbed  feet  red.  The  female  is  16  In.  long,  with  89  in.  wing 
espandon;  plumage  similar  to  that  of  the  male,  except  the  tail,  which  is  white  shafted 
and  broadly  centered  with  binck.  Mr.  Nntlall  says  that  it  is  a  bird  of  passage  in  tlie 
United  Slates,  appearing  In  New  Jersey,  its  most  northern  limit  as  be  thinks,  from  its 
tropical  quarters  in  early  Hay;  and  he  believes  it  passes  the  breeding  season  along  the 
whole  of  the  southern  coast  of  the  United  Blaces.  Their  nesis  have  been  found  along 
the  shores  of  cape  May  about  the  beginning  of  June.  They  are  made  by  scratching  a 
hollow  in  the  sand.  There  are  usually  three  eggs,  which  are  nearly  two  mches  long  by 
f>oe  in  diameter;  white  with  brown  blotches,  some  of  them  large. 

■KDOOBTOH,    See  Chaiiitaju. 

UUV.  Considered  in  its  general  physiological  and  histolo^cal  (or  textural)  relatiou.S 
the  skin  is  merely  a  part  of  the  great  mucous  system  to  winch  the  mucous  membrane 
and  secreting  j^ands  also  belong,  and  which  consists  of  two  essential  elements— a  ba»e- 
ment  tittae,  composed  of  simple  cutaneous  membrane,  and  an  epil/ielium  of  nucleated 
particles  resting  on  it — while  beneath  the  basement  membrane  are  vessels,  nerves,  and 
connective  tissue.  See  GpiTHELroM  and  Mococb  Hembrakes.  In  tlie  skin,  the  hard 
and  thick  epithelium  Is  termed  eutieU  or  tpidermit,  and  the  true  skin  below  it  is  termed 
the  dtrma  or  cu(ti  vera,  and  is  chiefly  formed  of  modified  and  very  dense  connective  (or 
areolar  or  cellular)  tissue. 


of  joints,  on  the  side  of  flexion;  oiheis  correspond  to  the  insertion  of  cutaneous  muscles; 
while  others,  of  quite  another  kind,  are  seen  in  aged  and  emaciated  persons,  and  after 
the  subsidence  of  any  great  distention  of  the  integument;  and  besides  these  coarse  lines, 
most  parts  of  the  skin  are  grooved  with  very  minute  furrows,  which  assume  various 
courses  in  relation  to  one  another.  These  minute  furrows  are  most  distinctly  seen  on 
the  palmar  aspect  of  the  hand  and  fingers,  and  on  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  outer  sur- 
face of  the  skin  also  presents  innumerable  pores  for  the  discharge  of  the  contents  of  the 
eudorlp:iroua  snd  sel»ceoua  follicles,  or  the  sweat  and  fat  glands;  and  the  modifications 
of  eplflermis  known  as  hair  and  nails  occur  on  the  same  surface. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  skin  consists  of  connective  tissue.  In  which  both  the  white  and 
yellow  fibrous  elements  are  considerably  modified  as  to  the  proportions  in  which  they 
occur,  and  smooth  muscles  are  present  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity  in  some  parts  of 
the  skin.  Where  great  extensibility,  with  elasticity,  is  required,  the  yellow  (elastic) 
clement  predominates;  and  where  strength  and  resistance  are  specially  required,  as  in 
the  sole  of  the  toot,  the  euH»  is  chiefly  composed  of  a  dense  interweaving  of  the  white 
(inelastic)  element.  The  thickness  and  stiengtb  of  this  lay^er  difCer  greatly  in  different 
parU,  according  to  the  amount  of  resistance  required  against  pressure.     The  skin  is 
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thickeron  the  Mnder  eurfsce  of  the  body  than  in  frant,  and  od  the  outer  tbas  oa  Ihc 
Inner  aides  of  the  limbB.  "It  iaunusuaUjthiu  orer  the  flexures  of  the  joints.  Itispkr- 
ticnlsrly  delicate  in  the  eveUdH,  and  proporiionablj  bo  in  »onie  oilier  situations  where 
grAt  mobility  is  dcmandea.  In  T^ons  which  sie  most  subject  ta  external  [H^eaure,  u 
the  soles  of  liie  feet,  it  Is  flrmly  united  by  very  dense  lamina  to  tlie  sub-cutaneous  fasci*; 
and  ihe  Intervals  between  these  are  provided  with  pellets  of  fst,  fonning  a  cushion,  as 
an  additional  means  of  protection  to  the  delicate  ot^ds  it  incloees  and  covers.  Amonr 
the  lower  animalB  wo  may  notice  QumberleBS  examples  of  an  analogous  kind." — Toda 
■"''■■'■  .  "■      ■  ■         -  "  ^  ^oi  i.  p.  4(r7.     The  blubber 

1,  the  layer  of  fat  which  geu- 

erally  occurs  in  the  sub-cutaneous  areolar  tissue  of  man  and  most  animals,  aenrinK  as  a 
soft  bed  on  which  tba  akin  may  rest,  and  gives  the  appearance  of  plumpness  ana  sym- 
metry to  Ibe  outline  of  the  body.  It  is  on  the  external  surface  of  tlie  cutis  that  the 
laetile  papilia,  or  true  organs  of  touch,  are  developed.  KOlliker  divides  the  true  cutis 
into  the  "  reticular"  and  "  papillary"  portions,  the  latter  belug  the  reddish-gray  external 
superficial  layer  which  contains  the  upper  portion  of  the  hair  follicles  and  cutaneous 
glands,  and  whose  most  important  element  is  the«e  tactile  papillts.  They  are  most 
abundant  and  largest  in  the  palm  of  the  hand*  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  while  in  the 
bock  and  in  the  onter  sides  of  the  limbs  they  are  almost  entirely  absent  They  occur 
■a  small,  semi-transparent,  flexible  elevatious,  which  are  usually  conical  or  clul^-shaped 
in  form;  but  in  certain  parts,  as  the  palm  of  the  hand,  present  numerous  points  (in 
which  case  they  are  termed  compound  papills). 

The  thickness  of  the  true  skin  varies,  according  to  EKDikcr,  from  i  of  a  line  to  a  line 
and  a  half  In  its  chemical  characters  it  agrees  with  those  of  the  connecUve  tissue,  of 
which  it  is  principally  composed.  The  ^latine  which  it  yields  on  boiling  is  derived 
maiuly  from  the  while  fibrous  tissue,  and  it  is  probAblj  this  element  which  is  priucipally 
concerned  in  the  changes  which  skin  undergoesinUie  process  ol  tanning.  Arteries  froiQ 
the  sub-cutaneous  connective  tissue  freely  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  skin,  und  are 
distributed  to  the  fat-lobules,  the  sudoriparous  and  i<el)ac»>ous  glands  (presently  to  be 
described),  hair  follicles,  papillffi,  etc.  In  theee  several  parts  they  terminate  in  a  cloee  net- 
work of  capillaries.  Those  parts  of  the  skin  which  border  upon  the  epidermis  are  for 
the  most  part  very  freely  provided  with  nerves,  while  in  the  deeper  parts  the  nervous 
fliaments  are  comparatively  scanty.  How  Uiey  terminate  is  still  a  subject  of  (Uspute; 
but  the  view  most  generally  adopted  is  that  they  end  in  loops. 

The  glands  occurring  in  the  skin  next  claim  our  consideration.  They  are  the  sudor- 
iparovt  or  »aeat  glandi,  the  febaegoat  or  fat  gianiU,  and  the  eeraminaui  glandt.  The  twtat 
glUTidt  exist  In  almost  every  part  of  the  human  skin.  They  lie  in  small  pits  in  the  deepest 
parts  of  the  true  skin,  and  sometimes  entirely  below  the  skin.  Their  orifices  can  be  seen 
in  the  middle  of  the  cross  grooves  that  intersect  the  ridges  of  the  papillss  on  the  hands 
and  feet,  their  arrsngement  being  here  necessarily  regular,  while  In  other  parts  they  are 
irregularly  scattered.  Their  size  and  number  in  oiflerent  re^ons  of  the  skin  correspond 
with  the  amount  of  perspiration  yielded  by  each  part;  thus  they  are  nowhere  so  much 
developed  as  in  the  axilla  or  armpit.  In  tliat  part  of  this  region,  which,  in  the  adult  is 
more  or  less  covered  with  bair,  they  form  a  layer  of  a  reddisn  color,  of  about  an  ei^th 
of  an  inch  thick.  They  are  soft,  and  more  or  less  flattened  by  their  pressure  on  one 
another,  being  imlvedded  in  delicate  connective  tissue,  and  covered  and  permeated  with 
a  ne^wo^k  of  capillaries.  On  isolating  one  of  these  glands,  and  highly  magnifying  it, 
it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  solitary  tube,  intricately  raveled,  one  eud  o(  which  is  clos^ 
and  hidden  within  the  glandular  mass,  while  the  other  emerges  from  ihe  gland.  The 
wall  of  the  tube  consists  of  aa  outer  or  Comment  memlmine,  with  which  the  blood-vessels 
are  in  contact,  and  an  epitfuiium,  linlue  the  interior,  the  former  disappearing  when  the 
lube  reaches  the  surface  of  the  papilla.  The  duct,  on  leaving  the  gland,  follows  a 
meandering  and  rather  spiral  direction  tlirough  the  reticular  portion  of  the  cutis  to  the 
interval  between  the  papilltB.  when  It  becomes  straight;  and  it  again  assumes  a  spiral 
course  in  perforating  the  cuticle.  It  is  not  easy  to  explain  how  or  why  so  beautifully 
regular  a  spiral  form  should  be  given  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  duct,  vrhich  m 
rather  wider  than  the  rest,  the  average  diameter  of  the  duct  being  y^  of  an  inch. 

_  The  thaaoM  glaridt  are  small  whitiali  glands,  which  exist  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
skin,  except  the  palms  and  soles,  and  are  especially  abundant  in  the  scalp,  face  (the  nose 
being  particularly  rich  in  them),  and  about  the  anus.  They  are  usually  connected  with 
the  hairs,  and  consist  of  a  duct  terminating  in  a  blind  pouch-like  or  pear-shaped 
extremity.  The  batement  memhrant  of  these  glands  is  linea  by  an  epithelium,  in  the 
urlicles  of  which  are  included  granules  of  fetty  or  sebaceous  matter,  which,  having 
become  detached,  constitutes  the  eecretion.  These  glands  are  the  seat  of  Ihe  pantsile 
known  as  acanufoUicuiorum. 

The  ceruminov*  glaiidt  are  brown  simple  glands,  in  external  appearance  like  the 
s'ldoriparous  glands,  occurring  in  the  cartilaginouB  portion  of  the  external  meatus  of  the 
ear.  They  yield  an  adhesive  bitter  secretion,  which  protects  the  membrane  of  the 
tympanum  mim  the  access  of  dust,  insects,  eic. 

'InoQsaoiureUneorthflpalmof  tbshaiid,  E.  H.  Weber  iBckoni  that  there  a 
trom  1U  to  too  smallsr  papiUse,  ananged  In  tolerably  niKular  ron. 
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We  Bh&ll  conclude  by  taking  b  brief  survey  of  the  fnactloDS  of  the  akin,  ouiftthig, 
towever,  its  most  important  function,  touch  (q.v.).  Regarded  ea  a  protective  covering, 
the  skin  poesessee  the  combiDed  advantageB  of  :ouG;haees,  cesiatance,  flexibility,  and 
elaalicity;  tbe  coDnective  framework  being  the  part  which  maioly  confera  these  propeC' 
ties,  although  the  epidonnia  co  operates  with  it.  The  eubcutBQeoua  layer  of  fat,  and  the 
modifications  of  epldermia  In  various  forms,  as  hairs,  wool,  feathers,  scalee,  etc.,  sen* 
tor  the  preservation  of  warmth,  and  occaaiooaUy  (wliea  they  occur  aa  claws,  talons,  etc.) 
M  means  of  offense  or  defense.  The  skin  is  iJia  seat  of  a  twofold  excretion,  vis.,  of 
that  formed  by  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  that  formed  by  the  eebaoeous  glands.  The 
fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  usually  formed  so  gradually  tliat  the  wateiy 
portioDS  of  it  eac'ipe  bj  evaporation  as  soon  as  it  reacfaee  the  mrface;  but  in  certain 
conditions,  as  during  strong  exercise,  or  when  the  external  heat  la  excee^ve,  or  ia 
certain  diseases,  or  when  the  evaporation  is  prevented  bj[  the  application  of  a  texture 
impermeable  to  air,  as  for  example  oiled  silk,  or  the  material  known  aa  mackintosh,  or 
india-rubber  cloth,  Uie  secretion,  instead  o(  evaporating,  collects  on  the  ekin  in  the  form 
of  drops  of  fiuid.  When  it  is  stated  that  the  sweat  contains  urea,  lactates,  extractive 
matters,  etc.,  and  that  the  amount  of  watery  vapor  exhaled  from  the  skin  is,  on  an 
average,  2i  lbs.  dally  (according  to  Yuentin's  observation),  the  importance  of  the  sudor- 
iparouB  glands  bb  oi^jans  of  excretion  will  he  at  once  manifest  Moreover,  there  is 
reason  to  believe,  from  the  experiments  of  Scharling,  Gerlach,  and  others,  tliat  the 
importance  of  the  skiDasanmroConrorgan  Is  far  from  incon^derahle,  veryi^preciahle 

Juantities  of  carbonic  acid  bong  exiutlea  hourly  by  the  external  surface  of  ue  body. 
a  the  amphibia,  in  which  the  skin  Is  thin  and  moist,  the  cutaneous  respiration  is 
extremely  active;  and  that  the  reminUory  function  of  the  skin  in  the  higher  animals  is 
also  conmderable,  is  proved  notonly  by  measuring  the  excreted  carbonlcacid,  but  by  the 
fact  thM  U  ttM  tkin  &  covered  with  an  Lmgwrmeable  varnish,  or  if  the  body  be  Inclosed, 
all  but  the  head,  in  a  caoutchouc  dress,  animals  soon  die,  as  if  asphyxiated,  their  heart 
aai  lung)  bdng  gorged  with  blood,  and  their  temperature  before  death  gradually  falling 
many  degrees.  Tlie  secretion  of  the  lebaceons  ^uds  is  a  semi-fluid  oity  mass,  which 
often  soildifiee  into  a  whit«  viscid  tallow-like  matter  on  the  surface  or  in  the  riandulai 
ducts,  from  which  it  can  be  remond  by  pceasare,  in  a  form  resembliiig  th^t  ol  a  small 


with  epidermic  scales,  andst ,  .. .   .    

constituents,  in  addition  to  water,  are  a  peculiar  nitrogenous  matter  resembling  casein, 
fat  (consisting  of  palmitin  and  olein,  soapa  composed  of  palmitic  and  oleic  acids),  choles 
terin,  earthy  phosphates,  and  chlorides  and  phosphates  of  the  alkalies.  Its  purpose 
•ectns  to  be  that  of  keeping  tbe  skin  moist  and  supple,  and  by  its  oily  nature,  of  hinder- 
ing too  rapid  evaporation. 

The  skin  Is,  moreover,  an  organ  of  abaorption:  mercurial  preparations,  when  rubbed 
into  the  skin,  have  the  same  action  as  when  given  internally.  Fotaaeio-tartrate  of  anU- 
mony,  when  rtibbed  into  the  skin  la  the  form  of  ointment  or  solution,  may  excite 
vomiting,  or  an  eruption  extending  over  the  whole  body,  and  many  other  Illustrations 
might  be  given.  The  ^ect  of  rubbuig  is  probaUy  to  force  the  particlea  of  the  matter  toto 
tfae  oriflcea  of  the  ghuda,  where  tbey  are  mon  eaaUy  abeorbed  than  they  would  be 
through  tbe  epidermis.  It  has  been  proved  by  the  expwimenta  of  Madden,  Bertbold, 
and  others,  that  the  skin  has  the  power  of  abaorbing  water,  although  to  a  leas  extent 
than  occurs  in  thin-skinned  animals,  such  aa  fitws  and  lizards.  This  tact  baa  a  practical 
application.  In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia— difficult  swallowing— when  not  even  fluid* 
can  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm  water,  or  of  milk  and 
water,  may  assuage  the  thirst.  Bailors,  also,  vhen  destitute  of  fresh  watar,  find  their 
urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking  their  clothes  in  salt  water. 

The  diaeaut  of  the  Skin,  and  Uieir  clasiiflcatlon  Into  genera  and  spedea,  have  occn- 
jded  tlie  attention  of  many  of  the  moat  eminent  physicianB  during  the  last  century;  but 
none  of  the  proposed  claseiflcstlotui  an  Tery  satiBraclory.    Bee  Ecebma  ;  Ecthtka. 

BEnr  OR&TTIVG.  In  cases  of  extenslTe  deatraction  of  the  sMii,  leavlDg  large 
sores  that  do  not  heal,  and  also  In  treating  old  ulcera ;  small  particles  of  skin,  cut 
from  the  patient  or  another  person,  are  placed  upon  the  sore.  Here  thev  soon  l>e- 
come  attached  and  grow,  forming  a  numoer  of  small  islands  or  patches  of  skin  over 
the  surface  of  the  ulcer ;  these  in  time  sprrad  till  the  whole  raw  surface  is  covered. 
By  this  grafting  process,  some  sores  that  would  never  heal  can  be  rapidly  cured. 
The  patches  of  skin  used  are  about  the  alxe  of  a  Urge  pin's  head,  and  placed  on  with 
the  raw  surface  next  to  the  aore.  Skin  from  a  colored  person  has  been  transplanted 
to  a  white  peraon,  and  Ifl  found  to  produce  a  wltite  skin.    See  RmsoFiiASTio  Opxba- 

TIOIT. 

SCm,  or  ScntK,  Semoia  offldnaiit,  a  saurian  reptile,  found  In  the  north  of  Africa, 
and  in  some  parts  of  A^  It  Is  from  6  to  9  In.  long,  generally  of  a  reddish-dun  color, 
with  darker  transverse  bands,  a  wedge-sliaped  headland  four  pretty  strong  limbs.  It 
has  been  in  great  repute  tor  imaginary  medicinal  virtues  from  remote  tunes;  Itwse 
largely  imported  on  this  account  into  ancient  Rome,  and  Is  still  fn  htgb  esteem  In  tbe 
east,  dried  skiaks  Qnding  a  ready  sale  in  many  places,  as  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  'twere 
b  almost  no  disease  for  which  It  has  not  been  Hippoaed  to  be  a  cure.  See  lUtu.,  Rb^ 
TiLaa,  ETC.,  vol.  XQ. 
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SnV-lIOTH,  a  name  given  to  certain  coleoptent  which  attack  skins  and  furs,  and 
prepared  animals  in  zoological  collecUonB.  The  moBt  commoD  are  dermctei  tv^pinu, 
dwmttU*  lardariuM,  and  antArwnui  mtaeorvm.  The  two  first  mentioned  of  Ihese  iiiBecli 
are  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  very  destructive,  both  in  the  larval  snd 
Imago  condition.  The  anthnnui  is  only  about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  long.  Tiie  b«t 
antidote  for  them  all  is  twnsinc. 

UCIHHEK,  Thomab  BARVKr.  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1791-1871;  b.  N.  C:  graduated  at  Prinre- 
ton  college  in  1909;  studied  law  for  J8  mpntha;  was  licensed  to  preach  in  1B12;  was  col- 
league of  Dr.  Janeway,  Philadelphia,  1818-16;  pastor  of  the  Fifth  Preshyterian  chuni, 
Philadelphia,  1816-32;  professor  of  aacred  rhetoric  at  Andover  theological  seminary, 
1883-8C;  pastor  of  Mercer  at.  church,  1886-48;  professor  of  sacred  rhetoric  and  pastonl 
theology  in  Union  theological  seminary,  New  York,  from  1818  to  his  deatn.  fie 
published  Region  of  lAe  BibU;  Aid*  to  PrtaeMng  and  Hearing;  Sintt  to  Chn^iajit; 
Reagima  Z^e  of  Franeit  Martoe;  Vinefs  Butorat  Theoiagy  and  BamHetiet  (translated); 
Di»eu*noni  in  Thwhgy. 

BSHtKUHEBS  are  soldiers  operating  in  loose  array,  two  together — i.e.,  front  and 
Tear,  with  a  lateral  distance  of  about  six  pscea  between  the  files.  When  tbe  army 
advances,  the  ground  tn  front,  and  for  some  diutance  on  each  flank,  is  usually  covered 
by  BkirmisherB,  to  prerent  surprise.  If  cavalry  come  suddenly  on  them,  they  rush 
together,  and  form  small  squares,  called  rallying  squares.  SklrmisDers  fire  independently 
■i  their  own  discretion:  but  the  rule  is,  that  one  of  the  two  men  composing  a  file  should 
always  have  his  rifle  loaded.    Orders  are  communicated  by  the  sound  of  bugle. 

<i»lkltT!T,  Bitiia  (uorutn,  S  perennial  plant  of  the  natural  order  vmlieUif«ra,  a  native 
of  China  and  Japan,  but  which  has  long  been  cultivated  in  gardens  in  ^E^irope  for  the 
Fake  of  its  roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  clustered,  sometimes  6  in.  long,  and  of  Iha 
tblcknesB  of  the  finger,  Thev  are  sweet,  succulent,  and  nutritiouB,  with  a  somewhat 
aromatic  flavor,  and  when  boiled,  are  a  very  HEreeable  article  of  food.  A.  kind  of  spiri^ 
vous  liquor  is  eometimea  made  from  tliem.  Qood  sugar  can  also  be  extracted.  Shimt 
was  at  one  time  more  cultivated  Id  BritAin  than  it  is  at  present,  although  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  for  it«  having  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seed 
or  by  very  email  oflsets  from  the  roots.  It  has  a  slemof  3  to  8  ft.  nigh;  the  lower leavca 
pinnate,  with  oblong-serrated  leaflets,  and  a  heart^baped  terminal  leaf,  the  upper  €m» 
temate  with  laiioeolat«  leaflets. 

mOIUIF,  MtKHAn.  DuoTRiKviTca,  1841-^ ;  b.  In  the  diat  of  IWzui  neat 
Uoscow  ;  d.  Moscow.  He  attended  the  mllilary  acad.  of  St.  Petersburg,  but  wa* 
dismissed,  1861,  and  was  sent  with  a  regiment  into  Poland.  His  career  Ix^aii,  1878, 
in  Turkestan,  where  he  was  prominent  in  the  Kiiiva  expedition.  He  was  made 
colonel,  and  soon  afterwards  went  to  Spain,  where  he  fought  in  the  Carlist  wac;  Ha 
returned  to  Turkestan  and  greatly  distinguished  himself,  rising  to  the  rank  of  geaa- 
al,  1875.  In  the  second  war  with  Khokan  he  commanded  the  expedition,  and',  cobv, 
petled  the  Khan  to  surrender.  When  Ehokan  was  annexed  to  Russia,  1876,  he  waa 
made  governor.  In  the  war  with  Turkey  he  commanded  one  of  the  Russian  divisions, 
and  won  world-wide  fame  before  Plevna.  His  last  service  was  the  capture  of  Ooek 
Tepe,  a  stronghold  in  Turkestan. 

BKOFnf',  a  L  of  Russia,  government  of  Riazan,  and  IBO  m.  s.e.  of  Hoscow,  is  dtuated 
on  the  Verda,  a  tributary  of  the  Oka,  which  Is  itself  a  trlbutaiy  of  the  Volga.  It  has  a 
trade  in  grain,  hemp,  oil,  meat,  salt,  corn,  and  cattle.     Pop.  '03,  18,654. 

BXOVHZaAV,  town  and  co.  seat  of  l3omerBet  co.,  Me. ;  on  the  Kennebec  river,  and 
the  Maine  Central  railroad:  37  miles  n.  of  Augusta.  It  contains  a  high  school,  public 
library.  Memorial  hall,  co.  law  library,  electric-light  plant,  electric  railroad  connecting 
with  Xorridgewock,  waterworks,  and  national  and  savings  hanks.  The  river  here  falls 
about  30  feet,  affording  excellent  power  for  manufacturing,  the  principal  articles  being 
woolen  goods,  pulp,  lumber,  shoes,  carriages,  grist,  coffins  and  caskets,  oil-cloth,  wood- 
work, and  planing  and  molalng  mill  products.     Pop.  '90,  5068. 

gEU'A,  or  Bkua  Gull,  Lestrti,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  larida,  also  known  by 
the  name  Jaobb  (Ger.  hunter),  and  aiffering  from  the  gulls  in  having  the  upper  ni^- 
dible  more  hooked  at  the  tip,  and  the  nostrils  larger  and  further  forward  in  the  bill,  the 
base  of  which  is  covered  wilh  a.  cere.  The  skuas  are  bold  and  powerful  birds,  and  mu- 
erally  obtain  their  food  by  pursuing  gulls  or  terns,  and  cauainE  them  to  disgorge  llio  fish 
which  they  have  captured,  which  they  dart  upon  and  seize  in  the  air.  Tliey  also  eat 
eggs  and  small  birds.  The  Common  8ku4  {L.  eataraeUg)  is  fully  3  ft.  m  length,  or  a 
brown  color,  with  lighter  streaks  on  the  head  and  neck.  It  Inhabits  the  northern  sea^ 
and  breeds  in  some  of  the  Shetland  isles. 

BXULL.  The  skull  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cranium  and  the  face.  In  human 
anatomy  it  ia  customary  to  describe  the  former  as  consisting  of  8  and  the  latter  of  14 
bones-,  the  8  cranial  bones,  which  constitute  the  brain-case,  being  the  oeeipUal,  tteopant- 
tal,  fnmtal,  two  temporal,  Kphenoid,  and  ethmoid;  wliile  the  14  facial  bones  are  the  (w» 
juual,  two  lupmoT  maxiUary,  too  laehrpnal.  tieo  mnlar,  tjeo  palaU,  Mo  fnfmor  tuHyinated, 
wmer.andinferiormaieiUaTy.  The  bones  of  the  ear,  the  teeth,  and  the  Wormian  bones  m 
not  Included  in  this  enumeratioiL    The  morphologist,  however,  who  wishes  to  tracM 
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out  tbo  rundamental  Bimllarlty  of  type  In  the  Btnicturo  of  the  Tuious  modification 
of  the  Tertebrate  skull,  will  not  be  content  with  this  airanKement,  Id  which,  ns,  f<W 
example,  in  the  occipital,  (emporal,  and  spbenoid  bonea,  the  numan  onatomist  conaid- 
era  as  a  aiuzle  bone  an  osseous  mass  coQeiBting  primarily  in  man,  and  peisiHieutly  is 
eome  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  of  Bereral  dislinct  pieces  or  elements.  Postponing  to  (he 
olose  of  this  article  any  remarks  on  the  structure  of  the  Tprtetirate  skull  generally,  we 
shall  proceed  to  notice  the  ordinaiy  anatomical  relations  of  the  human  skull.  The  de- 
velopment of  the  abull  ts  a  subject  of  great  interest,  not'onlv  in  itself,  but  as  throwlog 
light  on  many  points  which  the  study  of  the  adult  skull  would  fwl  to  explain.  At  a  very 
early  period  of  fetal  existence,  the  cerebrum  is  inclosed  in  a  membranous  capsule  eiler- 
Dal  to  the  dura  maler,  and  in  close  contact  with  it.  This  la  tbe  first  rudiment  of  the 
ekull,  the  cerebral  portion  of  wtiich  la  consequently  formed  t>efore  there  is  any  indica- 
tion of  a  facial  part.  Soon,  however,  four  or  five  processes  jut  from  It  on  either  side  of  the 
mesial  line,  which  grow  downward,  fncltne  toward  each  other,  and  unite  to  form  a  series  of 
inverted  arches,  from  whicji  the  face  is  ultimately  developed.  Imperfect  Jevelopmest 
or  ossification  of  these  rudlmeniaiy  parts  of  the  face  gives  rise  to  the  peculiarities  kitown 
as  "hare-lip"  and  "cleft-palate,"  or  in  very  extreme  caaes  to  the  fonn  of  moDstrosilj 
termed  "  Cyclopean,"  in  which,  from  absence  of  tbe  fronlal  procesaes,  the  two  orblM 
form  a  slnele  cavity,  and  the  eyes  are  more  or  leas  blended  in  the  mesial  line. 

The  following  la  a  brief  summary  of  the  auctession  of  events  that  occur  In  the  ordi- 
Bary  or  normal  development  of  the  skull.    Cartilage  ie  formed  at  the  base  of  the  man- 
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branous  capsule,  which  has  been  already  described  as  thrown  round  the  brain,  and 
capable  of  enlarging  with  it.  This  is  speedily  followed  by  the  deposition  of  osalflc  mat- 
ter at  various  pomts  of  the  capaule,  which  soon  becomes  coDverted  into  flakes  of  bone, 
ivhich  afford  protection  for  the  brain,  while  the  tntervenine;  portions,  which  remain 
membranous,  permit  the  skali  to  expand  as  its  contents  enlarge.  The  formation  of 
theu  bony  flakes  on  the  convexity  of  the  cranium  is  soon  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  osseous  nuclei  in  the  cartilage  at  the  base,  corresponding  to  tbe  future  occipital  and 
sphenoid  Ixines.  Lastly,  the  various  bones,  some  orginaling  in  membrane,  and  some 
in  cartilage  (as  described  in  the  article  Ossification),  approach  one  another  by  gradual 
CDlargement,  and  become  united  in  variuous  ways,  so  as  to  form  a  continous,  and  ulti- 
mately an  unyielding  bony  case,  which,  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Humphrey,  "is  admirably 
adapted  for  the  defense  of  the  brain,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  organs  of  special 
sense,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the  ligaments  and  muscles  by  which  the  skull  Is  sup- 
ported and  moved  on  the  spine." — The  Human Skdelon,  p.  IM.  At  the  period  of  birUt 
most  of  the  principal  bones  have  grown  into  apposition  with  their  ncight)ors,  forming 
the  mtarei  (q.v.),  but  one  large  vacuity  remains  at  tbe  meeting-point  of  tiie  parietal  and 
frontal  bones,  wtdch  is  termed  the  anterior  fontanelle,*  which  does  not  close  till  the  st 


ond  year  after  birth,  and  sometimes  remains  open  much  longer.  The  deficiency  of  tbe 
osseous  brain-case  at  this  position  not  only  facilitates  llie  act  of  delivery,  but  also  acts, 
according  to  Humphry,  to  some  extent  like  a  safety-valve  during  the  first  months  of 
Infantile  life,  at  which  time  tbe  brain  bears  an  unusually  large  proportion  io  the  rest  of 
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tli«  body,  and  ia  liable  to  sadden  variations  of  size  from  temporary  cougeK&on,  radden 

wasting  of  its  BubstaDce,  snd  other  causes.  The  sutures  retnsia  distinct  long  after  the 
closure  of  the  fonlaueUea,  and  probably  serve  s  purpose  both  in  permitLing  ■□  incmse 
of  Ibe  siz«  of  the  cranium  by  (he  growuiof  ttaebonesot  their edges(sltlioushtbe  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cranial  cavity  does  not  entirely  depend  upon  this  growth  at  the  edges),  and 
in  diminishing  and  disperBing  vibrations  from  blows,  and  thus  contributing  to  the  secu- 
rity of  ttie  brain. 

Tlie  numt>er  of  centers  of  ossification  in  the  skull  is  tolerably  constant;  each  Ixms 
luving  a  certain  number.  (Thus  the  occipital  has  7  centers,  the  temporal  5,  the  sphenoid 
13,  etc. ;  the  total  number  tieinK  alwut  59).  In  addition  to  these,  centers  frequently  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  sutures,  giving  rise  to  independent  pieces,  which  are  culled  Uie  mm 
fri^fuWro,  or  the  WamUan  boats.  They  are  regarded  by  Uumphry  as  st«ivgap8,  developed 
In  the  membranous  covering  of  the  brain,  when  the  extension  of  the  regular  oeseoui 
nuclei  is  likely,  'for  some  reason,  to  tw  iueufflclent  to  cover  in  the  cranial  cavity;  and 
this  view  is  supported  by  the  observatioQ  that,  in  cases  of  rickets  and  hydrecepiialus,  the 
Wormian  bones  are  especially  abundant. 

After  ttia  sutures  have  been  formed,  and  the  skull  has  acquired  a  certain  thick- 
ness, a  process  of  resorption  commences  in  the  interior  of  the  bonoi,  and  reduces  the 
originally  dense  structure  to  a  more  or  less  cellular  or  cancellated  slate.  The  interior 
thus  altered  is  called  tlie  tiiploe,  and  by  this  change  the  weight  of  the  skull  Is  muck 
diipinisbed,  while  its  strength  is  scarcely  affected. 

The  diplOe  usually  tjegins  to  be  apparent  about  the  tenth  year,  and  is  most  developed 
In  those  skulls  which  arti  (liic-kcst.  Dr.  Humphry  has  oliserved  it  to  be  especially 
thick  in  idiots,  and  where  the  brain  is  Bmall.  "  Hence,"  he  observes,  "the  propriety u( 
the  termtiiick-head»d,  as  a  syuonym  toiitupid.  derives  some  conflrmalion  from  anatomy." 
A  continuation  of  the  same  pruce&B  of  resorption,  which  causes  the  diploe,  gives  rise  to 
the  formation  of  the  cavities  known  as  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses.  The  formation 
of  the  diploe  divides  the  walls  of  the  cranium  into  three  layers,  vie,  an  outer  tough  layer; 
on  inner  dense,  brittie,  and  somewhat  glass-like  layer,  known  as  the  vitreous  table  or 
layer;  and  the  Intervening  cancelloiu  diploe.  The  vitreous  table  t>eiagmore  brittie  thau 
the  outer  Layer,  is  apt  to  be  fissured  to  a  greater  extent  In  fracture  of  the  skull;  and  U 
even  sometimes  broken  while  the  outer  layer,  wblcli  received  the  blow,  has  remained 
entire;  although  the  diploe  must  have  great  power  in  lessenicg  the  coucussions  trass- 
mitted  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  layer  of  the  skull.  The  growth  of  the  aknll  after  the 
seventh  year  proceeds  slowly,  but  a  slight  increase  goes  on  to  alMUt  Uie  age  of  twenty. 
The  skull-bones  are  freely  supplied  wita  blood  from  arteries  which  pass  hom  the  dura 
mater  internally  and  the  pericranium  externally,  through  the  numerous  foramina 
observed  on  both  surfaces;  the  blood  being  returned  by  veins  whldi  take  Tarious  di' 
rections 

The  fact  that  concussion  of  the  brain  scarcely  ever  proves  fatal,  unless  there  is  also 
fracture  of  the  skull,  affords  the  moat  distinct  evidence  that  the  skull  isconstructed  in 
such  a  manner  that  so  long  as  it  maintdns  its  integrity,  it  is  able  to  protect  its  con- 
tents from  serious  lesion.  This  marvelous  protective  power  is  due  to  its  rounded  shape 
whereby  its  strength  is  increased,  and  in  consequence  of  whic^  blows  tend  to  glide  oB 
it,  without  doing  material  damage.  Moreover,  the  curved  lines  or  Hdges  which  may  be 
traced  round  the  skull  t«nd  to  strengthen  it.  The  weakest  part  of  the  skull  is  at  the 
base.  Hence,  notwithstanding  its  removal  from  exposure  to  direct  injury  and  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  soft  parts,  fracture  takes  place  more  frequently  at  the  base  than 
at  any  other  part  of  the  skull,  fracture  often  taking  place  here  even  when  the  skull 
was  not  broken  at  the  part  struck.  There  are  two  points  in  the  architecture  of  the 
bones  of  the  face  which  deserve  especial  notice,  viz. ,  (1)  the  great  strength  of  the  nasal 
areh,  and  (2)  the  immobility  of  the  upper  jaw,  wliich  is  fixed  by  three  buttresses,  the  na- 
sal, (he  zygomatic,  and  the  pterygoid. 

The  base  of  the  skull,  whether  seen  from  within  or  from  below,  presents  many  objects 
of  physiological  interest  in  relation  to  the  nervous  system.  Ah  seen  from  within,  the  base 
presents  on  each  side  three  fosste,  correspoDding  to  ttie  anterior  and  middle  lobes  of  the 
cerebrum  and  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fosssa  are  marked,  as  is  the  whole  skull-cap,  by 
the  cerebral  couvolutions,  and  they  contain  numerous  "foramina"  and  "Assures"  which 
give  passage  to  various  seta  of  nerves  and  blood-vessels.  The  externa!  or  outer  surface 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  if  we  consider  it  from  before  backward,  is  formed  by  the 
palate  processes  of  the  superior  maxillary  and  palate  bones;  the  vomer;  the  pterygoid 
and  spinous  processea  of  the  sphenoid  and  P^  of  its  body;  the  under  surface  of  the 
temporal  boues,  and  by  the  occipital  bone.  The  hard  palate  Is  formed  by  the  palate 
proceiises  of  Uie  superior  maxillary  bone. 

The  anterior  region  of  the  skull,  which  forma  the  face,  Is  of  an  irregularly  oval  form, 
and  the  bones  are  so  arranged  aa  to  inclose  the  cavities  for  tbe  eyes,  the  nose,  and  the 
mouth,  and  to  give  strength  to  the  apparatus  for  masticating  the  food.  The  size  of  the 
face  and  the  capacity  of  the  cranial  cavity  stand  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  one  another,  at 
mar  be  readily  seen  by  comparing  vertical  sections  (through  the  mraial  line)  of  human 
and  other  mammalian  skulls ;  and  if,  lu  place  of  mammalian  skulls,  we  take  skills  of 
lower  vertebrates  (the  crocodile,  for  example),  this  ratio  is  far  more  striking.  In  man 
the  face  is  at  its  iTiinimvm  as  compared  with  the  cranial  cavity,  chiefly  In  consequenoa 
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<d  the  facta!  booes  beinc  airaDsed  In  a  nearly  vertical  manner  beneath  the  cmUum, 
Instead  of  projecting  in  front  of  it.  The  human  face  Is  also  remarkable  for  ita  relatWely 
CTeat  breadth,  which  allows  Ihe  orbits  for  the  reception  of  the  eyes  (o  be  placed  In  front 
instead  of  on  the  sides  of  the  head,  and  renders  their  inner  walla  nearly  parallel .  "  Tills 
parallelism."  says  Dr.  Humphry,  "  in  man  is  associated  with  the  paraflclism  of  the  optic 
axea,  and  contributes  to  that  clear,  accurate,  and  steadr  vision  which  results  from  the 
ready  convergence  of  the  eyes  upon  every  object."  Each  orbit  is  of  a  pyramidal  forro, 
with  the  apes  behind,  and  is  composed  of  seven  bones — viz. ,  Ihe  froutal,  ethmoid,  lach- 


3'mal,  sphenoid,  superior  maxillary,  malar,  and  palate,  which  last  coniribuiea  vctt 
ightly  to  the  human  orbit,  but  is  an  important  conBlituent  in  the  orbit  of  many  ani- 
mals.   The  nasal  cavities  have  been  suScicntty  described  in  the  article  Nobb. 

The  different  vnrietiea  of  mankind  present  certain  well-marked  and  characteristic 
peculiarities  in  the  form  of  the  skull.  There  are  Ihree  ijfpical  forvit  of  the  skull  which 
aeein  to  be  well  established  from  the  examination  and  comparison  of  a  large  number  of 
crania— viz.,  ih&  progaathimt,  the  ^ramidal.  and  the  oval  or  elliptical  cranium.  When 
the  upper  juw  slopes  forward,  the  insertion  of  the  teeth,  instead  of  being  perpendicular, 
Is  obhque.  A  skull  with  this  peculiarity  is  pro^naOumt  or  prognaViie  (Qr.  pro,  forward, 
Ka^  gnalhot,  a  jaw);  the  opposite  condition  being  termed  orthoffnatKmit  or  orthognalltie 
(Qr.  orthot,  upnght).  The  ae^o  of  the  Guinea  coast  and  the  negrito  of  Australia  present 
the  prognathous  character  in  its  most  marked  form.  The  pyramidal  form  is  character- 
ized by  the  breadth  and  Qatness  of  the  face,  which,  with  the  narrowness  of  the  forehead, 
Kes  Qiia  shape  to  the  head.  The  Mongolian  and  Esquimaux  skulls  belong  to  this  type. 
e  oval  or  elliptical  type  is  that  which  is  presented  by  the  nativea  of  western  or  souib- 
em  Europe,  and  which  Is  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  feature  so  much  as  by  the 
absence  of  the  longitudinal  projection  of  the  first  type,  or  the  lateral  prujeclion  of  the 
second,  and  by  a  general  symmetry  of  the  whole  conflguration.  The  length  of  the 
akull,  which  to  a  great  degree  correeponda  to  the  degree  of  development  of  the  posterior 
cerebral  lobes,  has  been  taken  by  the  late  prof,  Bctzius  as  a  basis  of  classification.  He 
arranges  all  the  varieties  of  mankind  into  two  great  cluascs^tbe  doCieoeephaltE,  or  long- 
A/ad».  whose  celebral  lobes  completely  cover  the  cerebellum;  and  ihe  braehyeephaim,  or 
^ert-headt,  in  whom  the  cerebral  lobes  do  not  estend  so  far.  Esch  of  these  claseea  con- 
tains <frt!tognat/ioui  and  progiuithou»  varieties.     See  Ethnologt. 

The  Morphology  of  the  Skua  is  the  highest  and  moat  dlfflcolt  problem  of  comparative 
anatomy.  Huslev  destroyed  the  archetypal  theory,  previoiidy  held  by  Owen  and 
otheis,  and  established  the  newer  theory  on  sure  graunds  of  actual  observation.  Taking 
3rst  the  unsegmented  cranium  of  a  skate  or  dog-flsh,  with  lis  appended  jaws  and  arches, 
we  Bud  that  in  development,  thouEh  the  notocbord  extends  into  the  region  of  the  bead. 
Uie  vertebis  stop  short  of  it ;  but  tliat  on  each  side  of  the  cranium  there  arise  a  pair  of 
cartilaginous  tiar«  the  trobeeute  or  ' '  rafters  "  of  the  future  skull,  three  pairs  of  cartilagi- 
nous capsules,  nasal,  ocular,  and  auditory,  form  round  the  developing  senae  organs ;  the 
nasal  capsules  unit«  with  the  ends  of  the  trabeoula:,  which  are  meanwnUe  uniting  below, 
and  growing  up  at  the  sides  to  form  the  brain-case.  The  audiloiy  capaules  t>ecomc 
united  with  the  tcabeculffi  by  the  appearance  of  two  new  mnnrifn  of  cartilage,  the  para- 
chordals. The  first  pair  of  a  series  of  seven  or  more  arches  develops  an  ascending  pro- 
ems, becoming  the"  palato-plerygoid"  arch  or  upper  jaw.  Thesecondpair  of  arches,  the 
byoid,  is  modified  to  support  the  jaws,  while  the  rest  arc  modified  to  support  the  gills. 
In  the  bony  skulls  of  hl^er  vertcDrales  the  chondro-cranium  and  subjacent  arches  de- 
Tehvlnthe  same  way.  The  bones  originate  in  two  distinct  ways  :  either  by  actual  ossifi- 
cations, or  bylheossificatiouof  overlyin^dermls,  kn6wnaacarIiJaget>onesBnd  membrane 
bones  respectively,  Uic  latter  corresponaing  to  the  dermal  bones  and  teeth  of  ganoid  and 
elasmobranch  fishes.  In  mammals,  the  ends  of  the  mandcbular  and  hyold  archea  lose 
-    ■  ...  ..  .1-  -.-  ---jufp^  anij  are  met- 


tbeir  suspensory  function,  are  taken  into  the  interior  of  the  e 

jUuorphMed  Into  the  audltoiy  osaidea.    See  references  under  B 

Jiveture  of  the  ikuU  is  an  accident  of  sucli  importance  as  to  demand  a  special  para- 
graph. As  already  remarked,  fracture  may  take  place  either  in  the  vault  or  at  the  base 
%1  theskull.  WesliallfirBtconsider/>aett*re»o/i!A«tiatt«.  Here  the  fracture  U  usually 
direct,  the  bone  giving  way  at  the  point  at  which  it  was  struck,  and  the  result_  being 
either  a  simple  fissure  or  abrcaklng  of  the  bone  into  several  fragments  (a  comminuted 
fracture).  Although  fractures  may  be  limited  to  the  outer  or  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  skull  they  most  commonly  extend  through  Ibe  whole  ,thlcknesa,  and  the  broken 
bone  is  generally  driven  inward;  and  the  most  ordinary  form  of  fracture  with  deprea- 
sion  is  that  in  which  several  fragments  of  a  somewhat  trianguhir  form  have  their  points 
driven  down  and  wedged  into  each  other,  while  their  bases  remain  on  a  level  with  the 
■urrounding  bone.  There  ai«  no  signs  by  which  we  cmi  in  all  cases  recognize  the  exist- 
ence of  fracture  of  the  vault  "  Fissuree,"  saya  Mr.  Prescott  Hewelt.  "  involving  the 
whole  thickneai  of  Ihe  vault  of  the  skull,  constantly  exist  without  ever  hartng  been 
suspected  during  life;  and  even  an  extensive  and  comminuted  fracture,  with  great 
deprevion  of  tha  fragments,  may,  and  often  does,  escape  notice  when  the  broken  bone 
lies  hidden  under  the  temporal  muscle  or  undera  large  extravaaation  of  blood.  — Holmee  a 
Smtem  qf  Surgery,  vol.  li.  p.  116,  When,  however,  the  fracture  is  accomrwinied  by  a 
troond  leading  down  to  the  bone  it  may,  in  genatal,  la  eaaily  detected.    With  regard 
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to  treHtment,  It  \s  now  an  est&lillahcd  rule  that  simple  fractures  of  the  skull  with  depres- 
sioD,  and  without  STmptoms,  are  lo  be  let  alone.  The  depression  may  be  so  marked  as 
to  be  easily  detected;  and  jret  so  loog  as  there  are  no  symptoins  all  operative  inlcrfer' 
once,  of  whatsoever  form,  is  carefully  to  be  avoided. " — Prescott  Hewelt,  op.  eit.  It, 
however,  there  be  a  wound  leading  down  to  the  bone  in  a  depressed  fracture  without 
symptoms,  immedinte  operative  interference  is  called  for.  Wlien  a  depressed  fracture 
is  accompanied  by  primary  brain-symptoms,  an  operation  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or 
removing  the  depressed  fragments  is  usually  necessary.  If,  however,  the  fracture  n  a 
simpie  one,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  urgent,  milder  remedial  agents,  as  bleeding,  purg- 
ing, and  low  diet  may  be  Qrst  tried.  Cases  occasionally  occur  in  which  very  urgent 
symptoms  of  cerebral  pressure  persist  for  a  long  time,  and  are  relieved  at  once  on  ttfi 
pressure  being  removed.  A  remarkable  case  is  recorded  by  Cline  (Mediec-Ohir.  Bet., 
vol.  L  p.  471),  in  which  a  siulor  remained  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness  for  13  months  ia 
consequence  of  a  wound  causing  fracture  and  depression  of  one  of  the  parietal  bones 
Ctine  trepanned  the  part  and  elevated  the  hone,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  ibe 
sailor  sat  up  in  bed,  and  though  at  first  stupid  and  incoherent,  soon  became  rational  and 
well,  upward  of 'a  year  hnviog  elapsed  in  which  his  life  was  a  complete  blank. 

Fraeturei  of  the  i>iw  may  be  direct  or  indirect,  but  in  most  cases  are  indirect,  that  Is 
to  sny,  the  bones  give  way  at  a  point  remote  from  the  seat  of  the  blow,  as  has  been 
already  sliown.  At  certain  parts,  however,  the  bones  of  the  base  are  so  thin  that  if 
direct  pressure  be  brought  to  b^  upon  them  they  readily  give  way.  Thus  scissors, 
,.i»t..  ..~„„ii.  .„Knn —  «!^n»  ..«^  have  often  been  thrust  into  the  skull  through  the  orbiti 

~ie  readiness  wiUk  which  the 
■e  depended  upon  as  indicat- 
. _.._..  ..  e  connected  either  with  an  escape  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  blood,  or  watery  fluid,  or  with  an  injury  done  to  the  nerves  as 
they  emerge  at  tlie  base.  Out  of  32  cases  of  fractured  base  observed  b^  Rewelt,  bleed- 
ing from  the  mouth  or  nose  occurred  in  14  and  btaeding  from  the  ear  m  15  cases.  A 
copious  watery  discharge  from  the  ear  was,  until  very  recently,  regarded  as  a  diagnostic 
sign  of  fracture  of  the  base;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  such  a  discbu^  of 
cerebro-spinai  fluid  occurs  either  from  tbo  ear  or  nostrils,  that  it  mottpro&aUs  is  con- 
nected with  fracture.  Operative  interference  is  very  seldom  required  in  tliese  frac- 
tures, our  treatment  Iwlng  directed  not  against  the  broken  Iranes,  but  against  tho 
accompanying  cerebral  lesions. 

■iat  of  herbs  of  the  _„,  .-. ,,  i- ,.     „ 

olipped,  the  upper  lip  with  a  hel^M^ 
like  appendage;  calyx  splitting  at  the  base  at  maturity,  the  upper  lip  usually  falling 
away;  corolla  having  an  elongated  curved  ascending  tube,  dilated  at  the  throat,  two 
lipped;  stamens  four;  anthers  approximate  in  pairs  and  bearded  The  following  species 
grow  in  the  United  States:  3.  nenieolor,  from  1  to  3  ft.  high,  stem  erect,  leaves  ooart- 
shaped;  river  banks  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wisconsin  and  southward:  S.  »axUti»; 
stem  weak,  from  S  to  18  in.,  sometimes  having  runners;  leaves  heart  shaped,  crenate, 
from  1  to  2  in.  iong;  growing  on  moist  shady  banks  in  southern  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Kentucky,  and  on  mountains  farther  south:  S.  eanaeent;  3  lo  4  f t  aigb, 
siem-branchca  above,  with  panlclcd,  many-flowered  racemes;  lance-ovate,  crenate 
leaves,  whitish,  with  fine  soft  down;  upper  lip  of  corolla  shorter  than  lower;  rich  soil 
from  Pennsylvania  to  niinoia  and  aouthword:  5.  lerraU;  stem  from  1  to  B  ft,  high, 
simple,  with  single,  loosely  flowered  racemes;  leaves  ovate,  serrate,  and  ncuminate  at 
both  ends;  corolla  one  inch  long,  lips  equal;  growing  in  woods  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Illinois  and  soutliward:  8.  pOota;  stem  simple,  1  to  8  ft.  high;  leaves  oblong- 
ovate,  crenate;  racemes  short;  corolla  raflier  narrow;  growing  on  dry  ground  in  southern 
New  Yorl:  to  Michl^n  and  southward:  8.  lateriflora  is  a  species  which  has  been  used 
as  a  quack  medicine  in  hydrophobia,  and  bears  the  common  name  of  mad-dog  skullcap. 
It  has  a  smooth,  upright  stem,  much  branched;  1  to  2  ft.  high;  leaves  laoceoiate- 
ovate,  coarsely  serrate;  growing  in  wet,  shady  placri  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
Slates.     Other  species  are  S.  inUgrifoUa.,  8.  nenota,  8,  parmila,  and  8.  gaUrievlata. 

BKTTFE,  MephUig,  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the  weasel  family  Imutt^ida).  but 
departing  very  considerably  from  the  typical  characters  of  that  Family,  and  approsiching 
to  the  badgers  and  gluttons  in  general  appearance,  in  habits,  in  the  lengthened  claws  of 
Ihe_  tore-feel,  in  the  plantigrade  hind-feet,  and  in  some  of  the  teeth.  There  are  six 
incisors  and  two  canine  teeth  in  each  jaw,  eiglit  molara  in  the  upper,  and  ten  in  the 
lower;  tlio  teeth  generally  resemble  those  of  the  polecat.  Skunks  depend  very  much 
for  defense  against  enemies  on  an  excessively  fetid  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  glands 
near  the  anus;  and  when  assailed,  they  turn  the  rump  toward  the  assailant,  elevate  the 
tail,  and  discharge  this  fluid  with  considerable  force.  The  odor  proceeding  from  il, 
even  when  a  dead  skunk  has  been  flung  into  an  inclosure.  lias  bMn  known  to  cause 
nausea  to  the  inmates  of  an  apartment  with  closed  windows  at  the  distance  of  100 
yards.  So  confident  does  the  skunk  seem  of  the  efficacy  of  lis  peculiar  mode  of  defense, 
that  it  permits  itself  to  be  approached  till  it  is  just  on  the  point  of  bein^  seized,  which, 
however,  is  only  attempted  hy  the  inexperienced,  when  the  battery  is  dischaiged.  it  is 
almost  impossible  lo  remove  the  odor  from  clothes.    Dogs  flee  at  once,  and  rub  their 
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aoeea  od  the  groaod  tUI  fbej  bleed.  Dogs  that  are  kwkk  of  the  skunk's  powers,  how- 
ever, kill  It  by  lea^^ng  upon  it  suddenly,  and  in  such  a  way  that  they  are  not  exposed 
to  danger.  There  is  much  UDcertaintj  concerning  the  species  of  skunk,  aa  the  colors 
raiy  coasideratily  even  in  the  same  n>eciea;  but  there  ia  do  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
number  of  species.  They  are  fouaa  only  in  America,  where  they  are  very  widely  dio- 
Iributfid  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Strait  of  Magellan.  The  Cokmoh  Skt^ik  (3f.  Ameri- 
eana  or  ttariani)  is  about  the  size  of  a  cat,  generally  black  or  blackish  brown,  with  wliite 
BlreHka  along  the  back.  It  inhabits  bnirowa  which  it  makes  in  the  earth,  feeds  on  mice, 
frogs,  etc.,  and  also  on  insects  and  fruits ;  and  sometimes  eaters  houses  to  plunder  siore- 
rooms,  where,  If  it  is  suddenly  alarmed,  everythinE  is  tainted  with  an  intolerable  odor. 
While  streaks  on  the  back,  one  or  more,  are  very  diaracteristic  of  this  genus. 


SEUSK  CABBAOE,  sometitnea  called  dracontlum,   and  bj  the  Glermans,  i. 

draeh«nwurttt.     It  is  the  tymplocarmt  fatidut,  a.  plant  belonging  to  the  arum  familr, 
growing  in  bogs  and  moist  ground  in  many  parts  of  North  America.     It  bloaaoma  in 


April  and  May.  The  spathe,  which  precedes  tbe  leaves,  is  hooded,  sheU  form,  pointed, 
rather  fleshy,  of  a  Tariegated  puqjiisn  brown  and  yellow  color,  inclosing  a  short  OTal 
apadix,  which  is  densely  tessellated  with  fiesby  flowers,  and  enlarges  to  a  spongy  mms, 
wtiich  superflcially  covers  the  ^lobular  seeds.  The  leaves  are  radical,  IB  to  24  in. 
long,  on  short  leal-stalks,  smooth,  ovate,  heart-shaped.  All  parts  of  the  plant  emit  a 
fetia  odor,  especially  when  bruised,  which  baa  some  resemblance  to  the  fetid  secrnJoB 
of  the  skunk.  The  fruit  is  ripe  in  September,  forming  a  roughened,  globular  mam  9 
or  8  in.  iu  diameter,  coatainiag  many  round  seedii  nearly  half  an  inch  in  diam- 
eter, filled  with  a  solid  fleshy  embryo.  Skunk  cabbage,  or  dracontiuro,  taken  IntemaUy 
produces  vertigo,  nausea,  and  frequently  vomiting.  It  has  been  used  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
and  spasmodic  asthma,  but  it  Is  probably  much  less  efficient  than  many  other  medicines^ 
and  is  not  often  used  by  the  profesuon.  The  root  is  the  part  used,  and  should  be  col- 
looted  early  in  the  spring. 

KUPTBOHniA  fraoie  freely,  Narcdna  Skuptsehina.  "National  Aaaembly").  The 
name  given  in  Servia  to  the  national  parliament.     See  Poutical  Pa&TIBS,  Seuviak. 

BXYK  (Qaelic  ikianaeh,  winged),  the  largest  of  the  Scottish  Islands  after  Lewis,  and 
the  moat  northerly  of  the  group  known  as  Uie  inner  Hebrides,  forms  part  of  the  count; 
of  Inverness,  from  the  mainland  of  which  It  is  separated  by  a  channel  scarcely  half  a 
mile  in  br^tdtb  at  its  narrowest  point,  Kyle  ^ea.  Its  extreme  length,  from  s.e.  to  n.w., 
Ia47m.;  breadth,  from  7to  SS  m.;  but  onaccount  of  the  extraordinaryuumber  of  Inlets- 
St  all  puts  of  the  Island,  no  p^t  fa  above  4  m.  troto  the  sea.  Area,  S35  sq.u.;  pop. 
"SI,  10,705.  Skye  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous  and  moorj,  but  it  contains  Bome- 
pleasant  tracts  of  arable  and  pastura  land,  and  one  considerable  plain,  fonnerhr  the  bed 
of  a  lake,  in  the  parish  of  Klhnuir.  The  principal  mountains  are  the  CoollnHills,whklt 
stretch  irregularly  chiefly  from  s.w.  to  n.e.,  culminailns  in  the  sharp  peak  of  Scoor-naa- 
GiUeau  (8,167  ft.)  above  HIlKachan.  Another  peak,  BcooT  Dearg,  has  been  found  to 
be  the  highest  of  the  range  (3,28S  feet).  The  singularly  jagged  outline  of  these  remaA- 
able  hills  laaweti-known  landmark  to  mariners  far  out  at  sea.  The  most  famous  sceuein 
this  region  ia  loch  Coimlag,  a  small  freah-water  take  near  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Scaval^ 
all  but  encircled  by  frowning  ridges  of  rock,  shooting  up  st  some  points  to  the  height  of 
8,000  feet  It  has  been  powerfully  depicted  by  sir  W.  Scott  in  The  LontofOelda.  Glen 
Sligachan,  extending  from  the  head  of  the  loch  of  that  name  about  9  m.  to  Caumsunary, 
h  considered  the  grandeat  glen  in  the  highlands.  The  scenery  of  Cuiraing,  near  tlie  n. 
ot  the  island,  has  wen  truly  atyled  "unique."  The  coast-scenery  of  Bkye  is  for  the  most 
part  highly  picturesque,  and  In  many  places  verv  grand.  Between  Rhu-nam-Brarin  and 
loch  Staffln.  the  coast-lino  presents  magnificent  DsSallic  formations,  on  a  scale  of  magni- 
tude considerably  exceeding  the  gianta  causeway  or  BtaSa.  Over  these  cliffs  descend 
many  renLarknble  waterfalls,  and  their  bases  are  frequently  worn  into  deep  cavee,  some 
of  which  are  of  historical  interest.  One  near  Portree  afforded  a  refuge  to  prince  Charles; 
another,  on  the  w.  coast,  was  the  temporary  prison  of  lady_  Grange.  The  largest  arms 
of  the  sea  are  loch  Bracadalo,  loch  Dunvegan,  and  loch  Snizort;  and  the  chief  harbors 
'are  Chose  of  Portree,  Uig,  Grishernish,  Loclibay,  Dunvegan,  Pooltiel,  and  Harport. 

The  coasts  abound  in  fish,  the  moat  Important  being  herring,  cod,  ling,  and  saltbe. 
Good  oysters  are  found  in  several  placea  The  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted  in  the 
season  in  all  the  bays;  the  codand  lingflsbery  ia  chiefly  confined  to  Inch  Dunvegan  and 
loch  SnizoTt;  andlberalmonflsherrtoPortreeand  thee,  coast.  Lobster  Ashing  isalsocar- 
ried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  "jTiere  are  no  rivers  of  any  magnitude;  butsalmonand 
^ea-trout  are  got  in  some  of  the  principal  streams,  at  Skeabost,  Portree,  Ose,  Hammer, 
&o.  The  fresh-waler  lakes  are  also  small,  and  few  in  number.  Deer  are  not  numerous, 
DOrare  grouse.  An  excellent  breed  of  hardy  poniea  used  to  be  extensively  reared,  but 
the  cultivation  of  aheep  now  engrosses  almost  exclusive  attention  from  farmers.  The 
climate  of  Skye  is  exceedingly  moist,  the  days  throughout  the  year  during  which  no  rain 
falls  being  generally  few  In  number.  The  mean  annual  rainfall  Is  81.75  in.  The  cli- 
mate is,  however,  mild  and  healthy,  and  the  average  standard  of  longevity  uncommonly 
high. 
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like  inh&bitanta  are  for  the  most  part  poor.  In  tho  districts  where  tbe  men  pracUce 
Bsbmg.  neorlT  Uie  wbole  of  the  adult  males  go  to  tbe  CaitboeBa  fiaheriee  in  Bummer, 
while  from  all  parts  of  the  island  joung  men  and  women  ^  in  troops  to  the  8.  in  Maich 
of  field-labor.  Potatoes  and  fieh  are  the  general  diet,  meat  being  a  rare  luiui;.  Tbe 
popuJation  is  chiefly  Celtic,  with,  however,  a  considerable  mixture  of  tbe  Norse  element 
Gaelic  ia  atill  imiTersallj  spoken,  but  ia  gradually  giving  plaec  to  Engliah.     The  chief 


has  been  pleasantly  commemorated  by  Dr.  Johnaon  and  nr  Walter  Bcott  Around 
these  residences  ore  tbe  principal  planlationa  toheaeeainSkye.     l^a  priudpal  port  of 

Skye  is  Portree,  a  picturesquely  situated  vtUage,  to  which  steamers  rwularly  ply  from 
Glasgow.  Other  villages,  also  calliM-points  of  the  steamers,  are  Kyieakin  (Hakon's 
atrait),  Broadford,  and  Dunregan.  "Oie  principal  eiports  are  cattle  and  sheep,  wool, 
flsh,  shell-tlsh,  and  eggs.  At  Portree  there  Is  a  flourisoing  tweed  manufactory,  the  only 
one  In  tbe  Island.  The  celebntted  whiskey  known  as  "Tallsker"  is  manufactured  at 
CainboaC.  Tbe  inhabitants  are,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families,  all  Presbyterians, 
aud,  as  !n  the  rest  of  the  bigbJands,  chiefly  adherents  of  the  free  chorch.  Of  tbe  smaller 
islands  near  Skye,  the  chief  are  Raasay,  Ronay,  Scalpay,  Pabbay,  Soay,  all  of  which  are 
inhabited.     See  Boswell's  Taar  in  (he  Stbridei;  Smith's  Sumvier  in  Skyt. 

BET'BOS,  or  Scybo,  an  Island  of  the  Grecian  archipelago,  the  largest  member  of  the 
northern  Sponides,  25  m.  e.  of  cape  Eauml,  Eubcea.  Its  length  Is  19  m. ;  area  estimated 
at  about  80  sq.  miles,  Skyros  is  very  niountainouB  and  uncultivated  !n  tbe  s.,  but  the 
northern  part,  though  also  hilly,  has  several  fertile  plains,  wbicb  produce  as  fine  wheat 
as  any  grown  In  the  archipelago.  The  only  town  In  the  island  Is  Skyro,  or  St.  Geo^e, 
which  Is  built  on  a  high  p^k  on  tbe  eastern  coast,  the  broad  summit  of  which  is  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  and  was  the  site  of  "  the  lofty  Scyroa  "  of  Homer.  There  are 
several  relics  of  antiquity  on  the  Island.     Pop.  '80,  3188. 

BIAQfl,  called  otherwise  Ecorite  or  cinders,  are  fused  compounds  of  aillca  in  comtuna- 
tion  with  lime,  alumina,  or  other  bases;  and  result  as  secondary  products  from  tbe 
reduction  of  metallic  orea.  Hore  or  less  of  tbe  metAl  always  remains  inaalax;  in  the 
early  days  of  iron-smelting,  tbe  proportion  of  metal  thus  wasted  was  so  great  utaA  some 
old  slags  liave  been  profitably  smelifd  in  recent  times.  Slags  being  ulicatea,  are  of  the 
nature  of  glass,  andeitemally  have  a  glassy,  cryetoUized,  or  stone-like  cbaiacter.  Beautt- 
fullj  crystallised  specimens  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with  at  Brndting- works.  They 
vary  very  much  la  color,  aud  are  sometimes  so  prettily  Teined  ana  marbled,  that 
attempts  hare  beco  mode  to  applv  them  to  ornamental  purposes.    Uilliona  of  tans  of 

a;  are  annually  produced  at  tbe  tron-smelting  works  of  Great  Britain,  but  almost  the 
y  use  to  which  it  has  jet  been  successfully  applied  la  In  the  making  of  square  blocks 
or  bricks  for  building  puipoaes.  The  slag  is  run  into  molds,  either  as  it  issues  from 
tbe  blsat-funiBce,  or  after  being  remeltcd ;  and  it  is  found  to  be  a  very  durable  material. 
Broken  slag  is  also  tised  as  a  covering  for  roads,  but  its  brittleness  and  sharpness  are  , 
objectionable  qualities  for  this  purpose.  Bevera]  patents,  beginning  so  far  bock  as  1728, 
have  been  taken  out  for  casting  slag  Into  articlea  of  a  more  ornamental  kind,  but  hitherlo 
they  have  not  been  commercially  successful. 

In  an  arcbRological  point  of  tIcw,  slags  are  Interesting  as  poinUng  out  the  sites  of 
ancient  smel ting-works,  and  as  affording  a  clue  to  the  primitive  meUiods  of  obtaining 
the  metals  from  their  ores. 

BIAXIIZB  is  an  injury  to  a  penon's  character  and  reputation  caosed  by  spoken 
words.  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  kind  of  injuriesof  this  nature  are  actionable,  but  in 
general  wiiaterer  impotes  disgraceful,  ^udulent,  or  dishonest  conduct,  or  even  tends 
to  make  a  man  contemptible  m  his  private  relations,  and  sbunned  by  his  friends  and 
neighbors,  is  a  slander.  Thus,  whatever  imputes  a  crime,  or  indictable  offense,  or  a 
contagious  disease,  ia  a  slander.  There  are  some  epithets,  however,  which  are  not 
actionable  unless  some  special  damage  is  directly  caused  thereby,  as  icallin^  a  man  a 
scoundrel,  swindler,  rogue,  gambler,  liar,  etc.  To  call  a  woman  a  whore  is  also  not 
actionable,  unless  she  can  show  that  she  has  lost  offers  of  marriage,  etc,  thereby. 
Words  imputing  gross  ignorance  or  misconduct  affecting  one'q  trade  or  profession  are, 
however,  actionable,  as  calling  a  man  a  bankrupt  grocer,  a  quack  doctor,  etc.  Sec  also 
LiBEn..  The  remedy  for  slander  is  an  action  at  law  for  damages.  Though  certain 
words  when  spoken  will  not  amount  to  slander,  yet,  it  printed  or  written,  liiey  will 
sometimes  become  so,  as  calling  one  a  rogue,  swindler,  rascal,  etc.    , 

Words  that  are  properly  actionable  in  themselves,  without  proof  of  special  dam- 
age, must  ■'impute,''accordingtoHeard,  £ii«Jand£Zandw,  §24,  "  the  commission  of  a 
crime  InTolving  moral  turpitude,  and  which  ia  puniahable  by  law."  Words  spoken  of 
one  in  office  and  tending  to  cause  the  loss  of  that  office,  or  words  imputing  want  of 
ability  or  capacity  in  Inisineas,  or  words  imputing  to  a  man  a  disease  or  distemper 
wbidi  rendera  him  unfit  for  society,  are  likewise  actionable  without  proof  of  special 
damage.  In  the  case  of  words  not  actionable  in  tbemselvee,  special  ^mage  most  be 
speciSed  in  ttie  declaration.  To  make  words  actionable  they  must  be  uttered  wltbont 
Isgal  cause.     But  some  communications  are  privileged.    Tlte  slander  must  be  com- 
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mnnicated  to  &  third  person.  Holtce  U  essential,  but  will  be  inferred  in  tlie  absence  of 
eridence  U>  the  coQtr»ry.  The  falsity  of  the  charge  will  be  inferred  till  the  contrary  ie 
shown.  A  Tepeiition  of  oral  slander,  already  la  circulation,  without  any  exprGt«lon  of 
an  opinion  as  to  its  truth,  Is  actionable. 

BLAKOi  once  assumed  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  gypey  ton^e,  but  derived  by 
Skeat  from  a  Scandinavian  source.  In  its  usual  siguiflcaljonil  denolcs  a  burlesque  style  of 
conTersattoaal  language,  originally  found  only  amoug  the  vulgar,  but  now  more  or  less 
in  use  in  this  country  among  persons  in  a  variety  of  walks  in  life.  It  is  somewhat  allied 
To,  though  not  identical  with,  eant  (in  French  argot),  the  language  used  for  purposes  of 
concealment  by  thieves  and  vagrants  of  all  descriptions. 

Blang  is  not  exclusively  of  modern  date.  It  was  known  in  the  classic  ages  of  Greece 
and  Borne,  and  abounds  in  the  writings  of  Aristophanes.  Plautus,  Terence,  and  Martial, 
Every  modern  European  language  has  its  slang.  In  England,  the  "  rump,"  and  the 
"barebonea  parliament,"  the  terms  "Roundheads,"  "Puritans,"  "Quakers,"  all  be. 
longed  to  the  slang  of  tlie  ITth  century.  Hudibnu  and  the  dramatic  works  of  last  cen- 
tury abound  in  slang.  Old  English  slang  was  coarser  than  that  now  in  use,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  its  phraseology  liad  a  somewhat  restricted  circulation,  not  permeating 
every  species  of  conversation  to  the  extent  tiiat  modern  slang  does.  Toward  the  close 
of  last  century  the  slang  vocabulary  received  large  additions  from  pugilism,  racing,  and 
"  fast  life;"  and  its  fashionable  vulgarisms  came  into  great  favor  during  the  minority  of 
the  prince  regent  In  the  present  century  the  growth  of  refinement  in  mannera  and 
ideas  lias  not  banished  slang,  but  given  It  a  mora  familiar  and  utilitarian  character, 
while  it  has  been  introduced  in  some  measure  into  circles  wliefe  It  was.  formerly 
unknown. 

Slang  consists  in  part  of  new  words,  and  in  part  of  words  of  the  legitimate  language 
investea  with  new  meanings,  such  as  are  assigned  to  the  verbs  to  cut,  to  do.  Many  slang 
exfiressions  are  derived  from  thieves'  cant,  and  some  from  the  gypsy  tongue.  Their 
derivations  are  often  indirect,  arising  out  of  fanciful  allusions  and  metaphors,  whicli 
soon  pass  out  of  the  public  mind,  uie  word  remaining,  wliile  its  ori^n  la  forgotten. 
The  origin  of  much  of  the  current  slang  may  be  traced  to  the  uniTersLties  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  and  the  great  public  schools  of  England.  There  Is  not  an  institution  con- 
nected Wltli  the  university  which  tuis  not  its  smng  equivalent  (e.g.,  "plucked,"  "little 
go'T. 

There  is  a  slang  attached  to  various  professions,  occupations,  and  classes  of  society. 
The  slang  of  EngUsh  fashionable  life  and  fashionable  novels  comprises  a  numtier  of 
French  words  and  phrases,  whose  application  is  often  very  different  from  what  is  cur- 
rent in  France.  The  beau  mojule,  a  auiperoa,  a  marriage  being  on  the  tapit,  are  expres- 
sions which,  in  their  English  sense,  are  utterly  unknown  in  Paris.  To  the  slang  of 
military  life  Hindustani  has  contributed  its  quota  of  words,  imported  by  officers  who 
have  resided  long  in  India.  There  is  also  parliamentary  slang,  religiouH  slang,  literaiT 
slang,  civic  slang,  and  shopkeepers'  slang. — Many  curious  details  regarding  slaog  in  all 
its  departmenls  are  to  be  found  in  Ilotlen's  Sanff  DUtionary  (Lond,,  2d  ed.,  188(5- 

ILATX,  OS  Ciat-Sl&te  (Ft.  etdat,  a  shiver  or  splinter),  is  a  highly  metamorphoaed 
argillaceous  rock,  flne-grained  and  fissile,  and  of  a  dull  blue,  eray,  green,  or  black  color. 
It  splits  into  thin  lamins  or  plates,  that  are  altogether  independent  of  the  laven  of 
deposit;  though  sometimea  comcidlng  with  them,  they  more  frequently  cross  uiem  at 
different  angle?.  Bee  Cleavaob.  Some  rocks  «hat  split  into  the  thin  plates  of  th« 
oripual  BtisyScation  are  popularly  but  erroneously  named  alate.  as  the  thin  bedded 
•andalonee  properiy  called  tlugslones  or  titeetones,  the  fissile  sliales  of  Cambrian  and 
Silurian  age,  and  the  metamorphic,  gneiss,  and  mica  schist,  whoso  planes  of  division  cor- 
respond to  their  stratification.  True  sialo  is  a  very  compact  rock,  little  liable  to  be 
acted  upon  by  atmospheric  agencies.  It  Is  chiefly  obtained  from  paleozoic  strata,  but 
it  is  found  alao  among  more  recent  rocks.  It  is  used  for  various  purposes,  being  split 
into  thin  slabs  of  small  size  for  the  roofing  of  bouses,  and  into  larger  slabs  for  fitting  np 
dsitiea,  etc.,  and  even  for  making  billiard-tables,  and  split  and  polished  by  means  of 
pumice  for  writing-slates. 

In  roofing  with  slates  it  is  necessarv  to  put  on  the  slates  In  two  thickneasea,  so  that 
the  eloping  joints  may  be  covered  by  tne  overlap  of  the  course  above.  Beeidea  this,  the 
third  course  muatAlso  cover  the  first  by  an  inch  or  two,  to  prevent  r^n  from  penetrat- 
log.  Slates  are  generally  laid  upon  boarding,  and  bedded  in  lime,  and  naited  with 
nuuleable-iron  nails,  japanned,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  rusting.  When  targe  strong 
sUtes  are  used,  they  may  be  nailed  to  strong  laths  In  place  of  boarding. 

BLATX-PXSGIU  are  either  cut  or  turned  sticks  of  slate,  or  they  are  made  by  presB- 
b>g  moistened  alate-powder  until  it  is  firm  enough  to  be  made  into  pencils. 

SLATES,  John  Fox,  1816-84;  b.  R.  I,;  d.  Norwich,  Conn.;  was  the  son  of  John 
Slater,  who,  with  his  brother  Hamnei,  founded  the  cotton  manufacturing  industry  in 
the  TJ.  B.  He  became  Interested  with  his  father  in  the  cotton  business  and  inherited 
from  him  a  mill  at  JeweCt  City,  Conn.  With  this  as  a  nucleus  be  amassed  a  large  for- 
tune, and  won  national  distinction  by  his  gift,  1682,  of  (1,000,000,  which  he  placed 
under  an  admirable  plan  of  administration  for  the  education  of  the  freedmen  of  the 
South,  known  as  the  Slater  fund.  Besides  his  large  interests  in  cotton  manufacture, 
he  was  prominently  connected  with  various  hanking  and  raib^md  enterprises. 
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■LA.TEB,  Samuel,  176S-18SS  ;  b.  BnglaQd ;  npprcnticcd  in  1T82  to  Strutt,  Arkwright'i 
nriner  in  coltoD  spinning,  and  learned  the  business.  Having  heard  of  s  United 
Slates  [aw  to  promote  manufactures,  and  of  the  bounty  offered  bj  the  Peonsjlmiia 
legislature  for  tbe  mlroduction  of  tbe  Arkwriglit  patents  into  tliia  country,  he  came  to 
New  York  in  1789.  Ooin^  to  Providence  at  the  request  of  Mo&es  Brown  of  that  [dace, 
wLo  had  made  some  eipenments  in  cotton -spinnine  machinery,  he  contracted  to  boUd 
and  run  the  machinery  required,  and  in  1790  scarteda  mill  at  FawtuckeC  with  73  spiiuilee 
and  8  cardine- machines.  The  cotton  manufacture  of  this  country  dates  from  that  time. 
He  ^l«rward  built  cotton-mills  of  his  own  at  what  is  now  Webster,  Mass.,  and  erected 
woolen  mUls  at  the  same  place,  I81S-1S.  He  thus  built  up  the  vllla^  of  Slatersville, 
where  his  descendants  still  carry  on  a  prosperous  business.  He  was  a  liberal  employer, 
and  established  schools  for  the  children  of  bis  workmen.  He  had  to  rely  solely  upon 
his  memory  to  reproduce  the  Arkwrigbt  machiDeiy,  the  English  laws  forbidding  the 
exportation  of  models.  For  some  Ume  he  could  not  recall  an  Important  mecliaaical 
detail,  which  finally  occurred  to  him  in  a  dream. 


SLATEST,  A  slave  is  an  individual  who  is  the  propeTtj,  ot'  at  the  disposal  of 
anolbeT,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  or  treat  him  as  he  pleases.  Such  is  the  stal«  of  the 
slave  in  the  most  absolute  sense  of  the  term;  hut  alaveiy  has  been  subjected  to  Innimicr- 
able  limitations  and  modlflcatioos. 

Slavery  probably  aruee  at  an  early  period  of  the  world's  history  out  of  tbe  accident 
of  capture  In  war.  Sava^,  in  place  of  massacring  thehr  captives,  found  it  more  proflt 
able  to  keep  them  in  servitude.  All  the  ancient  oriental  nations  of  whom  we  have  any 
recoTds,  including  the  Jews,  liad  their  slaves.  The  Hebrews  were  authorized  by  their  la^f 
to  possess  slaves,  not  only  of  other  races,  but  of  their  own  nation.  The  latter  were  gen- 
erally insolvent  debtors,  who  had  sold  themselves  through  poverty,  or  thieves  who 
lacked  the  means  of  makinErestitution ;  and  the  law  dealt  with  them  far  more  leniently 
than  with  stranger  slaves.  They  might  be  redeemed;  and  if  not  redeemed,  became  free 
in  the  apace  of  seven  years  from  the  beginning  of  their  servitude;  besides  which,  there 
was.  every  fiftieth  year,  a  general  emancipation  of  native  slaves. 

Slavery  eaiated  in  ancient  Greece  ;  in  the  Homeric  poems,  it  fs  the  ordinary  destiny 
of  prisoners  of  war  ;  and  the  practice  of  kidnapping  slaves  is  also  recognized— Clyssea 
himself  narrowly  escaping  a  fate  of  this  kind.  None  of  the  Greek  philosophers  con. 
sidered  the  condition  of  sUvery  objectionable  on  the  score  of  morals,  Aristotli; 
defends  its  Justice  on  the  ground  of  a  diversity  of  race,  dividing  mankind  into  the  free 
and  the  slaves  by  nature;  while  Plato  only  desires  that  no  Greeks  should  be  made  slaves. 
One  class  of  the  Greek  slaves  were  the  descendants  of  an  earlier  and  conquered  race  of 
Inhabitants,  who  cultivated  the  land  which  their  masters  had  appropriated,  paid  rent  for 
It,  and  attended  their  masters  in  war.  Such  were  tlie  Helots  m  Sparta,  the  Penests  in 
Thessaly,  the  Bithyniana  at  Byzantium,  etc.,  who  were  more  favorably  dealt  with  than 
other  slaves,  tbeir  condition  somewhat  reaemblid^  that  of  the  serfs  of  the  middle  ages. 
They  could  not  be  sold  out  of  the  country,  or  separated  from  their  families,  and  were 
even  capable  of  acquiring  property.  Domestic  slaves  obtained  by  purchase  were  the 
unrestricted  property  of  their  owners,  who  could  dispose  of  them  at  pleasure.  In 
Ath«BB,  Corinth,  and  the  other  commercial  states,  they  were  very  numerous,  and  mostly 
barbarians.  They  were  employed  partly  In  domestic  service,  but  more  ss  bakers,  cool^, 
tailors,  or  in  other  trades,  and  in  mines  and  manufactories;  and  their  labor  was  the 
means  by  which  tbe  owner  obtained  proflt  for  his  outlay  in  their  purchase.  These  slaves 
were,  for  (ha  most  part,  purchased ;  Ijut  few  were  bom  in  their  master's  family,  partly 
from  the  general  discouragement  of  the  cohabitation  of  slaves,  and  partly  fromUie  smsll 
number  of  the  female  in  comparison  with  the  male  slaves.  An  extensive  traiflc  in 
skives  was  carried  on  bv  the  Greek  colonists  in  AsiaMinorwitli  the  interior  of  Asia;  and 
another  source  of  supply  arose  from  the  practice  common  among  Thracian  parents  of 
selling  their  children.  In  Greece  in  geoeral,  and  especially  at  Athens,  slaves  were 
mildly  treated,  and  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  legal  protection.  According  to  Demosthe- 
nes, a  slave  at  Athens  was  better  off  than  a  free  citizen  in  manv  other  countries. 

The  Roman  condition  of  slavery  differed  in  some  particulars  from  that  of  Greece. 
All  men  were  considered  by  the  Roman  Jurists  to  be  free  by  natural  law;  while  slavery 
was  regarded  as  a  state  contrary  to  natural  law.  but  agreeable  to  the  law  of  nations,  when 
a  captive  was  preserved,  instead  of  being  slain  ^ence  the  name  sermit,  quasi,  Mrwihu); 
or  agreeable  lo  the  civil  law,  when  a  free  man  sold  himself.  In  earlier  times,  there  was  no 
restriction  on  the  master's  power  of  punishing  or  putting  to  death  his  slave;  and  even  at 
a  later  period,  when  tbe  law  on  this  head  was  much  modified,  slaves  were  used  with 
considerable  rigor.  The  estimation  in  which  their  lives  were  held  is  illustrated  by  the 
practice  of  gladiatorial  combats,  as  also  by  the  conduct  of  Vedlus  Pollio,  who,  In  the 
polite  age  of  Augustus,  flung  such  slaves  as  displeased  him  into  bis  flsb-ponds,  to  feed 
his  lampreys,  and  on  the  matter  being  brought  under  the  emperor's  notice,  was  visited 
with  no  severer  punishment  than  the  destruction  of  his  ponds.  Old  and  useless  siavea 
were  often  exposed  lo  starve  in  an  island  of  the  Tiber.  Under  the  empire,  the  cruelly 
of  masters  was  in  some  degree  restrained  by  law.     It  was  enacted,  that  a  man  who  p«M 


a  bUvo  without  cause  should  be  dealt  with  a 

iiher;  and  ttist  if  the  cruelty  of  the  laaster  w 

II  the  Blave.  A  conBtllutioa  of  Claudius  decl: 
murder,  and  It  was  also  enacted,  that  In  sales  of  slBvee.  parents  and  cliildren, 
brothers  and  sisters,  should  not  be  separated.  A  slave  could  uol  contract  marriage,  acd 
ho  legal  relation  between  him  and  his  children  was  recognized.  The  cliildren  of  a 
femaleelavefollowed  tliestalus  of  theirmotlier.  There  was  various  ways  in  whicha^ve 
might  be  maDutaitted,but  the  powerofmaDumiBsloD  was  restricted  by  law.  The  harboring 
of  a  runaway  slave  was  illegal.  The  number  of  slaves  in  Rome,  originally  small,  was 
increased  much  L^  war  ana  commerce;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  came,  iu  the 
course  of  time,  to  be  entirely  given  up  to  them.  During  the  later  republic  and  empire, 
persons  m  good  circumstances  kept  an  immense  number  of  slaves  as  peiaonal  attendants; 
and  the  pOBseaaion  of  a  numerous  retinue  of  domestic  slaves  was  matter  of  ostentation — 
300  beinz  uo  uncommon  number  for  one  person.  A  multitude  of  slaves  were  also  occu- 
pied in  the  mechanicHl  arts  and  Ihe  eames  of  the  amphitheater.  Originally,  a  slave  was 
incapable  of  acquiring  property,  all  nis  acquisitions  belonging  la  hia  master;  but  when 
slaves  came  to  be  employed  in  trade,  this  condition  was  mitigated,  and  it  became  the 
proclice  to  allow  a  slave  to  consider  part  of  his  gains,  called  liis  peeuUum,  as  hia  own, 
astipulation  being  Bometlmea  mode  that  he  abould  purchase  bis  ireedom  with  Ids  ptou' 
Uam,  when  it  amounted  to  a  specific  sum. 

Though  the  introduution  of  Christianity  did  not  do  awav  with  slavery,  it  tended  lo 
amelioTHle  the  conditiou  of  the  slave.    Justinian  did  much  to  promote  the  eventual 


1  of  slavery;  and  the  church  excommunicated  slave-owners  who  put  their 
slaves  to  death  without  warrant  from  the  judge.  But  the  number  of  slaves  again 
increased;  multitudes  being  brought  with  them  by  the  barbariau  invaders,  who  were 
mostly  Slavonian  captives  (whence  our  word  ria«);  and  in  the  countries  which  had  been 
provinces  of  the  empire,  slavery  continued  long  after  the  empire  had  fallen  lo  pieces, 
and  eventually  merged  into  the  mitigated  condition  known  as  serfdom,  which  prevailed 
all  over  Europe  iu  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  gradually  abolished  in  modern  times. 
See  Bert.  But  though  the  practice  of  selling  captives  tskcn  in  war  as  slaves  ceased  in 
the  Christian  countries  of  Europe,  a  large  traffic  In  slaves  continued  among  Mohamme- 
dan nations,  by  whom  Christian  captives  were  sold  in  Asia  and  Africa;  ana  iu  the  early 
middle  ages  the  Venetian  merchants  traded  largely  in  slaves,  whom  they  purchased  on 
the  coast  of  Blavonia,  to  supply  the  slave- markets  of  the  Baracens. 

Thy  negro  slavery  of  modem  times  was  a  sequel  to  the  discovery  of  America.  Prior, 
liowever,  to  that  event,  the  negroes,  like  other  savage  races,  enslaved  those  captives  in 
war  whom  they  did  not  put  to  deatli,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  slaves  from  the  coosl 
of  Ouinea  was  carried  on  by  the  Arabs.  The  deportation  of  the  Africans  to  the  planta- 
tions aiiQ  miues  of  the  New  World  doubtless  raised  the  value  of  the  captive  negro,  and 
made'shtvery  rather  than  death  his  common  fate;  while  it  may  also  have  tempted  the 
petty  nances  to  make  war  on  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  captives,  and  sell- 
mg  thlm.  The  aborigines  of  America  having  proved  loo  weak  for  lie  work  required  of 
them,'  the  Portuguese,  who  possessed  a  large  part  of  the  African  coast,  l^egan  the  Impor- 
tation of  negroes,  in  which  they  were  followed  by  the  other  colonizers  of  the  New  World. 
The  first  part  of  the  New  World  in  which  negroes  were  eslensively  used  was  Hayti,  in 
8t.  Domingo.  The  aboriginal  population  had  at  first  been  employed  in  the  mines;  but 
tids  sort  of  labor  was  found  so  fatal  to  their  constitutions  thst  Las  Casss,  bishop  of 
Chiapa,  the  c^braied  protector  of  the  Indiana,  interceded  with  Charles  for  the  substitu- 
tion of  Africffl  slaves  as  a  stronger  race;  Uie  emperor  accordingly,  in  1517,  authorized  a 
large  importation  of  negroes  from  the  establialiments  of  the  Portuguese  on  the  coast  of 
Ouinea.  Blr  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Englishman  who  engaged  in  the  traffic,  in 
which  bis  countrymen  soon  largely- participated,  England  having  exported  no  fewer  than 
800,000  slaves  from  Africa  between  the  years  1680  and  1700,  and  between  ITOO  and  1786, 
Imported  610,000  into  Jamaica  alone.  The  slave-trade  was  attended  with  extreme  inhu- 
manity; the  ships  which  transported  the  negroes  from  Africa  to  America  were  over 
crowded  to  such  an  extent  that  a  large  prooorliondledin  the  passage;  and  the  treatment 
of  the  slave  after  his  arrival  in  the  New  World  depended  much  on  the  character  of  his 
master.  Legal  restraints  were,  however,  imposed  in  the  various  European  seiilemenis, 
to  protect  the  slaves  from  injury;  in  the  British  colonies,  courts  were  instituted  to  hear 
their  complaints;  their  condition  was  to  a  certain  extent  ameliorated,  and  the  flogging 
of  women  was  prohibited.  But  wliile  slavery  was  thus  legalized  in  the  British  colonies, 
it  was  at  the  same  time  the  law  of  England  (as  decided  in  177^  in  the  case  of  the  negro 
Bomersct),  that  as  soon  as  a  slave  set  his  foot  on  English  soil  he  l^ecame  free;  though,  if 
he  relumed  to  his  master's  country,  he  could  be  reclaimed. 

Before  the  idea  of  emancipation  was  contemplated,  the  efforts  of  the  more  humane 
portion  of  the  public  were  directed  toward  the  abolition  oHhe  Irafllc  in  slaves.  In  1787 
a  society  for  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trad*  was  formed  in  London,  numbering  Hessrs. 
W,  Deliwyn,  Thomas  Clarkson,  and  Granville  Sharp  among  its  original  members.  The 
most  active  parliamentary  leader  in  thecauso  was  Mr.  William  Wil be rforce,  whose  views 
were  seconded  by  Mr.  Ktt.  In  February,  1788,  an  order  of  the  crown  directed  that  an 
inquiry  (diould  be  mode  by  a  committee  of  the  privy-council  into  the  stale  of  the  slave- 
trade;  and  an  act  was  passed  to  regulate  the  burden  of  slave-ships,  and  otherwise  dimin 
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of  the  Dutch  culoDJea  tiavine  led  to  a  great,  increase  in  the  British  glave-trade,  an  ordet 
ia  couDoil  in  180S  prohibited  that  traffic  in  the  conquered  colonies;  and  in  the  following 
year,  an  act  was  passed  forbidding  liritiBli  subjecta  to  talie  part  in  it,  either  for  the  sup- 
ply of  the  conquered  colonies  or  of  foreign  possessions.  In  the  same  year,  a  resolution 
moved  by  Hr.  Fox  for  a  total  abolition  next  sessioD,  was  carried  iu  Ibc  commons,  and  oa 
lord  Oranville's  motion,  adopted  in  the  lords;  and  the  following  year,  the  ecueral  aboli- 
tion bill,  making  all  slave-trade  illegal  after  Jan.  1, 1808,  was  introduced  by  lord  Howlck 
(afterward  earl  Grey)  in  the  house  of  commons,  was  carried  in  both  houses,  and 
received  the  royal  assent  on  Mar.  35, 1807.  British  subjects,  however,  continued  lo  carry 
on  the  trade  under  cover  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  flags;  the  Blave-ships  were  more 
crowded  than  ever,  from  the  necessity  of  avoiding  capture,  and  the  negroes  were  not 
nnfrequenlly  thrown  overboard  on  a  pursuit.  The  pecuniary  penalties  of  the  act  were 
discovered  to  be  inadequate  to  put  down  a  traffic  so  lucnilive  as  lo  cover  all  losses  by 
capture.  Mr.  Brougham  therefore,  lu  1811,  introduced  a  bill,  which  was  carried  unaiu- 
motisly,  making  the  slave-trade  felony,  punishable  with  14  years'  transportation,  or  tiom 
three  lo  five  years'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor.  An,  act  of  1824  dectared  it  piracy, 
and  as  sucli,  a  capital  crime,  if  committed  within  (he  admiralty  Jurisdiction;  and  lbs 
statute  of  1837.  mitigating  the  criminal  code,  left  it  punishable  with  transportation  for 
life.  Among  the  philanthropic  projects  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  anti-slaveiy  society 
was  the  eslablishmeut  of  the  colony  of  Sierra  Leooe,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  whicli  had 
been  formed  b;y  the  British  government  in  1797,  in  order  to  show  the  possibility  ut 
Obtaining  colonial  produce  without  slave-labor,  and  after  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
became  a  settlement  for  the  negroes  captured  by  British  cruisers. 

Tlie  United  Stales  of  America  abolished  Che  slave-trade  immediately  after  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  the  same  was  in  the  course  of  time  done  by  the  South  American  republics  of 
Venezuela.  Chili,  and  Buenos  Ayres,  by  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  and  during  tiie 
hundred  days  after  Napoleon's  return  fromBlba,  by  France.  O-reat  Britain,  at  tfao  peace, 
exerted  her  influence  to  induce  other  foreign  powers  to  adopt  aairailar  policy;  and  event- 
ually nearly  alt  the  states  of  Europe  have  passed  laws  or  entered  into  treaties  prohibit- 
ing the  traffic.  The  accession  of  Portugal  and  Spain  to  the  priuciple  of  abolition  was 
obtained  by  treaties  of  date  1815  and  1817,  and  by  a  convention  concluded  with  Brazil 
in  1836,  it  was  declared  piratical  for  the  subjects  of  that  country  to  be  engaged,  in  the 
slave-trade  after  1830.  By  the  conventions  with  France  of  1831  and  1883,  to  which 
nearly  all  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe  have  since  acceded,  a  mutual  right  of  search 
was  stipulated  within  certain  seas,  for  tne  purpose  of  suppressing  this  traffic.  The  pro- 
visions of  these  trratics  were  further  extended  in  1841  by  the  quintuple  treaty  between 
the  Ave  great  European  powers,  sub9e<(uently  ratified  by  iill  of  them  except  France.  The 
Ashburlon  treaty  of  1843  with  the  United  States  provided  for  the  maintenance  by  each 
country  of  a  squadron  on  the  African  coast;  and  in  1845,  a  joint  co^iperatloa  of  the 
naval  forces  of  England  and  Franco  was  subatituled  for  the  mutual  right  of  search. 

The  limitation  of  the  supply  of  negroes  naturally  led,  among  other  good  results,  to  i 
greater  attention  on  the  part  or  the  masters  to  the  condition  of  their  slaves.  But  the 
attention  of  British  pbilanthroplsia  was  next  directed  toward  doing  away  with  slavery 
allogellier  in  the  colonies.  Societies  were  formed  wilii  this  end,  an  agitation  was  net  on 
foot,  and  attempts  were  made,  for  some  time  without  success,  to  press  the  subject  of 
emancipation  on  the  house  of  commons.  At  length,  in  1888,  a  ministerial  proposition 
for  emancipation  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Stanley,  then  colonial  secretary,  and  an  eman- 
cipation bill  passed  both  houses,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent,  Aug.  38,  1833.  This 
act,  while  it  ffave  freedom  lo  the  slaves  throughout  all  the  British  colonies,  at  the  same 
time  awarded  an  indemniflcstion  to  the  slave-owners  of  £20,000,000.  Slavery  was  lo 
cease  on  Aug  1,  1834;  but  the  slaves  were  for  a  certain  duration  of  time  to  be  appren- 
ticed laborers  to  their  former  owners.  Objections  being  raised  to  the  apprenticeship,  lis 
duration  was  shortened,  and  the  complete  enfranchiaemcnt  took  place  in  1838. 

Tbe  French  emancipated  their  negroes  in  1848;  as  did  most  of  the  new  republics  of 
South  America  at  tbe  time  of  the  revolution;  while  the  Dutch  slaves  had  freedom  con- 
fsrred  on  them  in  1803.  In  Hayti  slavery  ceased  as  far  back  as  1701,  its  abolitioQ 
having  been  one  of  the  results  of  the  negro  insurrection  of  that  year.  Slavery  still 
exists  in  the  Brauish  and  Portui^ese  colonies,  but  recent  acts  have  been  passed  ^r  its 
abolition.  In  Brazil  a  law  for  the  gradual  emancipation  of  slaves  was  paued  in  1871. 
It  enacted  that  from  that  date  children  bom  of  slave  women  should  be  free ;  while,  at  tbe 
same  time  they  were  bound  to  serve  the  owners  of  their  mothera  as  aMirendccB  for 
twenty-one  years.  A  recent  treaty  between  Great  Britain  and  the  sultan  of  Zanzibar 
secures,  in  promise,  the  speedy  abolition  ot  the  slaTe-trade  on  the  opposite  eastern  coast 
of  Africa.  The  expedition  of  sir  Samuel  Baker  in  1873  was  announced  as  having  put 
an  end  to  the  slave-trade  to  the  s.  of  Egjpt,  as  far  as  the  eqiiatw.  How  far  the  kbe«£ve 
was  sincere  in  coupling  this  object  with  the  conquest  of  the  Nile  regions  is  doubtfnl: 
and  it  is  certain  that  most  of  his  oflicers.  and  an  nrmy  of  slave- hunters,  are  bent  (m 
defeating  the  altempC.  In  1874  the  British  governor  at  the  Gold  Coast,  where  domestic 
slavery  stili  existed,  announced  that  thenceforth  no  person  could  be  sold  as  a  slave  in 
the  protectorate  or  removed  from  tt  for  that  purpose. 
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la  presence  of  tbe  statement  in  the  "Declaration  ot  Independence,"  that  "all  men 
are  born  free  aad  equal,  and  poeaeea  equal  and  inalienable  ri^nle  to  life,  liberty,  and  tiie 
pursuit  of  bappinees,"  tbe  colonies  whlcb  tlirew  off  the  Britisb  yoke  numt)ered  several 
hundred  thousand  negro  slaTes,  whose  condition  of  slavery  was  expressly  recognized  in 
the  constitution  of  the  United  Btates,  as  ratified  in  17B8,  provldon  being  there  made  for 
the  rendition  of  fugitive  slaves,  a  subject  the  regulatioD  of  which  was  delegated  to  the 
federal  government,  slavery  being  otherwise  left  to  be  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  states 
where  it  existed.  Bl&very  esIahTished  Itself  flnnly  in  the  southern  states,  where  negro 
labor  was  required  for  ihe  cultivation  of  sugar  and  cotton;  and  after  the  limitation  of 
the  supply  from  Africa,  the  breeding  of  slaves  went  on  to  a  large  extent  in  Marj-laud 
and  Virginia  for  the  supply  of  the  other  states  of  the  south.  The  different  positions  of 
tbe  northern  and  eouthem  states  regarding  slavery,  combined  with  other  causes  to 
engender  that  diversity  of  feeling  and  interest  between  north  and  eoulb  out  of  wliich 
arose  the  civil  war.  The  politicians  of  the  north,  however,  except  a  small  section,  by  no 
means  advocated  tbe  aboItElon  of  slavery  where  it  already  existed ;  they  only  objected  U> 
its  extension  to  new  territories.  Tbe  increased  consumption  of  cotton  led  to  an  increased 
demand  for  slave-labor;  and  in  1620,  when  Missouri  was  admitted  to  Ihe  union  as  a 
•lave  state,  a  compromise  was  entered  into  by  which., slavery  was  legalized  to  tic  south, 
but  prohibited  to  the  north  of  36°  80'  n.  lat.  (see  Habon  and  Dixon's  Line).  California, 
Uiougl)  partly  lying  s.  of  that  geographical  line,  was  admitted  as  a  free  btatc,  liie  south- 
em  party  obtaining  In  compensation  the  boon  of  an  amendment  of  the  fugitive  eliive 
law,  making  it  penal  to  harbor  runaway  slaves  or  aid  in  their  escape,  A  reaction 
against  the  policy  of  the  south,  and  Mr.  Lincoln's  election  as  president,  were  the  signnh 
for  a  lonz-contem plated  secession  of  the  southern  states,  and  the  bloody  war  wliich 
ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  principle  of  state  sovereignty  and  the  consolidation  of  the 
union.  In  the  course  of  the  war  many  negroes  were  emancipated;  and  on  Sept.  2i, 
16S2,  Ur.  Iiincoln  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  all  tbe  negroes  of  secession  masters 
who  should  not  have  returned  to  the  union  before  Jan.  1,  1868.  to  be  free.  In  January. 
18S5,  Congress  finally  voted  for  an  amendment  to  the  constitution,  abolishing  slavery  ; 
and  by  the  end  of  the  year  this  had  been  approved  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
state  fpeislaturos.  In  the  year  I77«  there  had  been  alviut  SOO.OOO  Africans  imported  f otn 
the  British  colonies  In  America,  f  rornlhe  time  of  their  first  settiemen  t.  Tbe  number  exist 
log  in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  first  census,  1790,  was  697,887;  every  state  in 
tlie  union  contriimting  except  Ma^ocbusetts.  which  at  this  lime  included  Maine.  Tea 
years  later  the  number  had  increased  to  893.011 ;  and  in  1810  to  1,191,864.  The  suc- 
ceeding decennial  census  showed  the  following  flgutea  as  the  exisUng  number  of  slaves 
in  the  states  at  the  dates  mentioned: 

1820 -. 1,688.08» 

1880 a.009,0te 

1840 8,487.486 

1860 8,304,818 

1860 8,068,760 

At  the  period  of  the  orgiuiiEallon  of  tbe  national  government  the  feeling  of  distaste  for 
tbe  instltulion  of  domestic  slaves  was  strong  in  the  southern  states  Ukemseives,  and 
prevalent  throughout  the  union,  though  certain  ship-owners  of  Boelon  and  other  parts 
of  New  England  found  It  to  their  interest  to  foster  a  state  of  tilings  which  was  to  Ibem 
ereatty  remunerative.  They  supplied  the  slaveships  which  transported  the  Africans 
from  the  pointa  of  departure  on  the  w,  coast  of  Africa,  and  grew  rich  on  the  IrafBc 
But  Vermont  abolished  slavery  in  1777;  Massacbusetts  iu  1780;  and  Rhode  Island  and 
ConnecUcut  gradually,  both  these  states  having  a  few  slaves  as  late  as  1840.  New  York 
finally  aboli^ed  tbe  institution  in  1837;  having  gradually  emancipated  its  slaves  since 
1799.  New  Jersey  followed  tbe  same  plan  in  1804.  and  had  386  slaves  still  livin;;  in 
1850.  Pennsylvania  commenced  gradual  emancipation  in  1780,  and  in  1640  contained 
64  slaves.  The  southern  states  bad  from  the  beginning  found  slaves  more  proSlnble  to 
tliem  than  they  could  have  ever  possibly  been  in  the  north;  and  this  fact  alone  had 
been  sufficient  to  occasion  the  gradual  centralization  of  the  iostitulion  within  the  bound- 
aries of  those  stales.  But  the  invention  of  the  cotton-gin  in  1798,  by  Eli  Whitney,  a 
Massachusetts  man,  increased  the  demand  for  labor,  and  specially  increased  the  avail- 
able uses  of  slave  labor.  In  1701  the  entire  cotton  crop  of  Ihe  United  States  amounted 
to  3,000,000  pounds.  In  1801  the  crop  was  48,000,000.  of  which  nearly  one-half  was 
exported.  In  1821  the  crop  was  180,000,000  pounds;  in  1825,  265,000,000;  and  it  con- 
tinued to  increase  until,  in  1860,  it  was  3,054,698,800  pounds.  In  tbe  face  of  this  tre- 
mendous accretion  of  a  product  repreaentinga  vast  iocrease  in  the  wealth  of  the  country 
aod  of  individuals,  the  feeble  efforts  of  persons  to  oppose  the  continuance  of  what  was 
esteemed  the  chief  producing  force,  were  of  course  futile.  Washington,  Jefferson, 
Pranklin,  Hamilton,  and  others  of  the  leadcra  of  public  opinion  in  tbe  early  history  of 
tlie  country,  were  opposed  to  slavery  on  moral  and  religious  grounds;  and  not  less  as  a 

Katem  calculated  to  become  a  retarding  infiuence  as  to  the  progress  of  civilization  and 
e  geaeral  advancement  of  the  people.    And  had  Dot  the  Invention  of  the  cotton  gin 
operated  to  engourage  the  perpetuation  of  tbe  system,  the  opinions  of  inch  laen  would 
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have  doubtleaa  exercised  their  due  weight  ia  creatine  a  profound  and  general  public 
sentiment  in  autagonlBm  to  lis  eiialence.  As  it  vas,  ihe  question  grew  to  be  considered 
from  tbU  Hlandpolnt  by  humanilarisns  alone;  while,  having  gradually  become  absorbed 
into  the  general  party  politics  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  important  points 
arising  in  relation  to  the  acceBsion  of  new  temtory,  and  its  political  status,  its  bearing 
eventually  became  national,  and  in  a  sense  vital.  The  opponents  of  slavery  began  as 
early  as  1776,  with  the  formation  of  the  Pennsjlvania  abolition  socielv,  their  consist- 
ent resistance  to  the  continuance  and  spread  of  davery.  By  them,  and  from  the  period 
of  the  establishment  of  the  lAberalor  in  Boston,  in  1S81,  under  the  leadership  of  WillUm 
Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips,  Arthur  Tappan,  and  other  prominent  men,  a  crusade 
against  slavery  was  undertaken,  which  never  ceased  until  victory  had  been  achieved, 
And  the  last  slave  was  freed.  The  formation  of  a  political  (free-soil)  party  in  1818 
org&niiied  the  various  elements  throughout  the  country  which  were  iu  agreement  on  the 
main  question ;  and  candidatea  for  the  presidency  on  the  broad  platform  of  freedom  foi 
the  slave  assumed  a  position  in  national  politics.  Compromisus  began  to  iie  the  oolj 
method  for  settling,  even  temporarily,  questions  whose  complete  recognition  and  con- 
clusion seemed  dangerous  and  impracticable  in  the  existing  and  growuig  state  of  excited 
public  feeling.  The  effort  to  extend  slavery  into  the  newly  acquired  lerrilorics  wsa 
the  roclc  on  which  the  pro-slavery  leaders  eventually  split;  and  Ibe  outbreak  [n  Kansas 
and  the  Fremont  presidential  campaign  foreshadowed  the  serious  character  of  ihe  coming 
Struggle.  The  "underground  railroad,"  as  it  was  called,  the  secret  and  persistent 
method  of  northern  abolitionists  to  settle  the  question  practically  by  absorbing  ttie 
slaves  into  uon-slavebotdlng  communities,  roused  a  bitterness  of  feeling  in  the  soulii. 
which  not  even  supreme  court  decisions  and  congressiooa)  enactments  in  favor  of  the 
slaveholders  could  allaj^.  Missouri  border  ruffianism  and  "squatter  sovereignty"  were 
traswered  by  Sharps's  nflee,  and  at  length  the  raid  of  Jnhn  Brown  at  Harper's  Ferry  pre- 
seuted  the  "impending  crisis,"  which  the  election  of  Lincoln  made  positive  and  present. 
The  old  antagonism  tetween  Puritan  and  cavalier;  between  manufacturing  and  agri- 
cultural  interest;  between  a  northern  and  a  southern  ^ople.  was  now  laid  upon  the 
ehouldera  of  the  institution  of  slavery.  And  the  revolution  which  had  become  essentia! 
to  clear  the  moral  and  political  atmosphere  of  the  countir  of  all  these  varieties  of  antago- 
nism,  presented  Itself  in  the  form  of  the  civil  war  of  1861-6S ;  and  concluded  so  far  ua 
the  existence  of  slavey  was  concerned,  with  the  edict  of  President  Lincoln  of  Jau.  1, 1SS3: 
see  Ekajicipation.  Proclamation  of.  This  proclamation  had  been  suggested,  and 
the  minds  of  the  people  prepared  for  it,  by  the  act  of  congress  of  March  13,  1862,  whii-:! 
forbade  the  employment  of  military  force  to  return  fugitives  to  slavery ;  and  that  ut 
July  16,  1862,  authorizing  tlie  confiscation  of  the  property  of  secesaioniBls, — dewgnedly 
meant  to  free  the  slaves.  The  proclamation  had  but  little  Immediate  pmctical  effect  ex(.*)» 
vithin  the  lines  of  the  federal  army;  but  it  gave  system  and  regularity  to  the  treatment 
«f  the  whole  question ;  which  had  previously,  in  the  bands  of  federal  commanders,  been 


Bufflcienlly  undefined  and  chaotic     Bee  Qurowaki,  fiEomry  in  Bittory  (1860) ;  Wallon, 
nut.   de  VBidana^e  (1878);  Ingram,  Hittarg  of  Savery   (18B"  "^ 
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KLATZB,  or  Si.avoriahb  (native  name  iSowetu  or  Bloaane,  derived  by  some  from 
tlaiea,  fame,  but  better  from  ilmro,  a  word;  thus  meaning  "speaking,"  or  "articulate," 
as  distinguished  from  sther  nations, whom  they  called  niemetz,  or  "mutes"),  the  general 
name  of  agroup  of  nations  belonging  to  the  Aryan  tamilv  whose  settlements e» lend 
from  the  Ellie  to  Kamtchatlca.  and  from  the  Frozen  sea  to  Rafusa  on  the  Adriatic,  the 
whole  of  eastern  Europe  being  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  Uiean.  They  were  settled 
in  these  regions  before  the  dawn  of  history,  and  are  comprehended  by  ancient 
writers  under  the  designations  of  Sarmatians  and  Bcythians.  The  original  names  of  the 
Slavic  tribes  seem  to  have  been  Windsor  Wenda(FeMiii)  and  Serbs.  The  former  of  these 
names  occurs  among  the  Roman  writera,  and  later.  In  Jornandes.  in  connection  with  the 
commercial  peoples  of  tbe  Baltic  sea ;  the  latter  is  spoken  of  by  Procopiua  as  the  ancient 
name  common  to  the  whole  Slavic  atock.  The  earliest  hlBtorlcal  notices  eilant  represent 
the  Slaves  as  having  their  chief  settlements  about  tbe  Carpathians,  from  which  they 
spread  northward  to  the  Baltic,  westward  as  far  as  the  Gll>e  and  the  Baal,  and  later, 
after  the  overthrow  of  tbe  kingdom  of  the  Huns  southward  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
over  tiie  whole  peninsula  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  sea.  Tbeee  migrations 
ceased  in  the  7th  c. ;  the  division  of  the  Slavic  stock  into  separate  branches  became  now 
more  complete,  and  gradually  they  began  U>  form  into  Independent  states.  The  various 
sections  of  the  stock  mity  be  divided  into  two  groups — the  south-eastern  and  the  wesiem; 
tlie  fir^t  comprehends  (1),  Russians;  (2),  Bulgarians;  (8),  Illvrians  (Serbs,  Croats,  Winds): 
the  second  (1),  Lechs  (Poles,  Silesians,  Pomeranians);  (2),  Czechs  or  Bohemians  (Cwchs, 
Moravians,  Slovaks;  (3),  Polabians,  comprising  the  Slavic  tribes  of  n.  Germany,  who  are 
fast  disappearing,  by  being  absorbed  in  tbe  Teutonic  population.  With  the  exception 
of  Russia  and,  since  the  Berlin  congress  of  1878.  of  Servia  and  Montenegro,  the  once 
numerous  Slavic  kingdoms  (Bohemia,  Bulgaria.  Moravia,  Poland,  etc.),  have  loat  llielr 
Independent  sovereignty  and  been  incorporated  in  other  statee — chiefly  Turkey,  Austria, 
Prussia,  and  Saxonv.     The  Polabians  never  attained  any  distinct  political  footing.    The 
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cultur*,  and  tlie  rearing  of  fiocke  and  herds;  as  hospitable  and  peaceful,  and  making 
war  only  in  defense.  The  feeliog  of  oatioaalitj  vas  iitrong  among  tliem.  The  govcrn- 
ment  had  s  patrisrchsl  basis,  and  chiefs  or  princes  were  chosen  by  assenibllea.  But  con- 
tact with  the  feudal  institutions  of  the  Roman-German  empire  gradually  altered  Ihls 
primitive  constitution.  The  Blavic  princes  strove  after  unlimited  power  like  that  of  the 
emperors;  and  the  chiefs  sought  to  dominate  over  the  people  Uke  the  feudal  nobility.  In 
the  course  of  the  11th,  13th,  and  18tlt  c.  nobility  became  a  hereditary  privilege  through- 
out the  Slavic  statS.  The  woist  kind  of  feudalism  fairly  took  root,  and  the  people  sank 
into  the  condition  of  serfs.  Between  them  and  the  nobles  there  was  nu  tliird  or  middle 
class,  as  the  peculiar  privileges  of  the  nobility  prevented  the  growth  of  cities.  See 
Sebf,  Rdsbia. 

The  raligion  of  the  ancient  Slaves,  like  that  of  the  Teutonic  nations,  seemp  to  have 
been,  in  nuioy  of  ita  features  at  least,  a  kind  of  nature- worship;  not,  however,  wilhoul 
tlie  idea  of  a  One  supreme  power,  to  whom  the  other  agendea  were  aubordinale.  From 
this  some  authorities  infer  Uiat  the  systrpi  was  originally  a  monotheism  which  in  proceEM 
of  time  had  laecome  obscured  and  confused  by  the  infusion  of  foreign  elements,  and  thua 
degenerated  into  polytheism,  and  finally  pantheism.  The  chief  deity,  whose  worship 
■eema  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Slavic  tribes,  was  Swiatowit,  with  whom  were 
associated  on  a  nearer  footing  of  equality  than  the  otlter  gods,  Perun  and  Radegaal— if, 
indeed,  these  three  names  do  not  merely  denoto  different  personations  or  manifestations 
of  the  same  power.  In  this  trinity  8 wlato wit  is  considered  as  most  analogous  to  Mars 
ami  Zeus,  Perun  to  Jupiter  and  Thor,  and  Radegaat  to  Mercury  and  Odin.  Of  Ihe 
numerous  gods  of  an  inferior  order  wa  may  name  Prowe,  god  of  Justice;  Prija  (= 
Preya),  Venus;  Bjelbog,  the  white  god,  and  Cemobog,  the  olack  god;  together  with 
multitudes  of  demons  and  spirits,  good  and  bad.  The  images  of  the  Slavic  divinities  (a 
atnne  statue  of  Swiatowit  was  in  recent  times  discovered  in  eastern  Oalicia)  had  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  those  of  India.  Swiatowit  had  four  heads,  Rugewit  (the  god  of  war) 
had  seven  faces,  and  Perun  four,  and  so  on.  The  Slaves  seem  to  have  been  not  without 
some  crude  notion  of  existence  and  retribution  after  death.     Worship  was  performed  in 

ives  and  temples,  cattle  and  fruits  being  offered  by  the  priests,  whose  ofBce  must  have 

to  originally  performed  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  chieftain,  as  the  common  name 
for  priest  ana  prince  {/eniei)  shows. —The  eastern  Blaves  received  Christianity  from. 
Byzantium  in  the  Stb  c.  through  the  instrumentality  of  Cyril  (q.v.)  and  Hethodeua;  the 
western,  from  Rome  and  Oermony. — See  Schafarik,  Saw.  Alterthumtr  (Ger.  translation, 
Leip.  1843).     See  Panhi^vism. 

BLA'TIO  LAVaUAQI  Aim  UTSKATUXS,  The  term  Slavic,  as  applied  to  laogaago 
or  race,  Is  a  generic  name  (like  Celtic  or  Teutonic)  for  a  group  of  kindred  languages  and 
peoples  belonging  to  the  great  Indo-Oermanic  or  Arvan  family.  In  ils  roots  and  struc- 
ture the  Slavic  languaee  exhibits  a  remarkable  slmUority  to  Sanskrit,  but  has  become 
European,  so  to  speak,  in  the  course  of  a  long  literary  development,  begun  ^<^r«  that  of 
any  of  the  other  European  families.  Its  pecullariUes  are  quite  marked.  The  leading 
cluuntcleristics  of  the  Slavic  tongues  are  the  completeness  of  their  system  of  declensions, 
the  want  of  articles,  the  absence  of  pronouns  in  the  conjugation  of  the  verb,  pure  vowel- 
endings,  the  Sled  quantity  of  tiie  syllablGS,  the  free  construction  of  sentences,  and  the 
richness  of  their  vocabulary.  The  earliest  dialect  of  Slavic  that  received  a  literary  cul- 
ture was  the  '-'old  Bulgarian,"  better  known  as  the  "church  Slavic,"  which,  however, 
failed  to  become  the  literary  vehicle  for  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  inasmuch  as  the  special 
dialect  of  each  gradually 'acquired  a  literature  of  its  own.  Altogether,  writers  reckon 
eight  distinct  extant  directs  of  Slavic— 1.  The  "new  Bulgarian;"  2.  The  Russian;  8. 
The  Servian  or  Illyrian;  4.  The  Polish;  6.  The  Bohemian;  6.  The  Slovak;  T.  The 
Wendic;  8.  The  Polablc.  Such  of  these  as  merit  special  treatment  have  received  it 
— See  BoHEKUK  Iuimquaob  and  LmBATURB,  Poubb  Lanottaoh  Ain>  Litbbatusic, 
Russian  LAnauAaE  and  Literature.  Shrvia  (Latigmiee  and  Uteralun).— In  regard 
to  Slavic  literature,  considering  the  articles  just  mentioned,  it  is  only  necesury  to 
state  Uut  at  present  the  Rnsslan  branch  of  the  Slavic  is  the  richest  in  the  number  of  its 
published  woib;  but,  as  regards  literary  merit,  the  Polish  ranks  first,  having  cultivated 
with  grwt  anccesa  almost  all  sorts  of  literature,  and  possessing  In  particular  a  very 
exquiNte  poetry.    The  Bohemian  and  Servian  literatures  both  contun  many  fine  and 

dinioctively  original  productions,  worthy  of  being       "'-  ' "  "^--  '*■ 

— See  Sctuuarlk  s  Hi^ory  of  the  Slavic  Langvage  a: 
Vergl.  Orammatik  dtr  Slaa.  Sprac/ifn  (Vienna,  1876 

BUTOKU,  a  territory  of  Austria-Hungary,  forming  with  Croatia  a  province  of  Hun- 
gary. It  Is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Drave,  on  the  e.  by  the  Danube,  on  the  s.  by 
the  long  strip  of  marsh-land  known  as  the  Slavonian  military  frontier,  which  stretches 
between  it  and  the  Save.  Area  of  the  province  of  Croatia  (q.  v.)  and  Slavonla,  16,773 
sq.  m.:  pop.  '90.  2,200,977.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  Slavonla  consists  partly 
of  eminences  clothed  with  vines  and  fruit-trees,  and  partly  of  fertile  and  swampy 
plains.  The  mountains  are  rich  In  coal,  marble,  copper.  Iron,  and  lead.  The  principal 
products  are  all  sorts  of  gnin,  particularly  maize  and  wheat,  leguminous  plants,  and 
smlt  In  abundance,  apples,  peara,  plums,  walnuts,  chestnuts,  mt^lons,  wine.  etc.  Thert- 
la  little  manufacturing  Inauatry  Ir    "' ""'      ""        ■     ■   ■ 
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to  the  SUtIc  family  (see  BIiATBS),  and  call  their  land  SlaTonska  ;  lliemselres  Slavonu. 
They  Bpenk  the  so-called  Iltjrlan  or  Serrlad  tongue.  See  8srvta  (Langvafe  and 
Lilemture).  The  HIbtodIhdb  proper  are  a  bandsonie,  tall,  nnd  slender  race.  The  pre- 
Ttuling  form  of  religion  is  the  Koman  Catholic,  but  the  non-united  Qreek  cbnrcb 
alwD  uumbers  many  ulhereuts.  Education  ie  Btili  in  a  backward  stale.  Capital  of  tlie 
country,  EBSek  (q.v.). 

SLEA'FOBD,  a  t.  of  LincolnBhire,  England,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Slea,  a  branch 
of  the  WitJiam,  17  m.  s.a.e.  from  Lincoln,  and  G2  ft,  alMve  the  level  of  tlie  sea. 
It  ia  a  well-built  and  well-paved  town,  aad  has  a  fine  church,  built  in  the  13th  ccnlur)-. 
Fop.  "SI,  4606. 

SLEEP.  This  term  is  employed  to  designate  that  state  of  suspension  of  the  Bensorr 
aod  motor  functions  which  anptar  to  aJtctLBle  in  oil  animals  with  the  active  condiUo'n 
of  those  functions,  and  wbicli  may  be  made  to  give  place  to  it  by  the  agency  of  appro 

friale  impressions  upon  tlie  sensorr  nerves.  This  definition,  which  we  have  borrowed 
■omDr,  Carpenler'a  article  on  "Sleep"  laTodd'e  Ci/dopadiaofAnaioms/ and Phytiokgy, 
may  seem  somewhat  complex,  butcannot  be  simpllfled  without  renderingit  less  stringent. 
Tlie  necessity  for  sleep  arista  from  the  fact  that  Ihc  exercise  of  the  animal  functions  is 
in  itself  destructive  of  the  tissues  of  the  orgaus  which  minister  to  them,  so  that  if  the 
waste  produced  by  their  action  were  not  duly  repaired,  they  would  spt^ediiy  become 
unht  for  further  use ;  and  it  is  on  the  nutritive  regeneration  of  the  tissues  which  takes 
place  during  true  healthy  sleep  that  its  refreshing  power  depends.  While  the  sensory 
and  motor  functions  are  suspended  during  the  condition  we  designate  as  sleep,  tw 
organic  functions  sie  uninterruptedly  carried  on,  the  ifspinitory,  cardiac,  and  peril- 
taltic  movements  proceeding  with  equal  uuiformily  duriug  the  sleeping  and  waking 

There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  state  of  sleep  is  one  to  which  there  is  a  periodiral 
tendency,  and  that  this  disposition  is  so  arranged  as  to  correspond  in  its  recurrence  villi 
the  diurnal  revolution  of  tlie  earth,  Althougli  in  man  and  most  animals  night  is,  from 
its  darkness  and  silence,  the  natumi  period  for  repose,  yet  there  are  numerous  exceptioai 
to  the  rule.  For  example,  amongst  lepidoplerous  insects,  butterflies  are  active  curing 
the  day,  hawk-moths  duriug  the  tnilight,  and  moths  during  the  night.  Amongst  birds, 
the  goat-sucker,  or  night-jar,  and  the  owls,  are  nocturnal,  and,  as  a  ceuGral  rule,  thesame 
is  the  case  with  carnivorous  animals.  The  causes  of  sleep  may  be  divided  into  the  direct 
and  the  predisposing.  The  direct  cau-w  of  Bleep  is  that  feeling  of  eithaustioa  or  fatieue 
which  is  usuOilly  experienced  when  the  waking  activity  has  continued  during  a  consiiler- 
able  portion  of  the  twenty-four  hours — a  feeling  that  the  brain  requires  repose;  and,  in 
fsct,  unless  the  brain  lie  in  an  abnormal  condition,  sleep  will  at  last  supervene,  from  the 
absolute  inability  of  that  organ  to  sustain  any  further  d^nands  upon  itsencrgy.  Among 
the  predisposing  causes  which  favor  the  access  of  sleep,  we  must  especially  notice  "  the 
abienai  of  sensorial  impressions;  thus  darkness  and  silence  usually  promote  repose;  and 
the  cessation  of  the  sense  of  muscular  effort  which  usually  takes  nlace  when  wo  assume 
aposition  that  is  sustained  witboutit,  is  no  less  conducive  to  Blumber."— Carpenter'^ 
Human  Pki/iiology.  6th  ed.  1864.  p.  592.  On  the  other  hand,  persons  accustomed  to  lire 
where  there  is  a  continuous  noisn.  as  in  the  neighborhood  of  mills  or  forges,  often  can- 
not sleep  if  the  noise  is  suspended.  These  cases,  however,  probably  fall  within  the  next 
general  predisposing  cause — namely,  (he  Ttumotonout  repetiluin  of  sensorial  impressions. 
Thus  the  dronmg  voice  of  an  unimpressive  reader  or  preacher,  the  genile  ripple  of  the 
ocean,  the  hum  of  bees,  the  rustling  of  foliage,  and  similar  monotonous  impressions  on 
the  auditory  nerves,  are  usually  provocative  of  sleep.  In  these  and  similar  cases  the 
influence  of  the  impressions  fs  exerted  in  withdrawing  the  mind  from  tlie  consciousneiu 
of  its  own  operations,  and  in  suspending  the  directing  power  of  the  will ;  and  this  is  the 
case,  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  "even  when  the  attention  is,  in  the  first  instance,  tel'in- 
tarily  directed  to  them,  as  in  some  of  the  plans  which  have  been  recommended  for  ihe 
induction  of  sleep,  when  there  exists  no  spontaneous  dispoution  to  it.  In  other  methods 
the  attention  is  nxed  upon  Fiome  Internal  train  of  thought,  whicli,  when  once  set'goiog, 
may  be  carried  on  automatically,  such  as  counting  numbers,  or  repeating  a  Greek  verb. 
In  cither  case,  when  Ihe  sensonal  consciousness  has  been  once  steadily  fixed,  the  monot- 
ony o(  the  impression  (whether  received  from  the  organ  of  sense  or  from  the  cerebruin) 
tends  to  retain  it  there;  so  that  the  will  abandons,  as  it  were,  all  control  over  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  allows  it  to  yield  itself  up  to  the  soporific  inSuence,  This  la^t 
method  is  peculiarly  eCectual  when  the  restlessness  is  dependent  upon  some  mental 
agitation,  provided  that  the  will  has  power  to  withdraw  the  thoughts  from  the  excit- 
ing subject,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  tranquliizing  state  of  a  mere  mechanical  repeU- 

The  access  of  sleep  is  sometimes  quite  sudden,  the  individual  passing  at  once  from 
a  state  of  complete  mental  activity  to  one  of  entire  torpor.  More  generally,  however, 
it  is  gradual,  the  mind  while  remaining  poised,  as  it  were,  between  sleep  and  the  ojwi- 
site  condition  being  "pervaded  by  a  strange  confusion  which  almost  amounts  to  wild 
delirium;  the  ideas  dissolve  their  connection  with  it  one  by  one;  and  Its  own  eascDCS 
becomes  so  vague  and  diluted  that  it  melts  awav  la  the  nothingness  of  slumber." — Hac- 
nfsb,  Pfulotopitg  of  Siuip,  p.  31.     The  amount  of  sleep  required  by  man  b  affected  by  so 
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many  condUioos  (among  which  must  be  especially  menUoned  djw,  t&mpBramtnt,  hdbiti, 
and  previous  exliuustioa),  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject.  Tile 
condition  of  the/etiu  ma;  be  regard^  as  one  of  continuous  slumber:  on  its  first  entrance 
into  tlie  world,  the  iofnut  passes  moafbr  its  time  In  sleep,  and  this  is  particularly  ths 
casein  children  prematurely  born,  such  cliildren  seeming  only  to  awake  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  food.  During  the  whole  period  of  growth,  jn  which  it  is  necessary  that  the 
coTittructite  operations  of  the  body  should  preponderate  over  the  deiiruetive  processes,  aa 
excess  of  sleep  is  required;  and  by  the  time  that  adult  age  has  been  attained,  and  the 
constniclive  and  destruetive  processes  balance  each  other,  the  necessary  amount  of  sictp 
Las  gradually  fallen  to  ubout  one-third  or  less  of  the  dlumal  cycle.  In  very  old  age, 
again,  in  consequence  ot  the  deficient  energy  of  the  nutritive  process,  a  larger  amount 
01  sleep  is  re<juired.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  temperature,  it  is  observed  that  a 
plethoric  habit  of  body  usually  prcdLfpoaes  to  sleep,  while  tliin  wiry  people  of  a  nervcua 
temperament  require  comparatively  little  sleep.  Persons  of  lymphsuc  temperament  are 
usually  great  sleepers,  but  this  is  probably  due,  aa  Br.  Carpenter  suggests,  to  the  fact, 
that  "  through  the  dullness  of  their  perceplious  tliey  arc  less  easily  kept  awake  by  sen- 
sorial or  meulal  eicitemenl"  than  persons  of  a  happier  temperament.  The  influence  of 
habit  Is  by  no  means  inconsiderable  on  the  amount  of  sleep  required  by  individuals,  and 
this  influcuce  may  be  brought  to  act  on  the  protraction  as  well  as  the  abbreviation  of  the 
usual  period:  as  extreme  exampiuB,  we  may  mention  Uiat  Qon.  Elliott,  celebrated  for 
his  defense  of  Gibraltar,  did  not  sleep  more  than  four  hours  out  of  Uie  twenty-four 
(which  is  prolmbly  the  smallest  allowance  for  rest  compatible  with  a  life  of  vigorous 


exertion);  while  Dr.  Ecid  llie  metuphysician.  could  take  as  much  food,  and  afterward 
as  much  sleep,  as  were  sufficient  for  two  days.  Moreover,  the  influence  of  habit  in 
producing   an  aptitude  for  repose,   or  a  readiness   to  wake   at   particular   periods,  la 


well  known.  Tlie  sleep  of  eoldicr^  during  a  siege,  of  sailors  or  otbera  who  must  take 
their  rest  aa  they  best  can,  will  often  come  on  at  command;  nothing  more  being  nec- 
essary to  induce  it  than  to  assume  a  recumbent,  or,  at  ail  events,  an  easy  position, 
and  to  close  the  eyes.  Thus  Capt  Barclay,  in  his  celebrated  match,  in  wliich  he 
walked  1000  m.  in  1000  euccessivo  hours,  very  soon  got  into  the  habit  of  falling  asleep 
the  moment  he  lay  down. 

The  condition  of  the  great  nervous  centers  during  sleep  is  a  subject  of  touch  Interest, 
on  which  coiisiderableltght  hasrecently  been  thrownliy  the  observations  of  Mr.  Durham. 
These  observations  were  made  on  a  dog  from  whici  a  portion  of  bone  about  as  iarpe  aa 
n  sliiliiDg  was  removed  from  the  parietal  reman  of  the  skull,  and  Uie  subjacent  dura 
mater  cut  away  so  as  toezpose  Uie  brain;  and  Mr.  Durham  draws  the  following  conclu- 
sions from  them:  1.  Pressure  of  distended  veins  upon  the  brain  is  not,  as  is  generally 
believed,  the  cause  of  sleep,  for  during  sleep  the  veins  are  not  distended.  2.  During 
Eleep,  the  brain  is  in  a  comparatively  blood  less  condition;  and  the  blood  in  the  encephalic 
vesiiclB  is  not  only  diminished  in  quantity,  but  moves  with  diminished  rapidity;  and  this 
is  corroborated  by  the  observations  of  Dr.  J,  Hughlinga  Jackson  on  the  ophthalmoscopic 
condition  of  the  retina  during  sleep,  the  optic  disk  being  then  whiter,  the  arteries  smaller, 
and  the  retina  generally  more  anemic  than  in  the  waking  Btate.  8.  The  condition  of  the 
cerebral  circulation  during  sleep  is,  from  physical  causes,  that  which  Is  most  favorable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  beam-tissue.* 

This  article  would  be  imperfect  without  a  brief  reference  to  the  conditions  In  which 
there  is  either  an  excess  or  a  deficiency  of  sleep.  There  are  numerous  instances  on 
record  in  which  sleep  lias  been  continuously  prolonged  for  weeks,  or  even  months.  Dr. 
Carpenter  refers  to  two  such  cases,  namely,  those  of  Bamuel  Chilton  (PAif.  Trant.  1604) 
and  Mary  Lyall  (TraTu.  Bos.  <*«■  Sdin.  1818).  Blanchet,  a  French  physician,  has 
recently  recorded  three  cases  of  what  he  terms  "constitutional  lethargic  slumber"  in  the 
CempUs  Send'jt.  1864.  In  one  of  these  cases,  the  patient,  a  lady  aged  34  years,  who  had 
slept  for  40  davs  when  she  was  18  years  of  age,  and  GO  days  when  she  was  30,  at  length 
hadasleepof  nearly  a  year,  viz.,  from  Easter  Sunday,  1862,  to  March,  1868.  During  this 
period,  a  false  front  tooth  was  removed  in  order  to  feed  her  with  milk  and  soup,  her 
only  food.  She  was  motionless  and  insensible.  The  pulse  was  low,  the  breathing 
scarcely  perceptible,  there  were  no  evacuations,  and  she  showed  no  signs  of  leanness, 
her  complexion  remaining  florid  and  healthy.  In  such  cases  as  these,  it  is  not  a  pro- 
longation of  healthy  natural  sleep  that  is  present,  but  a  condition  of  hysteric  coma. 

Again,  there  are  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  there  is  either  an  entire 
absence  of  sleep  (and  this  may  continue  for  many  days,  or  even  weeks)  or  incomplelo 
BleeplesanesB.  Complete  sleeplesaneaa  is  often  a  most  important  symptom  of  disease.  It 
frequently  accompanies  certain  forms  of  continued  fever,  inflammatory  affections  of  tlw 
bnun,  the  eruptive  fevers,  etc.,  and  when  it  continues  for  many  days  and  nights, 
delirium,  followed  by  stupor,  is  very  apt  to  supervene.  When  the  wakefulness  is 
unattended  by  any  disorder  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  some  serious  disease  of  the  brain 
is  moat  probably  impending,  such  as  patsy,  apoplexy,  or  insanity.  Incomplete  or  partial 
sleeplessness  Is  a  STmptom  of  far  less  grave  import.  It  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
persons  whose  minds  are  much  engaged,  or  whose  occupations  aubject  them  to  grcnt 
meatal  exertion  or  to  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.    It  is,  moreover,  a  symptom  of  many 
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chronic  di«eaBea,  as  gout,  chronic  rtieumfttism,  Bkin-dbeasee,  dUordeis  of  the  urinarr 
or^DS,  dyapepsia,  hjaterica,  etc.  It  may  also  be  excited  by  certain  beTerages  ana 
aiticlM  of  diet;  tliuB  CTeen  teaaad  Btrong  coffee  often  occaaioa  Wakefulness,  and  a  full 
meal  of  aolmal  food  late  in  the  day  often  disturbs  tlie  sle«p  of  persons  accustomed  to 
dine  at  an  earlier  hour. 

In  the  treatmenl  of  sleeplessness,  or  iTitamnia,  as  it  is  usually  termed  by  medical 
vritera,  the  first  indication  is  to  remove  the  cause,  which  occasions  it,  and  "more  pai- 
(iculsiif  to  correct  a  close  or  conlaminaled  air ;  to  reduce  the  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment when  it  is  high,  and  Vae  quantity  aod  warmth  of  the  bedclothes:  to  remove  all  the 
eicitaotslo  theseoseB;  to  abstract  the  mind  from  all  exciting,  harassing,  or  enga^ng 
thoughts;  and  to  remove  or  counteract  the  morbid  conditions  of  which  this  is  a  symptom 
or  prominent  consequence." — Copland's  JXctionary  of  Mtdidne,  art.  "  Sleep  and  Sleep- 
lessness." A  careful  regulation  of  the  secretions,  by  the  due  use  of  purgatives  and 
alteratives,  will  often  remove  this  symptom;  and  recourse  siiouldnoi.  he  had  to  anodynes 
and  narcotics  until  morbid  Becretious  and  fecal  accumulations  have  been  completel*  got 
rid  of.  But  these  medicines  are  of  great  service  when  the  system  is  thus  prepared  for 
tlieir  reception.  The  choice  of  the  individual  drug  or  coraoination  of  drugs  must  bo 
dependent  upon  the  peculiarities  of  the  case,  but,  as  a  genersi  rule,  there  is  no  mora 
serriceable  narcotic  mixture  for  an  adult  than  2S  or  30  minims  of  the  eolution  of  hydio- 
chlorate  of  morphia  (of  the  regular  Pharmacopceia),  and  10  minims  of  chloric  ether, 
taken  in  half  a  wine-glassful  of  water  ;  medicines  of  this  class  should,  however,  never  be 
resorted  to  without  the  advice  of  a  physician.     See  Hvpnotico. 

SLEEP  OF  PI.AHTB.Dneof  the  phonomenaofirrltabl]ity<b^ v.)  in  plants.    Light actson 

[ilants  as  a  powerful  stimulus,  essential  to  their  active  and  healthful  vegetation.  When 
( is  withdrawn  the  flowera  of  many  plants  close,  and  the  greater  number  show  a  ten- 
dency to  it,  while  leaves  more  or  less  decidedly  incline  to  told  themselves  up.  The 
leaf-stalk  also  generally  hangs  down  more  or  leas,  although  in  some  plants  it  is  mora 
erect  during  sfeep.  The  sleep  of  plants,  however,  is  not  always  nocturnal.  Tho 
flowers  of  some  open  and  close  at  particulu-  hours  of  the  day.  TnuB  the  crocus  is  a 
morning  Sower,  and  closes  soon  after  midday;  while  some  flowers  expand  only  in  the 
evening  or  during  the  night.  Their  hours  of  vegetative  rest  are  prol»bIy  as  essential  to  tha 
health  of  plabts  as  thoso  of  Bleep  are  to  animal.  It  was  Linnsus  who  Qrst  observed  the 
sleep  of  plants,  In  watching  the  progress  of  some  plants  of  lotut,  the  seeds  of  which  ha 


I,  timbers  laid  a^Mp  or  resting  along  their  whole  length.  The;  ar«  cbleOy 
used  along  the  top  of  dwarf-walls  for  the  support  of  the  timbers  of  the  ground  floor  of 
houses. — The  timbers  supporting  railway  rails,  and  laid  at  tigjit  angles  to  them  acroa 
(he  railway,  are  also  called  sleepers. 

aLBIBAlT,  or  BLBIDAinTS,  Johahn.  original  name  Philipsohn.  160S-6fl ;  b.  Sleida, 
near  Cologne  ;  studied  law  at  Liege,  Paris,  and  Orleans,  but  gave  himself  to  classical 
literature.  He  became  a  Lutheran,  resided  In  Strasburg,  was  made  hv  the  coimcii  of 
the  town  professor  of  law.  and  by  the  Protestant  princes  of  the  Broalkaldic  league  their 
historian,  and  sent  In  154S  on  an  embassy  to  France  and  England.  His  chief  work  is 
De  Statu  Seligionia  et  Seipubltag  Carolo  Quinto  C'csmrs   Commmtarii  (1553-6). 

SLEiaHT  or  HASD.    See  LGaERDEitAiK. 

SUKKEa,  Adam  J.,  1838-68;  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  West  Point  In  18S0  ;  In  the 
army  was  nromoted  for  gallantry  in  the  Beminole  war  ;  assistant  profeaeorof  ethics  and 
raalhemstics  at  West  Point,  1865-08.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  small  garrison  at  Fort  UcHea  ;  lookpossessionof  Fort  Pickens.  Jan.  10,1861, 
which  he  held  until  relieved  by  Col.  Brown  ;  brlg.gen.  of  volunteers,  1862  ;  fought  at  the 
siege  of  Corinth;  severely  wounded  at  the  batt^  of  Stone  river,  18B9,  and  disabled 
from  further  service;  brevetted  brig.gen.  for  gallantry,  1665. 

BLEB'WICE,  a  duchy  known  till  the  14th  c.  as  Bouth  Jutland,  formed  part  of  tba 
Danish  ElominiouB  till  1664.  when  it  fell  Into  the  hands  of  the  Austrian  and  IVussian 
sovereigns.  Jn  terms  of  the  treaty  of  I66T  It  was  Ipcorporated  with  Prussia.  The  pop. 
in  1864  was  406,486.  Within  its  old  recognized  limits  It  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by 
Jutland,  on  the  e.  by  the  Little  Belt  and  the  Baltic,  on  the  w.  by  the  German  ocean,  and 
on  the  s.  by  Holstein.from  which  it  was  divided  by  the  !Byder  and  the  Kiel  canal.  Tbo 
area  was  8,493  sq.  miles.  The  country  consists  in  its  eastern  and  central  partsofagently 
Bndulating  plain,  deeply  indented  with  flords  and  streams. 

The  numerous  islands  which  skirt  the  w.  coast  of  Sleswick  have  probably,  at  some 
not  verv  remote  period,  formed  part  of  the  mainland,  for  navigation  is  so  seriously 
impeded  by  the  sand-banks,  that  this  coast  is  now  accessible  for  ships  by  only  three  paa- 
sages.  The  cluster  of  amall  islands  known  as  the  Halligers,  which  lie,  unprotcctea  by 
dams,  in  the  midst  of  these  submerged  sand-tracts,  are  so  constantly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  waves  and  storms,  that  the  inhabitants  are  compelled  to  raise  their  bousea  on 
piles.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Sleswick  lie  the  ialaads  of  Alsen,  Aroe,  and  Femen, 
where  the  principal  bays  and  inlets  arc  the  Hsderelev  and  Aabenrade  fords,  opening 
into  the  Little  Belt;    the  Flenaborg  flord,  the  Blis,  the  Eckernforde  flord,  and  tka 


Kleler  flord,  which  formed  the  ancient  boundai;  betweeo  Sleewlck  and  Holsteln  os 
the  s.e.,  while  the  Bjder  completed  it  on  the  a.w.  The  principal  branches  of  indtlstrj 
ue  agriculture,  the  rearine  of  cattle,  Qshing,  and  ship -building.  The  Bile  la  the  chief 
Beat  of  the  herring  and  salroon  fisheries,  which,  althoueh  BtlU  of  enme  importance,  arp 
very  inferior  to  those  of  the  middle  a^,  when,  according  to  the  Danish  historian,  Saio 
OrammaticuH,  herriags  were  bo  plentiful  in  the  Bells  and  Cattegat.  that  they  could  be 
caught  with  the  bare  hands.  The  chief  towns  of  Sleswlck  arePlensborgCq.v.),  Sleswlck, 
now  capital  of  a  Prussian  province,  a  verf  ancient  city,  and  formeriy  the  key  of  Di^n- 
iiiark  (pop.  '90,  1S,123);  Haderelev,  Hnaum,  and  Tonder.  In  the  s.,  and  partly  In  Hot- 
stein,  Reudsborg  (pop,  '90,  13,196).  With  regard  to  the  language  spoken  by  the  mixed 
population  of  the  dnchy,  It  may  be  asserted  that  rather  more  than  the  half  speak  Danish ; 
and  of  the  remainder,  about  30,000  persons  who  belong  to  the  Islands  on  the  western 
eoast,  which  once  formed  part  of  the  old  province  of  North  Friesland,  sllU  use  the  Frisic 
language,  the  rest  of  the  Inhabitants  using  either  low  or  high  German.  The  original 
Danish  element  of  Sleswick  has  remained  purest  in  the  northern  half  of  the  duchy; 
while  In  the  southern  parts,  where  the  Inhabitants  are  naturally  brought  much  in  con- 
tact with  Holatein,  they  have  of  late  years  adopted  the  views,  tastes,  and  language  of 
their  German  neighbors.     The  Lutheran  Is  the  established  relieion  of  SleswleV. 

In  accordance  with  the  conditions  stipulated  in  the  treatj  (U  Vienna,  Aug.,  1864,  bv 
which  the  duchies  of  Holsicln  and  Sleswick  were  ceded  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  the 
island  of  Aroe  and  other  districts  of  Bleswlck,  measiu'ing  about  116  sq.m.,  were  to  be 
reunited  to  Denmark;  while  the  Istier  power  was  to  give  in  extjunge  a  terriloiy  of 
about  180  sq.m,,  which,  although  situated  within  the  boundary  of  Sleswick,  had  hitherto 
been  under  the  jurisdictioD  of  Jutland, 

Sleswictt,  which  forms  part  of  the  ancient  Clmbrian  peninsula,  has  from  the  earliest 
period  been  a  debatable  land  between  Danes  and  Germans;  and  according  to  theauthori- 
liea  of  the  latter,  it  was  anciently  included  in  the  marches  of  the  empire,  having  been 
incorporated  by  Henry  the  fowler  in  930,  and  reorganized  by  Olho  I.,  when  in  948  the 
latter  erected  bishops'  sees  in  Aarhuus,  Ribe,  and  Sleswick,  In  1027  the  Danish  king 
Enud  (our  Canute)  obtained  from  ConJad  U.  the  recoguition  of  the  independence  of 
Slcswiclc,  which  was  declared  to  belong  un  condition  ally  to  Denmark,  and  thenceforth 
given  as  a  Danish  flef  of  the  crown  to  the  younger  sons  of  the  regal  house.  In  12S2, 
king  Valdemar  Seir,  whose  father,  prince  Knud  Laward,  had  ruled  ablv  over  the  duchy. 

Save  Sleswick — which  was  then,  and  for  some  time  later,  known  as  M)utb  Jutland^to 
is  younger  sou  Abel.  The  exnct  terms  of  the  donation  became  a  subject  of  dispute, 
during  the  successive  reigns  of  Vnldemar's  sons.  Eric.  Abel,  and  Christopher,  and  began 
the  long  course  of  civil  wars  and  family  feuds  which  are  associated  with  this  much- 
contested  territory.  Abel,  and  his  sous  alter  bim,  bncked  by  their  kinsmen,  the  counts 
of  Uolstein,  maintained  that  Valdemar  had  given  Ibe  duchy  an  sn  hereditary,  inalien- 
able, and  indivisible  flef;  while,  on  the  part  of  the  Danish  crown,  it  was  contested  that 
Bonth  Jutland  was  merely  a  preeariout  nef,  which  might  be  recalled  at  the  pleasure  o* 
the  soverelga  Its  vicinity  to  Holsleln  tended  to  keep  up  the  feuds,  to  which  the  vexed 
nuestlon  of  its  mode  of  tenure  had  given  occasion,  and  which,  in  fact,  only  ceased  when 
be  ■'esources  of  the  conflicting  parties  were  exhausted,  although  the  bitterneBS  and  ill- 
win  with  which  they  were  fed  seemed  to  know  no  intermission.  The  following  brief 
nimmary  gives  the  skeleton  of  the  leading  events  of  the  bisloiy  of  Sleswick  from  the 
dawn  or  its  troubles  till  the  flnal  outbreak  In  1648,  when,  by  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
boring Holstcin  nobles,  the  Oermanized  great  landed  proprietors  of  Sleswick  entered 
upon  the  course  of  armed  opposition  lo  toe  mother- country,  which  has  culminated  ai 
the  present  moment  in  the  forcible  separation  from  the  Danish  crown  of  the  duchy  of 
Bleswick,  and  its  Imminent  incorporation  in  the  Prussian  monarchy.  In  1386,  queen 
MHrgaret  (q.v,)  gave  Bleswick  in  flef  to  Qerbard,  duke  of  Ilolstein;  and  on  the  exline- 
tion  of  bis  male  neirs  in  14S9,  It  virtually  lapsed  to  the  crown,  with  which  it  was  united  in 
1460  under  the  rule  of  Christian  I,  (the  foimder  of  the  Oldenburg  line),  by  a  mode  dls- 
vrtrous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  See  Denuark.  Ailtcr  frequent 
division  among  the  younger  members  of  the  royal  house,  which  gave  rise  to  a  great  num^ 
ber  of  collateral  lines  of  Ute  Oldenburg  family  (of  which  theQIucksburg-Sonderborg  and 
the  Augustenburg  are,  with  the  exception  or  the  imperial  house  of  Russia  and  the  ducal 
'jouse  of  Oldenburg,  the  chief  representatives),  the  ducal  portions  of  Sleswick  wera 
lualienably  Incorporated  with  Uie  crown  of  Denmark  under  king  Frederick  IV.  in  1731, 
This  act,  which  had  the  guaranty  of  the  great  powere,  had  resulted  directly  from  Ihu 
treasonable  attitude  maintained  in  the  previous  wara  with  Sweden  by  the  Holstein-Got- 
torp  princes  of  Sleswick,  and  was  ratified  by  Russia  and  Sweden,  nn  less  than  by  Eng- 
land and  France,  The  different  orders  of  the  duchy  took  the  oaths  of  allegiance  foi' 
(bemselves  and  their  heira,  the  Sleswick  arms  were  qusrtercd  with  those  of  Denmark 
proper,  and  the  duchy  was  included  with  the  latter  In  one  common  mode  of  administra- 
tion. In  1848.  the  revolutionary  movement  of  continental  Europe  fanned  the  flame  of 
discontent  in  the  duchies  into  a  blaze,  and  the  upper  classes  of  Sleswick,  who  had  In  the 
cnuise  of  time  become  stronglv  imbued  with  ibe  German  tendencies  of  the  Holstein 
nobles,  with  whom  they  fraternized,  joined  the  tatter  Ih  open  armed  rebellion  under  the 
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chief  lesdership  of  the  princes  of  Auguateaburg.  The  GenntLDlzeil  Sleswick  noblei, 
influenced  by  Ihe  principles  of  hatred  to  Denmarlc,  which  had  long  been  gfttlieriiig 
Blrecgth  in  Uic  universiEy  of  Kiel,  refused  to  admit  tbe  differeoce  between  their  relations 
to  tbu  crown  sad  those  of  the  Holsteiaers,  with  whom  they  demanded  lo  be  iudiESolubly 
asaociated  in  aeparaW  legislative  and  executive  chambers.  The  king  refused  to  separaltj 
SU'Swicit  from  the  monarchy;  the  irritation  increased  on  both  sides;  the  royal  troops 
appeared  in  the  duchies  to  restore  order;  the  Sleswick-Holgteio  army,  whose  ranka  were 
pnncipully  filled  by  Oevman  volunteers,  took  the  field,  aided  by  the  confederate  forces 
sent  by  the  diet  to  co-operate  with  the  Ifolsleinera.  The  troublcB  by  whicli  the  German 
Btatea  were  threatened  at  home  leU,  after  a  lew  indecisive  engagements  liod  been  fought, 
to  the  withdrawal  of  Uie  confederate  armies,  and  Prussia  having  made  a  special  treaty  of 
peace  (after  a  preliminary  truce  with  Denmark),  the  duchies  were  left  to  themselves, 
and  tbe  royal  authority  rG-eslabllshcd,  on  the  understanding  that  the  king  ebould  submit 
a  new  form  of  constitution  for  Uolslein  and  Slcswick  to  the  diet,  on  account  of  the 
former  being  a  memtKr  of  the  confederatiou;  Sleswick  being  in  the  meanwhile  put 
under  a  provisional  government  of  Danish.  PruHsiau.  and  l^glish  commissioneis.  By 
tbe  peace  with  Prussia,  it  was  Bolcmnly  guaranteed  that  all  old  treaties,  including  that 
of  1721,  should  be  maintained  in  regwro  to  Denmark;  and  in  1851,  Austria  threw  an 
army  into  the  duchies  to  aid  Denmark  in  supporltjig  her  authority,  and  in  disBolving  tbe 
Joint  Sleswick  and  Holsteia  assembly.  Un  the  death  of  Frederick  VII.  in  1868,  prince 
Christian  of  Glucksburg  (see  Denmabk),  having  ascended  the  throne  as  Christian  IX, 
king  of  Denmark,  prince  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  called  upon  the  Sleswick-Holsteia 
authorities  to  refuse  the  oathoC  allegiance  to  the  new  king,  and  to  acknowledge  himself  ss 
the  rightful  duke  of  Bleewick-llolstcln,  basing  his  claims  on  bis  descent  from  ttK  legit- 
imate and  elder  male  line  of  thehouse  of  Oldenburg.  This  appeal  was  responded  toby  23 
members  of  the  Uolstein  diet,  who,  on  behalf  of  their  own  ducby  ana  of  Sleswick, 
petitioned  the  German  diet  to  recognize  tbe  validity  of  the  claims  of  Uie  Augustenburg 
line,  and  to  pronouuce  the  London  protocol  of  the  act  of  succession  devoid  of  force. 
The  i>rince.  by  tliia  step,  set  at  nought  the  family  compact  by  which  Lis  fatiier,  uncle, 
and  himself,  lor  themselves  and  their  heirs,  had,  at  the  cloee  of  Ibe  war  of  1S48,  accepted 
a  sum  of  money  as  full  indemnity  for  all  claims  on  the  Danish  territories,  and  been 
allowed  on  that  condition  to  evade  all  further  con ^eqiienccB  of  Ihe  open  rebellion  in  which 
(hey  bad  stood  against  the  throne.  In  tbe  meanwhile,  the  fundamental  law  of  Nov.. 
ISflS,  for  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  and  the  ducby  of  Sleswick.  which  bad  passed  the 
rigsrad,  and  received  the  late  kinf^'s  signature  sbortlv  before  bis  death,  was  published, 
together  with  a  manifeato  of  Christian  LX-,  slating  his  intention  in  regard  to  IIolsteiL 
and  IJiuenburg.  The  diet,  without  committing  ilacif  to  uphold  tbe  Augustenburg 
claims,  put  a  confederate  execution  into  Holsletn;  the  Danish  troops  were  withdrawn 
into  Sleswick;  and  on  Jan.  6,  18C4,  the  Holelein  towns  did  homage  to  the  duke;  while 
a  federal  commission  suppressed  tjie  provisional  llolslein  government,  which  had  exer- 
cised its  powers  since  1862,  and  eetablished  a  ducal  government  at  Eiei.  The  Austriaos 
and  Prussians,  professing  lo  act  for  the  diet,  summoned  the  Dsniah  king  lo  witiidraw 
the  constitution  of  November  within  48  hours;  in  reply  to  which  Ihe  Danidi  government 
licnjanded  a  term  of  six  weeks  to  convoke  the  rigsrad,  without  whose  sanction  no  con- 
Blitulional  elianse  could  be  adopted.  The  demand  waa  rejected,  and  the  Austro-Prussian 
army  entered  Holatcin.  and  hoetililies  commenced.  For  ten  weeks  the  Danes  made 
a  gallant  stand  against  their  enemy,  whose  enormotis  superiorilv  in  etrength  of  numliefs, 
snd  in  the  efficiency  of  their  artillery  and  f  nail-arms,  made  their  final  victory  the 
inevitsl;Ie  rather  than  the  glorious  rt^sult  of  the  campaign.  The  Danes  were  compelled 
to  suspend  hostilities,  and  to  submit  to  the  terms  dictated  by  their  conquerors.  A  con- 
ference was  held  at  Vienna,  and,  after  protracted  negotiations.  Denmark  was  constrained 
to  accept  peace  (Aug..  1864).  on  the  hard  terms  of  ceding  to  Austria  and  Prussia,  Hols- 
fltein  Sleswick,  and  Lauehl#rg,  on  the  ground  that  llic  indivisibility  of  the  two  duchies 
must  be  firmly  established  for  the  German  fatherland  by  these  two  great  powers.  Fol- 
lowing upon  Ibis,  duke  Frederick  of  Augustenburg  was  in  turn  the  favored  and  Ihe 
rejected  candi'late  for  the  throne  of  the  new  state  of  Sleswick-Holstein,  The  upper 
claasEa  in  small  numbera  in  Sleswick,  in  Kolstein  almost  unanimously,  were  in  favor  of 
his  claims,  while  the  burrficr  and  lower  clshwa  of  Sleswick  appeared  equally  unanimous 
Inregrerting  their  severance  from  Denmark;  and  tbe  decidedly  expressed  wishes  of  (be 
Rolstein  party,  backed  by  the  lesser  German  states,  to  have  the  duke  as  Iheir  sovereign, 
the  protests  and  counter-protests  of  the  diet  and  of  foreign  powers,  all  resulted  in  an 
announcement  by  Austria  and  Prus.ila  that  nccording  to  the  evidence  of  Ihe  commission 
appointed  to  examine  the  merits  of  the  various  claims  of  Denmark,  AugUBlenbuig,  and 
Otdenbuig  to  the  duchies.  Christian  IX  waa  by  right  of  succession  the  undoubted  pos- 
sessor, and  that  from  him  the  duchies  bad  na.'«ed  by  right  of  victory  to  Austria  and 
PniBda.  Pmsaia  sought  to  annex  these  ducliies  to  her  dominions,  and  offered  Auilna 
pecuniary  compensation  for  her  assistance  in  tlie  war.  On  the  other  hand,  Austrta 
advocated  Oie  independence  of  the  duchies.  Neither  country  would  yield,  and  the 
dispute  ullimateiy  resulted  in  the  war  of  1886.  According  to  a  treaty  concluded  in  1M7 
Austria  abandoned  her  claims  in  favor  of  Prussia,  hut  stipulated  that  a  part  of  Sleswick 
ahould  be  restored  to  DenmorlL    This  stipulation,  however,  has  never  been  given  effect 
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W.  See  Qbbmamy.  The  PruBBlao  prorince  of  Sleswick-Holsteln,  formed  out  of  the 
dnchies  of  Sleswick  and  Holsteln,  ha*  an  area  of  7299  sq.  m.  and  a  pop,  of  (1865) 
1,150,808;  (1880)  l,2n,3S3;  (1895)  1,286,416    (including  Heligoland). 

8IICXZSm>E8  are  ihe  Bmoatli  and  polished,  and  eenerally  glazed,  surface*  of  flaws 
in  rocks.  They  are  considered  to  have  been  produced  Df  tbe  friction  of  the  two  BurfacM 
during  some  movement  of  the  rock.  But  the  two  lurfacea  of  the  flaw  are  almost  alwaja 
BO  uneven  that  it  ia  impoasible  to  conceive  that  they  could  have  rubbed  againat  eacli 
other;  beaidea,  the  flaws  are  generally  veiy  amall,  and  the  true  alicksDBide  is  alwayi 
confined  to  a  single  stratum,  never  paeeing  into  the  bed  above  or  below.  We  believe 
tluf  are  the  castings  of  liquids  or  gases  conflned  In  the  bed,  and  subjected  to  great 
pressure,  and  are  similar  in  origin  to  the  glazed  cavities  produced  by  gaaea  in  slags,  or, 
to  use  a  vary  familiar  illuatratiou,  by  tbe  compressed  steam  in  bre*ktast  rolis, 

■LIDE,  a  piece  of  mechanism  applied  to  Instruments  of  the  trumpet  <ind  trombone 
family,  for  lengthening  and  shortening  the  sounding  tube.  By  ita  means  the  gaps  are 
filled  In  between  tbe  landamenlal  nole  and  its  succeeding  li»inonies.  The  slide  was 
known  at  an  early  dale.  In  the  O  basu  trombone  tbe  length  of  a  man's  arm  is  not  suf. 
flcent  to  reach  tbe  lower  slide  positions  and  a  Jointed  handle  fixed  to  the  cross-bar  of  the 
allde  aids  in  the  mechanism  of  tbe  instrument.  See  Trombone.  The  word  slide  is  olao 
applied  to  an  ornament  in  both  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  English  name  slide 
1b  almost  obsolete,  but  it  slgnifles  a  group  of  three  notes,  either  ascending  or  descendini;, 
which  contain  one  note  to  be  accented  and  two  grace  notes. 

nnHT.!.',  JoBK,  1763-1871;  b.  S.  Y.;  educated  at  Columbia  college.  Settling  in 
New  Orleans  tu  became  diatinguiahed  at  the  bar;  was  a  member  of  GongreM,  184S-4S, 
when  ha  was  appointed  minister  to  Mexico;  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate  for  a  fiartial 
term  in  1868,  and  afterward  re-elected.  He  left  the  senate  on  the  passage  by  Louisiana 
of  the  act  of  secession  in  1861;  the  same  year  was  appointed  coramiesiouer  to  France, 
ran  the  blockade  to  Havana,  from  which,  with  Mason,  commissioner  to  England,  he  sailed 
on  the  British  mail  steamer  TVvn/,  which  was  boarded.  Nov.  6.  by  capt.  Wilkes,  of  the 
U.  6.  steamer  San  JaoiTUo,  wlio  arrested  both  the  commissioners.  They  were  confined 
in  fort  Warren,  Boston,  but  released  on  the  deoiand  of  the  Britiah  government,  and  sailed 
for  England.  Slidetl  succeeded  In  obtaining  some  help  for  the  confederates  in  Paris. 
He  settled  in  London  at  the  end  ot  tbe  war. 


oally.  consists  of  three  pieces  of  wood,  of  which  two  are  fastened  twether  by  slips  of 
Lrass  at  a  sufficient  distance  from  each  other  to  permit  of  a  third  sliding  between  tbDm. 
The  size  of  instrument  which  beat  combines  convenience  with  accuracy  is  one  about  % 
ft-  lone,  3  in.  broad,  and  i  in.  thick.  One  aide  of  the  rule  has  the  following  scales 
marked  on  It  In  order:  a  line  of  tenths  of  In.,  of  equal  parts  divided  Into  tenths  and 
iiundredtha  of  ft. ;  three  lines  of  numbers,  each  lino  consisting  of  the  numbers  from  1  to 
10  twice  repeated;  a  line  of  sine  rhumbs  (logarithmic  siaee  of  each  qtiarter-polnt  of  tbe 
compass);  a  line  of  meridional  parts;  and  a  line  of  equal  parts.  OF  these,  two  of  the 
linee  of  uumbeTB  are  on  the  middle  piece  OTiUder,  On  the  other  side  are — two  lines  of 
natural  *eatet.  Including slnea,  secants,  tangents,  equal  parts,  etc.;  two  lines  of  logarith- 
mic aines,  two  Hnee  of  k^arithmlc  tangents,  a  third  line  of  logarithmic  sines,  and  a  line 
of  versed  sines.  Of  these,  one  line  of  logaritlunlc  sines  and  one  of  tangents  are  upon 
the  shder.  The  scale  in  most  common  use  is  that  of  numbers,  and  a  description  of  tbe 
way  in  wliich  it  ia  osed  will  give  a  key  to  the  whole  working  ot  the  instrument.  It  !a 
necessary,  however,  to  notice  as  a  prehminary,  that  the  scale  of  numbers  is  not  evenly 
divided,  aa  in  this  case  only  addition  and  subtraction  could  be  performed,  but  is  divided. 
In  proporliim,  n<A  to  tbe  numbers,  but  to  their  l«aritbDu,  bo  that  S.  whoee  logarithm  is 
▼err  nearly  the  half  of  that  of  10,  stands  almost  half-way  between  1  and  10;  and  similarly 
of  tbeother  numbers.  All  queationa  of  nunteiical  proportion  can  thus  be  easily  worked  by 
means  of  the  line  of  numbers  on  tbe  slider,  and  the  adjacent  and  correeponding  one  on 
the  fixed  part  of  the  rule.  To  find  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given  numbers,  we 
place  the  flrst  term  (on  the  slider)  opposite  to  the  second  term  (on  tbe  fixed  scale),  and 

Siposite  tlie  third  term  (on  the  slider)  is  the  fourth  or  numt)er  required  (on  tbe  scale). 
Ill ti plication  is  performed  by  m^ing  1  the  first  term  of  a  proportion,  and  division  by 
making  it  the  second  or  third.  The  other  scales  marked  on  the  rule  are  useful  in  the 
solution  of  trigonometrical,  geographical,  and  nautical  problems, -and  the  results  obtained 
are  much  more  accurate  thaa  one  at  first  ught  would  believe.  Sliding  rules  of  circular 
form  have  t)een  made  by  the  French,  but  they  are  not  in  any  way  preferable  to  the 
ordinary  straight  form. 

BUDDtCl  BCALE,  a  provision  in  some  of  the  English  restrictions  formerly  In  force  on 
the  trade  in  com,  by  which,  in  order  to  encourage  importation  when  prices  worehlgh,  and 
discourage  it  whenlow,  the  Import  duty  was  diminislied  as  the  price  rose,  and  at  famine- 
prices  grain  came  in  duty  free.  Bv  tbe  act  of  1838  wheat  was  allowed  to  be  imported  on 
mymentof  adutyof  £14s.  8d.  when  theaverage  price  over  England  was  ttas.aquarter. 
For  erery  ahillinglese  of  price,  a  shilling  was  added  to  tbe  duty;  and  for  a  rise  of  price, 
the  duty  decreased.    In  1813,  while  the  agitation  regarding  the  corn-laws  was  going  oi. 
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BlT  Robert  Peel  introduced  and  carried  a  modification  of  the  sliding  sc*]a  wblcti.  how- 
ever, did  not  succeed  in  mitigating  the  popular  bostllily  to  tliecom-laws.  Ht  theslidlng- 
scale  act  of  1843,  the  duty  per  quarter  was  fixed  at  £1  when  the  price  of  com  was  under 
Sl3.,and  dlmioiBlied  as  the  price  Increased,  till  on  the  quarter  of  wheat  attaining  the  nrlce 
of  78a.  it  feU  to  la.     See  Ookn  Laws. 

BLI'CK),  a  maritime  co.  of  the  province  of  Connanght,  Ireland,  bounded  op  the  n,  by 
the  Atlantic  and  the  bay  of  Donegal,  a.  bj  Roscommon  and  l^yo,  e.  by  Roscomm<Hi 
and  Leitrim,  and  w.  by  Maro.  It  is  41  m.  from  e.  to  w.,  and  88  from  n.  to  a. ;  thi 
total  area  is  452,000  acres,  of  which  about  79,000  are  under  tilUge,  and  the  lemalnder 
nncultivated.  The  pop.  In  1861  vas  124,B45  ;  In  18S],  98,013,  of  nbom  89,101  wen 
Roman  Catholics.  The  coast-line  Is  indented  with  numcrouB  bays,  and  except  In  Ibc 
bay  of  Siigo,  dangerous  for  navigation.  The  surface  riscB  eradnally  from  the  coast  east- 
ward ui  for  as  an  elevated  range  called  Slieve  Gamph  and  the  Ox  mountains,  the  highest 
point  of  which  rises  to  ISOO  feel,  SUgo  contains  comparatively  few  and  imlmponant 
lakes,  but  some  of  these,  however,  are  extremely  picturesqne,  especially  lough  Arrow 
and  lough  OUt.  Onlv  three  of  its  streams  are  navigable  —  the  Moy,  the  Owenmore,  and 
the  Garro^e,  and  they  are  all  inconsiderable.  The  county  Is  traversed  by  a  railway, 
which  Is  a  branch  of  the  Midland  Great  Western,  aud  connects  the  county  town  of 
3ltgo  (q.v.)  with  Dublin.  The  mineral  products  of  the  county,  although  not  very  rieh, 
are  various,  and  consist  of  copper,  lead,  iron,  and  manganese.  The  climate  is  variable, 
and  although  rain  Is  freqnent,  it  Is,  on  the  whole,  mild  and  healthy.  The  soli  In  the  n. 
is  mossy  and  sandy,  both  being  occasionally  Intermixed,  and  at  times  alternating  with  a 
gravelly  loaiw.  The  plain  of  Sllgo  Is  a  deep  rich  loam;  and  In  the  southern  portion  of 
Qie  county  are  found  large  tracts  of  corn-land  and  pasturage.  The  occupations  of  the 
people  are  mainly  ssrlcultnral,  and  until  some  years  iDack,  they  were  engaged  chiefly  in 
tlUiwe;  but  the  land  Is  now  used  chlefiy  for  pasturage.  The  sea  and  salm>n  fisberiee 
are  important,  and  there  are  manufactures  of  woolens,  linens,  and  leather, 

Sllgo  was  anciently  the  seat  of  the  O'Connors,  and  was  the  scene  of  m&iy  conflicts 
between  the  several  branches  of  that  family.  The  domestic  feuds  of  lb*  O'Connors 
were  among  the  causes  which  facilitated  the  first  Inroads  of  the  Anglo-Normans.  The 
district  contains  many  remains  Irath  of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Anglo-Norman  period.  Of 
the  former,  there  is  one  very  interesting  called  the  Qlant's  Calm,  near  SUgo;  and  there 
are  many  raths,  cromlechs,  and  ancient  caverns.  The  county  of  Sligo  sends  two 
members  to  the  Imperial  parliament. 

HLIGK),  chief  t.  of  the  co.  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  river  Garrogne;  distant 
from  Dublin,  with  which  It  Is  connected  by  a  branch  from  the  Midland  Great  Western 
railway,  131  m.  n.w.  Pop.  '61,  18,861 ;  '91,  10,274,  being  a  decrease  in  30  years  of  3,087. 
Sllgo  had  its  origin  In  the  erection  of  a  Dominican  abbey  In  the  13th  c.  by  Maurice  Flti- 
gerald,  earl  of  Klldare,  around  which  —  and  a  castle  also  built  I>y  him  ~  a  town  was 
gradually  formed.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.  It  received  a  charter.  The  modem  town 
stands  within  a  bend  of  the  river,  chiefly  on  the  left  bank.  It  is  for  the  most  part  well 
built,  and  contains  several  handsome  public  edifices.  It  possesses  few  Important  manu- 
factures, but  Is  a  place  of  considerable  commerce,  which  is  directed  with  jnditment  and 
energy  by  a  body  of  town  and  harijor  commissioners.  The  exports  are  chiefly  of  cattli>, 
com,  flour,  meal,  butter,  provisions,  and  yam.  There  are  a  town  hall,  a  Roman  Catho- 
li-;  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  an  old  abbey.  Steamers  ply  regularly  between  Sllgo  and 
{Jlasf-ow,  Liverpool,  and  Londonderry.  Sligo  formerly  returned  a  member  to  pariia- 
ment,  but  was  disfranchised  in  18T0. 

BinTQ.  a  weapon  much  in  use  before  the  introduction  of  firearms,  consisted  of  a  piece 
of  leather,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle,  and  two  cords  of  about  a  yard  In  length.  A 
round  pebble  being  hung  in  the  leather  by  the  cords,  the  latter  were  held  firmly  in  the 
right  hand,  and  swung  rapidly  round.  When  the  stone  had  attained  great  speed,  ooB 
string  was  disengaged,  on  which  the  stone  flew  off  at  a  tangent,  its  initial  velocity  being 
the  same  as  it  had  at  the  last  moment  of  revolution,  Thiavelodty  gives  far  greater  range 
aud  force  thaucould  be  imparted.ln  mere  throwing. 

6LIF,  in  a  dockyard,  is  a  smooth,  inclined  plane,  sloping  dovm  to  the  water,  on  which 
a  ship  is  built.  It  requires  to  have  a  very  solid  foundation.  Among  modem  inventloni 
Is  a  Blip  on  which  a  sort  of  tmck  runs  on  numerous  rails.    This  truck  is  run  under  i 


ship  as  she  floats;  the  water  is  diminished  till  she  rests  on  it,  and  it  is  then  hauled  up  the 
"pbv  steam  power  until  she  is  high  and  dry,  8uch  a  slip  takes  the  place  of  adryoock. 
e  nUo  Launch  and  Shif-b 


SUPFEU,  in  heraldry,  a  term  of  blazon  applied  to  a  leaf,  branch,  or  flower,  which  la 
represented  with  a  stalk,  and  torn  from  the  parent  stem. 

SLOAH,  SAifnui.,  b.  Ireland,  1817  :  brought  to  New  York,  1819;  received  a  common 
school  education;  after  holding  office  In  Kin^s  co.,  N.  T..  was  elected  president  of 
Hudson  River  railroad  company,  1866;  and  president  of  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and 
Western  railroad  company,  1867 ;  which  last  office  he  still  holds.  He  is  also  president 
of  railroads  in  Michigan  and  Texas. 

UiOAKE,  Sir  Hahs.  an  eminent  physician  and  naturalist,  of  Scotch  pareDlsge,  his 
Esther  having  been  the  chief  of  the  Scottish  colony  which  was  settled  in  Ul^  by 
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Jamea  1.  of  Oreat  Britain,  wm  bom  at  Killjieagh.  in  county  Down,  Ireland,  April  It, 
1660.  He  devoted  himaelf  during  his  boyhood  to  nAtur&l  hiatoiy  and  medicine,  and  in 
■pit«  of  BQ  attack  of  hKinopty bib,  wliich  lasted  from  hia  16tti  till  his  19tb  year,  he  arrived 
in  LondondQ  1679,  with  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  flret  of  these  sciencea,  and  a  fair 

niiaiatBQce  with  the  second.  His  appreuticeslili)  to  SuHorth,  a  pupil  of  Hlahl  (q.v.), 
the  acquaintance,  subsequently  ripened  into  close  friendship,  wliich  he  formed  with 
Bo;ie  and  itay,  two  of  the  most  celebi^ted  naturaliste  of  their  time,  did  much  to  encour- 
age and  advance  him  in  hia  favorite  studiea.  During  a  brief  sojoum  in  France  he 
attended  the  lectures  of  Toumefort  and  Du  Vemey,  obtained  on  his  return,  by  the  active 
support  of  Sydenham  (q.v.),  a  footing  in  londoa  as  a  physician,  aud  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  royal  society  in  ISSfi,  and  of  the  royal  college  of  pbysiciaiiB  in  1687;  but  in 
Beptember  of  the  latter  year,  he  accompanied  Monk,  duke  of  Attjemarle.  to  Jamaica,  and 
Inveatigated  the  botany  of  that  and  the  adjoining  islands  with  euch  zeal  and  diligence 
during  the  16  months  of  his  stay,  tliat  his  herbarium  numbered  800  species.  Resuming 
bis  profesalonal  practice  on  bis  return,  be  tiecame  pbyBician  to  Christ's  hospital  (ISM- 
1734),  president  of  the  colleee  of  physicians  (171&-17S6),  aecretary  to  the  loyal  society 
(16SS).  foreign  associate  of  tbe  French  academy  of  sciences  (ITw),  and  succeeded  su 
Isaac  Newton  as  president  of  the  royal  society  in  1727.  He  bad  been  created  a  baronet 
and  pbyaictaa-general  to  the  army  in  1716;  and  in  1737  received  the  further  honor  of 
being  appointed  royal  nhjisician.  Thoueh  of  remarkably  delicate  constitution  he  lived 
to  the  great  age  of  83,  flymg  at  Chelsea,  Jan.  11,  1768.  The  chief  point  to  be  remarked 
in  81oane'B  moral  character  was  his  benevolence,  as  shown  in  the  charitable  uses  to  which 
be  applied  the  whole  of  hia  salary  as  phyaician  of  Christ'a  hospital,  in  his  zealous  promo- 
tion of  the  various  sclicmes  for  affording  medicine  and  attendance  gratuitously  to  the 
poor,  and  his  support  of  tlie  foundling  hospital,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  founders. 
Sy  long-continued  perseverance  be  succeeded  in  formins  a  most  exten^ve  museum  of 
natural  history,  a  hbrary  of  60,000  volumes,  and  8,060  S88.,  which  be  directed  to  be 
offered  at  his  death  to  the  nation  for  £20,000  (about  one-fourth  of  its  real  value),  and 
ivbich  formed  the  commencement  of  the  Britiah  Museum  (q.v.).  He  also  contributed 
numerous  memoirs  to  the  Fhilotophieai  TraTitaetioni,  whose  publication  be  superintended 
for  a  number  of  years.  But  bis  great  work  was  the  Natural  Eittory  of  Jamaica  (fol. 
1707-1726),  containing  also  an  excellent  account  of  the  topography,  meteorology,  and 
population  of  the  island,  which  book  was  the  means  of  introducing  into  the  pliarma- 
capffiia  a  number  of  excellent  drugs,  hitherto  unknown. 

BBOAT,  Jobs  Dbakx,  1780-1667;  b.  New  York  city;  entered  the  navy  as  B^liDg-masler, 
10DO;  was  In  the  enga^ment  between  the  IftiiUd  ^aUt  and  the  Maeedtmia.'n,  1813.  He 
rarticipated  in  tlie  erpedition  against  the  West  Indian  pirates,  1834r-26;  commaDded  the 
Pacific  squadron,  1646-63;  was  commandant  at  the  Norfolk  navy  yard,  and  superin- 
tended the  building  of  Stevens's  battery  at  Hoboken;  retired  with  the  rank  of  commo- 
dore, 1662;  rear-a&dral,  1866. 

nOCnif,  HiaiBT  Wabhks,  b.  N.  Y.,  1827;  graduated  atWeat  Pobit,  1853;  war 
Ileut  in  Tarloustnilitwy  aervices,  1863-66;  became  a  lawyer  at  Syracuse,  and  was  in  the 
■Ute  l^islature,  16(9 ;  appointed  col.  of  the  S7th  N.  T.  regiment,  which  he  led  at  Bull  Run 
woere  he  was  eererely  wounded;  made  brig.gen.  of  volunteers,  and  after  bis  recoveij 
oommanded  a  brigade  In  Franklin's  division  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  campaign  of 
1862  ;  was  at  the  alege  of  Yorktown  ;  commander  of  the  division  on  Franklin's  transfer 
to  the  6th  corps ;  at  the  battle  of  Gaines's  Hill  rendered  Important  service ;  at  Glendale 
snd  Halvem  Hill  held  the  right  of  the  main  line ;  ma]  .-gen.  of  volunteers  July  4th,  and 
engaged  at  second  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Soutli  Mountain,  and  Antlctam  ;  in  Octobermade 
commander  of  I3th  corps,  which  he  led  at  Chancellors vi lie  and  Oettyeburg,  in  command 
of  the  right  vring  of  the  army ;  April.  1861,  waa  placed  In  command  of  the  district  of 
Vicksburg  ;  lo  August  succeeded  Gen.  Hooker  in  command  of  30th  corps ;  In  Sherman's 
march  to  the  sea,  commanded  the  left  wtng  of  the  army — participating  in  all  theenrage- 
menta  to  the  surrender  of  Johnston.  After  the  war  Gen.  Blocum  vras  a  member  ol  the 
41st  and  42d  Congress.     He  died  April  14th.  18&4. 

BLOnXMK',  or  Blobodbkoi',  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Is  situated 
on  the  river  Viatka,  about  20  m.  n.e.  of  the  town  of  the  same  name.     Pop.  'B3,  773». 

8I0X,  or  Blok-Thobh,  Fniwu  ipinoia,  a  slirub  of  the  same  genus  with  the  plum,  and 
perhaps  really  of  the  same  species  with  it  and  the  bullace.  It  is  f;enetHlly  a  shrub  of  4 
tolOu.  high,  sometimes  becomingasmall  treeotl5to20  feet.  It  is  much  branched,  and 
the  bianobea  terminate  in  spines.  The  youngest  shoots  are  covered  with  a  fine  down. 
The  flowere  are  small,  snow-wbitc,  and  generally  appear  before  the  leav*a  The  fruit  is 
orate,  or  almost  globose,  pale  blue  with  blackish  bloom,  and  generally  about  the  bIm  of 
the  largest  peas.  "The  sloe  ia  abundant  in  thickets  and  borders  of  woods,  and  in  arid 
places  in  Britain  and  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  shoots  make  beautiful  walking- 
sticks.  Although  spiny,  the  sloe  is  not  suitable  for  hedges,  as  its  roots  spread,  and  it 
enoroachcs  on  the  fields.  The  bark  is  bitter,  astringent,  and  tonic.  The  Bowers,  with 
the  eelyx,  are  purgative,  and  are  inaomeplacea  much  used  as  a  domestic  medicine.  The 
leaves  are  used  for  adulterating  tea.  .  The  unripe  fruit  dyes  black.  The  fruit  is  very 
anstere.  It  is  much  used  on  the  continent  of  Europe  for  makine  a  preserve,  also  in 
aomeplacea  for  making  a  kind  of  brandy.    An  astringent  extract,  called  Oerman  aoaoia. 
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la  prepared  from  ft,  which  was  once  much  emplojed  in  cues  of  dlarrlKea  and  mncoui 
and  bloody  discharves.  The  juice  ig  much  used  U>  impart  roughn^s  U>  port  wine,  and 
in  the  fabrication  of  spuiloua  port.    See  iiiua..  Botaitt.  toL  IL 

SLO'siK,  a  t.  of  Earopfjjt  Russia,  In  the  government  of  Grodno,  Knd  105  m.  a.e.  of 
the  town  of  that  name.  It  has  some  trade  and  lai^  manufactores  of  cloth.  Pop.  tM, 
20,040. 

BIOOF  Is  a  one-maated  cutler-rigged  vessel,  differing  from  a  cutter,  according  to  old 
authorities,  in  having  a  fixed  bowsprit  and  somewhat  smaller  sails  iu  proportion  to  tiie 
hull.  The  terms  "sloop"  and  "cutler"  appear,  however,  to  be  used  nearly  indiacrini- 
Inately.  In  the  American  navy,  a  sloop-of-wsr  is  a  vessel,  of  whatever  riff,  between  n 
corvette  and  a  gun-boat,  and  ordinarily  constituting  the  command  of  a  commander.  Id 
the  days  of  the  sailing  navy,  sloops-of-war  carried  from  10  to  18  guns. 

SLOT.  (Scotch  ileuth.)  A  deer's  trail  or  track.  "  As  a  blood-hound  follows  the  thl 
of  a  hurt  deer."  In  Mechanics,  a  depression  or  mortise  cut  In  a  metal  plate,  or  a  slit 
through  it,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  some  part  of  a  machine  either  fixed  or  movahlu. 

SLOTB.  Bradj/pu«,a  geousof  mammalia,  of  the  order  edentala.  and  family  lardigntda. 
The  name  was  given  from  observation  of  the  very  slow  and  awkward  movemenlsofthe 
animals  oF  this  genus  on  the  ground ;  but  a  better  acquaintance  with  their  habits,  and 
observation  of  thi4r  movements  among  the  branches  of  trees,  for  wluch  tlicir  conforma- 
tion peculiarly  aditpls  them,  have  shown  it  to  be  by  no  means  appropriate  or  dettcrip- 
tive.  In  like  manner,  Buflon's  notion  that  they  are  creatures  of  imperfect  organ izatioa, 
anddoomedloamlBerBbleexiatence,  has  been  complelelv  exploded.  Their  Btructure,  like 
that  of  every  other  creature,  is  admirably  adapted  to  tneir  mode  of  life.  They  feed  on 
the  leaves,  buds,  and  young  shoots  of  trees,  among  the  branches  of  wliicU  Ihey  are  bom 
and  spend  their  whole  life,  rarely  and  unwillingly  descending  to  the  ground.  They  do 
not  walk  upon  the  branches,  but  cling  beneath  tliem,  with  the  tiack  downward.  The 
fore-lega  are  much  longer  than  the  hinder  ones,  and  are  used  for  embracing  a  branch.  Of 
tor  drawing  in  the  branches  on  the  foliage  of  which  they  are  to  feed,  and  Doth  the  fore 
and  hind  feet  are  furnished  with  very  long,  curved,  and  sharp  claws.  The  pelvis  is  very 
wide;  and  the  hind- legs,  thus  widely  separated,  also  diverge  from  one  anotbcr.  The 
structure  of  the  wrist  and  ankle-Joinie  is  such  that  the  palm  or  sole  is  turned  Inward  the 
body,  so  that  upon  the  ground,  the  animal  is  compelled  to  rest  on  the  side  of  the  hind- 
fool,  wiiile  the  length  of  the  forelegs  causes  it  to  rest  on  the  knee  or  elbow  of  theni. 
struggling  forward  i>y  a  shuffling  movement,  and  drawing  itself  along  by  stretching  out 
the  fore-legs  altematelv  and  booking  the  claws  into  the  ground,  or  grasping  some  object 
But  iu  a  dense  tropical  forest,  slotlia  generally  find  it  easy  to  pass  from  the  branches  of 
one  tree  to  those  of  another,  often  taking  advantage  for  this  purpose  of  a  time  when 
branches  are  brought  within  their  reach  by  the  wind.  Where  the  trees  are  more  distant 
from  each  other,  tbcy  will  cat  up  the  wliole  toilage  of  a  tree  ere  Uiey  descend  from  it. 
The  hair  of  sloths  la  coarse  and  shaggy,  of  a  very  peculiar  texture,  inelastic,  and  much 
like  grass  witltered  in  the  sun,  but  aJfurds  an  excellent  protection  from  inseela,  while  it 
oUo  gives  them  such  an  appearance  that  they  are  not  readily  observed  except  when  in 
motion.  The  muzzle  of  aloths  is  short,  and  the  tail  is  short.  There  are  no  incisor  teeth, 
but  sliarp  canine  teeth,  and  eight  molars  in  the  upper,  six  in  the  lower  jaw.  Tlie  molars 
are  cylindrical,  penetrated  by  no  lamina  of  enamel,  and  adapted  merely  for  crushing, 
not  for  grieding,  the  food.  For  this,  however,  there  is  compensation  in  the  slom&ch. 
which  IS  somewiiat  imperfectly  divided,  by  transverse  ligatures,  into  four  compart- 
meula,  far  the  longer  retentiou  and  more  thorough  digestion  of  the  food,  olthou^  tliere 
is  no  rumination.  The  female  sloth  produced  only  one  young  one  at  a  birth,  which 
clings  to  its  mother  till  it  becomes  able  to  provide  for  itself.  The  voice  of  sloths  is  a 
low  plaintive  crv.  Their  chief  enemies  are  large  snakes,  but  against  these  they  defend 
themselves  by  tneir  powerful  fore-legs  and  claws.  A  sloth  has  been  known  to  grasp  it 
dog  round  tlie  neck  and  strangle  it.  There  are  very  few  species.  One  species  has  the 
fore-feet  furnished  with  only  two  toes;  the  others  have  tluree.  These,  with  other  dif- 
fercnceu.  have  been  made  the  ground  of  a  recent  division  of  the  genus  into  two.  The 
Two- TOED  Sloth  or  Unau  {Brad^pu*  or  C/mkeput  didacfylut)  is  about  two  ft.  in  lengtii, 
of  a  uniform  grayish-brown  color,  often  with  a  reddish  tint.  The  best  known  specie^ 
of  Three-toed  slotb  is  the  Ai  (Bradypu*  or  Acheat  Cndaetulut),  whicli  tssmailer  than 
the  Unau,  has  a  more  obtuse  muzzle,  and  is  generally  browmsh  gray,  slightly  variegated 
with  hairs  of  diifc^rent  tints,  the  head  darker  than  the  body.  All  the  sloUis  belongtothe' 
tropical  part*  of  America.     See  iilus.,  Mabscpialia,  vol.  IX. 

SLOT'TIITCi-MACHINX,  a  machine  fur  eutting  slots,  or  square  grooves,  in  metal.  It 
is  of  great  importance  in  mechanical  engineering,  and  manv  very  ingenious  inventions 
have  been  made  for  facilitating  the  process.  The  principle  is,  however,  very  simple, 
and  is  the  same  in  all.  It  consists  of  a  cutting  tool,  or  chisel,  held  very  firmly  in  an  arm, 
which  is  pressed  down  and  raised  alternately.  The  tool  is  thus  made  to  pare  off  a  thin 
portion  of  the  metal  each  time  it  descends,  untU  it  has  cut  a  slot  of  sufficient  size. 
Water  is  eontinn^y  thrown  on  to  [sevent  the  metal  from  becoming  overheated  by  the 
friction. 
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•tODSE,  a  viUago  of  England,  in  tbe  conntjr  of  BneUngliaiii  IS  m.  w.  of  London, 
by  the  Oreat  Weslern  railvay.  On  tbe  road  betweeo  Blough  and  Windsor,  which  is 
distant  atwut  2i  m,,  lived  air  William  llerachel,  and  at  the  olwervstory  which  he  erected 
here,  in  which  was  placed  his  gmat  tekscope,  many  of  liis  important  astronomical  dis- 
coveries were  made.    Pop.  "SI,  5420. 

SL0TAK8,  THE,  are  the  Slavic  inhabiUnts  of  north  Hungary,  wbo  In  tlK  Sth  0. 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Moravian  kingdom,  but  who,  after  the  bloody  battle  of 
Preeburg  (907  a.d.),  were  mduuUy  Bubjugated  by  the  Magyars,  to  whom  even  yet  tliey 
bear  no  friendly  feeling.  The  Slovaks  who  areola  soft,  pliant  diBposilion,  and  indiistil- 
OUB  character,  number  about  1,900,000,  and  are  mostly  Catholics,  The  Slovaks  whose 
character  probably  comes  nearest  to  that  of  the  old  Slavic  type,  travel  in  great  numbers 
over  Qemiaoy  and  Poland  as  pediers.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Bohemian. 
Amon^'  the  moBl  notable  of  tbe  Blovak  autJiors  are  the  poeta  Holly  and  Kollar  (q.v.); 
Hallli.  Bei  (1684-1748);  Stephan  L«sclika  (1767-1818),  editor  of  the  first  Slovak  ioumJj 
Bemolak.  author  of  a  Blovak  grammar;  Palkovilsh  (died  1885);  and  Tablitali,  who  pub- 
lished four  volumes  of  poetry  (1806-12).  A  fine  collection  of  popular  Slovak  ballads  has 
been  published  by  EoUar  (2  vols.,  Ofen,  1884). 

BLOTSHTZI,  or  Vinds,  a  south  Slavic  race  found  in  Hungair  and  other  Austrian 
provinces,  numbering  l,2tH>,000  chiefly  Koman  Catholics  of  the  Latin  rite.  They  are 
soneUniea  confountkd  with  the  Wends,  vrho  are  a  distinct  though  remotely  kindred 
people.  The  language,  related  to  the  Servian,  is  written  in  Roman  characters,  and  at 
the  rise  of  the  reformation,  was  beginning  to  receive  literary  culture.  There  is  aome 
recent  literature,  chiefly  religious. 

nOW-MATCH,  a  combustible  materia],  such  as  cotton,  hemp,  tow,  etc.,  often  dipped 
In  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter),  and  formed  into  a  Uiin  rope.  It  is  used  for 
exploding  gunpowder  In  various  ways  on  account  of  Its  slow,  steady  way  of  burning,  a 
Bumcient  lengtli  being  taken  to  enable  tbe  operator  to  remove  ^  a  safe  distance  before 
the  exploaion.  Slow-match  was  much  used  by  artillerymen  for  flrirg  of  cannen,  but  it 
has  generally  given  way  to  friction  fuses  and  percusaiou  cape. 

BLOTD  (Swediah,  tliijd).     See  Naijuai.  Tkainihg. 

SLiraBIXS.    See  Spnoiraa. 

BLDQ,  Limaa,  a  genus  of  gasteropodoua  mollusks,  of  the  division  mtmaeia  (hermaph- 
rodite), and  of  the  family  limadda,  which  is  closely  allied  to  the  snatl  family,  /lelieida, 
but  has  no  external  shelL  There  is,  however,  a  rudimentai  shell,  generally  concealed 
within  the  mantle,  placed  over  the  respiratory  cavity.  The  UniaeidiE  are  diilused  over  the 
-whole  world.  They  commit  great  ravages  among  field  and  garden  crops  during  moist 
weather.  In  frosts  they  become  dormant,  taking  shelter  under  clods  and  at  the  roots  of 
plants.  Thoylay  eggs  in  clusters  in  moist  places,  of  ten  at  the  roots  of  grass.  The  eggs 
resemble  small  oval  bags  of  ielly.  The  body  is  generally  oval  or  oblong,  elongated. 
The  foot  is  not  distinct  from  tne  body.  There  are  four  retractile  tentacles;  the  eyes  are 
atUke  tips  of  the  longer  pair.  Slugs  often  climb  trees  in  quest  of  decaying  vagatable  mat- 
ter on  which  to  feed,  and  let  tiiemselves  down  by  means  of  mucous  threads,  for  the  for- 
mation of  which  there  is  a  small  aperture  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  body.  Of  Britisfa 
species,  one  of  the  most  common  is  tbe  Orat  Sltjo  (Umax  agrettu).  which  is  of  a 
whidsh  ash  color;  another  is  the  Orkat  Quay  Sluq  (L.  maximiu  or  anti^fuorum).  the 
largest  British  species;  another  is  the  Black  Slug  (X.  ater\  often  popularly  called  the 
black  snail.  The  Red  BLud  (agrion  agruiiij  is  also  very  plentiful.  Carefnl  gardeners 
often  gather  slugs  by  the  aid  of  a  lantern  at  night,  and  destroy  them.  They  may  also 
be  kil^  b^  watering  the  ground  with  a  weak  solution  of  ammonia. 

BLm,  in  muric,  an  arch  drawn  over  two  or  more  notes  nof  on  the  same  degree, 
to  Indicate    that   these  notes   are   to    be  played    l^ato,   or  emooUily  and  fluently 

In  vocal  music,  a  slur  Is  placed  over  all  the  notes  that  are  to  be 


..    „ _  ,  . ^r  two  notee 

OD  the  same  degree,  and  denoting  that  Instead  of  tbe  two  notes  written,  one  is  to  bo 
played  of  tfaa  length  of  both. 

SLUim,  a  t  of  European  Russia,  ta  the  government  of  Minsk,  about  60  m.  a.  of  the 
town  of  that  name,  near  the  source  of  tbe  lesser  Blutcb.    Pop.  'OS,  18,041. 

OUCK  1b  »  geoeTtc  term  for  small  decked  or  half-decked  vewels  employed  In  the 


coasting  and  flsung  trade.  The  malority  of  smacks  are,  however,  rigged  as  cutters, 
aloops,  or  jawla.  According  to  Wedgewood  the  m  In  this  word  is  a  corruption  of  n,- 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  malae,  a  small  vessel,  and  tltere  ia  a  corresponding  ^>rta  in  tha 


aloops,  or  yawtaTAccorfflng  to  Wedgewood  tl 
the  Anglo-Saxon  has  malae,  a  small  vessel,  ~~ 
other  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  totigUM. 
■MavjaT.Tt,    Bee  SchmalkaiA. 
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SlULI-ASKS  TACTOBIZB,  Rotal,  are  the  eBUbliahmeDts  through  which  alt  iIk 
small  arras  of  every  descriptioa  are  applied  to  tike  English  army,  the  militia  yeoiuBiirf, 
and  voluDteera.    The  headquartereare  at  BuSeld,  where  there  U  a  vast  manufactory  ;andu 

Binningham  there  is  a  considerable  establishment  for  viewing  the  arms  supplied  by  con 
tractors.  For  mauy  yeara  there  had  been  a  small  ordnance  factory  al  Enfleld  loct 
where  a  tew  thousand  muskets  were  laboriously  forged  by  hand  each  year;  but  when 
the  sudden  introduction  of  the  rifle,  and  the  demands  of  the  Russian  war,  called  fora 
supply  of  arms,  which  the  trade  of  all  Europe  and  America  was  unable  to  meet,  govern- 
ment (ielermiued  to  erect  machinery  for  the  fabrication  of  arms.  For  this  purpose  the 
factory  at  Enfield  was  entirely  remodeled ;  machinery  of  great  power  and  delicacy  wa* 
adopted ;  and  now,  when  in  full  work  the  factory  can  turn  out  cfaily  1000  complete  and 
IjroTed  rifles,  besides  a  correspondine  complement  of  other  small-arms.  At  the  same 
lime  the  accuracy  of  workmanship  is  so  great  that  a  hundred  rifles  might  be  taken 
entirety  to  pieces,  the  several  portions  thrown  promiscuously  together,  and  a  hundred 
complete  rifles  could  be  forthwith  re-formed  without  any  difficulty  from  the  same  piecca. 
Miicn  of  tlie  merit  of  this  great  establishment  was  due  to  maj.gen.  Mantey  Dixon  of  Ibc 
royal  artilleT,  who  long  superintended  the  factory  after  it  was  remodeled  The  success 
of  the  factory  has  reduced  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  cost  of  rifles,  and  has  brougbt 
down  corre^ndlngly  the  price  charged  by  the  trade  for  the  large  quantities  siUl 

81UILET,  Geobqe  Washbubit,  an  Americaa  jonmallst,  bom  In  Mass,  in  1833; 
graduated  at  Yale  university  1853,  studied  lav  at  Harvard,  and  practiced  in  Boston; 
became  war  correspondent  for  the  New  York  Tribtme  1881,  and  au  editor  of  that  news- 
Mper  a  year  later.  He  went  to  the  Austro-Prussian  war,  1866,  as  correspondent  for  the 
Tribune;  lived  in  Iiondon  from  1867  as  correspondent  of  the  same  paper  until  ISSS, 
when  he  returned  to  the  U.  8.  as  correspondent  of  the  London  Titnt*. 

BKAIX-POX,  or  Variola,  is  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  class  of  febrile  diseases 
known  as  the  exantliemata  (q.v.).  All  cases  of  regular  small-pox  are  divisible  into  three 
stages— viz. ;  (1),  that  of  the  initial  or  eruptive  fever;  (2),  that  of  the  progress  and  malur- 
atiou  of  the  spcciflc  eruption ;  and  (8)  that  of  the  decline.  Some  writers  make  a  primiiv 
Btage  of  the  period  of  inculjation,  or  of  the  time  intervening  between  the  reception  of 
the  poison  into  the  system,  and  the  first  appearance  of  febrile  symptoms;  but  this  is  Dot 
entitled  ti^  be  regarded  as  a  stage  of  the  disease,  seeing  that  no  symptoms  of  disorder  have 
begun  to  show  memselves.  Toe  jlrtt  ttagt  tw^ns  with  rigors,  followed  by  heat  and  dry- 
ness of  the  skin,  a  quickened  pulse,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  pain  in  the  pit  of 
tlie  stomach,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  headache,  and  often  pams  in  the  back  and  umbe. 
The  violence  of  the  pains  in  the  tiack,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  vomiting,  are  frequently 

11 ^,j  __  J  ^1 .._:..; '-ms.    Inchildren,  the  disease  is  often  ushered 

»  attends  its  outset  in  adults.  On  Ihe  third 
day,  minute  red  specks  begin  to  come  out  first  on  the  face,  then  on  the  neck  and  wrists, 
and  on  the  trunk  of  the  body,  and  lastly,  on  the  lower  extremities.  The  fever  usuallj 
begins  to  sul>side  as  soon  as  the  eruption  appears,  and  by  the  iKginning  of  the  flfthd^', 
when  the  eruption  is  generally  completed,  the  fever  has  entirely  disappeared.      The 


leeond  $Uige  commences  when  the  eruption  is  fully  out.  Upon  the  second  or  third  day 
of  the  eruption,  a  little  clear  lymph  is  seen  in  each  pimple,  which  has  increased  consid- 
erably ia  size  since  its  first  appearance,  and  whicli  is  thus  converted  into  a  vetide.  The 
vesicles  gradually  increase  in  breadth,  and  become  converted  into  puituUi,  which  aie  at 
first  depressed  in  the  center,  but  by  the  fifth  day  of  the  eruption  become  turgid  and 
hemispherical;  the  suppuration  on  Ihe  face  being  complete  by  about  the  eighth  day  frcon 
the  commencement  of  the  fever,  and  the  same  process  rapidly  following  in  the  other 
parts  of  the  body  In  the  same  order  of  succession  as  that  in  which  the  eruption  originally 
appeared.  The  pustules  then  break,  and  scabs  or  crusts  form  over  them,  which  usually 
fall  otr  after  four  or  Ave  days'  existence.  The  number  of  pustules  in  any  special  csm 
and  the  severity  of  the  disease,  stand  in  a  direct  ratio  to  one  another;  for  "the  cumbtl 
of  pustules  indicates,  in  the  first  place,  the  qiiantily  of  the  variolous  poison  which  has 
been  reproduced  in  the  blood;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  alsoadirect  measure  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  skin  suffers  inflanunation.  Sometimes  there  are  not  more  than  half- 
a-dozen  pustules;  sometimes  there  are  many  thousands.  If  iil  these  were  collected  inio 
one.  it  would  t;e  an  enormous  plilegmoo.  For  both  these  reasons,  the  system  suflen 
commotion,  distress,  and  peril,  m  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  the  eruption." — Watson's 
Leeiwa,  etc.,  4th  ed.  vol.  ii.  ■p.  857.  The  progress  of  the  pustules  is  ususlly  accom- 
panied with  swelling  of  the  skin  of  the  face,  with  a  painful  scnsationof  heat  and  fenwon; 
the  scalp  is  often  swollen;  soreness  of  the  mouth  and  sallvalion  usually  supervene;  and 
the  patient  exhales  a  peculiar  and  disagreeable  odor.  About  the  eighth  or  ninth  day  of 
the  disease,  b  recurrence  of  the  fever.  Known  as  "  the  fever  of  maturation,"  sets  in  with 
varying  degrees  of  intensity,  according  to  the  numt>er  and  arrangement  of  the  pustules. 
When  the  pustules  are  numerous,  they  run  together;  when  they  are  few    they  keep 
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tcporate.  Hence  the  division  of  small-pox  into  tbe  two  ^rent  varieties  of  di*linal  and 
n>^u«n(,  or  variola  ditereia  and  variola  wtiflueru;  and  Uiis  division  is  of  tlie  highest 
Importance,  because  the  distinct  form  of  tlie  disease,  in  which  the  pustules  are  isolated, 
is  scarcely  ever  dangerous;  while  the  confluent  form,  in  whicli  they  coalesce,  is  never 
free  from  danger.  The  tlurd  or  dtclining  *lage  is,  in  the  distinct  variety,  little  more  than 
a  period  of  convalescence.  About  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day,  the  pustules  on  the  iueo 
b^mo  brown  and  dry  at  the  top,  or  some  of  them  brealc,  ana  the  fluid  which  oozes  out 
BolidlBes  into  a  Yellowing  cruet;  and  from  this  time  tbe  process  of  iJemeeation  goes  on.  the 
■welling  of  tbe  face  subsideSi  and  at  last  only  dry  scabs  remain,  which  gradually  fall  oil 
about  tlie  fourteenth  day.  It  is  not  t^'  three  or  four  days  after  the  scabs  have  formed  on 
the  face,  that  tbe  same  process  is  completed  over  the  whole  body.  The  scabs  are  usually 
completely  gone  by  the  twenty-flretday,  leaving  behind  them  blotches  of  a  reddish  brown 
color,  which  sometimes  continue  for  some  months  before  the^  quite  disappear;  and  some 
of  the  pustules,  in  consequence  of  ulccratiou  of  the  true  skin,  leave  pita,  especlallr  on 
the  face,  which  lemaln  permanently.  The  period  of  scabbing  is  accompanied  by  vanous 
eymploms  of  improvement:  the  toncue  becomes  clean,  the  appetite  returns,  and  hy  the 
time  that  the  scbIm  have  fallen  oS,  tlia  patient  may  be  regarded  as  restored  to  bealtb;  so 
tuat  the  entire  course  of  a  case  of  distinct  or  discrete  small-pox  occupies  about  three 
weeks.  In  the  confluent  form  of  the  disease,  the  eruptive  fever  is  more  violent,  the  pain 
in  tbe  back  is  more  severe,  and  the  sickness  more  obstinate,  aod  the  eruption  cornea  out 
earlier  and  less  regularly  than  in  the  distinct  variety  which  we  selected  for  descriptioo  aa 
representing  tbe  more  natural  course  of  the  disease.  Moreover,  the  pustules  do  not  fill 
so  comptelely,  norare  they  of  tlie  normalvellow  purulent  hue,  being  whitish,  brown,  or 
even  purple.  But  the  most  important  difterenca  between  the  two  forma  is  in  the  aeeond- 
aryftvei;  which  sets  in  when  the  pustules  are  mature.  This  fever,  which  is  slightly 
marlced  In  distinct  smatl-pox,  is  usually  intense,  and  highly  dangerous  In  the  connueut 
form;  and  it  Is  at  this  periodof  the  disease  that  deatlimostcomnionly  occurs.  Btatistica 
show  that  the  eighth  <^y  of  the  eruption  is  the  most  perilous  day,  and  the  second  week 
tbe  most  perilous  ixteek.  The  early  occurrence  of  death — that  is  to  say,  during  the  firat 
week— denotes  a  peculiar  malignancy  in  the  disease.  "The  nervous  system,  says  Dr. 
Wutson,  "appears  to  be  overwhelmed  hy  the  force  of  the  poison.  During  the  second 
week,  the  disorder  proves  fatal  chiefly  in  the  way  of  apncca;  from  some  affection  of  the 
respiratory  passages.  After  that  period,  the  characters  of  asthenia  commonly  predomi- 
nate, the  patient  sinks  under  some  casual  complication,  or  the  powers  of  life  arc  gradu- 
ally worn  out  by  so  much  irritation  of  the  surface,  and  so  large  an  amount  of  suppursi- 
tion."— Op.  eit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  860. 

The  above  are  the  essential  symptoms  of  small-pox,  both  in  the  distinct  and  confluent 
form.  This  disease  is,  however,  oftea  accompanied  by  other  symptoms,  which  we  have 
merely  space  to  name;  such  as  sore  throat  (wnicb  often  dependa  upon  pustules  situated 
there),  salivation,  and  (in  the  confluent  form,  during  the  secondary  fever)  erysipelatous 
laflammaUon.  leading  to  the  formation  of  atiacesBes,  glandular  swellings,  sloughing  sores 
OD  the  sacruni,  etc.  In  pregnant  women,  the  disease  often  causes  abortion,  which  Is 
most  commonly  followed  by  death.  The  dead  child  occasionally,  but  not  often,  ia 
covered  with  pustules. 

The  MUM  of  small- pox  la  universally  allowed  to  bo  a  speciflc  contagion,  of  whose  nature 
we  are  in  the  most  profound  iterance.  There  Is  probably  no  disease  so  contagious  as 
.his.  Dr.  Haygarth  stated  (in  1798)  that,  during  his  long  attention  to  this  subject,  not  a 
single  instance  has  occurred  to  prove  that  persons  liable  1o  small-pox  could  associate  In  the 
same  chamber  with  a  patient  In  the  distemper  without  receiving  the  infection  ;  and  he 
was  informed  by  an  American  physician  of  an  instance  In  wliicti  the  poisonous  effluvium 
crossed  a  river  1000  feet  wide,  and  affected  10  out  of  13  carpenters  who  were  working 
on  the  other  side.  The  contagion  acts  either  tlirougli  the  air,  or  by  contact  with  the 
skin,  or  by  inoculation  ;  and  the  disease  may  be  caused  bv  the  dead  oody.  even  when  it 

lias  not  been  touched.     "What  products  of  the  discHsed  body  (   " 

known,  but  the  contents  of  the  pustules  and  the  dried  fn 

are  divided  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  discsM^  begins  ana  ceases  to  oe  contagious,  a 
is  safest  to  maintain  that  it  is  capable  of  self -propagation  as  soon  as  the  febrile  symp- 
toms iiave  exhibited  themselves.  How  soon  the  patient  ceases  to  be  dangerous,  cannot 
be  decided  with  accuracy  ;  but  tbe  stability  of  the  contagious  principle  may  be  inferred 
from  Ihe  tact,  that  clothing  will  retain  it  tor  months,  and  it  is  said  tor  years,  when  con- 
fined. Like  all  the  contagious  exanthemata,  small-pox  appears  in  an  epidemic  form,  at 
Irregular,  and,  in  our  ignorance,  it  would  almost  seem  capricious  intervals.  After  an 
extraordinary  exemption,  perhaps  for  years,  a  district  is  suddenly  Invaded  by  it,  and  - 
continues  to  suffer  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  after  which  the  disease  spontaneously 
disappears — dies  out,  as  it  were — and  does  not  reappear  perhaps  for  years.  Different 
epidemics  vary  very  much  in  their  severity,  and  isolated  cases  are  usually  milder  than 
those  occurring  when  the  disease  is  epidemic.  Race  has  much  to  do  with  the  severity  of 
tbe  disease  ;  the  constitution  of  the  dark  races,  tbe  negro  and  the  red  Indian,  being  sin- 
Kularly  susceptible  o!  the  contagion,  and  eihibitbg  very  little  power  of  resisting  tbe 
fatal  tendency  of  the  disease. 

It  is  uoiversallv  admitted  that  the  discovery  of  vaccination  <q.v.),  by  which  small-pOX 
Is  deprived  of  its  danger,  is  tbe  greatest  triumph  of  modern  medicine.    Inceulatian  (q.v.) 


urotectod  ttie  Individual,  bnt  Increased  rather  than  dimioUhed  the  total  number  ol 
deaths,  while  Tacciaalion  has  the  advantage  of  protecting  tK>lii  the  itidividuBl  and  the 
community.  Altliougb,  In  the  great  majority  or  cases,  vaccination  affords  perfect  pro- 
tection against  Bmall-pos,  it  not  very  unfrcquently  happens  that  vaccioaled  peisons, 
'n'hen  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  sm^l-pox,  get  the  diseaee  in  a  modified  form,  milder 
and  shorler  even  than  aftur  inoculation,  and  therefore  incomparably  milder  ttian  in  the 
natural  form.  The  disorder  occurring  under  these  circumstances  has  received  the 
v:iriouB  naroes  of  modi/led  or  pfM-taednal  smalt-poi,  or  the  variotoid  disease.  As  Dr. 
Wood  observes:  "It  fa  impossible  to  describe  minutely  all  Ihe  shapes  which  the  vario' 
]otd  disease  assumes.  There  is  every  shade  between  the  slightest  symptoms,  scarcely 
Tccognizablo  as  having  afflnity  with  small-pox,  and  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  the 
TC7U&  disease." — Pracliix  of  Medieine,  4tli  cd.,  vol.  i.,  p.  3U0.  In  whatever  form  tlie 
varioloid  disease  appears,  it  wants  the  peculiar  odor  of  smail-pox,  and  Becondaiy  fever  is 
very  rare.  TTie  constitutional  disturbance  which,  for  the  first  week,  may  liave  been  as 
severe  as  in  the  true  disease,  usually  subsides  entirely  when  the  eruption  W  reached  ila 
height,  and  tho  pnttent  is  convalescent  at  the  period  when,  if  heluui  not  l>een  vaccinated, 
be  would  have  been  in  the  greal4!sl  duuger. 

With  regard  to  prognosis,  it  may  1«  staled  geucrolly,  it  is  a  very  fatal,  and  was 
formerly  an  extremely  destructive  disease — one  death  occurring  in  every  four  cases. 
Modified  smaU'pox  is  very  seldom  fatal,  although  instances  of  death  ore  oc^iasionally 
reported.  Bmall-pox  is  more  fatal  at  the  two  extremes  of  life  thou  in  the  intervening 
[>eriod,  and,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  is  especially  dangerous  in  pregnancy.  Id  olden 
times,  it  was  believed  that  the  eruption  was  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  the  nozioua 
matter,  and  hence  heating  and  stimulating  measures  were  adopted  with  the  view  of  pro- 
moting tho  eruption.  To  Bydenham  (q.v.)  belongs  the  credit  of  first  recommending  an 
entirely  opposite  or  cooling  mode  of  treatment;  but  his  suggestions  met  with  the  most 
severe  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till  lung  after  his  death  that  Ihe  cooling  truatment  was 
fairly  established.  In  mild  cases,  and  in  cases  of  varioloid  disease,  the  physician  hai 
merely  to  guard  the  patient  against  hurtful  influences,  such  as  stimulating  foods  or 
dKnks,  too  hot  a  room,  or  improper  exposure  to  cold,  and  to  prescribe  cooling  drinks 
during  the  fever,  and  occasiouul  laxatives  if  tliey  shsll  be  required.  In  more  severe 
cases,  the  fever  may  be  combated  by  saline  purgatives,  preacribed  so  as  to  produce  tvo 
or  three  liquid  stools  daily,  and  by  free  vcntdatmu  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Wnen 
the  eruption  is  all  out,  if  the  pimples  on  the  face  are  few  and  distinct,  the  danger  may 
be  regarded  as  over,  and  no  further  treatment  is  required.  If,  however,  the  disease 
assume  n  confiiicnt  form,  wakefulness  und  restlessness  are  apt  to  come  on  alMUt  the 
eighth  day,  and  opiates  in  free  doses  may  be  prescribed  with  benefit.  If  the  pustules 
are  abnormally  torpid  in  reaching  their  maturity,  it  may  be  expedient  to  adminisler 
strong  broths,  or  even  wine;  and  when  the  pustules  are  livid,  and  intermixed  with 
petecchice  (q.v.),  bark  and  acids  must  then  be  addilionally  ordered,  although  the  patient 
IS  then  too  often  beyond  the  reach  of  lielp.  During  the  secondary  fever,  the  bowels 
must  be  kept  gently  open,  and  opiates  should  be  prescribed  once  or  twice  each  day.  A 
more  nourishing  diet  is  now  called  for,  and  wine  should  be  given  if  tlie  pulse  is  very 
weak.  Tlie  external  itcliing  is  partly  relieved  by  the  opiates,  but  local  appllcsitiona  are 
also  employed:  cold  cream,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  olive  oil  and  lime-water,  may 
lie  thus  used  with  advantage.  Special  methods  have  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  pittiof^  or  seaming  of  the  face,  which  is  often  a  hideous  permanent  dis- 
figurement of  the  patient.  The  best  application  of  this  kind  is  probably  that  of  nitrate 
of  silver.  Hr.  Higginbottom.  who  first  suggested  this  application,  touched  each  dis- 
tinct papula  with  a  solid  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  previously  moistened;  hut  when  the 
spots  were  confluent,  he  washed  the  whole  face,  about  the  Uiird  day  after  the  eruption, 
with  a  stiong  solution  of  this  salt,  containing  eight  scruples  to  the  ounce  of  water.  Id 
tlie  Paris  hospitals,  various  mcrcurisl  preparations  are  employed,  which  are  said  to 
cause  the  pustules  to  abort.  M.  Briquet  recommends  mercurial  ointment,  simply  thick- 
ened with  powdered  stsrch.  Dr.  Wood  of  Philadelphia  remarks,  that  as  the  omlment 
BomelimeE  salivates,  It  should  be  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard  before  the  starch 
is  added.  Prof.  Bennett  of  Edinburgh  recommends  the  application  of  calamine  (carbon- 
ate of  zinc)  mixed  with  olive  oil ;  it  forms  a  coherent  crust,  and  thus  excludes  the  air. 

During  the  period  of  desquamation,  an  occasional  warm  bath  may  be  preacribed  with 
advantage ;  and  the  patient  should  alwaj-s  resort  to  this  measure,  as  a  precaution  against 
CWTTing  the  conlngion  about  with  him,  before  again  mixing  in  society. 

The  history  of  this  remarkable  disease  is  clothed  in  considerable  obscurity.  There  ii 
DO  evidence  that  it  was  known  to  the  Greek  or  Arabian  writers  of  the  6th  c. ,  and  the  first 
accurate  description  of  it  is  that  of  Rhazes,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  flourished  early 
in  the  10th  century.  It  appears  to  have  reached  England  toward  the  close  of  the  Blh  c 
Aft«r  the  crusades  it  prevailed  in  most  of  the  Iemperal«  countries  of  Europe,  but  did  not 
reach  Ihe  northern  countries  of  Norway,  Lapland,  etc.,  for  some  time  later.  In  1517  it 
was  carried  from  Europe  to  8t.  Domingo ;  and  three  years  later,  it  reached  Mexico,  where 
it  committed  fearful  devastations,  and  whence  it  spread  with  intense  virulence  tlirough- 
out  the  new  world.  (According  to  Rol)ertson,  three  mfllioos  and  a  lialf  of  people  were 
destroyed  in  Mexico  alone.)  In  1707,  it  was  introduced  into  Iceland,  when  mare  than  a 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  fell  victims  to  It ;  and  ll  reached  Greenland  still  la> 
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ter  <iD  ITSfQ,  when  It  spread  so  fatally  as  almost  to  depopulate  the  oonotiy.  These  oaws 
are  striking  UlusiraUons  of  the  law  that  seems  uniTenaUy  true,  that  a  contagiotis  dis- 
ease is  always  most  virulent  oa  Ita  Bret  introduction  to  t  new  scene  of  action. 

BKALIrFOX  HI  BSXEB,  Variola  ovina,  although  resembling  the  small-pox  of  rata. 
Is  a  distinct  dlBease,  cot  communicable  either  by  contagion  or  inoculation  to  men  or 
diildren,  or  even  to  dogs  or  goats.  Although  common  on  the  contiuenl  of  Europe,  it 
was  nntcnown  la  Gt.  Britain  for  at  leaot  a  century,  unlil  In  1817  It  appeared  in  Nor- 
folk and  the  eastern  counties,  and  in  the  summer  of  1663  in  Wiltshire  near  DevizeB. 
Variolous  sheep  or  infected  skins  appear  in  both  cases  to  have  imported  the  diseaHe  from 
abroad.  About  ten  tlavH  after  exposure  to  contagion,  the  infectm  siieep  become  fever- 
ish, have  a  muco-purufect  nasal  diiicharge,  and  a  bot,  tender  skin.  The  red  pimplea 
which  first  appear,  in  about  three  days  become  white,  and  afterward  leave  scabs  or  ul- , 
cere.  The  weakness  is  great,  and  the  mortality  varies  from  25  to  00  per  cent.  Good 
food  and  nuising  are  the  appropriate  remedies. 

SKALLS,  RoBBBT.  b.  Beaufort,  8.  C,  1889,  a  slave,  but  managed  to  educate  himself 
in  a  limited  degree.  In  1861  he  began  a  seafaring  life ;  beciune  connected  with  a 
Charleston  steamer,  and  delivered  her  to  the  commander  of  the  U.  S.  blockading  squad- 
ron, 1863.  He  was  made  a  pilot  in  the  union  service,  and  was  promoted  to  capt, 
1863 ;  was  a  member  of  the  8.  Car.  constitutional  convention,  18&8,  and  of  the  slate 
legislature,  1868,  and  state  senate,  1870-74  ;  was  appointed  maj.-gen.  of  state  militia ; 
was  a  repnb.  representative  in  congress,  187S-79  and  1881-87, 

B1UIJ.WO0S.  William,  about  1T82-SS;  b.  Ud.;  in  the  revolution  commanded  a 
Maryland  halCalum;  was  present  at  White  Plains,  in  Sullivan's  Statea  Island  eipedition. 
utd  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.  Uo  refused  to  serve  under  baron  Steuben,  and  left 
the  army  with  the  rank  of  mai.gen.  In  1765  he  was  elected  to  congress,  and  was  gor- 
ertior  of  his  native  state,  178S-8. 

BXALT,  a  name  applied  to  the  colored  glass  compositions  used  for  making  the  lea- 
eerse  employed  in  forming  mosaics.     See  also  Cobalt. 

HKAXI,  Benjamin  HuurHKET,  b.  England  1785;  a  teacher  of  elotmtlon  in  Lon- 
don. He  was  considered  an  authority  upon  English  orthoepy,  and  was  a  voluminoni 
'writer  on  many  topics.  Among  his  'works  may  be  mentioned  Orammar  qf  Engliih  Pro- 
nunciation (1810),  Orammar  cf  English  Sourtdi  (181B),  and  a  PronotaieiTtg  Dictitmary 
ri836),  founded  upon  Walker's.    He  died  1872.  • 

BKABI,  CmtisTOPggB,  1722-71 ;  b.  Kent,  England,  educated  at  Cambridge,  where  hs 
took  the  Beotonian  prize  for  poetry  5  years  in  successioD.  In  1758  he  came  to  Londoa 
ftnd  endeavored  to  make  a  tiving  by  his  pen.  He  translated  the  Psalms,  Horace,  aad 
Fbndrus,  into  English  verse,  and  made  a  prose  traneIat!Dn  of  Horace.  His  original 
poems  show  consideiable  talent,  and  were  published  in  collected  form.  He  became  in- 
sane through  dissipation  and  deprivations,  and  died  in  a  debtor's  prison. 

niABT-MOIST.  See  RscBUirma. 

nUBIWXnt.    Bee  Poltoonsa 

BnATOir,  John,  an  eminent  civil  en^neer,  was  b.  at  Auatborpe,  near  liCeda,  in 
1724,  and  early  showed  a  bent  toward  mechanical  pursuits.  At  the  age  of  15,  he  had 
cronstnictcd  a  machine  for  roscen^ne  turning.  About  1750,  he  removed  to  London,  to 
commence  business  as  a  mathcmalicaJ  instrument  maiier;  but  we  find  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  resuming  his  desultory  experiments  in  mechanical  invention;  an  "odometer" 
for  ships,  a  compass,  and  improvements  In  water  and  wind-mill  machineiy,  being  the 
thief  products  of  his  inventive  genius.  His  improvements  on  mill-work  were  foutid  on 
tri^  to  be  of  great  value,  increasing  the  eSective  force  by  one-lliird,  and  gained  Sraeaton 
the  Copley  medal  of  the  royal  society  in  1753.  In  1753,  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
royal  society;  and  in  the  following  year,  to  extend  his  practical  acquaintance  ■with  en- 
gineering, he  visited  the  Netherlands,  and  inspected  the  embankmi^jits,  canals,  and 
Other  remarkable  works  of  that  country.  In  1755,  an  event  occurred  wliich  was  to  af- 
ford bim  the  opportunity  of  attwning  the  very  summit  of  bis  protession^-the  second 
wooden  light-house  on  Eddystone  rock  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  December.  The  ^leedy 
re-erection  of  another  beacon  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  tlie  execution  of  (ho 
work  was  intrusted  to  Smeaton.  The  new  light-house  wos  built  of  stone;  tlie  cutting  of 
the  rock  for  the  foundations  commenced  in  Aug.  1758,  the  building  was  executed  be- 
tween June  1757,  and  Oct.  1759,  and  the  lantern  lighted  on  Oct.  16  of  the  latter 
year.  This  great  work,  the  greatest  of  Its  kind  hitherto  undertaken,  remained  120  years 
a  stable  monument  of  Smeaton's  engineering  skill.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  had  little  em- 
ployment for  some  time  subsequently,  as  be  applied  for  and  obtained  in  1764. the  post  of 
''receiver  of  the  Derwcntwater  estate,"  the  funds  of  which  were  applied  for  the  behoof  of 
Greenwich  hospital;  and  this  situation  he  held  till  1777,  by  which  time  he  was  in  full 
professional  employment.  The  chief  of  his  other  enpinecrmg  works  were  the  con- 
struction of  the  greater  portion  of  Bamsgate  harbor  (1740-74);  Qie  laying  ont  of  the  line 
of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  eanal,  and  the  superintendence  ot  the  excavation  of  most  of  it; 
the  rendering  of  the  Calder  (Yorkshire)  navigable;  the  erection  of  Spurn  light^bouae,  and 
of  several  important  bridges  In  Scotland;  together  with  an  immense  amount  of  mill-ma- 
chinery. He  also  greatly  improved  Newcomen'a  steam  engine,  but  the  mighty  acbieie- 
ments  of  Watt  In  the  same  field  threw  his  labors  completely  Into  the  shade.  He  is  said  to 
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bare  prevented  the  fall  of  the  old  London  bridm  for  many  jew*  by  Bbking  a  great  quui- 
Uty  01  stones  around  one  of  the  piere,  which  hadbecome  undermined  by  thestrenKlh  of  the 
Thamea  current.  la  1788,  hia  heallh  began  to  decline,  and  he  retired  from  active  busiDea. 
dyinK  at  AuHthorpe  ot  parsIysiB,  Oct  38,  1782,  He  was  one  of  Ihecbief  promowrsol  tbe 
"Society  of  Civil  EnglneerB,"  which  wae  started  inlTTl,  and  after  Smeaton'sdealh  pub- 
lished (1797).  in  three  4to  volumes,  his  numerous  profcHHional  reports,  which  were  le- 
farded  by  his  BucceBSore  "aaa  mine  of  wealth  for  the  sound  principlea  which  they  un- 
fold, and  the  able  practice  they  eiemplify,"  For  a  la^  prtion  of  bis  life  BmealoQ 
was  in  sonstant  attendance  on  parliament,  which,  in  dimcult  or  important  engmeenng 
schemes  invariably  demanded,  and  almost  always  followed  bis  advic»— a  proof  not  oiily 
of  his  eminence  in  his  profession,  but  of  hia  caution,  Judgment,  and  integrity.  See  the 
biography  prefixed  to  his  "  Reports." 

||[ZK,AuBED  b.  Engiaod,  1818  J  member  of  the  coUege  of  surgeons,  18W;  fellow 
of  the  Royal  Society,  TMl  ;  lecturer  to  the  Aldersgate  street  school  or  medicine,  surgiva 
httbe  baolEof  England,  senior  surgeon  to  the  royal  general  dispensatory;  alhorougli 
■tudent  of  electricity.  He  inTenled  the  Bmeo  voltaie  battery  and  the  method  by  whi(ii  llw 
bankof  Eugiand  notes  are  printed,  8.  wasiconBervaiive  poUadan,  andauthorof  nu- 
merous  works  on  physiology,  electricity,  etc.    Be  d.  18T7. 

tKXLL.    See  NosB. 

BirgT.T.TB^  WiLLiAU,  1740-S6  ;  b.  Edinburgh  Scotland;  became  a  printer,  educated 
himself,  and  in  170S  was  editor  of  the  Boot*  Magatim.  In  1771,  then  being  a  publisher. 
he  issued  the  first  edition  of  the  Baeydifpadia  Britanniaa,  many  of  the  articles  being 
written  by  bimself.  Prom  1778  to  1776  he  was  joint  editor  wlUi  Gilbert  Stuart  ot  Ibe 
Ediniturgh  VagaaM  and  Bemea.  He  was  the  author  also  of  The  PMlctophg  qf  Natural 
Mi*tory  (1790-W),  wliich  was  reprinted  in  this  country. 

■KELT,  Otmenu,  a  genus  of  the  salmon  or  trout  family  (Kdmoruda),  of  whicn  only  a 
few  species  are  known,  difleriog  from  the  salmon,  trout,  etc,  in  having  long  conical 
teeth  on  the  Jaws  and  tongue,  and  on  the  tip  of  the  vomer,  the  rust  of  the  vomer  bemg 
destitute  of  teeth;  two  distinct  rows  of  teeth  on  each  p&latlne  bone. —The  Ookmo.S 
Bmblt  (0,  eperlaniu),  called  tairUng  or  tparUnqin  Scotland,  and  eptrlan  in  France,  is  a 
Ash  of  8  or  10  in.  (rarely  13  in.)  in  length.  The  form  ia  very  troul-likft— rather  more 
•lender— the  tail  larger  in  proportion  arS  more  forked.  The  lower  jaw  Is  much  longiT 
than  the  upper.  The  scales  are  smaff;  Ihe  back  ia  whitish,  tinged  with  green;  tlie 
upper  part  oE  the  sides  shows  bluish  tints,  the  lower  part  of  ttie  sides  and  the  belly  are  of 
a  bright  silvery  color.  The  smelt  has  a  peculiar  cucumber-like  smell  and  a  delicious 
flavor,  on  account  of  which  it  is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table,  where  it  often  appears 
•8  an  accompaniment  ot  other  flsh.    Theai     "'  "'  --1.-1---^    •'      . 

y  of  the  sea.     It  ascends  rivers  to  1 

..    .   .      mds  in  spring.    Great  numbers  o:  

mouths  of  rivers  by  small-meshed  nets.  They  are  also  taken  on  the  open  aea-coi>.it. 
bhiefiy  on  low  sandy  shores  as  that  of  Lincolnshire.  The  attempt  has  been  successfully 
made  to  keep  the  smelt  continually  in  fresh-water  ponds,  in  which  it  not  only  thmi's 
well  without  loss  of  flavor,  but  propagatod  abundantly.  No  effort  bus  yet  been  nwile 
to  turn  this  discovery — not  a  very  recent  one — to  any  economical  account.  Althouf^h 
found  both  on  the  eastern  and  western  coasts  of  Britain,  the  smelt  la  unknown  on  lie 
a.  coast  of  England,  where  the  name  smelt  or  SA»DauBi;r  is  given  to  the  atherinefq.v.). 
— Another  British  species,  the  Hebridean  smelt  (O.  Eebridieut),  was  first  discovered  near 
Rothesay  in  1837  and  described  by  Yarrell.  It  is  so  rare  aa  to  be  unimportant. — Tin 
AxBRicAN  SiiELT  {0.  tindetceni)  Is  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  common  smelt  It 
has  a  longer  body  and  a  greener  back.  It  Is  found  on  the  Dorth.eaal«m  coasts  of 
ikmerica  as  far  s.  as  the  Hudson, 

SKZLiniS.    SeebtoN. 

MfKtTHa,  the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  put  to  death  secretly  by  the  order  of  hii 
brother  Cambyses,  who  was  jealous  of  him.  The  governor  of  the  palace  having  a  brotiier 
strikingly  resembling  the  murdered  prince,  set  hfm  up  es  the  true  Smerdis,  and  on  (he 
daath  of  Cambyses  had  him  proclaimed  king.  Borne  of  the  Persian  nobles  soon  sus- 
pected Ihe  cheat,  and  were  satisfied  of  it  when  they  found  that  the  false  Smerdis  had  no 
ears.  Seven  nobles  then  entered  the  palace  and  killed  the  pretender  after  be  liad  reigned 
seven  months.     After  this  Darius  Hystaspes  was  chosen  king  b.c.  S21. 

SOT,  Petkr  Johh  SB,  1801-73;  b.  Belgium;  educated  at  Mechlin;  came  to  the 
United  SUtea  in  1831 ;  entered  the  Jesuits'  novitiat«at  Whitemarah.  Md, ;  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  university  of  St.  Louis;  superintended  missions  among  the  Pottawotta- 
mle  and  Flathead  Indians  in  1^40,  and  had  great  Infinence  over  the  tribes.  He  published 
Ortgon  MUaioTu;  Wt^«rn  Mtiioru  and  Mitnonariet;  Lgttert,  Sk^dua,  and  Sttidmee  in  tie 
Bodcj/  MountMtu. 

SMITAlfA,  Fbibdbich  (1824-84),  a  Bohemian  compoaer  and  pianist,  pnpll  of  Fnnz 
Lisit,  Prom  1800  to  1874  he  was  conductor  at  the  National  theater  In  Pragoe,  resigning 
on  account  of  deafness.  He  wrote  the  operas,  Married  for  Money,  The  BratidmburgeT  in 
Jfolieini",  9Tii  the  Bartered  Bridt,  which  last  attracted  much  attenUon  In  Vienna  In  1802. 


flUW,  itergelbtt  aOeaiu,  a  bird  of  the  family  anatiiUe,  Tery  nearly  allied  to  the 
goosander  and  mei^ansen,  but  having  a  shorter  bill.  The  whole  length  of  the  male  Is 
not  quite  18  in. ;  tbat  of  the  feinsle,  not  quite  16.  The  smew  la  only  known  in  Britain 
aa  a  winter  Tlaltant,  appearing  in  greatest  numbers  In  severe  winters,  and  sometimes  on 
Inland  lakes  and  ponds,  as  well  as  on  the  sea-coast.  It  aboands  on  the  northern  coasts 
of  Asia,  and  In  some  parts  of  continental  Europe. 

SKILA.'(XM,  a  natural  order  of  eiogenoua  plants,  ranked  bj  Lindley  In  bis  class 
dlctjogens  (q.v.),  and  consistlnK  of  herbaceous  or  half-shrubby  plants,  generally  more 
or  less  climbing,  with  reticulated  leaves,  and  bisexual  or  polygamous  fiowera,  a  6-parted 
perianth,  six  stamens,  a  free  S-celled  ovary,  with  celts  one  or  many  seeded,  three  stig-l 
tnaH,  aad  a  roundish  berry.  Tbere  are  about  120  known  species,  mostly  of  the  genus 
tmilax,  scattered  over  the  globe,  but  most  numerous  in  the  temperate  and  tropical  parts 
of  Asia  and  America,  llie  root  stocks  (rMzomei)  of  manv  species  yield  BarsaparllU 
(q.v.).  But  some  species  have  fleshy  tubers,  particular! ywiiioj^  CAijio.anattve  of  China 
and  Japan,  the  tubers  of  which  are  very  larcre  and  nutritious  and  used  fur  food.  SmiltLc 
pieudo-China,  an  American  species,  has  similar  tubers. — The  roots  of  Hoxlntrgkia  nridi- 
flora,  after  being  boiled  and  soaked  in  lime-water  to  remove  their  acridity,  arepreserred 
in  syrup  as  an  article  of  food  in  the  Eastern  peninsulaand  Malayan  Islands.  The  Stems 
of  this  plant  are  sometimes  100  fathoms  long.     See  Smilax. 

»*TT*'''  A  kind  of  endogenous  and  sometimes  prickly  plants  that  climb  by  ten- 
drils. It  Is  found  In  warm  cUmales,  and  several  species  are  found  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  United  Btatee,  among  them  the  greenbriar  or  catbriar  (tmilax  Totundifolia),  which  is 
found  from  Canada  to  the  Southern  states,  spreading  over  shrubs  and  trees,  lis  slems 
extending  sometimes  to  a  length  of  40  feet.  It  is  a  favorite  decoration  for  houses  coni- 
bined  with  various  dowers.    See  SuilacejG. 

BKILEB,  Sahuel,  b.  Scotland,  1812  ;  educated  as  a  physician,  but  practiced  a  short 
time  only.  He  was  editor  of  the  Leeds  Tinu*  ;  in  1843  became  connectol  with  railway 
management,  and  continued  in  this  until  1860.  He  has  written  many  biographical  and 
didactic  books,  such  as  the  Life  of  Otorge  BUph^nmm  (1868) ;  S^-EOp  (I860),  which 
attained  a  large  circulation  i  and  Duly  (\9^).  His  works  are  prized  for  practical  moral 
and  social  lessons. 

BKnjJX,  Gbobse  H.,  b.  New  York,  1840;  son  of  James,  the  landscape  enmver; 
studied  painting  with  James  M,  Hart;  opened  a  studio  in  1862;  exhibited  for  the  first 
time,  1864.  His  "  Sunny  Brook  Farm  "  brought  him  into  notice,  and  be  became  an 
academician  of  the  National  Academy  of  Design  In  1882.  His  favorite  subjiects  are 
scenes  from  the  Adirondacks  and  White  Uountain  vlewe. 

BKILLIB,  Jakes  D.,  b.  New  York,  1833;  employed  by  the  American  bank-note  com- 

Kny  as  engraver  until  he  went  to  Elurope  In  1862  to  study  painting.  Be  became  a  mem- 
r  of  the  National  Academy  In  1866,  having  been  associated  with  his  brother  George 
H.  for  the  year  prevlooa.  One  of  his  most  attractive  pictures  Is  "  Aoiable  Lake,"  m 
the  Adirondacks.     He  Illustrated  Bryant's  poem,  Ameng  the  Tna,  with  22  plates. 

BTltyK  Sm  KonsBT,  1780-1867;  b.  England;  began  to  practice  his  profession  as 
an  architect  In  London  in  1806.  Among  his  works  in  the  classic  style  are  the  College  of 
Fhyslciana,  the  Poat-OfHce,  the  Mint,  and  the  British  museum;  In  the  Gothic  style,  the 
extension  of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  York  minster.  He  published 
Sptdmttu  of  ContitteiUai  Ardnteetun  (1806). 

mBXZ,  SVDNEY,  b.  England  in  1700;  brother  of  Sir  Robert,  and  himself  an  archi- 
tect. His  most  Important  works  are  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Cnlversity  club,  Fsll 
Hall  front,  restorations  In  the  Temple  chtu^^h,  1842,  Peel's  porimlC  gallery  at  Drayton 
mnnoT,  the  Carlton  club,  and  (In  connection  with  Mr.  Panlzil,  the  librarian)  the  great 
British  Hnaeum  readluK-room,  of  which  the  dome  has  a  diameter  but  two  ft.  less  than 
tbat  of  the  Roman  Pantheon.     He  d.  1877. 

BMITU,  SCO,  inn.  Kansas,  adjoining  Nebraska;  drained  by  Solomon  river  and  several 
creeks ;  pop.  '00, 16,613,  chiefly  of  American  birthi  The  surface,  a  rolling  prairie,  affords 
excellent  pasture  land;  wheat,  corn,  and  oats  are  staples.  Area,  OOO  aq.  m.  Co.  seat, 
Smith  Centre. 

nUTU,  a  CO.  in  central  Mississippi,  drained  by  Strong  and  Leaf  rivers;  SSO  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00,  10,635.  The  surface  is  nearly  level,  with  large  forests  of  oak,  pine,  magnolia, 
*nd  other  trees;  the  soil  Is  poor  and  sandy.  The  main  productions  are  cotton,  rice, 
Indian  com,  sweet  potatoes,  and  wool.  Sheep  and  swine  are  raised  in  large  nuAibers. 
Co.  seat,  BaJelgh. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  a.  Tennessee,  Intersected  by  Cumberland  river  and  Caney  fork;  868 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  18,404.     Co.  seat,  Carthage. 

SMITH,  a  CO.  in  n.e.  Texas;  drained  by  the  Sabine  river,  its  n.  boundary,  and  by  the 
Necheq  and  Angelina;  area,  99)  aq.  m.     Pop.  '90,  28,324.     Co.  seat,  Tyler. 

BKiiu,  AnAX,  the  founder  of  political  economy  as  a  separate  branch  of  human 
kiiowl«dge,  was  b.  in  the  town  of  Kirkcaldy,  In  Fifeshire,  on  June  6,  1723.  His 
funlly  belonged  to  the  respectabl«  middle  dasa  of  Scotch  lite;  his  father  was  comp- 
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Iroller  of  the  cuitoms  of  ihe  port  of  KiAcaldv,  and  hia  mother,  Margaret  Doudu.  was 
the  daughter  of  a  snutll  Fifeahire  laird.  Uia  faiher  died  a  abort  tinie  before  his  hinii, 
and  he  was  the  object  of  Ihe  care  and  solicitude  of  a  widowed  mother,  to  whom  he  wa* 
closely  attached,  aiid  who  louK  lived  to  be  proud  of  his  attain m en ta.  When  be  was  na 
more  than  throe  years  old,  the  poor  womaa  got  a  gad  fright,  from  a  calamity  hardly 
knowu  at  the  present  day— the  child  was  stolen  by  gypsies;  but  he  was  tracked  and 
recovered  by  his  uaclo  as  tliey  were  seeking  a  hiding-pface  in  the  neighboring  wood  of 
IfiShe.  This  was  tlie  only  adventurt  in  his  quiet  life.  Aflor  getting  the  usual  bureh- 
school  education  in  Kirkcaldy,  he  was  sent,  in  1737,  to  the  univewity  of  Glasgow.  Ha 
there  secured  an  exhibition  on  the  Snell  foundation,  which  took  him  to  Balliol  college. 
Oxford.  He  studied  there  for  seven  yeara,  and  left  ttadilionB  as  of  a  man  of  large  ac- 
quirements and  peculiar  independence  of  thought.  It  is  said  that  he  was  inteniii-d  for 
the  English  churoh,  but  if  ho,  liis  own  convictions  crossed  the  designs  of  his  friends.  He 
returned. to  Kirkcaldy,  and  lived  for  a  while  witli  Lis  mother  there  in  undisturbed  seclu- 
aioa  and  study.  It  was  said  to  i>e  his  practice  to  atand  ruminaling,  with  his  back  to  the 
Are,  and  bis  head  leaning  against  the  cliimuey -piece— and  over  an  old  fireplace  in  Kirk- 
caldy it  used  to  be  shown  how  be  bad  thus  worn  a  piece  off  the  paint.  In  17M  he  came 
lo  Edinburgh,  where  silently  and  uuoBlentatioualy  he  became  one  of  the  brilliant  lillle 
circle  of  men  of  letters  who  were  then  rising  to  importance.  In  1701  he  got  the  chair  of 
logic  in  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  tins  was  changed  a  year  afterward  for  that  of 
moral  philosophy.  In  1759  appeared  his  Theory  of  M(rral  ScntintenU ;  celebralcd  for  its 
reference  of  the  mental  emotions  lo  Uie  one  source  of  sympaUiy.  The  Distertalion  on 
Vie  Origin  of  Languagii  was  published  along  with  the  later  editions  of  this  book.  Both 
had  a  great  reputation  in  Iheir  day,  and  ailboiigh  they  are  now  among  obscure  books  in 
comparison  with  that  other  hy  which  the  author's  name  is  remembered,  the  position  they 
held  with  respectable  thinkers  gave  a  bearing  to  his  doclrineson  political  economy  which 
they  would  hardly  have  olheruise  obUined.  In  1762  Ihe  university  of  Glasgow  gave 
him  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws.  In  the  following  year  he  undertook  a  task,  which 
might  at  first  seem  veij  uncongenial  to  a  mind  like  hm,  given  to  retired  study  and  inde- 
pendent thought  and  action,  lie  became  "governor"  or  traveling  tutor  lo  the  young 
duke  of  Buccleuch,  He  was  then  sedulously  collecting  materials  for  his  great  work,  and 
no  doubt  Ihc  iaduoement  to  accept  of  the  office  was  tlie  opportunity  it  gave  him  for  tra- 
veling and  seeing  for  himself.  lie  had  the  opportunity  of  hemg  nearly  a  year  in  Paris. 
and  of  miiing  in  the  circle  of  renowned  wits  and  philosophers  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XV, 
In  1766  his  function  came  to  an  end,  and  he  returned  to  Kirkcaldy  to  live  in  the  old 
house  with  his  mother.  The  ye^r  1776  was  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  well  aa 
that  of  the  Kirkcaldy  recluse,  in  the  appearance  of  the  Inq^iiry  into  the  Salitra  and 
Caiuet  t^  the  Wealth  of  XatioTU.  If  there  was  any  living  man  to  whose  works  he  was 
Indebted  for  the  leading  principles  of  this  book,  it  was  David  Hume,  and  it  was  from 
him.  as  best  uuderstandmg  the  fullness  and  completeness  of  the  exposition,  that  it  had  iu 
first  emphatic  welcome.  Ha  wrote  immediately  on  receiving  it;  "  EuaK  Belle. — Dkar 
Mn.  Smith— I  am  much  pleased  with  your  performance;  and  the  perusal  of  it  has  taken  me 
from  a  stato  of  great  anxiety.  It  was  a  work  of  so  much  expectation  byyourself,  by  your 
friends,  and  by  the  public,  that  I  trembled  for  its  appearance,  but  am  now  much  relieved. 
Not  but  that  toe  reading  of  it  necessarily  requires  so  much  attention,  and  the  public  is 
disposed  to  give  so  little,  that  I  shall  still  doubt,  for  some  time,  of  its  being  at  first 
veiy  popular.  But  it  has  depth,  and  Rolidlty,  and  acuteneas,  and  is  so  much  illuBtrated 
by  curious  facts,  that  it  must  at  last  lake  the  public  attention,"  This  was  not  destined 
to  be  exsctlv  the  literary  history  of  this  ^reat  work.  Ita  startling  doctrines,  fine  clear 
style,  aiid  abundant  illustration  from  curious  facts  took  at  first;  but  counteracting  in- 
fluences arose  when  people  saw  how  far  the  new  doctrines  went  in  playing  havoc  with 
old  prejudices.  The  French  revolution  set  the  minds  of  the  English  bigoted  against 
everything  that  breathed  of  innovation.  It  was  known  that  the  yotinger  Pitt  partici- 
pated at  first  in  Smith's  free-trade  notions,  but  he  bad  afterward,  whether  from  penniuient 
connection  or  temporaij  policy,  to  put  liimself  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  enemies  of 
innovation.  It  was  not  until  long  after  the  terrors  of  that  epoch  and  the  nervous  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  war  bad  passed  over,  that  Smith's  work  had  an  opportunity  to  revolutionize 
the  public  mind  on  matters  of  trtide  and  finance.  It  came  up,  as  it  were,  the  leader  of  a 
great  lilerarj-  host,  for  expounders  had  crowded  in  numbers  round  The  Wealth  of  Aatiarit 
as  the  text-book  of  sound  economy.  Of  a  book  so  well  known  and  so  much  read  it  is 
needless  to  speak.  The  only  reproach  brought  against  it  Is  that  it  is  not  systematic  in 
its  form,  and  that  its  nomenclature  is  not  exact.  But  its  author  was  not  arranging  the 
results  of  established  knowledge— he  was  rather  pulling  down  existing  stmclures,  com- 
pounded of  ignorance  and  p.ejudice.  Nor,  indeed,  have  those  who  have  allempted  lo 
make  an  exact  science  out  of  political  economy  practically  vindicated  the  reproach  they 
tiave  cast  on  him  of  being  unmethodical.  Whatever  we  may  yet  come  to,  very  few  por- 
tions indeed  of  political  economy  admit  of  being  treated  as  exact  science.  It  is  too  closely 
connected  with  human  nassions  and  energies,  and  consequently  with  special  resulU  and 
enangea,  to  be  so  treated;  and  the  best  books  on  the  subject  are  still  characlcrtzed  bv  the 
discursiveness  and  mixed  philosophy  and  fact  of  the  WeatiA  of  Nationi.  In  1778,  ranith 
was  made  a  commissioner  of  customs.  The  only  effect  of  this  was  to  bring  him  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  increase  his  means  for  indulging  in  his  favorite  weakness,  the  collection  of  ■ 
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fine  library;  for  he  was,  as  be  called  himself,  a  "  bean  la  his  books. "  In  IIW  be  suf- 
fered that  afSictlOD  wlUcb  was  Bnrc  to  come  if  be  lived  locr  enough  for  it— the  loss  at 
hia  worthy  mother.    He  followed  her  six  Tears  afterward,  Ofing  in  Julj,  1790.    - 

miTH,  A  i.HRKT,  1S1&-40  ;  b.  England ;  a  surgeon,  who  Milled  in  London  in  18U, 
and  became  a  regular  writer  for  the  press,  including  Benlim"!  Muceiiang  and  PanA 
He  ascended  Hont  Btanc  in  1851,  and  his  "  entertainmentB  on  that  subject  were  suc- 
cessful for  some  years.  He  also  went  to  China,  and  on  his  return  gave  a  Chinese  "  en- 
tertainment."    His  Story  of  Moat  Bianc  appeared  In  1893;  Zb  China  and  Back,  in  1859. 

BKITH,  Alsxabdsk.  poet,  waa  b.  at  Kilmarnock,  Id  Ayrshire,  Dec.  81, 1B80;  received, 
as  a  lioy,  a  fair  Snglish  education,  and  passed  from  school  into  a  Glasgow  wsrehouse  as 
a  pattern  designer.  Wliile  followiog  this  occupation,  he  began  to  write  poetry.  His 
flrst  volume  entitled  the  Hft  Drama,  was  published  in  18S8,  and  created  aometUng  like 
a  furore  in  literary  circles.  A  reaction,  however,  followed,  and  the  author  had  scarcely 
found  himself  famous  wheu  ha  began  to  be  abused.  The  faults  of  h!a  book  were  obvious 
enough;  every  paee  contained  evidence  of  immaturity,  and  its  natural  result,  extrava- 
gance ;  while  a  rather  narrow  reading  having  made  him  passiuoalely  attached  to  a  few 
modern  poets,  as  Keata  aod  Tennvson,  llieir  peculiar  turns  of  expression  reappeared  in 
hia  verse,  and  gave  color  to  Uie  charge  of  plagiarism,  which  was  pushed  to  an  absurd 
length.  But  impartial  critics  were  not  slow  to  perceive  a  ricliness  and  originality  of 
imagery  that  mora  than  atoned  for  alt  defects  of  taste  and  knowledge.  In  1854,  Smith 
was  appointed  secretary  to  the  university  ot  Edinburgh;  andin  the  following  year,  along 
with  ^dney  Dobell  (q. v.),  produced  a  volume  of  SanrieU  on  theWar.  He  afterward 
wrote  Oily  Poena  (1837),  Edwin  ofDeira  (18S11  and  several  prose  works,  as  Dreamlhorp 
(18«3),  A  Summer  in  Skge  (1865).  and  Alfred  Hagare»  EmuKhdd  (186(1).  Smith  was  per- 
haps not  less  distinguished  as  a  writer  in  prose  than  In  verse,  bis  prose  style  being 
marked  by  picturesqueness,  polish,  and  originality.     He  died  in  1867. 

EHUH,  Ahd&ew  Jackson,  b,  Peun.,  1816;  graduated  at  West  Point.  Before  ths 
war  of  the  secession  he  served  on  the  frontier  agamst  hostile  Indians;  col.  3d  California 
cavalry,  1861;  hrig.gen.  vols.,  1862.  He  wascluef  of  cavalry  in  Missouri  and  Hlssissippi, 
In  tbe  army  of  the  Tennessee,  and  in  (be  Yazoo  expedittoa ;  and  was  at  Chickaaaw  Bluffs, 
tlie  capture  of  Jackson,  and  the  capture  of  Mobile.  He  was  mustered  out  of  the  vol- 
unteer service  in  1866,  and  retired  from  the  regular  army,  18W.  For  gallantry  in  Mis- 
sissippi and  Tennessee,  brevctted  col.,  brig.-gen.,  and  niaj.-gen.  Jan  22,  188B,  he  was 
reappointed  colonel  of  cavalry,  and  simultaneously  placed  on  the  retired  list. 

SUTSiAaA  Dodge,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1804-77;  b.  Mass.;  BToduated  at  Dartmouth  coUem 
in  1S30.  andatAndovertheol.  seminary  in  1S34;  pastor  of  Fourteenth  streMPres.  church. 
Hew  York.  1834-63;  became  president  of  Dartmouth  college  in  1868;  resigned  in  1877, 
»nd  died  in  Hanover  the  same  year.  He  published  LttXen  to  a  Young  StudeTU;  Impor- 
I  of  a  CAriltian  Minittry;  Tha  Puritan  CAureh'i  SlevianUhip,  and  other  s 


During  his  pastorale  In  New  York  he  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  successful 
ministers  of^his  denomination  in  that  city;  and  bis  presidency  of  Dartmouth  was  notable 
for  tlwgood  workdone  in  the  college  and  its  associated  schools,  and  for  the  large  amounts 
of  money  secured  for  it  through  pres.  Smith's  influence. 

8HITH,  AzABUA,  1817-fil  ;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1837;  studied 
medicine:  studied  thcolocy  at  New  Haven  in  1830,  and  took  medical  degree;  sailed  1842 
as  a  missionary  of  the  American  board  for  the  Levant;  traveled  extensively  in  Asia 
Minor;  settled  in  Aintnb  in  1848.  lie  contributed  papers  on  meteorology  and  Syrian 
antiquities  for  Siiliman's  Journal  of  Seienet. 

BMnu,  Berjakin  BoewonTH,  b.  R.  I,,  1TS4;  atudiedat  Brown  university;  ordained, 
1818;  consecrated  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  diocese  of  Kcntucicy,  l683,  Hewa* 
the  editor  of  tlie  Epiteopal  Begitttr,  of  Vermont,  1837,  of  the  S^iitiopru  BeeonUr,  Phila- 
delphia, ISiB.  lie  was  the  senior  bishop  of  bis  church  at  the  time  of  his  death  In 
1884. 

SMITH,  BucKiHOHAif,  1810-71  ;  b.  Go.;  graduated  at  Harvard  law  school  1886; 
practiced  for  a  time  in  Maine,  but  in  1860  was  made  tihargS  if  affaire*  in  Mexico.  From 
1863  to  1869  he  was  secret^  of  the  Madrid  legation.  He  published  several  books  aod 
papers  on -the  conquest  of  Florida,  De  Soto's  discoveries,  and  kindred  topics. 

OatH,  Chabiab  PEBacsoN,  lBOT-62  ;  b.  Penn,;  graduated  at  West  Point  andserved 
with  distinction  through  the  Mexican  war.  During  the  war  of  the  secesaion  he  was  in 
the  federal  army,  in  which  he  rose  to  he  maj.gen.  He  was  for  some  time  commander  of 
the  federal  forces  in  Kentucky,  aod  led  the  decisive  charge  at  fort  Donelson. 

■KITE,  Daitiel,  about  1740-1818  ;  b.  Va.;  oneof  the  first  settlers  of  Tennessee,  and 
a  revolutionary  patriot.  After  the  war  he  held  several  local  ofliccs,  was  member  of  the 
Tennessee  constitutional  convention,  and  U.  S.  senator.  1793-M  and  IHOO-flB.  In  ITSS 
be  published  the  first  map  ot  the  state. 

SltlTH  EDMmrD  KiRBT,  b.  Fla,,  1834;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1846;  served  with 
distinction  in  the  Mexican  war  and  afterward  taught  at  the  academy.  He  resigned  in 
1861  with  nuk  of  major,  and  entered  the  confederate  army,  serving  as  brig.^en.  under 
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JobDSOD,  and  heading  tbe  fresh  troops  which  decided  the  bftttle  of  Bull  Run.  In  186i 
be  WAS  mftde  lleut.-gen.  In  18^  he  wag  vlth  the  MiulaslppI  army,  &nd  •tuTendered  lo 
(ien.  Oanbj  in  1369.  He  became  profeawr  of  mathematics  In  the  university  of  the  South 
at  Sewanee,  Tenn.,  where  he  died,  March,  1893. 

aWTH,  Ed VABS  P. ,  1837-78 ;  b.  Conn. ;  educated  at  Dartmouth  and  Tale  cotlegei 
and  tbe  theolc^cal  aeminarr  of  New  Haven;  pastor  for  sereral  years  of  tbe  Congre^- 
tinoai  church  at  Pepperell,  Mass. ;  was  field-sec  re  Ury  of  tbe  U.  B.  Chrisil&n  commission 
during  tbe  fleceadon ;  after  the  war  general  agent  for  the  Americunniiseiouary  association 
in  tbe  BOuthern  BtaUts;  appointed  U.  S.  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs,  1UT8;  went  to 
Africa  1876,  to  visit  the  missions  of  the  American  miasionaiy  association;  reached  the 
river  Oambla,  where  be  died.  He  published /n«»dffn(«^M«  Umitd  SlaSea  ChrMaaCoin- 
mimon.     He  had  excellent  administrative  ability,  and  earnest  Ciiristian  philantliropj. 

SKXZH,  Eli,  d.d.,  1801-671  b.  Conn.;  graduated  Yale  college  1821;  left  Andover 
theol.  seminary  1826,  and  went  as  a  mlaaionary  of  tbe  American  board  to  Turkey;  made 
a  niiiujloiiary  tour,  1839,  through  Greece ;  again  through  Armeoia  aod  Georgia  to  Persia, 
wiiich  opened  the  way  for  a  mission  to  tbe  Nesloiiaua;  made  with  Dr.  Robiuson,  1S37, 
a  lour  iu  Eeypt  and  Palestine,  ably  aiding  bis  researcbea  in  Biblical  geography.  A  good 
classical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  he  acquired  also  Preach,  Italian,  German,  andTurtcishiand 
Arabic  was  lo  him  a  second  vernacular.  He  prosecuted  with  zeal  evei^  collateral  study 
in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  what  he  considered  his  great  work,  a  faithful  transUlion 
into  Arabic  of  the  word  of  God.  Ho  drew  for  himself  after  careful  study  of  the  art, 
with  utmost  accuracy,  models  of  type,  and  HUpeiinleaded  the  cuttiog,  casting,  and  per- 
fecting of  the  fonts.    An  account  of  his  tours  was  publislied  in  two  vols. 

BIEITH,  Elizabeth  Oakes  (Princx),  b.  1806,  Cnmberland,  He.;  descendant  of  gov. 
Prince  of  tbe  Plymouth  colony  and  pres,  Urlan  Oakce  of  Harvard  university;  removed 
in  infancy  to  Portland,  Me. ;  married  Seba  Smith,  an  editor,  while  quite  young,  and 
wrote  prose  and  verse,  and  assisted  her  husband  in  his  profession.  In  1839,  meeting 
with  flnanclal  reverses,  sbe  adopted  literature  as  a  means  of  subsistence,  and  settled  in 
New  York  In  1342,  contributing  to  the  magazines  and  reviews,  correapondlng  for  papers, 
wilting  stories,  plays,  and  lectures.  She  removed  to  North  Carolina,  1S76.  She  pub- 
lished li-oiaa*  and  htr  Needt,  ISGl.     She  died,  1893. 

SMITH,  Francih  Hopkinsoh,  an  American  landscape  punter  and  author,  bom  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Oct.  23,  1S38.     He  is  by  profession  an  engineer,  and  has  built  many 

Eubllc  works,  under  contract  with  the  United  States,  among  others,  the  Race  Rock  light' 
ouse,  off  the  harbor  of  New  London  (1871-77),  and  the  Block  Island  breakwater  (1879). 
As  a  painter  be  is  self-taught,  and  won  a  wide  reputation  for  his  effective  work  in  water- 
colors  and  charcoal.  Among  his  best  known  water-col6rs  are,  "  In  the  darkling  Wood  " 
(1876);  "Peggoty  on  tbe  Harlem"  (1881);  "Under  the  Tower,  Brooklyn  Bridge"  {1888); 
and  "A  Januacr  Thaw  "  (1887).  His  waler-cojors  of  Venetian  scenes  have  also  been 
much  admired  for  their  tree  and  clever  treatment.  He  Is  also  well-lcuown  as  a  book  and 
magazine  Illustrator,  and  as  the  author  of  Iftll-vxim  Soadt  (\88»);  Old  Linr-i  in  ntw  fliitt 
nnd  Whilt  (18,S0) ;  A  Book  of  Ou  TUt  aub  (1887) ;  Tom  Orogan  (1806) ;  Oondoln  Daf,a  (1S9TI. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  American  water-color  society,  ana  was  Its  treasurer  during; 
1870-78. 

SKUH,  Gborgb,  1840-78  i  b.  England ;  In  18«6,  while  examining  the  Assyrian  paper 
easts  la  the  British  museum,  discovered  an  inscription  of  Shalmanescr  II.  concerning  Uie 
war  against  Hazael ;  In  1867  aided  in  preparing  a  volume  of  cuneiform  inscriptions,  and 
from  that_  time  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  them.  Among  his  earlier  discoveries 
are:  a  notice  of  an  eclipse,  768  a.c. ;  of  seveml  kines  of  Israel;  of  conquest  of  Bubj-lonia, 
2280  B.C.;  of  Chaldean  account  of  the  deluge;  m  1871  published  a  work  giving  lbs 
lexis,  transcriptions,  and  translations  of  documents  pertaining  to  Asshur-bani-pal  (Sai 
danapalus).  In  1873-74  he  went  twice  to  Nineveh,  obtwnlng  8,000  inscriptions  and 
many  other  important  acquisitions;  in  1876  went  ^aiu  to  the  east  and  died  while  explor- 
ing the  Euphrates  valley.     In  knowledge  of  Assyrian  texts  he  was  unequaled. 

SMTH,  Oerrit  17U7-1874;  b.  N.  Y.;  graduated  at  Hamilton  college  in  18ia 
Being  heir  lo  one  of  the  largest  properties  in  the  country,  his  time  was  occupied  chiefly 
in  Its  cnro;  but  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1858,  and  practiced  to  some  eitenl.  He 
WAS  prominent  in  benevolent  undertakings,  and  associated  himself  with  organizations 
such  as  the  American  colonization  society  and  tbe  American  anti-slavory  society  from 
nn  early  period.  Ilia  personal  liberality  was  great,  and  he  divided  more'  than  3)0,000 
acres  of  Inncl  in  free  gifts,  partly  amooK  public  institutions,  but  also  largely  in  small 
parcels  of  about  50  acres  among  poor  persons,  black  and  white.  He  also  gave  large 
sums  in  aid  of  emancipatioJi.  He  wiia  a  member  of  congress  in  1852,  and  there  and 
everywhere  gave  tbe  freest  vent  to  his  pronounced  opinions  in  favor  of  libertv  of  speedi. 


, _.  ,     _._  , i  Berkshire  physician,  was  b.  at  Beading  In  1823. 

He  received  bla  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford.  In  1847  he  was  elected  fellow  of  I'ni- 
versity  colleae,  where  he  officiated  for  a  time  as  tutor.  In  the  same  year  lie  was  called 
lo  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  ministry  of  tbe  day  availed  themselves  of  Mr.  Smith's 
services  In  carrying  out  their  plans  of  university  reform.     He  was  nominated  aseislani- 


secretary  to  the  firat,  and  secretary  to  the  aecond  Oxford  commlaBton,  by  which  the 
somewhat  antiquated  Btalutee  of-the  unlverBlty  were  reconstruccei],  aod  the  rich  endow- 
ments of  tlie  collegeB  opened  to  public  competition.  Mr.  Smith  was  also  a  member  of 
the  popular  education  commission  appointed  In  June,  1868.  Ue  held  tlie  chair  of  mod- 
em hfstory  in  Oxford,  1858-66.  ■  In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  English  and  con- 
»Ii  tut  I  onal  history  in  Cornell  university,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  He  has  lately  resided  In  Canada. 
Goldwin  Smith  has  long  tieen  known  as  a  publicist  of  the  highest  class,  and  bas  com- 
pletely identified  himaelf  with  the  more  advanced  school  or  reformers.'  During  the 
American  war  lie  was  an  earnest  defender  of  federal  Interests,  and  combated  with  snc- 
ce4s  in  the  Daily  jV«un  and  elsewhere,  the  singular  theories  of  the  rights  of  slavery 
anil  the  duties  of  neutrals,  which  were  then  somewhat  fashionable.  He  was  also  active 
lit  denouncingthe  Jamaica  massacres,  and  in  advocating  an  extended  measure  of  reform, 
Mr.  Smith's  writings  are  characterized  by  great  extent  and  accuracy  of  Infonnatlon,  by 
a  style  singularly  vigorous  and  condensed,  and  by  great  powers  of  sarcasm.  Among  hia 
principal  publications  may  be  enumerated:  Irith  HiMory  and  Iriah  CKaracUr ;  Ltcliiretoti 
Modtnt  BitUrryjWUK  a  Stippltmcntary  Leciurt  im  the  Daclrine  of  Historical  Prngretn;  The  Em' 
I'ire,  a  reprint  from  the  OojZy  Newt  of  1863-63;  England  and  America,  a  lecture  delivered 
before  the  Boston  fraternity,  and  reprinted  from  tlie  Atlantic  MonlMy ;  several  pamphleta 
on  the  American  question;  contributions  to  Oxford  essays;  A  S/toH  Hiatory  of  England; 
etc.  He  wrote  also  Conduct  of  England  to  Irelawl  {1882);  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Qaaliim 
(1800);  Biitory  of  the  United  Staiee  {ISOU);  Bay  Ltava;  Traiulatiimt  from.  Hit  Latin  Podtf 

^peeinuM  <f  Qruk  Tragedy;  and  Sexiye  on  Qucjfunu  of  At  day  (1684). 

BMIT^  Gbben  Clat,  b.  Ey.,  18SS  ;  educated  at  Tranajlvanta  university.  He  waa 
a  volunteer  in  the  Mexican  war,  practiced  law  io  Kentucky,  of  whose  leglslalure  he  waa 
a  member,  served  In  the  federal  army,  1861-83,  and  roee  to  he  hrig.-gea.  He  waa  after- 
ward member  of  congress  and  governor  of  Hontaua.     He  died  June  29,  1895. 

nOTH,  Hksst  Boystos,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1816-78;  b.  Me. :  graduated  at  Bowdoln  col- 
lege in  18S4;  was  tutor  In  Qreek  and  librarian  1886-87  and  1840-41;  studied  theology  at 
Bangpr  and  Andover,  Halle,  and  Berlin.  In  .Germany  he  was  honored  by  theologiana 
for  his  learning.  In  iS43  he  became  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church,  West  Amea- 
buij.  Mass.,  filling  also  for  two  years  in  connection  with  his  pastoral  duties  the  chair  of 
Hebrew  In  Andpver  seminary;  was  professor  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy  at 
Amherst  college,  1847-(!SD;  of  church  history  in  Union  seminary,  18S0-5S;  and  of  system- 
altc  theolo^,  1855-78,  when  enfeebled  by  unremitting  toil  he  rcijred  from  the  chair 
ihou^ retained  as  emeritus  professor  of  apologetics  until  hia  death.  His  publicaliona 
are:  llu  SelatioTU  of  FaiQi  and  Philotophy;  Aaiure  and  Worth  of  the  Science  of  Churek 
HiHory;  Problem  of  the  Philoaop/iy  of  Eiitory;  The  lUformed  Churehe*  of  Europe  and 
America  in  Relation  (o  Qentrai  CkurA  Hittory;  The  Idea  of  ChriiHan  Theology  at  a  Sj/^- 
tern;  Hietory  of  the  Church  of  ChritI;  Chronological  Tablet,    He  edited  for  many  years 

The  American  'i  htologieal  Beviev!,  and  contribuied  lar^ly  to  the  BtbHoOuca  Sacra  and 
other  reviews.  He  had  brilliant  scholarship,  a  feiria  and  deeply  spiritual  nature,  a 
gentle  and  winning  dlGposition;  and  especially  in  church  history  nis  work  has  enduring 

UITE,  Hoxx,  was  bom  In  North  Carolina  In  IBSfi,  receiving  there  his  early  educa- 
tioD.  Id  1S76  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Atlanta,  Qa.,  where  he  began  the  practice  <tf 
law  with  much  success.  He  became  part  proprietor  of  the  Atlanta  Journal,  and  in  1898 
was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education.  In  1898,  he  waa  appointed  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  by  President  Cleveland. 

■KT^  Isaac.  1736-1807  ;  b.  N.  J. :  graduated  at  Princeton,  1765 ;  was  tutor  there  : 
studied  medicine;  col.  of  a  regiment,  1776,  in  the  patriot  army,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  patriotism  throughout  the  war.  At  lis  close  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the 
supreme  court  of  New  JerseT,  holding  the  office  18  years.  He  was  a  member  of  con- 
gress, 1705-97;  treated  with  the  Seneca  Indians  as  U.S.  commissioner  under  Prea.  Wash- 
ington, 1797;  president  of  the  bank  of  Trenton,  1807. 

BKITH,  Ibrazl,  1759-1810 ;  b.  Conn. ;  educated  at  Tale  college,  and  settled  in  Vei- 
moQt,  where  he  was  elecled  to  the  legislature.  He  was  a  member  of  congress.  1791-97 
and  1801-3;  chief-Justice  ot  the  state  supreme  court  in  1707,  and  U.  B.  senator,  1803-7. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  tnat  adopted  the  federal  constitution,  and  waa 
active  in  securing  the  admission  of  Vermont  as  a  slate. 

SKITH,  James,  1787-1813  ;  b.  Penn. ;  captured  and  adopted  by  the  Indians  in  1750, 
but  afterward  escaped.  He  was  a  licul.  in  Bouquet's  expedition  in  1764;  a  col.  in  tb« 
revolutionary  war,  and  afterward  a  member  of  the  Kentucky  legislature.  He  wroto 
Bemarkable  beeurreneea  in  the  Life  and  TrareU  of  Col.  Jamet  Smith  (1799). 

BKTH.  James  and  Horace,  authors  of  The  Efjecfed  Addreuet,  were  sons  of  an 
eminent  London  solicitor.  James  was  b.  Feb.  10.  1775,  d.  Dec.  24,  1689;  Horace  wag 
b.  Dec.  31,  1779,  d.  July  12,  1849.  James  followed  his  father's  profession,  and  suc- 
ceeded him  as  solicitor  lo  the  board  of  ordnance;  Horace  adopted  the  profession  of  a 
Stock-broker,  and  realized  a  handsome  fortune,  on  which  he  retired  wltli  bis  family  to 
Brighton.  Both  were  popular  and  accomplished  men — James  remarkable  for  his  cod- 
▼ersational  powers  and  eavetv.  and  Horace  (the  wealthier  of  tbe  two)  distinzuishcd  for 
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opening  of  the  new  Drcry  Lane  Uieat«r  in  OcL  1S13,  the  committee  of  niAiiagemeDl 
saTerliwkl  for  an  address  lo  be  xpoken  on  the  occasion,  lud  Itie  brothers  Smith  aaoplcd 
a  suggestiou  made  to  .tliem,  that  tliey  should  write  a  seriea  of  supposed  "  Rejecled 
AddresBes."  They  accomplished  their  task  in  tlie  course  of  a  few  weeks— James  fur- 
nishing imitations  of  Wordswortli,  SoutUey,  Coleridge,  Cruhbe,  Cobbelt,  etc.;  while 
Horace  contributed  imitations  of  Scott,  Byrou  (all  but  the  first  stanza),  Monk,  Lewis, 
Moore,  and  others.  In  point  of  talent,  the  authors  were  atwut  equally  malelied;  foi 
thougli  James  had  the  greater  numberof  successful  imitations,  the  one  by  Horace  of  Scolt,  is 
the  most  felicitous  of  the  whole.  It  is  a  curious  fact  in  literary  history  lliat  a  work  so 
exceedingly  popular  should  have  had  great  difficulty  in  finding  a  publisher;  and  that 
the  copyright,  which  had  hecn  originally  offereti  to  Slurray  for  £20,  and  refused,  was 
purchas'ed  by  him  io  1819.  after  the  book  had  run  through  16  editions,  for  £131.  The 
authors  received  above  £1000  from  the  sale  of  tiie  work.  James  was  afterward  an 
occasional  contributor  lo  the  iieriodical  literature  of  the  day,  and  author  of  the  humor- 
ous theatrical  entertainments  of  Charles  Mathews  (for  which  he  receiTed  £1000).  Horace 
Smith  wrote  seveml  novels — Brambklye  Uoaae,  Tor  Sill,  etc. 

SKIIH,  Jbrkmiah.  LL.D.,  1T6»-1S42  ;  b.  Peterborough,  N.  IT. ;  graduate  of  Rut- 
gers college,  1790;  distinguished  aealawver  and  a  scholar;  member  of  congress,  1T61-Q7. 
He  was  governor  of  New  Hampshire,  18(39-10,  chief-juatice  of  the  superior  court  for  scv. 
eral  years,  and  intimate  friend  of  Daniel  Webster.  He  publiahed  Sktteh  of  the  ChararUr 
ofjud'je  Caleb  Elli». 

SKITH,  John,  1,')78-1632.  b.  at  Willoughby,  Lincolnshire,  England.  Ho  waa  left 
AQ  orphan  at  an  early  age,  and  his  guardians  permitted  him  to  indulge  the  roving  spirit 
which  distinguished  him.  At  llie  age  of  fifteen  he  accompanied  the  sons  of  an  English 
noblevuiin  on  a  (our  of  the  continent  as  a  page.  But  he  soon  left  them  and  enlisted 
undi-r  ilie  Protestant  banner  in  France.  lie  served  as  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  different 
lands,  and.  according  to  llie  memoirs  which  he  published  of  his  life,  met  with  a  series 
of  wonderful  and  romantic  adventures.  The  coloring  of  romance,  however.  Willi 
which  the  namtlive  is  Imbued  is  too  vivid  Co  appear  entirely  trustworthy,  and  conlm- 
dlctlons  have  been  discovered  in  some  of  his  statements.    The  most  remarkable  otihiwe 


records  is  the  account  of  his  victory  over  three  Turks,  whom  he  asserts  be  slew  in  single 
combat  under  the  walls  of  Kegall,  in  Transylvania.  For  this  aclilevemcnl  be  claims  to 
have  been  ennobled  by  the  ruler  of  that  realm,  receiving  a  patent  of  nobility  (which  he 


,  _._^_  . ._ 1  upon  his  shield  the  bleed- 
ing heads  of  three  lurks — a  privilege  of  which  he  does  not  appear  to  Its ve  availed  him- 
self. Havina;  returned  to  England  lie  was  Induced  to  take  part  in  the  colonization  of 
Virginia,  autl  sailed  with  the  vcs-sels  fitted  out  for  this  purpose  in  1609.  He  waa  nanKd 
a  member  of  the  council  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  infant  community  In  the  secret  list 
prepared  before  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  but  during  the  voyage  he  was  imprisoned  on 
a  clmrge  of  sedition.  On  the  arrival  of  the  vessels,  when  the  list  was  examined,  he  was 
not  alio  wed  to  take  his  seat ;  he  indignantly  demanded  an  immediate  trial,  which  was  Anally 
accoriled.  He  established  his  innocence,  but  the  tealousyot  his  comrades  still  cxcludeti 
him  from  his  sent.  But  his  military  reputation,  his  fiery  spirit,  tempered  by  prudence 
anil  sagacity,  soon  made  his  iuQucncc  felt,  and  his  advice  was  often  sought  by  the 
authorities.  With  rare  magnanimity,  considering  the  injustice  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,  he  did  not  refuse  his  assistance.  He  was  sent  on  several  expeditions  for  forage 
and  discovery  among  the  Indians,  and  distinguished  himself  by  the  ability  witli  which 
he  conducted  them.  It  was  on  one  of  these  occasions,  In  Dec.,  16OT,  that  Smith  waa 
captured  by  the  Indian  chief  whom  in  his  narrative  he  calls  Powhatan.  The  story 
which  he  relates  of  the  young  Indian  maiden,  Pocahontas,  who,  when  he  was  con- 
demned lo  death  by  the  savage  chieftan,  saved  his  life  by  her  interposition,  has  l>een 
discredited  in  many  of  its  details,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  a  woman 
lived  and  waa  mamed  to  an  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Rolfe.  Her  blood  flows  in  the 
veins  of  some  distinguished  Virginian  families.  Mr.  Charles  Deane,  in  his  notes  to 
Wingfield'a  Di»eour»e  of  Virginia  (Boston,  1869)  was  the  first  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
truth  of  this  celebrated  romance.  Smith's  influence  became  paramount  in  the  little  set- 
tlement, which  was  called  Jamestown,  after  the  reigning  monareh-  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  council,  Sept.  1808,  and  sei'eral  limes  saved  the  colony  from  ruin  by  Ids 
decision,  sagneity,  and  force  of  cliaracter.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians  he  showed 
himself  an  astute  and  unscrupulous  politician,  and  a  valiant  soldier,  who,  by  a  species 
of  military  intuition  became  at  once  an  adept  in  al!  '.be  peculiarities  of  Indian  warfare- 
His  services  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  he  returned  to  England  broken  in 
health  and  poor  in  purse.  He  was  sent  out  on  various  voyages  of  discovery,  and  gave 
to  New  England  the  name  she  now  bcEirs.  He  died  in  London,  and  was  burled  in  the 
choir  of  St-  Sepulchre's  church, 

UUTH,  Joim,  "  of  Cambridge,"  1618-53  ;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  1640;  fellow  of 
Queen's  college,  1644,  and  for  several  years  tutor  and  malliemati^  lecturer  there; 
became  a  clergyman  and  was  accounted  ''a  man  of  great  abilities,  vast  learning,  posses- 
sing almoi^t  every  grace  and  virtue  which  can  adorn  human  nature."  His  S^ect  Di» 
anina  were  often  reprinted  and  highly  esteemed.  SevenU  biographies  of  him  hkve 
been  written  by  disUnguished  men. 


5S6  fi.i.h. 

SHITBi  John  B1.AIB,  d.d.,  1756-09,  b.  Fenn.;  graduated  at  Prlnoeton,  1778;  aludled 

theology  witli  bis  brother,  and  aucceeded  him  as  president  of  Hampden  Sidney  collega, 
1T9S;  was  an  effective  preacber  in  VirKiniH;  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  clturcb, 
Philadelphia,  1791-93;  president  of  Union  college  ITOS-^:  returned  to  his  pastoral 
charge  at  Philadelph'ia,  1799,  and  died  there  of  an  epidemic  disease. 

UUTR,  John  Cotton,  li.d,,  17S5-1845 ;  b.  Sharon,  Conn.,  son  of  Cotton  Mather 
Bmitli,  descended  from  John  Cotton  and  Richard  Mather;  graduated  at  Yale  college, 
17SS.  He  practiced  law  in  Litchfield  Co.,  1786;  member  of  the  lower  house,  1798  and 
17W-1800;cierk  of  the  house,  1799;  speaker,  1800;  member  of  congress,  1800-4.  He  was 
representative  from  Sharon  -in  the  state  legislature,  1S06-9,  and  member  of  the  couDciL 
He  was  appointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court,  1810;  Ueulenant  governor  in  theeaoia 
year,  and  governor,  1813-18.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the  periodicals,  and  a  member  ot 
several  historical  and  antiquarian  societies,  A.  B.  C.  F.  H.,  etc. 

SKITU,  John  Cottoh,  b.d..  b,  Mass.,  18M ;  graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1847i 
■tudied  theology  at  Gambler  Ohio;  ordained  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  ministry  in  1849; 
rector  of  8L  John's  church,  Bangor,  Maine ;  assistant  minislcrot  Trinity  church,  Boeton 
In  1833;  rector  of  Ascension  churcli.  New  York,  in  1860.  He  published  essajB,  after- 
ward collected  In  a  volume  entitled  MieaUanieB,  Old  and  Nob.  and  be  published  several 
sermons  and  lectures.  Hie  writings  show  breadth  of  Chriatlan  spirit,  and  such  cer- 
tainty of  faith  as  to  preclude  fear  of  new  phases  of  truth.    He  d.  1883. 

8UTH,  John  £. ,  b.  Berne,  Switzerland,  1816.  In  the  late  civil  war  he  was  ald-de- 
camp  to  Governor  Yates  of  Illinois  ;  in  active  duty  at  fort  Heary,  fort  Donelaon,  Shiloli, 
and  Corinth  ;  made  brig-gen.,  lSd3  ;  engaged  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  IjOUIeI- 
ana  campaign.  He  was  ui  the  Hiasissippi  and  Atlanta  campaigns  in  18S4,  and  marched 
■with  Sherman  to  the  seat  col.  14Ui  U.  8.  Infantry,  1870;  brevetted  maj.-gen.  regulitr 
army;  retired,  1881. 

SIOIE,  JoHM  Lawbence,  b.  S.  C,  1848;  graduatedat  the  University  otViiiElnia,  and 
die  medical  school  of  the  university  of  South  Carolina;  civil  engineer  on  the  Charleston 
and  Cincinnati  railroad.  He  studied  3  years  In  France  and  Germany,  practiced  medicine 
in  Charleston,  8.  C,  1844,  and  gave  lectures  oa  toxicology  and  agricultural  chemistry. 
In  1848-61  he  waa  mining  engineer  to  the  Turkish  government,  explored  Asia  Minor, 
discovered  deposits  of  emery  and  corundum  in  the  United  Slates ;  invented  the  inverted 
microscope,  1851.  He  was  professor  of  chemistry  In  the  university  of  Virginia,  and  in 
the  univeraity  at  Louisville,  Ky. ;  U.  8.  commissioner  to  the  Paris  eiposltion.  1867,  and 
Vienna,  1872.  He  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor  from  Napoleon  III.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  scientific  societies,  president  of  the  American  association  for  the 
advancement  of  science,  1872;  author  of  The  Proffreia  and  OovMion  of  Seoeral  Depart- 
menu  of  IndtutruU  OhemutTy.  1867.    He  d.  1888. 

BMITH,  JoHH  Pie,  d.d.,  ix.d.,  1774-1801,  b.  England;  entered  an  Independent 
academy  at  Botherbam,  in  his  &2d  year;  became  classi^  tutor  in  the  Homerlon  theo- 
logical school  (Congregational)  1800,  divinity  tutor  1818^;  and  again  classical  tutor, 
1843-60.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Royal  and  geological  societies.  Hisprincipal  works  are: 
Beriplvrt  TaUnumy  to  the  Mttdah;  The  Sacrifet  and  PriaOiood  of  Okriit;  The  Perton- 
alitif  and  Vieiniti/  of  the  Seity  Spirii;  Mo«aie  Acemmt  of  the  Creation  and  Deiuge  lUuttrated 
by  the  DUcoKeriet  of  Modem  Satnce,  and  Scripture  ana  &eolegjf. 

SKITU,  Jonathan  Bayasd,  1742-1812,  b.  Philadelphia,  graduated  at  the  college  ot 
New  Jersey.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Pbiladelphia,  a  member  of  the  continental  con- 
gress, 1777-'78,and  for  many  yearaa  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas. 

BKITH,  JosKPB,  1790-1877 ;  b.  Roxbury,  Mass. ;  d.  Washington.  He  was  appointed 
midshipman,  1809,  commissioned  lieut.  1818.  He  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of 
I^ke  Champlaln,  1814,  and  at  the  capture  of  some  pinttical  vessels  of  Algiers,  1815. 
He  was  made  cornmander,  1827,  and  capt.,  1847,  serving  with  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron. For  some  years  he  had  diarge  of  the  Boston  navy  yard,  and  waa  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  yards  and  docks,  1847-69.    He  became  rear-adm.,  1863. 

SUTH,  Joseph.     Sec  Mormons. 

SKITH;  JuNica,  LL.D.,  I780-18S8,  b.  Conn.;  gnduated  at  Tale,  and  at  the  Litch- 
field law  school.  In  1882  he  began  to  ur^  a  scheme  for  the  navigation  of  the  Atlantic 
with  steamships.  He  organized  the  British  and  American  steam  navi^tion  company 
in  1830,  under  whose  direction,  two  years  later,  the  little  steamer  Striw  crossed  tho 
Atlantic. 

BKTH,  Matthew  Halb,  1816-79,  b.  Maine;  waa  a  Universallst  preacher  and 
afterward  Joined  successively  the  Presl^^rians,  Episcopalians,  and  Baptists;  published 
reasons  for  some  of  these  changes;  became  a  lawyer,  editor,  politician,  and  business  man; 
returned  to  theology;  also  was  New  York  correspondent  (Burleigh)  of  the  Boston 
Journal.     The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  spent  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn. 

SKITS,  Mblahctom,  b,  N.  Y.,  1810;  entered  the  navy  in  1838,  and  through 
successive  grades  became  rear-admiral  (reiircd)  in  1870.  He  served  through  the  Semi- 
nole war,  »)ught  the  confederate  steamer  F/orida  in  1861,  ran  the  confederate  ram 
MaiuMot  ashore  at  the  capture  of  New  Orleans,  took  part  in  the  attacka  on  Port  Hudson 
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fought  the  me  A^eiaarU  In  1864,  and  coromuided  the  frigate  WaiaA  tu  the  fttt«ck«  on 
Ion  Fiaher. 

'  81CITE,  MiLEB,  D.D..  1550-1634,  h.  Eogland;  graduHted  at  Oxford;  studied  de«plj 
patriatic  literature  aad  the  oriental  languages;  be^me  bishop  of  Oloucesler,  1612;  was 
a  principal  tranelator  of  King  Jamea'a  versioa  of  the  Bible,  for  which  he  wrote  the  pie- 
face,    A  Tolume  of  his  BermoDS  waa  printed  after  his  dei^ 

UfHH,  MoBGAN  L.,  1822-74,  b,  N,  T.;  enlisted  In  the  regular  U,  S.  army  when 
young,  and  for  gallantry  in  the  Mexican  war  was  made  aergeant.  He  then  engaged  In 
business,  and  in  1861  raised  and  commanded  a  regiment  from  llllnoieand  Missouri.  He 
was  at  fort  Doneison  and  in  the  Shilob,  Vicksburg,  and  Chattanooga  comp^gns.  Es 
was  promoted  to  the  mnlc  of  maj.'gen.  and  commanded  a  division  in  Sbennan's  march 
to  the  sea.     After  the  war  be  waa  consul  at  Honolulu. 

BKITH,  Nathan,  1762-1826,  b.  Mass.;  studied  medicine,  and  In  1798  became  pro- 
fessor In  the  medical  school  just  established  at  Dartmouth  college.  Be  also  delivered 
lectures  at  Bowdoln  college,  and  at  thenniveraltfof  Vermont.  He  wrote  Practical  Eaagt 
on  TypKut  Freer  (1624);  uiA  Mtdiad  and  Surgioal  MamiTi  [W&l). 

fl][ITE,PKiiBnrBRFKAZEK,  1T98-I808'.b.  Phitaddphia;  graduated  at  Princeton  collega 
1815;  studied  law  and  practiced  at  New  Orleana.  He  served  in  the  Florida  war,  com- 
manded the  Louisiana  brigade  in  the  Mexican  war  under  Taylor,  and  was  brevctled 
brig.gen.  andmaj.gen.  forgaliantry  atMonterey,  Contreras,  and Churubusco.  Hewasa 
commisBioner  \o  conclude  peace  with  Mexico,  governor  of  Mexico,  1647,  of  Vera  Cruz, 
1848,  alio  military  commander  of  California  and  Texas. 


SaiTH.  Richard,  b.  Ireland,  1833  ;  wlien  eighteen  yearn  of  age  came  to  the  United 
Jtates  and  settled  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  woriied  in  a  carpenter  shop  for  three  years, 
when  he  became  a  reporter.     In  1S49  he  received  the  appointment  of  superintendent  of 


the  Cincinnati  chamber  of  commerce,  and  bought  the  Priee  OurmU,  which  he  edited. 
In  1854  lie  bought  into  the  OoMette,  now  the  Oommareial-Oia^te,  and  after  a  few  years 
became  its  managing  editor.      D.  April,  1808. 

■KITH,  RicHAKD  SouEBB,  b.  Philadelphia  1818;  graduated  at  West  Point,  wherebe 
was  assistant  professor  of  drawing,  1840-66,  when  be  resigned  from  the  army  and  became 
profeesorof  mathematics  and  drawing  in  the  Brooklyn  polytechnic  Institute,  where  he  rc- 
miduedUll  1859.  He  served  in  the  war  against  the  secesdim  till  186S,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  president  of  Qitard  college,  wliere  he  remained  till  1868.  He  was,  1868-70,  pro- 
fessor of  engineering  at  tbe  Petmsylvania  state  polytechnic  college,  and  of  drawing  at  tba 
U.  S.  naval  academy,  18T0-7T ;  author  of  iriBnuaia  on  drawing  and  perspective,   D.  1877. 

SUITE,  RoBRRT,  D,D,,  1789-1801  ;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cnmbrldge,  and  otv 
tained  a  fellowship  there;  became  rector  of  St.  Philip's  church,  Charleston,  S.  C,  1759; 
was  a  volunteer  soldier  during  the  revolution;  preached  In  IJueen  Anne  co.,  Hd. ;  pie». 
Went  of  Charleston  coliege,  1786-B8;  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  of  Bouth  Carolina,  I793L 
BKITE,  RoRERT  Ahqub,  PH.D.,  b.  Glasgow,  Bcotiand,  1817;  studied  at  the  imtver- 
sitj  of  Glasgow  and  with  Lieblg  at  Qiessen.  He  became  a  pTofeaaional  cliemlat;  hu 
given  muck  study  to  disinfectants,  ventilation,  and  climatolo^,  and  has  published 
many  papers  on  these  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1857  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  Boval 
society,  has  been  president  of  tlic  Manchester  literary  and  scientific  society,  and  &• 
mcmlier  of  other  scientific  aasociattonB. 

BMITH,  Robert  Patnk,  d.d.,  b.  England.  1B18;  graduated  at  Pembroke  college 
Oxford,  1841,  obtaining  there  three  oriental  scholarships;  curate  of  Trinity,  master  of 
the  Edinburgh  academy,  and  afterward  head-master  of  Kensington  school;  sub-libra- 
rian of  the  Bodleian  library,  having  charge  of  oriental  manuscripts,  1857-65;  canon  of 
Christ- Church.  Oxford,  and  regiusprofessorof  divinity,  1865-71;  and  dean  of  Canterburj 
1871  to  the  present  time.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  evangelical  alliance  at  New  York, 
1873.  and  was  a  member  of  the  Did  Testament  revision  committee.  His  published  writ- 
ings include  several  woits  of  oriental  scholarship;  a  defense  of  the  authenticity  and 
Messianic  interpretation  of  Isaiah,  Bampton  lectures  for  1865;  and  commentary  on  Jer- 
emiah,   D.  19ii\ 

SIOTH,  Sakdel,  1753-1839,  b.  Carlisle,  Pctin. ;  Ron  of  John  Bmilh,  a  resident  of  Bai 
timore,  1750,  whowasmeraber  of  the  legislature  and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  wayi 
and  means  in  the  revolutionary  war.  Samuel  was  educated  at  Carlisle,  Baltimore,  and 
Eikton;  entered  his  father's  counting-room j  and  visited  Europe,  1771;  cant,  in  Small- 
wood's  regiment,  1770;  performed  eneclive  service  on  Lone  Island.  He  distinguished 
liraself  at  Harlem  and  White  Plains;  lieut.col,  of  the  4th  Md.  regiment,  1777;  defended 
Fort  Mifflin,  and  received  a  sword  and  the  thanks  of  congress.  He  was  at  Valley  Forge 
and  at  Monmouth.  He  waa  a  member  of  the  state  legislature,  and  member  of  congress, 
17B3-1838  ;  for  a  short  time  secretary  of  the  navy  under  President  Jefferson.  In  the  war 
of  1813  lie  wiiB  niaj.-gen.  of  the  stale  militia,  and  active  in  the  defense  of  BoItimoiQ ;  ■ 
major  of  Bahimore,  1835. 

SKITH,  SAMtrai.  PRANCIB,  D,D.,  b.  Buston  1808,  graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1839  ;  studied  theology  at  Andover,  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  at  Waterville,  Me.,  and 
,-.rofe3sorof  modern  tonguagcsin'Walerville  College,  1834-42;  paatorat  Newton,  Haao., 
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1843-M.  HehaspnbUBhedZ^aqfBw.  JiwepAGntfton.  He  edited  the  fiqrtWiftifonoiir 
Magatint  and  Chrittian  Bnieie.  He  Ib  the  author  ol  "  My  Country,  'tla  of  Thee,  and 
otber  favorite  hymns. 

nCTH,  Sajipkl  Stashopb,  d.d.,  ll.d.,  1750-1819;  b.  Penn.;  was  a  pupil  and 
teacher  in  hU  father's  claeeical  academy,  where  he  also  studied  theorogy;  tutor  In  the 
college  of  New  Jeraey.  1770-78;  ordained  and  preached  in  Virginia,  1774;  waa  the  Hrrt 

Eresideatof  Hampden-Sidney  college,  1775-79;  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy 
1  the  college  of  New  Jersey,  1779,  and  of  theology,  178S;  vice-president,  1786,  and  pres- 
ident, 1795-1812,  Hewasaa  eloquent  preacher  and  of  distinguished  personal  appearanco 
and  manners.  Among  his  published  writings  are,  Leetares  on  the  Evidence*  of  ChrMan- 
Off  and  m  Morai  PM&ophg;  Syttem  ^  JToAiWrf  Md  BneaUd  Beligion,  and  many  sep*. 
rate  sermons  and  lectures. 

SMITH,  Sbha.  1793-1888 ;  b.  Me-;  educated  at  Bowdoln  college.  After  editlng^al 
Portland  the  Baitem  Argu$,  and  the  Coarier,  he  removed  to  New  York  In  1&42.  His 
Life  and  Letten  of  Miyor  Jack  Daaning  (1833),  a  seriea  of  humorous  letters  on  political 
HUbjects,  was  exceedingly  popular.    Among  his  works  was  Way  Doan  Salt  (1854). 

nOTH,  Rer.  Btdnby,  a  celebrated  wit  and  humorist,  and  the  original  projector  of 
the  Edinlmrgh  Bevieu,  was  bom  at  Woodford,  in  Essex,  in  1771.  His  father  was  an 
eccentric  English  gentleman  of  moderate  independence  ;his  mother  was  the  granddaugh- 
ter of  a  French  refugee;  andBydney,  it  was  said,  fairly  represented  both  natlona.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  and  New  college,  Oxford,  and,  having  entered  the 
church,  became  curate  of  Amesburrin  Wiltshire.  "The  squire  of  thepanBh,''heeays; 
' '  took  a  fancy  to  me,  and  requested  me  to  go  with  his  son  to  rewde  at  the  university  of 
Weimar;  before  we  got  there,  Germany  became  the  seat  of  war,  and  in  stress  of  politic*- 
■we  put  into  Edinburgh,  where  I  remained  five  years."  During  tliia  time  he  ofilciated 
In  the  Episcopal  chapel  there,  and  published  Six  Sermoru  (1800).  In  conjunction  with  a 
few  accomplished  literary  associates— Jeffrey.  Homer,  Brougham,  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
Playfair,  etc.^Smith  stated  the  Edinburgh  Eeview,  the  first  number  of  which  appeared 
in  Oct.,  1803,  constituting  a  new  era  in  the  hlstorv  of  periodical  literature,  and  of 
independent  thought  and  niticism  In  Gt.  Britain.  In  18(»  Smith  removed  to  London, 
and  was  soon  popular  as  a  preacher,  as  a  lecturer  on  moral  philosophy  (1604-6),  and 
as  a  brilliant  convenationalwt,  the  delight  and  wonder  of  society.  Chureh  preferment, 
bowever,  came  slowly.  In  IBOtf,  during  the  short  reign  of  the  whigs,  he  obtained  from  lord 
Erskine,  chancellor,  the  rectory  of  Foston-le-Cla^,  in  Yorkshire;  some  eighteen  years  after- 
ward tl^  dnke  of  Devonshire  gave  him  the  Lvii^  of  Londesborough,  worth  £700  per 
annum,  to  hold  until  Mr.  Howard,  son  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle,  came  of  age.  In  1828 
lord  chancellor  Lyndhurst  presented  him  to  a  probendal  stall  in  Bristol,  and  enabled 
him  to  exchange  Foslon  for  Combe  Florev,  a  more  desirable  rectory  in  Bomersetshire. 
In  1  SSI  earl  cTrey  appointed  him  oneot  the  canons  resideutiarv  of  8t,  Paul's;  and  this 
completed  his  round  of  ecclesiastical  preferments.  He  sighed  for  a  mll«r,  but  it  never 
came;  and  lord  Melbourne  is  said  lo  have  regretted  this  onussion  In  his  career  as  prime 
ministel.  The  writings  of  Smith  subsequent  to  1800  were  his  coatributione  to  the  £iUn- 
bttrgh  Bemea.  which  he  collected  and  republished,  with  other  miscellaneous  works,  in 
16W;  PBler  Ptj/mlif'i  Letlert,  written  In  1807,  to  promote  the  cause  of  Catholic  emanci- 
Mtion,  and  abounding  in  wit  and  irony  worthy  of  Swift;  Sermoni  in  two  volumes  (1809); 
Speeehet  on  Ou  CathoUe  Claim*  and  Reform  Bia  (1835-31);  Three  Lellen  to  Arehdeaectn 
Singleton  on  the  Eedaiaetiedt  Oormniition  (1837-30);  The  BaiM.  a  political  pamphlet 
'r^T);  Letter  to  Lord  John  RuteeU  on  the  Church  2m*ilSSS);  Letter*  on  itotiwayj  (1843); 
Lellen  on  AmerJean  Debte  (1843);  etc.  Though  gav,  exuberant,  and  witty  to  the  last. 
Smith  suffered  from  periodical  attacks  of  pDUt  and  other  complaints,  and  he  died  on 
Feb.  22,  184S.  Ten  years  afterward,  his  daughter,  wife  of  sir  Henry  Holland, 
physician,  published  a  memoir  of  her  father,  with  a  selection  from  his  letters. 

The  worlts  of  Soulh  were  mostly  written  on  temporary  topics  and  controversies,  yet  they 
bid  fair  to  take  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature  as  specimens  of  clear  and  vigorous 
reasoning,  rich  unctuous  humor,  and  solid  good  sense.  His  jokes,  exaggeration,  and 
ridicule  are  all  losicat,  driving  home  his  argument;  and  his  wit  was  sportive,  untinctured. 
with  malice.  His  views  on  political  nnd  social  Questions  were  moderate,  wise,  and  prac- 
tical; and  he  lived  to  see  most  of  them  realized. 

nOTH,  William,  d.d..  1737-180.1;  b.  Scotland;  graduated  at  the  university  of  Abei^ 
deeninl747;  came  to  America  In  1750;  had  charge  of  acolleeeln  Philadelphia,  1751-52; 
returning  to  England  was  ordained  In  the  church  of  England  In  1758 ;  was  Inaugurated 
In  1754  provost  of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  Hia  works  were  edited  by  bishop 
While  in  8  vols. 

SIOTH,  WiLLLUi,  17W-1839 ;  b.  England ;  began  life  as  a  land-surveyor,  became  > 
Interested  in  the  study  of  geology,  mnclc  a  careful  examination  into  the  geological 
strata  of  many  parts  o?  England,  and  cuilecled  a  valuable  museum  of  fossil  remains, 
find  prepared  notes  which  have  been  publislietl  compariog  the  identity  of  formationa 
where  similar  fossils  were  found.  He  made  hnporlanc  geological  discoveries  for  wbloll 
he  received  the  Wollaston  medal  from  the  geological  society,  1881,    He  was  a  populai 
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lecturer,  and  In  IS28-S4,  took  charge  of  the  model  farm  of  Sb  Jolui  V.  B.  Johnitone  In 
Yorkshlte.  In  1836  he  waa  oommisBioned  to  select  the  atone  for  tbo  new  parHameot 
buildings,  and  subsequentlv  received  a  Kovemment  pension  of  £100.  He  pabi  a  traatlK 
on  Irrigation.  18M,  Mintrai  Survey  i?r  Ddineationt(^ the  titraiaofEnglandand  Waitt,  18M, 
and  otiier  works;  andalao  issued,  161B-24, 21  colored  geological  maps  of  Englidi  counties. 
SKITH,  SiB  WiLLiiH,  ii.D„  b.  London,  1813;  graduated  at  the  nntreisity  ol 
London,  having  won  [he  first  prizes  in  Latin  and  Greek ;  proleasor  of  Qre^  LatlD,  and 
Oeitnau,  in  Hi^hbui^  and  Homerton  colleges  (independent)  and  of  the  Graek  sad  Latin 


languages  and  literature  In  New  college,  consolidated  from  the  former  two;  daSNcal  ex- 
aminer in  university  of  London.  1853;  and  edilor  of  Qiiarlerl]/  Seview,  ipffl.  He  hai 
published  many  ap^nvved  classical  scbool-books,  an  EDglish-Latln  dicUcoMry,  a  Biblical 
and  classical  atlas,  and  a  series  of  student's  hlstorica  in  wbich  he  was  assisted  by  his 
brother  Philip.  Hia  dictionaries  of  ciusaical  antiquities,  biography,  and  mjthology,  rf 
the  Bible,  and  of  Christianantiquities,  have  great  Talue,  and  liave  attained  a  laiv*  clrCB- 
lation  in  England  and  fUo  United  States.   He  wa.<»  knigbled  fn  1893,  and  died  1893. 

EOCITH,  WiLLiAX  Fahrar,  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  1824  ;  otherwise  known  as  "  Baldy;'*' 
graduateof  West  Point,  184,j;  rose  through  successivegradeatoma].,  1868;  assfstant  prof. 
of  mathematics  at  West  Point  184ft-48  and  1855-S6.  He  was  assigned  to  the  survey  of 
the  Lake  (Superior  region,  Texas,  and  California,  and  was  placed  on  the  commission  to 
decide  the  Mexican  boundary  line.  At  the  begioaing  of  Ibe  civil  war  he  was  sec.  of  tlie 
lighthouse  ttoard,  at  Washington.  He  took  command  of  the  B<i  Vt.  vols.,  1861,  and  was 
engaged  in  the  flret  battle  of  Bull  Run,  on  tlie  Chickahomiuy.  at  South  Mouolaln,  Antie- 
tarn,  and  FrederickabuTg.  in  the  latter  commanding  the  6tli  army  corps.  He  was  chief 
engineer  of  the  department  of  the  Cumberland,  of  the  Hiasisaippi,  at  Chattanooga,  ami 
•Missionary  Ridge.     He  commanded  the  ISthcorpa,  army  of  the  Potomac,  1864,  and  was 

E resent  at  Cold  Harbor,  and  Petersburg;  pres.  International  telegraph  company  ISftl: 
revetted  col.  for  While  Oak  Swamp  and  Autietam;  and  ma]. gen.  for  Cliattanooga  and 
gallant  service  throughout  the  war.  Resigned,  1867,  and  for  a  time  was  on  the  police 
Eoaidof  New  York  city.        Retired  from  the  Army  1889. 

nQTK  Wn.LiAX  HsimT,  b.  London,  183S  ;  son  of  a  well-known  bookseller,  plll^ 
llaher,  and  news-agent.  He  was  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  Tavestock,  and  in 
due  course  became  partner  In  his  father's  firm.  In  186B  he  was  returned  to  parlia- 
ment from  Westminster  as  a  Conservative,  defeating  John  Stuart  Mill,  and  retained 
his  seat  continuously  until  bis  deatli.  He  was  financial  sec.  of  the  treasury,  1874-77, 
flrat  lord  of  the  admiralty,  1877-80,  and  in  1885  was  appointed  sec.  for  war-  In  Gil- 
bert's it.  M.  a.  iVna/imhe  la  burlesqued  under  the  title  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B. 
In  1887  he  was  appointed  first  lord  nf  the  treasury,  and  subeequeDtly  acted  as  the  Con- 
■ervative  leader  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  lEwl  he  was  made  Lord  Warden  of  the 
Cinque  Porta,  and  died  in  tiie  same  year,  Oct.  6th. 

SMITH,  Willi  AH  Robertsok,  b.  Scotland  about  1846 ;  graduated  at  the  university  of 
Aberdeen,  and  continued  bis  studies  at  Bonn,  GOCtiuren,  and  Berlin  ;  was  amioinied 
asaislant  professor  in  the  University  cA  Edinburgh  ;  and  afterward  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  and  Old  Testament  exegesis  in  the  Free  Church  College  at  Aberdeen.  When 
his  artido  OD  "  The  Bible,"  in  the  new  edition  of  ^e  Encgd&pasdio.  BHlannica  appeared, 
it  eiciled  Buspicions  of  heresy,  wliicli  in  1876  led  to  charges  against  him  iu  lie  Presbytery 
of  Aberdeen,  which  referred  the  case  to  the  General  Assemlfly.  The  Assembly  directed 
the  Presbytery  to  go  on  witli  the  trial,  and  the  Presbytery  referred  the  matter  again-to 
the  Assembly.  I^fcasor  Bmitli  having  at  length  l>cen  auspended  from  his  professor- 
Bliip  and  restored  by  the  Assembly,  was,  on  the  appearance  of  an  additional  article  in 
the  Eneyelopadia,  suspended  again  by  the  commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the 
case  again  came  before  the  Assembly  of  1881.  He  was  removed  from  the  professorship 
of  Hebrew  in  the  Free  Church  Coll.,  Aberdeen,  by  an  extraordinary  act  of  the  General 
Assembly ;  and  after  that  was  associated  with  Prof.  Baynea  in  editing  the  EnegeloperdUi 
Britantiiai.  In  1863  be  waa  appointed  Prof,  of  Arabic  in  the  Univ.  of  Cambridge.  Ue 
baa  published  The  Old  Testament  in  the  Jetriih  Church,  1880  ;  T/ia  Prophett  of  Israel,  and 
their  Plaee  in  Hittary  to  the  CioM  of  the  Eighth  Cmtury  B.O.,l^%i  etc.     Died  1894. 

SiaiH,  William  Stephens,  1755-1816 :  b.  N.  T.;  educated  at  the  colk^  of  New 
Jersey.  He  was  aid-decamp  of  Sullivan,  Steuben,  and  Washington,  sncccsaivcly;  sec- 
retary of  legation  in  London  in  1785,  to  John  Adams,  whose  daughter  he  marrica  ;  sur- 
veyor of  New  York  :  a  member  of  the  assembly  of  that  slate,  and  of  congress. 

SMITH  OOLIiEQE,  at  Northampton,  Mass.,  for  the  education  of  women  exclusive^, 
rea  founded  in  1875  by  the  munificence  of  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hatfield,  Haas.    Rs 


endowment  amounts  to  teO0,OOD,  and  It  has  admirable  bnildings,  valued  at  $650,000. 
It  has  an  ample  and  beautiful  site  in  one  of  the  most  charming  villages  in  the  valley  of 
the  Connecticut.  Its  high  standard  of  admission  and  its  curriculum  place  it  among 
colleges  of  the  first  rank.  It  had  (1897)  DO  professors  and  teachers,  and  932  students. 
L.  Clark  tieel ye,  d.d.,  lj..d.,  president. 

BMITKFIEIJ).  This  name  has  become  ao  celebrated.  In  connection  with  a  cattle- 
market  in  London  that  it  has  been  applied  to  similar  eatablishments  elsewhere  Smith- 
field  in  the  13tb  c. ,  was  an  open  spot  which  served  the  citizens  as  a  playground  and  a 
place  for  a  stroll.     Being  a  little  n,  of  Newcnie,  and  w.  of  Aldersgate,  it  was  outside  ihe 


city  valla.  It  was  In  Smithfleld  that  the  rrbel  Wat  Tyler  met  his  death  tn  1381.  Ser^ 
eral  noted  toumameDta  were  held  here ;  and  the  place  Is  associated  with  trials  by  battle, 
the  burningB  of  martjn,  public  executions  during  tnany  centuries,  and  a  variety  of  inct 
dents  connected  witli  the  iiisiory  of  tiie  metropolis. 

The  most  celebrated  fair  In  England,  Bartholomew  fair  (q.T.V  wm  always  held  in 
Smithfleld. 

A  cattle-market  was  held  in  Smithfleld  at  least  seven  centuries  ago,  tor  Fitzstcplien 
has  mentioned  It  in  1150.  The  corporation  hod  official  control  over  the  market  for  more 
than  500  Tears,  dating  from  1345;  and  thu  city  authorities  have  never  to  this  da;  relaxed 
their  hoiii  over  the  one  only  live-cattle  market  in  the  metropolis.  At  one  time  there  was 
a  project  for  removing  Hie  market  to  a  fluid  near  Sadlci's'  Wells,  at  anoiber  to  a  spot 
near  lue  n.  end  of  Oray^s  Inn  lane ;  while  a  spirited  projector  spent  £100,000  in  building 
a  new  market  at  Islington;  but  iiowerful  influeucee  prevented  the  lemoval  of  the  cattle- 
market  until  1855.  The  last  markel-day  in  the  old  spot  was  on  June  11  in  that  year; 
after  which  the  trade  was  trani^ferrcd  to  the  large  and  very  complete  establii^h meat  built 
by  the  corpomtion  at  Peutonvilte.  For  several  years  after  this  Smithfleld  was  practically 
uselesa.  In  1860.  however,  the  corporation  obtained  an  act  for  erecting  market  buildings 
on  the  site  of  Smithfleld,  and  the  first  stone  of  a  magnificent  dead-meat  market,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Horace  Jones,  the  city  architect,  was  laid  in  June,  1807,  The  building, 
which  was  formally  opened  in  Nov.,  1868,  is  680  fL  long  by  246  broad,  is  traversed  by 
numerous  avenues,  and  has  about  200  shops  for  dealers  in  meat,  which  is  partly  coun- 
try-killed. This  arangement  has  enabled  the  city  authorities  lo  abolish  Newgate  market, 
which  bad  become  a  serious  obetructbu  to  cily  traffic.  Under  the  market  three  railways, 
sunk  deeply  btJow  the  ground-level,  traverse  the  area,  one  going  eastward  lo  Aldersgsle 
and  Finsbury,  one  southward  to  Ludinite  aod  Blackfriars.  ana  one  north-westward  to 
King's  Cross  and  the  a.  of  London.  Near  tJie  middle  of  Smithfleld  is  a  circular  spiral 
roaa  descending  to  an  underground  railway  goods-station.  The  remainder  Is  laid  out  lit 
well-paved  carnage  and  toot  ways,  with  a  small  ornamental  green  or  garden,  iacluding 
paths,  seats,  and  a  drinking-fountiun.  There  is  also  a  new  market  for  poultry,  butler, 
cheese,  pork,  etc.,  distinct  from  the  meat-market  The  extensive  new  works  and  altera- 
tions have  greatly  improved  the  appearance  of  Smithfleld,  and  increased  it«  salubrity. 

SMITHBO'inAir  nrSTITirTIOV,  at  Washmgton,  district  of  Columbia,  was  organ- 
ized by  act  of  congress  in  1846,  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  James  Smithson,  who 
bequeathed  the  reversion  of  an  estate  amountiDg  to  $515,160  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
devoted  to  "the  increase  and  d^usionof  knowledge  amonFmen."  He  was  an  Gnglish- 
man.  a  natural  son  of  Hugh,  third  duke  of  Northumberlana,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Mocie, 
a  niece  of  Charles,  duke  of  Somerset.  He  devoted  his  life  to  scientific  pursuits,  espe- 
ciallT  to  chemistry,  and  died  at  Oonoa  in  1829. 

'the  amount  at  first  received  from  bis  bequest,  $616,000,  was  subsequently  increased 
liv  the  residuary  estate  to  $.^1,000,  which  was  deposited  in  the  treasury  as  a  perpetual 
loan,  tlie  interest  to  be  employed  forever  in  promoting  the  object  of  the  testator.  By 
the  plan  adopted,  the  accumulations  of  interest  were  first  employed  in  erecting  a  com- 
modious and  secure  building  of  impoeine  architecture  as  the  home  of  the  institution. 
Tlie  board  of  regents  Is  composed  of  the  ^ce-president  of  the  United  States,  the  chief- 
Justice  of  the  supreme*  court ;  tliree  eenalors,  appointed  by  the  vice-president;  three 
representatives,  appointed  by  the  speaker  of  the  house;  and  six  citizens,  appointed  by 
joint  resolution  of  congress,  two  of  whom  must  be  residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  no  two  can  be  of  any  one  state.  The  regents  choose  one  of  their  number  as  chan- 
cellor, and  appoint  a  secretary,  who  Is  director  of  the  Institution,  chooses  his  own  as- 
alstanta  and  conducts  the  active  operations.  Besides  the  regents,  the  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States  and  the  cabinet  officers  constitute  the  "establishment" 
styled  the  "  Smithsonian  Institution."  When  the  trust  was  accepted,  widely  diSerent 
Ideas  were  entertained  in  congress  and  by  distinguished  men  throughout  the  country 
concerning  the  methods  by  which  the  object  of  the  testator  could  be  best  attained.  One 
proposed  a  university  of  the  highest  possible  grade;  another  an  observatory  to  surpass 
all  others  on  the  globe;  another  the  cultivation  of  seeds  and  plants  for  distribution,  with 
printing-presses,  and  courses  of  lectures  on  physical  and  moral  science,  government,  and 
public  law  ;  a  third,  an  institution  for  experiment  and  research  in  physical  science,  espe- 
cially pertaining  to  useful  arts' and  the  development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
try; and  a  fourth,  an  establishment  for  rearing  sheep,  horses,  and  silkworms,  with  a 
great  library  attached.  The  first  secretary,  the  eminent  Joseph  Henry,  at  the  time  of 
Ills  appointment  professor  in  Princeton  college.  In  entering  on  his  office,  drew  up  for  the 
regents  a  scheme  for  the  operation  of  the  institution  which  they  cordially  adopted  and 
have  since  maintained.  Its  leading  principles  are  that,  as  the  testator's  design  was  to 
increase  and  diffuse  knowledge  ainnaij  mank-ind,  the  institution  should  spend  Its  labor 
and  resources  on  no  object  merely  local,  or  even  national;  and  should  not  devote  its 
energies  to  anything  which  could  be  done  as  well  by  any  existing  organization.  In 
accordance  with  these  principles.  In  the  progresa  of  the  Institution,  its  library  has  been 
incorporated  with  the  library  of  congress;  its  meteorological  observations  to  the  U.  S. 
signal  service,  of  which  they  were  taken  as  the  foundation ;  and  the  national  museum, 
deposited  by  hiw  in  the  Smithsonian  building,  from  the  b^lnning  was  partly,  and  Is  now 
entirely,  supported  by  the  government.  Having  originated  and  developed  these  branches 
of  scientific  pursuit,  the  Institution  devotes  its  energies  and  means :  I.  To  the  ikcheabe 
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of  hunum  knowledge.  To  promote  tiiU  object  it  tMoee  three  Mriea  of  pnbllcUloDs: 
].  CWrihdtoH  to  ImmeMge.  Tliese  are  memoirs  pert&lnlng  to  every  braDcn  of  pbyBtcsl 
■clence,  uid  cont&ln  poeltlve  additions  to  knowiedge,  based  on  otiRmal  restwA,  but  ex- 
cluding everything  resting  on  an  unverified  hypothesia.  2.  ifueeliantaut  eoUtetumt,  con- 
■iBting  of  iDonogrkphs  designed  to  facilitate  the  study  of  natural  history,  chemistry, 
bibliography,  el«.  Papeis  presented  for  publication  In  either  the  first  or  second  series 
are  suonutted  to  competent  committees  for  examination,  first,  a«  to  their  being  real  ad- 
ditions to  the  existing  knowledgeof  the  subjects  to  which  they  pertain;  second,  whelber 
as  such  they  are  worthy  of  pubUeatlon  by  the  Institution.  No  restriction  Is  made  in 
favor  of  any  particular  hrancn  of  knowledge.  The  design  It  to  stimulate  men  who  have 
talents  for  onglnal  Investigation  to  m&ke  researches,  by  offering  to  publish  to  the  world 
an  account  of  their  discoveries,  and  to  aid  them  in  defraying  the  necessary  expenses. 
Beyond  tills,  apart  from  presenting  to  the  anthor  a  few  copies  of  his  contribution,  no 
remuneration  is  made;  the  publication  under  such  favorable  auspices,  combined  with 
the  association  of  the  author's  name  with  Smithson's,  being  considered  aod  accepted  ss 
a  sufficient  honorarium.  3.  Annual  rtporU,  containing  a  statement  to  congress  of  the 
operations  of  the  institution ;  with  an  appendix  of  translations  from  foreign  books, 
biographies  of  distinguished  scientists,  ethnological  and  meteorolc^cal  essays,  correspon- 
dence, and  accounts  of  unusual  phenomena.  II.  The  dipfx'sion  of  knowledge  Is  spe- 
cially promoted  by  a  system,  early  commenced  and  sedulously  prosecuted,  for  the 
interchange  of  American  and  foreign  scientific  thotight  and  achievement.  This  system 
has  now  attained  great  proportions.  It  brings  nations,  societies,  and  Indlvldoala  into 
close  communion.  Through  it  the  publications  of  the  national  government,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  institution,  are -exchanged.  It  Is  now  faroUiarty  known  as  the  Smilhsonian 
system  of  International  exchanges,  and  Is  the  medium  for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and 
literary  materials  between  the  United  States  and  other  nations.  By  means  of  it  thou- 
sands of  worlcs,  embracing  the  details  of  the  latest  inventions  and  discoveries,  are 
brought  to  America;  while,  in  turn,  a  knowledge  is  diffused  abroad  of  whatever  la  done 
in  the  United  States  to  advance,  by  the  increase  of  knowledge,  the  welfare  of  men. 
There  are  now  about  10,000  foreign  societies  In  correspondence  with  the  institution, 
besides  many  Individuals,  ail  freely  sharing  the  benefits  of  the  arrangement.  The  pack- 
ages of  exchanges  are  transmit!^  by  the  principal  transportation  companies  of  Christen- 
dom either  without  cha^e  or  at  reduced  rates,  and  are  passed  through  all  custom- 
houses free  of  duty. 

In  1870  an  appTOpriatlon  was  made  by  congress  of  t26O,0OO  for  the  erection,  on  the 
Smithsonian  ground,  of  a  hnlldlng  for  the  national  museum,  which  Is  under  the  char^. 
of  the  institution,  but  has  outgrown  the  accommodations  possible  in  its  one  edifice.  Tlie 
Smithsonian  fund,  at  Interest  in  the  U.  S.  treasury,  amounted  (1897)  to  (912,000.  The 
distinguished  services  of  Prof.  Henry,  as  the  flrst  secretary  and  director,  extended  from 
1846  to  bis  death  in  1878;  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  who  from  1660  had  been  his  chosen 
assistant,  was  secretary  until  his  death,  1887,  when  Prof .  S.  P.  Langley  became  secretary. 

ftlOTH  BlVXa,  a  magisterial  dlst.,  Patrick  CO.,  Ta.    Fop. '90,  4fi68. 

mOULESI  POWItJUL  In  the  past  thir^  years  the  progress  which  has  been  made 
in  the  regulation  of  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  safe 
development  of  very  high  energy  In  guns  presenting  great  differences  in  regard  to  size, 
and  tiie  work  which  they  have  to  perform,  has  been  most  inf^rtant,  l^e  different 
forms  of  gunpowder  which  were  applied  to  war  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries 
until  within  the  last  few  years,  Dresented  comparatively  few  differences  In  composition 
and  methods  of  manufacture  from  each  other  and  from  the  gunpowder  of  our  ances- 
tors. The  increased  powder  charges,  and  the  necessity  of  a  slower  burning  powder, 
necessitated  Important  changes,  and  the  very  geoeral  adoption  of  machine  guns  and 
rapid-fire  artillery,  made  It  desirable  to  provide  a  powder  for  them  that  would  produce 
comparatively  little  or  no  smoke,  as  their  efllclent  employment  becomes  greatly  limited 
when,  after  a  very  few  rounds  rapidly  fired  with  black  powder,  the  obtcctH  a^nst 
which  it  Is  desired  to  direct  the  fire  are  more  or  less  completely  hidden  by  the  inter- 
posed smoke.  Hence,  much  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  to  the  production  of 
smokeless,  or  nearly  smokeless,  powders  for  naval  and  military  use.  The  properliea  of 
ammonium-nitrate,  of  which  the  products  of  decompositiou  by  heat  are.  In  addition  to 
water  vapor,  entirely  gaseous,  have  rendered  it  a  tempting  material  to  those  who  have 
striven  to  proiluce  a  smokeless  powder  ;  but  Its  deliquescent  charact«r  has  been  a  for- 
midable obstacle  to  its  apnlication  as  a  component  of  a  useful  explosive  agent.  By 
Incorporating  charcoal  aoa  wllpetre  in  particular  proportions  with  ammonium-nitrate, 
F.  GauB  claims  to  have  produced  an  explosive  mateiial  free  from  the  hygroscopic  char, 
acter  common  to  other  ammonlum-aitrate  mixtures,  and  furnishing  only  permanently 
gaseous  and  volatile,  or  smokeless,  products  of  explosion. 

The  antlcipatiouH  were  not  realized,  but  they  led  the  talented  German  powder- 
maker,  Mr.  Heideman,  to  produce  an  ammonium -nitrate  powder  possessing  remark 
able  ballistic  propeTtiea,  and  producing  comparatively  little  smoke,  which  speedily  dis- 
perses. It  yields  a  very  much  larger  volume  of  gas  and  water-vapor  than  either  black 
or  brown  powder,  and  is  considerably  slower  in  action  than  the  latter ;  the  charge 
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required  to  produce  equal  ballistic  results  is  lesa,  wbile  Ibe  chamber-pressure  de- 
veloped is  lower,  &ud  tbe  pressures  along  the  chase  of  the  gun  are  higher  than  with 
brown  powder.  Mo  great  tendency  is  exhibited  hy  it  to  absorb  moisture  from  an  ordi- 
narily dry,  or  even  soraevhat  moist,  atmosphere,  but  it  rapidly  absorbs  water  wheu  tlie 
hygroscopic  condition  of  the  air  approaches  saturation,  aod  this  greatly  restricts  its  use. 
AlMUt  Ave  years  ai^o  reports  began  to  reach  us  from  France  of  the  attainment  of  re- 
markable results  with  a  smokeless  powder  employed  witti  solMI  arms,  and  to  which  the 
name  Melinite  (which  see)  was  given.  Changes  of  greater  or  less  degree  have  taken 
place  since  tbe  first  reports,  anJ  the  piaterial  at  present  in  use  as  Melinite  belongs  to  the 
nitre-cell utoae  or  nitro-gun-cotton  praparations.  A.  comparison  between  tbe  chemical 
'changes  attending  the  burning  or  explosion  of  gunpowder,  and  of  the  class  of  nitro- 
compounds represented  by  gun-cotton,  at  once  explains  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
smoke  by  the  former,  and  of  the  smokelessnoss  of  the  latter.  Whilst  the  products  of 
explosion  of  the  nitro-com pounds  consist  exclusively  of  gases  and  of  water-vapor,  gun- 
powder, being  composed  of  a  largo  proportion  of  saltpetre,  or  other  metallic  nitrate, 
mixed  with  charred  vegetable  matter,  and  variable  quantltiesof  sulphur,  fumisheB prod- 
ucts of  which  over  60  per  cent,  are  not  gaseous,  even  at  high  temperatures,  and  which 
are  in  part  deposited  as  a  fused  solid — wQich  constitutes  the  fouling  in  a  fire-arm — and 
In  part  distributed  in  an  extremely  fine  state  of  division  through  the  gHses  and  vapors 
developed  by  the  explosion,  thus  giving  to  these  the  appearance  of  smoke  as  they  escape 
into  the  air.  So  far  as  amokelessness  is  concerned,  no  material  can  surpass  gun-cotton 
(or  other  varieties  of  nitro-cellulose) ;  but  even  If  the  rate  of  combustion  of  tbe  fibrous 
explosive  in  a  fire-arm  could  be  controlled  with  certaiuty  and  uniformity,  itsnpplicatiim 
as  a  safe  propulsive  agent  is  attended  by  so  many  difflcullies  that  tbe  non-success  of  the 
numerous  early  attempts  to  apply  it  to  that  purpose  are  not  eurpriaing.  Those  attempts 
commencing  soon  after  the  discovery  of  gUQ-rotCon  in  IS46,  and  continued  many  years 


employment  of  the  gun-cotton  fibre.  No  difilculty  was  experienced  in  thus  m 
complete  control  over  the  rapidity  of  burning  In  the  open  air  ;  but  when  the  material 
was  strongly  confined,  as  m  the  chamber  of  a  gun,  such  methods  of  regulating  its 
explosive  force  were  quite  unreliable,  as  some  slight  unforeseen  variation  in  its  compact- 
Deas  or  in  the  amount  and  disposition  of  the  air-spaces  in  the  mass,  would  develop  very- 
violent  action.  Much  more  promising  results  were  subsequently  obtained  by  Bir  Fre<I- 
erick  Abel  by  reducing  the  fibre  to  a  pulp  as  in  the  ordinary  process  of  making  paper, 
and  cunverting  tills  into  highly  compressed  homogeneous  masses  of  the  dcsiretf  form 
and  size.  This  method,  improved  upon  and  somewhat  modified,  is  employed  at  the 
gun-cotton  factory  at  the  United  States  Torpedo  Station.  Although  comparatively 
small  charges  of  gun-cotton  have  often  given  high  velocities  without  injuring  the  gnu 
from  which  thev  were  fired,  the  uniform  fulfillment  of  tbe  conditions  essential  to  safety 
have  proved  to  tw  beyond  absolute  control,  even  In  guns  of  small  calibre ;  consequently, 
before  military  authorities  became  fully  alive  to  the  advantages  that  accrue  from  the 
employment  of  an  entirety  smokeless  explosive  In  artiUery,  experiments  were  dlscon- 
tlauedfora  time. 

In  sporting  pieces  considerable  success  attended  tbe  production  of  gun-cotton  car- 
tridges, the  rapidity  of  Ita  explosion  being  controlled  by  various  methods.  In  some 
cases  a  lightly-compressed  pulped  gun-cotton  charge  of  pellet-form  was  used,  the  uni- 
form action  of  Which  was  secured  ny  simple  means.  Colonel  Shultze,  of  the  PnisBian 
Artillery,  produced  a  nearly  amokeless  sporting  powder  from  finely  divided  wood,  con- 
verted after  purification  into  a  mildly  explosive  form  of  nitro-cellulose,  and  impregnated 
with  a  small  portion  of  an  oxidizing  agent.  Subsequently  this  ^wder  was  produced 
in  a  granular  form,  and  rendered  considerably  more  uniform  in  character,  and  less 
hygroscopic,  bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  sporting  powder  made  of  nitro-cotton  re- 
duced to  a  pulp.  Incorporated  with  the  nitrates  of  potassium  and  barium, andconverted 
into  grains  through  the  agency  of  a  solvent  and  a  binding  material.  Both  these  pow- 
ders produce  very  little  smoke  compared  with  black  powder,  but  do  not  compete  witii 
the  latter  In  regard  to  accuracy  of  shooting  when  used  in  military  arms.  In  past  years 
both  camphor  and  liquid  solvents  have  been  applied  to  the  hardening  of  the  surfaces  of 
graunlBted  or  compressed  masses  of  gun-cotlon  and  of  this  class  of  Its  preparations 
with  a  view  to  render  them  non-porous.  In  some  foreign  smokeless  powders  acetic 
ether  and  acetone  have  been  also  used,  not  merely  to  harden  the  granules  or  tablets  of 
the  explosive,  but  also  lo  convert  the  nitro-cellulose,  in  the  first  instance,  into  a  more  or 
less  gelatinous  condition,  so  that  it  can  readily  be  incorporated  with  other  components, 
and  rolled  or  spread  into  sheets,  or  pressed  Into  molds,  or  sqiiirted  tnti)  wires,  rods,  or 
tubes  while  still  in  a  plastic  state.  When  the  solvent  has  afterwards  been  removed,  the 
hardened,  horn-like,  or  somewhat  plastic  product  la  cut  up  into  tablets,  or  Into  strips  or 
plecea  of  suitable  dimensions  for  conversion  into  charges  or  cartridges  Another  class 
of  smokeless  powder,  similar  in  physical  cbaracleristics  to  these  nitro-cellulose  powders, 
but  containing  nilro-glycerine  as  an  important  componenl,  was  originated  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Nobel,  the  Inventor  or  dynamite,  and  bears  resemblance  In  ila  physical  characteristics 
to  blasting- gelatine,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  known  violent  explosive  agents. 
When  one  of  the  lower  products  of  nitration  of  cellulose  is  impregnated  with  the  liquid 
ixploeivi^  niliv-glf  cerine,  it  gradually  loses  its  fibrous  nature,  becoming  gelatinized 
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while  asslmtlaliag  the  liquid  ;  and  the  resulting  product  almost  poesesBea  tlie  charmctera 
of  a  compound.  This  preparaiioD,  and  certain  modiflcations  of  it,  have  acquired  high 
importance  as  blasting-agents  more  powerful  than  dynamite,  and  are  possessed  of  (he  valu- 
able property  that  their  prolonged  immersion  in  water  does  not  separate  from  them  any 
appreciable  proportion  of  nitro-gljcerine.  Tbe  nitro-glycerine  powder  flrat  produced 
by  Nobel  was  almost  perfectly  smokelesB,  and  developed  very  high  energy,  accompanied 
by  moderate  pressures  atCic  scat  of  tbe  charge,  but  it  poasesned  ceriafn  practical  de- 
fects which  led  to  the  development  of  several  modiflcationa  of  that  explosive,  and  vari- 
ous improvements  lu  manufacture.  The  relative  merits  of  this  class  of  emobeless  pow- 
der ana  of  various  kinds  of  nitro-cellulose  powder,  are  now  under  careful  investigation, 
and  several  more  or  less  formidable  difficulties  havi;  lieen  met  with  in  their  application, 
in  small  arms  especially  :  these  arise  in  part  from  the  comparatively  great  heat  tliey  de- 
velop, which  increases  the  erosive  eSects  of  the  products  of  explosion,  and  in  part 
from  the  more  or  less  complete  absence  of  solid  products.  The  surfaces  of  the  barrel 
and  of  tiie  projectile  being  left  clean  afler  tbe  firing,  are  in  a  condition  favorable  to 
their  close  adhesion  while  the  bullet  is  propelled  along  tbe  bore,  with  tlie  consequent 
establishment  of  very  greatly  increased  friction.  The  latter  difficulty  has  been  sur- 
mounted by  more  than  one  expedient,  'but  always  at  the  cost  of  absolute  smokelessness. 
The  importance  of  insuring  that  the  powder  shall  not  be  liable  to  undergo  chemical 
change  detrimental  to  its  efficiency  or  safety,  when  stored  in  different  localities  wbere 
it  may  be  subject  to  CO asidera hie  variations  of  temperature,  necessitates  qualities  not 
very  easily  secured  in  an  explosive  agent  consisting  mainly  of  tbe  comparatively  sensi- 
tive nitro-com pounds  to  wliicb  tbe  chemist  is  iimiied  in  the  production  of  a  smokeless 
powder.  The  extensive  use  of  smokeless,  or  nearly  smokeless,  powder  in  one  or  two 
s[>ecial  military  displays  is  considered  as  indicating  a  change  that  wilt  necessarily  take 
place  in  the  conditions  uoder  which  engagements  on  land  will  be  fought  ja  tbe  future, 
provided  tbese  new  explosives  thoroughly  establish  and  maintain  their  position  as  safe 
and  reliable  propelling  agents.  The  powder  is  not  absolutely  smokcloss.  but  the  trans- 
parent flim  of  smoke  pro<luccd  by  indepenilent  riUc-liring  ia  cot  visible  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance than  300  yards  ;  at  shorter  distances  it  resembles  the  puff  of  a  cigar.  The  most 
rapid  salvo-flring  by  a  large  number  of  men  does  not  have  the  effect  of  obscuring  them 
from  distant  observers.  Tbe  practical  difficulties  attending  the  utilization  of  the  higlt 
velocities  made  possible  by  the  newer  style  of  iwwder  have  been  found  so  very  formid- 
able that  comparatively  narrow  limits  at  present  restrict  tbe  powers  of  taking  advan- 
tiii;e  of  tbe  increased  ballistics  that  they  present.  It  has  been  found  that  the  strengUi 
of  the  gun  carriages  and  the  clutracter  of  the  arrangements  used  for  absorbing  tbe  force 
of  the  recoil  of  the  gun,  need  considerable  modincations,  not  easy  of  appOcatioD  in 
some  instances.  Greater  strength  and  perfection  of  manufacture  are  aeemed  im- 
perative in  tbe  case  of  the  hollow  projectiles  or  shells  to  be  used  with  charges  of 
a  propelling  agent  by  the  firing  of  which  in  tbe  gun  they  may  be  submitted  to  com- 
paratively  very  severe  concussions.  The  increased  friction  to  which  poriions  of  the  ex- 
plosive contents  of  tbe  ahull  are  exposed  by  tbe  more  violent  setting  back  of  tbe  mass, 
are  found  to  increase  the  possibility  of  their  accidental  Ignition  before  the  shell  has  been 
projected  from  the  gun,  A  difficulty  is  also  presented  by  the  increased  velocity  of  the 
shell  in  the  matter  of  the  rate  of  burning  of  the  time  fuse.  Austria,  England,  franca 
Germany,  Ital^,  Japan,  Bwitzerland,  are  all  experimenting  with  smokeless  powdeiBi 
One  of  llie  principu  objects  sou),ht  Is  to  render  detonation  impossible  by  chemical  and 
mechanical  means,  and  to  make  use  of  a  slowing  agent  which  would  give  high  and  con- 
stant velocities  with  low  and  regular  pressures.  There  must  also  be  a  freedom  from 
noxious  or  irrespirable  gases. 

Ballistitic,  as  tbe  Nobel  powder  ia  called,  has  been  definitely  adopted  by  the  Italian 
government  During  the  past  year  the  military  authorities  of  that  country  have 
ordered  a  quantity  sufficient  for  160,000,000  small-arm  cartridges  ;•  and  they  are  experi- 
menting with  it  in  high-power  guns  with  satisfactoir  results. 

PovDRE  B.  ( Vieiile  Povider)  is  tbe  invention  of  Yieille,  a  Frenchman,  and  is  the 
smokeless  powder  at  present  used  in  the  Lebel  riSe.  Its  composition  is  a  secret  jeal- 
ously guarded  bv  the  French  authorities.  It  is  claimed  that  it  gives  a  high  muzzle 
velocity  with  only  a  slight  recoil,  and  with  but  little  strain  on  the  breech  mechanism. 
A  French  powder,  known  as  BN.,  and  supposed  to  be  a  modification  of  Poudre  B.,  has 
given  a  muzzle  velocity  of  3540  feet  a  second  from  a  29.4S  inch,  36  calibre,  high-power 
gun,  and  of  2749  feet  a  second  from  a  G.9  inch  Canet  rapid-fire  gun.  As  put  up  in 
cariridges  the  BN.  Is  cut  up  into  strips  of  about  one-quarter  inch  tbickneaa,  which  are 
laid  side  by  side,  and  packed  In  canvas  Irags  for  high-power  guns,  and  in  metallic  cased 
for  rapid-nre  guns. 

Chilworth  Special,  is  the  powder  which  has  until  lately  been  used  In  the  Arm- 
stroug  guns,  tbe  smoke  being  nearly  transparent  and  soon  dissipated.  In  firing  with  ft 
to  leeward  the  target  is  not  obscured  for  more  than  an  instant  of  time.  The  Chilworth 
Special  cartridges  are  put  up  in  hermetically  sealed  met&lliccasescontaininga  cylindrical 
B|)ace  through  the  middle,  in  which  is  placed  a  Irag  containing  one  pound  of  nfle  luge 
grain  powder.  It  leaves  no  residue  iu  the  bore  to  interfere  with  toe  essential  require- 
ments of  rapid  loading, 

CoRDiTB  takes  its  name  from  the  form  in  which  it  ia  mode  up.    It  is  supposed  to  be 
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OMoposed  of  ordlouy  blasting  gelatine  with  Boluble  nitnxelliiloM  Added,  and  with  m 
solvent  Bufflcient  to  give  It  the  coosistencj  of  a  modentelf  thick  jelJv.  This  U  presBcd 
througU  holes  to  form  cords,  which  at  flnt  are  soft  and  pliable,  out  which  become 
toughened  after  the  evaporation  of  the  solvent.  Then  these  cords,  which]are  either  of  a 
circular  or  square  croes  section,  are  cut  the  necesvur  leD^ths,  aad  packed  side  by  side  in 
cartridge  cases.  The  rate  of  iJurnlDg  depends  on  the  thlckneas  of  the  cord.  It  is  of  a 
chocolate-brown  color  on  the  outside,  and  when  broken  shows  a  light  grav  section  much 
like  Sne-grained  pumice-stone.  When  burned  In  the  open  airln  small  quantities,  it 
liurna  nolseleasl;  and  with  moderate  quickness,  and  fives  oS  a  bright  yellow  flame.  It 
leaves  no  residue  when  flred,  and  gives  off  a  alight  mmy  vapor  wtdch  disappears  very 
(|uickly.  It  J9  claimed  that  higher  velocities  and  lower  pressures  have  been  obtained 
with  charges  hut  half  the  weight  of  those  of  ordinary  gunpowder.  Sir  William  Arm- 
strong has  asserted  that  in  the  6-inch  rapfd-flre  gun,  a  velocity  of  2800  feet  a  second  has 
t>eeii  obtained  from  this  powder  with  a  pressure  somewhat  over  13  tons.  It  has  been 
exposed  to  a  Tery  high  and  to  a  very  low  temperature  without  being  injuriously  af- 

Gblbite  Is  a  smokeless  powder  Invented  by  Dr.  L.  II.  Emmena,  the  inventor  of 
EiDmensilc  (see  Explobivbs  of  High  Power)  and  is  obtained  by  treating  specially  pre- 
pared paper  with  emmenslle.  It  18  in  the  form  of  thick  yellow  paper,  which",  but  for 
the  pronounced  yellow  of  its  color,  corresponds  to  what  has  already  fceen  said  of  Poudre 
B.  In  trials  at  the  navy'Vard,  Washington,  from  revolvers  and  rincs,  this  powder  gave 
off  but  a  Blight  duBtj  puff,  which  was  very  quickly  dissipated,  and  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  sharp,  quick  report. 

GRasRtTT  [Gray  Powder)  is  a  Swedish  powder,  the  invention  of  a  Hr.  Skoglund.  It 
was  tested  during  the  year  from  a  25  millimetre  gun  in  comparison  with  the  Belgian 
Welteren  powder,  with  the  following  results :  With  a  charge  of  the  Qrakrut  equal  to  TO 
percent,  of  the  other  powder,  the  initial  velocity  was  increased  38  per  cent,,  and  the 
chamber  pressure  5  per  cent.  With  the  charge  of  Qrakrut  decreased  to  63  per  cecit.  the 
initial  velocity  was  increased  34  per  cent,  without  any  appreciable  increase  of  ciiamber 
pressure.  In* competitive  tests  from  Nordenfeldt  wins  the  smoke  from  ordinary  powder 
was  not  dissipated  for  twentySve  seconds,  while  that  from  the  Grakrut  was  iu  the  form 
of  a  transparent  vapor,  remaining  visible  only  Ave  seconds.  Hengst  powder  ia  prepared 
from  straw — preferably  old  straw — made  into  a  pulp  and  treated  with  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  by  weight  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  nitric  acid  for  from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours, 
aFt«r  which  the  acid  is  stxalaed  off  and  the  pulp  washed  In  water  until  no  trace  of  acid 
remains.  The  mass  is  then  steeped  in  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  or  other  suit- 
able alkaline  solution,  and  then  slowly  dried.  When  dry  it  is  compressed  and  then  formed 
into  grains  or  any  otherdeslred  shape.  In  competitive  trials  with  ordinary  black  powder 
it  has  given  increased  velocities  with  smaller  ctiarKca  ;  it  gave  off  but  little  smoke,  and 
that  only  a  light  vapor  which  rapidly  condensed  and  immediately  afterwards  disappeared ; 
it  left  but  little  residue.  Several  rounds  llred  In  rapid  succession  did  no  more  than 
sligfaUy  warm  the  barrel,  while  an  equal  numt)er  flred  with  the  ordinary  black  powder 
bealeaitconBider»bly.  In  the  dark  ilgaveoutafaint  pale  blue  glow  at  each  discharge. 
Colonel  Shakespeare,  of  the  British  army,  made  the  foilowing  fiiteresting  experiments 
writh  this  powder :  He  soaked  two  ounces  In  water  for  forty-eight  houra  tM  then  dried 
it  ;  when  flred  it  was  found  to  have  been  uninjured.  He  then  steamed  two  ounces  for 
twenty  minutes  on  a  copper-wire  gauze,  and  dongslde  of  It  treated  an  equal  quantity  of 
black  powder  iu  the  same  manner ;  without  drying  he  flred  them.  The  Hengst  powder 
exploded,  but  rather  slowly,  while  the  black  powder  only  fused.  Other  eiperimenia 
have  proved  this  powder  to  be  free  from  danger  of  explosion  from  friction  or  concus- 
sion, audit  isconsidered  to  poesesB  weight  for  weight,  about  ISO  percent,  greater  strength 
than  ordinary  gunpowder. 

Schwab's  Shokelebb  Powdbb  was  Invented  by  Major  Schwab,  of  the  Austrian 
army,  ia  of  a  gray-black  color,  and  has  a  very  large  grain,  larger  than  Is  found  wilh 
ordinary  powders.  It  bums  slowly  in  the  open  air,  eives  off  a  vapor  like  attenuated 
Bteam,  and  emits  a  slight  odor  very  similar  to  that  of  ordinary  powder.  When  made 
up  Into  cartridges  it  Ignites  rapidly  and  gives  much  higher  velocities,  with  lower  pres- 
sures, than  ordinary  powder.  In  one  experiment  from  a  field  piece  this  was  the  case, 
with  a  charge  only  60  per  cent,  of  that  of  ordinary  powder.  Continuous  volley  flring 
resulted  in  a  transparent  vapor  that  in  no  way  Impeded  a  constant  view  of  the  object 
which  was  being  flred  at.  Eamptes  of  it  have  already  been  kept  over  four  years  with- 
out undergoing  chemical  change.  For  further  information  on  esplosivea  see  Odh- 
rowDBH,  Hioa-ExPLosivGs. 

Some  exteiulve  and  reliable  experiments  with  smokeless  powders  were  made  in  Ger- 
many, in  August,  IBM),  tlie  powder  used  being  the  composition  of  18SQ,  known  as  Cn-SU. 
The  firing  rabed  a  feeble  brown  cloud,  which  was  so  thin  that  immediately  after  a  dis- 
charge the  next  shot  could  be  aimed,  as  the  target  continued  distinctly  visible.  Even 
in  heavy,  rainy  weather  the  brownish  clouds  dispersed  In  less  than  three  seconds, 
whereas  black  powder,  fired  at  the  same  time,  collected  in  front  of  the  gun  a  cloud  of 
smoke  which  hung  about  a  longer  time  and  rendered  a  rapid  fire  impossible.  The  coro- 
bostlon  left  batllttle  residue,  and  the  heating  of  the  gun  and  cartridge  case  was  also 
•enslbly  less  than  with  the  black  powder. 
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again  drliH],  wben  it  Is  ready  tor  use.  It  was  the  mettiod  of  controlUnK  tbe  oombiulioTi 
that  placed  this  powder  amoitK  the  safe  explosives,  and  this  was  done  oj  incorporallnf; 
carbon  with  the  nltio-cellolose.  The  greatest  care  U  exercised  In  cleansing  It  from  free 
acid  by  repeated  waaUius.  It  deflagrates  without  explosioD  If  not  confined,  bnt  wben 
conflned  in  a  gun-barrel  Tt  exerts  a  very  powerful  driving  force. 

Among  the  new  explosives  produced  during  ]8e6-B6  are  Cannonlte,  Fulgnrlt*,  Pro- 
eresslte,  Americanlte,  and  Scbnebellte,  tlie  relative  strength  of  which  is  given  In  the 
following  table:  — 
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SHOLEHSK,  a  government  of  European  Russia,  bounded  on  the  e.  by  tbe  governments 

of  Moscow  and  Kaluga.     Area,  21,astl  sq.  miles.     Fop.  'US,  l,46e,756. 

BMOURBE,  a  fortified  t.  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  \s 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  range  of  stepp  declivities  overlooking  the  river  Dnieper,  iW 
m.  w.s.w.  of  Moscow.  It  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  In  the  empire,  having  been  a  place 
of  note  In  the  9th  c,  Is  surrounded  by  massive  walls,  and  has  cathedrals,  chorcbes,  and 
several  monasteries,  a  diocesan  seminary,  a  gymuasiuni,  a  military  school  for  nobles, 
hospitals,  etc.  Smolensk  carries  on  manufactures  of  linens,  soap,  leather,  and  carpels, 
and  a  considerable  export  trade  in  com  and  flax.  Pop.  '93, 41,429.  Smolensk  la  hislori- 
cally  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  bloody  repulse  of  tbe  Russians,  under  Barclay  de  Tolly 
and  prluce  Bagration,  by  Napoleon,  Aug.  17,  1812,  when  on  his  march  for  Moscow. 

mOLLETI,  ToniAB  (iEonnE,  an  eminent  British  novelist,  b.  In  1721,  was  descended 
from  an  old  and  distinguished  family  in  Dumbartonahlre,  His  grandfather,  sir  James 
Smollett  of  Bonhlll,  was  one  of  tlie  commissaries  or  consistorlal  judges  of  £dioburgb, 
and  sat  in  the  Scots  parliament  as  representative  of  bis  native  county.  Had  the  novelist 
survived  ubtout  four  more  years  than  the  term  of  his  too  short  life,  he  would,  as  heir  uf 
eulall.  Lave  Huccecdcd  to  the  ancestral  estate  in  the  beautiful  vale  of  Leven.  He  lost  ha 
father  while  very  young;  but  he  was  well  educated,  and  afterward  apprenticed  toa  sur- 
geon in  Glasgow.  He  is  said  to  have  wished  to  enter  the  arm^ ,  and  being  dieappointed. 
to  liave  avenged  himself  on  his  grandfather,  who  thwarted  his  mclinalions,  by  describing 
sir  James  under  the  unamiabie  character  of  the  old  judge  in  Boderitk  Bandom.  This  is 
related  hj  Scott  and  all  the  bio^spbers,  Init  it  must  be  wrong;  for  sir  James,  the  grand- 
father,  died  in  1781,  when  Tobias  was  only  In  his  tenth  year.  The  duty  of  attending  lo 
tbe  cducHllon  and  settlement  of  the  youth  would  naturally  devolve  on  bis  widowed 
mother  and  on  the  laird  of  Bonbill,  his  cousin.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Smollell 
inlicrilcd  no  fortune;  end  In  bie  18th  year,  be  went  to  London  with  a  tn^edy  wlilch  he 
had  written  on  tbe  assassination  of  James  I.  of  Scotland,  and  which  be  tniated  would 
lend  to  distinction,  if  not  wealth.  He  was  grievously  disappointed,  and  was  glad  to 
accept  the  post  of  surgeon's-male  on  board  one  of  the  ships  in  the  unfartunateexii^dition 
lo  Cartliagena,  in  1741.  He  soon  quilted  the  service  in  disgust,  although  not  before  lie 
liad  seen  enou^^h  of  aaval  life  and  character  to  be  of  inestimable  value  to  him  as  a  novel' 
ist;  and  reluming  to  London,  he  commenced,  and  for  the  remaiuder  of  his  life  followed, 
the  profeiision  of  an  author.  He  made,  indeed,  repeated  attempts  to  obtain  practice  a 
a  physician,  and  in  1750.  got  a  diploma  of  m.d,  from  Aberdeen;  but  hla  hasty  irritable 
temper  and  independent  spirit,  joined  to  bis  natural  propensitv  to  satire,  were  fatal  lo 
his  hopes.  £ven  his  literary  career  was  a  ceaseless  warfare.  In  1748,  in  bia  27th  year, 
he  produced  hla  Roderick  Jiandom,  which  was  read  with  the  utmost  avidity,  and  seemed 
at  once  to  place  its  author  very  near,  if  not  in  tbe  actual  rank  of  Fielding  as  a  novelist. 
In  1751  ap^ared  Pereffrine  Pulde,  a  more  ambitious  and  not  less  successful  work,  and  in 
1753,  Ferdinand  Count  Fathom,  an  inferior  production,  though  containing  scenes  of 
■Irlking  adventure  and  eloquent  description.  Bmollett  next  translated  Am  ^mw1«  (1755), 
in  which,  it  is  admitted,  he  was  surpafscd  by  Molteux  and  Jarvla.  He  then  undertook 
Ibc  editorship  of  a  new  tory  Journal,  The  CrilUal  Rerimij  which  was  tbe  roost  unfortu- 
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note  of  all  bia  engAgemsnts,  as  tt  iovolved  him  In  endless  qu&rrela  and  personalities. 
For  one  arUcIe,  an  attack  on  admiral  Snowies,  he  Buffered  three  months'  imprlsonmeDt, 
and  naa  fined  XIOO.  In  1766  he  published  his  HUtory  of  England,  4  vols,  quarto— a  hia 
I017  from  the  descent  of  Julius  Cnsar  to  the  treatv  of  Aii-la-Chapelle  in  1748,  but  vbich 
was  begun  and  completed  In  14motitbs,  realizing  forlis  authors  sum  of  £2,000.  Though 
■uperficial  and  inaccurate,  this  history  has  passages  of  fine  animated  -writing  and  tnaa- 
lerly  delineation  of  character.  We  next  And  Smollett  Involved  in  political  controversy 
witn  WUkes  and  others,  and  defending  lord  Bute's  admiulBtratiou;  but  he  wanted  tact 
End  temper  for  work  of  this  dcEcription,  and  reaped  no  laurels  as  a  politician.  Another 
novel  appeared  in  1760-61,  The  Adtenturtt  of  Sir  Launedot  Qreatet;  in  1766  two  vol- 
nmea  of  querulous  Trav^in  Franee  andltiUy;  in  1769  T}ieAdi!entumofanAtom,t.-po\\^ 
ieal  satire  unworthy  of  Its  author;  and  in  1771,  only  a  few  months  beroro  Ills  death,  Tkt 
I&pmditiim  of  Euntpkr;/  OUnker,  the  best  of  all  the  novels  of  Smollett;  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Thackeray,  one  of  the  very  beat  in  the  whole  range  of  imaginative  literature.  Worn 
out  with  literary  cares,  private  misrortuoes,  anxiety,  and  ill-heallh,  the  novelist  retired 
to  Italy,  and  died  at  Leghorn,  Oct.  21,  177!,  in  the  Blat  year  of  his  age. 

As  a  novelist,  Bmollett  is  distinguished  by  his  broad  humor  and  burlesque,  the  great 
variety  of  his  incidents  and  characters,  and  the  excellence  of  his  easy,  picturesque  style 
of  narrative.  He  is  often  careless,  but  rarely  dull.  Be  does  not  indulge  in  dlgresaiona, 
like  Fielding,  and  though  less  of  a  literary  artist  than  his  great  English  rival,  his  works 
are  read  wiu  more  intense  interest.  He  had,  in  fact,  greater  imagination  aod  poelicnl 
sensibility.  He  added  largdy  to  our  slock  of  original  cbaracteiB  and  humoristB— iSfmp, 
Tom  Bowling,  Morgan  theWelihnan,  lAmaaha^o,  and  Matthmc  BramhU  are  still  unsur- 
passed. Delicacy  of  taste  was  denied  to  both  Fielding  and  Smollett,  and  perhaps  the 
latter  is  the  more  gross  and  sensual  of  the  two. 

ncnOQLntO  is  a  violation  of  those  laws  regulating  commerce  which  are  enacted 
by  the  IT.  B.  congress  under  the  powers  given  them  In  that  regard  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  is  made  a  penal  oSense  by  the  statutes  of  the  general  government.  The  main 
provlHions  of  the  present  law  (Rev.  SUt.,  Ut.  lariv.,  chap,  10)  are  that  the  goods  which 
are  attempted  to  be  introduced  contrary  to  the  tariff  regulations  or  under  false  repie- 


DS,  shall  be  seized,  and,  on  condemnation  of  the  court,  forfeited  and  sold,  wliile 
the  guilty  party  is  liaUo  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  fS.OOO  and  not  less  than  $S0,  and  to 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  to  both.  Fines  and  penalties  are  also 
provided  for  offlcera  of  vessels  connlvihg  in  smuggling  or  resisting  the  revenue  officers. 
The  procedure  is  in  the  U.  8.  district  or  circuit  court,  and  is  instituted  by  the  dlstrict- 
aiiorney.  After  condemnation  and  sale,  the  proceeds  minus  costs  and  expenses  are  dis- 
tributed, part  going  to  the  Informer  (If  there  were  any  such,  distinct  from  the  officers), 
part  to  the  government,  and  part  to  the  custom  officers  of  the  port  or  districl.     Very 


where  smuggled  goods  might  be  concealed.  The  person  of  a  passenger  is  not  exempt 
from  search.  Upon  obtaining  an  order  from  the  proper  court,  an  officer  may  compel 
importing  merchants,  or  othera,  to  exhibit  their  books  or  bills  of  lading. 

BKUT,  the  popular  name  of  certain  small  fungi  of  the  section  myeomyeeUt,  and  group 
or  family  urMinta,  naraaitical  on  plants,  particularly  on  grasses,  and  notable  for  the 
great  abundance  of  dark-colored  spores  which  they  throw  off.  The  name  smut,  although 
somewhat  variously  uaed,  is  now  very  generally  limited  to  the  genus  v^iiago,  in  which 
the  character  Just  mentioned,  of  the  profusion  of  dark-colorea  spores,  is  very  remark- 
able. The  name  smut  is  often  given  to  lutSago  tegetum,  or  ureao  tegetum.  also  called 
DcTr-BKANS,  a  species  very  common  and  destructive,  parasitic  on  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
and  rye  (see  Eboot),  at  the  base  of  the  ovary  and  glumes,  causing  the  death  of  the 
inner  parts  of  the  flower,  and  then  converting  the  whole  into  a  sooty  dusty  mass.  At 
flrst,  a  fine  mycelium  alone  is  seen,  wluch  ere  long  produces  spores.  There  la  no  dis- 
agreeable smell,  as  in  some  of  the  allied  fungi.  A  remarkable  kind  of  smut  infests 
maize,  swelling  the  ears  to  an  enormous  size,  sometimes  even  a  foot  in  length.  No 
remedy  or  preventive  Is  known  for  smut.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  communicated  through 
infected  gialns;  but  perennial  plants  attacked  by  fungi  of  this  kind  remain  diseased. 

BHYS'VA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  only 
one  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  western  coast  which  has  retained  its  name  and  impor- 
tance to  the  present  day.  The  early  history  of  Smyrna  is  very  obscure:  varying 
accounts  represent  it  either  as  originally  an  Ionian  colony,  or  as  having  been  at  first  an 
.£o11an  dty,  which,  by  an  act  of  treachery,  fell  into  the  nands  of  Colopboaian  (Ionian) 
exiles,  and  subsequently,  about  TOO  B.C.,  formed  part  of  the  great  Ionian  league.  This 
earlieet  city  of  Smyrna,  known  among  the  Greeks  as  "  Old  Suiyma,"  was  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  Heles,  on  the  n.c,  side  of  the  Hermtean  gulf,  now  the  gulf 
of  Smyrna,  and  claimed  the  honor  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Bomer;>and  here,  near  the 
source  of  the  river,  a  grotto  was  shown,  m  which  he  was  said  to  have  composed  his 
poems.  This  old  city  of  Smyrna  was  destroyed,  we  are  told,  by  the  Lydian  king  Alyal 
tea,  and  the  place  remained  deserted  and  in  ruins  till  after  the  Hocedonian  conquest 
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when  the  city  me  rebuilt  a,t  the  dletAnce  of  between  2  attd  8  m.  a.  of  Ita  origiul  die. 
Tliia  city  of  "New  Bmyrna"  was  founded  by  Antlgonus,  and  eolsTged  and  embellidwd 
bv  Lysim&chiis;  it  wan  laid  out  with  great  magnificence,  and  adorned  with  severai  flos 
tniildrngs,  among  whicli  was  the  Somereum,  where  the  poet  was  worsbiped  as  a  hero. 
Tiie  city  hud  an  exceilent  harbor;  and  from  its  admirable  eiCuation,  soon  became  one  ot 
(be  finest  and  most  flourialuDK  in  the  world.  In  the  early  history  of  Christianity, 
BiiiyrDH  liolds  a  diatinguiabed  place  as  one  of  the  seven  cburclies  addreaaed  in  tbe  Apoca- 


lypse,  and  as  the 
After  — =--- 


I  the  scene  of  the  labors  and  martynlom  of  lu  first  bishop,  PolycuT>. 

___ ___  vicissitudes  during  tbe  middle  ages,  it  fell  finally  into  the  hands  of  the 

1'urka,  in  whose  possession  it  has  ^nce  remained — tbe  most  flourishing  city  of  tba 

The  modern  city  of  Smyrna  (Turlcish  limir)  occupies  the  site  of  New  Smyrna,  being 
liiiilt  partly  on  tbe  plain  at  the  head  of  the  gulf,  partly  on  the  decliTity  of  a  hill,  the 
ansieut  Mons  Pagus,  and,  from  tbe  sea,  bas  an  attractire  appcamnce.  There  are  Bome 
good  quaya,  and  some  handsome  buildings  of  stone;  but  the  greater  part  consists  of  low 
wooden  housea,  for  tbe  most  part  of  one  stoir  high;  and  the  streets,  with  a  few  eiccp- 
tions,  are  ill-psred,  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty.  Tbe  city,  however,  in  theae  respects 
is  tMtter  than  most  other  Turldsh  towns,  >nd  Improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made,  The  pop.  Is  esUiDat«d  at  226,000;  of  whom  abont  one-half  are  Greeks,  and  tbe 
rest  Turks,  Jews,  ArmeniaDS,  and  Franks.  As  ia  nauai  in  Turkish  towns,  eacb  people 
has  its  separate  quarter.  Smyrna  contains  several  Greek,  Armenian,  iioman  Catholic, 
and  Protestant  churches,  and  several  mosques.  There  are  six  journals  published  here 
In  Ave  different  languages.  The  harbor  is  ezcellenti  ships  of  laige  burden  anchor  close 
to  the  quays;  and  the  trade  ia  most  important  and  extensive.  A  railway,  81  m.  long, 
constructed  mainly  with  English  capital  and  b;  English  engineers,  has  been  recently 
opened  to  Aldin,  an  important  Inland  commercial  town,  and  Is  now  in  operation.  An- 
other railway,  extending  61  m.  inland  (to  Cassaba),  was  finished  in  1H66,  and  afterward 
extended  to  Philadelphia  (Alasher).  The  chief  Imports  are  woolen,  cotton,  and  silk 
fabrics,  the  metals,  leather,  nails,  machinery,  earthenware,  building  stones,  glass  and 
hardware  goods,  coffee,  sugar,  spirits,  etc.  The  exports  consist  ot  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
carpets,  bides,  opium,  copper,  wheat,  rice,  oil,  drugs,  and  gums,  figs,  raisins,  and  many 
other  articles.  Tbe  city  and  its  territory  are  governed  by  a  pasha.  Of  the  ancient 
cities  not  much  remsiins.  Some  slight  ruins  mark  tlie  site  of  Old  Smyrna.  Of  New 
Smyrna  some  remnants  of  the  massive  walls  on  tbe  hill  s.e.  of  the  city  are  still  to  be 

SKTBKA,  Gulf  of,  an  Inlet  ot  the  .^^geon  sea,  on  the  w.  coast  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  \i 
BO  called  from  the  city  of  Smyrna  (a. v.),  which  stands  at  its  bead.  It  Is  40  m.  long,  is 
about  20  m.  in  greatest  breadth,  ana  contains  several  islauds. 

SMYTH,  a  co.  In  b,w.  Vireinia;  drained  by  the  three  forks  of  the  Holatoti  river; 
traversed  by  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroad ;  about  450  sq.  m, ;  pop,  '90, 1:1,360,  chiefly 
of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  covered  wlih  forests,  but  the  val- 
leys are  fertile;  wheat,  oats,  cattle,  and  pork  are  the  staples.     Co.  seat,  Marion. 

BHTTH,  Charles  Tiazzi,  b.  1819,  Naples;  tor  some  time  employed  In  the  observ- 
atory at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  afterwards  appointed  roya!  astronomer  of  ^Scotland, 
He  has  long  studied  the  great  pyramid  of  £^pt,  wblcb,  he  maintains,  was  built  by 
divine  inspiration  as  a  standard  of  weights  and  measures.  He  has  advocated  this  pecu- 
liar theory  in  several  books,  such  as  Our  Iiihtritance  in  the  Qreal  Pyramid  (IStU),  Lift  and 
IVork  at  the  Oreal  Fgramid  (184(7),  and  AnUquity  of  InttlUdual  Man  (1368). 

BKTTH,  EoRBRT  Coffin,  b.d.,  b.  Brunswick,  Me.,  1829;  bro,  of  S.  P.  N.  Smyth- 
He  graduated  at  Bowdoin  coll.,  11^,  and  studied  divinity  in  tbe  seminaries  at  Bangor 
and  Andover,  and  in  the  unlv.  of  Berlin.  Having  entered  the  Congregational  ministry, 
be  was  a  prof,  in  Bowdoin  Coll.,  1854-6;t,  when  he  became  prof,  of  ecclcsiaetlcal  history 
at  Andover.  Since  1HT8  he  has  been  president  of  the  Andover  faculty.  He  bas  made 
lai^e  contrlbntioQS  to  current  denominational  literature,  and  is  editor  of  the  Andover 
lUvieiB. 

BKTTH,  John,  1552-1012,  b.  England;  gnwiuated  from  Clirist's  college,  Cambridge. 
],iT5;  took  orders  and  became  a  fellow,  but  joined  the  Puritans  after  receiving  a  rebuite 
for  advocating  a  Judaic  ob.iervancc  of  Sunday,  He  went  to  Amsterdam  in  llXNi,  became 
H  Baptist,  and  was  engaged  In  controversies  with  Alnsworth  and  otliers.  He  wrote  sev- 
eral theologiealand  controversial  treatises,  such  as  .^  True  Dfscriptioa  of  iix  VitiAlc  Chureh; 
The  ClviraOa-  of  the  Beast,  etc. 

SKYTH,  Samuel  Phillips  N.,  b,  Brunswick,  Me.,  1843;  bro.  of  Prof.  Egbert  C,  of 
Atidovcr;  educated  at  Bowdoin  coll.  and  at  Andover  theol.  sem.  During  the  war  he 
was  first  lieut.  of  tbe  16th  Me.  vols.  He  was  ordained  to  tbe  Cong,  ministry,  and  wu 
pastor  of  the  First  Cong,  chureh,  Bangor,  Me.,  1870-74;  First  Pres,  church,  Quincy, 
III.,  1875-82;  and  i^  been  pastor  of  the  First  Chureh  of  Christ  (Cong.),  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  since  1882.  Dr.  S,  Is  widely  Icnowu  as  one  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  "new 
theology."  His  works  include  Thr  Heligiout  Fcfling;  Old  Faiths  in,  A'etc  Ligilt;  OrUioda* 
Tliealog II  nf  To-day  ;  The  Real Uy  of  Faith ;  ChriMii^  Fadi  and  Force*  (ISSl). 

8MTTH,  Wii.i.i.Mii  Hen-ry,  178.'i-186»;  b.  England;  son  of  a  loyalist  of  the  Amerlran 
revolution,  of  New  Jersey;  descended  from  ("apt.  John  Smith;  entered  the  British  navy. 
l!<&"i;  served  at  Cadiz,  1810,     He  made  a  hydrographical  survey  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily, 
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imd  publi  Aed  Alia*  and  DtttriptUe  Memoir  on  BuiBg,  1834 ;  made  a  surrey  of  tiie  coaM 
of  the  Adriatic,  1817,  and  of  the  Hediteiranean,  iBSli  poBl.capt.,  1824;  rearadmlry, 
1853.  He  owned  an  satTOQomical  obeervatorr  eX  his  reaiocnce  in  B^ford,  and  anothet 
at  Ma  place  in  Cardiff.  He  wa«  preudent  of  uie  Royal  astronomical  society,  and  hydrog- 
lapher  to  the  admiralty. 

8HAIL,  H^ix,  a  genas  of  gasteropodoua  mollualca  of  tlie  family  Mteida,  having  gen- 
erally a  Bub-g]obo»e,  somellmes  a.  depresaed,  apira!  shell:  the  mouth  of  the  ahell  more  or 
leei  encroached  upon  by  the  laet  whorl  but  one,  elreogthened  iritb  on  iQlfrnal  thickened 
rib,  its  edges  more  or  less  reflcKCil;  the  foot  of  the  animal  long,  and  polDted  beliind;  the 
tentacles  four,  tlia  lower  pair  much  smaller  than  the  upper;  the  tongue  armed  with 
many— often  from  100  to  200 — longitudinal  rowa  of  teeth.  The  speciee  are  verv  numer- 
ous, more  than  1400  having  been  described;  besides  fossil  species,  of  which  also  there 
are  many.  Some  of  the  groups  have  been  constituted  into  aeparate  genera  by  recent 
authors,  but  all  retain  the  popular  name  snail,  which  is  Indeed  often  extended  to  all  the 
Mteida.  As  an  instance  of  the  general  distribution  of  snails,  it  may  be  noticed  thai 
Mix  a»per»a.  ooe  of  the  common  garden-snails  of  Britain,  is  found  very  generally 
throughout  Europe,  great  part  of  Asia  and  the  n.  of  Africa,  and  in  South  America. — 
Bnails  feed  chiefly  on  vegetable  substances,  although  thev  are  very  indlscrimin&to  in 
their  appetite,  and  even  devour  the  dead  of  their  own  liind.  The  mischief  whidi  they 
do  to  garden-crops  is  too  well  known ;  and  gardeners  lay  down  cabbage-leaves  and  tiw 
like  to  attract  them,  in  order  that  the;  may  be  destroyed ;  any  greasy  substance  increas- 
ing the  attractiveness  of  the  bait. — Bnai  is  delight  in  warm  moist  weather;  indry  weatoer 
their  chief  time  of  activity  is  during  the  night,  and  they  hide  themselves  by  day;  but 
after  rain  they  come  forth  at  any  hour  in  quest  of  food.  At  the  approach  of  winter,  or 
in  very  dry  weather,  they  close  the  month  of  the  shell  with  a  membrane  {ejnphragm), 
formed  by  the  drying  of  the  mucoua  substance  which  they  secrete,  and  become  inactive 
and  torpid.  Borne,  as  the  edible  snail  {H.  pomaUa),  make  K  succession  of  such  mem- 
branes ;  Ihe  outer  one  of  which  Is  also  atrenKthcned  by  a  quantity  ol  calcareous  matter, 
the  secretion  being  at  first  a  white  viscid  fluid,  but  quickly  hardening  like  plaster  cj 
Paris.  When  this  is  to  be  removed,  a  fresh  secretion  of  fluid  mucus  softens  it  at  the 
«dgea.  Snails  retreat  into  crevices  for  the  winter,  or  iaio  holes  irhich  th^  make  in  tha 
earih,  and  which  are  roofed  over  with  earth,  dead  leaves,  etc..  agglutinated  by  secreted 
mucus. — Snails  are  hermaphrodite,  but  mutual  imi^re^nation  takes  place,  and  when  they 
are  about  to  copulate  they  excite  ench  otlier  by  pricking  or  even  piercing  with  a  sharp, 
calcareous,  elass-llke  style,  affixed  to  a  peculiar  muscular  sac  which  serves  for  its  pro- 
trusion, ana  which  is  produced  by  recent  secretion,  not  being  found  in  them  on  dissec- 
tion, except  at  tlie  season  of  reproduction.  Extraordinary  as  this  circumstance  is,  it 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  exaggeration,  and  in  works  on  natural  history  not  of  veir 
old  dale  we  read  of  snails  throwing  darts  {tpieula  am«rw)  at  eadt  other,  all  which 
appesra  to  be  merely  fabulous,  although  it  fs  probable  that  the  calcareous  style  may  be 
often  broken  off  in  its  use.  The  esgs  of  snails  are  round,  and  enveloped  In  a  skin;  they 
are  generally  deposited  in  little  clusters.  The  eggs  of  the  common  garden-snails  of 
Britain  are  about  the  size  of  peas,  and  are  depoeileojust  under  the  surface  of  the  soil. — 
Bnaila  possess  In  a  very  high  degree  Ihe  power  ol  repairing  injuries,  not  only  of  the 
shell — although  the  removal  of  the  whole  shell  is  fatal  to  tnem — but  also  of  the  soft 
parts.  When  the  tentacles  are  cut  off,  they  grow  again ;  and  even  if  the  head  is  cut  off, 
a  new  head  Is  produced. — We  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  describe  any  of  the  common 
British  species,  as  there  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  connected  with  any  of  them ;  and 
the  wror  and  smaller  species  have  still  less  claim  to  notice.  The  Ediblb  Shaii,  (//.  poma- 
tia)  of  the  s,  of  Europe  is  the  only  one  that  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  It  ia 
found  in  the  chalk  and  oolite  districts  of  the  s.  of  England,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been 
introduced  from  the  continent  In  the  ITth  c. ;  but  this  is  very  doubtful.  It  has  a  shell 
about  2  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  in  height,  whitish  or  pale  tawny,  with  four  darker 
bands,  often  not  very  distinct.  It  was  much  esteemed  as  an  arliele  of  food  by  the 
ancient  Romans,  who  fattened  their  snails  in  tndosurea  (coefUearia)  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, feeding  them  delicately  on  meal  and  boiled  wine.  It  is  still  in  much  esteem  for 
the  table  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  England.  Nor  is  it  the 
only  species  so  used;  the  common  garden-snails  are  probably  equally  good,  although 
not  so  largo,  and  "the  glassmen  at  Newcastle  once  a  year  have  a  snail-feast;  they  gen- 
erally collect  Ihe  snntls  in  the  fields  and  hedges."  Snails  of  different  species  arc  also 
an  article  of  exportation  on  a  small  scale  from  England  to  the  United  Stales,  packed  in 
old  casks,  in  wnich  they  are  conveyed  very  well,  fliing  themselves  one  upon  another  to 
the  cask,  and  leaving  a  vacant  space  in  the  center.  Snails  boiled  in  milk  are  popularly 
regarded  as  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  chest,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  brought  to 
Covenl  Garden  market.  If  any  benefit  results  from  the  use  of  them,  it  is  probably  due 
to  their  nutritious  qualities. — Some  of  the  tropical  species  of  helix  are  very  large,  and 
some  have  very  beautiful  shells.     See  itius.,  Moi.i.uskb,  vol.  X. 

nAXK,  a  term  synonymous  with  serpent.— The  name  Gomon  Bkaxx  is  veiy  gen- 
erally given  in  England  to  a  species  very  abundant  in  most  parts  of  that  country,  and 
throughout  Europe  from  the  s.  of  Scandinavia  to  the  Hedilenuueao,  although  there  is 


only  ooe  doubtful  instance  of  its  having  been  found  In  Bcotl&nd.  Ita  range  oxtendBslst 
over  great  part  of  the  n.  of  Asia.  This  spedea  {nairix  lorquala  or  tropidmotttt  natru)  it 
also  known  as  the  Rosed  Shake  and  tbe  Grabs  8nakk,  It  belongs  to  tlie  familj 
ttii^rrida,  And  to  a  section  of  it  which  some  oaturalists  constitute  into  the  family  not 
neida.  tt  grows  to  the  length  of  4  and  even  5  ft.,  although  specimens  exceeding  S  ft. 
are  rare.  The  female,  as  in  serpents  generally,  in  much  larger  than  the  male.  The  head 
is  ovate,  the  muzzle  rather  narrow,  the  back  part  considerably  broader  than  the  neck; 
the  body  thickens  toward  the  middle,  and  agam  taperg  towara  the  tail,  which  is  about 
OD0-9fth  of  the  entire  length,  tapering  lo  a  rather  sharp  point;  the  gape  Ib  wide;  the 
upper  part  of  the  head  covered  witb  large  plates;  thescalcsof  ihe  back  have  an  elevated 
keel;  tliose  of  the  sides  are  larger,  the  keel  merely  rudimentary;  the  belly  is  covered 
wi'.h  broad  olilong  plates;  the  under  part  of  Uie  tail  has  plates  arranged  in  two  rows. 
The  teeth  are  very  small,  directed  backward,  and  arranged  in  two  rows  on  each  side  ot 
the  laws.  The  upper  parts  are  grayish  brown,  tinged  with  green;  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ore  two  crescent-Bhapcd  bright  yellow  spots,  formioif  a  Und  of  ring  or  collar; 
immediately  b^nd  tliese  are  two  broad  black  spots,  sometimes  confluent  Two  rows 
of  BmsJ]  black  spots  are  arranged  alternately  down  the  back,  and  larger  ones  at  the  sides: 
but  these  vary  much  in  size  and  other  particulars.  The  belly  Is  ^e  lead  color,  often 
maHjled  with  black.  The  outer  skin  is  changed  at  intervals  varymg  according  to  tha 
weather  and  other  circumstances.  Hr.  Bell  says;  "  I  have  known  ttie  skin  shed  four  or 
five  tlmesduringthe  year.  It  is  always  thrownoff  byreverainglt;  so  that  the  transparent 
covering  of  the  eyes,  and  that  of  the  scalesalw,  are  always  found  concave  in  the  exuvlte. 
Previously  to  this  curious  circumstance  taking  place,  the  whole  cuticle  becomes  some- 
what opaque,  the  eyes  are  dim,  and  the  animal  is  evidently  blind.  It  also  becomes  mors 
or  less  inactive,  until  at  length,  when  the  skin  is  ready  to  be  removed,  being  CTerywhete 
detached,  and  the  new  skin  perfectly  hsid  undemeatli,  the  animal  bursts  it  at  the  neck, 
and  creeping  through  somi  dense  herbage,  or  low  brushwood,  leaver  it  attacbed,  and 
comw  forth  in  far  brighter  and  clearer  colors  than  before."  This  snake  is  partial  to 
damp  situations,  and  often  enters  water,  in  which  it  swims  with  great  ease,  moving  with 
singular  graceful oees.  It  sometimes  remains  at  the  bottom  for  a  considerable  time.  It 
sometimes  climbs  trees,  its  body,  when  ascending  the  stem,  being  "straight  and  rigid  asa 
stick."  See  SbbpektSi.  Itis  very  voracious;  its  food  consists  of  frogs,  small  blrdsaod 
quadrupeds,  etc.  Its  teeth  being  incapable  of  tearing,  cutting,  or  masticating  food,  the 
prey  isalwavsBwallowed  entire  andliving.  Hr.  Bell  heard  a  frog  emit  a  cry  some  minutes 
after  it  had  oeen  swallowed  by  a  snake.  The  snake  has  no  poiMO-fangs.  It  has  aaother 
kind  of  defendve  armor,  in  certain  glands,  which  emit  a  volatile  substance  of  roost  offen- 
siveandpenetratlngodor,  which,  like  that  of  the  ^unk,  can  hardly  be  removed  from  tha 
skin  or  clothes.  No  such  odor  is  emitted  except  in  moments  of  irritation  or  other  pasdoa. 
The  common  snake  is  oviparous:  its  eggs — usually  about  flft«en  or  twenty  in  number, 
whitish,  with  a  parch ment-liko  skin,  and  united  into  a  string  by  a  glutinous  substance 
— are  deposited  m  moist  and  warm  situations,  often  in  dunghllis.  The  mother  is  said 
•ometimes  to  coil  herself  around  them,  but  generally  leaves  them  unregarded.  This 
snake  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  andbecomesfamiliar  with  those  whoare  kind  to  it,  while 
the  approach  of  a  stranger,  of  a  dog  or  cat,  alarms  it,  and  causes  an  emission  of  stench. 
In  winter,  it  seeks  some  refuge  from  severe  cold,  and  becomes  lethargic  or  dormant. 
Large  numbers  of  snakee  often  take  refuge  In  one  hole;  but  seldom  so  many  as  in  an 
instance  recorded  by  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  which  about  ISOO  were  found  in  an  old  lime- 
kiln. 

Much  Interest  was  excited  in  1862  by  the  discovery  in  England  of  a  speciM  of  snake, 
eoroneOa  iaeit  (see  Cobonblla  and  Berpents),  previoasly  unobserved  in  Britain,  but 
common  in  the  middle  aod  s.  of  Burope,  and  sometimes  distinzuisbied  by  the  name  of 
Austrian  Snase,  sometimes  by  that  of  Smooth  Snake,  none  of  the  scales  being  ridged 
or  keeled,  as  in  the  common  snake.  It  inhabits  much  drier  situations  than  those  afTected 
by  the  common  snake,  where  it  is  often  found  in  company  with  the  sand  lizard,-  situs' 
lions  more  resembliag  those  in  which  the  viper  is  found.  This  snake  is  also  more  simi- 
lar to  the  viper  in  form  and  appearance  than  the  common  snake,  and  these  circumstances 
have  probably  led  to  its  being  often  mistaken  for  the  viper,  and  its  existence  in  Englaod 
remaining  unnoticed  ao  long.  It  attains  a  length  of  about  2  f  1. :  is  of  ashlning  broWn  color, 
ornamented  with  checkered  irregular  patches  of  black;  a  yellow  mark  on  the  back  and 
sldi's  of  the  head;  the  lower  parts  yellowish,  with  stjuare  black  spots.  The  head  is  not 
flattened,  as  in  the  viper,  but  is  narrowed  in  a  similar  way  toward  the  neck;  there  is 
much  difference  in  the  plates  of  the  head ;  the  yellow  mark  on  the  head  is  a  very  char- 
acteristic  distinction,  and  the  back  does  not  exhibit  a  broad  zigzag  paltem,  as  in  the 
viper.  Unlike  the  common  snake,  the  a>ronaUa  lavit  is  ovovlvlparous.  the  eggs  being 
hatched  within  the  mother. 

BRAKZ-BISD.     See  Dabter. 

SVAKE-EEL,  the  popular  name  of  the  fishes  forming  the  family  opkuiiridiF  of  sonH 
naturalists,  included  by  others,  with  all  the  eels,  in  the  family  mvranida,  and  distin- 
guished by  the  want  of  a  tai!-fin.  and  the  tail  ending  in  a  conical  point  like  that  of  ■ 
•erpent.  They  are  inhabitants  of  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  One  species,  cjAinmi 
terpen),  Is  found  in  the  Mediterranean.    It  attains  the  length  of  about  S  ft.  and  th« 


UilckneM  of  man's  ann;  Is  brown  abore,  allveiy  beneath,  and  liaa  a  slender  and  pointed 


BHA^E-BOOT.     See  Akibtolochi*.  ;  Poltqalea. 

nA^B-BTOVEB,  small  round  pieces  of  ttone  or  other  bard  substance,  popularly 
believed  to  be  efflcacioua  in  curine  snake-bites.  A  belief  in  tbelr  efficacy  has  been  long 
and  Yerr  widely  diffused,  and  probably  extended  to  Britain  and  other  Tveslem  parte  of 
the  world  from  the  east.  Small  perfonled  balls  and  rings  of  various  kinds  of  stone, 
ivory,  etc.,  strung  together  like  b^ds,  were  formerly  used  as  snake-stones  in  Bcotland, 
being  given  to  cattle  to  chew  when  they  were  bitten  by  vipers.  Of  course  they  could 
only  be  expected  to  act  as  a  kind  of  charm.  Many  of  the  snake-stones  used  in  India  and 
the  further  east  seem  to  be  of  no  greater  value.  Some  of  them,  however,  appear  to  be 
really  efflcacioua.  being  applied  to  the  wound  and  absorbing  blood  from  it  with  the  poi- 
son before  It  has  entered  the  system.  Bcmarkable  instances  are  related  of  speedy  cures 
thus  effected.  The  snake-stone  adheres  for  a  short  time  to  the  wound,  and  then  falls  oS. 
The  wounded  limb  is  meanwhile  rubbed  downward.  Two  small  snake-stones,  ^ch  the 
uze  of  a  large  pea,  brought  from  India,  and  which  were  known  to  have  cured  a  man 
bitten  by  a  cobra,  were  found  by  Mr.  Quekett  to  bo  composed  of  some  vegetable  matter. 
Another,  also  known  to  have  cured  a  cobra's  bite,  having  been  brought  from  Ceylon  by 
ur  James  E.  Tennent,  was  examined  by  Mr.  Faraday,  and  was  deemed  by  him  to  be  "a 
piece  of  charred  bone,  which  has  been  filled  with  blood,  perhaps  several  times,  and  then 
carefully  charred  again. '  — See  Buckland'e  Curwtitiei  of  Ifaiural  Exitory,  and  Tenneut'a 
Ceylon,  vol.  L    , 

OIAKX-'WXBD,  anoiber  name  of  Bistort  (q.v.). 

nAKS>WOOD,  another  nazne  of  Letter-wood  <q.v.), 

nAPDKAOOX',  AnHrrhinum,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  BoropkulairiaeMt, 
consisting  of  annual  and  perennial  berbaceoos  olants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate 
parts  of  tne  northern  hemisphere.  They  hare  tne  calyx  S-purted;  the  corolla  ewoUen  at 
the  base,  but  without  a  spur,  and  ^pgnonate  (Lftt.  ptrtmta,  a  mask),  1.  e.,  its  mouth  closed 
by  the  pressure  of  the  lower  against  the  upper  Up;  and  the  fruit  la  a  2<»lled  oblique  cap- 
e's, opening  by  three  pores  at  the  wex.    The  English  name  refers  to  a  peculiarity  of 


the  corolla,  the  lower  bp  of  which,  if^Toicibly  part^  from  the  upper,  so  as  to  open  the 
mouth,  shuts  with  an  elastic  spring  or  snap.  Some  of  the  species  have  very  pi«tty  flow- 
ers. A.  maiat  has  long  been  a  favorite  in  our  gaidens,  in  which  there  are  many  fine 
varieties  of  It. 

RTAPHAirsaB,  an  old  musket  of  the  17th  and  Orst  half  of  the  18th  C,  called  also 
Asiapban.    See  Lock. 

BUfFDra-TnXILE,  a  name  applied  In  the  United  States  to  different  spedee  cf 
tortoises.  The  beet  known  Is  the  ehetj/dra  ttrjmttina,  of  the  northern,  and  most  of  the 
southern  states,  inliafaiting  small  streams  and  marshes.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  a 
length  of  4  feet,  and  to  wdgh  SO  lbs.  Its  more  common  size  is  from  8  to  19  lbs.  It  has 
an  Immovable  pUstroa,  a  tai^  bead,  and  is  very  flerce,  snapping  at  its  enemies,  and 
Its  food.  Another  kind  of  snapptng-turtle,  known  in  the  southern  states,  extending  from 
Florida  to  western  Texas,  and  up  the  Miarissippi  and  Missouri  riveis  Is  the  maimlanyi 
Tenuninekii,  generally  known  as  the  alligator-turtle.  It  is  said  to  sometimes  attain  a 
velght  of  100  lbs.  Both  of  these  species  belong  to  the  family  cMydrida.  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  turtlesof  the  United  States  bv  the  lODgandimperfectly  retract- 
ile neck  and  taU,  and  the  cruciform  plastron  or  lower  shell.  Both  these  turtles  are  used 
as  food,  and  by  some  are  highly  prized  for  making  soup;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  sea- 
turtte  The  name  of  snapplng-turtle  is  sometimes  applied  to  soft-Bheiled  turtles  of  the 
family  CrionycJudm,  because  they  also  soap  at  their  food  and  other  objects. 

BSKCHATTSV.     See  Noeway. 

anXEX,  a  prosperous  trading  and  manufaAurlng  t.  in  the  Netherlands,  province 
of  Fiiesland.  18  m.  s.s.w.  of  Leeuwarden.  It  is  built  In  the  form  of  an  irregular  tri- 
angle, has  three  canals,  and  good  water-way  to  the  sea.  There  are  a  number  of  manu- 
factures of  metal  wares,  bricks,  etc,  and  a  trade  in  wheat,  butter,  cattle,  etc.,  and  some 
shipping.  Rich  meadow-lands,  in  some  places  tending  to  be  marshy,  surround  the 
town,  and  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  considerable  lake  called  the  Sne^ermeer.  Fop. 
'89,  11,469. 


XVWBEBGEV,  a  range  of  mountdns  In  Oape  Colony,  South  Africa,  forming  the 
extennon  of  the  Roggeveld  and  Nleuveld  ranges.  Bee  Capb  or  Qood  Hops. 
SKEBZE-WOOD,  FOavaylon  vUU,  a  tree  of  the  uatuial  order  tapindatta,  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  common  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Cape  Colony.  The  timber  rivals 
mahogany  in  beauty,  takes  a  Qne  polish,  is  very  solid,  strong,  and  durable.  It  receives 
its  English  name,  and  its  Dutch  name,  luethout,  from  the  sternutatoiy  properties  of  Us 
wwdoit,  br  which  workmen  are  often  much  annoyed. 
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BVXLL,  Ebbhbzeb  Stromo,  u..d.,  lSOl-76 ;  b.  Haaa.,  graduated  at  Amlunt  col- 
lege, where  he  remained  coatinuously  an  iastructor  for  over  60  years,  and  since  1884 
prof,  of  mathetuaiics  and  nkiural  philosophy.    He  edited  Beveral  tezt-booits. 

SHELI,,  WiLLBBBORD,  ISSl-iese :  b.  Leyden,  sou  of  Rudolph  Buell.  was  profesBOT 
of  mathematics  at  tlie  university  at  Leydea,  succeeding  bis  father,  aod  the  discoverer, 
according  to  Huygens  and  Voesiua,  of  Uie  law  of  the  refraction  of  light  attributed  to 
Descartes.  He  was  afrieudof  Kepler.  Uo  published  (HIT),  £lraiMthene$  Balavut  *ite  de 
TfrnM  AmMu*  lera  QuanUtate,  describing  nis  method  of  calculating  the  bu»  of  the 
earth,  and  Cydomttria  (1621). 

BBELL  ZZHIBITIOVB.  These  exhibitions  -were  founded  in  the  year  16T7  by  John 
Snell  of  Uffeton,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  ScoCUsh  stu- 
detita  at  the  university  of  Oxford.  Bnell  was  bom  in  the  pariah  of  Colmonel!,  in  Ayrshire, 
in  1829,  and  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow  in  1641  He  afterward  removed  to  Eng- 
land, wliere,  after  holding  several  offices  of  a  legal  nature,  he  was  appointed  seat-bearer 
to  the  court  of  chancery.  Ue  died  at  Holywell,  near  Oiford.  in  1679,  leaving  his  eetsta 
of  Uffeton,  near  Leamington,  to  tnisteee  (the  vice-chancellor  of  the  university  of  Oxford, 
the  provost  of  Queen's  college,  the  master  of  Balliol  college,  and  the  president  of  Bt 
John's  college),  for  the  founclation  of  the  scholarships  which  t>ear  hie  name  (al  prcaeut 
14  in  number).  The  eihibltions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  litigHtion  in  the  court 
of  chancery,  and  are  now  administered  under  a  scheme  settled  in  1861.  The  eihibi- 
(ioners  are  nominated  by  the  college  of  Glasgow,  and  received  about  £110  annually  each 
during  five  years.  Candidates  for  these  scholarHhips  must  have  been  in  born  in  Scot- 
land, or  must  be  sons  of  falters  born  in  Scotland,  and  must  have  resided  for  two 
years  at  least  in  Glasgow  college,  or  for  one  year  in  that  college,  and  two  at  least  in 
some  other  college  in  Scotland.  None  are  admitted  to  cxeminatioD  who  have  com- 
pleted their  21st  year,  or  bavo  been  members  of  the  uoiverwtj  of  Oxford  of  more 
tiian  two  yeara'  standing  from  the  day  of  their  matriculation  inclusive. 

BKEIiLIFQ, William  Joseph,  1804^-46 ;  bom  in  Boston  ;  graduated  at  West  Point ;  euo 
cessively  fur-trapper  and  lead  miner  in  the  west,  journalist  in  tlie  east,  and  editor  Boston 
Herald;  pub.IVwtt,  a  satirical  poem,  Tale*  of  the  Northwat,  Poiar  Btgumtofthe  WaUm 
Continent  KtfiorKl,  etc 

BiriA'TTlT,  a  t.  of  Gailcta,  In  Austrian  Poland,  is  situated  on  the  Pruth,  and  waa 
formerly  a  frontier  stronghold.  It  has  tanneries  and  a  consldeiable  trade  in  cattle  and 
horses.    Pop.  '90,  10,939,  among  whom  are  many  memtiera  of  the  Armenian  church. 

OmSS  EIFLE,  a  form  of  breech-loader  which  was  adopted  in  1868  by  the  British 
government,  by  altering  the  old  Enfield  muzzle-lo«ders  in  accordanoe  wlUi  the  Snider 
system.    Bee  BREBca-LOADiKa'  Anica, 

UIFB,  Bedlopax,  a  genua  of  birds  of  Ibe  family  mdlopaeidai  (qv,),  having  a  »ery 
long  straight  bill,  witli  nasal  grooves  exlcndiog  almost  to  the  tip,  which  expands  a  little, 
the  upper  mandible  slightly  exceeding  the  lower  in  length,  the  whole  trill  soft  and  very 
sensitive,  smooth  and  sliinmg  in  the  living  bird,  but  soon  after  death  becomiiw  pitted 
like  the  end  of  a  thimble  by  airing.  The  head  is  compressed ;  the  eyes  larg^,  ana  placed 
far  liack  In  the  liead,  an  evident  adaptation  to  the  mode  of  life,  enabling  the  bird  to 

Kard  against  danger,  while  Ita  bill  is  plunged  In  the  mud.  The  feet  have  three  toes 
fore,  divided  to  Uie  base  or  very  nearly  so,  not  edged  liy  membrane,  the  hind-toe  short. 
The  tail  is  short.  The  genus  naturally  divides  Itself^  Into  two  scclions,  sometimes 
regarded  aa  distinct  genera,  the  flrat  consisting  of  the  woodcocks  (q.v.),  to  which  the 
reneric  name  teoiopax  is  appropriat«d;  the  second  containing  the  species  popularly 
known  as  snipes,  which  receive  the  generic  name  gailuiago,  and  are  alatinguiafaed  by 
their  lighter  form,  by  their  longer  legs,  and  by  having  a  little  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
tibia  liare. — The  Comhon  Skipi:  (8.  gallijiaga,  or  gaiUnago  media)  ia  about  11  in.  In  entire 
length,  tbe  bill  sJmoat  8  inches.  The  sexes  are  alike  In  plumage,  but  the  female  ii 
rather  larger  than  the  male.  The  general  color  of  the  upper  parts  ia  blac^sh  brown, 
finely  mixed  with  pale  brown  and  with  a  rich  buff  color;  three  pale  brown  streaks  along 
the  head:  the  neck  and  breast  pale  rust  color  mottled  with  black;  the  belly  white.  The 
tall  consists  of  14  feathers.  The  snipe,  when  fiusbed,  changes  ita  couree  several  times  in 
a  zigzag  manner  In  the  air,  and  then  darts  off  very  swiftly,  so  that  young  sportsmeD  fiod 
it  a  very  difScult  bird  to  shoot.  The  snipe  makes  a  very  inartificial  nest  of  a  little  dry 
hcrliage,  ta  a  depression  of  the  ground,  or  sometimes  in  a  tuft  of  grass  or  rushes.  The 
e^H  are  four  in  number,  pale  yellowish  or  greenish  while,  the  larger  end  spotted  with 
brown.  This  species  of  snipe  is  plentiful  in  all  the  moo^  and  marshy  parts  of  Britain, 
and  generally  Uiroughout  Europe,  also  in  some  ^ris  ol  Asia,  and  it  Is  found  la  the  n. 
of  Africa.  It  breeds  in  Britain,  even  in  the  s.  of  England,  although  many  of  the  snipes 
which  spend  the  winter  in  Britain  migrate  northwart)  In  spring.  "The  snipe  is  capable  of 
being  tamed,  and  becomes  very  familiar,  but  is  difficult  to  keep  from  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  worms  and  other  such  food  which  It  requires.  A  tame  nnipe  has  been  known 
to  eat  nearly  twice  its  own  weight  of  worms  in  13  hours.  The  snipe  is  In  high  eatewi 
for  the  table,  and  Is  included  among  game  In  America  — The  habits  of  all  the  other  spe- 
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ciM  of  BDipe  con-eeixmd  verr  nearly  irHh  those  of  the  common  nilpe.  Th«  Obeat 
SmPB,  or  BouTART  Bmpx  (3.  or  0.  rnqjor).  Is  compttratlTelf  a  rare  bird  in  Bribun,  but 
abounda  in  the  extensive  marBhes  of  continental  Europe,  and  1b  found  alM  in  Asia.  Its 
entire  length  is  about  Hi  In.,  the  bill  not  quite  so  long  in  proportion  as  that  of  the  com- 
mon snipe.  There  are  16  feathers  in  the  tail. — The  Jacs  Skitb,  or  JuDCoCK  (A  or  (r 
otUUnvla),  the  smallest  of  the  British  species,  is  like  the  common  snipe  In  plumage.  It 
k  common  in  Britain,  but  mostly  as  a  winter  visitant,  and  Is  found  also  during  summer 
or  winter,  in  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  the  n.  of  Asia. — North  America  has  a  numtter 
of  species.  The  Comhoh  Amxsicas  Snife  IS.  or  O.  ti>i£«imi)iaBbout  equatin  sice  to  the 
common  snipe  of  Europe,  and  much  resembles  It  also  in  plumage.  The  tail  has  16 
feathers.  This  epeciesis  abundant  in  summer  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  United  Btates  ' 
and  in  Canada,  in  the  more  southern  states  in  winter.  It  is  in  much  request  for  the 
table,  and  is  often  caught  Id  snares. — Snipes  are  found  also  In  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  name  snipe  is  extended  in  popular  usage  to  include  the  genus  maerorhampkut,  ia 
Which  the  outer  toes  ere  connected  at  the  base  bv  a  membrane.  In  other  characters,  as 
well  as  in  plnmage  and  habits,  the  similarity  to  the  true  snipes  is  very  great  The  Hkd- 
BBEAffTBD  SsiPB.  or  Bbowit  Smipb  (Jf.  ffrittua),  of  North  America  has  been  occasionally 
seen  In  Britain  and  in  Scandinavia.    In  siie  it  is  nearly  equal  to  the  common  snipe.    Bm 
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SRIPE-FIBK.    Bee  Truufet  fiss. 

(OnzORT,  Loch,  a  large  and  picturesque  inlet  of  the  sea,  in  the  n.w.  of  Skye  (q.v,), 
between  Trottemish  point  and  Vaternish  point.  At  its  head,  the  loch  is  omy  a  few  fur- 
longs broad;  but  It  gradually  expands,  and  at  its  entrance  the  breadth  is  over  7  miles. 
It  is  18  m.  long. 

nFOHtnOSH,  a  CO.  situated  in  n.w.  Washington,  having  Admiralty  inlet  on  the  w.; 
drained  by  the  SnoquaUmi  and  Btetloquamlsh  rivers;  1730  sq.m.;  pop.  IK),  8BU  of 
American  Mrth,  wlUi  colored.  The  Cascade  rsnge  forma  Its  e.  boundary,  and  on  Its 
Bliqiea  and  by  the  streams  are  extensive  tractsof  wood  land  and  groves  of  fir  and  spruce. 
Lumber  is  the  chief  source  of  revenue.  Near  the  inlet  are  crantterrr  marshes,  and  the 
ecdl  of  the  plains  is  ad^ted  to  grain  and  to  stock-raising.    Co.  seat,  SnohMnish. 

aOiSl  BTIIBLESBOH,  a  learned  historian,  and  a  distinguished  Icelandic  politician, 

...  .    .r ■      traced  their  descent  to 

» the  early  colonization 
of  the  Island.  "Bnorrl  Stufiesson  was  placed  at  so  early  age  under  the  care  of  Jon  . 
Loplson,  the  grandson  of  ^eemund  Sigfusson,  the  learacd  compiler  of  the  old 
Edda,  by  whom  he  was  instructed  iu  the  history,  mythology,  and  poetry  of  the  n.,  as 
well  as  in  clasucal  literature.  By  his  marriage,  at  tbe  age  of  38,  with  a  rich  heiress, 
and  the  speedy  death  of  his  father,  Snorri  Sturiesson  early  attained  a  position  of  wealth 
and  influence,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  tbe  people,  was  elected  supreme  Judge,  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  Island.  In  this  post,  ha  was  distinguished  for  his  profound  Knowledge 
of  the  laws  and  civU  inrtltutions  of  his  native  country;  but  his  ambition,  avarice,  and 
love  of  intrigue  embroiled  him  petaonally  in  sanguinary  feuds,  and  contributed  to  hasten 
the  deatmctton  of  Icelandic  intkpendence.  His  love  of  intrigue  led  him  to  take  part  la 
the  intestine  troubles  of  Norway,  and  thus  drew  upon  him  the  suspicion  and  ill-will  of 
the  Norw^Ian  king,  Hakon,  who  sent  secret  instruclloDs  to  Iceland  for  his  arrest;  <x, 
if  need  be.  his  asnstination.  The  king's  intentions  were  carried  out  to  iheir  fullest 
extent;  and  his  numeroiu  enemies  Joining  together  in  a  plot  against  him,  Snorri  Stur- 
iesson WSB  attacked  in  his  own  house,  and  murdered  In  the  year  1241.     Snorri  Sturiesson 


was  a  poet  of  no  mean  order,  and  composed  numerous  drapai,  or  laudatorv  poems,  on 
the  kings  and  Jarls  at  whose  courts  ho  sojourned.  His  great  work  is  the  Beinukringla, 
or  Mythic  Ring  of  the  World,  in  which  he  records  the  history  of  the  kings  of  Norway 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  ■'-"•'•  "'  " "  ^-" — '-  "I"''-  — "^  —(.i-i.  k- 

compiled  from  ancient  genealogl 
Danish  about  I6S9  byPeder  CI 


from   the  earliest  times  to   the  death  of  Magnus  Eriingseon.  in   1177;  and  which  he 

"   '  '  ■     ■  ...  .-11..  ^mf(ither  documents.    '' '"*"'"  ~"~ 

_  . _     ..      ,  pubUshed  first  by  01;  ... 

This  translation  has  been  republished  in  more  recent  times  "by  Qruntvlg  (B  vols..  Cop. 


;lcal  tables  andother  documents.     It  was  translated  ii 
!lauBon,  and  pubUshed  first  by  Olaf  Worm  {Cop.  1688). 

. ,  _)!lshedin  more  recent  times  by  QruntvigfB  vols..  Cop. 

1818-23)  and  other?.  German,  Swedish,  and  Latin  veTstons  have  also  been  executed. 
Bnorri  Sturiesson  is  believed  to  have  bad  a  share  in  collecting  and  arranging  tbe  songs 
of  tlie  elder  or  poetic  Edda  (a.  v.),  and  to  have  contributed  very  materially  toward  the 
compilation  of  the  Bkalda  and  other  parts  of  the  younger  or  prose  Edda. 

nroV  ia  the  frozen  moisture  which  falls  from  the  atmosphere  when  tbe  temperature 
Is  83°  or  lower.  It  is  composed  of  crystals,  usually  in  the  form  of  six-pointed  stars,  of 
which  about  1000  different  kinds  have  been  already  observed,  and  many  of  them  figured, 
tty  Scoresby,  Olaiaher,  and  oLhers.  These  numerous  forms  have  been  reduced  to  the 
following  nre  principal  varieties — 1.  Thin  plates,  the  most  numerous  class,  containing 
several  hundred  forms  of  the  rarest  and  most  exquisite  beauty.  2.  A  spherical  nuclena 
or  plane  figure  studded  with  needle-shaped  crystals.  8.  Six  or  more  rarely  three-sided 
prismatic  crystals.  4.  Pyramids  of  six  sides.  0.  Prismatic  crystals,  having  at  the  ends 
and  middle  thin  plates  perpendicular  to  their  length.  The  forms  of  the  crystals  In  the 
same  fall  of  snow  are  generally  similar  to  each  other.  The  crystals  of  hoar-frost  being 
formed  on  leaves  and  other  bodies  disturbing  the  temperature,  ue  often  irregular  and 


opaque:  uid  ft  has  been  otwerred  that  each  tree  or  ihrob  baa  Its  own  pecnliar  cryttik 
Baow-flakea  tu?  from  an  in.  to  ^  of  an  in.  in  diameter,  the  largest  occurring  vhea 
the  temperature  la  near  33°,  and  the  soialleat  at  ver^  low  temperatures.  As  air  bus 
smaller  capacity  for  retaining  its  Tai>or  as  the  temperature  ainka,  it  follows  that  lia 
aqueous  precipitation,  snow  or  rain,  Ib  much  less  in  ^lar  than  in  temperate  regiooa 
The  white  color  of  snow  is  the  result  of  tlie  combination  of  the  dlSerent  phimatic  njt 
itsulag  from  the  mifiutt  snow-crystalB.  Pounded  glaaa  and  foam  are  analoEOUS  cases  of 
the  prismatic  colors  blending  together  and  forming  the  white  light  out  of  which  titer 
bad  been  originally  formed.  It  may  be  added  that  the  ur  contained  in  the  cryiLab 
iniensifles  the  wliiieneea  of  the  enow.  Bee  Red  Show.  The  limit  of  the  fall  of  snow 
coincides  nearly  with  80°  n.  lat.,  which  includes  nearly  the  whole  of  Europe;  oa 
traversing  the  AtlanUc,  It  rises  to  45°,  but  on  Hearing  America  descends  to  near 
Charleston;  rises  on  the  w.  of  America  to  47°,  and  again  falls  to  40*  in  the  Paciflc.  It 
corresponds  nearly  with  the  winter  Isoiberina]  of  03°  Fah.  Snow  is  unknown  st 
Gibraltar;  at  Faiia,  it  falls  12  days  od  an  average  annaally,  and  at  BL  Petersburg  170 
days.  It  is  from  10  to  13  timea  lighter  thut  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  ¥nm  it*  Ioom 
texture,  and  ita  containing  about  10  Umes  its  bulk  of  air,  it  is  a  veij  bad  oonductor  of 
heat,  and  thus  forms  an  admirable  ooTering  for  the  earth  from  the  effecta  of  radiation — 
it  not  uafreouently  happening,  in  Umes  oi  gT«at  cold,  that  the  aoU  is  40°  wamer  than 
the  surface  oi  the  overlying  snow.    Tiie  flooding  of  rivers  from  the  meldng  of  the  si 

'^n  mountuns  Jn  summer,  auries  fertility  into  — '^— • — ■-■  -■- •-"  -'■■ — ' 

arren  wastes.    See  Ol&Cieb 
nOT-BALL  TSBI.    See  CFueldbr  Roes. 


IT,  Si/mphoriearpoi,  or  Bym^oria  mcemata,  a  bushy  dedduons  shnib  of 

the  natural  order  eaprifeliaeea,  a  native  of  tlte  northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
now  verr  common  in  British  shrubberies.  It  has  simple  leaves  and  nuall  flowers; 
berries  about  the  size  of  black  currants,  remaining  on  the  buah  aftw  the  leaves,  quits 
white,  butuneataUe. — ThenameBNowBEsnTlaalBOglventoCiUsp«R<t  Ailiptdute,  anative 
of  the  bogs  of  North  America. 


North  America.  The  wings  are  rather  short,  the  tail  slightly  notched.  The  whtde 
length  is  rather  mote  than  0  In. ;  the  upper  parts  are  lead-color,  the  lower  parts  white, 
.  tiie  two  outer  tail-feathers  white,  the  nest  white  margined  with  black.  This  bird 
migrates  northward  earl;  !i  spring,  and  eouthward  late  in  autumn.  It  ia  often  to  be 
seen  in  small  flocks,  visiting  barn-yards,  and  hopping  about  with  the  domestic  poultry. 
In  cold  weather.  It  retirea  to  holea  in  haystacks.  Its  song  ia  sweet  From  its  f reqoaot 
familiar  approach  to  human  habitations,  the  snow-bird  is  regarded  with  lavor  through- 
out great  part  of  Nortli  America,  as  the  redbreast  is  in  Britain.  In  the  s.,  however.  It 
is  onen  brought  to  market.  A  sEndlar  species  is  the  Orbook  Sxow-fikch  (F.  OrqtMwX 
niOW-B1T>TIKe,  or  Birow-TLBCK,  PUetrophanf  nitaUt,  a  bird  of  the  buntins  family 
(«inb«rui4is),  of  a  genus  distinguished  from  the  true  buntings  t>y  the  long  and  neartv 
■Ir^ght  claw  of  Uie  hind-toe,  in  this  resembling  the  larks.  There  Is  also  an  approach 
to  larks  in  habits;  there  is  a  similar  ease  and  celerity  in  running  alons^  the  ground,  and 
the  song  is  very  different  from  that  of  any  of  the  true  buntings.  The  enow-bunting 
abounds  in  summer  In  all  parts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  vrluter  in  more  eoutheni 
countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  America.  Linnteua  says  it  is  the  only  living  creature 
that  has  been  seen  S,000  ft.  above  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  mountaina  of  Lap- 

BIOVBUT,  Jakes  Robs,  1810--7S.  b.  Fa.;  was  numismatist ;  speaker  house  of  tep.. 
Pa  1S43-44  ;  state  treasurer,  1845-47  ;  treasurer  V.  8.  mint,  1847-50  ;  director,  1868-01; 
pub.  DeteHption.  of  (hira  in  the  V.  8.  Mint  (1860),  Coin*  of  the  Bible  11864),  etc. 

aOTSOV,  a  mountain-ran^  in  Caemarvonahtre,  n.  Wales,  stretches  in  a  n.e-n. 
direction  from  a  point  0  m.  n.  of  Criccelth,  near  the  head  of  Cardigan  bay,  to  near  Con- 
way- hut  is  broken  up  by  v^eys  and  river-courses  into  four  mountain  groups,  wrhose 
chief  peaks  are  Carnedd-Llewefyn,  8,482  ft.;  Moel-Biabod,  2,8e.T  ft. ;  andMoOy-Wv^a 
("  the  conspicuous  peak"},  the  highest  mountain  in  s.  Britain,  8,588  fL  above  Bea-leveL 
Seen  from  the  lop,  Moel-y-Wyddfa.  the  "Kiu^  of  Snowdonia,"  appears  to  send  out 
three  ridges,  which  gradually  divide  and  subdivide,  giving  birth  to  numerous  valleys 
and  corries.  The  ascent  of  the  highest  peak  of  Bnowdou  is  effected  by  tourista  from 
Llanberis  (on  the  n.),  Beddgelcrt  (on  the  s.),  Llyn-Cweilyn  (on  the  w.),  and  Cspel  Cnrig 
(on  the  e.];  the  first  is  shortest  and  easiest;  the  last  Is  longmt,  most  difficult, 

ntOV-DHOF,  OalanlAue,  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  amaryUidM,  of  die 
same  tribe  with  amaryllis,  snowflake,  crinum,  etc  The  three  outer  segments  of  tba 
perianth  sprmd,  so  as  to  make  a  bell-shaped  flower;  the  three  inner  are  shorter,  erect 
ond  notched  at  the  summit.  The  flowere  arise  from  a  spathe.  The  root  is  bulbous  and 
produces  two  leaves  and  one  single -flowered  leafless  stem  {scape).  The  common  snow- 
ibnm  ((?.  TiiToUe),  a  plant  too  well  known  to  need  description,  is  a  native  chiefly  of  the  a. 
of  Europe,  growing  in  woods  and  pasturea.  It  is  found  apparently  wild  in  some  places 
both  hi  I^gland  and  Bcotiaod.  but  is  probably  rather  naturalized  than  native.    See  fllns.. 
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Plowsrb,  toI.  YI.,  Bg.  33.  Another  Bpedes  of  snow-drop  (O.  plieatm),  with  much 
broader  iMTes,  is  found  In  the  s.  of  Rusala  and  In  Asiatic  Turhey. 

nOn-SBOP  TSXE,  ur  SiLVXR'BKLL  Tree,  a  popular  name  for  a  rnius  of  eLym., 
Haiatia  UHnnfHra  and  n.  dipttra,  named  after  Stepben  Hales,  author  nlYegetaiile  BtaUet. 
Tbaj  are  shrube  or  small  trees,  vith  large  and  velnj  pointed  deciduous  leaves,  and 
show;  while  flowers,  drooping  on  slender  pedicels  in  short  racemes  or  clusters  from 
axiilarj  buds  of  the  preceding  year.  Colyz  inverselT  conical,  4-toothed;  petals  4. 
united  at  the  base,  or  middle,  into  sn  open  bell-Bhaped  corolla:  stamens,  8  to  16i  fllo- 
ments  united  into  a  ring  at  the  base;  ovules  4  in  each  cell;  fruit  large  and  dr}r,2to4 
winded;  seeds  single,  cylindrical.  They  are  beautiful  shrubs  for  cultivation.  A  third 
species  grows  in  Florida,  S.  parvijlora. 

■HOW-ILAXE,  a  popular  name  for  the  Lauc^j^an  wmum,  L,  oafwunt,  and  L, 
autumTioit,  species  of  European  herbs  of  the  amaryllts  family  which  have  been  intro- 
duced into  gardens  in  the  Uniud  States.  They  are  among  the  hardy  bulbous  plsntsi 
gee  Amabvludbjc,  and  Skowdbop. 

now-Lnn,  The  snowline  marks  that  height  above  the  sea-level  below  which  all 
the  snow  that  falls  annually  melts  during  summerj  higher  than  this  lies  the  region  o( 
peipetual  snow.  No  general  rule  for  the  hei^t  of  this  line  can  be  given,  owine  to  the 
aifFeTent  causes  which  may  determine  It.     These  are — the  situation  of  the  elope  In 

— . __ji _.,.._^.., —  ^.i_  ■  ■- •- ■"'-■"jron  thes.  than 
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a  ur  humidity  of  the  region.  The  following  an 
a  English  feet  in  diflerent  parU  of  the  globe: 


the  observed  heights  of  the  snow-ll 
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BlIOV-PLOW,  A,  is  a  machine  for  clearing  roads,  railways,  etc.,  of  snow.  For  rall- 
'w^s  there  are  several  forms,  from  the  smooth  Iron  sides  attached  to  the  front  of  an 
ormnary  locomotive,  to  the  machines  of  immense  size  and  weight  aod  complicated 
mechanism  Bince  the  era  of  Trans- Continental  railways  much  attention  has  been 
|rivea  (o  the  subject,  and  several  forms  have  been  invented,  of  which  the  Rotary  Steam 
Snow  Shovel  seems  to  meet  with  most  favor.  It  has  been  adopted  by  sli  the  Trans- 
Contlnental  lines  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  ;  also  by  many  of  the  eastern  and 
'west«m  Trunk  linea.  It  consists  of  a  wheel  nine  feet  in  diameter  set  in  a  round  casing 
vith  a  flaring  front  ten  feet  square  which  feeds  the  snow  into  the  wheel.  The  vbcel 
contains  on  inner  and  outer  aeries  of  knives  pivoted  on  radial  pins,  witli  their  surfaces 
inclined  to  one  another  ;  when  they  encounter  any  snow,  they  are  ainted,  or  set  so  as  to 
slice  it  oS  and  feed  it  into  the  machine.  Behind  the  knives  is  a  fsn-wbeel  comptwed  of 
a  number  of  radial  blades.  When  the  wheel  revolves,  the  centrifugal  force  throws  the 
snow  to  the  outside  of  the  wheel,  where  it  meets  the  enclosing  cose,  and  is  forced 
through  an  opening  just  behind  the  headlight.  A  hood  to  this  opening  regulates  the 
direction  in  which  the  snow  is  tlirown.  The  weight  of  the  machine  is  about  twenty 
tons.  The  "  Rotary"  was  Invented  by  Orange  Jull,  a  Canadian,  in  1884.  The  right  to 
build  these  machines  was  Immedistely  purchased  by  a  company  in  Paterson.  N.  .17.  and 
)  he  first  one  constructed  In  the  United  Slates  was  by  them,  In  1BB5.  A  trial  made  of  It 
In  Buffalo  the  same  year  was  considered  extremely  successful.  Another  machine  much 
used  by  various  railroads  in  eastern  Canada  is  the  "  Russell."  Other  machines  worthy 
of  meutioa  are  the  Jull  Centrifugal  Snow  Excavator,  built  In  1689  ;  also  the  Cyclone 
Snow-Plow,  a  powerful  machine  Invented  the  ume  year  by  K  P,  Caldwell  of  Minne- 
apolis. Minn.    See  illus.,  Railways. 
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raoW-SHOSs,  a  species  of  shoe  mucli  used  by  the  Esquimaux.  Laplftndera,  and  oOLen 
who  inhabit  those  rcgiona  where  snow  prevails  for  a  greal  portion  of  the  year  It  con- 
aista  of  «  flat  frame,  of  a  laoceolate  form,  from  S  to  14  in.  m  breadth  at  its  widest  part. 
and  of  great  length — sometimes  as  much  as  7,  though  generally  about  4  feet.  It  is  either 
wholly  of  wood  or  is  a  wooden  frame  filled  in  with  wicker-work  or  thongs,  and  has 
cross-straps  on  the  upper  surface  to  attach  it  U>  the  foot.  The  broad  surface  prevents 
the  foot  from  sinking  in  the  snow.     Bee  illus.,  North  and  South  AjtERirx,  toI.  I., 


» 


SHDTF.     Bee  Tobacco. 

MTTDKE,  a  CO.  in  central  Penn,,  bordered  by  the  Suaqiielianna  river  on  the  e.,  crossed 
by  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  railroad,  drained  by  Penn'a  and  Middle  creeka;  325 
--   m.;  pop.  '80,  17,651.     The  surface  is  mountainous  and  mostly  covered  with  forests 

oak,  chestnut  and  hickory;  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  wheat, 
com,  hay,  wool,  ciover-aeed,  and  lumber;  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine  are  raised.  It  con- 
tains large  deposits  of  coal  and  iron.  Carriages,  etc.,  leather,  flour,  and  lumber  are 
manufactured.     Co.  seat,  Hiddleburg. 

SKYDESS,  or  BBEYDUU),  Fbahs,  a  Belj[ian  artist,  celebrated  for  his  powers  aa  an 
animal- painter,  was  b.  at  Ajitwerp  in  107B,  and  was  formed  in  the  school  of  Henry 
van  Baelen.  Originally,  he  confined  himself  eicluHively  to  painting  fruits,  aud  worked 
with  Rubens.  In  his  pictures,  with  figures  by  Rubens,  Jordaeus,  Uonthorst,  and  Miere- 
volt,  it  13  difficult  to  discover  any  difference  of  touch.  For  Philip  III.  of  Spain  he  exe- 
cuted aeveral  hunting  and  battle  pieces.  Snyders  knew  how  to  give  expression  to  the 
passions  of  the  lower  creation,  and  his  i>e&r,  wolf,  aud  boar  flghts  are  ecarceiy  surpassa- 
ble.  The  beat  specimens  of  the  artist  are  contained  in  the  galleries  of  Vienna,  Muuich, 
and  Dresden,  but  there  are  also  some  flue  pictures  of  his  in  private  English  collections. 
Snyders  died  at  Antwerp  in  1057. 

tons  (Lat.  »apo(n).  Welstt  ««&an— the  Romans  considered  soap  to  be  a  Celtic  inven- 
tion). This  well-kuown  malarial,  according  to  Pliny,  first  ixKMune  known  to  the  Romans 
by  their  conquest  of  Qaul.  There  are  some  uoticea  of  it  in  the  English  version  of  tbe 
Bible,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  words  bimlh  and  n«(A#r,  there  rendered  into  aoap,  really 
mean  potash  and  soda. 

Tlie  ehtmieal  eompontionot  soap  maybe  explained  as  (ollowa;  Tbeflzed  fatty  bodies, 
Btearioe,  palmitine,  and  oleine  (we  do  not  include  margarine,  for  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  the  fat  to  which  this  name  was  applied  is  merely  a  mixture  of  stearine  and 
palmitiue),  when  heated  with  alkaline  solutions,  undergo  the  remarkable  change  knowu 
uuder  the  title  iajponific<Uion,  or  conversion  into  soap,  during  which  process  the  fats 
yield  up  a  clear  viscid  liquid,  which,  from  its  sweetness,  is  termed  glycerine  {n.y.),  Tlie 
nature  of  this  change  may  be  ascertained  by  decomposing  the  soap  that  is  thus  formed, 
and  which  exists  as  a  homogeneous  transparent  mass,  freely  soluble  in  warm  water,  by 
the  addition  of  some  acid,  such  aa  tnrtanc  or  hydrochloric,  which  combines  with  the 
alicali,  aud  forms  a  soluble  compound  with  it.  A  fatty  matter  separates  in  flakes,  which 
melt  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  form  an  oily  layer  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  Tikis 
auhstance,  when  cold,  is  found  to  be  very  different  from  the  original  fat.  It  has 
acquired  a  strongly  acid  reaction,  as  may  be  ascertained  by  applying  test-paper  to  it  in 
its  melted  state,  and  it  is  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  the  solution  being  strongly  acid.  It 
at  once  forms  a  clear  solution  m  hot  alkaline  liquids,  while  the  original  fat  would  under 
similar  conditions  have  formed  a  milky-looking  fluid.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  true  aetd,  capable 
of  forming  salts,  the  potash  and  soda  salts  being  known  aa  tofl-^oap  and  Aonj-acup.whidi 
have  been  thus  generated  out  of  the  elements  of  the  neutral  fat  under  the  Influence  of 
the  alkali.  Stearine,  when  thus  treated,  yields  $teanc  aeid  (q.v.);  palmitiue  yield* 
palmitic  aeid  (q.v.);  and  oleine,  oleic  aeid  (q.v.);  while  common  fat,  wiuch  is  a  mixture 
of  the  three  above-named  fats,  affords,  on  saponification  with  an  alkali,  and  subsequent 
decomposition  of  the  soap,  a  mixture  of  the  three  fatty  acids. 

The  term  soap  is  somelimes  extended  in  meaning,  so  as  to  include  compotmds  of  the 
fatty  acids  with  other  bases  besides  the  alkalies,  e.g.,  lime,  baryta,  magnesia,  etc. ;  but 
IheEW  compounds  being  insoluble  are  inapplicable  to  the  purpose  of  cleaning.  Tbe  true 
soaps  owe  their  cleaning  power  to  their  solubility,  and  their  attraction  for  the  mailer; 
that  ordinarily  constitute  "dirtiness."  The  presence  of  a  portion  of  free  alkali  increases 
the  dutcrg^ut  power,  especially  in  the  case  of  greasy  matter. 

ifanW'iu^lare. — In  Great  Bntsin,  and  in  tlie  n.  of  Europe  ^nerally.  hard-soap  is  made 
from  tallow,  palm-oil,  bone  grease,  and  kitchen  fat,  by  boiling  to  saturation  with  caus- 
tic-soda. Cocoa,  palm  nut,  and  some  other  oils  arc  occasionally  used,  chiefly  in  imitat- 
ing superior  soaps,  and  ttie  only  other  ingredient  of  (x>nsequence  is  rosin,  tbe  residuum  of 
the  distillation  of  rough  turpentine.  In  the  s.  of  Europe,  coarse  olive-oil  is  the  staple 
material,  and  from  this  is  produced  the  marbled  soap  known  as  "  Marseilles." 

The  soap-maker  first  dissolves  in  boiling  water  8  to  8  cwt.  of  crude  soda-ash  (see 
Soda)  in  a  cast-iron  circular  vcs.'^f-i  (contents  may  be  1000  gals.),  furnished  with  a  steam- 
pipe  in  its  center.  He  then  adds  half  the  weight  of  pure  eauitie  lime,  and  boils  the 
mi\ture.  When  the  lime  has  rendered  the  soda  caustic,  the  boiling  is  dlscontinund, 
subsidence  takes  place,  and  the  lye  is  ready  for  use. 

Soap-pans  are  of  various  sizes.    One  of  moderate  dimensions  may  turn  out  from  ax 
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to  eight  toDs,  and  is  UBuall;  fonned  of  four  pieces  of  cast-iron— lower  casting,  laj  t-n 
feet  iu  diameter;  upper,  eleven.  Heat  is  applied  either  by  meanB  of  a  furnace  beoeath 
tlie  bottom  piece,  or  by  open  steam  introduced  by  a  pipe  icd  U>  a  circvlar  perforated 
riog  at  the  bottom  of^  the  pan.  Steam  boiliDg  beiug  now  extensively  adopted,  our 
descriptiou  will  apply  to  that  mctliod. 

Curd  or  White  Soap, — 20  cwt.  o(  tailow  being  put  into  the  soap-pan,  and  a  quantity 
of  tlie  prepared  lye,  steam  is  turned  on,  and  boiling  continued  until  tlie  lye  is  thoroughly 
iiicorpomted  with  the  tallow,  and  becomes  a  pasty  mass.  A  few  shoveuula  of  comuiou 
salt  arc  now  thrown  in  wticn  Die  lye  begins  to  separate.  The  partially  formed  soap  is 
ullowed  to  cool,  and  the  salted  lye,  now  deprived  of  its  soda,  subsides,  and  la  drawn  oS 
from  the  bottom  by  a  pipe,  orrcmovcd  bj  a  pump.  The  operation  of  adding  and  boil- 
ing with  lye  Is  repeated  until  the  tallow  is  saturated  with  soda,  and  the  Ijes  show  as 
much  alkali  after  boiling  as  liefore.  Tlic  aoapia  now  treated  with  weaker  lye,  and  by 
more  or  leas  water  brought  to  the  consistency  tlie  maker  requires.  From  Its  tendency 
to  thicken  rapidly,  it  is  transferred  to  the  frame  at  a  higher  temperature  than  tlie  soap 
neit  described. 

Ate  o-r  Ydiow  Soap. — When  the  tallow  is  saponifled  as  above  de3cril>ed,  aliout  one- 
third  of  its  weight  of  rosin  is  added,  and  the  boilings  witli  lye  repeated,  until  the  mass 
is  thoroughly  saponified.  The  practiced  workman  being  aware  that  perfect  soap  Is 
insoluble  in  strong  alkali,  avoids  the  risk  of  imperfect  particles  escaping  the  action  of 
the  lye  from  being  enveloped  in  perfect  soap,  by  reducing  the  mass  witli  water,  and 
adding  Ive  in-aduaTly  until  the  soap  again  floats  as  n  curd  on  the  liquid.  The  soap  Is 
then  cooled  aown,  and  the  lye  lieing  removed  as  completely  as  posaible.  it  is  boiled  with 
the  quantity  of  water  necessary  to  bring  it  to  the  consistency  required.  These  later 
operations  require  much  eiperience,  and  the  beat  theoretical  knowledge  requires  the 
aid  of  tongue  and  eye  to  carry  them  through  with  success.  The  soap  being  nowji/i- 
iihid  (the  technical  term),  the  copper  is  covered  up.  and  the  contents  allowed  to  settle 
until  the  temperature  falls  to  about  160°  Fahrenheit.  According  to  the  quantity  of 
water  used,  so  is  the  deposit,  called  the  mere,  greater  or  less.  When  too  much  water  is 
used,  the  produce  of  soap  is  too  small;  when  loo  little,  the  produce  is  large,  but  of  infe- 
rior quality,  from  the  insufficient  deposit  of  impurities.    This  niere  Is  employed  in  mak- 

,     ,  -      -d,  into  frames. 

1,  containing  about  10}  cwt.  each,  where,  after  solidifying, 
which  it  does  in  three  days,  it  is  cut  by  wire  into  slabs,  which  are  again  cut  transversely 
into  bars  ready  for  the  market, 

Ltmrl"!!.  mettled  h  made  of  kitchen  fat  (no  rosin).  The  process  described  In  tlic  mak- 
ing ot  curd  soap  is  followed  here,  except  that  when  perfect  the  soap  Is,  when  almost  boil- 
ing, put  into  wooden  frames  three  orfourtlmesas  high  asthe  ordinal?  frame  of  S3  in.,  and 
tile  lye  allowed  to  percolate  through  the  soap  to  the  lower  part  of  the  frame,  producing 
the  mottled  appearance  desired.  As  this  soap,  when  subjected  to  any  mixing  operation, 
lost  its  motile,  it  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as  a  genuine  soap:  but  now  that  cheap 
imilationa,  having  a  beautifully  marbled  appearance,  are  produced  from  cocoa  and  palm 
nut  oils,  with  coloring  and  siliceous  matter,  its  prestige  is  somewhat  on  the  wane. 

The  numerous  patents  taken  out  for  improvements  in  soap-making  have  had  for  the 
must  part  more  the  object  of  cheapening,  by  the  addition  of  various  articles  to  soap  in 
its  semi-fluid  state,  than  of  improving  the  manufacture, 

Soft-toap  differs  from  hard  from  having  potash  for  its  base  instead  of  soda.  The 
repeated  changes  of  lye  described  in  the  manufactureof  liard  soap  are  here  inadmissible, 
for  all  the  lye  employed  remains  in  combination  with  the  oily  materials,  and  is  never 
separated.  Hence  open  steam,  as  throwing  in  water  into  the  mass,  cannot  be  applied, 
nor  can  salt,  so  useful  an  agent  in  the  former  manufacture,  be  used,  as  it  would  tend  to 
eeparal«  the  soap  from  the  lye,  while  a  thorough  combination  Is  essential.  The  making 
ot  soft-soap  requires  much  experience  and  nicety,  it  being  so  easy  to  overdo  the  supply 
of  alkali,  which  cannot  happen  in  hard-soap.  A  ton  of  materials,  conristiag  of  1900  Ibe. 
offish  or  other  oil,  with  840  lbs.  taUow,  is  put  into  the  soap-pan  with  &M  gallons  of 
American  potash  lye  of  such  strength  that  8,800  groins  ot  reai  poiaah  areineacn.  After 
being  boiled  by  the  heat  of  a  furnace,  and  well  beat  down  on  the  surface  to  keep  in 
bounds  the  frothy  mass,  a  stronger  lye,  containing  about  8,  TOO  grains  of  potash  per  gal- 
lon, is  added  at  short  intervals,  and  the  boiling  carried  on  until  the  workman  ascertains 
by  taste  and  appearance  that  the  soap  is  perfect.  The  tallow  serves  to  give  consistency 
to  the  soap,  ana  also  produces  white  specks  of  stearate  of  potash,  which  much  enhance 
its  appearance. 

SOAP,  Hbdicai,  vbbb  or.  The  only  kind  of  soap  that  should  be  used  mtemally  is 
«AA«  loda  wap.  It  is  prepared  from  caustic  soda  and  either  olive  or  almond  oil.  In  its 
purest  state  it  is  called  medieinal  «Mp,while  in  its  leas  pure  forms  it  is  known  as  Allcant, 
Venice,  or  Spanish  soap.  When  properly  made.  It  should  be  perfectly  soluble  In  pure 
vater  and  in  alcohol.  It  is  chiefly  employed  to  form  pills  of  a  gently  aperient  and  ant- 
acid action.  Fills  containing  a  combination  of  soap  and  dried  carbonate  of  soda  are  of 
great  use  in  certain  forms  of  gravel.  Soap  Is  often  added  to  pills  as  an  adjuvant,  or  for 
tbe  purpose  of  preventing  them  from  becoming  hard  and  insoluble.  While  soap  affords 
m  ready  imtidole  in  cases  of  poisoning  with  ibe  strong  mineral  acids.    Stft^toap  ought  to 
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be  nude  with  olive  oil  vid  potash,  and  It  should  be  of  jellowlgh-whlte  color,  inodorous 
and  of  the  coDEUtence  of  thick  hooey.  It  is  of  Kreat  service  u  an  external  appUcatioo, 
dtlier  alone  or  in  sBsocUtioa  with  suiphuret  of  poUah  and  Other  remediw.  in  vaiioua 
cutaneous  afCections. 

SOAFBEXBT,  8apinda$  taponaria,  a  West  Indian  tree  of  the  natural  order  MptntZiuya, 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  which  1b  uaed  inBt«ad  of  soap  in  washing.  This  propeny  oelongs 
to  other  apeciea  of  the  same  genus.  With  the  exception  of  8,  marginatut,  found  in  l£e 
Bonthern  states  of  North  America  the  genua  Is  entirely  tropical.  The  use  of  the  pulp  as 
soap,  if  often  repeated,  is  apt  to  injure  linen;  but  it  is  capable  of  cleansing  as  much  linen 
He  sixty  times  its  weight  of  soap.  Each  fruit  contains  a  nut  of  a  shining  black  color. 
These  nuts  are  very  hard,  and  were  formerly  imported  into  Europe  to  be  made  Into  wds^ 
coat  buttons,  being  tipped  with  silver  or  other  metal.  They  were  little  liable  either  to 
be  injured  by  wearing  or  to  be  broken. 

■OAP-BTO>X.    See  8t£atitx. 

80AP-IEST.  This  test,  for  which  science  is  indebted  to  Prof.  Clark  of  Aberdeen,  is 
now  univccsally  employed  for  determining  the  degree  of  hardness  of  water.  Every  one 
knows  how  much  more  readily  a  lather  is  formed— as,  for  example,  in  washing  the  hands 
— with  Boft  than  with  iiard  water.  This  la  accounted  for  by  the  earthy  bases  of  the 
hard  water  displacing  the  alkaline  bases  of  the  soap,  and  forming  compounds  insoluble 
in  water.  This  is  the  foundation  of  the  soap-test.  A  hard  water  of  known  strength  is 
first  prepared  by  dissolving  IS  grains  of  pure  carbonate  of  lime  in  pure  hydrochloric  acid, 
evaporating  to  dryness,  and  dissolvinz  tbe  resulting  chloride  of  calcium  in  a  gallon  uf 
distilled  water.  ThisKalloo  of  chloride  of  calcium  solution  accurately  represents  a  natural 
water  whose  hardness  is  due  to  16  grains  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  gallon  A  solution  of 
soap  in  proof-spirit  is  next  prepared  of  such  strength  as  that  aquantily  of  it  which  will  fill 
S2  measures  of  a  volumetric  tube,  each  measure  of  Which  contains  10  grains,  will  be 
exactly  able  to  convert  1000  nraine'  measure  of  the  standard  solution  of  hard  water  into 
the  earthy  soap  descrlljed.  This  point  is  thus  ascertained:  The  hard  water  is  placed  in 
a  stoppered  bottle,  and  the  soap  solution  added  to  it  by  degrees,  the  bottle  being  shaken 
after  each  addition,  whe^i  a  bubble  will  form,  which  rapidly  disappears  so  long  as  any 
lime  is  present;  but  when  at  last  it  Is  all  used  up,  a  froth  of  soap  bubbles  remains  after 
bard  shaking,  such  as  to  last  unbroken  for  three  minutes.  If,  now,  a  given  sample  of 
water  be  examined,  and  this  point  is  reached  at  the  expense  of  the  entire  82  measures,  it 
la  a  water  of  IS  degrees  of  hardness.  Now.  perfectly  soft  water  consumes  3  measuresol 
the  soap  solution  before  permanent  bubbles  are  formed,  so  that  a  water  of  16  degrees  of 
bardnees  has  in  reality  only  consumed  80  measures  of  the  soap  solution.    But  =j^  =  0.53; 

hence,  if  any  given  measures  of  the  soap-test  be  used  in  estimating  the  hardness  of  a 
water,  we  must  flrst  subtract  2  from  the  amount,  and  then  multiply  by  0.08;  and  the 
result  will  give  us  the  degree  of  hardness.  For  example,  let  a  given  sample  require  37 
measures  of  the  soap-test.  On  subtracting  3  and  multiplying  by  0,58,  we  find  its  haid- 
ne'is  to  be  13.35.  Clark's  Soap-test  Table  for  Hardness  of  Water  is  given  in  the  article 
"Soap-test"  in  Knight's  Bngiuh  G]/elopadia;  and  full  details  regarding  the  mode  of  work- 
ing the  test,  to  determine  the  amount  of  lime,  magnesia,  soda,  sulphuric  acid,  and  pure 
carbonic  acid,  are  given  in  Dr.  Parlies's  JfanuoZ  <tf  Practiad  ffygient  (Lond.  1864). 

tttkSVtyi.T,BaponaTia,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  airy(>pAy'^ai»B,  having  a 
^lindrical  or  vantricose  5-toothed  calyx,  without  any  outer  calyx  or  attendant  bractos. 
five  undivided  petals  with  long  clans,  ten  stamens,  two  8tigma.<!,  and  a  capsule  opening 
at  the  top  by  four  valves.  Some  of  th^  species  have  very  l>eautlf  ul  flowers.  8,  coJoMM 
has  of  late  become  one  of  the  most  favorite  annuals  of  our  flower-gardens. — Comhov 
8.,  Bouncing  Bet  (^.q^noiili).  Is  found  on  waysides,  In  thickets,  and  on  banks  of  streams, 
in  most  parts  of  Europe,  altliougb  it  is  a  somewhat  doubtful  nadve  of  Britain.  Both  the 
root  and  the  leaves  contain  saponlne  (q.v.l,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are  somedmes 
employed  for  washing.  The  brownish-red  color  of  the  bark  of  the  root,  however,  is  apt 
to  tinjre  white  articles.  The  root  of  this  plant  has  also  medicinal  properties,  being  aperi- 
ent, resolvent,  and  alterative.    It  i^sometimes  sold  as  Red  Soap-root. 

Nearly  allied  to  the  genus  tapoitaria,  but  having  an  angular  calyx  and  a  S-valved 
capsule,  IS  the  genus  gypmphUa,  some  apecies  of  whidi  are  (^led  Boat-boot,  and  con 
lain  much  saponin.  Thus,  the  Eotptiax  Soap-boot  {G.  ttrutMum),  and  the  SpajOBB 
Soap-root  (G,  Hapanica).  called  Jabontra  in  Spain,  have  been  employed  for  washing 
from  time  immemorial,  and  the  roots  not  having  a  dark  rind  can  be  used  for  washing 
white  articles,  and  arc  to  some  extent  an  article  of  commerce,  being  used  for  silkea 
and  other  stuffs,  the  colors  of  which  will  not  bear  the  application  of  soap-  The  roots  of 
^ehnis  diaiea,  one  of  the  most  common  British  plants,  possess  the  same  properHes  in  an 
inferior  degree, — The  bark  of  qviUc^a  taponaria,  a  Chilian  tree  of  the  natural  order 
B/Moeta,  contains  much  saponin,  is  generally  used  for  washing  In  Chili  and  Peru,  sud 
there  forms  a  considerable  article  of  commerce. — Some  of  the  tropic^  South  Sea  islands 
produce  a  species  of  vine  (vAu  gapoTiaria),  the  stem  of  which,  especially  the  thicker 

Ert,  cut  into  pieces,  and  softened  by  cooking  on  hot  stones,  produces  in  water  a  ridi 
ber  almost  equal  to  that  of  soap.    See  also  Solahiw. 
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rely  a  modtflcation  of  the  ordinary  movemeiiU  of  rcBplration  eidted 
u,  .UUU..U  .^luu.iuufi.  It  is  Ihe  consequence  of  a  Beriea  of  short  cooTulsiye  contrac lions 
ia  ilie  diaphragm,  and  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  closure  of  the  glottis,  temporarily 
preTenling  the  entrance  of  air  iaio  the  lungs. 

BOBIBHKI,  lOSX.     See  John  UL 

MBBAOir,  a  village  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sntle],  40  m.  s.e.  of  Lahore,  near  which, 
on  Feb.  10,  1S4Q,  a  most  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  the  British  army  of 
15,000  men,  under  sir  Hugh  Gougli,  and  a  Sikh  force  numbering  80,000.  The  Sikha 
were  strongly  intrenched,  and  rigorously  resisted  the  attacks  of  their  opponents,  but  Iliu 
courage  and  peraeverance  of  the  latter  ultimately  gaye  them  the  mastery;  the  various 
earthworks  were  captured  in  succession,  and  the  Siltbs  driven  across  the  SutleJ,  with  a 
loss  in  killed,  wounded,  and  drowned  ot  18,000.  Gough  immediately  followed  op  his 
victory  by  crossiog  into  the  Punjab  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  enemy. 

MCA6E,  or  Soccaoe  (originally  hluifinii-toen,  seeking  a  lord;  whence  wo  have  also 
toe.  a  riglit  of  holding  a  court),  a  tenure  of  lands  in  England,  of  which  the  characterislio 
feature  19,  that  the  service  is  ftted  and  determinate  in  quality,  thereby  differing  both  from 
knight-service  and  from  villeinage.  It  was  originally  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Daniah  dis- 
tricLf  of  Euglsod.  At  the  time  when  the  allodial  tenure  was  converted  mto  immediate 
dependence  on  the  crown,  this  tenure  seems  to  liave  arisen  out  of  the  necessity  for  com- 
mendation or  seeking  a  lord.  InDomesday,  socmen  are  often  mentioned  as  bound  "to 
eeek  a  lord  "  or  free  to  go  with  their  land  where  they  pleased.  The  socmen  of  Stam- 
ford are  said  to  be  free  to  seek  a  lord,  being  only  liable  to  the  king  for  the  toll  attaclied 
to  them  as  inhabitants  of  a  borough.  The  obfigation  of  socage  in  its  origin  hna  beeq 
compared  to  the  mutual  Iwnds  ot  allegiance  of  later  times  so  commou  in  the  highjauds 
ot  Scotland,  and  known  as  bonds  of  manrenl  (see  Mabbbnt).  Three  kinds  of  socage 
have  been  enumerated  as  eiisting  at  a  later  period— viz.,  free  and  common  socage,  soc- 
age in  ancient  tenure,  and  socage  in  base  tenure.  The  second  and  third  kindareequiva- 
Itnt  to  tenure  in  ancient  demesne  and  copyhold  tenure  (see  Dbkebne,  ancibst  and 
Copyhold),  and  the  first  is  what  has  generally  and  more  properly  beendenominatedaoc- 
■gc,  where  the  services  were  both  certam  and  honorable.  Besides  fealty,  wMch  the 
socager  waa  bound  to  do  when  required,  he  was  obliged  to  give  attendance  at  the  court 
baron  of  his  lord,  if  he  held  one,  either  for  a  manor  or  for  a  seigniory  in  gross. 

By  an  act  passed  during  the  commonwealth,  and  confirmed  after  the  restoration  by  13 
Car.  11.  c.  24,  tenure  by  knigbl-service  was  abolisbed,  and  all  lands  except  chureh-landa 
held  in  free  alms,  were  directed  to  be  held  in  free  and  common  socage,  which  Is  now 
(with  that  eiception)  the  universal  tenure  of  real  property  in  England  and  Ireland. 

Socage  tenures  are  unknown  in  Scotland,  where,  unless  at  a  very  early  period,  they 
never  existed. 

■OOIALISK.  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  opinions  opposed  to  the  present  oraantzatioo 
of  society,  and  which  seeks  to  Introduce  a  new  distribution  of  property  and  labor,  in 
which  organized  eo-operaiion  rather  than  competUiea  sliould  be  the  dominating  principle, 
under  the  conviction  that  the  happiness  of  the  race,  and  especially  of  the  classes  with- 
out capital,  would  be  benefited  thereby.  Historically  considered,  socialism,  like  many 
of  the  significant  phenomena  of  our  age.  is  a  product  of  the  French  revolution.  That 
terrible  outburst  of  popular  discontent  is  most  properly  regarded  as  an  anarchic  attack 
on  the  social  system  that  had  its  roots  in  the  feudalism  ot  the  middle  ages.  The  furious 
hatred  of  the  court  and  the  aristocracy,  the  passionate  love  of  the  "people, "of  "human- 
ity," of  "liberty,"  though  called  forth  by  special  cireiimetances.  and  never  formally 
worked  out  into  a  theory  of  social  lite,  yirtually  contained  in  themselves  the  eerms  of 
all  later  proposed  organizatioos.  In  tlie  middle  ages,  tlie  right  of  freely  and  fully  enjOT- 
ing  life,  property,  and  political  independence  was  limited  to  a  favored  tew;  while  the 
^reat  masses  were  condemned  to  dumb  servitude,  and  a  perpetusi  minority.  Even  the 
mdustrial  population  did  not  recognize  the  socialistic  idcii.  Tlie  members  of  the  differ- 
ent guilds  or  fraternities  claimed  exclusive  ri^ht  to  exercise  certain  branches  of  iodustiy. 
and  probably  the  great  majority  of  the  inhatutanls  of  a  town  remained  in  a  disregarded 
and  dependent  state.  Amid  sucli  racial  conditions,  resting,  as  Ihey  did,  on  a  belief  in 
the  necessity  of  different  distinct  ranks,  the  free  action  of  individual  life,  and  even  the 
vital  progress  of  the  whole  community,  became  well-nigh  impossible.  We  have  not 
space  here  to  trace  the  course  of  ttie  various  minor  reforms  that  weakened  the  authority 
of  the  medixval  theory  of  life;  but  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  speculations  of  the 
political  piiilosophers  of  the  18lh  c.  in  France,  England,  and  Germany,  as  operating 
powerfully  in  favor  of  a  new  social  system,  in  which  the  idea  of  buinanity  (aaauminB, 
at  the  French  revolution,  as  we  have  observed,  the  concrete  form  ot  the  "people")  stands 
out  prominently.  Nevertheless,  the  first  shape  that  the  modem  spirit  of  industry  took 
waa  not  socialistic,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  term;  it  was  rather  individualis- 
tic, and  found,  as  it  still  finds— for  it  is  yet  the  prevailing  theory — its  natural  expression 
in  such  proverbs  as,  "A  fair  field,  and  no  favor;"  "Every  one  for  himself,  and  Qod  for 
■■  ,•    g^^  ^^m^  eveii  this  lawless  individualism  is  to  be  re^rded  as  a  protest  against 


the  false  cIom- legislation  of  precedinK  times,  and  as  an  assertion  of  the  absolute  right  of 
taeh  member  of  toei^  to  a  diare  in  the  general  welfare.  That  it  has  not  universally  com- 
mended itself  to  civiliied  mankind  as  a  perfect  system,  is  demonstrated  by  (he  appear- 
ance and  temporary  popularity  of  such  schemes  of  society  as  those  of  Owen  (q.v.),  Fou- 
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iler  (q.T.).  8t.  Simon  (q.T.).  ad<1  the  enthudasm  ozciled  at  iatcirftla  in  different  paita  oi 
Europe  hy  the  promulgation  of  extreme  coramuDiHtic  opiuioua.  See  Coumumbh.  lilt 
objected  to  socklism,  under  its  vKiiouB  forma,  that  it  makes  human  happiness  too  much 
dependeat  on  material  ^ratiflcations^  that  it  rolls  man  of  that  euerg^  tnat  Rprings  frora 
ambition;  that  it  un  philosophical  I  y  ieuores  an  iudlvidualism  amliuiiqusiilf  to  which 
nature  herself  has  given  her  inviolable  sanction;  and  that,  by  the  abolition  of  social 
rewards  and  punishments,  it  neitlier  holds  out  any  hope  to  the  iodustrioua,  nor  excites 
any  apprehension  among  the  indolent.  On  the  other  hand,  wo  must  adDail  that  the 
vigorous  assertion  of  socialistic  principles  has  led  men  to  amore  liberal  andgcnerousTiciir 
cf  humanity  as  a  whole.  Moreover,  it  has  forcibly  called  public  attention  to  numerous 
evils  that  have  aprungup  along  with  the  modern  development  of  industry,  for  wLicli  no 
Tcmtdy — not  even  a  name — hod  been  provided;  to  the  vital  interdependence  of  all 
classes;  and  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  individual  or  "selfish"  syslcm,  as  it  has  been 
called,  to  redress  the  wrongs  or  cure  the  evils  that  inevitably  spring  from  its  own 
unchecked  operation.  The  recent  spread  of  socialistic  opinions  in  Germany  led  to  tlie 
enactment  of  the  so-called  Socialist  LaWo  In  1878,  placing  the  cities  of  Berlin  and  Iicipsic 
in  a  state  of  siege,  and  vesting  in  the  police  very  arbitrary  powersof  TcpTCSsioo.  How 
little  these  laws  availed  was  seen  by  the  remarkable  growth  in  the  politit^  power  of  the 
(}erman  socialists,  who  in  1890  pofled  1,437,323  vol£S  as  against  763,138  fn  1889.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1890,  the  Socialist  Laws  expired  by  Jimitation  and  were  not  re-enacted.  See  Com- 
munism' International  Workikqukn'h  Abboc. 

BOCIAI.  BCIZKCX,  a  name  that  bos  of  late  years  been  given  to  the  study  of  alt  that 
relates  to  the  social  improvement  of  the  community.  A.  society  called  "the  national 
association  for  the  promotion  of  social  ecicnce"  was  first  organized  at  a  meeting  which 
was  h^ld  under  lord  Brougham's  auspices  io  July,  18CT,  to  consider  the  best  means  of 
uniting  together  all  those  interested  in  social  improvemenL  Theanniiul  uieetingB  have 
been  held  each  year  at  a  different  plscc.  The  a^^ociatiou  as  now  constituted  comprUcs 
five  sectioDS — 1.  Jurisprudence  aiid  amendment  of  the  law  (sub-section,  repression  of 
crime);  3,  Education;  8.  Health;  4.  Economy  and  Trade;  6.  Art.  Tlie  association 
aims  at  promotingimprovemeotinntl  matters  foiling  within  these  departments,  bv  means 
of  bringing  together,  for  free  discussion,  societies  aod  individuals  interstted  m  social 
problems. 

SociOLOOT  is  the  somewhat  barbarous  name  tliat  has  of  laLe  been  used  to  denote  the 
study  of  the  origin,  organization,  and  development  of  liumau  sock'ty. 

SOCIAL  TASS — wars  with  tocii  or  allies.  The  most  important  socia]  war  was  be- 
tween Komo  and  the  Italian  peoples,  such  as  llio  Samnites,  PeUgni.  Harsi,  etc.,  who 
desired  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  of  citizenship.  M.  Livius  Drusus,  who  had  been 
the  advocate  of  the  Italian  nalioa  alii  it's,  was  assassinated  b.c.  91.  Tho  Italian  allies  of 
Rome  at  once  revolted,  and  the  three  years'  war  that  followed — during  which  over 
800,000  men  are  said  to  have  lost  thsir  lives — though  the  Romans,  under  Hariua  and 
Suila,  inflicted  terrible  losses  upon  the  allies,  was  substanlially  a  victory  for  the  latter, 
who  eventuallv  were  ^nlcd  llie  rights  demanded.  Athens  ftad  two  social  wars,  the 
first  with  the  allied  cities  of  Cos,  Chios,  and  Bvzantium,  whose  independence  was  Kecursd 
B.C.  B57-C5;  the  second  between  Athens  and  tliedSlolian  and  Afittan  leagues  B.C.  220-]^ 


IS  of  individuals  for  tho  promoUon  or  accomplishment  of 
Mme  particular  object.  Such  objects  are  numerous,  including  the  promotion  and  inves 
ligation  of  almost  every  well-rccoEiilzcd  branch  of  science,  art,  and  literature;  Uic  dif 
fusion  of  knowledge,  rcligioii,  and  morality;  intercourse  between  (iose  of  the  some  pro- 
fession or  trade ;  die  removal  of  legal  grievances;  mutual  aid  in  case  of  distress;  and 
an  abundance  of  other  aims,  wbicii  are  either  beneficial  to  the  general  public  or  to  the 
members  of  tho  society  alone.  In  Great  Britaiu  any  number  of  persons  may  agree  to 
constitute  themselves  a  society  if  tho  object  of  their  union  is  legal.  Those  whose  ob- 
jecta  are  scientific  or  literary  are  occaaionally  called  acadcmitt  ft.T,),  and  under  this 
or  their  own  special  names   will  be  found  notices  of  the  cliief  societies  at  present 

tOCIXTS  FOR  FBTCHICAI  BESEABCH.     See  1'hychicai.  Rkbeakch,  Society  fob. 
BOCISTT  TOa  PBOXOTnra  CKBTBTIAIT  EVOWLSDOE.     a  society  farmed  In   1808 

In  the  EnKliah  church,  having  for  its  object  Christian  education  In  England  and 
Wales,  and  the  spread  of  the  Bible  in  the  colonies.  The  originator  of  it  was  a  clergy- 
man. Dr.  Thomas  Bray.  In  1709  this  society  aided  the  Danish  mission  at  Tranquebar. 
The  Tanjore  mission  in  1720,  and  that  at  Triclunopoly  in  1788,  where  Schwartz  labored, 
were  sustained  by  it.  After  the  organization  of  other  societies  for  the  exprees  purposa 
of  propagating  the  gospel  in  foreign  lands  this  society  confined  itaelf  to  toe  circulation 
of  Bibles,  tracts,  prayer-books,  etc. 

80CIETT  IBLASSS,  a  small  archipelago  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  In  lat  IV  to  18° 
S-,  long.  148°  to  155°  w.,  Is  formed  of  a  cumber  of  Islands,  which  are  actnallyor  practi- 
cally under  French  rule.  Exclnsive  of  islets,  tlie  group  Is  formed  of  13  Islands— Tahiti 
or  Otaheltc,  Maitia,  Eimeo,  Maiaoiti,  Tetuaroa,  Otaha,  Moorea,  Tutia,  r.^rd  Howe's 
Island,  Scilly  Island,  Huahine,  lioiatea.  and  Borabors.  Area,  636  sq.  m  ■  pop  aboni 
16,000,     The  population  of  TalilU  U  10,  \  13.     The  chief  agricultural  interest  in  Tahiti  Is 


■ueatataliithehiuid*of  iiDSIiigllihconviNuij.  AltthBianndiclMelyresemble  each  othei  fax 
■ppeamiM.  Ttief  are  mouDtohious  in  the  interior,  wilb  tracts  of  low-lfing  end  eztnt- 
ordiiwrilj  fertile  laud  occupying  ttie  sboreB  all  round  from  ibe  boBO  of  Ibe  mouctalos  to 
tlie  aeft.  T)uiy  are  BUirounded  by  coral  reefs,  are  abundantly  watered  by  Btreama,  and 
enjoy  a  temperate  and  agreeable  climate.  Almost  every  tropical  vegetable  and  fnilt 
known  is  grown  here,  but  agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state.  The  animals  are  thoM 
nsnally  found  In  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  inhabitants  belong;  to  tbe  Malay  race, 
Kre  affable,  in^nious,  and  hospitable,  but  Tolatile  and  sensuiu.  Tbe  practice  of 
tattooing  has  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  tbe  native  costume  now  closely  resembles 
that  of  civilized  nations.  Tliere  are  now  no  native  manufactures,  these  having  been 
entirely  superseded  by  imported  goods.  Cocoa-nut  oil,  oranges,  lime-juice,  kauri  shellB,, 
And  pearl  shells  are  the  princif«l  articles  exported;  and  cocoa-nuts  are  the  geueru 
vticie  of  barter  throughout  the  islands  for  calicoes,  cotton  cloth,  kuivea,  cordage, 
groceries,  etc.,  which  are  Imported  cbleflj  from  Tahiti.  Tbe  exports  from  the  Island* 
amounted,  1606,  to  £97,381,  and  the  Imports  to  £97,301. 

Tahiti  is  laid  to  have  been  vistted  as  earl7  as  1906.  Capt.  Cook  reached  it  In  1766,. 
and  discovered  many  of  the  other  fslsnds  of  the  archipelago,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Society  Islands  In  honor  of  the  Royal  society  of  London.  In  176T  the  first 
nuBsion^hip  fitted  out  by  tbe  newly  formed  London  missionary  society  arrived  at 
Tahiti.  After  10  years  of  apparentlv  fruitless  labor  the  influence  of  the  missionariet 
began  to  be  felt,  and  soon  afterward  Decame  so  powerful  as  to  be  almost  paramonnt.  A 
Quarrel  between  the  Protestant  and  lioman  Catholic  misaiomkries,  who  thought  it  better 
to  eoter  upon  ground  already  occupied  by  Protestants  than  to  take  up  new  ground  for 
Ibemaelves,  occasioned  the  interference  of  France  in  favor  of  the  latter,  and  the  island 
of  Tahiti  was  lal^un  possession  of  in  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe  by  a  strong  French  force 
in  1844.  All  the  possesaious  of  the  native  ruler — who,  however,  still  enjnys  nominal 
authority — were  afterward  placed  under  the  protection  of  Prance  ;  and  by  a  treaty 
coQcludedlnlSSO,  TahiUaudltsdependenciea  (particularly  Moorea,Tetuaroa,  and  Raiatea) 
became  French  poeaessions.  Hacy  of  the  Protestant  missionaries  left  the  island  In  conse- 
quence of  the  Interference  of  the  French  authorities  with  their  labors.  Ekime,  however, 
remained,  and  the  congregations  continued  to  meet.  An  application  to  the  British  gor- 
emment  procuj^d  a  conceseion  on  tbe  part  of  the  French  government  of  some  of  the 
rights  of  religious  liberty,  which  had  b^  taken  away  by  the  local  authorltiea,  See  ilhis., 
Sakowich  Islands,  km. 

tOOnm,  the  name  of  two  celelM«ted  heresiarchs,  uncle  end  nephew,  who  have  ^ven 
ooi&o  to  a  sect  of  Christianf^  the  Soclnians,  better  known,  however,  as  Unitarians  (q.v.). 
— L^Liua  SociNce,  tbe  eld«  of  the  two,  was  b.  at  Siena,  la  Tuscany,  In  1035,  and 
belongedtoafamilytbat  bad  long  been  diatinguished  for  its  cultlvalioa  of  literature  and 
science.  His  father,  Marianus  Sodnus,  was  an  able  lawyer,  and  designed  hia  son  for 
Ihe  same  profession.  But  LmIIus  soon  displayed  a  strong  oreference  for  theolo^cal 
InquiiT,  and  in  order  to  better  prosecute  his  biblical  studies  he  made  himself  familiar 
Tvith  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic.  The  only  result  of  his  legal  training  ttiat  oue  can 
ditcemiaBD  obstiuate  aversion  to  believe  anything  "unreasonable."  The  principles  of 
tbe  reformation  had  slowly  found  tlieir  way  into  Italy,  and  In  1546  a  secret  society  was 
farmed  at  Tlcensa  for  the  discussion  of  religious  questions.  It  was  composed  of  40  per- 
aone,  dlstinguislied  by  their  rank,  their  occupations,  and  their  titles.  Bocinua  waa 
admitted  a  member.  The  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived  were  unfavorable  to  the 
dc^ma  of  tbe  Trinitr,  which  they  held  to  have  been  borrowed  by  the  early  church  from 
the  speculations  of  Greek  philosophers.  The  purpose  of  their  meetings  together  having 
been  discovered,  the  society  broke  up.  Borne  of  the  members  were  arrested  and  put  to 
death,  others  soueht  safety  in  flight.  Among  the  latter  was  Bocinus,  who  traveled  ia 
France,  England,  Holland,  Germany,  aod  Poland,  making  the  acquaintance,  and  acquir- 
ing the  c«teem,  of  many  transalpine  scholars,  and  finally  settled  in  ZDrich,  where  he 
died  in  164^  when  only  37  years  of  age.  Lwlius  Socinua.  unlike  most  heretics,  was  a 
prudent  and  raticent  man.  Hia  speech  at  least  never  bewrayed  him;  but  In  his  corre- 
Bpondence  with  hia  Italian  relatives  and  friends  he  showed  himself  an  ardent  and  elo- 

auent  disputant,  and  made  not  a  few  proselytes.  Once,  in  a  moment  of  mistaken  con^ 
dence,  he  disclosed  himself  to  Calvin,  who  grimly  warned  him  to  get  ™i  "f  hia  "itch 
of  inquiry,"  lest  he  should  "  draw  on  himself  great  tormenta"  In  the  same  year  occurred 
the  murder  of  Servetus.— See  Illgen'a  Vita  Laiii  BoeimfLoip.  1814),  and  Siftniola  ad  TUam. 
el  Doetrinam  Lalii  Boeini  (Leip.  1S36). 

SociNTJS,  FAnsTDB,  nephew  of  the  preceding,  ■was  the  aon  of  Alesenndro  Bocinui,  and 
■was  also  bom  at  Biena,  Dec.  C,  153S,  By  the  mother's  side  ho  waa  very  highly  con- 
nected, but  having  lost  bis  porenta  while  still  young,  bis  education  was  carelessly  con. 
ducted- and  he  himself,  at  a  later  period,  lamented  the  imperfection  of  his  scholastic  cul- 
ture. His  want  of  learning,  however,  only  induced  him  to  speculate  the  more  freely, 
and  thu*  it  happened,  partly  from  native  bias,  and  partly  from  bis  uncle's  ejiistolary 
arguments,  that  Faustus  was  a  heretic  and  anti-'Trinitiulan  before  be  was  out  of  his  teem. 
In  1569,  when  only  30  years  of  ago,  he  found  it  advisable  to  seek  an  asylum  in  France, 
and  was  living  at  Lyon  when  he  got  news  of  his  uncle's  death.  He  immediately  pro- 
(M*ded  to  ZOncb,  and  possessed  himself  of  hia  relative's  HBS,,  after  which  he  returned 
tA  lUly.    He  entered  Ota  MTTlce  of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  and  during  twelve  years 
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seemed  to  forget,  amia  the  care«  of  office  and  the  dlMlpBtionB  of  n  court,  the  thtonj 
questions  of  theolo^.  But  aX  the  expiiy  of  that  period,  he  wm  seized  with  a  ationger 
desire  than  ever  to  iQTestigate  t)ie  truths  of  religion,  and  in  Bpite  of  all  remooBtnaces, 
proceeded  to  Gknnanj"-the  center  of  theolosical  activity.  In  1ST4  he  retired  to  Basel, 
to  prosecute  hJB  studies  more  closely;  but  a  disputation  which  he  bod  with  a  certuoFr. 
'Pucci  (1ST8),  obliged  him  to  ieave  Switzerland.  At  Uie  request  of  George  Blandiata.  b» 
visited  TrMsylvania,  where  ant i- Trinitarians  were  numerous,  especially  among  'be 
nobles,  and  eagerly  sought  (not  without  success)  to  make  converts  to  his  opinions.  In 
1579  he  went  to  Poland.  Anti-Trinitariaoism  was  even  stronger  there  than  in  Tisnifl- 
vania,  and  Soclnus  soon  obtained  a  great  influence.  He  preached,  and  disputed,  and 
wrote  with  a  zeal  that  Socinianism  aas  seldom  displayed  since.  His  position  in  rela- 
tion to  the  reformers  was,  that  Luther  and  Calvin  had  rendered  great  services  to  the 
cause  of  religion,  but  that  they  had  not  gone  far  enough,  that  the  only  solid  basis  on 
Which  Protestantism  could  rest  was  human  "  reaaon,"  that  everything  that  contradicted 
it  should  be  rejected  as  false  and  incredible,  and  that  dogmas  that  were  absurd  should 
not  be  allowed  to  shelter  themselves  from  criticism  because  their  defenders  chose  to  call 
them  "mysteries."  The  Protestants  were  alarmed,  and  the  ablest  amongthem  under. 
look  publicly  lo  confute  Socinus.  A  disputation  was  held  in  the  college  of  Posna,  which 
ended  in  Soclnus  reducing  all  his  opponents  to  ulence;  but  they  retaliated  (after  the 
unscrupulous  fashion  of  the  times)  by  trumping  up  against  their  vauqutsber  a  cliarge  of 
sedition,  wtiich,  although  ridiculously  groundless,  made  it  necessary  for  Socinus  to  with- 
draw from  Cracow.  While  living  in  rettremenl  on  tlie  estate  of  a  Polish  noble,  Chris- 
topher Morsztyn.  be  married  tho  daughter  of  his*  protector.  She  seems  to  have  been  a 
tender  and  affectionate  wife;  and  when  Socinus  lost  her  in  1587,  he  sJmoat  broke  hiq 
heart  through  grief.     About  this  period  his  property  in  Italy  was  confiscated;  but  he  had 

Swerful  aod  wealthy  friends  in  Poland,  who  proved  generous  lo  him  in  his  needs.  In 
38  he  took  part  in  the  synod  of  Brest  (on  the  borders  of  Lithuania),  and  combated  all 
the  principal  dogmas  of  the  church — the  divinity  of  Christ,  propitiaton  sacrifice,  oriKlnui 
sin,  human  depravity,  the  servitude  of  the  will,  and  justification  by  faith.  In  1398,  aa 
the  publication  of  his  D«  Jena  GhrUlo  Seraalore,  his  enemies  stirred  up  tho  populace  of 
Cracow  against  him;  and  Soclous  was  pulled  from  a  sick-bed,  and  nearly  murdered. 
Soon  after,  he  left  the  city,  and  found  a  refuge  with  one  of  hia  friends  in  the  village  of 
Luclavie,  where  he  died.  Mar.  8,  1604.  Socinus's  works  are  no  longer  read;  but  his  opin- 
ions have  never  wanted  advocates  in  any  Protestant  country.  He  and  his  uncle  may  be 
regarded  as  precursors  of  that  spirit  of  ralionalism  which  has  rooted  itself  so  deeply  in 
the  thought  of  the  modem  world.  See  Przipcow's  Life  of  Soclnus,  prefixed  to  a  collec- 
tion of  his  works  iu  the  BiA.  i>'i'af.iM0norum(Ams[.  1656);  Bay le's  article  in  the  i>(i^ion- 
rtaire;  a.nd  Toulaxia'e  Mmioira  of  tAel^e,  Clutraeter,  ete.  of  P.  S.  (Lond.  1777). 
■OOIOLOOT.    See  Social  Sciiince. 

BOOLE,  a  plain  plinth,  forming  a  pedestal  for  the  support  of  a  statue,  column,  etc 
SOOOBXO,  a  CO.  in  New  Mexico,  having  the  state  line  of  Arizona  for  its  w.  boundary ; 
1S,4TS  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 9566,  chiedy  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  tho  Rio  Qnnde 
del  Norte,  the  San  Francisco,  and  the  head- waters  of  the  Oila.  The  surface  is  moun- 
tainous. A  large  proportion  Is  unproductive,  but  the  river  banks  and  localities  improved 
by  irrigation  produce  wheat  ana  corn.  Much  attention  is  paid  to  vine-culture  and 
sheep.raismg.     Itfi  mineral  products  are  gold  and  iron.    Co.  seat,  Socorro. 

■O'OOIKA,  an  island  near  the  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Aden,  80  m.  long  and  30  brond. 
Area,  about  1382  sq,  mites.  Pop.  10,000,  of  various  races.  The  surface  conalsts  for 
the  most  part  of  a  table-hind  of  from  700  to  800  ft.  high,  but  It  has  mountains  rising 
to  a  height  of  4000  ft.  All  the  streams  of  the  Island  with  the  excqjtlon  of  a  few 
rivulets,  are  dry  at  a  certain  season;  but  rain-water  is  collected  in  reservoirs,  and  in  most 
parts  water  can  be  obtained  by  digging  a  few  feet  below  the  surface.  Owing  to  the 
somewhat  unfertile  character  of  the  soil,  most  of  the  districts  are  more  adaptetffor  pas- 
ture than  for  agriculture;  but  gnun,  fruits,  and  ve^tables  are  grown  in  the  eastern  dis- 
tricts. The  aloe  plant  and  the  dragon's-blood  tree  are  the  chief  commereial  products. 
Bocotra  belongs  to  tho  sultan  of  Keshin,  who  in  1876  concluded  a  treaty  by  which  in 
rmpect  of  Socutra,  he  became  a  feudatory  of  Qreat  Britain. 

BOCBATEB,  the  celebrated  Qreek  philosopher,  was  b.  at  Athens  in  the  veai  469 
B.C.  His  father,  Sophroniskoa,  was  a  sculptor;  and  he  followed  the  same  profession  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life.  Hia  mother,  Phtenarete,  was  a  midwife,  to  which  avoolion 
he  was  wont  to  compare  his  own  peculiar  method  of  conversational  teaching.  His 
family  was  respectable  in  descent,  but  humble  in  point  of  means.  His  phyalcal  consti- 
tution was  robust  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  enabling  him  to  endure  the  luudest  mill- 
taiy  service,  and  to  live  his  own  chosen  life  of  superiority  to  all  wants  abovo  the  barest 
neoessaries  of  life.  While  his  ordinatr  diet  wss  simple  and  abstemious,  he  could,  on 
religious  festivals  or  social  occasions,  drink  more  wine  than  any  one  else  without  betne 
intoxicated.  He  had  the  usual  education  of  an  Athenian  citlEen,  which  included  not 
only  a  knowledge  of  the  mother-tongue,  and  readings  jn  the  Greek  poets,  but  also  the 
elements  of  arithmetic,  geometry  and  astronomy,  as  then  known.  As  a  young  man,  ba 
frequented  the  society  of  the  phyaical  philosopher,  Archelaus  (a  disciple  of  Anjuagor«4; 
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but  the  philfMophers  that  did  most  to  determiDe  his  own  special  turn  of  mind  most  have 
been  Pumenldes  and  "  the  double-tonKued  aod  all-objectiiiE  Zeno." 

£iceptiDKin  connection  with  hie  philosophical  career,  tew  ciictunstances  of  hie  life 
we  known.  He  aeired  u  a  hoplile,  or  heavy-armed  foot  soldier,  at  the  siege  of  Potidna, 
at  the  battle  of  Deliuia,  and  at  Amphipolis,  and  bis  hraveiy  and  endurance  were  greatly 
extolled  by  bis  friends.  On  two  memorable  occasions,  be  stood  forward  in  political  li[«. 
After  the  battle  of  A^nuste,  In  406,  tbeteneenemlsincommand  were  public!;  arTBiffned 
for  neglecUng  to  obtain  the  bodies  of  the  kuled  to  receive  the  riles  ol  interment.  The 
clamor  for  their  condemnation  was  so  great,  that  the  court  wished  to  proceed  in  viola- 
lioQ  of  the  i^al  fortnai  but  Bocraies,  as  the  presiding  judge,  flrmly  refused  to  put  the 
queaUoD.  l^e  other  occauon  was  during  the  tynmuy  of  Uie  Thirl;,  who  took  up  the 
policv  of  compelling  a  number  of  inSuential  citizens  to  take  a  part  in  their  illegal 
murders  and  confiscations;  but  Socrates  withstood  them  at  the  peril  of  his  own  life. 

Somewhere  about  the  middle  period  of  his  life,  he  relinquished  his  profession  as  a 
■tatuary,  and  gave  himself  up  to  the  career  that  made  him  famous.  Deeerredl;  styled 
a  philosopher,  he  neither  secluded  himself  for  study,  nor  opened  a  school  for  the  regular 
instruction  of  pupils.  He  disclaimed  the  appellation  of  teacher;  his  practice  was  to  talk 
or  converse,  "to  prattle  without  end,"  as  his  enemies  said.  "Sarlv  in  the  morning,  he 
frequented  the  public  walks,  the  gymnasia  for  bodily  training,  and  the  schools  where 
vouths  were  receiving  instruction  jtie  was  to  be  seen  in  the  market-place  at  the  hour  when 
It  was  most  crowded,  among  the  booths  and  tables  where  goods  were  exposed  for  sale. 
His  whole  day  was  usually  spent  in  this  public  manner.  He  talked  with  an;  one,  young 
or  old,  rich  or  poor,  that  sought  to  address  him,  and  in  the  hearing  of  all  who  chose  to 
stand  by.  He  visited  alt  persons  of  interest  In  the  city,  male  or  female ;  his  f riendshfa) 
with  Aspawa  is  well  known;  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  of  Xenophon^ 
ManorabSia  recounts  his  visit  to  and  dialogue  with  TbeodotO — a  beautiful  hetara,  or 
female  companion.  Nothing  could  be  more  public,  perpetual,  and  indiscriminate  as 
to  persons  than  his  conversation;  and  as  it  was  engaging,  curious,  and  Instnicdve  to 
hear,  certain  persons  made  it  their  habit  to  attend  him  In  public  as  companions  and 
Jlsteneis.  These  men,  a  fluctuatiug  body,  were  commonly  known  as  his  disciples  or 
scholars,  though  neither  he  nor  his  personal  friends  ever  employed  the  terms  Uaeher, 
and  dUcipU  to  describe  the  relation  between  lhem."-^3role'8  Oreeet,  chap.  Ixviii. 

Another  peculiarity  of  Socrates  was  his  persuasion  of  a  special  religious  mis.iion.  He 
liwl  been  accustomed  all  his  life  to  hear  what  he  contidered  a  divine  voice,  or  prelep 
natural  sign,  which  came  to  him  solelv  as  a  prohibition  or  warning,  and  never  as  an 
instigation  to  act.  In  deference  to  tt,  he  had  kept  back  from  eiitcring  public  life,  and 
It  caused  bim  lo  refrain  from  premeditating  the  defense  that  he  made  oil  his  trial.  I4or 
was  this  all;  relying,  like  his  countrymen,  on  divine  intimations  by  dreams  and  oiacles, 
he  believed  that  his  mission  had  been  siguifled  to  bim  by  these.  One  oracular  intimation 
In  particular  be  described  in  his  defense  as  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  An  admirer 
ana  friend  of  his.  Chierephon,  about  the  time  when  heb^an  to  have  some  repute  as  a 
wise  man,  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi  as  to  whether  an;  man  was  wiser  than  Bocrates. 
The  priestess  replied:  "None."  The  answer,  he  said,  perplexed  him  very  much;  for 
ha  was  conscious  to  himself  that  he  possessed  no  wisdom  on  an;  subject,  ereat  or  small. 
At  length,  he  resolved  to  put  the  matter  to  the  test  by  taking  measure  of  the  wisdom  ol 
other  persons  as  compared  with  his  own.  Selecting  a  leading  politician,  accounted  wise 
by  himself  and  br  others,  he  put  a  series  of  questions  lo  him,  and  found  his  supposed 
vnsdom  was  no  wisdom  at  all.  He  next  tried  to  demonstrate  to  the  politician  himself 
bow  much  he  was  deflcient;  but  found  him  impracticable  on  this  head,  refusing  to  be 
eonvinced.  He  then  saw  a  meaning  in  the  oracle,  to  the  effect  that  hU  superiority  to 
others  lay  not  In  his  wisdom,  but  in  his  beinz  full;  conscious  of  bis  ignorance.  He  tried 
the  same  experiment  on  other  politicians  ana  rhetors,  then  on  poets,  and  Isstl;  on  artists 
nnd  artisans,  and  with  the  same  result.  Thereupon,  he  considered  it  as  a  dut;  impoeed 
upon  bim  by  tbe  Delphian  god  to  cross-question  men  of  all  degrees  as  to  their  knowl- 
edge, to  make  them  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  and  thereby  put  them  In  the  way  of 
becoming  vrise.  We  shall  see  presenllv  wherein  this  low  view  of  the  human  Intelligence 
differed  from  the  contemptuous  tone  ot  a  mere  satirist. 

The  intellectual  characteristics  of  Socrates,  through  which  he  influenced  the  whole 
•ubsequent  course  of  human  thought,  maybe  slatM  under  three  heads;  1.  Subject, 
2.  Method,  and  8.  Doctrine. 

1.  As  to  subject — Here  he  effected  a  signal  revolution,  metmhorfcally  erpresaed  1^ 
the  saying  of  Cicero,  that  "  Socrates  brought  down  philosophy  from  the  neaTens  to  the 
earth.  The  previous  philosophies  consisted  of  vast  and  vague  speculBtions  on  nature 
as  a  whole,  binding  together  cosmogony,  astronomy,  geometry,  phyrics,  metapbysica, 
etc  Socrates  had  studied  these  systems,  and  they  left  on  his  mind  a  feeling  tn  empti- 
Beas  and  unsuitabilitv  for  any  human  purpose.  It  seemed  to  him  that  men's  endeavors 
after  knowledge  woi^d  be  better  directed  to  the  human  relationships,  as  Involving  men'a 
practical  concerna  He  could  not  so  to  any  public  assemblage  without  hearing  ques- 
tions uitaled  respecting  tiie  just  and  unjust,  the  honorable  and  base,  the  eroedient  and 
hunfuT:  moreover,  he  found  thai  the  opposing  diaputanta  were,  without  knowing  It, 
TeiT  confused  In  their  ideas  aa  to  the  meanings  of  those  large  words  in  which  Uw 
W^e^tiwt  interests  centered.    Accordingly,  he  was  the  first  to  procl^m  that "  tbe  proper 
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Btadf  of  mnkind  is  man;"  honiKn  nature,  hQniaii  duties,  and  buman  happiness  made 
up  a  field  of  really  urgent  and  profitable  inquiry.  In  astronotny  he  saw  a  certain  utility 
for  navigation,  and  for  (he  reckoning  of  time,  to  which  extent  he  vould  have  it  known 
b^  pilots  and  watchmen;  geometry  was  useful  in  its  liter^  sense  of  land-measuring; 
arithmetic  he  allowed  In  like  manner  so  far  as  practically  useful;  but  general  physics, 
or  the  speculations  of  philosophers,  from  Tfaales  downward,  as  (o  the  origin  of  all  ihines, 
out  of  water,  fire,  air,  etc.,  be  wholly  repudiated.  "Do  these  inquirers,"  he  askM, 
think  that  they  already  know  human  affairs  well  enough,  that  Uiey  thus  begin  to  meddle 
with  divine?    Do  they  think  that  tbey  shall  be  able  to  excite  or  calm  the  winds  at 

Silsasure,  or  have  they  no  other  view  than  to  gratify  an  idle  curiosity?"  He  considered 
t  not  only  unprofitable  but  impious  to  attempt  to  comprehend  that  department.  The 
gods,  be  thought,  managed  all  those  tbbiga  aft«r  their  own  fashion,  and  refused  to  sub- 
mit Ihem  to  iDvariabte  laws  of  sequence,  such  as  men  might  discover  by  dint  of  study; 
the  only  means  of  knowledgepermitted  was  religious  sacrifice  and  praver.  and  the  con- 
BultAtioQ  of  the  oracles.  While  this  was  the  appointed  way  in  reference  to  divine 
things,  it  was  equally  appointed  that  human  things  should  be  learned  by  diligence  in 
study  and  investigation. 

2.  In  regard  to  method,  Socrates  was  the  author  of  still  greater  Innovations.  It  was 
to  little  purpose  that  men  applied  themselves  to  human  a^irs.  if  they  conceived  Ihem 
loosely,  and  with  no  regard  to  evidence.  Socrates  introduced  at  least  one  element  of 
logicd  precision  into  the  handllne  of  queBtions,  by  insisting  on  accuracy  in  definition 
and  classiflcatlon.  Hia  mode  will  be  seen  in  the  statement  of  Xenophon.  "  Bocrales 
continued  incessantly  discussing  human  affairs,  investigating — What  is  piety?  What  is 
impiety?  What  ia  the  honorable  and  tlie  base?  Whatla  the  Just  and  the  uniustT  Men 
that  knew  these  matters,  he  accounted  good  aiid  honorable;  men  that  were  ignorant  of 
them,  he  assimilated  to  slaves." 

His  investigation  thus  took  the  form  of  ascenaining  the  exact  meaning— that  is,  t)ie 
deflnitaon— of  the  leading  terms  in  ethics  and  in  politics,  the  settUne  of  what  J.  B.  Mill 
calls  the  ecrmolation  of  a  general  word,  which  determines  how  to  apply  it  rightly  to  each 
individual  case.  The  very  idea  of  defining  a  general  term,  now  so  obvious,  never  seems  to 
have  Buegeeied  itself  to  any  one  previous  to  Socrates.  And  his  manner  of  seeking  out 
thosodemiitionBisBlsocbaracteristic.andlinkB  itself  to  his  conversational  method,  and  his 
COnvictioK  men  in  general  of  ignorance  in  things  that  they  thought  they  knew.  Profess- 
ing himself  to  be  able  to  furnish  no  exact  definition  (this  professed  ignorance  waa  called 
(he  Bocratic  irony)  of  Justice,  temperance,  courage,  etc,,  and  finding  every  one  else  quite 
confident  in  their  ability  to  supply  the  want,  he  asked  some  one  to  state  his  definition; 
and  on  its  being  ^ven,  be  put  a  few  further  interrogation  a  (as  he  said)  \iy_  way  of  making 
sure  that  he  understood  the  meaning,  but  with  the  speedy  effect  of  driving  the  responiT 
ent  into  a  humiliating  self-contradiction.  His  method  is  most  fully  exemplified  in  certain 
of  the  Platonic  diuogues,  as  the  flrat  Alcibiadi*.  Lacki*,  CharmiOh,  EvOiyphron,  etc 
According  to  Xenophon,  he  could  pass  from  hia  severe  croe8-e;tamining  method,  with  its 
humiliating  shock  of  convicted  ignorance,  and  address  to  hia  hearers  plain  and  homely 

Srecepts,  inculcating  self-control,  temperance,  piety,  duty  to  parents,  brotherly  love, 
delity  in  frlenddiip,  diligence,  etc. — such  direct  admonitory  infiuence  being  common 
to  him  with  the  so-called  sophista.  He  probably  went  beyond  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
the  sophists  in  exhorting  men  "  to  limit  their  external  wants,  to  be  sparing  In  indul- 
gence, and  to  cultivate,  even  in  preference  to  honors  and  advancement,  the  pleasures 
arising  from  a  performance  of  duty,  as  well  aa  from  self-examination  and  the  conscious- 
neaa  of  internal  improvement."  Thia  Blrain  of  exhortation,  his  manner  of  life  in  har- 
mony therewith,  and  the  virtual  self-immolation  of  his  death,  may  be  considered  as  the 
Kmjoint  root  of  the  cynic  and  the  atoic  philosophers, 

Aa  regards  doctrine,  Bocretes  was  distinguished  chiefiy  by  bis  theory  of  virtue. 
Virtae,  be  said,  conaialed  in  knowledge.  To  ao  right,  waa  the  only  load  to  happiness; 
and  aa  every  man  sought  to  be  happy,  vice  could  arise  only  from  ignorance  or  mistake 
aa  to  the  means;  hence  the  proper  corrective  was  an  enlarged  teaching  of  the  cotise- 
quencea  of  actions. 

We  cannot,  on  any  fair  Interpretation  of  knowledge,  re^rd  this  aa  other  than  a  one- 
sided view.  It  takes  note  of  one  condition  of  virtue,  since  there  can  be  no  right  conduct 
without  understanding  the  tendency  of  actions,  or,  at  all  eventa,  the  meaning  of  rules; 
but  it  omila,  what  is  also  essential,  the  state  of  the  emotions  or  dispositions,  which  may 
be  directed  either  to  exclusiveiy  pelf -regarding  ends,  or  to  ends  involving  alao  the  good 
of  othera.  There  is  an  obvious  connei^tion  tetween  the  doctrine  and  the  Socratic  anal- 
ogy of  virtue  to  the  professions.  The  virtue  of  an  artisan  is  almost  exclusively  contained 
inhla  skill  or  knowledge;  his  dispoBiliona  can  usually,  though  not  always,  be  depended 
on,  through  the  pressure  of  his  immediate  self-interest.  But  the  practice  of  Socrates 
was  larger  than  his  theory;  for,  as  already  remarked,  his  exhortationa  were  addressed  to 
men's  feelings  or  sentiments  as  well  as  to  their  Intellect,  His  political  doctrines  were 
Uased  by  the  same  analogy  of  special  profeaslona.  The  legitimate  king  or  governor 
was  he  alone  that  knew  how  to  govern  well. 

In  the  j^ear  S90  s.C,  an  indictment  woa  laid  against  Socrates,  in  the  following  terms: 
"  Socrates  is-guilty  of  crime ;  first,  for  not  worshiping  the  gods  whom  the  city  worships, 
ind  (or  introdncing  new  diTinities  of  his  ow&i  naxt,  foi  corrupting  (he  youth,    lie 


penalty  due  it  de&th."    The  trial  look  place  before  a  dikuteijr,  or  law-cmiTt,  compoeed 


The  tone  of  it,  bo  admirable  to  us,  was  such  as  to  make  acquittal  all  but  impoeeible, 
from  the  Dumber  of  enemiee  crt^ted  by  his  cross-question in^  anoojancf  of  all  clasBes  of 
men,  and  from  various  other  causes.  Ha  dwelt  on  hia  mission  to  convict  men  of  i^or- 
■Qce  far  their  ultimate  benefit;  pronounced  himself  a  public  bleasing  to  [be  Atheuiuu; 
declared  that,  if  his  life  was  preserved,  he  would  continue  in  the  same  course;  and 
re^rded  the  proapect  of  death  nith  utter  indifference.  By  a  majority  of  either  five  oi 
ns,  the  charges  were  declared  to  be  proven.  A  vote  bad  tnen  to  be  taken  on  tbe  aen- 
tence.  By  the  Athenian  practice,  the  accuser  named  a  penalty,  and  the  accused  was 
asked  to  do  the  same;  the  judges  were  restricted  to  one  or  other  of  theee.  The  accuser 
named  death.  8ocral«s,  maintainins  the  same  high  tone,  declared  at  first  that  be 
dcsi^rved  the  highest  public  reward ;  but,  on  the  inaugatlon  of  his  friends,  he  ended  by 
proposing  a  trifling  fine,  Tlie  court,  by  a  majority,  decided  for  the  capital  sentence. 
There  was  an  accidental  Interval  of  80  days  before  the  execution,  during  which  Socratea 
in  prison  conversed  with  his  friends  as  usual;  on  the  last  day  occurred  Ids  conversation 
on  tlie  immortality  ol  the  soul,  referred  to  in  the  Platonic  dialogue  called  FlUBdon.  Ha 
then  drank  tbe  hemlock,  and  passed  away  with  tlie  dignity  and  calmneas  becoming  his 
past  life. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt,"  aays  Hr.  Qrote,  "that  the  individual  infiuence  of  Socrates 
perroanently  enJarged  tbe  horizon,  improved  tbe  method,  and  multiplied  the  ascendant 
minds  of  the  Qrecian  speculative  world,  in  a  manner  never  since  paralleled.  Subsequent 
philosophers  may  liave  bad  a  more  elaborate  doctrine,  and  a  larger  number  of  disciple* 
who  imbibed  thrar  ideas;  but  none  of  them  u)plied  (be  same  stimulating  method  with 
the  same  efficacy;  none  of  tlkem  struck  out  of  other  minds  that  fire  whicn  sets  liEht  to 
original  thought;  none  of  them  dther  imiduced  in  others  the  p^ns  of  in teUeciuaT preg- 
nancy, or  extracted  from  others  the  fresh  and  unborrowed  offspring  of  a  really  parturient 
mind."— See  Orote's  OrMU;  Zeller's  I^Sot.  iar  QrUdien. 

SODA.    Bee  Bodiuv. 

SODA,  UAmiTAOTUBH  OP.  Soda,  or,  more  correctly,  carbonate  of  soda,  occupies  the 
chief  olace  among  our  leading  chemical  manufactures,  alike  from  Its  own  importance, 
and  also  on  account  of  its  influence  on  other  great  chemical  industries,  such  as  glass- 
making,  soap-making,  bleaching,  etc 

A  native  carbonate  of  soda,  or  rather  a  sesqul-carbonate,  called  natron  (q.v.).  Is  found 
In  Egypt  and  some  other  parte  of  the  world.  In  Hungary,  several  manufactories  exist 
for  the  purification  of  a  native  soda  found  there.  Formerly,  most  of  tlie  soda  in  use 
was  extracted  from  certain  plants;  and  two  kinds  were  known  in  commerce  under  Uia 
names  of  barilla  (q.v.)  and  kelp  (q.v.). 

But  the  quantity  of  soda  got  from  all  other  sources  is  now  inrigDiflcant  in  comparison 
with  that  manufactured  from  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium— see  BoDnn^.  llie  pro- 
cess was  invented  by  a  Frenchman  named  Leblanc,  and  was  first  made  known  to  the 
world  by  a  commission  of  the  French  republic  in  1T04,  although  datii^  some  yeara 
earlier.     It  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable  discovery  in  the  enUre  range  of  c'       '    * 


tDHoufactures ;  and  It  has  been  practiced  for  nearly  ninety  years  without  any  important 
is  sad  lo  think  that  the  author  of  tliis  invention  reaped  no  benefit  from  it 


alteration.  It  is  sad  lo  think  that  the  author  of  tliis  invention  reaped  ui 
himself,  but  spent  the  last  of  his  days  in  an  hospital,  "  a  wreck  in  fortune,  health,  and 
hope."  Owing  partly  to  the  war  between  France  and  England,  and  partly  also  to  the 
existence  of  a  duty  of  £80  per  ton  on  common  salt,  whicli  continued  for  eight  years 
after  tbe  close  of  the  war,  Lebianc's  process  was  not  adopted  In  Qreat  Britain  except  on 
a  very  limited  scale  till  183S.  After  the  repeal  of  the  tax  in  that  year,  Ur.  .JBmea 
Muapratt  erected  his  celebrated  works  at  Liverpool,  adopted  the  procees  In  its  entirety, 
and  succeeded,  after  overcoming  many  difflcultiee,  in  establishing  in  Qreat  Britain  a 
chemical  mauufacture  which  has  since  become  the  most  important  in  the  world,  and  for 
which  nearly  600,000  tons  of  common  salt  are  now  annually  required. 

The  object  of  the  soda-process  is  to  separate  the  sodium  of  the  salt,  and  unite  it  with' 
oxygen  to  form  caustic  soda,  or,  what  Is  more  gener^y  done,  to  unite  the  sodium  with 
both  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  to  fonn  carbonate  of  BOda.  The  several  stages  of  the 
process  are  as  follows: 

Mnt  Operation — The  Prodw^ivn  of  Siil^phaUof  Soda. — The  decompontion  of  thecora- 
mon  salt  is  eftectedby  treating  it  with  sulphuric  acid,  which  transforms  it  intosulphateof 
soda  and  hydrochloric  acid.  This  operation  was  long  conducted  in  a  common  reverbera- 
tory  furnace  (q.v.),  and  the  hydrochloric  acid  was  suffered  to  escape  into  the  air.  Not 
only  was  the  acid  thus  lost,  but  it  destroyed  all  vegetation  in  the  neighborhood  of  »od»- 
works,  and  involved  their  owners  in  serious  law-suits  for  damages.  The  great  chimneva 
of  the  St.  Rolloi  works,  Glasgow,  and  Mr.  Muspratt'a,  Liverpool,  which  are  nearly  500  n. 
bigh,  were  erected  with  a  view  of  curing  this  evil,  but  tbey  were  found  to  be  IneSectuaL 
The  most  improved  furnaces  now  in  useforthepurposearebuilt  inpaJrs,  andlathefront 
part  of  each  there  is  a  shallow  cast-iron  pan,  nine  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  sheet-iron  cover; 
and  BO  built  that  the  fire  may  act  on  the  bottoms  and  sides.    Behind  this,  an  oblong  brkb 
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cbamber,  80  ft.  by  9  ft.,  Is  situated,  witb  separate  fire-places,  had  caHed  the  atlt-cake 
furnace.  Acid  flues  are  led  from  each  compartment  of  the  double  furnace  into  one  miUn 
flue,  which  has  its  outlet  into  a  coudenaing  tower,  to  be  prescDtlT  described.  Bepanu 
flues  are  aUo  provided  for  the  coaveyaace  of  smoke  to  a  maia  chimnej.  The  furnace  ia 
worked  in  the  following  way :  when  it  is  properly  heated,  salt  to  the  amount  of  10  cwl. 
is  thrown  in  by  an  openlog,  and  about  80  gallous  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  are  heated 
and  run  in.  The  mixture,  which  is  well  stirred  with  an  iron  rake,  gradually  thickens, 
and  iu  about  an  Jiour  the  pasty  mass,  not  yet  all  decomposed,  is  puslicd  through  tlit? 
opening  into  the  salt-cake  chamber.  Here  it  la  spread  out  on  Uie  sole,  and  maintained 
at  a  red  heat  for  auotber  hour,  when  the  whole  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  expeited.  and 
the  conversion  Into  sulphate  of  soda  complete.  A  pair  of  furnaces,  about  one-h^lt 
larger  than  those  above  ae«cribed,  will  produce  about  16  (oos  of  sulphate  of  soda  in  a 
^  day,  for  which  16  tons  of  common  salt  are  required.  At  the  Bt  RoUox  chemical  works, 
Gla^ow,  about  500  tona  of  common  salt  are  decompoaed  weekly, 

A  very  important  part  of  this  operation  is  the  condensation  of  the  hydrochloric  acid 
gas,  which  iadiaengaged  In  large  Tolumoa  during  the  decomporition  of  the  salt.  As  already 
staled,  it  was  formerly  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere.  The  acid  flues  convev 
it  to  the  condensing  towers,  which  are  generally  filled  with  pieceaof  burnt  coke,  ihrougn 
which  a  supply  of  water  is  kept  ruoning.  The  gas  enteis  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  tower, 
passes  upward,  and  descends  the  second,  and  is  gradually  absorbed  by  the  water,  form- 
ing strong  liquid  acid,  which  Is  run  out  by  openings  at  the  bottom  of  the  condenoer.  So 
perfect  ia  the  ayatem  of  condensation  now  in  use  at  some  works,  that  of  the  acid  pro- 
duced by  100  tons  of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  which  should  yield  63  tons,  as  much  as 
59}  tons  have  actually  been  collected;  and  it  has  been  Instanced,  as  a  curious  illustraUoa 
of  this  in  another  way,  that  Mr.  Huspratt'a  great  works,  which  were  at  one  time  forced 
out  of  Liverpool  as  a  nuisance,  have  been  established  there  again  without  causine  any 


hoods,  an  "alkali  act"  was  passed  by  parliament  in  July,  186S,  "For  the  more  e&ctuil 
condensation  of  muriatic  (hydrochloric)  acid  gas  in  alkali  works."  It  compels  every 
manufacturer  of  alkali  to  secure  the  condensauon  of  not  less  than  9S  per  cent,  of  the 
muriatic  KBB  evolved  in  his  works,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £50.  Ttda  act  was 
amended  in  1874  by  which  copper  and  sulphuric  add  works  were  placed  under  similar 
restrictions.  The  hvdrochlonc  add  obtained  in  this  process  is  mostly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  bleacnlog-powder. 

Steond  OprralioTi—TAe  ConwrtUm  e^  (At  Sulphate  of  Si>da  into  Sack-tuh,  ea8^  otto 
BaH-*0da. — This  is  diected  br  heating  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda,  carbonate  of  lime, 
and  coal.  In  a  reverberatorr  furnace.  The  proportions  now  used  are  the  same  as  thooe 
first  recommended  by  Leblanc— viz.,  sulphate  of  soda,  100  parts;  carbonate  of  lime,  100 
parte;  carbon  (charcoal),  65  parts.  But  as  coal  is  employed  in  England  instead  of  diar- 
coai,  the  quantity  used  is  generally  76  to  100  of  each  of  the  other  two  ingredients.  The 
"  balling  furnace"  used  in  this  operation  has  two  beds,  the  one  being  raised  a  fewincbes 
above  the  other.  The  waste  heat  from  the  fire-place  is  usuallv  employed  in  boiling  down 
the  soda-lye.  The  charge  ia  thrown  Into  the  bed  of  the  balling  furnace  away  from  the 
flrc'place  after  It  has  been  raised  to  a  bright  red  heat,  and  remains  till  it  becomes  suffi- 
ciently heated  throughout  the  whole  mass.  Itis  then  transferred  to  the  Jlimr)^  Am/,  which 
ia  next  the  fire,  and  exposed  to  a  higher  heat,  when  it  shortly  begins  to  soften  and  flux 
into  a  mass  like  dough.  Iu  about  half  an  hour  the  charge  is  withdrawn  In  a  red-hot 
state  by  the  working  door,  and  received  into  iron  barrows,  where  it  solidifies  into  blocks  of 
crude  soda  termiKl  ball-soda,  or  black-aab.  A  new  kind  of  balhng  furnace,  first  introduced 
at  the  Jarrow  Chemical  works,  South  Shields.  Is  now  becoming  extensively  used.  ItdiSers 
from  the  one  described  in  having  that  portion  of  it  for  receiving  the  mixture  of  eult^te 
of  soda,  coal,  and  lime  in  the  form  of  a  brick-lined  iron  cyUnder,  lar^  enough  in  some 
instances  to  decompose  60  tons  of  the  sulphate  in  34  hours.  This  cylinder  lies  in  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  Is  made  to  revolve  slowly  b^  engine-power,  ToematerialsareiDtrO' 
duced  by  means  of  a  hopper;  the  flre-place,  which  does  not  rotate,  is  placed  at  one  end 
of  the  cylinder;  and  the  arrangement  for  evaporating  the  Ivels  somewhat  similar  to  that 
employed  in  thefurnace  described.  This  rotary  furnace  admits  of  the  work  being  much 
better  done  than  by  the  older  reverberatory  furnace,  as  it  not  only  saves  labor,  but  pre- 
vents loss  of  soda  bv  volatilization. 

In  this  process  tnere  is  first  a  reduction  of  sulphate  of  sodatosulphldeof  sodium  witb 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid;  then  a  conversion  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  and  carbonate 
of  lime  into  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphide  of  calcium;  and  finally  ^e  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  reduced  by  the  carbon  to  caustic  lime  and  carbonic  oxide. 

Tldrd  Operation— The  Preparation  of  GaitotuiU  1^ Soda ftvrn  Oie  BU>de-a»h,bu Lirki>^ 
lion  and  EiapomUon.~-¥ox  some  purposes  the  crude  soda,  or  black-ash,  is  used  without 
further  puriflcation;  for  example,  in  the  making  of  soap.  Its  liiiviation  is  effected  by 
the  use  of  a  series  of  iron  tanks,  or  vats,  into  which  it  Is  placed  with  water.  Seveid 
tanks,  each  of  the  capacity  of  6O0  gallons,  rise  above  one  another  in  successive  stages, 
so  that  the  liquor  of  the  hit^hest  can  be  run  into  the  next  lower,  and  so  on.  The  black- 
aah  is  introduced  fresh  into  the  lowest  vat;  it  then  passes  from  vat  to  vat,  and  is  taken 
away  exhausted  at  the  highest  one.    Tbe  water,  on  the  contrary,  comes  in  fresh  at  tiw 
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top,  and  in  passiDg  downward  encounters  leas  aili&uated  ath  in  each  Bucceedlng 
vat,  and  flnalf;  passes  away  from  the  lowest  a  fully  saturated  Bolution.  In  most  Boda- 
-works,  the  vala  are  now  arranged  differently,  although  the  ash  may  be  said  to  be  ex- 
hausted in  the  same  way.  In  the  new  arrangement,  the  vats  are  placed  horizontally,  and 
udvanlage  is  taken  of  the  fact  that  soIulioDS  in  becomiug  richer  become  also  heavier, 
80  that,  although  the  tanka  are  all  on  a  level,  the  water  runs  through  them  with  what  is 
virtually  a  downward  flow.  We  have  not  space  to  describe  minutely  this  very  elegant 
and  economical  plan;  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  it  completely  obviates  the  necessity 
of  lifting  the  ash  from  vat  to  vat,  because  any  two  contiguous  ones  can  be  made  at 
pleasure  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  and,  therefore,  those  of  ingress  and  exreas  for  the 
lixiviating  fluid.  "  Elach  rat,  in  due  rotation,  is  emptied  and  reBlled;  and  thus  each 
in  turn  succesBlvely  occupies  the  highest,  lowort,  and  oil  intermedlale  points  of  the  de- 
cllvitv." 

Tne  next  stage  is  the  evaporation  of  tlie  soda-lye,  which  is  conducted  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  A.  common  method  consists  in  iising  the  waste  heat  of  the  baUing  furnace,  the 
flame  from  which  passes  over  the  surface  of  the  liquor.  With  proper  manipulation  the 
soda  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  rntced  out  at  intervals  through  a  side-door,  and  drained 
upon  a  sloping  surface. 

f  The  Booa-salts  (chiefly  carbonate  of  soda),  thus  ohtalnecl  bv  evaporation  of  the  lye, 
contain  caustic  soda,  which  requires  to  be  carbonated,  and  a  little  sulphide  of  sodium, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid  of.  They  are  accordingly  transferred  to  a  reverberatofv 
furnace,  and  calcined,  at  a  moderate  heat,  along  with  sawdust,  or  sometimes  with  small 
coal,  the  mixture  being  stirred  with  iron  paddles.  By  this  treatment,  the  caustic  soda  is 
converted  into  carbonate  of  soda,  the  sulphur  is  mostly  expelled,  and  we  now  obtain 
the  *oda-at/i,  or  olttali  of  commerce,  which  generally  contains  about  BO  per  cent,  of  real 
soda,  NaiO  ;  the  other  ingredients,  bendes  the  carbonic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined, 
being  chiefly  water,  sulphur,  and  common  Bait.  Bometimes  it  is  further  purified,  and  it 
is  then  known  as  tehiu  alkali. 

Soda  c^tals,  or  what  is  commanlv  called  "washingHSoda,"  are  obtained  by  dlssolv* 
ing  the  soda-ash  in  hot  water,  then  Qltering  the  solution  and  boiling  It  till  the  specific 

CTity  reaches  1.8,  when  It  Is  transferred  to  the  crystallizing  coolers.  Bars  of  wood  or 
1  are  laid  across  these  vessels  to  sustain  the  mass  of  crystals  which  form,  and  in  ten 
days  at  most  the  crystallization  is  complete.  Crystals  of  soda  are  purer  than  soda-ash, 
1  lit  they  are  of  much  lees  value,  weight  for  weight,  because  of  the  large  quantitr  of 
waler  which  enters  into  their  constitution,  amounting  to  6S)  per  cent. 

The  manufacture  of  caustic-soda  is  now  an  important  branch  of  the  alkali  trade. 
For  soap-making,  bleaching,  and  several  other  purposes,  carbonate  of  soda  requires  to 
1)6  rendered  caustic  by  quicklime.  Manufacturers  have,  accordingly,  taken  to  the  plan 
of  treating  the  black-ash  liquor  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  so  obtain  caustic-soda  at  this 
etage.  Instead  of  sending  It  into  the  market  as  a  purified  carbonate  of  soda,  for  purpoeea 
where  it  requires  to  be  decarbonated  again.  Another  plan  consists  in  lulling  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  lime,  or  nitrate  of  soda,  with  the  soda-lye  from  the  black-ash.  It 
is  then  concentrated  into  a  strong  solution,  and  finally  brought  to  the  state  of  a  fused 
mass  in  round  Iron  pots  heated  to  redness.  Great  attention  is  now  given  to  Ibe  recoverv 
of  sulphur  from  the  enormous  "waste  heaps"  which  accumulate  at  all  large  alkali 
■works,  since  there  is  fully  a  ton  of  this  "  waste"  produced  for  every  Ion  of  common 
salt  used.  It  consists  largely  of  noxious  sulphides  of  calcium,  and  is  a  source  both  of 
river  and,  in  warm  weather  especially,  of  atmospheric  pollution.  Hond'a  process,  or 
some  modification  of  It,  Is  usually  adopted.  Some  chemical  changes  are  first  produced 
in  the  waste  by  the  action  of  common  air,  and  the  sulphur  afterward  precipitated  by 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Various  processes  have  been  at  different  times  proposed,  and  many  have  been  pat- 
ented, for  making  carbonate  of  soda  by  other  methods  than  that  of  Leblanc;  but  only 
one  of  these  has  bad  any  measure  of  success.  We  allude  to  what  is  called  the  "  ammo- 
nia process,"  patented  by  Dyer  &  Hemming  in  1888.  Several  improvements— some  of 
tbem  quite  recent — have  been  made  on  the  original  method,  and  the  process  is  now 
vrorbedon  the  large  scale  at  Northwich  in  Cheshire,  nnd  at  several  places  on  the  conti- 
nent. It  consists  in  treating  a  solution  of  common  salt  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia, 
by  which  bicarbonate  of  soda  is  produced,  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium  remains  in 
solution. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  made  at  Widnes,  in  Lancashire,  by  Mr.  Hargreavea's  process  of 
decomposing  bricks  of  common  salt  wltii  sulphurous  acid  and  steam.  This  method,  by 
avoiding  the  direct  use  of  sulphuric  acid,  saves  (he  expense  of  nitrate  of  soda;  and  there 
is  also  a  saving  in  the  wear  and  tear  of  apparatus,  owing  to  the  lower  temporatur* 
required.     See  LoinB,  Manval  of  the  Alkali  Trade.  18S0. 

SOOA-WATEB.    See  A&ratedWatxrs  ;  Sodium. 

BfiDESKAItLAjn),  a  province  of  s.e.  Sweden,  bounded  n.  by  lake  Maclar,  s.e.  by  the 
Baltic;  2631  sq.m.;  pop.  '86,  181,722.  The  surface  is  level.  The  soil  is  fertile. 
Agriculture  and  fishing  are  the  chief  occupations.     Capital,  NySkplng. 


;,Goot^lc 


BO'snni  (symb.  H^  equlv.  28,  q>ec.  am?.  0.9T2X  la  ona  of  Uie  motala  of  ttic  lUulies-- 


fen  from  Uwtmelal  In  tkaylng  a  higher  fuaing-poitit,  203.9°  F.  (06.0*  C.}.  a  greater  spedflc 
gnvity,  Hid  in  not  catcbinK  Are  when  dropped  in  water  (unleaa  the  waler  b  iuMed), 
although  like  poUssium  unt&r  similar  conditioua,  it  partially  decomposes  it  and  libenlts 
'  jdrogen;  and  &t  the  Bame  Ume  commuoicales  a  etrong  alkaline  reactioa  to  the  solution. 
I,  however,  a  piece  of  unsized  pMwr  la  placed  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  and  the 


bjdrogeni  and  at  the  aame  Ume  commuaicales  a  strong  alkaline  reaction  to  the  solution. 
If,  however,  a  piece  of  unsized  pMwr  la  placed  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  and  the 
sodium  be  placed  on  the  paper,  the  metal  lakes  Sre,  and  burna  with  a  deep  yellow 


flame.  StricUy  spet^ngit  iBt^Ubentedhydiogeo  rather  than  the  metal  wliicb  bum?, 
the  yellow  tint  (which  is  cliaracteristic  of  th«  sodium  compounds)  beiug  due  to  a  little 
sodium  volatilized  by  the  Leat,  mixing  and  burning  with  tbe  hydrogen.  When  heated 
in  the  air,  it  burns  with  its  characleriatic  jellow  flame,  and  is  converted  into  soda. 
When  exposed  in  taetto  to  a  red  heat  it  asaumBS  tbe  form  of  vapor,  and  admits  of  distil- 
lation. Like  potassium,  it  must  l>e  kept  immersed  in  naphtha,  so  as  to  exclude  the 
oxidizing  action  of  tbe  air,  As  a  reducing  agent,  it  is  little  mferior  to  potaasiiuu,  and  as 
lla  combining  power  is  lower,  and  it  iz  obtained  much  more  ch^ly,  it  may  usually 
be  advantageously  substituted  for  potassium  in  reducing  operations.  Bodium  does 
not  occur  in  the  metallic  form  in  nature,  but  its  compouads  are  very  widely  diatrlbuted. 
It  is  found  by  for  the  most  abundonily  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  sodium  (or  common 
salt),  but  it  iLkewiae  occurs  as  albita  or  soda-feldspar,  cryolite  (the  double  fluonde  o( 
sodiuo]  and  aluminium,  and  tbe  principal  source  from  whence  aluminium  Is  procuied}, 
borax  (tbe  biborate  of  soda),  Irona  (the  aesquicarbooala  of  soda),  and  Chili  saltpeter 
(nitrate  of  soda). 

The  methods  of  obtaining  sodium  are  similar  to  those  already  doscnbed  for  obtain- 
ing polosaium.  The  following  procedure  recommended  by  Deville  is  regarded  as  the 
beet  for  obtaining  it  in  larKo  quantity.  Intimately  mix  717  parts  of  dried  carbooole  ot 
soda  with  173  parts  of  flnely  powdered  cliarcoal  and  108  parts  of  finely  ground  chalk, 
knead  them  into  a  stiQ  paste  with  oil,  heat  them  ia  a  covered  irou  pot  till  the  oil  is 
decomposed,  and  flnoll;  distil  them  in  aa  iron  retort  with  the  precautions  which  are 
noticed  in  describing  the  preparation  of  potassium  (q.v.).  The  object  of  adding  tha 
dialk  is  to  prevent  the  separation  of  the  charcoal  from  the  carbonate  of  soda  when  the 
latter  fuses.    This  mixture  ought  to  yield  nearly  one'ibird  of  its  weight  of  sodium. 

With  regard  to  tlie  history  of  sodium,  it  is  suffldent  to  observe  that  Duhamel,  In 
1736,  discovered  that  potash  and  soda  (now  known  to  be  tbe  oxides  of  potassium  and 
sodium)  were  distinct  bodies.  Sir  H.  Dairf  first  obtained  tbe  metal  todium  in  1807.  Tbo 
symbol  of  tliis  metal,  Na,  la  the  abbreviation  of  natrium,  which  ia  derived  from  natron, 
one  of  tbe  old  names  of  native  carbonate  of  soda. 

Sodium  combines  with  all  the  elementary  gaseooa  bodies,  and  two  of  these  combina- 
tions— viz.,  those  witb  oxygen  and  chlorine,  are  of  extreme  importance  and  vaJua 

With  omgen,  sodium  forms  two  compounds — viz.,  an  oxide,  NoiO,  and  a  peroitda 
Ka,Oi.  The  latter  being  of  no  practli^  value,  maybe  passed  over  without  notice. 
The  oxide  ^soda)  was  formerly  known  tafouU  or  minerai  aitali,  to  distinguish  it  from 
potash,  which,  from  tlio  source  from  wlucb  it  was  procured,  was  termed  ta/eteUile  aOlaK. 
Anhydrouasoaa,NaiO,la  procured  by  burning  the  metal  In  dry  air;  it  is  of  a  yellowisli- 
whita  color,  powerfully  attracts  moisture,  and  retains  the  water  so  firmly  that  It  cannot 
be  expelled  by  heat  Hydrated  or  caustic  soda,  NaOH,  closely  resembles,  both  ~~  ''~ 
'  '    ■'    mode  of '      '■  " " 


properties  and  in  tbe  mode  of  procuring  it,  tbe  cornxponding  potash  compound.  It  ia, 
however,  not  so  fusible  as  the  latter,  and  is  gradually  converted,  by  expoeura  to  the  air, 
into  carbonate  of  soda,  which  in  its  anhydrous  stale  is  also  less  fusible  Iban  the  potassium 
carbonate.  Solution  of  hydraic  ofsoda(or  sodalye)  la  largely  employed  In  the  arts.  It  is 
prepared  by  boiling  a  tolerably  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  with  milk  of  lime  un- 
til a  portion  of  tbe  filtrate  ceases  to  effervesce  on  tbe  addition  of  an  add.  The  solid 
hydrate  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3,13,  and  the  quantity  of  anbydrous  soda  tn  any  aolution 
may  be  pretty  closely  approximated  to  by  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  at 
a  temperature  of  59°  F.  (15°  C).  Tables  for  this  purpose  have  been  constructed  by  Dal- 
ton  (quoted  in  Miller's  Ineirganie  Chemi»try,%A  cd.,  p.  87J,  and  by  Zinunerman  (reprinted 
in  the  article  "  Sodium"  in  Knight's  Engliih  Cydopadia). 

Many  of  the  combinations  of  tha  oxide  of  sodium  (sods)  with  acid»— constituting 
•oda  salts — are  of  great  Importance.  Carbonic  acid  forms  three  salts  with  sc-*-  — '-  - 
aonnal  carbonate,  a  sesqui-cartxiiiate,  and  a  bicarbonate  of  soda. 


kaline  taste.  It  Ciystaliizes  in  large  transparent  rhomboidai  prisms,  which  oontaln 
nearly  63  per  cent,  of  water,  but  it  readily  parts  with  all  this  water  on  the  application  of 
heat.  The  crystals  also  loose  the  greater  part  of  their  water  on  mere  exposure  to  tbe 
air,  wlien  tbey  effloresce  and  fall  to  powder.  Water  at  60°  F.  dissolves  half  lis  wei^t  of 
the  crystals,  and  boiling  water  considerably  more,  tbe  solution  acting  like  an  alkali  on 
vegetable  colors.  This  salt  occurs  native  in  Uie  natron-lakes  of  Hungary,  Armenia,  etc, 
in  association  with  sulphate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium.  In  o^ei  regions  It  appeata 
in  an  efflorescent  form  on  the  surface  of  the  eartb.  It  is  now,  howovn',  almost  enlirelj 
manufactured  from  sea-salt.    See  Soda,  Manufactokb  op. 


8e»rtiaiTbenaU  of  toda.  KaiCOi  -4-  2NaHC0,  4-  SHiO,  occun 
large,  oard,  oon-efSoreaceut  prisms,  in  Hunxary,  £g;pt,  Mexico, 
trvna  or  natroa.    Wben  stroDglf  heated,  itTosea  one  ihinl  of  iis 


native  In  th«  torm  of 

^.,  under  the  oameot 

carbonic  acid,  and  be- 

f  ormula  eiiows,  it  ia  not  a  true  slngl« 

I  carbonate. 

BtcarbonaU  of  aoda,  or  add  todium  earixmaie.  NaHCOi,  maf  l>e  formed  hj  pacing  a 
current  of  carbonic  acid  througii  a  strong  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  till  soturatjon 
takes  place,  and  allowing  the  mixture  to  crystallize ;  or  it  may  be  produced  on  a  large 
scale  by  expoaiog  crystals  of  carbonate  of  soda  to  a  prolonged  current  of  carbonic  acifl. 
The  bicarboaalo  crystallizes  In  four-sided  prisma,  which  require  10  parts  of  water  at  an 
ordinary  temperature  for  their  solulian.  This  salt  ia  used  largely  in  medicine.  See 
AfiaATBD  Waters. 

Sulpburic  acid  forms  with  soda  a  normal  and  an  acid  sulphate. 

The  normal  oiordinarj/  mX^iaUof  toda,  Na,  SO.  +  IMI.O,  has  been  already  described 
under  its  synonym  of  OUivber't  talt  (q.v.).  The  acid  salt,  or  bimlphaie  of  soda,  NaHSOt, 
Is  of  no  ipedal  interest 

The  hmotuimu  of  toOa,  NaaSiOi + SIIiO,  occurs  in  large,  colorless,  striated  rhombic 
pilams,  of  a  cooling  and  sweet  tast«.  When  strongly  heated  m  the  air,  it  bums  witli  a  blue 
name.  It  dissoivea  readily  in  water,  depositing  siJphur  if  tlic  solution  be  kept  in  aclosed 
Tcasd.  Itma^beoblained  by  digesting  powderedsulphurluBsoIutionof  sulphite  of  soda. 
Thesulphur  IS  gradually  dissolved,  and  forms  a  colorless  solution,  whidi,  on  CTaporation, 
yields  ciTslala  of  hyposuiphiM  of  soda.  This  salt  is  largely  employed  in  photography! 
ftnd  is  occasionally  prescribed  medicinally.  Sulphurous  acid  forms  two  sails  with  soda 
— via.,  a  sulphite  and  a  bisulphite.  The»u^uiso/»ix67.Na,SO,  -|- 7H,0,  ia  obtained  by 
raffling  BUlpnurouB  acid  over  carbonate  of  sod^  oisBolviDg  the  reauitiug  mass  in  water, 
and  crystallizing;  when  the  salt  is  obtained  in  efflorescent  obUque  prisms,  which  fuse  at 
113°  F.,  and  are  Bolubl«  in  i  parts  of  cold  water,  the  solution  haTlng  a  slightly  alballno 
IL'action,  and  ft  aulphuroua  tasu.  I'his  compound  is  commercially  known  as  anUelUort, 
*nd  is  laively  used  in  paper-manufactories  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  last  trace  of 
chlorine  Com  the  bleached  rog-pulp.  The  butU^tt  is  of  no  importance.  jfUrate  qf 
toda,  NaNOi,  known  also  as  cudie  lUter  ox  CMli  taltpeter,  occurs  as  a  natural  product 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  of  certain  South  American  districts.  In  most  of  ita  properties, 
eiceptine  ilscrvatalline  form,  and  further  in  iLs  being  deliquescent,  It  resembles  nitrate 
of  potash.  It  is  used  te  a  considerable  extent  as  a  manure.  The  phorphata  ^  lada, 
though  comparatively  numerous,  do  not  call  for  notice  here.  See  Phobphatkb.  ^p» 
cJilonte  of  tada,  NaClO,  is  at  present  only  known  iu  solution,  in  which  it  occurs  as  a. 
yellowish-green  Huid,  evolving  a  smell  of  chlorine ;  It  has  strong  bleaching  power,  and. 
when  boiled,  becomes  decolorized,  and  evolves  chlorine  freely.  It  is  formea  bypassing 
a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  the  resulting  soluUon 
containing  the  hj^yxmlorite,  together  with  undecomposed  carbonate  of  soda  and  chloride 
of  sodium.  Thia  solution  la  useful  as  a  bleachIiiK_Bgent,  as  an  oxidizing  agent  in 
analytical  chemistry,  and  as  a  disinfectant  agent.  There  are  two  boratei  of  toda,  of 
which  the  only  imporlant  one,  the  biboraie.  Is  already  described  under  ita  ordinary  name 
of  borax  (q.T.).  Various  tiliaita  of  toda  have  been  formed.  In  reference  to  the  proper- 
ties of  these  salts,  see  the  articles  ii'ucus's  Soluble  Glass  -  Qlass. 

The  haloid  taltt  of  sodium  resemble,  In  their  general  characters,  the  correcponding 
Mits  of  potash.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  etthride  cftodium  or  eommon  tall, 
formerly  known  as  mariate  <^  aoda,  NaCL  It  occurs  nnturally  in  far  greater  quantity 
than  any  other  soluble  salt.  See  Rock-SAI/t,  Sea,  Wates.  The  foHowlng  are  va 
leadmg  properties;  It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  transparent  cube«,  which  are  anhydrous, 
•oluble  in  about  8  parts  of  cold  water,  aud  scarcely  more  aolubla  in  boiling  water. 
A  saturated  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1.205,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  salt 
being  2.125.  It  is  insoluble  in  pure  alcohol,  is  Inodorous,  and  has  a  purely  saline 
taste,  miminKled  with  bitterness,  unless  chloride  of  magnesium  be  mixed  with  it.  At 
S  red  heat  it  fusea,  and  becomies  converted  into  a  transparent  brittle  mass.  The 
well-known  decrepitation  which  occurs  when  salt  Is  thrown  on  the  fire,  or  otherwise 
Strongly  heated,  results  from  the  sudden  expansion  of  water  mecbanicEilly  entangled 
KXDong  its  particles.  The  uses  of  this  salt  liave  been  known  from  the  earliest  times. 
It  is  an  essential  constituent  of  the  food  both  of  man  and  animals.  From  want  of 
■pace  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  Liehi^'s  Ltttert  on  Chemiitrg  (Letter  Xiviii.)  on  this 
subject,  in  which  the  functions  of  salt  in  the  food  and  in  the  blood  are  clearly 
pointed  out.  It  is  regarded  as  a  necessity  even  by  the  rudest  nations.  "  In  several 
countries  of  Africa  men  ore  sold  tor  salt;  among  the  Qallas  and  on  *he  cosst  of 
Bieira  Leone  the  brother  sells  his  sister  the  liusband  his  wife,  and  parents  their  children, 
lor  salt;  in  the  district  of  Accra  (Gold  coast),  a  handful  of  salt,  the  most  valuable  mer- 
cfaandiae  after  gold,  will  purdtase  one,  or  even  two  slaves." — Note  to  Liebig's  op.  ett.,  p. 
418.  Chloride  of  sodium  is  employed  in  the  process  of  salting  meat  in  consequence  of 
Its  powerful  antiseptic  properties.  Meat  thus  prepared  loses,  however,  a  considerable 
poraon  of  its  nutritive  juices,  which  pass  into  the  brine,  and  is  less  digestible  than  in 
Its  natural  state.  Ajuong  the  purposes  for  which  thia  salt  is  mainly  employed  may  be 
mentioned  the  manufacture  of  the  various  salts  of  soda,  especially  the  carbonate;  tbo 
nreparaiion  of  hydrochloric  acid;  the  glazing  of  stoneware;  the  preparation  of  sotp,  ato, 
The  otber  haloid  sal  Is— the  iodide,  bromide,  and  fluoride  of  sodium— require  no  notice. 
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Bodium  has  been  recent!^  found  to  enter  Into  Tarious  gTonpfl  of  organic  bocUei.  TTe 
■hall  take  the  Bodium-olcoUols  as  an  example.  When  sodium  or  potassium  is  grsdn- 
allj  Eidded  to  anhydrous  alcohol,  the  temperature  rapidly  rises,  the  metal  is  dissolTed, 
hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  a  fusible  deliquescent  compound  is  formed,  which  has  reodTed 
the  name  of  lodium-aleoliol  (or  potassium -alcohol),  or  of  ethylate  of  »oda  (or  potuh),  iu 
composition  toeing  such  tbat  it  may  t>e  regarded  as  alcohol  in  which  one  atom  of  hjdn- 
gen  Is  replaced  by  one  of  the  metal;  as  shown  in  the  equation: 

AlcaboL  Bodlnm-akxdio]. 

CiH,OH  +  Nft  =  C,H  .ONa  +  H. 

The  action  of  eodium  or  potassium  on  the  other  alcohols  is  of  an  uulogotis  nature. 

Ttie  Ml*  for  tbe  salta  of  sodium  are  not  verr  satiafactorr,  twcanse  the  metal  foniw 
scarcely  any  insoluble  compounds.  A  salt  of  sodium  is  usually  concluded  to  be  ptoenl 
vben,  the  absence  of  all  other  bases  havinK  been  proved,  a  saline  reudue  remains, 
which,  with  tetrachloride  of  plaUnum,  yields  yellow  atrialed  prisms,  2NaCl-PtCli, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Before  the  blowpipe  the  salts  of  sodium  are  known  by 
the  intense  yellow  which  Ihey  communicate  to  the  outer  flame,  and  if  a  weak  alcohdic 
solution  of  one  of  the  salts  is  burned,  a  similar  yellow  tint  is  communicated  to  the  flame. 
Spectrum  analysis  is  too  delicate  to  tie  of  mu^  practical  use.  Bnnsen  eitimates  Uie 
amount  of  soda  that  may  be  thus  detected  at  the  lt>S,000,000lb  part  of  a  grain;  and  coa- 
aidering  how  universally  diffused  chloride  of  sodium  is,  this  frac^nal  amount  Is  hardly 
likely  to  be  ainent. 

Id  GODclusioD,  the  tMdJn'/uiZtMM  of  the  eodium  compounds  require  our  notice.  They 
will  be  con^dered  alphabetically.  AixtaUqftoia  is  a  mild  diureUc,  similar  in  opentlion 
to  acetate  of  potash,  for  which  it  may  t>e  substituted.  It  may  be  given  in  dosn 
varying  from  a  scruple  to  a  couple  of  dnms.  Armiiia«  of  toda,  Na,HAaO.,  I> 
eerviceablc  in  periodic  aftections,  chronic  efcin-dlaeases,  aitd  Um  CMes  In  which  anenic 
Is  geoeralty  employed  in  medicine.  It  has  all  the  aJdvanta^  of  arsenlte  of  potash,  snd 
seems  to  cause  lesa  irritation  of  the  stomach.  It  li  beat  given  Id  the  form  of  iVarwn'i 
■cJuAim,  which  consists  of  1  grain  of  theciTetala  of  this  nit  disaolved  in  10  drams  of 
distilled  water.  Dose,  from  SO  minima  verj  gradually  Increaaed  to  S  drams,  8  lime* 
daily.  The  bfuoraMftsamfniafuof  the  [diannacopCEiaumuch  stronger;  its  dose  beme 
Tfom  8  to  10  minims.  Paper  imprecated  with  a  solution  of  araeniate  of  soda  sweeienM 
with  sugar  is  sold  as  a  poison  for  flies.  ^baraU  <(f  toda,  or  birraii,  is  employed  prind' 
pally  as  a  tropical  astriugent,  and  Is  used  with  advantage  in  aphthous  eruptions  of  the 
mouth  and  throat.  BicaTbtxTMla  <tf  »oda  is  a  most  popular  remedy  hi  casea  of  drspepma, 
but  its  use  is  highly  Injurious  when  there  are  pnoBphatic  depodts  in  the  unne.  See 
I'BOaPBATiC  DuTHEBiB.     Neligan  strongly  recommends  the  external  applicatioa  of  an 

ment  consisting  of  ^  or  80  grains  of  the  bicarbonate,  with  an  ounce  oi  cold  cream,  in 

n  of  papular  Bud  vesicular  eruption  of  the  Bc&lp.  Carhonalteftedaii  not  employ>4 
»  an  antacid  so  frequently  aa  the  oicarbonate,  In  consequence  of  its  disagreeable  tsste; 
but  in  the  dried  Stale,  when  deprived  by  heat  of  Its  water  of  crystalliiatioD,  it  is  mudi 
used  as  an  alterative.  In  dyspepsia  attended  with  acidity,  a  combination  of  the  dried 
carbonate  with  blue  pill  and  riiubarb  pill  is  often  extremely  useful.  Aa  it  has  a  veir 
acrid  taste,  it  should  be  combined,  if  given  in  powder,  with  some  bland  substance,  sudi 
as  compound  tragacanth  powder.  Soiulion  ofe/iUirinated  »oda  (known  also  as  tolution  ^ 
elitoTide  of  toda,  iS-hnnaUd  toda,  hypo^Lorilt  qf  toda.  and  Labarra^'t  ditinfedinB  Uqvai) 
is  preferable  to  hypochlorite  of  lime  in  destroying  noxious  effluvia,  as  the  salt  which  if 
left  does  not  deliquesce,  while  chloride  of  calcium  is  very  deliquescent  It  may  I* 
applied  locally  to  foul  ulcers,  either  in  lotion  (3  drams  to  8  ounces  of  water),  or  as  a 
poultice  with  linseed  meal  and  boiling  water.  PAcipAata  of  toda,  Na,nPO,  +  12H,0, 
knoirn  also  as  tatteUit  purging  taiU,  is  a  mild  saline  purgative,  with  a  far  less  unpleas^ 
ant  taste  than  sulplmte  of  magnesia.  It  Is  especially  adapted  as  a  purgative  for  person! 
afllected  with  deposits  of  red  gravel  OiU'ic  or  uric  acid)  in  the  urine.  The  dose  varies 
from  half  an  ounce  to  3  ounces,  and  it  may  be  given  in  broth,  to  which  it  imparts  onlyi 
saline  taste.  SiUp!uiUtf»oda,tadlartraieofioAiandpolaA.ba,vel>ti)>t»ireadyigKTibBi 
under  their  ordinary  names  of  Olavber't  talt  (q.-v.)  ana  BocMU  K^Hq.y.), 

80D01C,  tvnx  OP,  the  name  given  to  the  fruit  of  a  spcdes  of  tobttuan  (q.v.).  But 
it  seems  that  the  true  Apple  of  Bodou,  or  Mad  Applb,  of  the  shores  of  the  Dend  aet, 
mentioned  by  Slrabo,  Tacitus,  and  Josephus,  and  described  as  beautiful  to  the  eve,  but 
filling  the  mouth  with  bitter  ashes  if  tasted,  is  a  kind  of  gall,  growing  on  dwarf  oaks, 
And  produced  by  a  species  of  gall-insect,  which  bos  received  the  name  of  ^nipt  tnwno. 
These  galls  are  about  2  in.  long,  and  I]  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  beautiful,  rich,  gios^, 
purplish-red  color,  and  filled  with  an  intensely  bitter,  porous,  and  easily  pulverixed  sub- 
Btance,  surrounding  tlie  insect.  They  are  attached  to  the  twigs  in  a  curious  manner, 
different  from  other  galls,  the  narrow  end  "  rising  upward  on  each  side,  and  bendin| 
Inward,  so  as  to  clasp  the  extremity  of  the  twig  somewhat  like  a  pur  of  wide  and 
curv«d  nippers." 
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BOIWII  Aio)  eOMOS'KAH,  two  ancient  cities  oF  Syria,  almoat  invftriablj  spoken  of  in 
conjunction  in  tlie  Bible,  and  forming  wiUi  Admaii,  Zcboiim,  and  otoer  towns,  the 
"cittesof  the  plain, "which  on  account  of  the  enormous  wickedness  of  their  inhabitants 
(tiie  nature  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  term  sodomy),  are  said  to  have  been  overthrown 
— not  submerged— by  some  terrible  conTulsion  of  nature.  Modern  writers  on  sacred 
topoKTsphy  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  precise  site  to  be  assigned  to  these  cities,  no  trace  o( 
wblcn  now  remains;  the  majority  holdioK  that  they  stood  on  the  southern  shore  of  tlie 
Dead  sea,  near  the  salt  hilt  of  Usdum;  while  others,  again,  apparently  with  more  coun- 
tenance from  the  Scripture  narrative  (Oeu.  xiii.  10-18)  maintain  that  Sodom, 
QeiDorrab,  aud  the  other  "cities  of  the  plain,"  stood  in  the  "cirele  or  plain  of  the 
Jordan,"  e.  from  Bethel  and  Ai,  near  where  the  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Dead 
sea.  The  popular  belief,  that  the  cities  were  miraculously  overwhelmed  by  the  walers 
of  the  Dead  sea,  aud  that  their  remains  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom,  is  an  idle  tale  o( 
superstitious  travelers,  uncountenanced  either  by  fact  or  by  the  tsrms  employed  b; 
Scripture  to  describe  the  catastrophe. 

■OBOXT,  an  unnatural  crime,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  tenn 
not  tees  than  ten  years,  and  the  attempt  to  commit  It  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
from  three  to  ten  yeara.  In  Scotland  it  is  still  nominally  a  capital  offense,  but  never 
punistied  except  by  penal  servitude  and  imprisonment. 

MfflOX  Ajn)  KAR,  BissoPKic  OF.    See  Hkbbidbs  and  Hatt. 

BOEBT  (pronounced  Sobbt),  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  Westphalia,  84  m.  s.e.  of 
MQnsler  by  railway,  was,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  Uause-town  and  fortress,  and,  in 
point  of  commercial  Importance,  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  Germany,  with  a  pop.  of 
from  eO,0O0  to  70,000.  Now,  however,  it  is  only  the  shadow  of  its  former  self;  but 
relics  of  its  ancient  splendors  still  survive  in  its  numerous  and  magnificent  churches,  of 
which  the  finest  is  the  "  meadow  chureh,"  restored  in  1800.  Its  municipal  law,  the^tu 
mualeTua.  was  the  oldest  In  Qermany,  and  served  as  the  model  for  the  other  impwial 
free-towns,  LObeck,  Hambn^,  etc.  At  present  Soeat  has  some  trade  In  corn,  and  a 
Dumber  of  manufactories  and  breweries.    Pop.  '96,  15,407. 

SOTA'LA,  or,  as  the  old  geographers  sometimes  wrote  it,  CsrOLA,  is  the  name  given 
rather  indeanitely  to  that  portion  of  the  s.e,  coast  of  Africa  extending  from  the  delta  of 
the  Zambesi  {Quama  of  old  geographers)  as  far  s.  as  the  Rio  Maneci  or  Delagoa  bay,  or 
from  1st  18°  to  26°  s.,  although  some  modem  geographers  consider  cape  Corrientes  aa 
its  southern  limit.  This  stretch  of  coast  now  comprehends  the  Portuguese  captaincies 
of  Rio  de  Senna,  Ttti,  Sofala,  and  Inhambane,  besides  the  regions  round  Delagoa  bar, 
nominally  under  the  control  of  the  crown  of  Portugal,  the  extent  inland  being  Kenerally 
limited  by  the  mountain  region  which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  of  southern  Amca,  and 
forming  a  belt  of  iow  country  about  150  m.  wide,  full  of  swamps,  densely  wooded,  and 
genei'aJly  unfavorable  to  European  life. 

Sofala,  in  common  with  the  remainder  of  the  coast  of  eastern  Africa,  was  conquered 

Kthe  Arabs  between  the  8th  and  13th  c. ;  it  was  visited  in  1480  by  Pedrao  Cavalho,  a 
rtuguese  captain,  from  Abyssinia,  before  the  route  by  sea  to  India  was  discovered. 
In  1500  the  Portuguese,  under  Albuquerque,  commenced  making  settlements  on  this  coas^ 
lad  built  a  strong  fort  on  an  island  in  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Sofala,  near  a  town 
which  was  founded  300  years  before  by  the  Arabs,  and  which  still  exists,  although  in  a 
very  decayed  state.  The  inland  region  at  the  back  of  the  coast  district,  now  occupied 
by  the  Transvaal  Boers  toward  the  s.,  or  by  Moselikatse  and  bis  Amatabele  to  the  n.. 
and  stretching  away  northward  for  on  indefinite  distance,  formed  the  celebrated  though 
mythical  emoire  oc  Honoraotapa,  tlie  accounts  of  which  by  the  early  travelers  are  per- 
fectly maTvclous.  Sofala  was  considered  by  the  old  geogmplieni  as  a  very  rich,  gold- 
producing  country,  and  was  judged  by  some  to  be  the  Golden  Opiiir  to  which  king  Solo- 
mon every  three  years  sent  a  fleet  of  ships;  and.  indeed,  it  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  the  Greek  tophtra,  by  which  Ophir  is  translated  iu  the  Scptuagint.  Lopei 
tells  us  that  in  bis  time  the  inhabitants  related  that  the  gold-mines  of  Sofala  afford  yearly 
two  millions  of  metrigala — every  metrigal  accounted  for  a  ducat.  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  former  reputation,  Sofala  has  long  ceased  to  be  a  gold -producing  country  to  any 
considerable  extent. 

An  old  writer  says;  "  Great  wild  elephants  overspread  the  country,  wliicn  Hie  natives 
neither  know  how  to  tame  nor  manage;  nor  are  lions,  bears,  stags,  or  harts  and  lx>ara 
fewer;  besides,  sea-horses  sport  themaelves  in  the  Quama."  This  description  is  pretty 
accurate,  even  at  the  present  day,  if  weomit  the  beare,  and  call  the  stags  aatcloprs;  for 
the  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  and  other  large  game,  driven  away  from  (he  highlands  in  tht 
interior  by  the  pursuit  of  the  cape  hunters,  have  descended  into  the  coast  lowlands, 
where  the  dense  bushy  nature  of  the  country,  and  its  extreme  un healthiness,  protect 
them  from  extermination,  although  such  keen  sportsmen  as  HcCabe,  Chapman,  and 
Edwards  have  not  feared  to  follow  them  there. 

The  most  northern  regions  of  Sofala  are  the  captaincies  of  Rio  de  Senna  and  Tet*, 
formerly  called  Matuka,  wliich  include  the  countrv  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Zambed, 
eloping  down  from  the  Malappo  mountains,  wliicli  bound  its  basin  on  the  sourh.  The 
principal  places  are  Teli,  in lat.  Ifi'lS's,.  long.  8I°60' e.;  and  Senna,  in  lat.  IT' SO',  long. 
84*  40 .    The  middle  region  comprises  the  captaincy  of  Sofala,  the  seat  of  governmeDl 
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being  at  the  town  or  fort  of  Ih&t  name,  in  the  ba^  of  Hassangane;  lat  30°  13',  long.  34' 

40'.     Intntmbtme  1b  the  name  of  the  most  soutberty  cap[itiDcy,  in  lat.  33°  51',  aud  long. 
36°  20'.     There  are  other  inconstderable  Portuguese  factoriea  along  the  coast  of  Imhaoi' 

giora,  a.  of  Inbambane,  Mamboue,  and  Lorenco  Harquez,  In  Dclagoa  bay,  where  a 
arttiguese  governor  resides. 
Although  DomiDally  under  Portugneae  rule,  vet  the  authoritr  of  that  goremmettt 
rarely  extends  outside  of  the  walls  of  the  miserahle  forts  held  by  Its  agents.  It  ia  com- 
puted that  on  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  settlements  on  the  e.  coast  of  Africa  Ibcro 
are  not  more  tban  500  colonists  of  European  birth.  Tradlag-ptuties  of  Dutch  Boeia 
from  the  Traosvoal  territory  occasionally  visit  the  factories  of  Inhsmbane,  Sofala,  anit 
Lorenco  Marqucz,  to  purchase  articles  of  European  manufacture  in  eicbaage  for  ivory, 


The  principal  exports  from  this  region  are  ivory,  beeswax,  hides,  and  rhinoceroaes' 
horns,  while  a  coosiilerable  clandcBtinc  traffic  is  said  to  be  carried  on  in  slaves.  Con- 
siderable amounts  of  gunpowder,  lead,  coSee,  and  European  clothes  find  their  way  up 
from  the  coast  to  the  Boer  settlements  In  the  highlands  of  the  interior.  The  coasL-Une 
is  generally  low  and  sandy,  and  dangerous  on  account  of  shoals  and  saud-hauks.  A 
group  of  islttuds,  called  Bazaruta,  Ue  oS  the  coast  n.  of  cape  St.  Sebastian,  in  lat  22°  s. 
The  best  hurbor  is  that  of  Imhambane,  and  ships  may  attcend  to  the  town,  about  8  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  harlwr  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  de  Sofala  is  dilSculi 
of  access  on  account  of  its  bar. 

BOFHT,  a  Bmail  ceiling,  formed  into  panels,  as  over  windows,  ingoings  of  doors, 
staircases,  etc. 

SOTIA.    See  Sophia. 

SOTTAS,  in  the  early  daya  of  Holuunmedism,  were  paupers,  who  loitered  about  the 
nosquea  and  had  benches  outaida  on  which  they  slepC  from  which  circumstance  Uiey 
were  called  loflat,  "  meu  of  the  bench."  In  tune  the  term  came  to  be  applied  to  all 
attached  to  the  mosques,  and  in  particular  to  the  students  of  the  higtier  theological 
.        .,       _.   ..?,,__..._  v_j....  „.^,. .,-.-_  ^..„„_._  __„__^     TheyeJtercise 
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■Omrate  and  IHDUKATIOH  are  terms  used  to  express  a  pathological  diminution 
and  augmentation  of  tlu  consistence  of  the  tissues  or  organs  of  tbe  body.  These 
Clianges  may  arise  from  Inflammatory  action;  but  softening  may  also  be  induced  by 
canses  totally  distinct  from  inflammation,  as,  for  example,  from  a  deficient  supply  oF 
blood,  from  scrofula  or  cancer,  or  from  longnxintinued  functional  inactivity  (as  in  ths 
case  of  paralyzed  muscles).  Among  the  parts  liable  to  both  softening  and  induration 
«re  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  heart,  tne  lunes,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes, 
the  liver,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  the  uterus,  anatbe  bouefl  and  cartllBgc& 

80FT-C1BA88,  Eoleiu,  a  genus  of  grasses  having  a  lax  panicle,  two-flowered  spikelets, 
with  two  nearly  equal  glumes.  The  species  are  not  numerous.  The  English  name  is 
derived  from  the  soft  and  abundant  pubescence  of  the  British  species,  which  are  two  in 
number — Ciieefing  B.  {H.  moUia),  and  Woolt  8.  or  Meadow  S.  {JI.  laruitut),  both 
perennial  grasses  and  both  very  common.  Hcadow  S.  ia  found  most  abundantly  on 
damp,  moorish,  or  pealy  soils,  on  which  it  is  sometimes  sown,  as  it  yields  abunilant 
herbage ;  but  it  Is  very  inferior  to  some  other  grasses,  and  therefore  unsuitable  for  rich 
meadows  and  pastures.  Creeping  B.  is  generally  found  on  dry,  sandy,  or  oilier  lisht 
soils,  and  very  much  resembles  meadow  B.,  but  is  stJlI  more  downy  and  of  smaller  size. 
The  roots  sometimes  extend  6  or  6  ft.  in  a  season.  The  roots  contain  much  nutriiioua 
matter,  and  are  a  very  acceptable  food  to  horses  and  cattle,  but  especially  to  hogs,  wliich 
grub  them  up  for  themselves  when  they  have  opportunity. 

BOGDIAIIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  country  In  Asia,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Jax- 
artcs,  which  divided  it  from  Bcythia;  on  the  B.W.  by  the  Oxua,  which  divided  it  from 
Bactria;  and  on  the  ilw.  by  tbe  sea  ol  Aral.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Persians  in  the 
K\ga  of  Cyrus;  was  invaded  by  Alexander,  after  wluise  time  it  fell  into  the  power  of 
Byria. 

BOHAB',  a  t.  on  the  sea  of  Oman,  in  Oman,  Arabia;  capital  of  the  province  of  Batlna; 
pop.  4,000-0,000,  It  Is  defended  by  a  wall,  and  has  a  castle.  Woden  stuffs,  carpets, 
tire-arms,  and  silk  are  the  chief  manufactures,  and  there  Is  some  working  of  gold  and 
silvi^r.     It.'<  trade  has  been  taken  away  by  Muscat. 

BOHIT,  K.Mii.  Febdisand,  lS05-ffI;  b,  Berlin,  Prussia;  studied  art  at  the  Berlin 
academy,  at  Diisaeldorf,  and  in  Italy.  He  painted  a  large  number  of  pictures,  all  uol«d 
for  the  rich  coloring  of  the  female  figures.  Among  the  best  were  '"The  Two  Leonoras;" 
"  Borneo  and  Juliet; "  "  The  Lute  Player; "  and  "  The  Four  Seasons."  From  1838  to 
1855  he  was  professor  at  the  Diisseldorf  art  academy, 

SOIQHIBS.  a  t.  of  Belgium,  province  of  Hainault.  22  m.  s.w.  of  Brasaeb  by  railway. 
Its  church  of  St,  Vincent  Haldegaire,  founded  in  the  10th  c,  if  not  earlier,  is  probably  the 
oldest  in  Belgium.  Solgnles  has  llax'spinnlng  and  bleach-works,  trade  in  stone  and  lime, 
and  large  fairs.     Pop,  'W,  9245,— Some  m.  to  the  n.e,,  in  the  province  of  South  Brabani. 


BOILS  connst  of  the  disintegrated  mslerials  of  the  hard  cnul  of  the  earth,  mixed 

with  (Iccayud  vegetable  matter.  Tliis  diuDtegration  is  eOeci«d  partly  bj  Uie  chemi- 
::al  action  at  oxygen,  carbonic  acid,  and  the  otber  add  or  aUcaline  ButwtAQces  brought 
bj  the  atmosphere  to  bear  upon  rocks,  and  partly  by  the  wearing  action  of  water  In  a 
fluid  Ktate  or  id  the  form  of  glacierB.  or  liy  its  buiBtlns  force  when  frozen  in  deep  clefts. 
The  soils  produced  by  running  water,  floods,  and  tides,  are  round  along  the  ^nks  or 
at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  and  are  generally  called  ailunial  aoiU;  those  produced  by  glacier 
action  are  known  aa  dr\ft»oS»;  und  both  are  geoeraJly  found  at  a  great  disiance  from 
the  rocks  of  whose  diaintegrated  materials  they  are  jomposed.  But  by  far  the  greater 
mass  of  soil  1ms  been  produced  in  the  other  way  above  mentioned,  by  tlie  gradual 
weathering  of  rock  under  stiiiosphuric  influence;  and  it  is  generally  found  adjoining  or 
overlying  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  produced.  Immediately  beneath  the  soii 
or  stratum  of  earth  which  affords  nourishment  to  plants,  is  a  mass  of  earth  or  rock, 
unmixed  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  to  which  the  term  subioU,  is  applied.  The  Butt- 
GOil  may  or  may  not  be  similar  in  its  geological  constitution  to  the  soil;  and  from  the 
ahaence  of  vegetable  matter,  is  generally  lighter  in  color  than  the  latter. 

Eveiy  species  of  rock  has  produced  its  soil;  but  tlie  older  formations,  from  thdr 
greater  hardness  and  power  of  reaistanoe  to  almoapheric  action,  produce,  in  proportion 
to  their  exposed  surface,  less  soil  than  do  the  secondaiy  and  tertiary  groups.  The  fer- 
tility of  soils  has  no  relation  to  the  chronolo^cal  succession  of  the  strata  of  the  earth's 
crust;  thus,  igneous  rocks  produce  a  naturally  fertile  soil,  though  they  seldom  become 
thoroughly  oisintegrated;  metamorphic  or  transition  rocks  furnish  one  of  poor 
auality,  as  does  also  the  greater  portion  of  the  Silurian  system;  while  lo 
the  vast  mass  of  the  secondary  group  of  deposits,  especially  the  Devonian 
system,  with  its  old  red  sandstone,  and  nmestone,  and  marl  beds,  the  mountain 
limestone  of  the  carboniferous  svstem,  and  the  new  red  sandstone  of  the  Permian  and 
Iriasslc  8j.BtemB,  belong  some  of  the  richest  tracts  in  Qreat  Britain,  though  numerous 
members  of  the  same  group  supply  barren  and  ungrateful  soils.  The  lias,  and  oolitic, 
and  wealden  systems  generally  supply  clay-soils  of  considerable  fertility,  but  of  the 
densest  texture  and  most  intractable  character;  soils  formed  from  the  cretaceous  group 
are  extremely  variable  in  quality;  but  when  the  chalk  is  largely  mixed  with  sand  or 
clay,  they  exhibit  a  considerable  d^ree  of  fertility;  however,  Uiey  have  one  great  gen- 
eral defect,  that  of  not  sufficiently  retuning  moisture.  The  soils  produced  from  the  ter- 
tiary formations  poesess  no  general  characteristics,  being  sometimes  extremely  fertile, 
and  again  almost  wholly  barren. 

But  however  soils  "may  vary  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  they  are  all  resolvable 
into  B  few  elements — viz.,  the  various  compounds  of  aluminium,  iron,  manganese,  the 
four  alhaline  metals,  the  seven  alkaline  earths,  and  the  four  organic  elemenury  sub- 
stances. These  eigliteen  bodies  supply,  singly  or  in  combination,  all  the  constituents 
necessary  to  the  growth  of  plants,  each  of  them  having  its  own  portion  of  the  plant  to 
sustain— the  silica  producing  strength  and  rigidity  in  the  stems;  alumina  giving  tenac- 
ity to  the  soil,  and  so  rendenng  it  a  stable  support;  magnesia  perfecting  the  seeds;  iron 
absorbing  oxygen  and  ammonta  from  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  it  up  as  required;  and 
so  on.  Of  these  ingredients,  sUica,  alumina,  lime,  along  with  matter  derived  from 
onanio  bodies,  constitute  the  balk  of  the  soil;  the  other  ingredients  existing  only  in 
■Honte  quantity,  and  henc«  is  derived  the  common  quadruple  division  of  soils  into 
•ittwoui  or  tandy,  arg^iaeeout  or  elayay,  caiearwu*,  and  humoiis. 

It  is  not  sufficient  that  soil  possesses  all  the  ingredients  necessary  for  rendering  il 
fertile,  or  that  lhe«e  ingredients  are  in  a  sufflcientiy  comminuted  state  to  enable  them  to 
be  absorbed;  there  is  besides  a  certain  physical  or  mechanical  condition  necessarj'. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  soil  which  poesesees  too  great  a  proportion  of  silica  is  too  little 
retentive  of  moisture,  and  has  not  sufficient  consistency  of  texture  to  bo  an  effective 
support  of  tall  plants;  one  in  which  calcareous  matter  abounds  is  also  too  dry  a  soil; 
while  If  alumina  predominates,  it  is  generally  too  retentive  of  moisture;  and  a  great 
excess  of  the  iasVnamed  ingredient  renders  it  so  extremely  tenacious  as  to  be  almost 
incapable  of  reduction  lo  a  proper  mechanical  state.  The  soil  which  is  physically  most 
perfect  is  composed  of  about  equal  proportions  of  the  two  great  ingredients,  silica  and 
alumina,  and  is  generally  known  as  loam,  being  distinpiished  into  day  loam  or  tandg 
loam,  according  as  the  alumina  or  silica  sensibly  predominates.  But  the  phypical  quali- 
ties of  soils  do  not  wholly  depend  upon  their  composition ;  they  are  also  Jargcly  affected 
br  the  depth  of  the  soil  ilaeif ,  and  the  quality  of  the  subsoil.  Should  the  soil  and  sub 
toil  be  both  retentive,  or  both  porous,  the  defects  of  these  states  as  to  dryness  or  mois^ 
ure  are  considerably  increased;  if  porous  and  retentive  soils  of  good  depth  rest  upon 
subsoils  of  a  contrary  character,  the  defects  of  the  former  are  to  a  considerable  degree 
mmended.  But  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  these  conditions  must  to  a  very 
large  extent  be  judged  by  the  prevalent  character  of  the  climate,  a  somewhat  porous 
■ubsoil  In  a  cold  moist  district  being  generally  preferable,  and  vice  verad.  Each  of  these 
dames  of  soils,  when  possessed  of  the  chemical  ingredients  in  quantity  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  plants,  and  of  a  texture  favorable  to  their  growth,  excels  in  the  production  of 
•ertaln  Bp«cics.    Thos,  the  clay  loams  are  unequaled  for  the  production  of  wheat  and 
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beans ;  the  eandj  \oama  tor  barlej,  rre,  and  the  varicnu  root-crops :  while  both  are  »dl 
■ulted  for  the  growth  of  the  other  CMUtivated  plants,  or  for  pereimlal  pasture. 

Bosidea  the  calcareous  and  marlf  soils  which  may  be,  according  to  drcuniatance*, 
clasaed  as  a  clayey  or  sandj  soil,  rarel;  the  former,  there  is  the  humous  soil,  wUdi 
possesses  characteristics  peculiarly  its  own.  It  is  not  devoid  of  consistency  like  Um 
sandy,  or  retentive  of  moisture  lilce  the  clayey  soils,  but  in  its  natural  state  is  spongy 
and  elastic  in  texture,  of  K  remarkably  dark  color,  and,  when  dried,  becomes  Inflim- 
maLle,  and  even  when  much  improved  by  culture  retsina  these  charact«ristics  in  a  cooj 
ddeisble  d^re^  It  consists  wholly,  or  to  a  great  extent,  of  vegetable  matter,  aod  ii 
found  in  perfection  in  forests  of  ancient  dale,  as  the  woods  of  America,  and  in  tbe 
peculiar  form  of  peat  (q.v.)  In  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  its  ordinarily  decomposed 
condition,  it  is  at  once  Die  richest  of  soils;  but  in  the  state  of  peat  U  calls  for  laog- 
continued  drainage,  and  the  application  of  decomposing  agents,  before  it  can  be  ren- 
dered of  service  in  the  production  of  crops. 

Improvement  of  a  soil  must,  then,  as  is  Been  from  the  foregoins  considerations,  lie 
effected  either  by  supplying  the  eutistances  required  by  plants  to  a  soil  which  is  defldent 
in  them,  by  altering  Its  depth  and  texture,  and  by  removing  exc^a,  or  supplyiDE 
deficiency  of  moisture.*  The  first  of  these  objects  is  effected  by  the  introductfoo  ana 
incorporation  of  manures  <q.  v.)  with  the  soil,  care  being  taken  that  the  manure  cont^ns 
the  requisite  ingredients,  and  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  assimilable  by  plants  dther 
directly  or  indirectly  through  the  soil,  and  by  the  more  thorough  exposure  of  the  soil  to 
the  action  of  the  atmosphere;  the  second  is  eitecled  by  the  admixture  of  marl  or  day 
with  saudy,  chalky,  or  peat  soils,  of  lime,  ashes,  or  burned  clay,  with  tenacious  clay 
soils,  or  by  the  mixture  of  the  subeoil  (if  differing  in  quaUty)  with  the  soil  by  means  of 
the  subsoil  plow,  or  by  more  complete  surfacc-tiUage,  and  free  exposure  to  the  actioo  of 
frost;  and  the  third  is  accomplished  bydrainage  (q.v.)  and  irrigation  (q.v.).  The  fertility 
and  chemical  composition  of  a  boU  may  be  approximately  determined  by  inapedioD  of 
its  color  and  texture ;  but  more  accurately,  as  well  as  its  dryness  or  moisture,  excess  or 
defect  of  silica  and  alumina,  by  the  predomiuance  of  certain  species  of  wild  plants  or 


army  invading  France  from  the  Netherlands,  and  is  the  meeting-point  of  sis  mllitaiy 
roads.  The  principal  building  Is  the  cathednl  of  Notre  Dame,  fonnded  In  the  12th  c, 
the  library  of  which  contains  many  rare  MSS.  There  are  also  gome  remains  of  the  great 
castellated  abbey  of  St.  Jean  des  Vignee,  where  Thomas  k  Be^et  foniMl  refuge  when  In 
exUe.  Quite  near  to  Soiasons  Is  anlnstltntefor  "  detif  and  dund),"  which  occupies  the 
site  of  the  famous  abbey  of  St.  MMard,  where  Clotaire  and  Sigebert  were  buried. 
Soiasons  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woolens,  and  cottons.  Pop.  '91,  11,S62.  Soisaoiu 
to  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Prance,  and  was  celebrated  even  In  the  time  of  the  Bomane, 
when  it  Ijore  the  names  first  of  Naiiiodimum,  and  afterward  of  Aagiuia  Saeaitmum ;  hence 
Its  modern  name  of  Solssons.  It  was  the  last  Boman  stronghold  in  Gaul  that  withstood 
the  arms  of  Qovis,  who  here  overthrew  Syagrius,  the  Roman  commander,  in  4B(t,  utd 
made  it  the  seat  of  the  Frankish  monarchy,  which  it  long  continued  to  be. 

SOJOimHZB  TKUTH,  1775-1888;  bom  Ulater  connty,  N.  T.j  died  Battle  Crwii, 
Hich.  Slie  was  bom  a  slave  and  wag  known  by  the  name  of  Isabella  until  she  gained 
her  freedom  in  1827.  She  was  uneducated,  but  became  an  enthusiast  in  religion,  snd 
after  her  emancipation  delivered  !ectui«8  In  different  parts  of  the  country  on  slavery 
and  temperance,  and  held  religious  meetings.  She  was  a  f^eat  admirer  of  Abrabun 
Lincoln,  and  visited  him  at  the  white  House.  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Btowe  wrote  what 
b  known  as  Sojourner  Truth's  Book  of  L\fe,  a  new  edition  of  which  appeared,  1876. 
Though  ignorant  she  bad  much  native  force  of  character,  a  ahrewd  wit,  and  evident 
dnoerity. 

BOSOTO,  a  kingdom  of  Africa,  In  Sudan,  to  the  b.w.  of  lake  Tchad,  and  separated 
from  It  by  the  state  of  Bomn  (q.v.).  Area,  124,000  sq.  miles.  The  number  of  inhabi- 
tants is  estimated  at  10,000,000.  A  fonnldable  military  force  U  maintained.— iSiUnio,  the 
capital,  stands  on  the  Zlrmle,  an  affluent  of  ttie  Sokoto,  which  flows  into  the  Qnom' 
Manufactures  are  in  a  fiourlshing  condition.  Its  market  is  of  great  Importance;  it 
trades  In  raw  silk,  glass-wares,  and  perfumery,  carries  on  ext«ntlve  and  famous  manu- 
factures of  leather  goods,  and  has  about  30,000  inhabitants, 

8OLAKA0KB,  or  Solakea,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  mostly  herbaceous 
plants  and  shrubs,  but  Including  a  few  tropical  trees.  The  leaves  are  mostly  altemale. 
undivided,  or  lobed,  without  stipules.  The  flowers  are  regular,  or  nearly  so  ;  the  calyx 
and  corolla  generally  S-cleft ;  tine  stamens  generally  flve.  The  fruit  is  either  a  capsule 
or  a  berry,  mostly  3-ceIled.  The  plants  of  this  order  are  mostiy  natives  of  tropical 
countries,  a  small  number  extending  into  the  temperate  and  moderately  cold  climates  of 
both  hemispheres  ;  In  the  coldest  regions  they  are  entirely  awantlng.  They  are  mostly 
distinguished  by  an  offensive  smell,  and  by  containing  in  greater  or  less  abundance  a 
narcotic,  poisonous  substance,  usually  associated  with  a  pungent  principle,  and  some  of 
them  are  among  the  most  active  poisons.  Sometimes  the  narcotic  aubstance  predomi- 
BotM  as  in  mandrake  (q.v.)  and  henbane  (q.v.) ;  sometiiiiea  ttie  Dung«nt  substance  pie- 
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dominatea,  or  1b  alone  present,  as  in  Cayenne  pepper  {eapiiaimy,  sometimee  botli  aiv 
present  in  more  or  less  equal  proportion,  as  in  tobacco,  tliom-apple,  or  Btramoiiiuiii,  and 
belladoDoa.  The  fruit  is  generally  poisonous;  but  tliat  of  a  coneiderable  number  ot 
species,  in  wbich  acids  and  mucilage  predominate,  is  eatable,  as,  for  instance,  the  berrie* 
of  the  winter  cherry  and  other  Bpecies  of  physAlis,  those  of  the  egg-plant  (q.v.)  and  some 
other  Bpeci»«  of  toianum,  and  of  the  love-apple  (fycopenUum).  The  tubers,  which  occur 
in  a  few  species,  contain  much  starch,  and  serve  as  an  article  of  food,  of  which  th« 

KlAto  is  the  chief  example.    The  seeds  of  all  contain  a  fixed  oil,  wblch  in  the  a.  of  Qei> 
my  la  exiKwsed  from  the  seeds  of  the  beiladona  itself. 


t,  Dahiel  Chableb,  Ui.D.,  1788-82  ;  b.  Bweden  :  studied  with  Linnnoa: 
graduated  In  medicine  at  the  university  of  Upsala ;  visited  England  In  1760  ;  accom- 
panied sir  Joeeph  Banks  on  the  voyage  round  the  world  with  Capt.  Cook  ;  appointed 
under-llbTxrlan  of  the  British  museum,  1778,  to  which  lie  left  a  collection  ot  valuable 
maniucrlpts.  He  wrote  ai^Mertptimi^tA^  Oolieetioa^  FUnfaetitnu/owui  in  Samp- 
thin,  and  Obtereatiimi  on  NatTtrai  Jliilor]/  m  Cheifi  Voyofft. 

mOAE  GOOSE.    See  Gabket. 

aOLAirO.    Bee  Smoou. 

BOLA'HO,  a  CO.  in  central  California,  bounded  on  the  a.  by  the  strait  of  Carquines 
and  Buisun  bay  ;  crossed  by  the  California  Pacific  raUroad  ;  about  960  sq.m.;  pop.  'M, 
20,946,  chiefiy  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  varied.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The 
principal  productions  are  cattle,  wheat,  barley,  wool,  and  wine.    Co.  seat,  Fairfield. 

BOLA'KUIf,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  tolanacea,  contalniog  a  great  num- 
ber of  species,  which  are  imtrlbuted  all  over  the  world  but  are  particularly  abundant  in 
Bouth  America  and  the  West  ladies.  Some  of  the  species  are  herbaceous,  others  are 
Khrubs;  some  of  them  unarmed  and  some  of  them  spiny;  many  covered  with  a  down  of 
star-like  hsira.  The  flowers  are  in  false  umbels,, or  almost  in  panicles;  seldom  In  racemes, 
or  solitary.  The  anthers  open  by  two  holes  at  the  top.  The  berries  are  two-celled,  and 
contain  many  smooth  seeds.  The  species  of  Ibis  genus  almost  always  contain  in  all 
their  parts  a  poisonous  alkaloid,  toianine,  in, greater  or  less  quantity,  sometimes  so  mucli 
that  the  leaves  or  the  berries  cannot  be  eaten  without  danger,  while  in  a  few  species  the 
qoantity  present  is  so  small  as  to  be  insignLflcSint,  and  tbeec  parts  are  eaten  freely,  tteing 
kgreeable  and  harmlesB.  By  far  the  most  important  of  all  the  species  is  &  tuiarotum,  Ihe 
potato  (q.v,),  in  which,  however,  soianine  is  found  in  considerable  quantity,  so  that  not 
only  the  herbage,  but  the  juice  of  the  raw  tubers  is  unwholesome.  Of  the  species  with 
eatable  fruit,  the  priDcipalia  8.  mdimgena,  the  egg-plant  (q.v.). — Tlie  oniyBritishspecies 
are  8.  duleamaTa,  the  bittersweet  (q.v.),  and  8.  nigrum,  the  common  nightshade 
(q.v.),  both  of  which  posaess  poisonous  and  medicinal  qualities.  The  berries,  leaves, 
bark,  and  roots  of  various  species  are  employed  for  different  medidnal  usee  in  the  warm 
countries  of  which  they  are  natives;  but  their  properties  have  not  yet  been  sufllcienti; 
investigated.    The  tterries  of  8.  mtponaeeum  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  soap. 

SOLAS,  an  upper  chamber  or  lofL  The  only  private  apartment  in  the  old  baronial 
tutlle  was  BO  callea.  It  was  placed  over  the  pantry,  at  one  end  of  the  hall,  and  aared  as 
{tarlor  and  sleeping  apartment  for  the  baron  and  his  family. 

aOLU  OTOLS.    See  Period. 

■OIAS  KIOBOSOOFE,  an  instramentforproduclngmagnified  images  of  minute  objects 
on  a  screen,  through  the  a^cy  of  the  sun's  ravs.  The  tube  of  tlie  microscope  is  coni- 
cal, and  is  fastened  to  the  inl^or  side  of  a  closed  window-shulter  over  a  bote  in  the 
latter;  areflector,  placed  at  the  bole  so  tltat  the  rays  of  light  may  fall  on  it,  is  so  adjusted 
ab  to  throw  tbem  along  the  tube.  They  are  then  collected  by  a  powerful  double  convex 
lens,  and  throim  on  the  object,  which  is  inserted  Into  the  tube  at  the  focus  of  the  lens 
by  a  slit  at  tlie  side.  After  passing  the  object,  the  rays  again  pass  through  a  single  lens, 
or  a  combination  of  lenses,  make  their  exit  from  the  tube,  and  fall  on  a  screen,  on  which 
they  depict  a  magnified  image  of  the  object.  We  have  here  supposed  the  object  to  b6 
K>  translucent  as  to  allow  ofthe  passage  of  rays  through  it.  Should  it  be  opaque,  tbe 
rays  of  light  reflected  from  the  mirror  are  caught  by  the  double  convex  lens,  which  con- 
centrates them  on  another  mirror  near  the  opposite  end  of  the  tube;  they  are  thence 
reflected  upon  the  back  of  the  object,  and  diverge  on  the  system  of  lenses  at  the  mouth, 
-whif^  form  the  image.  Instead  of  the  sun's  rays,  the  oi^hydrogan  lime-light  (and  mors 
recently  the  electric  light)  has  been  employed,  its  raya  being  thrown  on  the  double-con- 
vex condenser  by  means  of  a  concave  refiector,  in  whose  focus  the  piecA  of  burning  limo 
fir  muble  ia  dtuated.    The  instrument  is  hence  often  called  Uie  ixeyhydrogtn  mictvioopt. 

MUX  ITBTUI.  The  planets  and  comets  which  circle  round  the  sun  combine  with 
Itloformasystemto  which  ia^ven  the  name  of  tolar  or  planOary  ay elem.  It  is  probable 
that  each  star  Is  the  center  of  an  analogous  system.  This,  however,  is  merely  a  matter 
of  speculation,  and  in  no  way  practically  concerns  us;  but  it  is  different  with  the  solar 
qrsteio.  No  change  of  much  magnitude  can  take  place  in  the  eiemenlA  of  the  planets 
without  havlnK  etKct  on  tbe  earth  and  lie  inhabitants,  on  account  of  the  mutual  sttrac- 
tiona  of  the  planets  for  each  other;  in  fact,  they  appear  as  members  of  one  Isolated 
family,  bound  togetber  by  common  ties,  which  could  not  be  ruptured  in  the  case  of  one 
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Individaal  wlthont  commnnlcatliir  a jceneral  shock  to  the  others.    The  vftrioua  in 
ot  the  solar  Bystera  arc  noHced  under  Plamkts,  Plahbtoiim,  Combt,  Sns,  HOOH,  &HKL- 
UTBfl,  Hkteobb  ;   and  their  modona  ai«  treated  of   uoaer  Gravita-tion,  Cbmtku. 
FOBOKe,  PKBCBesiON,  etc,  so  that  it  only  remains  here  to  give 
merical  facts  connected  with  Ibem,  vhidi  can  be  done  ir  "' 
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MLA'Iinil,  in  Bcotch  law,  meaoe  compensation  for  wounded  feelings,  and  is  some 
thing  over  and  above  the  ordinai^y  pecuniaiv  value  of  the  damage.  In  America  sucb  » 
ground  of  damages  is  not  io  stnct  principle  admitted,  but  in  practice  there  is  no  aub- 
stantial  difteience. 

BOIDSE,  an  easily  fusible  allor  used  for  jolnini;  metala  Solders  are  of  varioiu 
kliids,  Bulled  to  different  roetals.  They  always  require  to  be  used  with  a  flux,  sucli  U 
boisK,  resin,  chloride  of  zinc,  sal- ammoniac,  etc.  The  following  are  the  principal  sol- 
ders: jPncMrm'  so^d^r— bismuth.  2  parts;  lead,  4  parts;  tin,  8  parts.  This  can  be  used 
for  coarse  work  by  the  direct  application  of  n^d  fire;  but  for  fine  work,  requiring  tba 
protection  of  a  muffle-furnace,  tlie  composition  mustbeMsoiuth  and  lead,  of  eachl  part; 
tin,  2  parte.  Fiwnberi  »otd«r  for  coarse  work — tin,  I  part;  lead,  B  parts.  For  fioel 
work — tin,  2  parts;  lead,  1  part.  Bpetter  tolder — 13parta  zinc  to  16  parts  of  copper. 
fk^  tpelier  tolder — equal  parts  of  copper  and  zinc.  When  solders  are  applied  in  the  com- 
mon work  of  plumbers  and  tinmen,  a  toot  called  the  soldering-iron  is  used:  this  is  nada 
red-hot,  and  ufords  a  convenient  means  of  applying  Are  direct  to  the  solder  and  flui. 
Although  called  the  soldering-iron,  the  portion  of  ae  tool  to  be  heated  must  be  of  cop 
per.  In  many  manufactures,  a  flame  pn^uced  by  a  mixture  of  abnospheric  air  and  coat 
gas  is  used  to  melt  the  solder;  and  lor  fine  work,  such  as  jewelry,  the  common  blow- 
pipe is  often  used. 

HLDIXB  is  one  who  enters  into  an  obligation  to  some  chieftain  or  ^vemmeat  la 
devote  for  a  specidcd  period  his  whole  energies,  and  even  if  neceeasry  hia  life  itself,  lo 
the  furtherance  of  the  policy  of  Ibat  chief  or  government.  The  consideration  may  l>e 
immediate  pay,  or  prospective  reward;  or  Uie  contract  may  be  merely  an  act  of  loyal 
devotion.  The  ackaowlodgment  of  the  service  by  the  employer  constitutes  the  msD  a 
recognized  soldier,  and  empowers  him  to  take  life  in  open  waitare,  without  twing  liable 
to  the  penalties  of  an  assassin  and  a  robber.  The  fact  of  being  mercenary,  that  i^,  ol 
receiving  wages  for  killing  and  being  killed,  does  not  render  a  soldier's  trade  less  hon- 
orable. He  bears  arms  that  others  may  be  able  to  do  without  them;  he  is  precluded  br 
Uie  exigencies  of  military  training  from  maintaining  himself  by  peaceful  occupation ;  ana 
it  is  therefore  but  fair  that  those  whom  he  protects  should  support  him,  and  give  liim, 
over  and  above  actual  maintenance,  reasonable  wages  for  the  continual  risk  of  his  life. 
II  a  man  willingly  enlist  himself  as  a  soldier  in  what  he  believes  to  be  an  uorie^lcous 
cause,  it  is  an  act  of  moral  turpitude;  but  when  once  enlisted,  the  soldier  ceases  to  be 
moraDy  responsible  for  Uie  Justice  or  iniquity  of  the  war  he  wages;  that  rests  with  bis 
employer.  Obedience,  iijipl)cit  and  entire,  is  hia  sole  virtue.  The  maxim  is,  "Tbs 
military  force  never  deliberates,  but  always  obeys."  Bee  Enubthbrt,  Mabtial  L-w 
Was.  etc. 

BOLDISasSf  RDHEa.  The  first  institution  of  this  character  established  by  the  V.  S. 
government  was  founded  by  act  of  congress  passed  Mar.  8,  1851 — "to  found  a  luUi- 
tary  asj'Ium  for  the  relief  and  support  of  invalid  and  disabled  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Ibe 
Unilea  States."  TJie  funds  to  couduct  tills  institution  originated  in  tribute  levied  by 
Gun.  Hcott  on  the  City  of  Mexico,  after  its  capture,  for  the  benefit  of  the  U.  S,  army. 
The  act  referred  to  above  dellned  the  beneficiaries  thereof  to  be  soldiers  who  had  served 
20  years;  pensioners,  after  surrendering  tlieir  pensions ;  and  persons  disabled  by  wounde 
or  sickness  incurred  in  the  military  service  of  tbeir  country.  Besides  the  sum  of  money 
already  named,  the  act  appropriated  an  unexpended  balance  of  a  previous  appropriation 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  placed  the  institution  in  charge  of  a  board  of  committnoners, 
to  Include  the  gen,  of  the  anny  and  those  general  officers  commanding  the  easteni 
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and  weatem  military  dlvMons;  and  the  chlefi  of  tbe  medJcaljwj,  oommlnaair,  bii4 
qautenuaater'B  liepartmenta,  end  the  adlt.een.  of  the  army.  This  portion  of  tie  act 
-was  reriaed  bj  tHe  ftct  of  Mar.  B,  18S8,Wuclnjf  the  number  of  commissioners  lo  include 
OQlf  the  adjt.geD.,  surgeon-gen.,  and  commlssair-gen.  of  snbaiatenoe.  Various  tempo- 
rary asylums  were  erected  or  leaned  between  1861  and  1BD7.  In  18C1  a  purchase  of  land 
was  made  for  this  poipose  in  the  city  of  Washington,  dlBlant  about  Si  tn.  from  tho 
<^p!to);  IncludinE,  -with  later  purchases,  about  480  acres.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
permanently  establisfaed  soldiers'  borne  under  the  act  of  ISSl.  It  comprehends  a  fano, 
orcbarde,  Kardens,  park,  etc. ;  tbe  buitdlng  is  while  marble,  calculated  to  accommodaI« 
about  600 lamatea  at  one  time;  and  a  chapel,  well-stocked  library,  and  hospital  complete 
Uieeiodient  service  of  tbe  instltutioa.  The  number  of  inmatcaof  thia  eatabUstameot 
np  to  tbe  yearlSSS  iras  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000.  Besides  this  one  there  were 
-founded  under  tbe  acts  of  1366  and  1ST3  homea  for  volunteer  soldien  of  the  war  of 
1881-6S  In  Chelae^  near  Augusta,  He. ;  Hampton,  Va. ;  Dayton.  Oliia;  and  Milwaukee, 


■OUM.    See  Soudtib, 

MLS,  Sc^ea,  a  genua  of  flatflshcs  i^laaronediim),  of  an  oblong  form,  with  a  rounded 
muzzle,  which  almost  always  advances  beyond  the  mouth;  the  mouth  twisted  t    ' 


Aide  oppcMite  to  that  on  which  the  eyes  are  situated,  which  is  usually  tbe  right  side, 
althouKh  individuals  of  tho  same  epecleH  are  found  havlog  the  eyes  and  color  on  the  l^rt 
aide;  Qki  teeth  very  small  la  both  jaws,  but  only  in  tho  under  part  of  the  mouth  (the  i 


opposite  to  the  eyes);  tbe  lateral  Ime  straight;  pectoral  fins  onboth  sides;  the  dorsal  and 
auai  Qns  loog,  hkI  extending  to  tbe  tall,  but  distinct  from  the  tail-Qn. 

BOL'SOirat.  A  sdedam  la  the  t«nn  applied  to  any  violation  of  the  grammar  or  idiom 
of  a  language,  or  of  the  usages  of  society.  It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Ibe  city  of  Soli 
in  Cilicia,  wlioae  inhabitants  apoke  veiy  bad  Greek,  In  couBequence  of  their  inlercouree 
with  the  Cilician  natives,  and  provoked  the  fastidious  Athenians  U>  coin  the  epithet. 

aOIEKK  LULQUE  xso  GOVESkKt.    Bee  Cotksamw^  The. 

SO'LEV,  a  genus  of  lamellibrancfaiato  molhisks,  the  type  of  the  famllv  tderada. 
remarkable  for  the  wide  gaping  of  the  eliell  at  both  euda,  and  the  large  ana  muscular 
foot.  In  tbe  genus  solcn  the  shell  la  remarkably  elongated.  Its  apparent  length  being, 
liowever,  more  strictly  its  breadth.  From  its  form  the  names  Rakoii-bhei.l  and  RazoB' 
FISH  are  often  given  to  it.  The  species  are  Bumerpus,  and  inhabit  the  sands  of  all  aeaa 
except  in  the  coldest  parte  of  the  world. 

flOLEHHOTEV  LITHOSBAFHIO  BTon,  a  famousdeposit  of  limestone  of  upper  oolite 

Xwhkh  from  its  flne-gnUned  and  homogeneous  texture  is  admirably  adapted  for 
>KrU)hio  purposes.  It  occurs  near  Aidistodt  in  Bavaria,  and  has  been  eslensively 
qoarnea  since  tbe  invention  of  lithography.  The  quarrymen  work  upon  the  lines  of 
fltimUficatkm,  which  are  beautifully  paiallel,  andall  the  fossilsare  found  upon  the  natural 
smbces  <rf  the  beda,  and  present  an  impresaion  and  cast  in  almost  everv  matance.  Tho 
KK^  la  quarried  to  a  depth  of  80  or  SO  feet.  It  is  of  special  interest  lo  the  geologist  from 
the  Tt"g"'w  Maemblage  of  fossil  remains  which  are  preserved  in  it  with  wonderful  min- 
— ' See  Archxoftekvx. 


BOLSVOID,  a  coil  of  wire  used  tor  prodndng  magnetic  effects  by  olectrio  0 
Bee  ELECTnicrrr ;  Haqsktos. 

BOXZITT,  the  name  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Stmit  that  intervenes  between  the 
laJeof  Wight  and  the  main-land  of  Enghuid.  At  Hurst  castle,  which  guards  itaentranca 
on  the  S.W.,  tbe  Bolent  is  less  than  a  mile  in  breadth;  and  along  this  narrow  passage  tbe 
tide  tkiws  with  a  miwlity  which  at  certain  times  no  boat  can  stem.  The  castle  i (self  cod- 
eiata  of  a  central  tower  or  keep,  surrounded  by  several  smaller  lowers,  and  mounted 
with  heavy  guns. 

WHZXflBX  (Ger.  SoMhum),  a  canton  in  the  n.  of  Switierlnnd,  bounded  on  the  w.and 
«.  by  Bern,  and  on  the  n.  and  e.  by  Basel  and  Aaivau.  Area,  802  sq.m. ;  poji  IM,  88,203, 
mostly  Roman  Catholics.  Tbe  greater  portion  of  the  canton  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated, 
en>ecially  along  the  banks  of  the  Aar.  Even  the  rugged  and  hilly  districts  are  sources 
ofwealth  on  account  of  their  flue  pasturage.  Bwldes  grain,  the  principal  products  of 
Sf^ure  are  fruit,  wine,  flax,  and  cotton. 

SOLSinU,  (Oer.  SoMAuni),  capital  of  the  canton,  is  rituated  on  the  Aar,  10,  m.  n,e. 
of  Bern  fay  railway.  The  scenery  in  its  vicinity  is  among  tbe  loveliest  in  Switzerland. 
Tbe  Aarflowa  through  the  town,  dividing  it  into  two  unequal  parts,  which  are  connected 
liy  two  wooden  bridges.  Tbe  most  notable  building  is  the  cathedral  of  Bt.  Ursinus. 
'with  a  cupola  and  facade  of  Corinthian  columns,  reckoned  the  moat  costly  cathedral  In 
CiwlteeriaDd.  Boleure  has  some  manufactures,  but  derives  its  chief  Industrial  Importance 
from  Its  traudt-tnde.    Pop.  '90,  8460.     Near  to  Boleure  are  the  baths  of  Wefssenstein. 

BMJATA'KA  (Fr.  Bei^friirt,  Ger.  BiAieefelgnie  or  Schieefelta),  the  Italian  name  for 
ouch  volcanoes  as,  having  become  less  active  than  volcanoes  in  an  actual  state  of  erup- 
tion, only  exhale  gases.    The  moet  notable  of  them  are  found  in  Italy,  In  the  Antilles, 
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Id  thelDterior  of  AbIo,  KaH  In  Java.  TheBolfataraofPozzuoll.  near  Naples,  taut  Irngo- 
Iht  plain,  1368  ft.  long,  and  1810  ft.  broad,  olmoat  HuirouDded  bj  btDkeu  hills  of  pami. 
Mous  tufa,  the  KDClent  iralls  of  the  crater.  From  the  crevices  of  the  rocks,  steam  ot 
noxious  gases.  clileSj  su1phuret«d  bjdrogeD,  mixed  nitta  a  minute  quantity  of  mnriUio 
acid  and  muriate  of  ammonia,  exhale.  In  the  cracks  and  Assures  of  tbo  rocks.  sttl[diar, 
alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron  abound.  The  vapors  exhaled  are  used  as  medicinal  bathi, 
and  iiuts.  coosinicted  of  boards,  have  been  erected  in  which  the  baihs  may  be  obtuned. 
I  Tlie  BoufriSre  of  Morne-Qarou,  in  the  isle  of  St.  Vincent,  Lesser  Antilles,  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  and  over  SOO  ft.  in  depth,  has  In  Its  center  a  cone,  the  summit  of  which 
Is  covered  with  sulphur. 

BOLRO'filO,  in  music,  seven  srllablee,  which  are  sometimes  used  as  a  nomenclsture 
tor  the  sevcD  notes  ot  the  scale,  in  sin^ng,  the  art  of  apptyiDg  these  syllables  to  the 
Dotes  as  an  exercise  for  the  leuner  is  called  totmaatum.  The  syllables  are  uf  (ordo), 
re,  mi,  fa,  >ol,  la,  and  u.  The  flrst  six  are  the  cotimien cement  of  the  lines  of  an  aadent 
monkiui  hynm  to.  John  the  Baptist,  which  had  this  peculiaiity,  that  the  Grst  syllable  of 
each  line  was  sung  to  a  note  one  degree  higher  titan  the  first  syllable  of  ttie  litte  that  pre- 
ceded, so  as  lo  present  the  type  of  a  scale: 


f^-ms-ll   ta-o-cum     Sil    -    tb     pol-la-ti      La-bl'l     tb  -    ft  ■  tarn  Sue •  to  Ji>.bui-0(*. 

Tltese  syllables  are  said  U>  have  been  flrat  made  use  of  by  Quido  of  Arerao,  Id  the  lltb 
c.;audlie  Haire,  a  French  musician  of  the  ITthc,  added  to  them  j^icwUie  seventh  <rf 
the  scale.  When  applied  to  the  key  of  C,  their  equivalents,  in  the  ordinal  mudcal  nomeo- 
dature,  are: 

Do       re       Dii       fa       sol       la       d       do 


These  syllables  may,  however,  according  to  the  more  modem  practice  of  tochers  in  Ibis 
country,  be  applied  to  other  keys,  wlOi  do  always  as  the  key  note,  so  as  tovxprees,  not  the 
absolute  pilch  of  a  note,  but  its  relation  lo  the  key-note;  and  thus  used,  they  are  thought 
to  be  of  service  to  the  learner  in  keeping  prominently  before  him  the  principle  tliat  tliere 
is  but  one  scale  in  music,  which  is  raised  or  lowered  according  to  the  pitch  of  the  key. 
Different  variations  in  the  way  of  usinr  the  syllables  have  recently  given  rise  to  varioiu 
supposed  short  and  easy  modes  of  teacUng  singing,  the  best  known  of  wtildi  Is  Hr.  Cur- 
wen's  system  of  "  tonic  solmizalion,"  where  the  ordinary  notation  of  the  staff,  with  its 
lines  and  spaces,  is  entirely  rejected,  and  a  notation  substituted  widch  is  formed  of  the 
solfeggio  syllables,  used  to  express  not  pitch  but  relation  to  the  key-note.  One  disad- 
vantage of  this  and  similsi  scucmes  is  the  entire  withdrawal  of  the  direct  fndicatioc  ot 
the  pitch  of  the  sounds  to  the  eye,  by  the  notes  ascending  as  the  sounds  ascend,  whicli 
Is  so  beautiful  a  feature  of  the  common  notation.  And  even  if  it  bo  giBjitod  that  the 
first  rudiments  of  music  can,  as  has  been  asserted,  be  taken  up  with  remarkable  ease  I9 
the  pupil  who  leama  on  the  tonic  sol-fa  system,  It  is  undeniable  that  as  soon  u  he  coma 
In  contact  with  notes  of  different  lengths,  or  begins  to  modulate  from  ooe  key  10 
tnother,  Ite  is  beset  with  serious  difficulties. 

BOZtSSmO,  a  village  of  northern  Italy,  provinoe  of  Brescia,  SO  m.  n.w.  of  Mantua, 
with,  '81,  1284  inhabitants.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  and  baa  a  tower  called  the  Spy  of  Italy 
(Spin  d'ltalia),  from  which  the  whole  plain  of  Lombardy  may  be  seen.  There,  in  nwt, 
the  French  conquered  the  Austrians.  On  Jime  24,  18fi9,  Solferino  was  again  the  scene 
of  an  overwhelming  victory  obtained  by  the  French  and  Italians  over  the  Austrians. 

BOLICirnra,  the  offense  committed  by  the  prostitute  In  the  streets.  In  calling  atteik 
tlou  to  herself,  and  punlsliable  In  all  cities  both  ia  Europe  and  America,  though  in 
London  the  police  do  not  notice  the  offense  unless  complaint  Is  made.    See  PBont 

BOIICITOS.    Ute  Attosnsts. 

SOLIGITOB-OEHXSAL,  the  name  given  to  one  of  the  litw-olScerB  of  the  crown.  Tin 
solicitor-general  of  England  has  powers  similar  to  those  of  the  attorney  general  (q.v.X  to 
whom  he  gives  aid  in  discharglDg  his  functions.  During  the  absence  of  the  atttOlKiy- 
general,  he  may  do  every  act  and  execute  every  authority  of  that  officer.  He  ii^  » 
eglao,  one  of  the  commlsslonera  of  patents. 

WUCITOA  TO  TBE  THSASUBT,  an  English  official  who  acta  for  the  govemment  In 
all  legal  proceedings.  He  has  also  to  act  as  solicitor  for  the  three  aecretaries  of  states 
the  privy  council  offlce,  the  board  of  trade,  the  miDt,  the  war  office,  the  auOoaay 
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SOimVTOirLA.    See  Equm^. 

B0LID1TB,  the  name  hy  which  the  old  Roman  "  aureus"  (equlvHlent  to  Hvr  dnllnrx 

bcconJing  to  the  present  value  of  ^Id)  was  known  after  the  time  of  Alexander  Sererus; 
but  during  Ihc  rci^  of  Constantme  the  great  its  value  was  diminished  in  the  ratio  of 
8:S,  nnd  so  rcroaiaed  till  the  end  of  the  empire.  The  weizht  of  these  later  solid!  was 
flxed  at  1  of  an  ounce,  the  gold  beinx  28  carats  flue,  and  tbe  alloy  mostly  native  silver. 
The  "  solidua,"  or  "  soUdua  aureua,  was  adopted  by  the  Franka  under  tbe  Meroviug- 
ianaand  Carlovingians  (at  87  to  the  Boman  pound)  till  the  time  of  Pepin,  who  suppressed 
it;  but  another  soUdus  of  silver,  or  "  solidua  argenteus" — the  Vn  of  the  libra  or  pound — 
Which  had  been  used  onlj  as  a  money  of  account,  was  soon  after  made  a  coiu.  lu  after- 
limes,  this  "sol,"  or  "sou,"  like  all  other  coins,  underwent  an  inllnity  of  variations  in 
fineness  and  value  (see  LivkeV  Oa  the  intioduction  of  the  decimal  system  (1793)  into 
FisDce,  the  sou  was  aboUshea,  and  a  piece  of  6  centimes  (^  of  a  franc)  substituted,  but 
the  name  continued  in  common  use,  uid  tbe  old  sous  were  retained  in  circulation.  The 
solldus  aLto  appears  in  tbe  toldo,  which  was  a  coin  in  use  In  northern  and  central  Italy, 
and  was  essentially  the  same  with  the  sou. 

SO'LHTGEIT,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  province  of  th»  Rhine,  and  government  of  DQascldorf. 
capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  on  a  height,  16  m.  n.n.e.  of  Colofnie, 
and  not  far  from  the  river  Wnpper.  It  is  a  very  old  place,  and  has  long  been  famous 
for  its  steel  and  iron  ware  manufactures,  especially  sword-blades,  helmets,  cuirasses, 
knives,  and  scissors,  which  are  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  rival  the  excullence 
of  English  wares.  Sollngen  hand-bells  have  been  famous  since  the  middle  ages,  and  are 
sent  to  the  most  distant  lands.     Pop.  '9S,  40,S4S. 

BOLIB  T  BIBASZRKTSA,  Akionio  de,  IB10-S6;  b.  Spain;  entered  holy  orders  In  1067. 
He  wrote  several  plays,  of  which  La  GUimiUa,  "  The  Little  Glpsv  Girl,"  Is  the  best 
known.  Bis  historical  writings  are  of  more  importance,  especially  his  Bittoria  dt  la 
Coiupiitta  dt  Mexico  (ISSl),  which  was  translated  into  £n^lsh  by  Townsend,  1124.  Ha 
was  long  royal  historiographer. 

BOIA,  JuAif  Di&2  Ds,  about  I470-I616,  b.  Sp^n.  He  accompanied  PinzMi  In  his 
explorations,  and  in  Ills  company  discovered  Yucalan  in  1506.  Shortly  afterward  titcy 
explored  the  South  American  coast  from  cape  St.  Augustine  to  lat.  40°  south.  After  their 
return  to  Spain,  1509,  a  quarrel  between  them  resulted  in  the  imprisonment  of  Soils, 
while  Pinzon  was  in  court  favor.  He  was  released,  Indemnified,  and  in  1515  made 
further  explorations  from  cape  Baa  Boque  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  and  discovered  the  La 
Plata.    He  was  killed  by  tbe  tadians. 

LITAIBX,  PttojUtapt,  a  genu 

Qg  from  the  dodos  In  a  sma 

s  of  this  genua,  of  the  existence  of  which  tliere  )s  any  evidence  (P.  lolilaria). 
ocems  to  be  now  extinct,  and  to  have  become  extinct  in  verv  recent  timea  It  inhabited 
the  island  of  Rodriguez,  an  island  about  15  m.  long  by  0  brood,  situated  about  800  m. 
to  the  e.  of  Mauritius,  and  anpears  to  have  been  peculiar  to  that  small  and  lonely  Island, 
where  It  wasabundant  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  18ui  century.  Rodriguez  was  uninhabited 
till  ISBl,  when  a  coloay  of  French  Protestant  refugees  settled  on  it,  under  the  a 


weighing  45  lbs.;  taller  than  a  turkey,  the  neck  alittle  longer  In  proportion,  and  carried 
erect;  the  head  of  the  male  without  comb  or  crest,  tbatof  tlie  female  with  something  like 
ft  widow's  peak  above  the  bill;  the  wings  small,  and  the  bird  incapable  of  flying,  but 
only  using  the  wings  to  flap  itself  or  to  flutter  when  calling  for  its  mate,  or  as  a  weapon 
of  offense  or  defense;  the  bone  of  the  wing  being  thickened  at  the  extremity  so  as  to 
formaroundmasB,  aboutthe  size  of  a  musket-bullet,  under  tbe  feathers,  and  to  increase 
the  force  of  the  tdow  given  by  it;  a  roundish  mass  of  feathers  icstead  of  a  tail.  He 
further  describes  the  plumage  as  very  full  and  beautiful,  not  a  feather  out  of  its  place, 
BO  there  can  have  been  no  feathers  with  unconnected  webs,  as  in  the  ostrich.  He  says 
the  bird  is  called  solitaire  because  It  Is  very  seldom  seen  in  fiocks.  He  tells  us  tbtU  the 
bird  is  with  difficulty  caught  in  the  forests,  but  easily  on  open  ground,  because  it  can 
be  outran  by  a  man;  and  that  Its  flesh  is  very  good  to  eat,— But  the  solitaire  seems  to 
have  completely  diaa»nearedfrom  Rodriguez,  which  is  now  a  British  settlement,  Bonea 
have  been  lately  founa  In  large  qtiantiUee,  and  since  Fn>f .  Newton's  visit  to  Rodriguez  In 
1805,  the  ^elelon  has  been  endrely  reconstructed,  and  skeletons  are  preserved  In  the 
Soati)  KenaiDtrlon  museum,  in  tbe  Rt^a]  college  of  surgeons,  and  in  the  Museum  of  the 
unlTerHily  of  Cambridge. 

lite  name  solitaire  wan  originally  given  to  a  species  of  dodo  Inhabiting  Bourbon,  also 
extinct,  of  which  the  remains  have  never  been  found,  and  was  applied  hv  Leguat  to  this 
bird.  In  a  mistaken  belief  of  its  being  the  same.  See  SMei^tid  and  MdeiUe  tm  tAs  Dode 
and  til  Kindred. 
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SOUTAIBS,  ft  species  of  game  or  rather  puzzle,  which,  m  tlw  nune  denotea.  !■  idkycd 
by  only  one  persoa.  The  apparatus  for  the  game  conalsts  of  a  round  or  octagonial  fiat 
boatd.  Indented  with  8S  or  37  hemispherical  hollows,  and  S8  or  87  balls,  one  ia  eacb 
hollow.     The  process  of  the  game  coosists  in  remorins  one  bajl  from  the  board,  and 


then,  having  created  a  vacancy,  capturinK  one  of  the  baUa  adjoiaing  by  cauung  the  one 
behind  to  &ap  over  it  into  the  vacant  hollow ;  there  are  now  two  vacancies,  and  the 
game  is  continued  in  the  same  manner  by  capturing  ball  after  ball,  till  only  one  remains, 
whea  the  game  is  won.  Should  more  than  one  be  left,  and  they  be  so  isolated  as  not  to 
be  liable  to  capture  by  each  other,  the  game  is  l^.  This  puzzle  may  be  salved  in  an 
immense  number  of  ways;  one  of  the  prettiest  modes  consists  in  removing  Ute  ceatnJ 
.bUl,  and  so  capturing  the  others  that  the  last  ball  shall  be  in  tlie  center, 

BOLIEB,  a  small  town  and  seaport  of  the  Balearic  Isles,  in  Majorca,  13  m.  n.e.  of 
Palma.     It  exports  oranges  and  wine,  and  contained  '67,  7Wt8  inhabitants. 
Bee  SoLFBoeio. 


SOLO,  a  term  used  in  musical  compoeitions  of  several  parts,  whether  vocal  or  instru 
menial,  to  indicate  those  voices  or  instruments  that  are  to  perform  alone  or  in  a  moie 
prominent  manner,  as  lopratio  nAo,  nUAino  »cAo.  The  plural  «>(i,  Is  used  when  two  or 
more  voices  or  instrumental  parts  are  to  be  performed  together,  such  partA,  of  course, 
never  being  double. — A  composition  for  a  single  instrument  accompanied  is  also  termed 

BOLO'FIA,  a  small  dty  of  southern  Italy,  province  of  Avellino.  Fop.  '81, 3664.  It  U 

lituuied  on  the  Apennines,  and  is  surrounded  by  wooded  mountains. 

BOLOMOH'  (Hebr.  Bhfilflmd,  Salomon,  Salomo.  Suleim&n,  derived  from  ihaloa,  peace 
=peBcefiii,  like  Germ.  Friedrlch),  tlie  second  sou  of  David  and  Batha>iet>a;  succeesor  of 
the  former  on  the  throne  of  the  laraelitish  empire  for  40  years  (1015-975  B.C.*).  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  his  youth  except  that  he  was  probably  educated  by  Nathan  (or  Jehiel). 
Equally  uncertain  is  the  age  at  which  he  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  his  father.  That  he 
was  older  thau  13  or  14  yeaxs,  as  some  tnidllions  tell  lis,  seems  certain.  The  way  in 
which  liis  succession  to  the  throne  during  the  lifetime  of  liis  father  was  brought  about, 
to  the  exclusion  of  ills  elder  brother  Adoitijah,  is  not  undeserving  of  the  name  of  amp 
iTetat.  which  has  been  bestowed  upon  it  (see  the  Scripture  narrative).  Having,  by  the 
execution  of  Adonijah  and  the  leaders  of  his  faction,  secured  his  dominion  against  interns] 
foes,  he,  with  complete  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  law,  set  liimself  to  seek  foreign  alliances, 
and  with  this  view  married  as  his  principal  wife  the  daughter  of  Pharaoh,  probably  o( 
Psusenes  (Vaphres?),  of  the  twenty-first  dynasty.  Besides  her,  however,  he  had  a  vast 
cumber  or  wives-700  "princesses,"  and  800  "concnbines" — the  greatest  part  of  whom 
were  recruited  from  nations  with  whom  an  alliance  had  been  str.ctly  prohibited.  Haviu!; 
inherited  fabulous  wealth,  and  further  adding  to  it  enormously  fromhis  own  muUifarioui 
revenues,  so  that  "  silver  was  nothing  accounted  of  in  his  days,"  it  became  necessary 
that  a  new  organization  corresponding  to  this  unheard-of  splendor  should  be  introducea 
AccordioK'y.  we  hear  of  "princes,  i.  e.,  great  officers  of  state,  not  before  heard  of. 
Tlio  two  counselors  of  David's  time  diEiappear,  in  order  prohmbly  to  make  room  for  a 
whole  body  of  legal  advisers;  the  prophets  are  no  longer  to  be  found  among  the  digni- 
taries of  state,  but  new  military  charges  are  created  instead.  The  immense  accumulation 
of  treasure  also  allowed  the  execulioa  of  a  number  of  public  works  in  Jerusalem,  wbirb 
BOW  first  assumed  the  magnificence  and  station  of  a  capital,  A  new  wall  with  fortifled 
towers  was  erected  around  it;  and  the  queen's  palace — "the  house  of  the  forest  of  Leba- 
non"— withalonghalt  joined  toll  by  a  cedar  porch,  called  the"  tower  of  David,"  outildB 
of  which  a  thousand  Kclden  shields  were  suspended,  and  within  which  the  king  sat,  la 
all  his  imperial  splendor,  to  pass  judgment,  were  built  under  his  immediate  orders.  His 
banquets,  at  which  all  the  vessels  were  of  gold;  bis  tables,  with  their  four  (or  forty) 
thousand  stalls;  his  gardens  and  parks  and  summer  retreats,  were  such  as  to  dsxzle  even 
eastern  fancy.  Twelve  commissaries,  distributed  in  Hie  different  provinces,  had  each  ia 
his  turn  to  furnish  the  means  of  sustaining  this  prodigious  hnusehold.  Tiie  dominion  oF 
Solomon  extended  from  Tbapsscus,  on  the  Euphrates,  to  Gaza  on  the  Mediterranean. 
The  country  was  in  the  profoundest  state  of  peace;  the  treasures  accumulated  by  David 
appeared  inexhaustible;  and  llic  popularity  of  the  king,  who  listened  to  the  meanest  of 
Ins  subjects;  and  gave  jud^^nent  according  to  that  wisdom,  for  wliich  he  had  asked  in 
his  vision  at  Oibeon,  in  preference  to  any  other  gift,  and  which  has  remained  proverbial 
from  his  day  to  ours,  was  naturally  at  first  Tery  great.  Everything,  moreover,  was  done 
to  develop  and  increase  the  national  wealth  auc  welfare.  The  rich  internal  resources 
were  developed,  and  commercial  relations  nf  the  most  extensive  nature  established. 

Through  the  port  established  at  Ezion-l3eber,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Elath,  an  out- 
let was  gained  to  the  Indian  ocean;  and  the  alliance  with  Phenicia,  then  under  the 
sway  of  Hiram,  gave  an  energetic  impulse  to  these  foreign  ezpeditiona.  Manned  with 
Tynan  sailors,  the  Israelite  fleets  went  to  "Ophir,"  and  brought  back,  in  exchange  for 
ttieir  own  exportation s,  "gold  and  silver,  apes  and  peacocks,  ivory  and  spicea;"  and  the 
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nst  of  tbe  strange  oaA  pi^clous  produce  of  India,  Africa,  Spain,  and  oUier  i«giona,  pos- 
ubly  even  our  own  coasrs. 

According  to  his  promise,  Solomon,  in  tbe  fourth  year  of  hia  Bccessioa,  commenced 
the  building'  of  the  tumplu  oa  Horiah.  klUa  the  model  of  the  tabernacle,  wherein  he  wna 
aided  by  Hir&m,  who  not  only  sent  him  Umber,  but  srcMtectB  and  cunning  Phenician 
artisia  io  wood  and  alone  and  melals.  In  the  eleventh  vear  of  hi£  reign  it  was  completed, 
und  soiemnly  ioaugurated  in  the  following  year — at  which  occasion  prodigious  numben 
of  eacriQces  were  sTaugbtercd.  Thirteea  years  more  having  been  spent  in  the  construc- 
tionof  the  "house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon"  (the  royal  palace),  other  buildings  and  forli- 
flcations — among  them  that  of  Palmyra — are  recorded  to  have  been  undertaken  by  tbe 
fcing,  who,  far  from  wisbing  further  to  extend  his  dominions,  was  only  t>ent  upon  Keep- 
ing nis  frontiers  sufo  from  the  raids  of  tbe  neighboring  hordes,  and  foi  that  purpose  alone 
kept  up  an  unprucedenitKlly  large  army. 

The  fame  of  Solomon  could  not  but  spread  far  and  near.  The  splendor  of  his  court 
and  reign,  beigbtened  by  his  personal  qualities,  hie  wisdom  and  erudition — for  he  was 
not  only  tbe  wisest  but  also  tiie  most  learned  of  men — brought  embassies  from  all  parls 
to  Jerusalem  to  witness  bis  magnificence,  and  to  lay  gifts  of  tribute  at  bis  feel.  Tbe 
queen  of  Sheba's  expedition  and  pre»enU  are  well  known;  and  as  many  Arab  Icings 
made  bim  annual  presents  of  a  no  less  splendid  nature,  his  income  from  different  sourcea 
was  calculated,  in  round  numbers,  at  tlie  enormous  sum  of  666  golden  talents.  That 
people  of  Moses,  which  wag  to  linow  no  other  weallb  ttiao  flocks  and  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  had  suddenly  become  a  people  of  wealthy  mcrcbanls.  of  soldiers,  and  of  courtiers 
— and  tt  did  not  profit  by  the  change,  chiefly  through  tbe  bad  influence  of  the  king  him- 
self and  bis  court.  The  army  and  tbe  public  buildings  atieorbed  tbe  resources  of  tbe 
proviuces.  In  the  Temple,  erected  for  the  purpose  of  the  true  worship  of  Jehovali, 
Solomon  sacrificed  three  times  a  year;  but  nevertbelese,  to  please  bis  concubioes,  he 
allouetl,  and  perhaps  himself  indulged  In,  the  rites  of  polytheism  on  the  beigbts.  thereby 
setling  the  worst  example  to  bis  subjects,  sufficiently  eager  already  to  worship  foreign 
deiiies.  His  exaggerated  polygamy  fostered  imniorality  and  licentiousness  among  tbe 
people;  and.  worat  of  all,  the  wise  and  gentle  monarch,  as  bis  treasure  got  exbaustcd. 
began,  towiLrd  the  end  of  bis  reign,  to  lay  the  yoke,  which  hitherto  bad  lain  only  ou  bis 
Canaanilc  subjects,  upon  the  Israelites  tbemselves.  And  he  thus  became,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  eastern  despot — selling  part  of  bis  domioion  to  raise  money,  and  trying 
to  break  the  spirit  of  Ihi:  nation  by  forced  services  and  corporal  chastisements. 

Left  by  the  "propbcta,"  probably  since  bis  open  and  revolting  infidelity  with  regard 
to  the  national  worship,  his  advisera  were  chiefly  insolent  jouug  courtiers,  who  awed 
even  his  aged  counselors  into  silence,  and  from  that  time  forth  a  storm  began  to  gather 
over  tbe  land.  The  priests  were  on  tbe  side  of  Ihe  malcontents,  and  a  vague  talk  of  a 
general  rising,  which  actually  found  utterance  by  a  "prophet"  in  the  face  of  Soiomou, 
was  heard  throughout  the  country.  Abijah  of  Shiloh  predicted,  as  Bamuel  bad  done  to 
David,  the  partial  dominion  to  tbe  Epliraimite  Jeroboam,  who  bad  to  flee  for  his  life  to 
Egypt.  But  notw  1th Blno ding  these  internal  mutii'ringa,  and  the  open  revolts  of  one  or 
two  subject  chiefs,  such  was  the  prestige  both  of  David's  and  Solomon's  name,  that  the 
king  WHS  allowed  to  die  in  pence. 

Poioniou  has  been  supposed  Io  be  the  aulbor  of  Canticles  (cj.v.),  Ecclesiastea  (q.v.). 
■  Provert>s<  q.v,),  besides  works  on  science  which  are  said  to  be  lost.  But  be  is  also  lo 
"  be  considered  the  prime  cause  of  Ihe  flual  and  riecifiive  downfall  of  the  Jewish  common- 
wealth tor  all  historical  times.  His  wisdom  turned  'nto  folly,  bis  justice  into  tyranny, 
raised  a  smoldering  discontent  which  only  awaited  bis  death  to  break  out  into  open 
flames  of  revolt  and  internal  wars.  His  character  presents  tbe  lamentable  spectacle  of 
genius  gone  astray;  and  many  have  been  the  discussions  on  the  part  of  learned  theolo- 
gfans  in  old  and  late  times  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  any  hope  of  bis  "Balvalioo." 
Hia  name  and  hia  glory,  however,  will,  notwithstanding  the  shadows  that  fall  over  bis 
latter  days,  remain  immortal,  whether  we  look  at  the  striking  picture  of  liim  given  in 
Scripture,  or  to  the  raor«  gorgeous  kaleidoscope  of  eastern  legends  revolving  round  the 
solden  name  of  Suleiman ;  tbe  lord  and  master  of  all  anunale  and  inanimate  beings  un- 
der the  sun.  Ihe  most  beautiful,  llie  most  wealthy  of  all  created  men,  and  whose  wisdom 
was  as  much  without  limits  as  were  bia  riches  and  power. — See  for  sucb  legendary  ac- 
counts of  Solomon,  Well's  Biblieal  Legends,  the  Targv,mt,_  the  Koran.  Lane's  AnMan 
2ftght»,  D'Herbelot,  Ginsburg,  Furst's  Perkmchnure  SulMmart-Samtk  'at  70  books,  as- 
cribed to  a  Turkish  poet,  Flrdusi,  etc. 

SOLOltOV  VEX  QASIBOL,    See  Avicbbroh. 

SOLOWm  BEV IBAAO.    See  Rashi. 

BOLOKOir  ISL&inM,  a  chain  of  Islands  In  the  Ualay  or  Indian  Archipelago,  between 
T*ew  Britain  on  the  n.w.  and  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  on  the  s.e.;  lat.  4°  60"— 11° 
'tSCy  sooth.  Area  estimated  at  9000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  thonaht  to  be  considerable,  bat  not 
ascertained.  The  natives  are  partly  Negrillos,  partly  Malays,  and  are  still  In  the  condi- 
tion of  savages  Earthquakes  are  frequent.  The  climate  is  unhealthy.  There  is  a  trai." 
in  copra  and  vegetable  ivory  In  exchange  for  tobacco,  fancy  stuffs,  beads,  knives,  et<. 
Part  of  the  group  belongs  to  England  and  part  to  Germany. 
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SOLOKinrS  BEAI,  Pdlygonatum,  »  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  older  UUatM. 
difleiing  from  lily  of  tlie  vcdtef  (q.v.)  chieflT  in  Qte  cylindrical  tubular  perianth,  and  in 
bavins  'liQ  dowers  Jointed  to  (heir  flower-stalkB.  There  are  three  American  Bpedei.  Tha 
CoKMON  Solomon's  Seal  {P.  muUijUrrum)  isfouiidin  tbewoodaand  copaea  in  many  pan* 
of  England,  and  a  few  places  in  Scotland.  It  lias  a  stem  about  two  feet  bij^  the  upper 
part  of  which  beam  a  number  of  lar^e.  ovate-elliptical,  alternate  leaves  in  two  rova 
The  fiower-stalks  are  generally  branched;  the  dowers  not  large,  while,  and  drooping.— 
The  Narrow-i,eaved Bolomor'h  Seu.  (P,  vertieiUatum)  is  arare  Britiah  plant,  ouIt  found 
In  a  few  places  ia  Scotland.  The  leaveB  are  whorled. — The  Akoular,  or  ^webt- 
Smellino  SoLOMOH'a  Seal  (P,  officinale)  is  also  rare  in  Britain,  and  is  found  only  in 
England.  It  more  nearly  resembles  the  Common  Solomon's  Seal,  but  is  smaller,  sod 
bits  greenish,  fragrant  flowers.  These  two  sp^ies  are  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
They  are  very  similar  in  their  properties.  The  young  shoots  of  P.  offietruiJe  are  eaten  by 
the  Turks  like  asparagus.  The  root  is  white,  fleshy,  inodorous,  with  a  sweetish,  mucil- 
aginous, acrid  taste.  It  coutaios  Afparagin.  It  is  a  popular  application  to  bruises,  to 
prevent  or  remore  discoloration,  and  Its  use  is  well  known  to  those  who  are  too  apt  to 

¥:t  a  black  eye  nowand  then.     Akfnd  of  bread  has  been  made  of  it  in  times  of  scarcity, 
tie  berries  are  emetic  and  purgative. 
BOLOKOB'S  BOBQ.     See  Casticiab. 

90'LDB.  tbe  most  famous  of  all  the  ancient  Qreek  lawgivers,  was  a  native  of  Athens 
(b.  about  03S  B.C.),  and  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  Attics. 
His  father,  Execestddes,  having  seriously  Impaired  his  income  bv  improvidence,  Solon 
was  obliged,  while  still  young,  to  emt»rk  in  trade.  At  first,  however,  Solon  comes 
before  iib  as  an  amatory  poet.  His  earliest  appearance  in  the  field  of  politics  was  occa- 
sioned by  tbe  contest  between  Athens  and  Megara  for  the  posseseion  of  Salamis.  Bv 
force  of  artifice.  Solon  revived  the  martial  spirit  of  hia  countrymea,  which  had  snnk 
under  the  effect  of  repeated  disasters,  obtaloed  command  of  a  body  of  volunteers,  and 
conquered  the  island  (circa  590  ac),  in  which,  along  with  others,  lie  obtained  a  grant  of 
lana  Henceforth  his  public  career  is  conspicuously  noble  and  honorable.  He  figure* 
as  a  wise  and  unselfish  patriot,  seeking  earnestly,  and  not  in  vain,  to  compose  the  dis- 
tractions, partiv  social  and  partly  political,  that  rent  his  native  city.  The  Athenians 
generally  bad  tnorough  confidence  In  his  integrity;  and  in  SMb.c.  he  was  chosen  arclion 
or  chief  magistrate,  and  received  unlimited  permission  to  act  as  he  saw  best  for  the  gOH^ 
of  the  slate.  In  ^ort,  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Roman  history,  he  was  invested  with 
dictatorial  power.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  Solonlan  legislation  haa  been  the  sub- 
-"-  -■  -il  much  criticism  in  modem  times,  and  Mr.  Qrote,  in  particular,  has  made  it  very 


clear  that  the  "later  ancients"  (Plutarch  and  Diogenes  Laertius),  on  whom  we  a., 
obliged  to  rely  for  almost  all  our  information  about  Solon,  are  full  of  confusions,  misap- 
prehensions, and  contradictions,  and  that  it  became  a  habit  among  them  to  mythically 
attribute  to  the  great  Athenian  every  bit  of  wise  legislation  whose  paternity  they  could 
not  discover. 

In  order  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  arising  from  the  existing  relations  of  debt'H' 
and  creditor,  which  was  no  longer  supportable,  and  was  likely  to  create  asocial  war, 
Solon  proposed  and  carried  a  notable  measure — the  MiiachtAeia,  or  "disburdening  ordi- 
nance' (from  lew,  to  "shake  off,"  and  ocWAe*,  a  "  burden")^ which  received  its  name 
from  its  design— viz.,  to  lighten  tbe  burden  of  debt  that  weighed  down  the  Outa,  or 
lower  classes.  How  this  was  effected,  is  far  from  being  correctly  explained  by  Plutarch, 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  have  the  niost  rational  solution  of  the  matter  must  consult 
Grote'sffi*tory  of  Greece  (vol.  Hi.).  From  redressing  the  grievances  of  a  claHs,  Solon 
proceeded,  at  the  solicitations  of  his  countrymen,  to  remodel  the  constitution;  and  here, 
too.  the  qualities  that  are  popularly  associated  with  his  name  shine  out  conspicuously. 
Abandoning  the  semi-civlnsed  theory  which  regards  the  nobles  as  alone  worthy  of 
citizenship,  and  of  the  honors  of  public  office  in  3ie  state,  be  introduced  the  timocratic. 
or  rather  the  plutocratic  principle — classifying  citizens  according  to  their  wealth  or 
property;  the  effect  of  which  was  not  to  wrest  aU  power  or  dignity  from  the  hands  of 
the  tufatrida.  or  well-born  class,  but  only  to  give  a  portion  of  it  to  others  who  might  be 
as  wealthy,  and  therefore,  presumably,  as  intelligent  and  cultivated  as  they.  Such  a 
reform  has  been  compared  to  that  previously  effected  by  Servius  Tullius  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  ancient  Rome ;  and  there  is  at  least  a  strildng  resemblance  in  the  metliod,  if  not 
in  the  design,  of  the  two  reforms.  See  Rome.  Solon  distributed  the  citizens  into  four 
classes.  ■  The  first  embraced  all  those  wbow  yearly  income  reached  500  medimni:  the 
second,  those  of  between  800  and  500  medimni;  the  third,  those  of  between  800  and  200 
medimni,  and  the  fourth,  those  whose  income  fell  below  2O0  medimni.  The  first  tbree 
classes  were  liable  to  rfiVeri  taxation;  tbe  fourth  not;  but  all  were  liable  to  ind»ree(  taxa- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  ioi/t.  or  deliberative  assembly  of  four  hundred,  it  would  seem 
that  Solon  left  it  the  strictly  aristocralical  body  that  he  found  it.  Its  power,  however, 
w,%9  practically  limited  by  a  new  mclema.  or  assembly  of  the  four  classes,  wbose  ratifica- 
tion was  necessary  to  all  measures  originniing  in  the  bovie,  or  "upper  house."  On  tbe 
Ctlier  band,  the  feeleaia  itself  could  originate  nothing,  and  thus  the  attic  aristocracy  and 
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excellent  and  well  coopered  u  the  rest,  but  the  number  of  his  speciiil  eaactmeDta  Is  at 


great  tbat  we  caoDOt  afford  space  to  meation  them.  It  u  enough  to  etate  tliai  ihev 
embrkced  almost  every  subject  of  social  importance;  and  tbe  best  teBtimony  to  tbe& 
value  lies  in  the  fact,  that  when  Peialatnlos  violently  overthrew  the  political  consUli^ 
tjon  e8tabllBbe<l  by  hts  kinamaa,  he  allowed  hla  social  kgislation  to  stand.  See  Pisis- 
TBATDS. 

The  story  of  Solon's  leaving  Athens  for  ten  years,  after  he  had  completed  his  labors 
as  alswgiver.  and  traveling  into  foreign  countries,  may  be.  and  probably  Is  historical,  but 
Uie  details  are  u □  trust wortliy;  and  in  particular,  the  celebrated  Incident  of  bis  interview 
with  Crcesus  will  not  suit  the  requirementa  of  chronology,  and  must  be  relegated  to  tlie 
domain  of  historic  myths.  During  hie  absence,  tlie  old  dissensions  among  the  Athenians 
broke  out,  and  when  he  returned,  Solon  struggled  in  vain  to  repress  luem.  A  strong 
hand,  as  well  as  a  wUe  head,  was  needed,  and  the  conspiracy  of  Peisistratos  was  quiie 
as  much  one  against  anarchy  as  against  ibe  constitution.  After  Bolon's  defeat,  he  with 
drew  into  private  life,  but  occasionally  assisted  with  his  advice  his  bold,  ambitioua,  and 
able  kinsman,  who  liad  so  effectively  cruabed  the  Athenian  "  disorderlies"  of  all  parties, 
Tbe  date  of  his  death  is  uacertaln. 

SOLOB'  ISLAVOS,  The,  lie  e.  of  Florea,  between  123°  Bff  80"— 134°  35'  e.  long.,  and 
belong  to  tbe  Nelbertands  residency  of  Timor.  BesidesseveralKroupsof  smallerulands, 
they  consist  of  Solor,  with  an  area  of  100  sq.  mu,  and  a  pop.  of  16,000;  Adanam,  Lom- 
blem,  and  Pantar.  Solar  and  Adanan  are  separated  from  Flotesb;  narrow  straits; 
Lombiem  and  Pantar  lie  in  succession  further  east.  Area  of  Uie  groap,  13C0  sq.  m.: 
pop.  esUmated  at  from  40,000  to  180,000. 

Solor  bas  little  cultivated  land,  the  natives  being  good  sailors,  and  chiefly  employed 
in  fishing.  Much  sulphur  and  saltpeter  are  found,  from  which  gun-powder  is  made. 
The  women  weave  coarse  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  exotic  cotton  has  lalely  been  planted 
with  success.  Edible  nests  are  extensively  collected.  In  all  the  villages  on  tbe  coast, 
markets  are  statedly  held,  and  numerously  frequented.  The  natives  near  the  sea  ars 
Malays,  friendly  to  the  Dutch,  a  few  of  them  Christtans,  the  others  Mohammedans. 
Those  of  the  interior  are  Alfoors,  wild  and  warlike,  who  use  shield  and  bow,  sword  and 
flre-arms.  Adanara  is  governed  by  an  independent  rajah.  It  is  a  lovely  Island,  having 
hillsand  dales,  picturesque  villages,  and  cultivated  fields.  The  people  are  Malays,  partly 
Mohammedans  and  partly  Roman  Catholics.  Lombiem  is  also  beautiful,  the  nativee 
H&lays;  those  of  Paolar  being  Papuans. 

llie  Solor  islands  are  mouotainous;  the  volcano  Lobetolle.  in  Lombiem,  is  4,914  ft. 
Ugh;  and  the  mountains  of  Pantar,  8,382.  They  are  clothed  to  their  summits  with  'or- 
csts.  In  18C1  tbe  Portuguese  relinquished  all  clsim  to  these  islands,  which  are  now  gov- 
erned by  tbe  military  commander  at  Larantooka,  In  the  e.  of  Florea;  a  Dutch  poet-biJdeT 
being  stutioned  at  Lawajang,  the  chief  place  of  Solor. 

BOISTIGE  (Lat.  toMtium.  from  tol,  sun,  and  tto,  I  stand),  that  point  in  tW  ocliptlc  at 
which  the  sun  is  furthest  removed  from  the  equator,  and  where  he  is  consequently  at  the 
turning-point  of  his  apparent  course.  There  are  two  such  points  In  V.iV  ecliptic,  one 
where  it  touches  the  tropic  ot  Cancer,  the  other  where  it  touches  tbat  of  Capricorn. 
The  former  Is  the  summer,  and  the  latter  is  the  winter  solstice  to  those  who  inhabit 
northern  latitudes,  and  rise  vend. — The  term  is  also  employed  to  signify  the  time  at  which 
the  sun  attains  these  two  points  in  its  orbit,  viz.,  June  31  and  Dec.  21. 

BOLT,  a  t.  of  Hungary,  county  of  Pesth,  4S  m.  a,  of  Pesth,  in  a  marshy  district  on  a 
branch  of  tbe  Danube.      Fop.  '90,  afi02. 

SOLUTION'.  A  substance  Is  said  to  undergo  solution,  or  to  become  dissolved,  when 
the  force  of  adhesion  between  it  and  a  liquidio  which  it  Is  immersed  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  force  of  cohesion  between  the  solid  particles.  Thus  sugar  or  salt  is  dissolved 
bv  water,  camphor,  or  resin  by  spirit  of  wine,  and  silver  by  mercury.  The  liquid  which 
effects  the  solution  la  termed  the  tolvtnt.  or  sometimes  the  menttnium;  and  some  solu- 
tions have  special  names — for  enaraple,  the  term  tyrup  ia  applied  to  a  solution  of  sugar 
Id  water,  and  tincture  to  a  solution  of  a  solid  in  alcohol.  If  a  solid  body  be  introduced 
in  successive  small  portions  into  a  definite  quantity  of  a  liquid  capable  ot  dissolving  It, 
the  flrtt  portions  disappear  the  most  rapidly,  and  each  successive  portion  dissolves  more 
elowly  than  its  predecessor,  until  a  point  is  reached  at  which  the  liquid  ceases  to  poasesa 
any  further  solvent  power.  When  this  occurs  Ibe  forces  of  cohesion  and  adhesion  are 
balanced,  and  the  liquid  is  said  to  be  foturated.  Solution  is  promoted  by  increasing  thp 
extent  of  surface  in  a  solid,  or  by  reducing  it  to  powder.  An  elevation  of  temperature, 
by  diminishing  cohesion,  will  generally  also  increase  the  solvent  power  of  (be  liquid;  but 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule — ^as  for  instance,  in  tbe  case  of  lime  and  its  salts,  water 

fust  above  the  freczin^-polnt  dissolving  nearly  twice  as  much  lime  as  it  docs  when  boil- 
Dg.  A  compound  of  lime  and  sugar,  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  is  separated  from  the 
HoTution  almost  completely  if  hentcd  to  boiling.  But  the  most  rcmarKeble  case  of  tbe 
kind  occurs  in  sulphale  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  which  in  its  crystalline  form  dissolves  in 
about  ten  times  Its  weight  of  ice-cold  water,  and  rapidly  becomes  more  soluble  as  tbe 
temperature  rises  until  it  reaches  91";  from  this  point  until  the  solution  boils  the  solu- 
bility slightly  decreases,  the  boiling  liquid  only  retaining  about  four-fifths  of  the  quan- 
tity which  was  dissolved  at  91°.    Carbonate  and  seleniaie  of  soda,  and  sulphate  of  iron 
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exhibit  the  Hame  peculiaritT  b  a  less  marked  degree.  "  These  uiomaloaa  leanlUu; 
be  partly  explained, "  savs  Dr.  Hiller,  "by  the  consideraticm  that  heal  diminuhfa  the 
force  ot  adheaioD  as  nelf  as  that  of  coheaion.  OenoTallj  speaking,  cohesion  is  the  mora 
rapidly  diminished  of  the  two.  althougU  nut  unifortnly  so;  and  tn  these  caaee  It  wonM 
appear  that  the  adhesive  force  ilecreases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  cohesion  of  the  ulioe 
panlOeH"  (CAemieal  Phj/tiet,  aded.  1863,  p.  73).     The  accompanying  diagram  ahowa the 

uni:qu^  solubility  of  vari- 
ous of  the  more  oommon 
salts  in  -vmltx  of  different 
IfimperatuTes.  TbehnttsJ 
»olwi3Hv  cut  the  veiticsb 
raised  Irom  points  indical- 
iog  the  temperamre  upon 
the  lower  horizontal  line, 
St  heights  proportional  to 
the  quantities  of  salt  dis- 
solvca  by  100  paru  of 
water,  ^or  example,  100 
parts   of  water   dissolve- 


Water  which  has  been  tni- 
urated  with  one  subalance 
— that  la.  which  refuses  v> 
dissolve  any  more  of  iliit 
Bubelance,  will  often  cod- 
tinue    to   dissolve    others. 
Tn  true  or  elmplc  solulion  the  properties,  both  of  the  solid  and  the  solvent,  are  retuned. 
Wbpn,  however,  any  chemical  action  ensues  between  the  solid  and  the  liquid,  the  result- 
ing solution  commonly  presents  perfectly  new  and  distinct  fealures:  as,  for  example, 
when  the  metals  are  dissolved  by  acids,  or  oils  by  the  alkalies  (as  in  Boap-making).    For 
the  solubility  of  the  gases  in  water  we  must  refer  to  tbe  article  Gaheb. 

The  uses  of  sohilioo  in  luhoratory  ;)roeesses  are  nutnerouE.  By  the  differcuce  in 
degree  of  their  Bolubitily  we  can  separate  one  substance  from  another;  and  by  disEolvin; 
a  body  we  can  purlfv  it,  eiliier  by  flllratioo  or  crystallization.  Moreover,  when  it  is 
required  that  two  boaies  shall  react  on  one  another,  they  do  so  with  Incomparably  more 
force  in  their  dissolved  than  in  their  solid  state. 
SOLVEHT,     See  Soiittion. 

80LWAT  FIKTE — in  its  upper  part  best  regarded  as  the  estnaij  of  the  r)ver  Esk;  in 
Its  lower,  as  an  inlet  of  the  Irish  sen — separates  the  n.w.  of  Cumberland  from  Ihe  s.  ot 
Scotland.  lis  entire  length,  until  lost  in  the  Irish  sea.  is  calculated  at  38  m. ;  lis  average 
breadth  for  the  flrst  13  of  theae  is  not  more  tban  3^  m.,  but  afterwards  It  gradually, 
although  irregularly,  increases  to  upward  of  20.  Tbe  principal  rivers  flowing  into  it, 
besides  the  Esk,  are  the  A.nnan,  Nith,  Dee,  and  Urr.  from  Ihe  n.  or  Scottish  sule  ;  and 
the  Eden  and  Derwent  from  the  s.  or  English  side.  The  spring-tides'  are  peculiarly 
swift  and  strong — the  wave  rushing  in  from  3  to  6  ft.  high,  and  at  the  rate  of  8  to  10  ni. 
an  hour,  occasionally  Inflicting  serious  damage  on  the  sliipping;  while  after  it  ba» 
retreated,  great  stretches  of  the  bed  of  the  firth  are  left  bare,  and  in  some  places  one  ran 
even  cross  over  from  the  English  to  the  Scottish  shore.  The  salmon  fisheries  of  the 
Solway  are  valuable. 

80LWAT  K088  Is  a  district  of  Cumberland,  about  1  m.  In  circumference,  lying  w.  of 
Longtowii,  and  immediately  adjoining  Scotland.  As  Its  name  implies,  it  was  once  a 
bog,  but  Is  now  drained  and  cultivated.  It  is  historically  notable  as  the  scene  of  a  battle 
between  the  English  and  Scots  in  1542,  when  tbe  latter  were  defeated.  Here  also,  on 
Nov.  1.1,  mi,  an  extraordinary  disaster  occurred.  The  boggy  croimd,  surcharged  with 
moisture — the  effect  of  heavy  rains — rose,  swelled,  and  buret  llfce  a  torrent,  sweeping 
along  with  It  trees  and  honses,  and  destroying  some  30  small  villages. 

SOLTKAir  (SITLEIIUIT)  11.,  aumamed  "T&B  Haonificekt,"  the  greatest  of  tlie 
TurkL-b  sultans,  was  b.  in  1490;  and  in  8ept.,  1530,  succeeded  his  father,  Belim  L(q.v.), 
who  hsd  carefully  initiated  him  into  the  secrets  of  Ottoman  policy.     At  the  commence- 


ment of  bis  reign,  he  restored  a  large  amount  of  unjustly  conSscated  properiy,  and 
removed  from  oClcc  all  who  were  unfit  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties.  After 
having  suppressed  the  revolt  of  tbe  eovernor  of  ^ria,  be  eilerminated  tbe  Egyptian 
Mamelukes,  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Persia.     Tbe  foolish  insolence  of  (he  Hun^rian 


court  next  drew  him  thither  with  a  powerful  army,  and  Belgrade,  tbe  key  of  that  o 
try,  was  captured  (1521).  He  next  drove  the  knighla  of  St.  John  from  Rhodes  (linj, 
and  for  3  years  following  devoted  himself  to  Improvements  in  the  adminisCralion ;  but 
bis  attempts  at  military  reform  provoked  a  rebellion  of  tbe  jani^^riea,  which  he  saw  no 
other  means  of  queUing  Chan  by  engaging  them  in  a  war  with  Uunguj.    Hegaiiwd  the 
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dgnal  rictoi7  of  Hobacz  (1CS6),  and  coDtiaaioK  bis  redstlen  course,  took  Buda  and 
Pettb;  but  he  woe  recalled  by  the  newa  of  a  rebellion  in  tbe  e.,  and  retreated  down  tbe 
Dannbe  to  CooBtsntlnople,  committing  friKblful  ravages  on  tbe  way.  In  1029  he  vas 
mmmoDed  U>  Hungary  in  aid  of  bia  protege,  Idog  John  Zapolya,  who  waa  contdsdug 
the  crowD  with  Ferdiaand,  and  acoordingly  invaded  tliat  country  with  a  mighty  army, 
capturing  and  destroying  aa  he  went,  ana  laid  siege  to  Vienna,  but  after  vanouaunauo- 
ceastul  anaulta,  be  was  compelled  to  retreat.  Two  years  afterward  (1631).  he  again 
appeared  In  Hun^c;;  but  hia  progress  ttiis  time  was  checked  by  diaries  T.  in  person, 
who  liad  come  witb  the  imperial  army  of  250,000,  in  aid  of  bis  brother.  InlSSS  hecoa- 
cludod  with  Francis  L  tbe  famous  treaty  which  opened  the  commerce  of  the  Levant  to 
tbe  French  Qag  alone.  In  1540  the  long  and  dcaultury  contest  between  the  Turks  and 
Imperialists  for  Hungary  was  ended  in  favor  of  tbe  former,  who  took  coniplete  posses- 
don  of  the  country.  After  this,  tbe  alliance  between  the  pSench  and  Ihe  Turks  began 
to  bear  fruit;  tbe  combined  fleets  ravaged  tbe  Italian  coasts,  and  pillaged  Nice  (10^^); 
but  peace  was  ogaia  restored  with  Germany  In  1547.  The  Turks  were  now  supreme  in 
'the  MediteriHnean ;  Gozzo  and  Tripoli  fell  Into  tlit-ir  bands,  and  the  conqasat  of  tba 
^mat  of  Temeswar  (15S))  assured  them  a  drm  hold  overHungary.  A  second  and  third 
war  with  Persia,  which  was  now  in  a  stale  of  semi -subjugation,  the  bloodthirsty  ambi- 
tion of  his  favorite  wife  Roiolsna,  who  succeeded  in  perauadlng  him  lo  put  to  death  Ihe 
cblldi«n  of  his  other  wives,  a  brilliant  naval  victory(l56t)  over  the  knights  of  Malta  and 
(heir  allies  tJie  Spaniards,  an  unsuccessful  blockade  of  Valetta  in  Malta  (166S),  and  a 
fresh  expedition  to  Hungary  (16613),  were  the  chief  events  of  tbe  remainder  of  his  reign. 
During  this  last  expedition,  while  besieging  the  little  town  of  Sagetb  or  Szegedin, 
which  resisted  all  bis  attacks,  be  died  on  Sept.  0,  1S60. 

■OKA  ("  tbe  moou-plant,"  or  atdtpia*  aeida)  is,  in  the  Vedic  hyrnns,  the  god  who 
represents  this  plant,  and  one  of  tbe  most  popular  deities  of  tbe  Vedic  religion.  The 
reason  for  this  popularity  must  be  sought  for  tn  tbe  important  part  which  tbe  juice  of 
the  Boma-plant  played  in  tbe  great  Vedic  sacrifices,  and  probably  also  in  its  alcoholic 
and  invigoraling  properties,  which  the  BacriUcer  expcrieuccd  when  be  drunk  of  it  in. the 
eiercise  of  bis  ftoctions.  These  properties  are  constantly  described  or  alluded  to  in  tbe 
hymns  addressed  to  Soma.  Thus,  in  some  hymns,  Soma  is  said  to  exhilarate  Taronn'a, 
Mitra,  Indra,  and  the  other  gods  who  partake  of  its  juice:  and  in  another,  tbe  worship- 
era  exclaim:  "  We  have  drunk  the  Soma;  we  have  become  immortal;  we  have  entered 
into  light;  we  have  known  the  gods.  What  can  an  enemy  now  do  lo  us,  or  what  can 
tbe  malice  of  any  mortal  effect  ?  In  otlier  passages,  the  Juice  of  tbe  Soma  is  said  to  be 
a  draught  of  Immortality,  medicine  for  the  sick,  and  a  remedy^  for  blindness  and  lame- 
naas.  Thus  Soma  became  endowed  witb  supernatural  qualities  and  divine  attributes, 
and  gradually  was  exalted  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  deities.  He  is  the  friend,  helper, 
and  soul  of  Indra;  lie  is  tba  slayer  of  the  cloud-demon  Vr'itra,  the  destroyer  of  foes, 
the  dispeiier  of  darkness,  tbe  creator  of  tbe  sun,  tbe  upholder  of  the  sky,  and  the  aiu- 
tainer  of  tbe  earth,  tbe  king  of  gods  and  men ;  be  is  thoaBand.eyed,  the  most  heroic  of 
heroes;  he  is  wise,  strong,  energetic,  etc  See  tbe  interesting  article  on  Soma  by  John 
Huir,  in  bis  "  Contributions  to  a  Enowledgn  of  the  Vedic  Theogony  and  Mythology," 
in  Llie  Journal  of  the  So'iai  Anatie  Bodety,  new  series,  vol.  i.  pp.  185.  ft.  In  the  clas^cal 
period  of  Hinduism,  Soma  ceases  to  be  worshiped  in  the  cii^scter  which  he  has  at  the 
Vedic  period;  he  then  becomes  the  god  of  tbe  moon.  This  transition  from  Soma,  the 
plant  and  its  juice,  to  Soma,  the  moon,  which  is  perceptible  even  aa  early  as  in  the  S'ala- 
patba  Brflbmana  of  tbe  White  Yajurveda  (see  Vbsa),  is  appsrcnliy  due  to  the  belief, 
that  Amfita,  tlie  l^everage  of  immortality,  was  guarded  by  the  moon,  and  to  the  circum- 
Btance  that,  in  tbe  Vedic  hymns,  Boma  is  frequently  called  or  described  aa  Amr'iUi. 
The  myths  connecled  with  Soma,  the  moon,  are  wholly  different  from  those  relating  to 
the  Vedic  Soma,  As  moon,  Boma  was  bom  from  the  eyes  of  Atri.  a  son  of  Brahman, 
the  first  god  of  tbe  TrimArti  (q.v.);  and  t>ecame  installed  by  Brahman  as  tlie  sovereign 
of  plants,  BrAbman'as,  and  planets.  But  after  he  bad  acquired  extensive  dominion,  ne 
be<MUne  arrogant  and  licentious,  and  carried  off  T&rfi  (lit.,  a  star),  the  wife  of  Vr'ihaspati, 
the  preceptor  of  the  gods.    Vr'iliaspatl  seeking  to  Tecover  his  bride,  and  some  of  the 

Bda  siding  with  him,  and  others  with  Soma,  a  war  broke  out,  which  ended  In  TArft'a 
Ing  restored  to  tier  hnsband.  The  result,  however,  of  her  slay  with  Soma  was  the 
birth  of  a  son  named  Budha,  who  became  tbe  ancestor  of  a  dynasty  of  kings,  called  the 
binar  dynasty.    See  SCrta. 

BOMA'LI  LAn),  or  Somadli,  an  extensive  maritime  country  In  the  e.  of  Africa,  is 
triangular  in  shape,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  tbe  gulf  of  Aden,  on  the  s.e.  by  the 
Indi^  ocean,  and  on  tbe  s.w.  by  the  Jub  river.  From  the  middle  course  of  tlie  Jub  to 
cape  Quardaful,  which  forms  tbe  apex  of  the  triangle,  the  distunce  is  nearly  nine  hun- 
dred miles.  Tlie  area  of  tbe  country  is  estimated  at  330,000  sq.m. ;  Init  as  great  part 
of  its  interior  still  remains  unexplored,  the  numl>er  of  its  inhnbilnnts  lias  not  been  asccr 
taloed.  An  agreement  was  concladed  In  1804  between  tbe  English  and  Italian  govern 
ments,  which  gave  definite  limitations  to  their  provinces.  rKe  Jub,  which  forms  the 
S.W.  boundary,  is  a  large  fertilizing  stream,  drawing  Its  waters  from  the  mountains  of 
•outhem  Abyssinia,  and  flowing  s.e.  between  tbe  t^tnries  of  the  Gallas  on  the  w,  atii! 
those  of  the  Somali  on  the  e.,  to  its  mouth  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Zanzibar. 
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TLe  present  Sonuli  race  were  origlnallj  Arabs,  who  laoded  on  the  AJiicsD  shon 
B.  of  the  gulf  of  Aden  earjv  in  the  l&Ui  century.  DtlviDg  back  the  earlier  inbabiuau 
ot  the  country,  vho  were  ChiistlauH,  the  Moslem  made  themselTes  maatera  of  the  coualtj. 
The  inhabitanta  are  extremely  violent  and  quarrelBome  in  their  disposition,  are  notoiiod 
for  cheating  and  lyin^  and  for  the  most  part  pursue  a  wanderioK,  pastoral  life.  The 
chief  trading  place  la  Berbera,  on  ttie  n.  coast;  and  tbeproducts  ofthe  country  are  sheep, 
cowa,  ghee,  grees-made  mats,  oMrich  feathers,  and  hides.  These  are  excliaiiged  at  the 
poruforcloUi,dates,Tlce,  beads,  andiron.  Berbera  and  the  north  coast  became  EgflXiaa 
in  187S.    See  illus.,  Zakzibab,  btc..  toI.  XV. 

BraUIOL'OaT.  Bee  Hatteb  ;  Atoh  ;  Atomic  Theokt  ;  Fobcb  (CoKSEKVATiaa 
or) ;  Pebcxptiok. 

SOKSBEai'TX,  a  t  of  Heslco,  In  the  state  of  Zocatecas,  and  100  m.  ilw.  from  Zaca- 
tecas,  in  a  mountainous  district  ceielirated  for  its  rich  silver  mines  from  whldi  Bi>in. 
brerete  derives  all  its  importance.    Pop.  1)2,  T90U. 

aoKEBS,  JOHK  Lord,  1662-1716  j  h.  Worceater.  England ;  graduated  at  Triniw 
colle^,  Oxford;  became  a  lawyer,  16T6,  pursuing  at  Oxford  classical,  tiietorical,  and 
Judici^  studies;  commenced  practice  at  London,  1682,  audbecamealeaderottbewhi^; 
of  cotmsel  for  the  seven  biahope,  1688;  member  of  "Convention  Parliament,"  and  soli- 
dtoT-Keneral,  1489;  attomey-genersJ,  16B2;  keeper  of  Uie  great  seal,  1693;  a  lord  Justice 
168K;  lord  chancellor  and  rained  to  tUe  peerage,  1697;  removed  from  chancellorship,  1700, 
and  arra^ned  for  trial  before  the  house  of  lords,  but  proeecution  hariug  been  wiUulrawn, 
recovered  his  influence  at  court,  and  was  chosen  president  of  the  Royal  society,  1703; 
president  of  the  council,  1708-10;  and  spent  the  remtunder  ot  his  life  in  oomparaUva 
retirement. 

aOlOBUT,  a  CO.  In  w.  Maine,  adjoining  Canada :  droned  by  the  Waloostock,  Pen- 
obscot, and  Kennebec  rivers ;  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Maine  Central  railroad ;  about 
S664  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  32,627  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  In  part  hillr, 
and  there  are  extensive  forests  from  whlcb  much  lumber  ie  taken  for  export.  Co.  sett, 
Skowhegan. 

>.  in  B.e.  Maryland,  boonded  on  the  n.  by  the  Wlscomico  river,  on  the 

ke  river,  and  on  the  w.  by  Cheaapei'"  "—■ "  '---'-  -  •■•      ■"--■- 

Philadelphia,  and  Norfolli  railroad;  about  366  sq.  m. ; 
Burface  Is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  The  soil  is  sani 
com  and  oats.     Co.  seat,  Princess  Anne. 

BOMEUXT,  a  co.  in  central  New  Jersey,  bordered  by  the  Passaic  on  the  n.e.,  and  on 
the  w.  by  Lamlngton  river;  crossed  by  the  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  the  Central 
New  Jersey,  and  Lehigh  Tallej  railroads,  and  by  the  Delaware  and  Baritan  canal; 
drained  by  the  Passaic  and  Millstone  rivers,  and  bv  branches  ofthe  Karitan;  303  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '00,  28,311.  The  surface  Is  partly  hilly  and  the  soil  fertile;  the  principal  prodncU 
are  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  oats,  wool,  flax,  butter,  and  cattle.  It  has  good  water-power 
and  contains  manufactories  of  agricultural  Implements,  castings,  and  plg-lron ;  also  tan- 
neries, distilleries,  flour  and  saw-mills.     Co.  seat,  Somerville. 

SOKEBBIT,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Pennsylvania,  adjoining  Maryland;  drained  by  the  Toughio- 
gheny  and  Caatleman  rivers;  traversed  by  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad;  about  1108 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 87,217,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  hilly,  but  very  fertile; 
flax,  wheat,  rye,  potatoes,  com,  butter,  and  maple  sugar  are  staples;  sheep  grazing  it 
extensively  carried  on.  Iron  ore,  bituminous  and  cannel  coal  are  found.  Co.  seat, 
Somerset. 

WXXBBII  HESAID.    See  Hbhau>. 

flOmBm  EOnSE,  in  the  Strand,  London,  stands  on  the  site  of  a  palace  built  by  tbs 
protector  Somerset  about  1H9,  which  fell  to  the  crown  on  Bomerset's  execution.  The 
original  Somerset  House  was  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  in  1776,  after  designs  by  sit  Will- 
tarn  Chambers,  in  the  Pallsdlan  style  for  public  offlces.  Various  ofBcea  connected  with 
Uie  navy  and  other  public  departments  were  removed  there  in  1788;  and  in  1813  the  east 
wing  was  completed  to  form  King's  college. 

I0KEB8ETBHIKE,  a  maritime  co,  in  the  8.W.  of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  n.w.  by 
the  Bristol  channel,  and  in  other  directions  by  Devonshire,  Dorsetshire,  Wilts,  and 
Gloucestershire.  Area,  1,048  486  acres.  Pop.  '91,  484,837.  Its  form  Is  oblong.  Its 
length  being  about  80  m. ,  and  breadth  about  36.  The  surface  is  extremely  diversifled, 
there  being  every  variation,  from  lofty  hills  and  barren  moora  to  rich  vales  and  marshy 
"levels,"  many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  latter  being  below  high-water  mark,  and 
depending  for  security  on  sea  banks  and  sluices.  The  lillls  nre  divided  into  several 
ranges  running  from  e.  to  west.  One  range,  known  as  the  Mendips  {14.  v.),  runs  from 
near  the  citv  of  Wella  to  tlie  coast  at  Brean-down.  South  of  these  hills  la  a  vast  marshy 
plain,  on  which  the  Polden  hills  stand  out  abruptly  like  an  island.  Another  conspicu- 
ous group,  called  the  Quantocks,  rise  near  Taunton  and  attain  a  maximum  elevation  ot 
I2t>2  feet.  And  finally,  in  the  extreme  w.,  is  the  wild  district  of  Exmoor  forest,  com- 
poeed  almost  entirely  of  barren  hills,  the  highest  of  which.  Dunkcty  beacon,  is  170y  ft. 
above  the  sea  level     The  rivers  of  the  county  rise  chiefly  in  these  liigh  grounds,  and 
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ue  almost  UDrirkled  for  Ibeir  hixmlaDce.  The  wheat  ana  barley  grown  arouod  Bridg- 
water are  famous;  bat  era^ng  and  dairy  farming  fotm  the  great  objecta  of  husbandry, 
and  the  cheese  of  Chedoar  baa  a  great  reputation.  Cider  is  also  produced  in  eDormuus 
quantities.  l>ut  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  small  fanus  agriculture  is  in  a  backward 
Mate.  Tike  hillv  districts  are  rich  in  minerals,  eapecisUy  iron,  with  aome  lead  and 
tri^estoDe;  and  the  Radstock  and  B^^dmlnster  coal-llelds  sapply  the  northern  districts 
with  excellent  fuel.  Oolite  is  largely  developed  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bath,  where  a 
lieautlful  building  stone  Is  extensfvely  produced.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
woolen  cloth,  coarse  linens,  lace,  silk,  and jgloves;  and  there  are  a  number  of  pctleries 
and  breweries,  and  some  printing  works.  The  mraHcInal  springs  are  an  Important  fea- 
ture of  the  county,  bavingbeen  the  means  of  bringing  into  celebrity  and  sustaining  the 
splendor  of  Bath  (q.T.).  Weston-super-Mare,  containing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
a  few  hoYBls,  is  now  one  of  the  finest  watering-places  on  the  western  coast.  The  par- 
liamentary boroughs  are  Bath  and  Taunton;  the  cities  are  Bath  and  Wells;  and  besides 
tliew  there  are  tour  other  towns,  Bridgewater,  Chard,  Glastonbury,  and  Yeovil,  which 

are  municipal  boroughs.     In  ancient 

the  A(l0«B,and  the  Mendlps  appear  tc  .    .  „ 

and  Saxon  that  even  to  this  day  phllologers  can  trace  the  strong  Celtic  element  that 
held  its  ground  here.  British,  camps  are  very  numerous  on  the  hills,  and  extensive 
remains  of  stone  circles  are  visible  at  Stanton  Drew,  near  Bristol,  In  Saxon  times 
Somersetshire  was  one  of  the  earliest  counties  to  embrace  Chrlstfanlty;  and,  whiles 
church  was  founded  at  Wells  in  7M  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  fine  cathedral,  a 
monastery  was  founded  at  Olastonbury,  which  eventually  became  one  of  the  wealthiest 
In  the  kingdom.  Somertetsidre  was  the  principal  arena  of  the  rebellion  of  the  duke  of 
Monmonth  in  1885, 

KMXU  ULUTOB.    See  Bebmudab. 

SOKEBSWOBTE,  a  city  in  StnlfoTd  CO.,  N.  H. ;  on  Salmon  Falls  river,  and  the  Boston 
and  Maine  railroad;  74  miles  n.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  as  a  parish  In  17S9  and 
as  a  town  in  1754  and  was  chartered  as  a  city  in  1893.  It  has  a  high  school,  a  manu- 
facturers' and  village  library,  electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks  sup- 
plied from  the  river,  national  and  state  banks,  weekly  newspaper,  and  saw  mills,  cottMi 
and  woolen  mills,  and  shoe  factories.    Pop.  '90,  of  the  town,  WffJ. 


.      t,  a  d^  in  Middlesex  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  Mystic  river  and  the  Fttcblmrg 

and  branches  of  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroads;  ad^^inlng  the  cities  of  Boston,  0am- 
Itridge,  Everett,  and  Medford.  It  was  1ncorpora[«d  as  a  town  In  1842  and  chartered  as 
a  cl$  in  1872,  and  contains  nearly  a  dozen  villages.  There  are  English  and  Latin  high 
schools,  public  librarv,  luispltal.  Home  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  Broadway, 
Centntl  Bill,  and  Nathan  Tufts  parks,  electric  lights,  and  street  railroads,  water  supply 
from  the  metropolitan  svstem  of  Boston,  and  national,  savings,  and  co-onerative  liankt. 
The  principal  fndnstrial  planjs  are  extensive  slaughtering  and  meat-padcing  establish- 
ments, tube  works,  tanneries,  flour  mills,  iron  foundries,  and  desk  factories.  Pop.  '90. 
40,152. 


la  nine  yean  old.  Atten.  she  wentforayear  to  aschool  at  Huaselburgh;  and  on  her 
•liium.  took  more  d^ight  in  reading  whatever  came  in  her  way  than  in  sewing,  to  the 
great  discomfort  of  her  relatives.  Aftershe  was  thirteen,  she  twice  bad,  during  a  sojourn 
in  Edinbuigh,  an  opporiunily  of  attending  classes,  studyinR  music,  drawing,  and  a  little 
Latin,  and  of  mixing  with  Edinburgh  society.  It  ia  somewhat  sicgulaT  that  it  was  tn  an 
algebraic  sum  in  a  magazine  of  fashions  that  Mrs.  Bomerville  first  made  her  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  that  moet  engrossed  her  allcntlon  later  in  life.  In  1801  she  mar- 
ried Hr.  Greig,  a  commissioner  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  removed  to  London.  Although 
Mr.  Greig  didnot  prevent  her  from  continulne  her  studies,  he  himself  had  no  interest  m 
science,  and  had  the  usual  prejudices  against  learned  women.  It  was  not  till  her  return 
north  as  a  widow,  after  ttkree  years  of  married  life,  that  she  was  free  to  buy  the  books 
dke  wanted,  and  to  study  the  subject  that  most  interested  her.  She  was  now  S3  years 
old,  with  two  children.  In  181S  she  married  her  cousin,  Dr.  William  SomervlUe,  who 
entered  warmly  lota  all  her  Ideas.  Her  husband  and  she  removed  lo  Loudon  in  1810. 
where  Mrs.  SMnerville  went  mu(i  into  society,  and  became  known  as  possessed  of  sci- 
entific Interests  and  gifts.  In  182^  Mrs.  SomervUle  was  invited  by  lord  Brou^m  to  tiy 
to  popularize,  for  the  English  public,  Laplace's  great  wmk,  the  Mecanimi^  (Alette.  This 
she  was  persuaded  to  undertake,  and  puhlishM  it  as  the  CeUitial  Miehaniam  of  tAt 
B/atien»,  in  1880.  The  work  was  received  with  the  greatest  admiration.  Mrs,  ^mer- 
vllle  was  awaided  a  royal  pension  in  1856.     TAt  OofinteUon  ef  the  PAytieal  tisumxt  wai 
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publutaed  in  1885,  uid  ha*  paaaed  through  ni 

QeogTomhy  (1846),  of  whicb  Uiere  have  b«en  nx  Eoglish  editions.  Mokeular  and  J 
M0?n«  Sn^fUK  appeared  in  1866.  Mrs.  Bomerville,  who  for  many  years  resided  in  Italj, 
died  at  Naples,  Not.  29,  1873,  having  maintained  till  Ibe  end  the  perfect  use  of  hei  fac- 
ulties. An  autabioErapliy,  edited  and  supplemented  by  a  daughter  of  Kia.  Somerville, 
was  published  is  1878. 

BOKBBTILIX,  Wiluah,  1977-1742,  b.  Warwioksbire,  England,  of  good  famity; 
educated  at  Oxford  uuiTersity.  He  afterwatds  resided  on  liia  ancestral  estate  as  a  coun- 
tni  squire  and  wrote  TA^  Oha*»  tmd  FMd  BporU,  both  poems,  and  also  fables  and  tales 

MUU  VmUVUHA,  a  town  in  the  proviam  of  Naples,  Italy,  9  m.  e.  of  Naples. 
Pop.  '81,8511. 

SOKHX  (anc.  Samara),  a  river  of  northern  France,  rises  near  Fonl^Somnie,  in  Vat 
department  of  Atsne,  and  falls  into  the  English  channel  midway  between  Boulogne  and 
Dieppe.    Its  entire  lengtlt  Is  about  152  m. 

BOKXZ,  a  maritime  department  in  the  north  of  France,  %.  at  Pas-de-Calais,  and  n.e. 
of  Seine-Inf<<rleure.  It  has  an  area  of  237&  sq.  m.,  and  a  pop.  '90,  543,:ne.  Somme 
Is  for  the  most  part  quite  level,  and  in  some  parts  marshy.  The  department  producu 
abundance  of  com  and  garden -fruits ;  also  beet-root,  oii-yialdine  plants,  and  apl^idid 
carruCe.  The  rearing  of  cattle  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  chief  manoncturea 
are  velvets,  chemicals,  woolens,  cottons,  linens,  silk,  leather,  and  tapestriea. 

BOXBAltBUlISX  (Lat,  sleep-walking).  Walking  in  aleep  is  ttie  most  palpable,  bul 
not  the  most  marretous  characteristic  of  this  condition.  The  person  affected  walks, 
rides,  climbs,  with  the  eves  abut  or  insensible;  his  movaments  are  precise,  cautious,  lead- 
ing him  into  positions  ol  difficulty  and  peril,  which,  if  perfectly  alive  to  their  real  nature, 
or  if  acting  under  the  influence  of  oiilinary  motives,  he  would  avoid;  and  yel  there 
appears  to  be  a  partial  consciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  auadaptation  to  circum- 
stances. Individuals  have,  while  in  this  state,  performed  long  ioumeys  on  foot  or  horse- 
back, paying  lolla,  avoiding  obstacles;  they  have  successfully  deecenfled  into  coal-mines; 
tbey  have  lucendcd  in  safety  to  the  roofs  of  houses,  have  climbed  rocky  cliffs,  and  suc- 
cessfully robbed  eagles'  nests,  during  the  niglit;  millers,  saddlers,  grooms,  aeamslrcascs. 
have  all  perfonnea  their  cnsiomaty  work  with  perfect  exactitude,  but  without  any 
recollection  of  their  exertions  or  industry.  Notwithstanding  the  accuracy  with  whici 
many  acts  are  performed,  that  particular  senses  may  be  dormant  is  proved  by  insensibil- 
ity to  loud  noL.^es,  and  by  a  cook  eating  cabbage  which  had  been  substituted  for  a  sals'! 
which  he  had  carefully  and  artistically  prepared.  The  senses,  in  relation  to  the  idea  or 
train  of  ideas  present  to  the  mind,  appear  to  be  awake,  and  preternaturally  acute.  Thii 
fact  has  suggested  liie  hypothesis,  that  certain  faculties  are  wakeful,  open  to  impressioDS. 
andactualed  by  volition;  while  others,  and  the  mind  in  general,  are  plunged  in  profound 
sleep  and  unconsciouaoess.  This  may  be  true,  and  is  in  harmony  with  the  opinion,  tbsl 
the  phenomena  are  an  acted  dream  or  delusion,  and  that  what  is  seen,  heard,  or  done,  i> 
the  mere  embodiment  or  repetition  of  former  impressions  or  impulses,  at  the  time  before 
the  mind.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  the  student  narrated  by  the  archbishop 
of  Bordeaux,  who  composed  a  sermon  and  wrote  out  music  while  asleep;  read  them 
over,  made  cotrectiona.  scratched  out  lines,  substituted  others,  put  in  its  place  a  word 
that  had  been  omiiteil,  and  continued  to  do  all  this.  alLhough  a  sheet  of  pasteboard  was 
interposed  between  the  writing  and  his  face;  showing  that  he  was  copying  mental 
images,  and  not  with  the  eye. 

Somnambulism  occurs  in  the  sensitive  and  excitable,  often  in  conjunction  with  other 
nervous  affectlona,  and  is  hereditary;  so  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  on,  if  not  within,  the 
boundary  of  disease. — Herl>ert  Mayo,  u.d..  On  tht  TrvtAt  amtained  tn  Popviatr  Super- 
ttitwrm;  Macnisb,  P/iilotophj/  tf  Sleep;  Binns  on  iSfeep. 

SOinUlairLIBIE,  AnTifici^L.     See  UrPNonHM. 

BOKHAtlTH',  or  Soumath-Pttttkii,  a  t.  of  Guzerat,  in  Hindustan,  Is  situated  or  ths 
S.W.  c«]ist  of  the  peninsula  of  Kattywar  (q.v.),  about  S3  ro.  from  its  southern  cztremltT. 
and  had  In  18S1  a  pop.  of  0644,  most  of  whom  were  Mohammedans.  The  town  is  foriifieii 
by  aatrouii;  stonewalls  ft.  thiclc,  strengthened  by  38  towers;  It  contains  many  mosques, 
and  the  rums  of  the  celebrated  Hindu  temple  of  the  idol  Somnauth.  The  ruins  ot  thfl 
temple  arc  in  a  slate  of  fair  preservation,  and  give  the  idea  of  its  having  been  a  gloomy, 
massive  temple  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  hall  96  ft.  by  68  ft.  crowned  ny  a  munificent 
dome,  an<l  covered  ou  the  inside  and  outside  with  elaborate  sculpture  and  carvmg  illus- 
trative of  mythological  subjects.  The  splendor  of  this  temple  has  doubtless  been  much 
exa^^gerated  by  various  travelers;  but  a  thousand  years  ago  it  was  so  famous  as  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  pious  Hindus,  as  well  as  for  its  immense  wealth — the  accumula- 
tious  of  -centuries  of  presents — that  it  attracted  the  leolous  idol  destroyer,  Mahmod 
of  Qhiznl,  after  he  had  accomplished  bis  self-impoeed  mission  of  conquest,  spolia- 
tion, and  conversion  in    the  rest    of  northern   India.      In   1024  he  appeared   before 


Somnauth  drove  ita  defenders — who  at  first  had  I>een  buoyed  up  with  eanguine  hopes 
that  their  favorite  god  had  drawn  the  Hohommendans  hither  that  he  mUht  blisl 
them  with  his  wrath — to  take  refuge  in  the  temple,  wliere  they  defended  them- 
selves with  such  valor  tliat  Hahmud's  army  was  forced  to  retreat;    but  the  sub 
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fuviiietit  rout  of  tno  Hir.d'j  srrntes  which  had  advAiiced  to  the  aid  of  the  sacred  tAty,  BO 

dispirited  the  defenders  that  ^omnauth  was  immediately  suireadered,  the  idol  deBtrared, 
ami  the  enormous  wealth  of  the  temple,  consisting  chiefly  of  precious  Jewels,  carried  off 
aioDs  with  the  gales  of  the  temple.  These  gates,  wliich  are  said  to  have  been  mnde  of 
gaDOal-wood,  were  brought  back  from  the  entrance  to  Mahmud's  tomb  in  Afghaaist&n  by 
Ibe  British  in  1S43,  and  their  recovery  antiounced  in  a  magnificent  proclamation,  whicQ 
called  upon  the  chiefs  of  Birhlnd,  Kajputana,  Haiwa,  Guzurat,  to  transmit  them  "  with 
all  honor"  to  the  place  whence,  eight  centuries  ago,  they  had  been  violently  removed. 
They  were,  however,  never  restored  to  Somnauth,  as  the  home  authorities  aisapproved 
of  the  lenor  of  the  proclamation,  fearing  that  it  mleht  stimulate  religious  animoaily 
tietween  the  two  great  religious  bodies  of  Hindustan.  There  was  also  reasonable  ground 
of  doubt  as  to  whether  the  gates  were  really  the  original  gates  of  Bomoauth  and  even 
whether  (since  the  Firiilita  does  not  mention  the  circumslance)  Malimud  had  taken 
away  any  gates.  The  repute  of  Somnauth  as  a  place  of  religious  pilgrinuge,  and  ita 
wealth,  revived  some  time  after  its  spoliation  by  sultan  Mahmud,  to  such  an  extent  u 
frequently  to  attract  the  various  Mohammedan  robljer-prioces  of  western  India;  and  it  is 
Btill  at  the  present  day  a  chief  resort  of  pious  Uiodus  from  ail  quarters,  who  pay  asmall 
tribute  to  the  Guicowar  for  liberty  to  perform  their  devotions  at  this  favorite  shrine. — 
dee  Price's  Me/iommedan Mulifr]/,  vol  "  ■  rinw'o  ii-o.mi.iinn  nf  iv 
Itauial-al-»afa;  sir  John  Malcolm's 
John  Wiiim  (1878). 

BCHUTA,  a  word  suppoeed  to  be  derived  from  the  Italian  tonare,  to  sound.  It  wai 
flmt  applied  to  a  music^  composition  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  and  al 
an  antithesis  to  cantata,  the  musical  work  that  was  sung.  The  whole  process  of  the 
development  of  the  sonata  as  an  art-form  from  its  crudest  beginnings  to  its  highest 
culmination  took  nearly  two  hundred  ^cbtb.  In  its  infancy  it  resembled  the  suite-form, 
and  for  a  lime  was  almost  identical  with  it.  but  the  sonata  gravitated  from  pure  dance- 
forms,  which  tbe  suite  embodied,  and  toward  mora  complicated  conditions.  The 
different  movements  in  a  sonata  came  to  represent  different  origins  and  types  of  music. 
The  yiolin  sonata  attained  first  to  perfection,  since  that  Instrument  had  so  great  an 
advantage  over  the  early  keyed  instruments,  and  in  It  the  slow  introductory  first  move- 
ment generally  shows  traces  of  ecclesiastical  InDuence ;  the  second,  an  sllegro,  eorre- 
sponding  to  tJie  first  movement  of  the  moderm  sonata,  was  derived  from  the  vocal 
madrigals,  or  part-music ;  the  third,  the  characteristic  slow  movement,  from  solo  vocal 
luusic,  such  arias  from  cantatas,  or  operas  ;  and  the  last  movement  showed  dements  of 
dance-music,  which  was  therefore  a  pure  suite  movement.  In  the  first  attempts  to  form 
An  aggregate  of  distinct  movements,  the  composers  had  to  take  tbdr  forms  wherever 
they  could  find  them.  For  a  Ion?  while  famiHar  dances  held  their  place  in  the  group 
of  movements.  The  minuet  survived  the  longest,  but  was  ultimately  supplanted  by  Che 
Scherzo,  and  the  Oigue  and  Chaconne,  of  which  Bach  left  so  many  examples,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Finale,  or  Hondo.  It  is  not  known  who  first  experimented  In  sonatas 
of  distinct  movements.  The  Italian  names  of  Farina,  Cestt,  Frescobaldi,  end  Colonna, 
Roeenmaller  among  the  Germans,  and  John  Jenkens  and  Henry  Purcell  in  England  are 
among  the  first  composers  of  the  sonata.  An  awakening  sense  of  the  relation  and 
balance  of  keys  is  seen  in  a  set  of  seven  sonatas  for  the  clavier  by  Jobann  Kulinnn, 
called  Fritehe  Clavier  IMkhte  (1708).  Johann  Mattheson  chooses  the  Gigue  as  the 
concluding  movement  of  his  sonatas,  and  defines  its  form,  and  Alessandro  Scarlatti 
{1669-173^  imparts  a  greater  degree  of  unity.  Albinoni,  Alberti,  Dr.  Croft,  Nicolo 
Porpora,  Durante,  and  Domenlco  Scarlatti  produced  many  original  ideas.  The  works 
of  Corelli  are  most  valuable.  lie  wrote  24  Soiiate  da  cAiMa  for  strings,  lute,  and  orean, 
34  BonaU  da  Camera  for  the  same,  and  18  for  the  violin,  yioioncello,  or  cembalo.  The 
domain  of  the  sonata  was  long  monopolized  by  writers  for  the  violin,  and  advances  were 
made  by  Locatelli,  Gleminianr  and  Tartini  until  the  sonata  finally  settled  into  the  four- 
movement  type.  John  Sebastian  Bach  wrote  many  sonatas  for  various  instruments,  and 
for  combinations  of  Instruments,  some  of  which  he  described  as  sonatas,  or  suites,  but 
be  stands  apart  from  the  direct  development  of  the  sonata.  With  Haydn  the  structure 
of  the  sonata-form  is  established,  although  they  are  not  especially  Interesting,  owing  la 
the  meagre  capabilities  of  the  clavier  of  his  day.  He  clearly  marked  the  outlines,  and 
made  the  use  of  the  minuet  and  the  rondo  imperative.  Mozart  adds  to  Haydn's  dry 
form,  symmetry,  grace,  and  moremature  and  elaborate  themes  and  harmonies.  Clement! 
and  Dusaek  fill  In  the  period  between  Slazart  and  Beethoven,  who  brought  the  sonata 
to  its  perfection.  His  early  sonatas  follow  with  new  aspects  Mozart's  and  Haydn's,  but 
tbey  gradually  expand  into  works  of  enormous  proportion.  In  such  sonataa  as  the 
KrevUer,  iar  violin  and  pianoforte,  and  the  pianoforte  sonataa  in  D  minor,  op.  81  ; 
C  major,  op.  iS8 ;  F  minor,  op.  67  ;  B-fiat,  op.  109,  and  C  minor,  op.  Ill,  he  attains  to 
such  a  command  of  technical  resource  and  art  expansion  that  his  mastery  seems  almost 
superhuman.  His  sonatas  regarded  as  a  whole  are  the  most  valuable  of  all  composltioos 
for  the  pianoforte.  A  modem  sonata  is  usually  constructed  on  the  following  plan  :  the 
first  movement,  an  allegro  with  two  themes,  each  capable  of  varied  treatment ;  the 
second,  usually  slow,' in  any  time  between  Adagio  and  Andante ;  the  third,  a  Minuet,  oi 
Scherzo  ;  and  the  last  a  brilliant  finale  in  the  Hondo  form.  Schubert,  Weber,  Mendels- 
sohn. Chopin,  Liszt.  Brahms,  and  Grica  have  composed  intcrestlngand  beautiful  sonata^ 
but  DO  composer  has  attained  the  height  reached  by  Beethoven. 
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on  the  e.,  and  C'omo,  Brescis,  and  Bergamo  on  the  a.,  drained  by  the  Adda  river;  12^1:! 
sq,  m.i  pop.  '95  (est,),  134,fl24.  The  valleja  of  Valtellln^  4&  m.  long,  and  Chisveiinx. 
lonn  the  greater  part  of  the  province.  Borne  of  the  loftiest  aummitg  of  the  Rbeatian 
Alpa.  are  on  the  n.  boundary,  and  include  the  celebrated  puwa  of  SplQgen.  Beni)na.iQil 
Btelvio,  the  last  beingthe  highest,  over  which  canines  pass.  KiceptiDg  the  msrshe; 
bordering  lake  Como,  theeoU  is  fertile,  yielding  fine  eropi  of  grain  aDd  fruit,  particnlarly 
grapes,  which  are  manufactured  into  wine,  lie  Bftndno  cheese  is  particularly  fine.  Tii« 
province  contains  iron  and  marble.    Capital,  Sondrio. 

a  short  poem  intended  for  mudc,  and  a  musical  setting  of  a  short  poem  ot 


the  national,  or  popular  song,  such  as  the  Volkslieder  of  Germany  and  the  ballads  of 
England.  In  some  countries  the  development  of  the  national  song  can  be  distinctly 
traced  from  the  folk-song  to  the  finished  composition  :  in  others,  it  remains  clad  in  iis 

firimitlve  garb,  for  the  song  is  that  branclk  of  music  in  which  national  peculiarities  sDd 
r>cal  color  lin^r  the  longest.  The  true  song  had  no  existence  before  the  lime  of  tbe 
Troubadours,  in  the  lllh  century,  who  gave  it  form  with  their  graceful  lyrics  and 
rhythmical  tunes.  Their  southern  temperament  and  chivalry  Inspired  the  early  songs 
with  the  theme  of  love.  Satires,  panegyrics,  exhortations  to  the  crusades,  and  religious 
odes  were  also  written.  Different  songs  had  different  names  ;  in  the  ptuUnirelie  the  pod 
would  woo  a  shepherdess  ;  the  alba  and  ttretui  were  morning  and  evening  songs ;  the 
tenaioni  were  dialogues  of  wit  or  gallantry ;  the  tero&nte,  an  address  from  the  lover  to 
' '       '~~~  ss;  tbe  ea'KUi  caKume,  the  Kmla,  a  merry  song ;  the  lai,  with  Its  melsjicholy,  Itae 


wrote  chansons  for  his  Bobiii  et  Marion,  which  are  sintilar  in  structure  to  those  of  the 
present  day,  and  Guillaume  Marchaud  (1285)  was  renowned  for  his  graceful  balletles, 
OT  dance-songs,  and  numerous  lais,  virelais,  ballades,  and  rondeaux.  The  influence  ol 
the  church  is  distinctly  felt  In  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  and  many  popular  tunes 
were  absorbed  by  it  for  themes  for  masses  and  motets.  This  use  of  secular  music  for 
ecclesiastical  purposes  is  illustrated  in  the  works  of  Clement  Marot.  Subeeguenlly 
romances  came  into  vogue,  and  In  1880  the  lyric  song  in  the  hands  of  Alfred  de  Hus^t, 
B^ranger,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Lamartine  reached  its  nelght.  In  Paris  the  soncs  of  tbe 
hour  are  from  the  operas  comiQues,  but  in  the  provinces  the  national  airs  aUU  exist 
Tbe  songs  of  Auvergne  are  chiefly  bourr^es ;  in  Burgundy,  NoSls  and  drinking-sonpL 
Tile  B&mois  airs  are  melodious  and  pathetic  ;  and  in  luirmaudy  mill-songs  predomi- 
nate. 8oe  Vhanmm.  The  history  of  the  song  in-Spaln  and  PortugaJ  is  meagre,  for 
although  Spanish  literature  is  rich  In  remains  of  ancient  poetry,  little  music  is  preserved. 
Their  songs  consist  cliicfly  of  traditional  street-ballads  and  dance-songs.  In  Italy  the 
sonneta  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  were  smonK  the  first  poems  set  to  mu^c.  Bal late  and 
Intuonale,  love-songs  and  dence-soogs ;  l^giolate.  May-day  songs ;  and  carnival  songs 
had  their  day  of  popularitv.  In  the  IGth  century  the  Netherland  school  influenced 
Italian  music  towards  the  church,  and  only  such  songs  as  the  Froltole,  Villanelle.  and 
Villotte  prevailed.  Madrisall,  canzoni,  and  arias  for  one  voice  came  into  fashion,  and 
canti  popolarf  occupied  a  place  similar  to  that  of  the  Volkslied  in  Germany,  lulian 
energy  spent  Itself  tn  the  opera  and  cantata,  so  that  the  song  drifted  into  the  aria,  and 
the  best  songs  of  Italy  are  to  be  found  imbedded  in  large  works.  The  English  son^ 
began  witli  the  bards,  minstrels,  and  gleemen,  who  improvised  the  tunes  to  their  recita- 
tions. In  the  15th  and  18th  centuries  social  and  political  ballads  multiplied.  The  most 
popular  of  Queen  Eliiabeth's  time  were:  The  Gamuxji,'*  Whittle.  Orttndeeta.Tht  Brilith 


tbe  Influence  of  Italian  recitative,  and  it  also  became  the  custom  tL  . _  . 

and  songs  to  old  airs,  a  practice  which  Bums  followed.  Many  ballads  were  sung  in  tite 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  such  as  Barbara  AUan,  Come,  lad*  and  lauea,  and  £iUiAuIero(q.v.). 
Between  1683  and  1890  are  the  names  of  Henry  Purcell,  John  Eccles,  and  Richanl 
Lcveridge,  the  latter  of  whom  wrote  the  famous  Blaek^ed  Sutan  and  The  Boait  Bt^ 
of  Old  EnglaTid.  A  multitude  of  ballads  appears  in  the  18th  century.  Strides  giving 
bis  country  Rvla  Britannia  (q.v.).  Dr.  Arne  set  many  of  Shakespeare's  songs  with  taste. 
Samuel  Wehbe,  William  JacKson,  and  Sanmel  Arnold  All  the  Intervening  space  until 
Charles  Dibdlne  la  reached,  whose  3r?ni  BowUng,  and  other  sailor  sdnes  became  so  popu- 
lar. To  the  same  period  belong  John  Percy's  WappingOld  Stair*,  James  Hoot's  'TW* 
mtAin  a  Miit  ^  Edinboro^  Town,  Charles  Horn's  ClMr]/  Bipt,  Bishop's  Sluudd  A« 
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Upbraid  (tod  Bid  mt  Stteotirte,  Hra.  Jordan's  Blue  B«tlt  cf  Seetland,  etc.  Of  modem 
EaKlish  composer*.  Sir  Arthur  BuUiTan,  Hubert  Parry,  C.  V.  Btauford,  Cowen,  Mollny 
andBarnby  are  the  leading  Bong-writcrs.  The  school  of  BctuidiiiBvUii  muilc  Is  con:. 
parstively  recent  Lyric  sones  are  rare,  but  the  VolkdUd,  eplc-sooKS,  and  herdsmen's 
BoDgs  still  exist,  and  are  chiefly  la  the  minor  keys.  The  scftle  recalls  the  Hyeolydinn 
and  Phrygian  modes.  All  of  the  melodies  bear  strong  national  stamp,  and  are  weird 
and  romantic.  Grieg,  Oade,  SveDSdeu,  and  Bartmann  have  preserved  the  national  airs 
and  songs  The  songs  of  Hungary,  Russia,  and  the  Sclavonic  nations  consist  chieflv  of 
patriotic  and  national  songs,  the  melodies  of  which  have  been  worked  over  by  Kubin- 
stein,  Dv5orak,  and  Tschaiscowsky.  Germany  poBsesses  the  most  briliiant  historr  of  Iho 
Bonr,  extending  from  the  period  of  the  Minne-  and  Meistersinger  through  tlie  Volkslleder 
of  the  I5tb,  leth.  and  17tn  centuries,  Co  the  arUstic  song  which  has  reached  Its  highest 
development  in  Schubert,  Schumann  and  Robert  Franz.  See  Cbanbon  ;  Likd  ;  Um- 
"vesinoer;  National  Htmms. 

The  singing  of  birds  ts  chiefly  connected  with  the  love-season;  although  some  birds 
eing  at  other  Beasons  aho,  during  fine  weather,  and  when  food  ts  abundant,  as  If 
merely  to  utter  their  happiness,  and  by  uttering,  to  increase  it  It  is  during  the  pair- 
ing-time tliat  they  are  moet  vocal;  the  singing  of  many  is  continued  with  fiequency  also 
during  the  period  of  incubation,  but  with  some  change  of  character,  exhibited  in  a 
marked  degree  by  the  chafflnch.  The  male  alone  sings.  Female  birds  have  voice  also, 
but  do  not  poeseaa  the  power  of  warbling  like  their  mates.  The  song  of  birds  is  not 
produced  by  the  larynx  proper,  but  by  the  »ynna  or  lower  larynx,  a  distinct  organ. 

There  can  t>e  no  douot  that  the  singing  of  the  male  bird  is  intended  to  attract  aud 
please  the  female,  and  that  he  delights  in  this  display  of  his  own  powers.  In  this 
respect,  there  is  no  difference  between  the  birds  of  most  melodious  song  and  those  ot 
barsh  discordant  voice.  The  crowing  of  the  cock  and  the  gobbling  of  the  turkey  have 
the  same  purpose  as  the  song  of  the  nightingale.  In  tiiem  may  be  also  seen  an  emula- 
tion which  is  ready  further  to  display  itself  in  combats,  and  probably  these  take  place 
among  themalesof  all  birds.  But  questions  of  rivalry  seem  in  part  to  be  decidedamong 
some  of  the  BongsteiB  of  the  groves  by  mere  musical  displays.  Caged  birds  evidently 
often  sing  from  emulation.  It  Is  said  that  canaries  may  be  taught  to  sing  a  complete 
tune  from  a  musical  box,  adjusted  to  play  one  tune  only.  A  minor  should  be  placed 
before  tlie  bird  and  over  the  box. 

The  imitative  powers  so  remaAably  possened  by  the  mocking-bird  and  a  few  other 
■pecies,  are  to  some  extent  posseased  by  many  birds. 

SOireHAT,  or  BVBKAI,  a  negro  nation  of  the  central  western  Sudan,  between  the  Niger 
and  the  Sahara.  They  are  believed  to  have  been  in  this  neighborhood  since  the  middle 
ages.    

SOFlTEBEBe,  a  t.  In  Germaoy  In  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Ateinlngen ;  one  of  Its  principal 
towns;   pop.  '96,   12,161.    It  Is  IS  m.  n.e.  of  Coburg,  and  manufactures  and  exports 

Bpier-mftch€  articles.    In  the  vicinity  are  ledges  of  slate,  which  Is  quarried  and  made 
Lo  pencils. 

BOBHXHTHAL,  Adolf  von,  an  eminent  Austrian  actor,  bom  In  Budapest  In  1884. 
He  first  worked  as  a  journeyman  tailor,  but  became  connected  with  the  court  theater  in 
Vienna,  where  he  rapidly  rose  Into  such  favor  that,  on  the  2Sth  anniversary  of  his 
engagement,  he  was  knighted  by  the  emperor— a  distinction  never  before  granted  to 
one  ot  his  profession.  In  1886,  on  a  visit  to  New  York,  he  was  cordially  received  by  bis 
countrymen  and  the  theater-going  public.     See  Eisenberg,  Adolf  HtnmtnJtal  (1896). 

MBIIET,  a  poem  expressing  one  idea,  mood,  or  aoitlment,  and  usually  extending  to 
14  decasyllabic  lines,  with  a  somewhat  Intricate  arrangement  of  rhymes.  It  Is  one  of  the 
most  refined  forms  of  poetic  expression.  Every  sonnet  should  be  full  and  complete, 
Uiough  terse  ;  and  be  firmly  but  gtacefully  rounded  ofF.  The  oldest  extant  specimens 
of  the  sonnet  are  those  of  Vemuccui,  of  the  12th.  and  Peter  delle  Vigne,  of  the  18th  c; 
but  it  received  its  highest  finish  at  the  hands  of  Danle  and  Petrarch.  In  the  16th  c: 
Wyntt  and  the  ear]  of  Buney  Introduced  the  sonnet  into  English  literature,  and  Sidney, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Daniel,  Drayton,  and  Drummond  extended  Its  use  and  scope.  In 
the  Italian  models,  the  lirst  eight  lines  make  two  quatrains,  and  the  remaining  six,  two 
tercets-  The  quatrains  have  two  rhymes,  usually  arranged  so  that  the  1st,  4th,  Gth,  and 
8th  lines  rhyme,  as  also  the  2d,  &d,  6th,  and  7tb.  In  the  tercets  great  liberty  ia 
allowed  ;  but  there  are  generally  three  rhymes,  arranged  in  couplets.  Shakespeare  and 
Spenser  used  an  illegitimate  form.  Milton's  sonnet  was  a  close  approach  to  the  true 
Italian  type.  Nearly  all  of  our  modem  poets  have  employed  this  form  of  poetry.  Seo 
The  Botinet,  by  TomJinson ;  Henderson's  Pttrarcha;  Loflt's  Lcmra,  etc. 

tontm  m  KAHOVCOUBT,  Charles  Nicolas  Bioibbert.  an  eminent  French 
traveler  and  naturalist,  born  in  1751.  Besides  a  residence  for  some  years  at  Cayenne, 
he  traveled  In  Egypt,  Greece,  the  Archipelago,  and  Asia  Minor,  He  made  many 
valuable  researches  In  natural  history,  and  published  several  works,  the  chief  being 
Vfgage  dan»  la  EauU  et  dant  la  Bohm  EgypU  (1799),  and  Voyage  en  Orke  tt  en  Tttrou& 
(1801).     Sonoini  died  at  Paris  In  1812. 

SOB  07  fiOS.  Considered  from  the  side  of  donnalic  theology,  the  phrase  Son  of  God 
denotes  the  aecond  person  of  the  Trinity  (av.Y  Itweexamine  the  use  of  the  name  in 
Che  Bcrintures.  we  find  it  to  have  been  applied  bj  Jeaus  to  himself,  and  given  to  htm  t^ 
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bb<  diadptea,  to  exprMi  the  myaterioiu  relatioDsLip  In  which  he  stood  to  God.  The 
pliraae  wuone  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  Jews.  Tlie  plural  "eouBof  God,"occun 
several  times  In  the  Old  Tealaraent ;  in  aome  cases  it  is  applied  (tropicallf )  to  angde,  in 
others  to  the  chiidren  of  Igrael,  and  in  their  collective  capadtj  as  the  favored  nation, 
tkicy  are  ttdce  called  lij  Ood  his  "  son"  (Ex.  iv.  22,  28  ;  Hoaea  xi.  1).  The  use  made  in 
ttie  New  TeslameDl  of  the  famous  passage  of  the  3d  Psalm  ("  Thou  art  mj  Son  -.  thU 
da^  have  I  begotten  thee")  is  thought  by  eocne  to  constitute  concludve  evidence  that  the 
epiritually-mlnded  among  the  ancient  people  recognized  a  "  Son  of  God."  It  has  been 
iargued,  however,  that  if  the  Hebrews  generally ,  or  eveu  their  spiritual  leaders,  had  he- 
fliered  the  Messiah  to  be  the  "  Sou  of  Ood"  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he  was  propbeti- 
ically  filled  witb  the  spirit  of  Gkid.  both  the  idea  and  the  phrase  would  have  played  a  far 
more  prominent  part  ttiaa  they  do  la  the  religion  and  literature  of  the  nation.  Nor  doe* 
ilt  appear  that  the  idea  of  a  "  Hon  of  Ood"  (in  tbe  divine  sense)  had  rooted  itself  in  the 
Hebrew  mind.  Hence  we  find  that  the  assumption  of  the  title  by  Jesus  provoked  the 
bitterest  opposition  on  tbe  part  of  tlie  jcreat  majority  of  his  countrymen.  Tbey  did  not 
hate  him  because  he  claiui^  to  be  tbe  "  Mcasiali,"  the  "  Christ ;"  on  the  contrary,  tbey 
were  prepared  to  accept  as  such  any  teacher  whose  words  or  works  might  seem  to  them 
lo  Justify  bis  pretensions  to  the  dignity  ;  but  when  Jcsusclaimcdtobcthe"8ounf  Ood," 

Suat  and  one  with  the  Father,  Ihey  sought  to  stone  him.     It  was,  in  fact,  this  assertion 
his  divinity  that  cost  Jesus  bis  life. 

BOVOlU,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  California,  bordered  by  tbe  Coast  range  and  by  San  Pablo  bay 
on  the  e.,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Pacific  ocean;  crossed  by  the  San  Francisco  and  Nonb 
I'aciiic  and  the  Southern  Pacific  railroads;  drained  by  tbe  Busstan  river  and  by  several 
creeks;  1548  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  32,721.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  thickly  covered 
with  yellow  and  su^r  pines,  and  flr  and  redwood  trees.  Tbe  beautiful  valleys  of 
Petaluma,  Santa  Busa,  and  Sonoma  are  particularly  fertile,  having  fine  orcharda  and 
vineyards,  the  latter  celebrated  for  Its  wine,  wlilch  is  lighter  than  that  produced  in  other 
part«  of  the  state,  and  suitable  for  champagne.  The  cUmate  is  mild  and  uniform.  The 
geysers  or  hot  springs  are  In  the  n.e.  portion  of  the  cotinty,     Co.  seat,  Santa  Boea. 

SOVO'SA,  a  frontier  state  In  the  n.w.  of  Mexico,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  V.  S.  terri- 
tory of  Arizona,  and  on  the  w.  by  Lower  California  and  tbe  gulf  of  California.  Area, 
IH.iSK)  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '95,  1(11,281.  Several  fine  bays  indent  the  coast;  lagoons  occur  near 
the  shore;  and  In  the  western  part  of  the  state  there  are  several  lakes.  The  great  system 
of  tbe  Andes  skirts  tbe  eastern  frontier,  and  throws  off  branches  which  occupy  mnch  of 
tbe  surface  of  tbe  state.  In  tbe  w.  the  surface  Is  mostly  flat,  with  a  fertile  soil,  and  a 
warm  but  variable  climate.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Rio  Colorado,  Sonera,  Taqni,  and 
Mayo.  Two  abnndant  crops  are  gathered  every  year  from  the  same  land ;  and  the  prin- 
cipal crops  are  wheat,  maize,  peas,  and  beans;  though  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  and  cotton 
are  also  grown.  But  the  wealth  of  tbe  state  is  not  In  Its  agrictiltural  capabilities,  but  in 
Its  mineral  treasur«s,  which  are  considered  inexhaustible.  "  Hardly  a  village  or  grazing 
estate,"  writes  a  recent  traveler,  "  but  can  show  some  vein  of  gold,  silver,  lead,  or 
copper;"  and  he  thinks  that  In  all  probability  "not  a  fourth  of  its  existii^  metallic 
w^th  is  known,  while  not  a  moiety  of  that  has  been  or  is  being  developed."  The 
capital  is  Hermosillo;  Guaymas  is  tbe  chief  port. 

SONBHAI.    SeeSoMiHAV. 

SinreOVATB,  a  t.  of  Central  America,  In  San  Salvador,  and  36  m.  w.  of  tbe  city  of 
that  name.    Pop.  '78,  5127.  present  population  estimated  at  SOOO. 

WKTAS,  HBNBiKTrK,  an  eminent  German  vocalist,  was  b.  in  1600,  and  edncated  tat 
the  stage.  After  a  brilliant  operatic  career  at  Vienna,  Berlin,  Paris,  and  London,  she 
married  count  Bossl  In  1828,  and  left  the  stage  In  1830.  Compelled  by  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties to  reappear  in  1840,  she  met  with  renewed  soccess  both  In  Europe  and  America. 
She  died  In  Mexico  In  185^. 

800-CHOT,  or  Su-tchou,  or  Soo-chow-fou  (/ok  merely  signifying  n(.w),  a  large  city 
of  China,  In  the  province  of  Klang-su,  50  m.  w.n.w.  from  Shanghai.  It  stands  near  the 
Grand  canal  which  connects  ITang-chow  with  Nankin  and  I'ekin,  but  Its  port  Is  Shang- 
hai, with  which  also  it  has  water-communication.  It  is  about  10  m.  In  circumference, 
and  is  Inclosed  by  fortifications,  outside  of  which  are  i  very  large  suburbs.  The  country 
around  Soo-cbow  is  level  and  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  so  that  the  Chinese  speak  of  il 
as  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  city  has  silk  manufactures,  printing  establishments,  and 
a  large  trade  In  books.  In  1837  Soo-chow  was  captured  and  sacked  by  the  Taepinga. 
In  ititOS  it  was  invested  by  tlie  imperialists,  under  a  British  officer,  and,  the  r«bel  chlefi 
having  surrendered,  were  treacherously  beheaded.     Pop.  about  500,000. 

800DAH,  SotTDAK,  or  SrtiAN,  a  vast  tract  of  central  Africa,  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the 
Sahara;  on  the  W.  by  Senegambia;  on  the  s.  by  Upper  Guinea,  from  which  it  Is  sepa- 
rated by  tbe  Kong  mountains,  and  on  the  e.  by  the  Abyssinian  highlands.  Tbe  Niger 
(q.v.)  waters  tbe  western  regions,  and  In  the  e.  are  lakes  Tchad  and  Fitttl.  It  has  an 
a-ea  of  over  2,000,000  sq.  miles;  estimated  popuUtion  from  80,000,000  to  90,000,000. 
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Iron  and  copper  are  abundant,  and  gold,  lead,  tin,  aaltpeter,  and  inlptmr  occur.  Salt, 
howerer,  is  entirely  vantlng  and  has  to  be  brought  acroaa  tbe  Sahara.  Of  agricultural 
products,  cotton  and  Indigo  are  abundant,  wheat,  rice,  maize,  and  millet  are  among  tb« 
ordinary  crops.  Western  and  central  Soodan  are  divided  into  tbe  Independent  or  pro- 
tected states  of  Gando,  Sokoto,  Ad&mawa,  Bomu,  Baghinnl,  and  Wadaf.  Eastern 
Soodan  comprises  Darfur,  Kordofan,  Senaar,  Taka,  tbe  Equatorial  province  and  tbe 
Bahr-et-Ghazal  province,  which  were  all  under  Egyptian  rule  until  1632,  when,  owing  Co 
bad  government,  and  the  escewWe  greed  of  the  petty  governors,  who  were  absolute 
rulers  In  their  respective  provinces,  there  was  among  the  tribes  a  very  general  dlssatie- 
faction  with  the  Khedive's  authority.  They  were  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  any 
opportunity  for  riddance  of  their  burdens;  and  when  Egypt's  military  power  became 
wealiened.  El  Mahdl  or  "the  False  Prophet  "  Inciteil  the  political  and  religious  insurrec- 
tion, In  which  England  was  compellea  to  take  part  by  reason  of  her  connection  with 
Egyptian  affairs.  When  Hicks  Pasha's  army,  sent  by  the  Khedive  against  El  Mabdi, 
was  massacred  at  Obeid,  England  determined  to  withdraw  from  the  Soodan;  but  in  the 
mean  time  the  garrisons  at  Suakim,  Tokar,  Sinkat,  Kaasala,  Berber,  and  Kbartoum  had 
been  surrendered  by  El  Mabdi's  followers.  Gordon  and  Stewart  were  sent  across  tbe 
desert  to  reinforce  Ehartonm ;  Gen.  Graham,  with  5000  men,  was  sent  from  Suaklm  to 
the  relief  of  Tokan,  and  succeeded  In  rescuing  part  of  the  garrison,  but,  finding  it  impos- 
sible to  cross  the  desert  to  Berber,  and  thence  to  Khartoum,  returned  to  lower  Egypt. 
Gordon  reached  Khartoum  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  after  several  fights  with  El  Mahdi's 
troops,  was  surrounded  and  cut  off  from  communication  with  Cairo.  In  the  fail,  an 
expedition  under  Lord  Wolseley  was  sent  by  way  of  the  Nile  to  relieve  Gordon,  and 
preparations  were  made  to  send  a  large  force,  under  Gen.  Graham,  across  the  desert  to 
Berber;  but  in  Feb.  <sme  the  lamentable  news  of  the  fall  of  Khartoum  and  death  of 
Gordon.  No  fighting  of  importance  was  subsequently  done,  El  Hahdt's  forces  retired, 
and  the  English  forces  were  withdrawn.  At  the  death  of  tbe  Mabdi,  one  of  ills  lieuten- 
ants. Khalifa,  succeeded  to  his  power,  and  has  since  ruled  over  tbe  revolting  provinces. 
Of  the  prisoners  captured  at  Khartoum,  one  of  tbe  most  distinguished,  Slatln  Bey, 
escaped  in  March,  ]»96.  In  1894  the  severe  defeat  of  the  Italians  fn  Erythrea,  and  the 
alleged  restlessness  of  the  dervishes  led  the  British  government  to  make  a  demonstration 
of  force  from  thefrontier  into  the  Soodan.  After  repeatedly  defeating  and  repnlslngthe 
dervishes,  the  expedition  finally  captured  Dongola,  Sept.  £8.  In  1607  the  British 
advance  was  resumed  In  July  with  the  purpose  of  capturing  Abu  Hamed,  in  order  t« 
make  it  the  temporary  terminus  of  the  new  railroad  which  U  being  pushed  across  the 
desert  at  the  rate  of  about  two  miles  per  day.  The  attack  on  Abu  Hamed  took  place  on 
Aug.  T,  when  the  Egyptian  army  won  a  brilliant  victory,  driving  out  the  dsrvishea  and 
occupying  the  town.  Abu  Hamed  is  an  ImporUtnt  st«^plng-atoiie  to  tbe  recover;  of 
Berber  and  Khartoum. 

BOOLOO'  OUiriM.    See  SuLU  ISLA.BDB. 

fHMT  is  that  portion  of  fuel  which  escapes  combustion,  and  which  is  mechanically 
carried  up  by  the  current  of  hot  air,  either  to  be  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  chimney, 
or  to  be  dlscha^ed  into  the  atmosphere.  The  soot  of  coal  and  that  of  wood  in  all  prob- 
ability differ  materially,  the  former  containing  more  carbonaceous  matter  and  more 
ammonlacal  salts  than  the  latter.  Continued  contact  wltb  soot  often  gives  rise  to  a  pecu- 
liar form  of  cancer,  which  is  consequently  known  as  ehimnxji  tteteptn'canetr. 

of  Bulgaria,  170  m.  n.w.  i 

.     .. It  contains  numerous  nL___, 

Is  the  see  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman  Catholic  archbishop,  and  carries  on  manufactures  o_ 
doth,  leather,  silk  goods,  and  tobacco.  Ita  hot  springs  and  baths  are  highly  esteemed. 
Pop.  '8.3,  47,000. 

i  DOBOTEU,  1664>4T36 ;  b.  Oermany ;  called  princess  of  Ahlden  ;  daughter 

__    „B  William,  duke  of  tWle,  and  a  French  lady.     She  was  celebrated  for  her 

beautj ;  and  In  1663  abe  married  tSeorge  Lewis  (eldest  eon  of  her  couidn,  the  elector  Ernest 
Augustus  of  Hanover^,  wbo  became  Oeorge  I.  of  England  She  was  divorced  in  ISM 
on  account  of  her  intimacy  with  Kf^Digsmark,  a  Swedish  colonel  whom  she  had  known 
in  ber  youth;  the  Intrigue  resuUing  in  the  aHsasMnation  of  the  adventurer  and  bei 
banishment  for  life  to  tbe  castle  of  Ahldeu  near  Celle. 

SOPHIBTB.  The  Sophists  were  the  leading  public  teachera  In  ancient  Oreece  during 
the  Btta  and  4th  centuries  B.C.,  and  their  character  baa  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
Host  of  the  hiatoriana  of  philosophy — inQuenced  seemingly  by  the  lampoons  of  Arls- 
taphanea,  tbe  comic  poet,  and  by  the  dispara^ng  remarks  of  Socrates,  Plato,  and 
ArWotle,  who  stood  in  a  quite  different  position  from  the  teachers  by  profession— 
repreaeat  Uie  Bopbiata  oa  "  oatentatloua  impostors,  flattering  and  duping  tbe  rich  youUi 
for  their  own  personal  g^,  DDdennining  the  morality  of  Athens,  public  and  pnvate, 
and  encooraglDg  their  pupils  to  unscrupulous  ambitioa  and  cupidity." 

A  BopblM,  in  the  original  sense  of  tbe  word  (derived  from  tophc*,  wise  or  learned), 
war  a  wbe  man,  a  clever  roan,  one  who  stood  prominently  before  the  public  for  intel- 
lect or  talant  Solon  and  Pytbagoraa  are  called  Sophists;  the  name  was  applied  even 
to  great  poets.  Socrates  was  repeatedly  so  designated ;  Plato  is  alluded  to  by  the  same 
title.  Bj  Uie  general  public,  anj  man  of  intellectual  eminence  would  be  spoken  of  as 
ft  BotdiiBt  With  tlw  f«eliiig  of  admiraUon  toward  the  intellectual  class,  tbsra  wu 
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mixed  up  a  cexMn  invidious  flentiraeot,  from  whatever  cauM  arising;  and  tlie  name 
BopLlet  being  often  used  to  express  the  dislike  as  well  at  the  sdmiiatioD.  came 
ultimately  to  have  &  predominatioK  bad  sense.  Still,  the  general  public,  in  the  uae  of 
the  word,  comprehended  Socraties,  Plato,  and  AriBtotle,  and  their  philosophical  disdplM 
and  followers,  equally  with  the  profesaioDal  teachers. 

The  great  intellectual  start  made  in  Greece  during  the  Sth  c.  b.c.,  led  to  an  advanced 
slandara  of  ceneral  instruction.  There  had  been  an  estahlished  popular  education 
long  before— including  music,  reading,  and  recitation — hut  now  there  were  found 
among  the  public  teachers  men  of  the  highest  accomplishments  that  the  age  could 
furniso,  who  taught  whatever  was  kiiown  of  astronomy,  geography,  and  physics,  as 
well  as  the  newly  started  controversial  disctualons  In  ethics  and  in  metaphysics.  These 
men  shared  with  the  other  intellectual  celehritles  the  title  of  Sophist.  But  lliere  was  one 
circumstance  in  their  case  Uiat  greatly  deepened  the  invidious  sentiment — they  taugjit 
for  pay.  This  brought  them  under  the  odium  of  two  classes:  in  the  first  place,  the 
poor,  who  could  not  afford  the  fees,  felt  themselves  in  a  new  position  of  inequality 
with  the  rich;  secondly,  the  philosophers,  properly  so  called,  who  had  not  yet  begun 
to  receive  money  from  their  disciples,  held  in  contempt  those  that  did.  Both  Socrates 
and  Plato  had  a  vehement  repugnance  to  the  idea  ot  a  money-bargain  between  master 
and  pupil;  in  their  eyes,  the  relationship  was  one  of  pure  attachment  and  devotion; 
and  they  considered  that  all  the  inrtdious  part  of  the  designation  Sophist,  and  more. 
was  richly  deserved  by  the  teachers  for  hire;  and  as  these  public  teachers,  by  the  nature 
of  their  vocation,  would  probably  be  often  shallow  and  superficial,  as  compared  with 
the  great  philosophers,  we  can  understand  the  full  definition  of  Sophist  by  Aristotle— 
"an  impostrous  pretender  to  knowledge,  a  man  who  employs  what  he  knows  to  be 
fallacy,  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  and  of  getting  money."  Willi  all  the  great  authority  of 
Aristotle,  this  charge  applied  indiscriminately  to  the  body  of  men  employed  m  training 
youth  for  active  life,  wilt  not  bear  investigation.  Enough  is  known  of  the  lives, 
characters,  and  doctrines  of  the  class  to  refute  the  accusation.    The  Etophisis  w 


, n  growing  out  of  the  circumstances,  and  supplying  a  want,  of  the  age.     The 

most  valuable  ideas  and  habits  of  any  accomplished  Athenian  were  due  to  his  education 
Dnder  some  teacher  of  the  class  Rbotor  or  Sophist,  So  far  from  the  age  of  Uie  Sophists 
being  an  age  of  corrupted  public  momlity,  Mr,  Qrote  contends  that  it  was  the  reverse. 
He  adduces  a  multitude  of  historical  facts  to  prove  that  the  morality  of  the  Athenian 
public  was  greatly  improved  at  Uie  end  ot  the  Sth  c  b,c.,  as  compu^  with  the  begin- 
ning of  that  century. 

SOFEOCUB,  the  great  master  of  Oreek  tragedy,  was  b,  at  Colonus,  a  village  about 
a  mile  from  Athens.  The  dato  of  bis  birth  is  not  exactly  known,  but  is  fixM  at  4Btt 
B.C.  Sophillus,  his  father,  a  man  of  good  birth  and  fortune,  bestowed  much  care  on  his 
son's  education ;  insomuch  that,  aided  by  bis  highly  prepossessing  appearance,  Sophocles 
was  selected  for  his  skill  in  poetry  and  music  to  lead  with  dance  and  the  lyre,  after  the 
victory  of  Sakmis,  the  chorus  of  youths  in  a  triumphal  pKan  composed  by  himself. 
In  bis  28th  year  he  is  said  to  have  exfudited  bis  first  play;  and  three  years  before,  in  9 
contest  with  rival  scenic  writers,  one  of  whom  wss  .fscnylus,  he  gained  the  first  prize. 
by  the  decision  of  the  judges  Cimon  and  bis  colleagues.  He  ha3,  by  Nicosirata.  two 
sons,  and  one  by  Theoris,  a  Sicyonian  woman.  lophon,  one  of  his  two  sons  by  Nicns- 
trata,  summoned  him  in  his  old  age  before  the  Phratores,>on  the  charge  of  incapacity  to 
manage  bis  private  affairs,  but  he  refuted  the  charge  by  reciting  to  the  court  a  beautiful 
chorus  from  his  CBdipui  in  Cdimut.  He  died  at  the  age  of  M,  full  of  yearn  and  honoris 
His  private  character  was  easy  and  contented,  but  not,  as  has  heen  hastily  assumed,  prof- 
ligate. His  turn  of  mind  was  devout,  asisevldent  throughout  his  plays;  and  be  evinced 
no  taste  for  political  or  active  life,  althou^  he  is  sud  to  have  accepted  command  in  the 
Samian  war.  He  was  a  prolific  author.  He  was  the  repated  compraer  of  as  many  s« 
130  plays,  of  which,  however,  17  have  been  deemed  sptinous.  He  gained,  according  ut 
bis  hioerapber,  the  first  tragic  prize  30  limes,  bearing  the  palm  on  several  occaaiona  from 
.i£schy]us  and  Euripides,  not  to  mention  less  well-known  competitors.  He  wrote  also 
peeans,  elegies,  and  epigrams,  of  which  we  have  but  few  remains.  He  lived  on  tenns 
of  intimacy  not  only  with  his  great  rivals,  but  with  Aristophanes  and  Herodotus.  We 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  order  in  which  his  plays,  that  have  survived,  were  written. 
The  most  plausible  arrangement  is  perhaps  liiat  of  HUler,  who  graduates  them  as  fol 
lows;  Ant^one,  Elecira.Traelania,  (Ediput  Bex,  Max.  PhQtxitlt*.  WdwvM  Coionen*. 
Sophocles  is  justly  accounted  the  moat  perfect  of  lie  Altic  tragedians.  In  his  hands 
tragedy  becomes  the  true  and  faithful  reflei  of  human  feelings,  passions,  impulses.  His 
Ideas  are  ethical,  with  a  constant  reference  to  a  divine  disposer  of  events.  "There  has 
hardly,''  says  Mniler,  "been  any  poet  whose  works  can  be  compared  with  those  of 
Sophocles  for  the  universality  and  durability  of  their  moral  significance.  Of  all  the 
poets  of  antiquity,  he  has  penetrated  most  deeply  into  the  human  heart. "  His  vereifia- 
tloD  is  remarkable  for  its  softness  and  fluency.  The  best  editions  are  those  of  WuQder 
(Qotba  and  Erfurt,  1831-46)  and  Schneidewin.  The  chief  translations  of  Sophocles  into 
English  are  those  of  Potter  (Lond.  1788),  Dale  (Lond.  1824),  and  Plumptre  (1886).  We 
may  also  mention  apec^  translatioDS  by  Prof.  Thompson  of  the  4t^,  by  Dr.  Donald' 
aor  of  the  Antigone,  and  by  Prof.  Campbell  of  the  Antigmte  sad  ElMtra. 
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BOFHOCLEfl,  ETAirsKLnnis  ApoaroLiDxe,  ix.d.,  b.  Greece,  1807;  educated  at  Ut 
Sin&l  conrent  and  at  AmlieTst  college  in  the  United  Btate*,  whither  he  emlCTated,  He 
vas  tutor  in  Greek,  for  most  of  the  tune  between  1843  and  1369  at  Harvmrd  college,  where 
from  the  year  1860,  he  was  prof,  of  andent,  modem,  and  Byzantine  Greek,  Among  his 
publicationa  are  a  Oretk  Qrammtr  (1888);  Bemaio  Grammar  (1843);  Caiaioffue  of  Qreek 
Twi»(1844):  HMmT/ of  ihs  Greek  Aiphaba{19AS);  Olottary  i^  Later  arid  Byiantiw  Greek 
(I860),  of  which  a  revlBed  edition  appeared  in  1870  aa  Or«M  Letieon  of  IM  Soman  and 
^/tant*7i4  Period*.     He  d.  1888. 

flOFIUmO  (Ital.),  the  highest  species  of  female  voice,  vhose  range  extends  from 

higher.  The  highest  note*  generallj  belong  to  the 

folsetto  register.  Sweetness  and  mellowness  are  the  characteristic  qualities  of  a  soprano 
voice,  which  is  for  the  most  part  less  full  than  an  alto,  but  lighter,  fresher,  and  mors 
expressive  of  Joyful,  lively,  and  highly  impaMloned  feelings.  A  voice  sometimes  dis- 
tlngnished  as  intermediate  between  alto  and  soprano,  Is  the  metzo-eoprano,  whose  usual 


SO'BA,  a  city  of  southern  Italy,  in  the  province  of  Caserta,  with  '81,  5411  InhaUt- 
anta.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  on  one  side  by  the  Llris  or  Qarlgllano,  which 
fa  spanned  by  two  bridges  at  the  town.    The  population  is  Industrious  and  wealthy. 

There  are  manufactories  of  woo' '-"-  "'       ° :-i--ii--  Tr_i.-i-_ 

town,  passed  into  the  posaeeaion 

BOXACTS,  a  mounttdn  In  ancient  Btniria,  In  the  tenitoij  of  Fallscl,  caHed  Monte 
di  San  Bilveatro,  and  at  present  Monte  di  Sanf  Oresie,  from  a  villnfe  situated  on  Its 
ride  noted  for  its  sour  wine.  It  is  29  m.  n.  of  Borne,  separated  from  the  Apennines  by 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  rises  abruptly  2420  ft.  above  the  adjacent  plain.  It  had 
formerly  on  its  summit  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  to  which  companies  of  worshipers 
proceeded  from  Borne  with  great  solemnity.  The  monastery  of  San  SUveetro,  which 
now  occupies  the  site  of  the  temple,  was  foonded  by  Carloman  In  146. 

BCBAU,  a  t.  of  Pnisala,  In  tbe  province  of  Brandenburg,  80  m.  s.s.e.  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Oder.  It  has  Important  bleach-fleld,  print-works,  and  color-works,  iron  foun- 
driee,  and  a  manufactory  of  porcelain.  Pop.  '96,  14,814.  Sorau  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns  In  Prussia. 

SOBB.    Bee  Skbtics. 

BSBBIT.  A  drink  or  beverage  mnch  need  In  tbe  East,  componnded  of  lemon-Juice, 
water  and  sugar,  vdth  a  flavoring  of  loee-water  or  other  ingredient  to  improve  the  taste  ; 
■ometimes  perfumed  cakes  are  dissolved  In  it  which  are  specially  prepared.  The  name 
is  also  given  by  our  confectioners  to  a  kind  of  Ice. 

SOBBOnn,  a  celebrated  academic  body  at  Paris,  which  dates  from  the  middle  of 
the  18th  c,  and  which,  down  to  the  French  revolution,  held  a  prominent  place  in  all 
church  controversies.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  founder,  Robert  de  Borbon,  n  canon 
of  Cambral,  bom  at  Sorbon,  in  the  Ardennes,  In  1201.  He  was  selected  by  Louis  IX. 
as  his  chaplain  and  confessor.  At  thla  time  the  university  of  Paris  was  at  the  very 
height  of  Its  celebrity,  and  Bobert  de  Borbon  resolved  on  opening  in  it  an  institution  in 
which  a  society  of  secular  priests,  being  provided  with  ell  the  necessaries  for  their  own 


maintenance,  should  devote  themselves  n^tuitously  to  the  teaching  of  theology.   It  « 
established  with  the  sanction  of  King  (afterward  8t.)Louts  in  1S52,  originally  for  the  n 


ception  of  16  scholars,  four  reapectively  from  the  Gaulish,  Norman,  Picard,  and  English 
nations,  to  which  tbe  German  was  subsequently  added.  Robert  was  himself  the  first 
bead;  and  in  1270  drew  up  Its  constitution,  which  remained  in  force  without  any  sub- 
stantial alteration  till  the  French  revolution.  It  was  not  confined  to  the  original  poor 
scholars,  but  extended  to  the  bachelors  and  doctors  aggregated  to  the  bodv  of  tbe  Sor- ' 
bonne.  All  these  were  of  necessity  graduates  of  the  faculty  of  theology  of  tne  university 
of  Paris,  but  they  were  only  admitted  to  membership  of  the  Borboone  by  the  votes  of 
that  body,  which  formed  one  of  the  four  constituent  parts  of  the  th^ogical  facultr, 
and  after  a  public  disputation,  technically  called  the  "  Borbonica,"  or  "  Bobertina,"  in 
which  tbe  disputant  was  required  to  sustain  against  all  antagonists,  from  tbe  hour  of 
five  in  the  morning  to  that  of  seven  in  the  afternoon,  theses  or  propodttons  selected  from 
Uie  whole  range  of  theological  science.  Tbeflrstdisputant  was  a  Franciscan  friar  named 
Hayron,  a  scholar  of  John  Duns  Sootus;  but  he  was  followed  by  many  of  the  greatest 
names  in  mediaeval  and  post-reformation  history.  These  "Borbonne  acts"  form  Tn  some 
respects  one  of  the  most  characteristic  chapters  in  medifeval  literary  history.  The  dis- 
putants in  some  cases  exceeded  60  In  number.  The  foundation  of  Robert  de  Borbon  was 
approved  in  1268  by  Clement  lY. ;  but  the  name  of  Borbonne  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  appropriated  to  it  till  the  14th  century.  Robert  de  Sorbon  also  established  anoUier 
preparatory  college  for  the  study  of  the  humanities  and  philosophy,  which  was  called  the 
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college  of  Colvj,  or  the  liltle  Sorbonoe.    In  the  15th  c.  the  SorbODoe,  as  beine  in  great 
meaeure  identifled  with  the  theological  facultj   of  the  Paris  university,  hol£   aa  im- 

Eirtant  place  In  the  history  of  theological  cenlroverBy,  and  in  all  the  contests  which  fol- 
ved  the  refonnatioD  ia  France;  there  bein^  few  of  the  great  names  of  the  Gallican 
church  which  are  do!  included  in  its  academic  roll.  Among  the  miuiificeat  woriu  of 
the  great  cardinal  Richelieu,  who  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  what  mav  be  de- 
■cribed  as  a  complete  reconalruction  of  the  buildings.  The  new  Sorbonne  comprised.in 
addition  to  the  public  academical  hall,  lodgings  for  the  36  doctor^  which  were  assigned 
lo  the  doctors  succeaaively  in  yjo  order  of  semority.  The  head  of  the  Sorbonne  inatitute 
was  called  provisor,  and  was  elected  by  the  members  together  with  the  archdeacon  of 
Paris,  the  four  deans  of  faculty,  and  some  other  dignitaries  of  the  uuiverBity.  Besides 
the  resident  membe.':;  of  the  Sorbonne.  there  were  dso  external  associates,  called  "  Sod- 
Hoapitalitatis, "  who  had  no  share  in  the  governmental  acts  of  the  institution.  The  Soti 
boose  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  its  pfivileges  and  ita  revenues  down  to  the  revolu- 
tion, when  it  shared  in  the  common  ruin  of  all  the  eHxleaiaatjcal  establishments  of 
France.  At  the  re-orgaoizalion  of  the  university  by  Napoleon  in  1808,  the  Sorbonne 
was  re-established  as  the  theological  faculty  of  that  body;  but  it  failed  to  recover  its  old 
prestige  even  with  the  clerical  body.  One  of  the  conditions  of  memherBhip  was  an  oath 
to  maintain  the  celebrated  four  "  Gailican  propositiona"  Bee  Gaij,ican  Chubch.  This 
condition  deterred  many;  and  although  it  was  revoked  by  the  proposed  concordat  of 
1817,  yet  on  the  failure  of  this  concordat,  it  still  continued  in  force  down  U  " 


lution  of  1830.  In  the  more  recent  organixation  of  the  imiveraity  of  France,  the  Sor- 
bonne has  resumed  its  place  as  the  represculAtivc  of  the  faculty  of  theology,  with  seven 
professors  and  a  dean  of  faculty.  The  piofessotships  are  of  dogmatic  tlieology,  motal 
theology,  sacred  scriptures,  canon  lai.s,  church  history,  Hebrew,  and  sacr^  cloquenee. 
These  professors,  however,  are  named  by  the  minister  of  public  instruction;  and  the 
abeence  of  control  on  the  part  of  the  bishops  over  tlicir  appointment  and  their  teaching 
has  led  to  the  general  withdrawal  of  clerical  students  from  the  schools.  Nevertheless, 
the  Sorbonne  still  possesses  at  least  the  permissive  sanction  of  the  church.  But  lb« 
Sorbonne  is  now  further  the  seat  of  two  Other  faculties  of  the  Academic  dc  Paris  (i.e.. 
Univ.  of  Paris,  see  UNiVHRairv),  those  of  Idlers  and  scleucee ;  there  being  13  chairs  in 
the  former  faculty,  and  7  in  the  latter. 

XT.    Ad  analysis  of  sorcery  n 

>e,  with  the  earliest  conscioosn 
to  ttie  knowledge  of  himself,  as  a  part  of  creation,  and  felt  £]s  power,  his  first  desire 
was  to  Interfere  with  the  workings  of  nature  for  his  own  wishes  and  needs.  Thus  Uie 
aoiuery  of  the  lower  races  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  developed  among  them,  and  the 
evidence  of  its  remote  antiquity  lies  In  its  presence  among  all  races.  The  life  of 
sorcery  is  the  belief  in  the  working  of  spirits  or  souls  of  the  dead,  and  this  faith  is  the 
substratum  of.  the  philosophy  of  religion  from  that  of  the  lowest  savages  (see  AsiMieM), 
up  to  that  of  civilized  men.  In  the  nrst  stages  of  civilisation  the  distinction  between 
religion  and  sorcery  hardly  appears,  the  functions  of  priest  and  sorcerer  being  so 
blended  as  to  be  practically  the  same.  The  native  Australian  of  the  present  day. 
scarcely  believes  a  man  can  die,  even  a  natural  death,  unless  by  being  bewitched,  and 
diseaaea  are  induced  by  the  sorcerer  only  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  profit  from 
them  ;  hence,  as  their  b^ief  Uesin  the  fact  that  spiritual  beings  affect  or  control  tbe  events 
of  this  world,  and  man's  life  here  or  hereafter.  Uits  belief  naturally  leads  to  active  rever- 
ence and  propitiation.  Storm  and  thunder  come  through  the  Influence  of  the  sorcerer; 
shooting  stars  and  comets  are  to  the  natives  omens  of  disaster  ;  Ihe  ^reat  hawk's  cry  Is 
the  ni^t  portends  the  death  of  a  child,  whose  soul  the  bird  is  carrying  off ;  but  when  a 
man's  finger-joints  crack,  he  stretches  out  his  arm,  for  in  that  direction  some  one  is 
doing  blm  a  kindness.     The  sorcerer  can  bewitch  him  t<    ~  ~ 

leg-bone  of  a  kangaroo,  or  he  can  steal  away  his  kidney  fat  ii 

or  he  con  get  a  lock  of  his  hair  and  roast  it  with  fat  over  the  fire,  until  its  former  owner 
pines  away  too.  It  is  believed  that  pre-hlstoric  men  were  addicted  to  magic,  as  in  the 
Swiss  lake-dwellings  Implements  of  baked  earth  have  been  found  supposed  to  be 
amulets  and  relating  to  Moon-worship.  The  absence  of  all  bones  of  hares  in  tbe 
kitchen  refuse  la  generally  supposed  to  be  owing  to  a  superstitious  avoidance  of  that 
snimal'a  Qesh.  Thus  sorcery  may  be  reckoned  as  among  tbe  earliest  efforts  of  human 
thought,  and  It  is  found  equally  disseminated  throughout  the  Padfie  islands.  South 
America,  among  the  Indians  of  North  America,  Africa,  and  Madagascar. 

When  tiie  Africans  came  in  contact  with  the  Aratts,  who  had  a  higher  civilization, 
but  still  retained  their  magic,  they  borrowed  from  them.  As  an  instance,  the  Africans 
have  appropriated  the  Arab's  system  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days  of  birth,  which,  with 
their  native  ferocity  has  caused  the  death  of  thousands  of  children  whom  they  believed 
to  have  been  bom  in  an  evil  hour.  The  sorcery  of  Egypt  and  Assyria,  although  more 
cultured,  and  worked  into  more  elaborate  system  and  ritual,  scarcely  differed  in 
principle  from  that  of  the  most  barbaric  ages  in  die  remotest  times.  Their  formulas, 
man?  of  them  still  remaining,  were  mostly  of  religious  Magic  (q. v.)— that  is.  they 
invoked  the  aid  of  deities  ;  but  these  were  cTidently  evolved  from  still  earlier,  asfsshown 
in  instances  where  they  have  relied  upon  olil  or  foreign  words  for  their  power  over  their 
gods.  These  fonnubts  had,  and  still  have  great  influence  over  the  minds  of  the 
superstitious  rustics,  and  their  appearance  in  medicine  then,  and  for  ages  afterwards,  b 
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evidence  of  the  visdom  of  the  physician  In  not  discarding  the  use  of  the  BQpematural 
charm.  The  Egyptian  caieiitlar  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days,  made  from  an  BBtroloKfcat 
point  of  view,  ia  still  in  use  in  the  modem  Bgrptiau  ^manac ;  for  Instance,  a  child  bom 
on  the  flfth  of  the  month  Paopi,  will  be  killed  by  a  bull.  The  vorld  of  [heBubjloaians 
waa  peopled  with  hosla  of  nature-Bplrils  and  demons,  and  they  had  set  formulas  for 
piopitistioD  and  expulsion.  In  the  rites  of  the  priests  this  kind  of  supernatunl  power 
vas  exercised  by  means  of  sacred  tezla  either  chanted  or  tied  on  as  phylacteries.  A 
remarkable  pasaage  occurs  in  Szekiel  XXI.  96,  in  which  three  methods  of  divination 
are  mentioned  as  '.^sed  by  the  kine  of  Babylon  as  he  atood  at  the  head  of  two  ways  ; 
"  He  shuffled  arrowa,  he  consulted  teraphim,  he  looked  in  the  Uver."  The  five  planet* 
■which  they  called  "  interpreters,"  they  consulted  to  foretell  the  wind,  or  rain,  or  heat, 
comets,  ecltpaes  of  the  sun  or  moon,  atmospheric  changes,  benefldal  or  otherwise  to 
nations,  kings,  or  common  men.  The  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac  originated  with  the 
Babylonians,  also  the  aaaodation  of  the  flied  Stan  with  the  planets  and  the  gods  in  a 
system  which  the  later  nations  of  Europe  and  Asia  hare  followed  with  auperstltious 
Teneration.  Thus  what  may  he  called  the  higher  branches  of  sorcery  or  magic 
descended  to  us  from  Egypt  and  Babylon,  and  although  the  beliefs  and  ceremonies  of 
ancient  Eastern  nations,  such  as  Asia  Minor  and  India,  would  be  interesting  in  this 
connection,  yet  sorcery  has  come  to  ua  more  directly  from  the  West,  and  we  follow 
that  line. 

The  early  Qreeka  and  Bomans  relied  upon  oracle  gods  or  goddeaaes,  for  their 
Influence  in  Magic,  and  erected  temples  Bpecially  for  them  ;  and  In  their  rites  aid 
ceremonies  may  be  traced  much  of  the  rude  old  sorcery  Inherited  from  their  barbaric 
ancestors.  There  was  a  famous  oracle  of  thla  kind  near  the  river  Acheron  In  Thea^tia 
where  departing  eoula  croaaed  on  their  way  to  Hades  ;  and  the  shrine  of  Apollo  at  Delhi 
was  renowned  throughout  the  world  for  the  wisdom  of  the  prophecies  which  issued 
from  it  They  woraldped  the  Moon,  under  the  name  of  Hecale,  as  the  controller  of 
night  phantoms,  and  called  upon  her  to  shine  clear  while  they  performed  their  magic 
rituals  of  love  and  hate,  scattering  their  lovers'  bones  with  the  barley  they  gave  to  Uio 
winds  and  melting  him  to  love  by  molted  wax.  They  also  had  their  bellelln  Dewltching 
and  the  evil-eye  (q.v.),  which  bad  Influences  they  averted  by  epittiDg,  symbolic  gestures, 
and  the  use  of  charms  and  amulets.  In  Borne  much  of  the  magic  was  only  Greek 
sorcery  in  a  Latin  guise.  Cicero,  himself  an  augur,  rives  ua  In  hia  elaborate  work  On 
Divination  very  many  omens  and  magical  formulas  adopted  from  the  Etruscans. 
Probably  in  no  other  country  of  advanced  cirlllzadon  was  the  same  amount  of 
attention  given  to  the  utterances  of  oracles,  in  high  official  drcles,  as  In  old  Rome. 
mgns  of  magic  sanction  were  demanded  before  every  public  act,  and  divination  was  a 
religious  system  of  consulting  the  gods.  Egyptian  and  Babylon!^  sorcerers  thronged 
the  temples  at  Rome,  where  their  jniglc  oris  were  well  received.  The  I^thagorean 
philosophy,  although  more  scientific  in  Its  nature,  atlll  favored  the  growth  of  magic  hj 
mystical  speculattoos,  particularly  on  numbefs.  This  delusive  science  had  long  been 
in  naein  Babylon,  where  the  planetarywaen  and  theEodlacaIf«>«JM  were  duly  recognized, 
and  good  deities  wera  indicated  by  whole  numbers  and  evil  demons  by  fractions.  The 
Pythagoreans  added  the  active  one  and  the  passive  ftoo,  the  sacred  four  of  space, 
proceeding  from  the  tme,  the  leven  of  intelligence,  the  eig/U  of  love,  and  the  ten  or  the 
universe.  The  doctrine  of  Neo-Platonism  (q,v.),  introduced  by  Plato  (q.v,),  soon 
followed,  and  its  devotees,  instead  of  simply  speculating  upon  the  demoniac  powers  of 
the  universe,  aspired  to  eatablish  personal  relations  with  them  and  Influence  them  la 
accordance  with  their  own  wishes.  The  systems  of  theurgtc  magic,  in  which  sacrifices, 
diagraniB.  Invocations,  talismans,  were  used  with  rule  and  mptbod,  as  thoueh  they  were 
really  eOective,  became  more  fascinating  than  ever.  Many  of  these  delusions  have 
perished  or  become  uninteliigible,  but  the  "survivals"  prove  the  strong  hold  thev  had 
upon  the  minds  of  men.     After  the  captivity  of  the  Jews,  the  theurgy  whicn  f-- 


handed  down  into  the  Middle  Agea  partook  strongly  of  Jewlah  apeculation.  By  tbem 
angels  and  demons  were  freely  Introduced;  Qabriel  and  Raphael,  Beeliebub,  and 
Ashmodai,  who  was  undoubtedly  the  great  evil  demon  .£shina-dssva  of  the  Peidan 


religion.  The  Jewish  magician  relied  upon  the  power  of  divine  Hebrew  names,  auch 
as  iA«n  Aammephoraeh,  or  the  name  en  Jehovah  in  Its  true '  pronunciation,  which 
Solomon  and  other  wonder-workera  used  with  marvelous  eSecL  He  drew  powei'ful 
,«pellsfrom  the  Cabbala  (q.v.)  of  the  later  Jews,  but  In  his  Intercourse  with  spirits  be 
used  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  admired  oonfudon.  One  of  the  most  curious  relics  of  the 
days  of  sorcery  Is  the  pentagram,  which  was  an  eaaential  feature  in  the  magic  circle,  to 
-which  alluaion  Is  made  in  a  scene  in  Faust  by  Goethe  (q.v.).  This  symbol  came  from 
the  Pythagoreans.  It  la  a  geometrical  figure  for  the  construction  of  the  regular 
pentagon  (Euclid  IV.  prop,  if),  now  familiar  to  every  student,  but  which  to  the  suiool 
of  Pythagoras  was  so  great  a  novelty  that  it  was  used  as  a  sign  of  fellowship,  and 
It  afterwuda  became  a  magical  symbol,  stUl  to  be  seen  In  use  In  every  oonntry  from 
Ireland  to  China. 

The  magic  of  the  Moslem  world  was  In  part  adopted  froic  Jewish  angdologv  and 
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fumlgatlona,  Incantatiou,  boroecopes,  etc.  The  undent  Hindu  m&gic  vu  mostly 
ruligioua,  turning  oq  Ihe  aclioiu  of  deinons  in  causiDg  diseaaes  by  posaeseion  (q.T.)  Mid 
their  eiorcism  tq.'.)-  A,  knowledge  of  the  early  Aryan  (q.v.)  rites'  sometimes  thto«» 
gr&A  light  on  European  practices  derived  from  the  same  stock.  Thus  the  magical 
prBCtice  of  going  round  "with  the  sun"  well  known  as  deitil  In  Highland  Scottish 
superstition,  and  remembered  in  England  in  the  rule  of  passing  the  decanter  "  through 
the  buttonhole,"  appears  to  be  a  rite  of  Aryan  sun-wonhip  handed  down  from  remole 
Hntiquity,  for  (under  the  name  of  pradoxtTui)  it  seema  to  form  part  of  the  Hinda 
~iamage  ceremony,  passed  along  from  Vedic  times.     Among  the  Mongols,  the  sorcerer 


priests  are  very  remarkable  types  of  their  ancient  clan.     Thev  have  a,  peculiai 

■•-  •  '  ■•■  '      '    :_  whose  signs  ape,  ht 

,  ...  _ , emale,  bo  Uuit  a  certain  mr 

may  be  called  that  of  tbe  "  female  Are  dog,"  and  it  recalls  the  Egyptian  zodiac    The 


of  reckoning  days,  months,  and  years  by  a  zodiac-c^endar,  whose  signs  ape,  horu.  dej, 
•e  combined  in  series  with  tbe  elements,  male  and  female,  bo  Uuit  a  c    '  ' 


m^c  of  China  is  remarkable  for  its  various  elaborate  modes  of  divination. 
in  vogue  at  present  may  be  obtained  from  mediums  possessed  by  spirits  vho  either 
speak  or  write  with  the  "  descending  pencil,"  as  has  been  done  lately  by  spiritualists  in 
America  and  Europe.  Or  they  divme  by  sacred  lots,  "  eight  diagrams,"  or  "  wind  and 
magic."  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  sorcery  was  allow^  to  flourish  without  persecu- 
tion 1  but  the  opposition  did  not  Infer  any  skeptical  doubts  as  1o  its  reality.  Hagic  was 
none  the  less  true  to  them  for  being  liatea  and  persecuted  ;  it  was  only  that  the  prophet 
was  false,  not  that  magic  was  unreal,  Uiat  one  pBrtieular  sorcerer  was  pretending 
to  supernatural  power  he  did  not  possess.  Tbe  Levidcal  law  prohibited  sorcery  und^ 
penalty  of  death  (Levit.  XX.  27.}.  Among  the  earlv  ChristianB  sorcery  was  recognized 
as  miracle,  but  against  the  law,  and  magic  acts,  sucn  as  turning  men  Into  beasts,  caHing 
up  familiar  spirits,  ntiiing  storms,  etc.,  were  not  alluded  to  in  an  unbelieving  spirit,  but 
vntb  condemnation. 

As  Cbriatianlty  gmdually  swept  over  Europe,  tbe  same  antagonism  continued,  tbe 
cburcb  endeavoring  with  some  success  to  subdue  tbe  old  traditional  religions,  and  tbe 
"survivals"  of  superstition.  In  this  way  gradually  arose  the  legal  persecution  of 
witches,  which  was  continued  with  so  muc^  zeal  through  the  Uiddle  Ages  under  boih 
Catholic  and  Protestant  churches.  It  is  wonderful  hon  the  faitb  of  even  the  edncsled 
classes  in  the  reality  of  magic  remained  unbroken  for  centuries,  and  bow  its  mOFS 
respectable  branches,  such  aa  astrology  and  alchemy  were  I^ely  followed  ;  but  we  And 
included  in  their  scope  much  of  the  science  of  the  period.  When  the  question,  whetba 
the  supposed  ^ects  of  magic  really  took  place  or  not,  was  raised,  during  the  Bixteentk 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  Bnal  tall  of  magic  began.  In  our  day  the  science  of 
sorcery  is  dying  out,  although  astrology  still  has  its  votaries,  and  the  "spiritual  com- 
munications" through  mediums  and  "  spirit  writings"  might  still  be  classed  under  tbs 
head  of  necromancy.  The  kind  of  sorcery  most  twpular  to-day  In  Europe  is  known 
as  folk-lore  (q.v.),  and  It  is  full  of  precepts  for  bewitching  and  averting  witcbcralt  ssd 
divining  omens.  Although  modem  thoi^ght  would  reject  entirely  the  idea  of  magic 
and  sorcery,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  connection  between  religion  and  sorceiy 
has  always  been  of  tbe  closest  nature,  and  from  tbe  pursuit  of  magic  arts  has  come  sonK 
of  the  most  valuable  revelations  of  science.  Many  of  the  delusions  of  magic  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  strong  connection  between  tlie  thought  and  the  wish  coocernin)^  sn 
object,  and,  by  conatanlly  thinking  evil  about  things,  it  is  one  of  tbe  chief  practices 
of  the  sorcerer  to  try  to  make  them  happen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  subject  of  tliis 
influence  knowine  that  he  has  been  bewitched,  suffers  in  reality  from  fear,  sometimes 
even  dying  from  it.  Thus  the  strong  belief  in  this  mysterious  power  furnishes  the 
basis  of  much  of  the  so-called  witchcraft  among  savages,  and  it  is  to  the  Interest  of  tbf 
sorcerer  to  eitend  this  influence  and  strengthen  it  in  every  way.  In  many  pans 
of  England  and  Scotland,  country  folk  may  yet  be  found  who  believe  some  neighbor 
has  tbe  power  to  "  overlook"  an  animal  or  child  for  evil,  and  revenge  may  be  taken 
upon  tliat  neighbor  under  the  idea  that  he  is  a  sorcerer.  As  late  as  1618,  two  women 
were  executed  in  Lincoln,  England,  for  burying  the  glove  of  Lord  Henry  Rosse,  so 
that,  "as  that  glove  did  rot  and  waste,  BO  dicf  the  liver  of  tbe  said  lord  rot  and  wasle." 
So  many  of  these  aphorisms  are  found  in  folk-lore,  which  is  treated  elsewhere,  that  it  is 
not  neceasary  to  repeat  them,  as  they  only  serve  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  analogy 
between  thought  and  object.  In  astrology  this  connection  is  still  stronger,  as  good^  or 
bad  luck  often  depends  upon  whether  a  star  is  above  or  below  the  horizon  at  &e  time 
of  a  man's  birth,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  determine  whether  a  person  is  just  or 
unjust.  Analogy  always  precedes  scientific  results.  Amidst  all  its  delusions  and 
mischiefs,  magic  has  been  a  source  of  real  knowledge,  for  as  eiperience  corrected  its 
errors  and  formulated  Its  theories  by  the  more  exact  ones  of  science,  much  of  whst  wm 
regarded  as  magic  passed  into  Ihe  domain  of  science.  Tbe  delusions  were  left  behind 
in  the  mystery  of  occultation.  still  subject  to  further  operations  in  that  direction. 
Astronomy  grew  up  in  Babylon,  not  tlirough  the  quest  of  mechanical  Inws  of  the 
universe,  but  through  observation  of  the  heavens  to  gain  a  fore-knowledge  of  war  and 
harvest ;  and  Kepler  himself  was  led  to  his  discoveries  in  physical  astronomy  through 
mystic  magical  speculations.  In  alchemy  we  may  trace  the  early  history  of  chemistiy, 
which  only  appeared  in  modern  times  free  from  its  magical  environments.  Tbe  con- 
nection of  tbe  metals  with  astrology,  which  was  one  of  its  fundamental  ideas.  «et 
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metal  having  its  planet,  may  atlll  be  observed  in  the  n&me  of  the  metal  "  Herctuy,"  and 
that  of  "lunar  caustic  "  for  nitrate  of  silver.     Se«  SiTPERSTrriONB. 


Z'CIDJB,  a  famil;  of  laammalla,  of  the  order  eamarxn,  and  section  ii 

Cuvier.  They  are  generally  small  animals,  covered  with  loft  hair;  un[lerwl)Ich,on  eacb 
flank,  ts  a  band  of  stiff  closely-set  bristles,  and  among  them  glands  which  eiude  a  peca- 
llar  odorous  fluid.  Tbe  legs  are  short,  and  the  feet  are  flve-toed,  and  generally  formed 
for  burrowing.  Some  species  are  aquatic,  and  their  feet  webbod.  The  sorccldie  are  all 
plantigrade.  Most  of  them  are  nocturnal  animals.  They  generally  feed  on  Insects  and 
worms.     A  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  family  is  tbe  elongated  muzzle. 

aOBEL',  clt;  and  co.  seat  of  Richelieu  co.,  Quebec,  Canada;  on  Richelieu  dyer  at  its 
moutb  In  lake  St.  Peter,  and  on  the  Montreal  and  Sorel  rallroaid ;  4C  m.  n.e.  of  Montreal, 
It  Is  on  the  site  of  a  fort  buUt  in  1605;  was  for  many  yean  the  sommer  residence  of  the 
governors  of  Canada;  and  baa  large  ahip-buUding  and  manufacturing  Intereita.  Fop. 
^91,  6669. 

SraeEUH  {see  Bubba).  It  has  the  same  climatic  limits  as  Indian  com,  though 
within  these  limits  not  always  producing  sugar.  Early  spring,  warm  summer,  and  late 
fall,  are  tbe  essential  climatic  conditions.  Its  shortest  period  of  growth  and  ripening 
Is  100  days.  It  undergoes  chanse  soon  after  being  cut,  and  if  there  be  much  variation 
In  temperature,  fermentation  begins.  The  cane  contains  from  9  to  12  per  cent,  of 
sucrose,  and  about  one-third  as  much  other  sugars,  which  not  only  do  not  crystallise, 
but  prevent  about  an  equal  weight  of  the  sucrose  from  cryBtalUzliig,  so  that,  allowing 
for  tnls  loss,  not  more  than  2.37  per  cent,  of  dry  sugar  Is  obtained,  or  about  46.4  lbs. 
per  to:?.  The  milling  does  not  extract  all  the  sugar,  some  25  or  80  per  cent,  being  left 
in  the  vagasse.  The  diffusion  method  has  been  used,  and  by  it  nearly  all  of  this  residue 
\a  saved ;  but,  on  a  small  scale,  the  process  is  much  more  expensive  than  milling.     The 

iulce  is  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  weight  of  the  cane,  and  SS  per  cent,  of  it  can  be  gotten 
ly  diffusion.  S.  contains  two-tblrds  as  much  sucrose  as  the  tropical  susar-cane,  and 
attempts  have  been  made  to  remove  tbe  sugars  preventing  the  sucrose  from  crystal- 
llilng;  lime  and  sulphuroos  acids  are  the  agents  employed,  but  they  do  not  remedy  the 
difflculty.    See  Sdoaji. 

HBJCA,  Aqnxs,  (Aokeb  Hrro  vow  Mihotto),  German  actress,  bom  In  Breslan, 
Hay  17, 1866.  She  appeared  fint  In  children's  roles,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  at  the  iSituii- 
lAeattr  In  Breslan.  From  1680  to  1882  she  played  successively  In  Oorlitx,  Posen,  and 
Weimar,  when  she  was  engaged  by  the  management  of  tlie  DnUiJis  Tlualer  at  Berlin, 
where  she  has  remained  ever  since  with  the  exception  of  tbe  years  1890-02,  during  which 
alie  was  connected  with  the  Berliner  Thtattr.  During  the  season  of  1806-T  Sorma  visited 
the  United  States,  where  she  made  a  great  success  in  Hauptman's  Vertimkau  Qlocke,  and 
M  Nora  In  Ibsen's  DolPa  Houm. 

BOBOCA'BA,  a  t.  of  Brazil,  in  tlie  province  of  Sio  Paulo,  on  the  Sorocaba  river;  60  ra. 
w.  of  SSo  Paulo.  Important  aiuiaal  fairs  are  held,  chiefly  for  sale  of  horses  and  mules. 
Pop.  eat  12,000. 

SOBOm^  a  women's  dub  In  ITew  York  ;  organized  March,  1868,  occasioned  by  the 
refusal  to  women  of  equal  privUeges  with  men  at  the  Dickens  dinner— Hra.  Jennie  C. 
Croly  leading  fa  the  movement.  It  Is  divided  into  nine  working  committees :  ait, 
science,  music,  literature,  higher  education,  philanthropy,  the  drama,  house  and  home, 
ami  working  women.  Its  meetineB  are  held  at  Delmonico'a  on  the  flrst  and  third  Mon. 
days  in  each  month  ;  at  the  first,  friends  of  members  are  entertained  by  social  eiercises, 
in  charge  of  two  of  the  committees ;  at  the  second,  for  membera  only,  facts  relating  to 
the  advancement  of  women  and  otber  topic*  are  discussed. 

tOSXXL,  Rumex,  a  eenue  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ptitygtmea,  rery  closely  allied 
to  polt/gonum  (q.v.)  and /o^op^rutn  (see  Buckwhk&t).  but  having  the  perianth  divided 
Into  six  segments,  the  three  Inner  of  which  enlarge  and  cover  the  aehenium.  The  genus 
is  very  naturally  divided  into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  is  already  noticed  in  the 
article  Dock.  The  name  sorrel  belongs  only  to  the  second,  characterized  by  dioecious 
flowers,  and  acidity  of  stems  and  leaves,  Cokkon  Soshel  (if.  acetosa)  is  a  perennial 
found  in  meadows  and  pastures  throughout  the  whole  of  Europe,  and  is  vorj  plenliful 
in  Britain.  Its  stem  is  from  a  foot  to  two  feet  high;  its  leaves  arrow -sliRped.  It  la  an 
agreeable  salad,  and  is  used  in  soups  and  sauces,  and  as  an  addition  to  dishes  of  greens. 
It  is  therefore  sometimes  cultivated  in  gardens. — French  SorriiIL,  or  Romak  Sorrel 

tR.  teulatua),  a  native  of  France  and  Italy,  has  broader  and  blunter  leaves,  and  la  more 
requently  cultivated  than  common  sorrel,  being  considered  of  finer  flavor.  Shebp's 
80BHEL  (B.  aetlotdia)  Is  a  very  similar  plant,  hut  of  much  smaller  size,  and  its  roots  run 
very  much  under-ground,  so  Uial  it  is  a  very  troublesome  weed  in  gardens  and  fields  of 
poor  dry  soil,  in  which  It  is  veir  common  in  all  parts  of  Brilain,— ^or  Wood  80BBBL, 
see  OxALiDEX.    For  tbe  Red  ^rhbl  of  the  West  Indies,  see  Uibibcus. 

gOSXEI  TKEB,  Lt/onia  arborea,  formerly  Andromeda  arborea,  a  tree  of  the  natural 
order  eritvx,  remarkable  In  that  portion  of  tbe  order  to  which  it  belongs  for  Its  magnitude. 
its  near  allies  beiuK  generally  small  shrubs.  It  grows  chiefly  on  the  Alleuhany  moun- 
tains, from  Vlivinia  to  Qeorgia,  and  attains  a  beleht  of  00  ft.,  with  a  trunk  13  to  15  in 
In  diameter.  The  wood  is  of  little  or  no  use.  The  leaves  are  acid,  and  are  sometimes 
used  for  dyeing  wool  black. 
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SOBBEBTO  (Lat.  SurrmUum,  Or.  Syrentum),  &  murltime  t.  In  the  s.  of  Ital;,  province 
of  Naples,  la  situated  on  Che  s.e.  side  of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples,  on  the  promonlaiy 
which  separates  the  latter  from  the  gulf  of  Salerno,  about  7  m,  s.w.  of  Ca«tellimare. 
Pop.  (commune)  '81,  7809.  It  ia  an  archieplBCOiAl  see,  and  pOBSeases  a  cathedral.  The 
manufacture  of  a!lk  la  extensively  carried  on.  There  are  Btlll  considerable  remalnt  of 
the  walla  which  were  erected  in  the  middle  iLges,  and  on  the  landward  side  it  is  sar- 
rounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ravine,  the  side  towaro  the  sea  tieiiig  protected  by  precipi- 
tous rocks.  On  the  n.w.  of  the  town  is  a  considerable  plain  or  table-land,  called  Piano 
di  Sorrento,  about  1000  ft.  above  the  sea  level,  surrounded  and  protected  from  the  cold  e. 
winds  by  a  range  of  hills ;  it  la  intersected  by  numerous  gorges  and  ravines,  siadded  with 
villas  and  tarm-bousea,  and  covered  with  orange  groves  and  vineyards;  all  which  com- 
bined render  the  vicinity  of  the  city  in  a  high  degree  picturesque.  It  is  celebrated  for 
the  mildness,  dryness,  and  general  salubrity  of  its  climate,  on  which  account  it  has  been 
much  resorted  to  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  by  invalids  and  convalescents. 
Among  the  Komans  Che  wine  of  Sorrento  was  held  in  high  reputation ;  it  had  to  be  kept 
about  -25  years  before  it  arrived  at  maturity.  S.  was  probably  originaJly  a  Grecian  colony. 
Of  the  Roman  city  nothing  remains  except  some  subterranean  cistema,  and  a  few  frai;- 
menta  and  substructures  dignified  with  pretentious  names.  Ta««o  was  a  native  of 
Sorrento. 

BOBTEfl  BIB'UCJB,  MBTEI  TIXeniAVX,  etc.— Amon^  the  ancients,  a  favorite  kind 
of  divination  was  that  known  as  stie/u/mant}/,  or  divination  by  lines  of  poetry.  The 
method  pursued  was  to  select  a  number  of  verses  from  a  poet,  mix  them  together  in  an 
um,  draw  one  out  at  random,  and  from  its  contents  to  infer  good  or  eviL  As  Virgil 
■was  the  most  popular  and  ndmired  of  all  the  Latin  poets,  his  writings,  and  especially  the 
jtneia,  became  the  favorite  book  for  this  purpose,  and  It  was  undoubtedly  this  pmctico 
that  laid  the  basis  of  the  great  reputation  as  a  magician  Tirgil  enjoyed  dun ng  the  middle 
ages.  The  Sibylline  orades  were  also  much  used  for  the  same  purpoee.  The  praciice 
did  not  cense  with  the  introduction  of  Christianity;  but  instead  of  Yirgil,  or,  to  Fpc^k 
more  correctly,  alongside  of  Virgil,  the  Bible  was  employed  to  ascertain  the  future.    !n 

C;e,  however,  of  throwing  lines  into  a  "heathen"  um,  it  was  customary  to  open  ilie 
k,  as  it  were  accidentally,  or  to  stick  a  pin  between  the  leaves  at  hazard,  and  then 
open  the  book — the  passage  first  catchioK  the  eye  being  regarded  as  preKuant  wiih 
prophecy  as  to  your  future  welfare.  Such  lota  drawn  from  Scripture  wero  called,  in  ttio 
mfiMle  ageB,Borle*  BSAira,  just  as  those  drawn  from  Virgil  were  called  Borttt  Vvrgdiana.. 
The  custom  of  using  (or  abusing)  Che  Bible  In  this  grossly  Bux>erBtitious  way  still  lingerj 
in  England,  BcoUand,  and  other  countries,  hut  It  Is  now  mote  &  frolic  of  children  iW 
toght  else.    The  poet  Haflz  is  still  so  used  in  Persia. 

BOB'TIZ,  an  outrush  of  a  beleaguered  garrison,  equlralent  to  8AIA.T  (see  Saut 
poht). 

SOBTILEeE.  This  superstition  of  casting  lots  !•  one  of  the  oldest  known,  as  It  !s  im- 
possible to  determine  its  age.  In  ancient  literature  we  have  the  heroes  of  Homer  pray- 
ing to  the  gods  and  casting  lots  in  Agamemnon's  leather  cap  ;  and  there  are  maaymote 
recent  instances  in  which  the  fate  of  thousands  has  depended  upon  the  number  of  spots 
upon  a  die,  or  the  fall  of  a  few  knuckle  bones.  There  were  many  varieties  of  sortilege. 
The  Thrlcen  lots  named  from  the  Thris,  who  nursed  Apollo,  foretold  by  counters  placed 
In  an  um,  and  the  first  drawn  gave  the  answer.  In  the  Viales,  the  bearer  went  for  s 
walk,  bearing  the  lota,  and  asked  the  first  boy  he  met  to  draw  for  him.  The  Pren»- 
tlne  recalls  the  parlor  spelling  of  to-day,  In  which  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  wi;re 
shaken  out  on  to  the  floor,  and  the  words  made  gave  the  omen.  Among  the  Ho- 
bammedans  a  table  with  a  hundred  squares  was  used,  on  to  witich,  after  prayer,  th« 
inquirer,  with  his  face  averted,  put  his  finger.  The  letter  he  loudied  t^egsn  his  sen- 
tence, and  every  fifth  letter  from  it  was  taken  up  to  make  the  words.  Then,  of  course, 
there  were  the  Sorte*  VirgUiarui  (.supra),  in  which  the  book  was  opened  at  a  ventarc.  and 
the  verse  touched  taken  as  the  answer  In  the  times  of  difficulty.  Sometimes,  like  tbe 
Bible,  the  t)ook  was  pricked  for  a  text,  sometimes  a  knife  was  slipped  In  between  ttw 
pages.  Homer  was  used  In  a  similar  way,  and  so  was  and  Is  the  Koran.  Using  the 
Bible  as  a  book  of  fate  was  recommended  oy  Nicephorus  Gregoras,  who  sUggeated  that 
the  Psalter  was  the  best  book  for  the  trial.  The  New  Testament  was,  however,  nsually 
emploved  for  the  purpose.  St,  Augustine  t«lls  us  that  though  be  disapproved  of  Buca 
-    .1-  □__!_.      g  j^j  deciding  temporal  matters,  he  had  always  recourse  to  it  in 

S0BU8.    See  pBRus. 

SOSTZVU'TO  (Ital.),  a  term  used  In  musical  notatitn  to  Indicate  a  sustained  mode  of 
icution,  continuous  in  respect  of  tone. 

MTEBIOL'OOT.    See  Atohbhkkt, 
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tampanj.  In  1B58  the  character  of  "Lord  Dundreary,"  in  Tom  Taylor's  comedy,  Our 
Anunean  Couiin,  was  aBsiraed  to  him.  He  accepted  Ihe  part  with  mat  reluctance,  but 
his  drawl,  lisp,  and  peculiar  skip  made  the  play  a  great  aucceas,  and  ft  ran  for  140  con- 
secutive nighte.  In  1861  he  appeared  aa  "  Lord  Dundreary"  in  London,  and  the  play 
was  performed  498  nights.     In  1864  he  appeared  as  "  David  Qarrick  ;"  in  1874  in  the 

rrt  of  "  Brother  Sam,"  written  for  him  by  John  Oienford.  He  returned  lo  KewYork 
1874,  played  "Dundreair"  and  "Gamck"  at  Wallack's  theatre,  and  appeared  later 
in  the  samcparts  in  all  the  large  cities.  In  1878  he  was  again  very  popular  in  the  chai^ 
acter  of  "  The  Crushed  Tragedian."  His  son,  Edward  Bothem,  has  succewfully  sus- 
teined  some  of  hla  father's  rdles,  besides  appearing  in  other  parts. 

BOTTEVILLS-LKS-BOTTZF,  a  email  t.  of  France,  In  the  dep.  of  Setne-Inf^rieure,  1  m.  s. 
of  Rouen;  manufactures  cotton  gooda,  cordage,  and  cliemlcal  products.    Pop.  '91, 1G,268. . 

BOU,  or  BOL.    See  Soi.idub. 

BOVAXI  Birr.    See  Cartocah. 

B0UBI8Z,  Bbnjauin  de  Bobam,  Seigneur  do,  1S83-16^  ;  the  brother  of  the  due  de 
Hoban;  served  when  young  with  Uaurice  of  Nassau  in  Holland.  In  1631  he  look 
command  of  the  Protestant  forces  in  Brittany.  Anjou,  and  Poitou.  After  the  captnre 
of  St.  Jean  d'Angely  be  received  the  pardon  of  Louie  XIII.,  but  in  1623  was  again  in  the 
field  for  the  cause  of  the  reformation.  Again  defeated,  he  fled  to  Germany  ana  England: 
was  again  pardoned,  but,  after  three  years  of  iuB<;tion,  aiezed  the  isle  of  Kh£,  and  after  a 
tea  flght  fled  a  second  time  to  England.  Be  sailed  wilb  Buckingham  and  Denbigli  lo 
Rocbelle,  both  eipeditions  proving  failures.  A  third  attempt  was  prevented  by  Uio 
murder  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham  by  Felton.  The  rest  of  Soubise's  life  was  spent  in, 
iingland  tn  intrigue  against  the  French  monarchy. 

SOVBIHE,  Ceaslzs  db  Roham,  Prince  de,  1716-67;  b.  Prance.  He  served  Louis  XV. 
Maide-de-mmp^-axing^  the  cami^l^sfrom  1744  to  1748^and  in  the  last  year  was  made 
field  marshal.  In  1761  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Flanders  and  Halnault  govern- 
ment, but  was  disgracefully  defeated  by  the  Prussians  at  Roabach  in  1767.  But  he  was 
the  favorite  of  Mme.  Pomx«dour,  and  was  made  state  minister  by  Iiouls.  In  1756  he  was 
again  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  and  defeated  the  Hessians,  Hanoverians,  and  Eng- 
lisli  at  SondeTBbausen  and  Sutselberg.  Soubise  paid  court  to  Dubarry,  the  kind's  new 
fiivorile,  and  even  allowed  his  cousin  to  marry  ner  nephew.  Of  all  the  courtiers,  he 
alone  followed  ttie  body  of  Louis  XV.  to  its  grave.  Under  Louis  XVI.  Ite  retained  his 
position  as  ministeT. 

BOVDijr.     See  Soodan. 

BOUFFLB,  a  liglit  and  agreeable  dish,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  whites  of  e^s,  to 
which  other  ingredients  (chocolate,  cheese,  vanilla,  orange-flower  water,  rose-water, 
various  essences,  etc)  are  added,  to  pve  consistency,  flavor,  and  variety.  The  materials 
have  to  be  agitated  with  a  whisk  until  the  whole  is  in  a  creamy  trout;  which  is  then 
baked  in  a  souffle-pan,  made  of  such  a  form  aa  lo  fit  into  a  dish  or  proper  holder,  that 
can  be  sent  to  table,  and  quickly  banded  roimd. 

BOnKCHom  KALE',  a  seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Trans- 
caucasia, on  the  e.  coast  of  the  Black  sea.  In  18S1  a  commercialport  was  establtslied 
here,  widch,  however,  has  surrendered  its  preeminence  to  Poll,  a  town  about  70  m.  to 
the  s.e. 

SOVL,  in  the  language  of  spiritualistic  philosophers,  covers  the  whole  reeion  of  mind, 
and  is  generally  conceived  ofas  a  naturally  imperishable  entitv,  in  relation  with  the 
t>ody,  but  definable,  for  the  most  part,  only  in  terms  of  the  complete  negation  of  mate- 
rial attributes,  With  this  the  popular  conception  in  the  main  coincides,  though  it  is 
less  latwred  and  considerabiy  less  negative.  In  its  original  signification  the  word 
appeare  to  have  stood  for  the  principle  of  life  both  in  men  and  in  animals.  The  modes 
of  conceiving  it  were  various:  it  was  sometimes  regarded  aa  the  mere  harmony  of  the 
bodily  functions,  and  sometimes  as  a  distinct  entitv  of  bighlv  ethereal  nature,  andgcner- 
aily  auppoaed  to  be  seated  in,  or  connected  with,  the  blood;  out  no  essential  distinction 
was  made  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  soul  of  brutes.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
manifest  superiority  of  man  to  the  lower  creation  su^ested  difficulties,  which  were 
increased  as  Uie  thought  of  an  after-life,  In  a  different  sense  from  transmigration,  was 
gradually  developed.  And  in  man,  the  constant  war  among  hia  members,  the  oppo- 
sition of  passion  and  reason,  as  it  began  to  be  observed  with  the  growing  hatnt  of  intro- 
spection, called  for  some  explanation  which  should  apply  .to  humanity  only.  To  meet 
all  such  difficulties,  a  "  trichotomy,'  or  three-fold  division  of  the  human  constitution 
was  assumed,  according  to  which  a  naturally  immortal  and  rational  erement  was  sup- 
posed  to  make  part  of  man,  besides  the  animal  soul  (always  van  on  si  v  conceived)  which 
ne  shared  with  the  brutes.  Between  the  two  distinct  elements— tne  animal  and  the 
rational  soul — the  various  mental  energies  were  differently  apportioned  by  different 
thinkers,  according  as  those  energies  were  thought  more  or  less  noble  and  divine. 
Without  ^oing  back  upon  obscure  traditions  regarding  tbe  beliefs  of  the  early  peoples, 
Plato's  view.i  ra.iy  be  cited  aa  amounting  to  a  trichotomy,  and  in  Aristotle  there  is  the 
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diBlinct  mention  of  a  noetic  principle 

CIreek  schools  put  forward  a  similar  view;  and  pMlo,  the  forerunner  of  the  K 
iBts,  cvea  spoke  of  t/u  itmi  of  tAe  toul.  Lucretius  has  the  eame  curiouH  expresBion,  to 
which  coireaponilB  the  distinction  of  Roman  writers  in  geners]  between  antntui  aM  tbe 
animal  soul,  antmo.  TUe  earliest  Christian  writings  occasional!;  distingui^  bod;,  soul, 
and  splrmpnetima).  Such  a  threefold  division  was  unfamiliar  to  the  Jewisli  mind,' 
which  appears  to  have  rested  in  a  kind  of  dualism,  and  was  removed  eveo  from  lUc 
common  Greek  phiiosophlcal  expression,  pnMima  iiieing  tbe  word  employed  b;  Sloic 
duaJisls  to  describe  the  floe  ethereal  nature  of  the  material  soul.  It  is  hard  to  eny 
whether  a  thorougbgoiog  trichotomy  was  meant  b;  tiie  Cbrislian  writers,  or  wbether 
the  soul  was  not  merged  in  either  of  the  extreme  elements — the  coarse  material  body,  at 
(as  commonly  conceived)  the  finely  attenuated  but  still  material  spirit.  Til)  ahout  tlic 
4th  c. ,  Uic  language  of  trichotomy  prevailed  in  the  Christian  writings,  but  thenceforth 
the  doctrine  became  suspect,  liavlng  been  specialty  appropriated  by  certain  heretics! 
sects,  and  soul  and  spirit  came  to  be  identified  in  substance,  and  distinguished  only  is 
function.  Aquinas,  and,  later,  Calvin,  pronounced  in  favor  of  the  dualietic  rendering. 
after  which  modem  popular  expression  has  been  molded,  chiefly  through  the  predomi- 
nant influence  of  spiritualism  since  the  time  of  Descartes.  This  gives  prominence  lo  the 
word  sou!  over  spirit,  except  in  religious  and  purely  metaphysical  aspnsts.  The  aucces- 
BOK  of  Descartes  have  followed  him  in  calling  the  single  soul  at  once  both  rational  ami 
sensitive;  but  in  rejecting,  almost  without  exception,  his  description  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals as  mere  mechanical  automata,  they  have  ignored,  without  an  attempt  to  explain, 
tbe  real  difficulty  that  he  sought  to  get  fid  of,  and  that  the  trichotomy  sought  to  meet. 
The  ancient  doctrine  has  been  revived  in  various  shapes  by  Paracelsus,  Van  Helmoat, 
tbe  anatomist  Willis,  De  Maistre,  and  others. 

The  Egyptian  deelriiu  of  the  »ovl  is  one  of  the  most  Important,  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient,  for  this  nation  ^pears  lo  have  been  the  first  to  declare  that  the  soul  was 
immortal.  The  genesis  of^the  soul  itself,  however,  is  not  defined  by  the  monuments, 
altbou^ti  the  eiiHtenco  of  a  cosmic  soul,  from  which  the  others  proceeded,  is  mentioned 
by  ancient  authora.  The  following  may  be  gathered  from  a  comparison  of  the  papyri 
and  monuments  with  the  traditions  banded  down  by  the  classical  writers: — The  soul 
itself,  once  separated  from  the  cosmic  or  mundane  soul,  was  supposed  to  undeifo 
numerous  transmigrations,  passing  from  one  animated  body  to  another  till  its  cyrle  ot 
existence  was  fulfilled.  The  soul  was  considered  to  be  esaentisUy  distinct  from  the  bodv. 
and  only  connected  with  it  through  the  link  of  life.  It  was  represented  in  the  bierogljpts 
by  several  signs,  as  a  basket  of  nre,  a  heron,  a  liawk  with  a  human  face,  and  a  ram.  1» 
nature  was  divine,  but  after  death  it  pa^ed  to  the  great  judgment  in  the  hall  of  the  tiro 
truths,  where  it  was  tried  before  Osiris  and  the  forty-two  assessors  or  demons  ot  tlie 
dead,  whose  verdict  determined  its  future  destiny.  11118  depended  upon  the  sins  it  hsd 
perpetrated  during  life,  and  which  more  or  less  interfered  with  its  transmigration 
through  the  necessarj;  cycle  of  existence  till  ita  ultimate  union  with  the  deity,  andTrecep 
lion  into  the  Egyptian  heaven.  In  the  judgment  it  was  accused  by  the  enemy  ot 
accuser;  and  after  the  Judgment  it  was  either  devoured  or  annihilated,  passed  to  the 
region  of  the  Egyptian  hell;  or  to  the  place  of  the  metempsychosis,  from  which  il 
entered  some  body  of  man  or  animal  on  the  point  of  entering  into  existence.  Thegrfsi 
desire  of  the  dying,  indeed  was,  that  his  soul  should  pass  off  the  earth,  its  detention 
here  preventing  its  ascent  to  the  moon  or  heaven.  The  souls  of  the  wicked  passed  into 
the  Egyotian  hades,  which  the  sun  was  supposed  to  traverse  during  the  hours  of  the 
night.  There  they  were  subjected  to  puniEliments  of  a  corporeal  rallier  than  .spiritual 
nature^bumed  in  brasiera,  plunged  into  streams,  kept  in  utter  darkness,  and  deprived 
of  tbe  presence  of  the  sun-god,  uttering  fearful  bowls  and  wails  in  the  prisons  within 
which  they  were  confined.  After  the  passing  of  the  great  judgment  the  soul  underwent  a 
series  of  trausformalions  and  adventures  in  tbe  future  state.  It  was  justified,  as  Osiris 
had  been,  against  the  accusations  laid  to  its  charge  by  evil  spirits.  It  assumed  the  form 
of  a  hawk,  heron,  swallow,  and  of  a  snake  with  a  human  heod^that  of  the  cosmic  soul. 
In  tbe  fields  of  the  Aah-en-ru,  or  Ablu,  tbe  Egyptian  Elysium,  it  sowed  and  reaped  the 
harvest  of  gigantic  grain  which  grew  in  that  happy  plain.  It  ascended  the  malchen.  or 
mysiical  bark,  and  rowed  through  tbe  winding  of  the  celestial  Nile,  passed  the  firry 
caldron  of  the  hades,  revisited  the  bodv,  entered  the  boat  of  the  sun,  ana  passed  through 
different  re^ons  of  the  Egyptian  hell,  in  which  the  damned  were  detained.  arriTiug 
at  last  at  tlie  manifestation  to  lijjbt.  To  preserve  the  body,  in  order  that  the  soul 
might  r&visit  and  probably  reanimate  it  at  a  future  period,  not  only  was  it  em- 
balmed with  the  greatest  care,  but  amuleLs  were  attached  to  it  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  the  power  of  retaining  tbe  vital  warmth,  and  of  protecting  it  from 
destruction  or  decay.  The  period  after  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to  enter  again 
into  a  human  body  was  8,000  years,  during  which  it  transmigrated  through  other 
orders  of  animated  nature.  The  principal  dogmas,  indeed,  of  the  soul  among  these 
people  were  its  creation  or  emanation  from  the  cosmic  soul,  its  transraigrsiions,  and  its 
final  reception  into  heaven,  where  it  lived  in  the  boat  of  the  sun,  and  (raversed  lli* 
liquid  ether  in  company  with  that  luminary.  Tbe  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  schools 
seem  to  have  drawn  extensively  from  Egyptian  soutoes  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  des- 


llDfof  the  soul.  TheBrahmsnicolandBuddhiaticaotiomof  the  soul  have  alaomnch  in 
commoD  witL  the  Egrptian.  Bee  BuDDRieu,  Tbadbmiskation.— HerodaC  ii.  28;  Plu- 
tarch, -Oe  Aid.  c.  28;  Hermes.  Clamt;  Prichard,  Sgypt.  MylAol.;  Rheinisch,  Dtnkm.  ia 
Miramar  (Wicn,  1885);  Tyler's  Primitive  CttUuTe  (1871). 

BOVLUrOEB,  a  co.  in  w.  Quebec,  Canada  ;  adjoininjr  QleoEanr  co.,  Ottawa,  on  the 
w,  and  bounded  B.  by  the  St.  Lawrenc* river;  ISSsq.m,;  pop.  ^1,  9608.  Theiurfac« 
...._j..i..< J  ,„;.,..  *.^=,.    _.._ _ ^  ^^ 

aOULB,  QniKOK  L.,  1796-1878,  b.  IWiie.  educated  at  Bowdoln  college.  He  was 
»inDect«d  with  Philiipa  Exeter  academy  for  more  than  60  years;  was  for  17  years  tbe 
aMociate  at  that  instltutioQ  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Abbot,  ita  first  prlodpal,  and  was  himself 
principal,  1886-78.  The  school  under  his  management  took  a  high  ranlc  among  Ameri. 
can  fitting  schools. 

BOniE,  JosHTA,  D.D.,  1781-18«7  ;  b.  Maine  ;  licensed  to  preach  In  1798;  Joined  Iho 
Methodist  conference  in  1799;  ordained  elder  In  1802;  appointed  presiding  elder  of  the 
Maine  district  in  1804;  chosen  book  agent  and  editor  of  the  Msthodit  Magaxm*  in  ISlfl; 
elected  bishop  in  1820,  but  declined;  stationed  at  New  York  in  1821  and  at  BalUmore 
iu  1833-23;  re-elected  and  consecrated  bishop  in  1824;  was  delegate  from  the  genenl 
conference  to  the  British  Wesleyan  conference  In  1B42,  and  afterward  traveled  in  the 
Bntiah  islands  and  France.  On  the  division  of  the  church  he  adhered  to  the  aoulh 
resided  In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  made  an  episcopal  tour  In  California.  185S-H.  He  was 
the  senior  bishop  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

B0TII.4  PiBRRB,  1803-70:  b.  Spain ;  educated  at  Bordeaux  and  Toulouse.  He 
took  part  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  Bourbons;  edited  a  radical  paper;  was  sentenced  to 
imprisonment  for  articlesrefiectingon  theministiy;  escapedand  settled  in  New  Orleans 
lni82S.  There  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  and  soon  acquired  a  large  practice.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  to  the  U.  B.  senate  to  fill  a  vacancy;  reelected  in  1849.  He  repre 
aented  extreme  southern  views,  and  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  compromise 
meabures  of  1850.  He  was  appointed  minister  to  Bpain  in  1668.  He  wounded  Turgot. 
the  French  ambassador,  in  a  duel;  favored  the  Insurrection  iu  Madrid  in  1854;  took  part 
In  the  Ostend  conference  In  the  same  year,  and  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1855- 
He  opposed  the  secession  of  Louisiana,  was  arrested  in  1863  for  disloyalty  and  imprisoned. 
He  was  released  on  condition  of  leaving  the  country,  to  which  he  returned  shortly  befora 
ma  death. 

■OVLlfe,  Mbixhior  PrAdrric,  1800-47 ;  b.  France.  He  was  expelled  from  the 
law  school  in  Paris  on  account  of  his  radicalism.  In  1834  he  published  a  volume  of 
poems,  Amoari  Franfait,  and  in  1828  his  drama  Bomio  et  JttlielU  was  produced  at  the 
Od£an.  In  1833  his  play  CMUdt  was  performed,  and  in  18S6  he  wrote  a  novel,  Diane 
tt  Loviie,  which  oroved  verv  successful.  Among  many  other  novels,  he  published  L» 
Maitre  SEoaie  ;  i^  Jeun^ite  Satiait,  n  FtdSUtie  Awcait ;  and  Mimoirei  du  iJiaHe. 

tOVJ/nvn.    See  FAusTiNtJs  I. 

SOIFU,  CiTBB  OF  (Lat  eura  animarvm,  care  of  souls),  the  technical  phrase  by  which 
the  canon  law  describes  the  charge  which  is  ejven  to  a  pastor,  no  matter  of  what  degree 
of  dignity,  over  the  spiritual  concerns  of  a  nock ;  and  the  words  especially  imply  the 
right  of  administering  the  sacraments.  In  this  sense  the  phrase  is  used  to  mark  an 
Important  distinction  between  two  classes  of  benefices  or  cnurch  livings— "benefices 
with."   and   "  benefices  without,"  the  cure  of  souls.     Of  the  latter  class  are  canonries, 

Srcbends.  and  the  wliolc  class  known  in  the  canon  law  as  "  simple  benefices."  Of  the 
trmer  arc  parochial  cures,  vicarial  cures,  and  still  more  the  higher  chargeaot  archbishop, 
bishop,  etc. 

BOVIT,  NicoL.ABnjKAN  DB  DiEU,  Duke  of  Dalmatia  and  Marshal  of  France,  the  son 
of  a  notary,  was  b.  at  Saint-Amens-la-Bastide,  in  the  dep.  of  Tarn.  March  29.  1769, 
In  1785  he  enrolled  himself  as  a  private  in  the  ro^al  infantry  regiment,  and  so  dislin- 
gutshed  himself  by  bis  steady  obedience  to  discipline,  indomitable  tang-ftvid,  and  gen- 
eral intelligence  that.  In  17^,  he  became  adjutant- major.  His  behavior  at  Fleunis 
gained  tor  him  (Oct.  11.  1794)  the  brevet  of  general  ot  brigade.  Prom  1794  to  1798  he 
was  employed  on  the  eastern  frontier,  and  i[i  the  retreat  after  the  defeat  of  Stockacli 
(March  35,  1799).  his  able  handling  of  the  rear-guard  alone  prevented  the  annihilation 
of  the  French  army.  Appointed  ^neral  of  division  (April  31,  1799),  and  put  under 
Ma-ssena.  whom  he  ably  seconded  m  Switzerland  and  Italy,  he  was  afterward,  on  the 
warm  recommendation  of  Mas.sena,  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  one  of  the  four  colant'l 
ablpn  of  the  consular  guards,  and  now  became  an  ardent  Niipoleonist.  This  devotion, 
doubtless,  was  a  great  means  of  his  obtaining  the  bAlon  of  marsiiHl  of  France;  but  he 
most  certainly  jui^tlfled  his  appointment  by  his  brilliant  acbicvcnients  in  the  subsequent 
campaign  against  the  Austrians,  closed  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  he  decided  by 
piercing  the  Russian  center.  He  also  did  good  service  in  the'  PruBsian  campnipn,  and 
look  an  important,  though  not  a  prominent,  part  in  the  Russian  campaign  of  1800-7, 
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after  ^hich  ha  wm  appointed  (fOTemor  of  BorliQ  and  created  duke  of  Dabnalia.  Sooll 
was  next  placed  at  the  bead  ofthe  second  corps  in  Spain,  pursued  the  relreating  Bridsb, 
attacked  Uiem  at  Corufia,  and  though  lepulaed.  forced  them  to  leave  all  their  materiel 
behind.  He  then  conquered  Portugal  and  exercised  vice-rega]  autboritj  over  it,  bnt  the 
sudden  arrival  of  Wellesley  at  Coimbra,  and  of  Beresford  at  Cbaves,  made  him  retruai 
[upidly  to  Galicia.  In  Sept.,  1909,  he  became  commander-in-chief  in  Spain,  gaini^  a 
bnlliant  victory  at  Ocana  (Nov.  18);  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  foDowing  ye»r 
overran  and  subdued  AndaluBia,  continuing  to  command  in  person  the  southern  army. 
In  attemptieg  to  succor  Badajos,  wliich  he  had  captured  sod  garrisoned  (March  II),  b'.' 
was  defeated  b;  Beresford  at  Albuera  (Hay  16,  1811).  After  the  battle  of  Salamanca 
and  the  advance  of  the  British  on  Madrid,  Soult  became  Ihorou^ily  disgusted  at  tbc 
rejection  of  his  admirabte  plana  for  transferring  the  theater  of  war  to  Andalusia,  and 
demanded  and  obtained  his  recall;  but  on  the  news  of  Vitoria  (q-V.)  reaching  Napoleon. 
Soult,  whom  alone  be  considered  capable  of  turning  the  tide  of  ill-fortune,  was,  in  all 
haste,  restored  to  the  command -in-chief  of  the' army  of  ^>ain.  Now,  however,  it  ica« 
not  in  Spain,  but  in  France,  tliat  the  contest  hod  to  be  waged,  and  the  advantage  uf 
numbers,  discipline,  and  presti^  were  all  on  the  enemy's  side;  nevertheless,  by  a  sysieiu 
of  military  tactics  wbich  has  oeen  universally  admired,  he  completely  neutmlized  the 
conBumraalc  strategy  of  Wellington,  and  reduced  the  campaign,  during  the  seven  months 
it  lasted,  to  a  mere  trial  of  strength,  the  defeats  wliich  he  sustaioed  at  Orthez  and 
Toulouse  beine  due  to  the  superiority  of  the  British  soldiers,  not  of  tlieir  general.  With 
his  usual  suppleness  of  character  he  became  an  ardent  royalist  after  the  abdication  of 
Napoleon;  but  on  the  return  ot  the  latter  from  Elba,  he  abandoned  Louis  XVIIL  and 
became  maj.gea.  of  the  imperial  army.  After  Waterloo  he  ralhed  the  army  at  Laon; 
and  on  Julv  8,  at  the  council  of  war,  coincided  with  Camot  as  to  the  uBiueasness  of 
further  resistance.  To  avoid  the  punishment  due  to  his  treachery  he  published  a 
memoir  traducing  Napoleon  In  the  basest  manner,  and  lauding  the  "  lawful  princen" 
(i.e.,  the  Bourbons);  but  in  spite  of  this  he  was  banished  and  not  recalled  till  May,  1810: 
although.  In  the  course  ot  a  few  years  more,  he  was  restored  to  all  his  fanner  honors, 
and  look  an  active  part  in  politics  and  in  the  development  of  French  induatiy.  In  ISSj 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  and,  as  the  great  antagonist  of  Wellington,  was 
received  with  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  In  1846  he  retired  from  active  duty,  ivas  honored 
with  the  appointment  of  "  marshal  general  of  France,"  and  retired  to  his  residence  of 
Soultberg,  where  he  died,  Nov.  20.  18S1.  In  the  following  year  a  statue  of  him,  in 
white  marble,  was  placed  in  the  galleries  of  Veraaillee.  fee  Soult'a  Mimoiret;  aleo, 
Napier's  llUlory  of  the  Peninttiiar  War  ;  Thiers's  Hiiloin  de  la  Biv^ition  et  de  PBn^r*; 
and  Salle's  Vie  JWUgue  da  Mariehal  Soult  (1B34). 

BOUITD  (LaL  tonitut)  is  the  impression  produced  on  the  ear  (q.v.)  by  the  vibrations  ot 
die  elastic  medium,  such  as  air  or  water,  in  wbich  it  is  plungea  That  this  ia  the  case 
is  proved,  first,  by  the  fact  that  abeilor  tuning  fork  (ntoeuo  gives  no  sound  when  struck; 
•eeonif,  by  the  fact  that  mere  currents,  as  such  (winds,  running  water,  etc.),  do  not  pro- 
duce the  sensation  of  sound  until  they  are  frittered  down  into  vibratory  motions  by 
obstacles. 

The  moat  untutored  ear  distinguiabea  at  once  between  a  mere  noite  and  a  mumeai^otf. 
It  of  course  distinguishes  a  loud  sound  from  a  faint  one.  Moreover,  it  dietinguistif^ 
musical  notes  from  one  another  by  their  shrillness  or  gravity,  or,  as  it  is  technically 
called,  then:  pitch.  Again,  as  in  the  case  of  vowel-sounds  sung  to  the  tame  musical  note, 
or  as  in  the  case  of  different  instrumeats  (flute  and  violin,  forlnstancb)  playing  the  same 
note,  it  distinguishes  somettiing  further — which  is  called  the  gualily  of  the  note.  It  Is  oo 
the  pitch  of  notes  that  the  theory  of  music  (q.v.)  is  based,  for  the  qualily  is  only  of 
Importance  in  giving  variety,  as  in  orchestr^  music — or  in  giving  richnesa  of  tone  in  a 
solo.  The  most  perfect  munc,  so  far  as  theory  goes,  msy  be  executed  on  the  poorest 
InBtrumont,  but  it  gives  little  pleasure  from  the  want  of  richness  or  quality.  In  the  same 
way  a  sieger  may  possess  faultless  intonation,  yet  the  performance,  though  mnticalli 
perfect,  may,  from  the  barsh  quality  of  the  voice,  be  unpleasant.  We  intend  in  the 
present  article  to  avoid  everythmg  connected  with  music,  and  have  made  these  remarks 
to  show  that  there  is  something  in  the  tlieory  of  sound  more  profound  than  is  contem- 
plated in  the  theoiy  of  music. 

The  questions  we  have  now  to  dlacuss  are; 

1.  What  constitutes  the  difference  between  a  mere  noise  and  a  musical  note? 

a.  On  what  does  the  pitch  of  a  note  dependT 

8.  On  what  does  its  quality  depend? 

The  answera  to  these  queries  are  all  contained  in  the  foUowing  statement : 

Every  mu»eal  note  eontistt  in  the  repetition  at  iqaai  wnofl  intenal*  qf  time,  qf  mmf  dtfi- 
nUe  noite;  the  pitch  dependi  on  the  rate  of  repeOHon;  and  the  quaUt^  up<m  &ie  natun  efOf 
fundamentai  noite. 

Rough  experimental  illustrations  of  the  parts  of  this  statement  are  easily  riven,  more 
refined  ones  will  be  afterward  alluded  to.  If,  for  Instance,  the  edge  of  a  oiS  be  faeldto 
a  revolving  toothed- wheel,  a  definite  noise  is  produced  as  each  tooOi  bends  tbe  card  and 
allows  it  to  spring  back.    While  the  wheel  revolves  slowly,  we  con  distinguiah  these  sue- 
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Sound. — 1-3.  Formation  and  expansion  of  sound-waves.  4.  Reflection  of  sound-raj-s.  S-J-  T 
Organ-pipes.  12.  Vibrating-disk,  in  tube.  13-14.  MaucFineter  and  manometric  flames.  1, 
strings.  19,30.  Monochord.  31.  Tuning-fork  with  resonance-chest.  33.  VibratinR-bar 
the  manner  of  recording  them.    37.  Elastic  rods  for  longitudinal  vibrations.    3S-30.  Vibrati: 


)<.-s  for  air-vibratioD9.  8,  9.  Standing  vibrations  of  air-columns  in  closed  tubes.  10,  n. 
The  siren-  '^  17.  Phonautt^apU  and  recorded  tuning-fork  vibrations.  18.  Vibrating 
23.  24.  Tubes  for  determining  the  limits  of  sound,  25,  16.  Tuning-fork  figures  and 
■plate  and  figures.    31,  32.  Tongue-work.    33.  Membtanous-tongue,    34-36.  Reflectore. 
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658  Soud. 

o  loDKer  aeporately  diBtin- 
gulsliable,  the  character  of  tbe  sousd  changes  completely.  It  Donl>ecomefl  continuoui, 
and,  BO  far  as  tbe  ear  can  detect,  uaifona,  and  tbuB  becomes  a  musical  note  (with  such 
an  apparatus,  not  a  pleBsing  one).  As  the  wheel  is  made  to  revolve  faster  and  faster, 
tbe  pilch  of  the  note  risea  till  it  becomes  a  sort  of  ebriek,  and  Snally  becomes  inaudible. 
The  MT^fU  (q.v.)  gives  another  excellent  illustration.  In  this  case  the  fundamental  noise 
ii  produced  by  a  puff  of  air  escaping  from  an  orifice;  and  we  observe,  just  as  before, 
that  the  greater  the  number  of  such  puffs  per  second,  after  they  have  become  60  fre- 
quent as  to  be  separately  undiatinguishable,  the  higher  is  the  piti%  of  the  musical  note 
produced. 

Now.  if  by  machinery  we  arrange  matters  so  that  the  sirtne  and  the  toothed-wheel 

Sve  tbe  number  of  puffs  and  tbe  number  of  impacts  on  tbe  card  tbe  same  per  second, 
e  musica]  note  produced  by  each  has  the  same  pitch.  But  the  notes  differ  greatly  in 
quality,  the  one  being  exceedingly  soft  and  pleasant,  the  other  harsh  and  grating.  The 
pitch,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  of  noises  per  second,  and  the  quality  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fundunental  noise.  We  shall  find  a  complete  theoreti(»l  proof  of  this 
Jater. 

The  eeneral  nature  of  the  mechanical  process  by  which  sound  is  propagated  in  tlie  air 
will  be  uluetrated,  and  compared  with  oUicr  cases  of  wave-motion,  in  our  article  on 
Wa.vi£,  Meanwhile,  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to  observe  that,  as  the  velocity  of  sound 
is  ten  times  greater  than  that  of  wind  in  the  most  violent  hurricane,  it  is  not  air  itself 
which  is  transferred  from  place  to  place,  but  a  »lat»  of  ditttiriiaiux  (condensation  or  rare- 
faction) of  the  air.  Each  succesaive  layer  of  air  in  the  path  of  the  sound  suffers  this  dis- 
turbance in  turn,  and  bj  virtue  of  its  elaalicitv  (q.v.)  p^ses  it  on  to  tbe  next 

Newton  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  deouce  from  mechanical  principles  the  velocity 
of  sound,  but  onlv  for  the  particulu  case  in  which  uach  particle  of  air  in  the  path  of  the 
sound  is  supposed  to  move  backward  and  forward  according  to  the  same  law  as  the  bob 
of  a  pendulum  (q.v.).  He  sfiowcd  that  this  species  of  motion  is  consistent  with  the  elastic 
properties  of  air.  as  given  by  Boyle's  or  Hanotte's  law  (q.v.),  viz.,  that  the  pressure  of 
air  la  proportional  to  its  density.  Tbe  velocity  of  sound  In  this  case  is  of  course  to  be 
found  from  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  commencement  of  the  motion  of  any 
one  particle  of  air,  and  that  of  anotlier  at  a  given  distance  from  it.  In  the  direction  in 
wbicii  the  sound  is  moving.  The  numerical  result  deduced  by  Newton  with  tbe  then 
received  experimental  data  for  the  compressibility  of  air,  was  979  ft.  per  second.  Thb 
investigaiJoD  was  very  defective,  applying,  in  fact,  solely  to  the  special  case  of  a  pure 
musical  note,  continually  propagated  without  latenl  divergence;  yet  the  solution 
obtained  by  Lagrange  from  a  complete  analysis  of  tbe  question,  gave  predsely  the  same 
malliematical  result. 

But,  by  direct  measurements,  carefully  made,  by  observing  at  night  tbe  interval 
which  elapses  between  tbe  flash  and  tbe  report  of  a  cannon  at  a  known  distance,  tbe 
velocity  of  sound  has  been  found  to  be  considerably  greater — in  fact,  about  1090  ft.  per 
second,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing  water. 

Newton  seeks  for  the  cause  of  tbe  discrepancy  between  theory  and  observation  in  the 
idea  that  the  size  of  the  particles  of  air  is  finite  compared  with  tfaeirmutual  distance;  and 
that  sound  Is  instantaneously  propagated  through  the  particles  themselves.  Thus,  sup- 
posloK  thB  particles  to  have  a  diameter  ^  of  the  distannt  between  them,  we  must  add 
1  to  Uie  space  traveled  by  sound  in  a  second,  i.e.,  to  the  velocity— which  will  thus  be 
brought  up  to(l  -|-i)  979  ft.=1088  ft.  nearly,  which  Is  a  very  close  approximation  to  the 
actual  value  given  above. 

This  is  not  one  of  Newton's  happiest  conjectures — for.  independent  of  the  fact  that 
such  an  assumption  would  limit  definitely  the  amount  of  compression  which  air  could 
under^,  and,  besides,  is  quite  incouststent  with  tlie  truth  of  Boyle's  law  for  even  mod- 
crate  pressures,  it  would  result  from  it  that  sound  should  travel  slower  In  rarefied,  and 
quicker  in  condensed  air.  Now,  exx>eriment  shows  that  tbe  velocity  of  sound  is  unaf- 
fected by  the  height  of  the  barometer;  and.  indeed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  thia  ought  to  be 
the  case.  Por  In  condensed  airthe  pressures  are  increased  proporti'jnally  to  the  increase 
of  condensation,  and  the  mass  of  a  given  bulk  of  air  is  Increased  in  the  same  proportion. 
Hence,  in  a  sound-wave  in  condensed  air,  the  forces  and  the  masaes  are  increased  pro 
portionally,  and  thus  the  rate  of  motion  te  unaltered.  But  the  temperature  of  the  air  Aoi 
an  effect  on  sound,  since  we  know  that  the  elastic  force  is  increased  by  heal,  even  when 
tbo  density  is  not  diminished;  and  therefore  the  velocity  of  sound  mcreases  with  the 
tenoDerature  at  the  rate  of  about  tj  ft.  per  Fahr.  degree,  as  is  found  by  eiperiment. 

Newton's  explanation  of  tbe  discrepancy  between  theory  and  experiment  being  thus 
set  aside,  various  suggestions  were  made  to  account  for  it;  some,  among  whom  was 
Euler.  ioaagining  that  tbe  mathematical  methods  employed,  being  only  approximate.  In- 
volved a  serious  error. 

The  explanation  wasfinally  given  by  Laplace,  andis  simple  and  satisfactory.  When 
air  is  tudd^nly  compressed  (as  it  is  by  the  passage  of  a  sound'Wave).  it  is  heat^;  when 
Buddenly  rarefied  it  is  cooled,  and  this  effect  is  large  enough  to  introduce  a  serious  modi- 
flcatioti  into  the  mathematical  Investigations.  The  effect  is  in  either  case  to  inereate  the 
forcea  at  irork — for,  when  compressed,  aud  consequently  heated,  the  pressure  is  greater 
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than  that  due  to  U10  mere  compression— snd,  when  rarefied,  and  coneeqnmtly  cooled 
the  pressure  isdimintstied  by  more  th&n  the  amount  due  to  the  mere  rarefaction.  When  thia 
Eource  of  error  ia  removed,  the  mathematical  inTeatigatioa  gives  a  result  aa  nearly  agree- 
ing with  that  of  oluervstion  as  Is  consistent  with  too  unavoidable  errors  of  all  experi- 
mental data.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  notidng  this  Investigation,  nothing  has  beei: 
said  aa  to  the  pitch  or  quali  ty  of  (he  sound,  for  these  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  velocity. 
It  must,  however,  be  remarked  here  that,  in  the  mathematical  investigation,  the  compres- 
slons  and  rarefactions  are  assumed  to  be  very  small;  i.e.,  the  sound  is  supposed  to  be  of 
moderate  iateusity.  It  does  not  follow,  therefore,  that  very  violent  sounds  have  the 
same  velocity  as  moderate  ones,  and  many  curious  observations  made  during  thunder- 
■tonns  seem  to  sliow  that  such  violent  sounds  are  propagated  with  a  greatly  increased  ve- 
locilv.  (See  a  paper  by  Eamshaw  in  the  PM.  Mag,  tor  1861.)  Itisrecordedthat  in  one 
of  Parry  B arctic  voyages,  duriug  gun-practice,  the  officer's  command  'Fire' was  heard 
at  great  distances  across  the  ice  nfler  the  report  of  Che  gun. 

Bince  sound  consists  in  awave-propiwation,  weshould  expecA  toflnd  it  exhibit  all  Ui« 
ordinary  phenomena  of  waves  (q.v.).  Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  rejtadai  (see  EcHo)ac- 
eording  to  the  same  law  as  light.  It  ia  refracted  in  passing  from  one  medium  to  another 
of  different  density  or  elasticity.  This  has  been  proved  by  concentrating  in  a  focus  the 
feeble  sound  of  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  and  rendering  it  audible  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, by  means  of  a  lens  of  collodion  fllma  tilled  with  carbonic  acid  gas. 

Sounds  I'ratei/ere  to  re-enforce  each  other,  or  to  produce  silence;  Just  asthecrest  of  one 
wave  in  water  may  be  superposed  on  the  crest  of  another,  or  may  apparently  deairoy  all 
motion  by  filling  up  its  trough.  The  simplest  mode  of  showing  this  is  to  hold  near  the 
ear  a  vibrating  tuning-fork  aud  turn  it  slowly  round  its  axis.  In  some  positions,  tbe 
sounds  from  the  two  branches  re-enforce,  ic  others  they  weaken,  each  other.'  Bui  if, 
while  the  sound  is  almost  inaudible,  an  obstacle  be  interposed  between  the  earandoneot 
the  branches,  the  sound  is  heard  distinctly.  Beats,  which  will  shortly  be  alluded  to, 
form  another  excellent  instance. 

To  give  an  idea  of  the  diminution  of  loudness  or  intensity  of  a  sound  at  a  distance 
from  its  source,  let  us  consider  a  series  of  spheiical  waves  diveroing  from  a  point.  Tlie 
lengA  of  a  wave,  as  we  know  from  the  theory,  does  not  alteras  ft  proceeds.  (Indeed,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  the  pitch  of  a  note  depends  on  the  length  of  the  wave;  and  ve 
know  that  the  pitch  la  not  altered  by  distance.)  Hence,  if  weconsider  any  one  spherical 
wave,  it  will  increase  in  radius  with  the  velocity  of  sound,  but  its  thickness  will  remain 
unaltered.  The  same  disturbance  is  thus  constantly  transferred  to  masses  of  air  greater 
and  greater  in  proportion  to  the  tnafoit  of  the  spherical  wave,  and  therefore  the  amount 
'd  a  given  bulk  (saya  cubic  inch)  ofair  will  be  inversely  proportional  to  this  surf  ace.  But 
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tance  from  the  source.  This  follows  at  once  from  the  law  of  conservation  of  energy  (see 
Fobck),  if  we  neglect  the  portion  which  Is  constantly  being  frittered  down  into  heat  by 
fluid  friction.  All  sounds,  even  In  the  open  air,  much  more  rapidlv  in  rooms,  are  ei' 
tinguished  ultimately  by  conversion  into  an  equivalent  of  beat.  Hence  sounds  really 
diminish  in  intensity  at  a  greater  rate  than  Uiat  of  the  inverse  sauare  of  the  distance; 
though  there  are  cases  on  record  in  which  sounds  have  been  heard  at  distances  of  nearly 
200  miles.  But  if,  aa  in  speaking-tubes  and  speaking-trumpets,  sound  be_prevented  from 
diverging  in  spherical  waves,  the  intensity  is  diminished  only  by  fluid  friction,  and  thus 
the  souno  la  audible  at  a  much  greater  distance,  but  of  course  it  is  conflned  mainly  to  a 
particular  direction. 

As  already  remarked,  the  ptireat  aounds  are  those  given  by  a  tuning-foit,  which  (bv 
the  lavrs  of  the  vibration  of  elastic  solids)  vibrates  according  to  the  same  law  aa  a  pendu- 
lum, and  communicates  exactly  the  same  mode  of  vibration  to  the  dr.  If  two  preCLsely 
simitar  tuning-forks  be  vibrating  with  equal  energy  beside  each  other,  we  may  have 
either  a  sound  of  double  the  intensity,  or  anything  lees,  to  perfect  silence,  according  to 
their  relative  p/uuet.  If  the  branches  of  botii  be  at  their  greatest  elongations  simmta 
neously,  we  have  a  doubled  intensity— if  one  be  at  its  widest,  and  the  other  at  its  nar- 
rowest, simultaneously,  we  have  silence,  for  the  condensation  produced  by  one  is  exactly 
annihilated  by  the  rarefaction  produced  by  the  other,  and  vice  terad.  But  if  the  branches 
of  one  be  loaded  with  a  little  wax,  so  as  to  make  its  oscillations  sli^tly  slower,  it  will 
gradually  fall  behind  the  other  in  its  motion,  and  we  shall  have  in  succession  every  ^rade 
of  intensity  from  the  double  of  either  sound  to  silence.  The  effect  will  be  a  periodic 
swelling  and  dying  away  of  the  sound,  and  this  period  will  be  longer  the  more  nearly 
the  two  forks  vibrate  in  the  same  time.  This  phenomenon  is  called  a  beat,  and  we  see  at 
once  from  what  precedes,  that  it  affords  an  admirable  criterion  of  a  perfect  unuon,  that 
is,  of  two  notes  whose  pitch  is  the  same.  It  is  easy  to  see.  by  the  same  kind  of  reasoning, 
that  if  two  forks  have  their  times  of  vibration  nearly  as  1:2,  3:  8,  etc — i.e.,  any  simple 
nunterical  ratio — there  will  be  greater  intervals  between  the  beats  according  as  the  exact 
ratio  is  more  nearly  arrived  at. 

We  must  now  consider,  so  far  as  can  be  done  by  elementary  reasoning,  the  various 
simple  modes  of  vibration  of  a  stretched  string,  eucli  as  the  cord  of  a  viouii  Holding 
one  end  of  a  rope  in  the  hand,  the  other  being  fixed  to  a  wall,  it  is  easT  (t^*f  *  li*^ 


Erftclice)  to  throw  it  int«  any  of  tlie  following  foims,  the  whole  preserving  ita  shap» 
lit  rotating  round  the  horizontal  line. 
If  tbe  teDsTon  of  the  rope  be  the  Ban 
Id  all  these  cases,  the  times  of  rotation 
roust  be  Inversely  as  the  number  of 
equal  Begments  Into  wbicb  tbe  rope  is 
divided  ;  for  tbe  various  parts  will  ob- 
viously have  tlio  same  form  ;  and  the 
masses  and  distances  from  the  axis  of 
rotation  being  proporlional  to  their 
lengths,  llie  cenlrifugal  forces  (see 
Central  Fobcbb)  will  be  as  the  squares 
of  tbe   lengths,   and   Invenely  as  tbe 

squares  of  tbe  times  of  rotation.     But      .—  ^  .»,    .^  ^  -^  

these  centrifugal  forces  are  balanced  "^      -^  '*"       -^  ■*  * 

by   the    components    of    the    leneions 

at  the   extremities,   In   direcllons  per-       

peudicular    to    the     horizontal     line  ;    ■^       -^■■.._.gi*"~!''fcMi,__j»'*f  ^^-  j|_  ^ 
which  are,  by  hy^thesls,  the  same  for 
all  the  figures.     Hence  the  time  of  ro- 

btion  Is  directly  as  tbe  length  of  each  segment.  Now  (see  PaiiDtniUii)  any  auch  rota- 
tion is  equivalent  to  two  mutually  perpendicular  and  Independent  pendulum  vibratione 
of  the  coni  from  side  to  side  of  the  horizontal  line.  Thus,  a  violin  string  may  vibrate, 
according  to  tbe  pendulum  law,  In  one  plane,  either  aa  a  toAtifa  (flg.  1>,  as  tvM  \aixia  (fl^  2), 
as  three  thirdi  (flg.  8),  etc. ;  and  the  times  of  vibration  are  respectively  aa  1,  i,  i,  .       ^ — 


modes  of  bowing,  we  may  obtain  very  difflerent  combinations  of  simple  sounos:  a,*imjii» 
tmind  being  denned  aa  that  produced  by  a  single  pendulum  motion,  such  aa  that  of  a 
tuning-fork,  or  one  of  the  uncomplicated  modes  of  vibration  of  a  string, 

Tbe  various  simple  sounds  which  can  be  obtained  from  a  string  are  called  Karnumie* 
of  the  fundamental  note;  the  latter  being  the  sound  pven  by  the  string  when  vlbraUng 
aaawhole(fle.  1),  For  each  vibration  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  harmonics  have  two, 
three,  four,  &c.  Of  these,  the  first  is  the  octave  of  the  fundamental  note;  the  second 
the  twelfth,  or  the  fifth  of  the  octave :  the  third  tbe  double  octave;  and  so  on.  Thus,  if 
we  have  a  string  whose  fundamental  note  is  C,  the  series  of  simple  sounds  it  Is  capable 
of  yielding  is: 

C,  Ci,  0,,  Ci,  E,,  Oi  (Bt)i),  C.  Di,  E,,  Ac. 

Of  those  written,  all  belong  to  the  ordinary  musical  scale  except  the  aeveoth,  which  I> 
'  ~  D  flat  to  be  uaed  in  music.    This  slight  remark  ^lows  us  at  once  bow  purely  artifldal 


is  the  theory  of  music,  founded  as  it  ia,  not  upon  a  physical,  but  on  a  sensuous  basis. 
To  produce  any  one  of  these  harmonics  with  ease  from  a  violin  string,  we  have  only 

*"  •"""Ji  It  lighEIy  at  |,  ^,  i,  &c.  of  ita  length  from  either  end  and  bow  as  usual.  This 
B  is  often  employed  by  musicians,  and  rives  a  very  curious  and  pleasing  effect 
tie  violoncello  or  the  double-bass.    The  effect  of  the  flager  Is  to  reduce  to  rest  the 


with  tbe  violoncello  o 

point  of  the  string  touched;  and  thus  to  make  il 

nlcally  called,  a  node. 

In  the  case  of  a  pianoforte  wire,  a  blow  is  given  near  one  end,  producing  a  displace' 
ment  which  runs  back  and  forward  along  the  wire  In  tbe  time  In  which  the  wire  would 
vibrate  as  a  whole.  The  successive  impacts  of  this  wave  on  tbe  ends  of  the  wire  (which 
are  screwed  to  the  sound iiig-l>oard),  are  tbe  principal  cause  of  the  sound.  But  more  of 
this  case  later. 

The  theory  of  other  musical  instruments  is  quite  as  simple.  Thus,  in  a  flute,  or 
unstopped  organ-pipe,  the  sound  is  produced  by  a  current  of  air  pasung  across  an  oriflce 
at  tbe  closed  end.  This  produces  a  wave  which  runs  along  the  tube,  is  reflected  at  the 
open  end,  runs  back,  and  partially  Intercepts  the  stream  oi  air  for  an  instant,  and  so  on. 
Thus  the  8tr«Bm  of  air  Is  intercepted  at  regular  intervals  of  time,  and  we  have  the  same 
result  ae  in  Uie  slrdne  (q.  v.).  In  this  case,  there  is  one  node  only,  viz.,  at  the  middle  of 
the  pipe.  If  we  blow  more  sharply,  we  create  two  nodes,  each  distant  from  an  end  by 
i  of  the  length  of  the  tube.  Tbe  Interruptions  are  now  twice  as  frequent,  and  we  have 
the  flrst  harmonic  of  tbe  fundamental  note.  And  so  on,  the  series  of  harmonics  being 
the  same  as  for  a  string.  We  may  easily  pass  from  this  to  the  case  of  an  organ-pipe 
closed  at  the  upper  end.  For  if,  while  the  open  pipe  Is  sounding  its  fundamental  note, 
a  diaphragm  be  placed  at  tbe  node,  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  motion,  nnee  the  air  it 
at  rett  at  a  node.  That  Is,  the  fundamental  note  of  a  closed  pipe  Is  the  same  as  that  of 
an  open  pipe  of  double  the  length.  By  examining  the  other  cases  In  the  same  way,  we 
And  that  the  numbeis  of  vlbratlonB  in  the  various  notes  of  a  closed  pipe  are  In  the  pro- 
portions 1:8:S:7:  Ac.,  the  even  harmonica  being  wholly  absent. 

There  Is  another  kind  of  organ  pipe,  called  a  reed  pipe,  in  which  a  stream  of  air  seta 
ft  little  spring  In  vthiation  so  as  to  open  and  close,  alternately,  an  opening  in  the  pipe. 
If  tike  Qffing  naturally  vibrates  In  the  time  corresponding  to  any  harmonic  of  the  pipe. 
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that  Dote  comes  out  witb  Bingul&r  diatiDctnesB  from  tbe  combiiuttloD— last  aa  the  scnod 
of  a  tuning-fork  is  Etrongly  re-enforced  by  liokling  It  over  the  moulh-hofe  of  S  flute  whicb 
la  flogered  for  tbe  not«  of  the  fork.  If  tlie  aprmg  aod  tbe  tube  have  no  vibration  in 
common,  the  noise  produced  is  intolerably  dtscordaut.  The  oboe,  bassoon,  and  clari- 
onet are  mere  modiBcations  of  tbe  reed-pipe;  and  so  are  horns  in  general,  but  in  them 
the  reed  is  supplied  b^  the  lip  of  the  perlonant.  Thus,  a  cornet,  a  trumpet,  or  a 
Frencl)  born,  gives  precisely  the  same  series  of  harmonica  as  an  open  pipe. 

The  BtaCcmentfi  just  niaae  na  to  tlic  position  of  the  nodes  in  a  vibratine  column  of  an 
are  not  strictly  accuralc,  for  the  note  is  always  found  to  be  somewhat  TirtMr  than  that 
which  ia  calculated  from  the  length  of  the  tube  and  the  velocity  of  sound.  Ilopkitis 
showed  experimentally  that  the  distance  between  two  nodes  is  always  greater  than  twice 
the  dialonce  from  tbe  open  end  to  the  nearest  node,  Tbe  matbematlcal  difflcultie* 
involved  in  a  complete  investigation  of  the  problem  were  first  overcome  by  Uelmiioltz 
in  1859,  in  an  admirable  paper  published  in  Orelle's  Journal.  Tbe  results  are  found  to 
be  in  satisfactory  accordance  with  those  previously  derived  from  experiment. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  subject  of  tbe  quality  of  musical  sounds:  and  one  of 
its  most  important  branches,  what  constitulcs  the  aistinction  betweea  tlic  various  vowel- 
sounds  It  bad  long  been  recognized  that  the  only  possible  cause  of  this  distinction 
betweeii  sounda  mueicallj/  identical  must  lie  in  tbe  nature  of  the  fundamental  noise,  or,  to 
express  it  differently,  the  nature  of  the  periodic  motion  of  each  particle  of  air.  But  it 
appears  that  Helmboltz  was  the  Qrat  to  enter  upon  a  complete  examlnalJon  of  tbe  point, 
both  mathematically  and  experimentally,  and  the  results  lie  has  arrived  at  form  by  na 
means  tbe  least  remarkable  of  tbe  contents  of  his  excellent  work.  Die  Lehre  nm  den 
Timempfindungtn,  recently  published. 

It  was  established  by  Fourier  that  any  periodic  expression  whatever  may  he  resolved 
into  the  sum  of  a  number  of  simple  liarmonic  terms,  whose  periods  are,  respectively,  that 
of  the  original  expression,  its  hidf,  its  third  part,  etc.  Hence  anv  periodic  motion  of  air 
(i.e.,  any  miiaical  eoundt  may  be  resolved  into  a  series  of  simple  pendulum  vibrations 
(i.e.,  pure  musical  sounds,  such  as  Clioee  of  turning-forks),  tbe  first  vibrating  once  in  the 
riven  period,  the  second  twice,  and  so  on.  These  notes  are,  as  -we  have  seen,  tbe  several 
harmonics  of  the  lowest  Hence  the  quality  of  a  musical  sound  depends  upon  the  num- 
ber and  loudness  of  the  harmonics  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

Two  experimental  methods  were  employed  by  Helmboltz,  one  analytical,  the  other 
synthetical.  In  the  Bret  he  made  use  of  resonance-cavities  fitted  to  the  ear,  and  ^ving 
scarcely  an^  Indication  of  external  sounds  until  one  ia  produced  which  exactly  corre- 
sponds In  pitch  with  tbe  note  which  the  cavity  itself  would  yield.  With  a  series  of  such 
cavities,  tuned  to  the  several  harmonics  of  some  definite  note,  the  note  was  examined 
when  played  on  various  Instruments,  and  when  sung  to  different  vowel-sounds.  It  was 
tlius  ascertained  which  harmonics  were  in  each  case  present,  and  to  what  extent,  pro- 
ducing tbe  particular  quality  of  the  sound  analyzed.  Tlie  second  method  was  founded 
on  the  fact,  already  noticed,  that  a  tuning-fork  gives  an  almost  pure  musical  sound  Ci.e., 
free  from  harmonics).  A  series  of  tuning-forks,  giving  a  note  and  ita  harmonics,  were 
BO  arranged  as  to  be  kept  constantly  in  vibration  by  an  clectro-ma^etic  apparatus. 
Opposite  to  each  was  fixed  a  resonance-cavity  exactly  tuned  to  it,  and  capable  of  being 
opened  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  When  all  the  cavities  were  shut,  the  sound  was  scarcely 
audible;  so  that  by  opening  them  in  various  ways,  any  combination  of  harmonics  might 
be  made  to  accompany  the  fundamental  note.  These  combinations  were  varied  by  trial, 
until  tbe  quality  of  the  resultant  sound  was  brought  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos^ble 
that  of  some  vowel.  The  results  of  this  second  series  of  experiments  coincided  with 
those  of  tbe  first.  It  appears  from  these  investigatioas  that  the  German  U  is  the  quality 
of  a  simple  sound,  though  it  is  improved  by  adding  faintly  the  two  lowest  harmonics; 
that  O  depends  mainly  on  the  presence  of  the  third  narmonic;  and  bo  on  with  the  other 
sounds.  It  also  appears,  and  It  la  well  known  by  experience,  that  different  vowel- 
sounds,  to  be  sung  with  accuracy,  require  to  be  sung  to  different  notes,  the  proper  note 
l)ein^  that  for  which  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  Is  adapted  for  ttie  production  of  the  accom- 
panying harmonica  which  determine  the  quality  of  the  pariicular  vowel. 

In  strings  and  pipes,  as  we  have  seen,  tbe  higher  notes  arc  strictly  hamlonics  of  the 
fundamental  note,  and  therefore  the  sounda  of  instruments  which  depend  on  these  sim- 
ple elements  arc  peculiarly  adapted  for  music.  On  tbe  other  hand.  when,  as  in  masses 
of  metal,  etc.,  the  higher  notes  are  not  harmonies  of  the  fundamental  note,  the  mixed 
sound  is  always  more  or  less  jarring  and  discordant.  Such  Is  the  case  with  tjells,  trum- 
pets, cymbals,  triangles,  etc. ;  and.  In  fact,  these  Bounds  are  commonly  characterized  as 
"motallic."  To  produce  from  such  instruments  a  sound  as  pleasing  as  possible,  they 
must  be  so  struck  that  as  few  as  possible  of  the  higher  notes  are  produced,  and  these  as 
feebly  as  possible.  Thus,  for  instance,  to  get  the  moat  pleasing  sound  from  a  piano  forte 
wire,  it  should  not  be  struck  at  the  middle,  as  in  such  a  case  the  first,  third,  fifth,  etc., 
harmonics  of  the  fundamental  note  will  be  wanting.  If,  however,  it  be  Struck  at  about 
if  of  its  length  from  one  end,  tbe  harmonics  produced  will  be  mainly  tbe  first  five;  and 
these  all  belong  to  the  chord  of  the  fundamental  note.  A  valuable  leceut  work  is  lord 
Rayleigh's  Theory  of  Sourid  (2  \q\s.  1878). 

SOuHI)  (A.B.  and  Ger,  tund;  according  to  Qrimm,  for  tuuru^  from  the  rootof  fwtin). 
a  word  signifying  generally  a  strait  or  narrow  sea-way,  but  applied  specially  to  tlio 


■trait  which  leads  from  tbe  Cattegat  Into  the  B&ltic  sea,  betneen  Sweden  on  the  e. 
ftad  the  Danish  Island  of  Seelaod  on  the  west  It  forms  the  usual  ^lassaga  from  Ihe 
c,  to  the  Baltic  Sea,  u  40  m.  Ioqe,  and  nearly  3  m.  broad  at  its  muroweBt  part,  between 
the  towns  of  Helsingboi^  and  Klsinore.  Its  entrance  is  defended  by  the  strong  castle 
and  fortreea  of  Eronborg.    See  Eminosb. 

BOTFUD  duties,  certain  dues  formerly  payable  to  the  Danish  govemment  by  all 
Teasels  passiDg  the  Boucd  or  strait  separating  Sweden  from  Seeland.  These  duties 
originated  in  an  agreement  between  the  king  of  Denmark  and  the  Hanse  Towns  in 
18&,  by  which  the  former  undertook  to  maintain  the  light-houses  in  the  Cattegat,  and 
the  latt«r  to  pay  duty  tor  them.  England  became  bound  U>  pay  duty  by  a  treaty  of 
date  1450.  and  other  countries  followed.  The  Sound  duties  were  abolished  on  Mar.  14, 
18S7,  by  a  treaty  between  Denmark  and  other  powers.  A  pecuniary  compeneatlon  of 
♦16,880,640  (the  share  contributed  by  Great  Bntain  being  $5,626,030)  was  stipulated  to 
be  paid  toDenmark,  which  was  to  beheld  bound  to  maintain  the  light-houses  and  super- 
iutend  the  pilotage  of  the  sound. 

flOUnsnrO  is  tlie  act  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  water.  This  is  done  either  for 
purposes  of  navigation  in  piloting  a  diip  among  shoals  or  rocka,  for  ascertaining  her 

fioutlon  where  tbe  depth  and  nature  of  the  bottom  is  previously  known,  or  coustruci- 
Dg  a  chart,  etc.  It  is  generally  effected  by  means  of  a  marked  line,  to  which  is 
attached  a  tapered  lead,  the  bottom  or  foot  of  the  lead  being  hollowed  to  receive  some 

Sease  or  tallow  to  which  a  portion  of  the  soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  will  adhere, 
(her  methods  have  been  devised  for  ascertaining  depth,  such  as  bv  a  rotating  fan- 
wheel,  etc.,  hut  the  flrat  method  is  tMt  still  most  generally  used  for  orainary  depths. 

BOiniDIHG,  SEEP  BEA.  Until  within  a  few  years  past,  the  term  detp  tounding  was 
understood  to  be  that  in  which  a  ship  sounded  to  aacerlain  her  position,  and  where  the 
depth  exceeded  that  which  could  be  obtained  with  the  lead  thrown  by 
the  hand,  or  hand-lead ;  but  the  necessities  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation across  liie  ocean,  by  means  of  cables  containing  insulated  wires, 
have  caused  the  ocean  to  be  measured  at  depths  which  were  never 
before  considered  necessary,  or  even  practicable. 

The  act  of  obtaining  a  deep-sea  sounding  may  he  said  to  consist  of 
two  parts— 1.  To  get  the  sinkers  to  the  bottom  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  line  straigiit  up  and  down  ;  and  2.  To  bring  a  portion  of  the 
Boil  of  the  bottom,  as  a  proof,  to  tbe  surface ;  this  necessitates  the  use 
of  a  small  but  strong  line,  with  heavy  slnkera  and  a  detaching  appa- 
ratus for  freeing  the  sinkers  when  they  reach  the  bottom,  as  from  the 
smalluess  ol  the  line  and  the  great  friction  of  all  passing  through  the 
water,  tlie  strain  of  bringing  the  sinkers  up  would  be  too  great  for  its 
strength.  It  may  be  stated  that  there  Is  no  difficulty  whatevur  in 
obtaining  a  sounding,  and  regaining  the  sinker  with  bottom  specimen, 
up  to  a  depth  of  lOOD  to  1^  fathoms  <!}  m.),  by  means  of  a  heavy 
1^  fitted  with  a  valvcd  tube  (flg.  II;  but  when  the  depth  exceeds 
2000  fathoms  the  difficulties  in  obtaining  a  correct  sounding  increase 
JD  a  compound  ratio  with  the  depth. 

The  question  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  water  at  sea  has  been 
greatly  simplified  from  the  old-time  methods  of  lead  and  line  where 
all  h^ds  of  the  watch  on  deck  were  required  to  be  present.  The  in- 
troduction of  wire  in  place  of  the  rope  and  of  self-recording  leads  have 
enabled  the  navigator  to  find  out  the  depth  of  water  without  stopping 
the  speed  of  his  vessel  and  with  the  aid  of  bat  two  or  three  men.  Sir 
William  Thomson  has  done  more  than  any  other  one  man  to  bring 
about  the  improved  state  of  affairs,  and  his  improved  sounding 
apparatus  is  tbe  one  here  given.  The  wire  is  coiled  on  a  V-shaped 
nng  which  can  revolve  cither  with  the  spindle  or  independently  of  it, 
as  may  be  desired,  ami  when  not  in  use  It  is  kept  In  a  zinc-lined  box 
filled  with  lime  water.  When  ready  for  use  the  frame  carrying  the 
coil  of  wire  Is  clamped  in  position  on  top  of  the  zinc-lined  box  and  a 
brake  is  applied  to  govern  tbe  speed  of  the  wire  as  it  runs  out.  When 
the  brake  has  been  put  on  and  the  egress  of  the  wire  stopped  a  catch 
is  moved  which  admits  of  tbe  free  revolving  of  the  drum  as  it  Is  turned 
by  the  handle.  To  the  outer  end  of  the  wire  a  sinker  la  attached,  to 
the  cover  of  which  the  Depth  Becorder  la  secured  by  a  chain  two  feet 
long.  When  a  cast  is  to  be  taken  the  recorder  is  put  inside  the  sinker 
ana  is  supported  by  the  pressure  of  the  side  springs  against  the  Inside 
of  the  sinker  ;  the  slack  chain  is  put  in  on  top  of  the  recorder.  The 
object  of  the  side  springs  Is  to  prevent  the  shock,  which  the  sinker 
experiences  when  it  strikes  tbe  bottom,  from  affecting  the  reading  of 
the  recorder.  When  the  sinker  strikes  the  bottom,  the  depth  recorder 
Elips  down  the  Inside  of  the  sinker  and  is  thus  relieved  of  the  sudden  shock.  As  the 
sinker  descends,  the  increased  pressure  forces  the  piston  D  up  Into  tbe  tube,  while  the 
spiral  spring  pulls  the  piston  back.    The  amount  that  the  piston  Is  forced  up  against 
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the  action  of  the  wpInU  Bpring  depends  on  the  depth.  To  record  the' depth  thn  muker  C 
la  uaed.  As  the  recorder  goes  down  the  marker  fa  pushed  iJong  the  piston.  When  the 
lecorder  Is  brought  up  to  the  surface  of  the  water  the  piston  comes  back  to  its  origiml 
position,  but  the  marker  lenuins  at  its  place  on  the  scale  to  which  it  was  pushed,  and 
shows  the  depth  to  which  the  recorder  has  been.  The  depth  is  read  off  bj  the  cross 
trire  of  the  marker.  Between  each  cast  the  nut  A.  should  be  unscrewed  to  Blacken 
the  valve  B,  and  the  Recorder  should  be  emptied  and  Uie  nut  screwed  up  firmly.  It 
takes  from  a  few  seconds  to  a  minute  fur  the  sinker  to  reach  the  bottom,  from  the  limelt 
Is  let  go,  and  from  a  quarter  of  a  miauto  to  4  minutes  for  two  men  to  reel  it  in  it  the 
depth  IS  from  10  fathoms  to  100  fathoms.  However  perfectly  free  from  rust  tbe  wire 
be  kept,  it  will  ttreak  at  a  kink  under  a  very  moderale  pull.  Without  a  kink  and 
preserved  from  rust  with  proper  care,  the  wire  can  scarcely  be  broken  in  practice  with 
the  machine.  The  former  patterns  of  this  machine  had  chemical  tubes  made  of  glass 
to  be  used  in  ascertaining  the  depth  Instead  of  the  depth  recorder ;  a  dtscoIontioD  ol 
the  chemical  substance  measured  on  a  gauge  gave  the  depth. 

Many  very  deep  soundings  are  on  record-but  the  two  deepest  well-authenticatal 
soundings  are  among  those  obtained  by  H.H.B.  CAallen^.  The  first  was  about  SO  m. 
to  the  northward  of  the  Virgin  islands,  the  depth  being  3,875  fathoms,  or  nearly  +i 
miles.  Unfortunately,  not  thinking  that  so  near  the  islands  bo  great  a  depth  would  bg 
found,  only  8  cwts.  of  sinkers  were  used  (the  usual  quantity  for  such  extreme  depths 
being  i  cwts.);  this  weight,  with  a  one-incb  line,  took  an  hour  and  twelve  minutes  to 
reach  the  bottom.  As  the  ascertainment  of  the  sinkers  reaching  the  bottom  depends  on 
the  time  intervals,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  line  let  free  to  run.  with  this  weight  would 
take  about  49  seconds  running  out  the  first  100  fathoms,  and  the  time  incieases  as  ncarlj 
as  possible  three  seconds  for  each  successive  100  fathoms;  so  ttiat  wlien  the  interval  it 

Erolnnged  beyond  this  rate,  the  sinker  has  reached  the  twttom.  On  this  occasion  the 
fit  50  fathoms  ran  out  at  tbe  rate  of  2  minutes  36  seconds  per  100  fathoms  The  other 
was  to  the  n.  of  New  Guinea,  where  the  depth  was  4,4TB  fathoms,  or  more  than  S  miles. 

An  idea  of  the  average  depth  of  the  n.  Atlantic  ocean  may  be  had  from  the  fact  Ihat 
of  108  soundinzB  obtained  by  the  OhaOtnger,  4B  were  between  1000  and  3,000  fathoms, 
S6  between  2000  and  BOOO,  while  only  the  other  4  exceeded  8000.  See  Chali^gsoer  Ex- 
rBDmoN ;  Dbbikik. 

Minn)  HZOE.  A  Tillage  of  Pasqnotonk  CO.,  North  Carolina,  some  sixty  miles  from 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Bomnt,  REOOBDiKa  OF.  The  best-known  Instrument  for  producing  eraphtc  repre- 
sentationa  of  sound  vibrations,  and  one  which  has  been  of  great  value  In  the  study  and 
analysis  of  complex  sounds,  such  as  speech,  is  the  phonautogrsph.  Scott's  pbonaulogTaph 
couBista  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surface  of  which  is  made  capable  of  receiving  trac 
Ings  from  a  very  weai  and  delicate  stylus  by  being  smoked  with  a  candle. 

A  fine  point  or  stylus,  sometimes  a  hog's  bristle,  attached  to  a  piece  of  bladder  stretched 
across  the  neck  of  a  funnel,  is  adjusted  so  as  to  rest  lightly  against  the  revolving  cylinder 
and  scratch  a  fine  line  in  tbe  layer  of  smoke  as  Uie  cylinder  revolves.  The  funnel  and 
bladder  are  also  so  placed  that  every  motion  imparled  to  the  bristle  by  sound  waves 
entering  tbe  funnel  and  agitating  the  membrane  is  sidewise  with  respect  to  the  straight 
line  traced  on  tbe  cylinder  when  the  bristle  is  motionless.  In  this  way  the  tracing  ii 
made  irregular  with  every  sound,  the  line  being  undulalory  and  having  waves  corto 
spending  to  and  correctly  representing  every  wave  composing  the  sound  to  bo  examined. 

SODin),  BEFEACnOir  or.  Bound  moves  in  straight  lines,  in  spherical -fronted 
waves;  and  any  small  beam  thereof.  If  unequally  retarded  or  accelerated  on  either  side, 
bends  toward  the  side  of  retardation  BO  that  tbe  acoustic  impulses,  always  directly  radUl 
from  tbe  face  of  the  sound  wave,  vary  in  their  point  of  available  impact,  as  the  "  air 
mirror"of  sound  turns  distorted  bydislurbance.  f.  Sound  passing  from  airintowater.oi 
water  into  air,  provides  the  only  example  really  available,  of  acoustic  refraction  by  dit 
ference  of  elasticity.  Sound,  encountering  a  strong  opposition  in  the  density  of  fluids, 
and  a  sUll  greater  in  solids,  yet  avails  itseU  ot  the  enormously  disproportioned  intensilj 
of  resilience  or  elasticity.  'The  waves  of  sound  arising  from  an  eiplo^on  under  water 
are  conveyed  by  the  water  long  distances;  but  when  cast  off  into  the  air  above  tbe 
explosion,  the  few  and  retarded  vibrations  diverge  so  enormously  at  such  a  helf^t,  bj 
reason  of  the  Bat  reflector  of  the  water  atthesur&ce,  and  the  hollow  arc  ot  force  beneath 
generated  by  the  explosion,  as  to  become  nearly  inaudible, with  their  low  velocity.  Guua 
at  sea,  fired  on  a  horizontal  with  an  energy  far  stronger  than  the  inertia  of  the  air,  reverse 
this;  and  with  sound  waves  compressed  between  the  force  of  the  caonon  and  reflection 
from  the  water,  transmit  their  force  to  a  great  distance.  8.  The  refraction  of  sound 
through  differences  of  deaeity  has  been  shown  by  a  convex  lens  of  carbonic  acid  inclosed 
in  a  collodion  film,  transferring  the  ticking  ot  a  watch  to  a  focus,  where  it  was  heard 
only  on  the  interposition  of  tto  lens,  Tm  wave  front  received  a  concave  form  on  its 
entrance,  accelerated  on  its  exit  at  the  rim,  its  lagging  center  became  more  concave,  lh« 
normals  oonvetgiitg  to  » locua.    8.  Prof.  Stokes  in  1857  first  suggested  the  refracUon  d 
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sound  bj  vaiyine  velocities  of  mrtd.  Of  two  vinda  at  dUterent  levels,  the  upper,  If  the 
faster,  will  returd  ut  opposiiig  sound  wave  moat,  and  so  elevate  the  sound  focua  ;  tf  Uie 
sound  advanced  with  Uie  wind,  tbo  focus  would  lower,  on  account  of  the  "  drag  "  of 
the  lower  layers.    Prof.  Henry,  in  1863,  fKnorant  of  the  theory,  conflrmed  the  above 

Eoints,  observiog  the  audibility  of  a  sound  signal  against  the  wind,  heard  at  a  ship's  mast- 
ead.  and  that  the  cloudshadowB  exceeded  the  groqnd  wind  In  speed.  4.  Prof .  Reynolds, 
1S74,  showed  first  the  refraction  of  spund  from  dlfFerence  of  tempcrafvre.  Since  the 
difference  in  velocity  of  sound  per  second  is  1  ft.  to  l"  Fahr,,  so  when  the  lower  air  la 
wann,  the  sound  beams  are  tilted  up  by  Increased  speed  below,  and  when  cold,  the  upper 
strata  bend  over  and  depress  the  focus  ;  in  cither  oase  favoring  audibility  at  a  distance 
Thus  is  explained  the  ease  of  extended  hearing  In  Arctic  regions. 

SOUP  {A. -8,  tvp-an,  lo  sip  or  sup)  is  a  well-known  form  of  food,  obtained  either  from 
flesh  and  vegetables,  or  from  vegetables  alone.  Before  noticing  the  most  important  varie- 
ties of  soup.  It  is  expedient  that  we  should  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  soup  re^y  Is,  or,  in 
other  words,  what  relation  soiip  bears  to  the  solid  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  com- 
position. The  researches  of  Liebig  have  tlirown  much  light  upon  this  point.  Wben 
flacly  chopped  muscular  flesh  {or  buLcher-meat)  is  lixiviated  with  cold  water,  and  exposed 
to  pressure,  there  is  left  a  white  fibrous  residue  consisting  of  muscular  fibers,  of  connec- 
tive or  areolar  tissue,  and  of  vessels  and  nerves.  This  lixiviated  flei^  is  of  precisely  tlie 
same  quality  from  whatever  animal  It  is  obtained,  communicates  no  flavor  to  water  In 
whlcb  it  is  boiled,  cannot  be  masticated,  and  as  Liebig  observes,  "  even  doss  reject  it." 
When  the  cold  water  has  lattcn  up  all  that  it  is  capable  of  extracting,  it  la  found  that  it 
has  dissolved  from  16  to  34  per  cent  of  the  dry  chopped  flesh.  This  watery  Infuslcm 
contains  all  the  savory  and  mucli  of  the  nutrient  matter  of  the  flesh,  and  is  usually  of  a 
reddisli  tlot,  from  the  presence  of  a  little  of  Uie  coloring  matter  of  the  blood.  On  grad- 
ually heating  it  to  the  twiling-point,  it  is  observed  that  the  albumen  of  the  fieeh  (varying 
in  amount  from  2  to  14  per  cent,  according  as  the  animal  was  old  or  young)  separates  in 
nearly  colorless  flakes  when  the  temperature  has  risen  to  133°,  while  the  ciUoring-maller 
of  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  tilt  the  temperature  rises  to  168°,  lite  Itquitl  is  now  clear, 
and  of  a  pale  yellowish  tint;  and  as  it  reddens  litmus-paper,  it  must  contain  a  free  add. 
The  infusion  of  flesh  thus  prepared  has  the  aromatic  taste  and  all  the  properties  of  a  soup 
made  by  boiling  the  flesh.  Whenevaporaled  it  becomes  dark-colored,  and  finally  Ijrowni 
and  on  ceasing  to  lose  weight,  there  is  obtained  a  brown,  somewhat  soft  mass  of  "  extract 
of  flesh,"  or  "portable  sou{>,"  amounting  to  about  13  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  the  origi- 
nal flesh,  supposed  to  be  dried.  "  This  extract,"  says  Liebig,  "  is  easily  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  when  dissolved  in  about  83  parts  of  hot  water,  with  the  addition  of  some  salt, 

S'vea  to  this  water  the  taste  and  all  the  peculiar  properties  of  an  excellent  soup.  The 
tensity  of  the  flavor  of  the  dry  extract  of  flesh  is  very  great;  none  of  the  means  employed 
in  tlie  kitchen  is  comparable  to  it  in  point  of  flavoring  power."  The  soup  thus  made  of 
the  flesli  of  different  animals  (as,  for  example,  the  ox  and  the  fowl)  possesses,  along  with 
the  general  flavor  common  to  all  soups,  a  peculiar  taste,  which  distinctly  recalls  the  smell 
or  taste  of  llie  roasted  flesli  of  the  animal  employed.  In  order  to  obtain  the  strongest 
and  best-flavored  soup,  chopped  flesh  should  be  slowly  healed  to  boiling  with  an  equal 
weight  of  water;  the  tioiling  should  only  be  continued  tor  a  few  minutes  (for  prolonged 
boiling  only  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  gelatine,  a  sutietance  of  no  nutrient  value,  from 
the  connective  tissue  of  the  flesli),  and  the  soup  should  be  then  strained  off  from  the  solid 
residue.  As  a  matter  of  economy,  it  is  often  desirable  that  the  meat  should  be  left  in  an 
eatable  state,  which  is  not  the  case  with  soup  made  according  to  the  preceding  directions. 
To  attain  this  end,  the  joint  or  mass  of  flesh  should  lie  set  on  the  fire  with  cold  water, 
which  should  be  gentlv  heated  to  boiling;  the  flesh  thus  undergoes  a  toss  of  soluble  ana 
savory  matter,  while  the  soup  Ijecomes  richer  in  tliem.  The  Ihlnner  Uie  piece  of  flesh  is, 
the  greater  is  the  loss  which  it  experiencea  Hence  the  method  of  boiling  which  yields 
the  best  soup,  gives  the  dryest,  toughest,  and  most  tasteless  meat.  "  The  juice  of  nesh,' 
says  Liebig,  "contains  the  food  of  the  muscles;  the  muscular  system  is  the  source  of  all 
the  manifestations  of  force  in  the  animal  body ;  and  in  Ibis  sense  we  may  regard  the  julco 
of  flesh  as  the  proximate  condition  of  the  production  of  force.  Soup  is  the  medicine  of 
the  convalescent,  and  as  a  meansof  reatoring  the  exhausted  Blrength,  it  cannot  be  replaced 
by  any  article  of  the  pharmacopceia.  Its  vivifyiug  and  reatoring  action  on  the  appetite, 
on  the  digestive  or^na,  the  color,  and  the  general  appearances  of  the  sick,  is  most 
striking." 

Host  soups  contain  an  admixture  of  meat  and  vegetables  in  their  preparation;  but 
many  good  soups  can  be  made  either  entirely  without  the  use  of  flesh,  or  with  flsh  in 
place  of  flesh.  In  the  former  claaa  may  be  placed  pea-soup  (which  is,  however,  much 
improved  if  a  piece  of  liacon  enters  into  its  composition),  green-pea  soup,  carrot-soup, 
potato-soup,  asparagtis-soup  :  whlleforflsh-soup,  pike,  tench,  and  eels  are  specially  used. 
See  BiBQUB. 

80UB-MP,  Anona  murieata,  a  small  tree  of  the  West  Indies,  which  beats  a  white. 

Sulpy,  succulent  fruit,  similar  to  the  custard-apple,  slightly  acid  io  taste,  weighing  from 
to  8  lbs.,  and  much  relished  by  the  people  of  the  west  Indies. 
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80ITTAKI  (ItaL  loaana,  Pr.  toutane,  IM.  latarit,  Le.,  wiMi,  "  a  garment  retdiliiE 
to  the  «nkles''X  tbe  lume  usuollr  giren  in  Pnnce  uid  ImIj  to  the  outer  garrQent  worn 
la  dvil  life  (commonljr  wltb  a  flomng  over-draw  or  robe)  b;  Roman  CatLolic  ecclenu- 
tics,  wbea  tin  strict  law  of  clerical  costume  is  in  force;  and  also  ordered  to  be  iroro 
mideT  tlie  prieetlr  rubes  used  in  the  public  mioiaterial  offlces-of  the  cleTgym&n.  In  Eoe- 
Und  It  was  callea  caasock.  It  is  Dot  peculiu  to  bisbops,  priests,  or  even  to  clerics  In 
holy  orders,  but  ma^  be  worn  by  all  woo  have  reoeived  even  the  tonsure  (q.v.).  Indeed, 
the  council  ot  Trent  (Die.  de  B^orm.,  seas.  28,  c.  vi.)  declares  that  no  cleric  shall  be  held 
entitled  to  the  "  privUe^  of  clerics"  unless  be  shall  wear  the  soutane.  The  ordlniry 
material  of  the  soutane  is  serge  or  woolen  cloth;  but  it  la  often  of  more  precious  stnfii. 
Tlie  color  for  the  secular  clergy  is  commonly  blackj  but  dietaries  wear  otber  colois. 
Thus,  the  pope  wears  a  white — cardinals,  a  red — bishops,  a  violet — many  canons,  a  blue 
soutane;  and  in  religious  orders  and  collegiate  bodies  llie  cotOT  is  r^uialed  by  apecisl 
laws,  which  need  not  be  particularized.  Its  use.  as  olilUatory,  was  ve^  general  in 
former  times,  but  It  has  gradually  fallen  off  ^ce  tbe  FrencE  revolution.  It  &  but  Utile 
worn  in  Oermany,  even  lu  the  southern  provinces;  and  In  Italy,  except  in  tbe  former 
papal  states,  it  la  much  less  univetsal  than  it  was  80  years  since.  In  all  places,  however, 
it  IS  strictly  required  to  be  worn  under  tbe  sacred  vestments  by  a  priest  admlnisteriiig  iLc 
sacramenta,  or  otherwise  offlciatlng  publicly. 

Hutu.  Robert,  d.d.,  the  son  of  a  London  merchant,  was  b.  at  Hackney  in  1633, 
His  earlier  education  he  received  at  Westminster  school,  of  which  Dr.  Busby  was  iheo 
maater;  and  in  1651  ho  be(»mea  student  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  105.^  and  1657 
successively  he  took  his  degrees  of  bachelor  and  master  of  arts;  he  wss  ordained  in 
1658;  and  m  1660  he  was  appointed  university  orator.  la  tbia  function  he  was  fortn- 
□ate  enough  to  please  the  lord  chancellor  Clarendon  on  his  installation  as  cbancetloT  ri 
Oxford,  and,  in  reward  of  his  complimentary  periods.  South  was  made  his  domestic 
obaplain.  In  1668  he  took  his  degree  as  doctor  ot  divinity;  the  same  year  saw  him  pro- 
moted to  B  p>?bendary  stall  at  Westminster:  and  In  1670  be  became  a  canon  of  Cbri«t 
Church,  Onord.  In  16TT  Laurence  Hyde,  son  of  tbe  chancellor,  being  sent  to  Poland  at 
ambassador,  he  was  accompanied  Ibitber  by  Boutb,  who  had  been  Lis  tutor,  and  was  tlie 
object  of  bis  warm  regard.  Shortly  after  bis  return,  the  rectory  of  Islip,  In  Oxfordshire, 
waa  conferred  upon  htm,  and  be  was  made  chaplain-in-ordinary  to  Cliarlcs  II.  He  might 
readily  now  have  become  a  bishop,  but  through  this  and  the  succeeding  reini  be  steadilj 
continued  to  decline  tbe  offers  oi  higher  preferment  presHed  upon  him.  The  designs  of 
jsmes  11.,  tending  to  a  Roman  Catholic  revival,  he  regarded  with  deep  disapproval  and 
alarm;  but  so  strong  was  bis  sense  of  the  duty  of  euDmission  to  tbe  reining  monardi 
tliat  ho  declined  all  share  in  the  conspiracy  to  oust  him  In  favor  of  the  prince  and  prizi. 
cess  of  Orange.  When,  however,  the  revolution  was  accomplislied,  he  gave  in  his  adlie. 
sion  to  it.  But,  to  bis  honor,  he  refused  to  proflt  in  the  nay  of  prefcrmeut,  by  tbe 
deprivation  of  such  of  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the  church  as  could  not  conscicntioustj 
go  along  with  him  In  recognition  of  tbe  new  order  of  things.  A  stanch  and  even  bigoted 
adherent  of  the  church  of  England,  he  continued  to  wage  unsparing  war  from  the  pul- 
pit, and  with  his  pen,  against  Puritanism  and  every  other  form  of  dissent,  occasionally 
occupying  himself  with  discussions  more  strictly  theological,  till  in  July,  17IB.  death 
came  to  conclude  his  controversies.  He  is  now  chieflr  remembered  by  Ids  sermons;  they 
are  masterpieces  of  vigorous  sense  and  sound  English,  and  abound  in  lively  and  witty 
turns,  not  always  in  severely  decorous  consonance  with  the  seriousness  of  Uic  subjeci- 
matter.  As  a  man,  South  seems  to  have  Iteen  of  sound  and  estimable  character;  of  pure 
lite  and  unblemished  inte^ty.  His  entire  works  were  sent  from  the  Clarendon  press  La 
T  vols.  (1928),  6  vols.  (1S43).    An  edition  in  2  vols,  appeared  in  London  in  1850. 

BOTTTE  AFBICAir  BSPITBIIC,     See  Trahsvxai. 

iGUTR  AlCEBICA.     See  Auebica. 

BOTTTHAKPTOII,  a  co.  In  s.e.  Virginia,  Irarderlng  on  North  Carolina,  and  bounded 
on  thee,  by  Blackwater  ri?er,  and  b.w.  by  the  Mebwrin  river;  crossed  by  the  Seaboard 
Air  line  and  the  Norfolk  and  Western  railroads;  drained  by  Nottaway  river;  567  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  20,078.  The  surface  is  mostly  level,  and  partlj  covered  with  forests  of 
cypress  and  pine,  tbe  latter  yielding  large  qiianUtles  of  tar  and  turpentine;  the  soil  is 
sandy.  The  principal  products  are  wool,  com,  oata,  and  sweet-potatoes;  cattle,  sheep, 
and  swine  are  raised.  Co.  seat,  Courtland. 
TBAKTTOK,  a  municipal  and   porliau 

of  itself,  in  the  s.  ot  Hampshire,  70  il , 

n  railway.  It  occupies  a  peninsula  at  the  head  of  Southampton  Water,  and  t>e- 
Iween  the  estuary  of  the  Test  or  Anton  on  the  w.  and  s.,  and  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  Itchen  on 
the  east.  The  High  street,  which  is  the  principal  thoroughfare,  extends  from  the  water- 
side to  the  Bargate,  and  thfinee  to  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Crossing  the  High  street  st 
1  ight  angles  are  many  important  streets,  and  handsome  lines  of  new  houses  are  found  [n 
the  northern  and  western  suburbs.  Southampton  is  furnished  with  the  luual  municipal 
and  other  institutions  common  to  all  thriving  towns.  St.  Michael's  church,  the  oldest  In 
the  Iwrough,  contains  Norman  tower  arches,  and  several  ot  the  private  houses  are  of 
Norman  architecture.  The  Domia  Dti,  or  God's  house,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  lan 
c.,  and  Is  one  of  the  earliest  hospitals  In  England.  The  docks  can  Qoat  the  largest 
steamers  and  Southampton  owes  its  Importance  to  its  sheltered  harbor  and  to  tlie 
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^ n  o(  double  tldee,  which  prolong  high  water  for  two  honn.     It  i»  the  plMe 

of  departure  and  arrival  of  the  West  India  and  Brazil,  the  Ueditenuiean,  East  Indian, 
China,  and  Angtrallan,  and  the  South  African  mall  steam- packets.  There  is  couBider- 
able  trafQc  between  Southampton  and  the  Channel  Islands  and  French  coaat,  and  also 
a  large  cattle-trade  with  Spain  and  Portugal.  Its  harl>or  laperliapa  the  most  motley  and 
picturesque  in  England,  being  frequently  crowded  with  Lascars,  Creoles,  Arahs,  etc, 
and,  on  the  arrival  of  mail-steamers,  with  Indian  and  American  planters.  East  Indian 
nabobs,  foreign  dignitaries,  naval  officers,  and  other  British  and  foreign  oflleials  in  even 
varletv  of  costume.  Its  docks,  which  liave  recently  been  greatly  extended  and  Improved, 
include  five  large  dry  docks,  two  tidal  basins  (16  and  18  acres  In  area),  and  a  closed  dock, 
and  can  float  tbe  largest  steamen.  Yacht  and  ship  bnildlng  and  englne-maklne  are 
actively  carried  on,  and  there  Is  an  extenilvo  general  trade.  Southampton  Is  also  a 
fashionable  resort  in  summer.  It  returns  two  members  t«  tbe  house  of  commons.  Pop. 
'81,  60,235; '91,  65,325. 

Southampton  supplanted  the  ancient  ClauieTiittm,  whicb  stood  one  m.  to  the  n.e.,  and 
ita  foundation  Is  ascribed  to  the  Anglo-Saxons.  It  Is  called  Bamtune  and  Snth-Hamtun 
in  the  Sason  Chronicle.  After  the  conquest  Southampton,  from  which  there  was  ready 
transit  to  Normandy,  began  to  prosper  rapidly,  and  In  early  times  it  traded  with  Venice 
and  Bayonne,  Bordeaux  and  Rochelle,  Cordova  and  Tunis.  A  great  part  of  it  was  burned 
by  the  combined  French,  Spanish,  and  Genoese  fleets  in  ISSS,  and  In  the  following  year 
Its  defenses  were  strengthened.  Southampton  Is  the  birthplace  of  Isaac  Watta  (to  whom 
a  monument  has  been  erected  In  the  West  park),  of  Thomas  DIbdin  and  of  Sir  John  E. 
MillBls. 

BOUTHAMPTOK,  Hbhrt  Wkiotkbslet.  8d  earl  of,  1578-1624  :  b.  Jingland  ;  afriend 
of  tbe  earl  of  Esses,  with  whom  he  went  in  the  eipedition  to  Cadiz  and  afterward  to 
Ireland.  He  was  convicted,  though  he  strenuously  asserted  his  innocence,  of  complicity 
in  the  treasons  of  Essex,  attainted,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  Elizabeth  st^ed  tho 
Utter  penalty,  ond  the  former  waa  reversed  by  parliament  early  in  the  reign  of  James  I. 
Ue  was  active  in  the  colonization  of  America,  and  was  governor  of  the  Virginia  com- 
pany. He  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower  In  1631  for  his  oppodtion  to  the  arhitrarv 
measures  of  Charles  I. ;  after  his  release  be  commanded  a  regiment  in  aid  of  the  Dutcn 
against  the  Spanish,  and  both  he  and  his  son  died  of  a  fever  contracted  in  the  Nether- 
lands. He  is  best  rememljered  as  the  patron  to  whom  Shakespeare  dedicated  Venmand 
Adotiie  and  The  Rape  of  Luertee. 

80ITTHAKPT05  WATXB,  a  flne  inlet,  stretching  n.w.  from  tbe  point  at  whicb  tbe 
Solent  and  Spiihead  unite.  It  la  11  m.  long  and  about  3  m.  wide.  The  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  intervenes  between  the  Southampton  Water  and  the  channel,  forms  a  magnificent 
natural  breakwater,  and  occasions  a  second  high-water  two  houre  siter  the  first.  South- 
ampton Water  receives  the  Test  or  Anton,  Itcfien,  and  Hamble. 

80UTHABI),  Samuel  Lewis,  LL.D,,  1767-1842;  b.  N.  J.  i  educated  at  the  college  of  ' 
New  Jersey,  and  called  to  tbe  bar.  He  was  appointed  associate  justice  of  the  New  Jer- 
sey supreme  court  in  1815;  elected  U.  8.  senator,  1831;  appointed  secretary  of  the  navy. 
iKiS;  was  for  short  periods  acting  aecretaiT  of  the  treasury  and  of  war;  attomey-geneml 
of  New  Jersey  in  1^;  and  governor,  18^.  He  was  again  a  member  of  the  U.  8.  senate 
from  1882  to  his  death,  and  president  of  that  body  in  1S41. 

BOOTH  AUBTBALIA.  Recent  legislation  has  render^  this  name  a  misnomer  by 
extending  the  boundaries  of  the  colony  so  as  to  include  the  entire  center  of  the  Australian 
continent  comprised  between  the  Southern  and  the  Indian  oceans,  and  between  the  ISSth 
and  the  Hist  dcCToes  of  e.  long.— an  area  of  003,(100  sg.  miles, 

O/iaraettr  of  vie  Boil,  ele. — The  northern  portion  of  this  vast  territow  enjoys  an  abun- 
dant rainfall,  and  is  watered  br  numerous  streams  and  rivers,  some  of  them,  as  tbe  Vic- 
toria and  the  Adelaide,  navlgaole  for  a  considerable  distance  by  ships  of  burden.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  and  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  tropical  productions  of  every  description. 
In  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  overland  telegraph  across  the  center  of  the 
Australian  continent,  tliis  region  has  become  better  known  as  being  suitable  for  settle- 
ment, already  commenced 

The  great  central  region  opened  up  by  the  explorations  of  Stuart  and  McKlnlay,  and 
the  counlrv  to  the  n,  of  lat.  33°,  may  be  dcscribea  as  suited  oniv  for  pastoral  purposes  on 
OccouQt  of  the  irregularity  of  the  rainfall  and  the  scarcity  of  permanent  water;  and  with 
the  exception  of  a  tew  patches  along  the  coast  the  same  description  will  apply  to  the 
country  to  the  westward  of  gulf  St.  Vincent,  in  138°  e.  long.  Tho  south-eastern  division 
of  tho  coldny,  comprised  between  lat.  38°  and  the  Southern  ocean,  and  between  gulf  Si, 
"Vincent  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  colony,  includes  every  variety  of  soil,  ranging 
from  absolute  sterility  to  the  highest  degree  of  iorlillty,  great  portion  ot  it  being  prolwiblv 
unsurpassed  by  any  region  in  its  adaptability  both  in  soil  and  climate  for  the  growth  of 
wheat,  tbe  vine,  and  the  olive.  This  region  is  moderately  timbered,  the  principal  varie- 
ties being  the  gum.  tho  stringy  bark,  and  the  pine,  ail  extremely  useful  lor  fencing  and 
building  purposes. 

Climate. — A  country  extending  over  27°  of  latitude  must  necessarily  embrace  great 
Tarieties  of  temj^rature;  but  the  climate,  owing  to  prevailing  aridity,  appears  to  be. 
Upon  tbe  whole,  healthy  and  remarkably  free  from  epidemic  diseases.  The  sverag" 
annual  morlaiity  during  10  years  has  been  found,  in  the  settled  districts,  to  be  IS  per 
1000  as  compared  wlUi  23  per  1000  in  Eugliuiil.     Nearly  half  of  the  deaths  are  those  of 
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children.  The  hottest  months  are  December,  Sanuaxy,  TVbroBTy,  and  H&rch.  Doting 
these  months  hot  winds  occasionally  blow.  But  the  same  drrnesB  of  the  air  wbicb 
accounts  for  the  great  ezaltatlou  of  the  temperature,  renders  it  more  endurable  thso 
might  at  first  be  supposed,  and  Europeans  are  able  in  the  hottest  weather  to  carty  on 
barTest-Iabor  without  danger. 

Phyacai  AtpeeL — The  aurface  of  the  country  aJtemales  between  open  plains  sod 
wooded  ntoges  of  moderate  elevatioa,  wbicb  incloee  many  beautiful  and  fertile  vallefs. 
The  principal  ranged  are  the  Fliodere  ran|ra,  vhich  treods  northward  from  the  e.  coast 
of  Bpenccr  gulf  lo  the  neighborhood  of  lake  Torrens,  in  lat.  30°,  where  it  branches  out 
iclo  numerous  spurs;  and  the  Mount  Lofty  range,  running  nearly  parallel  with  gulf  St 
Vincent  from  ila  head-water  in  lat.  34°  to  its  termination  at  cape  Jarvia.  The  Hounl 
Lofty  ranges  rise  to  a  height  of  about  2,000  fC,  runninjg  about  n.e.  and  e.w.,  bavin)!  a 
breadth  of  over  15  miles.  '  This  district  abounds  in  picturesque  scenery,  the  summio 
bein^  well  wooded  and  the  slopes  of  great  beauty  and  fertility,  affording  eligible  build- 
Ing-sitea,  and  producing  in  tiie  highest  perfection  many  En^^iisli  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Throughout  South  A.ui!tralia  the  deficiency  of  running  water  is  remarkable;  in  fact, 
for  nearly  13Q0m.,  following  the  indentations  of  the  coast  from  the  western  boundary 
of  the  colony  to  Uie  estuary  of  the  Torrens,  in  gulf  St.  Vincent,  not  even  a  broofc  of 
permanent  fresh  water  finds  Its  way  into  the  sea.     See  Al'stkalia,  Victokia. 

DivinoTU,  Town*,  tte. — The  colony  naturally  falls  into  three  sections — South  Australia 
proper,  Central  Australia,  and  the  Northeru  Territory.  The  88  counties  serve  far 
electoral  purposes;  the  most  important  division  is  into  districts,  of  which  there  were 
over  100  in  1885.  Besides  Adelaide,  the  capital,  with  its  125.000  inhabitants,  there  are 
several  townships  with  over  3000  and  many  others  with  more  than  1000.  Port  Adelaide. 
T^  m.  from  the  capital,  is  the  chief  harbor  -  but  there  are  several  excellent  minor  ports. 

.Unerol  Wealth,  ete, — The  mineral  wealth  of  South  Australia  is  great,  the  principal 
metals  being  copper,  lead,  and  Iron  ;  the  last  is  of  the  finest  quality,  but,  in  the  absence 
of  coal,  cannot  be  profitably  worked.  The  prindp^  copper-mines  are  tiie  Burra-Buna 
and  the  Eapunda,  to  the  n.e.  of  Bt.  Vincent  ffulf-  the  WsJlaioo  and  Moonta,  on  York's 
peiJnsuW  Four  gold  fields  were  being  worked  in  1880.  Mineral  oU  and  marble  hnvo 
been  found. 

Gotiemmsnt,  tie, — There  are  two  houses  of  parliament,  both  elective.  The  whole 
colony  is  thrown  into  one  electoral  district  for  electing  members  to  the  council  on  a  low 

froperty  franchise,  and  for  a  period  of  13  years.  Members  of  the  assemblv  are  elected 
y  universal  sufirage  for  8  years.  Voting  for  botli  houses  ts  by  ballot  The  executive 
.  govemir.ent  is  dependent  on  parliamentary  majorities,  as  in  England.  No  pecuniary 
aid  is  given  b^  government  to  any  religion,  and  all  churches  are  placed  on  a  fooling  of 
perfect  equality.  The  system  of  public  education  is  modeled  on  the  Irish  national 
Bystem.  Attendance  Is  compulsory.  Six  members  of  the  council  retire  every  four  years. 
In  ISBO  the  pop.  of  South  Australia  amounted  to324,484.  In  1881  it  was  379,865,  be- 
sides aborigines  numbering  about  4000.  The  imports  for  1880  were  of  the  value  of 
JE6,804,451;  and  the  exports.  £7,259,8«S.  Theeitportsconslstedohiefly  of  com.  wooi.and 
copper.  The  revenue,  derived  principally  from  the  sale  of  crown  lands  and  customs 
dues,  amounted  in  1890  to  £3,478,981  ;  the  expenditure,  to  £2,404,179  ;  and  the  public 
debt,  spent  In  reproductive  works,  to  £30,4&^,fi00.  The  colony  has  an  extensive  system  of 
electric  telegraphs.  An  overland  line,  constructed  at  tbe  expense  of  the  South  Australlsn 
government,  and  opened  la  1873,  runs  from  Adelaide  to  Port  Darwin,  across  Cenlfsl 
Australia,  a  distance  of  2000  m.,  and  through  Junction  with  the  Anglo-Indian  line. 
connects  Australia  with  all  the  great  centres  of  ctvilization. 

SOITTH  BEHS,  city  and  co.  seat  of  St.  Joseph  co.,  Ind. ;  on  the  St.  Joseph  river  and 
the  Chicago  and  Grand  Tnmk,  the  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  tbe  Lake  Shore  and 
Michigan  Southern,  the  Michigan  Central,  and  tbe  Vandalia  line  railroads,  88  miles  e. 
of  Chicago.  It  Is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Notre  Dame  and  of  St.  Joseph's  and  Si- 
Mary's  academics  (all  K.  C),  and  baa  a  high  school,  public  library,  the  Catholic  rcferenra 
library  of  America,  several  school  libraries,  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic  bospitalt, 
national  and  savings  banks,  building  and  loan  associations,  electric  lights,  electric  street 
railroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  wells,  over  20  churches,  and  dailj,  weekly, 
and  monthly  periodicals.  The  U.  S.  census  in  18i»  reported  for  South  Bend,  i08  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  a  capital  of  SIl, 252,887,  and  having  a  combined 
output  valupd  at  «0,Hl-2,ol3.  The  city  is  especially  noted  for  itsmanntacturea  of  carriages, 
wagons,  agricultural  implements,  and  sewing  machines.     Pop.  '90,  31,819. 

8017^  BETULIUUIC,  a  borough  in  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  on  the  Central  of  Xe<r 
Jttrspy,  the  Lehigh  Valley,  and  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroads;  57  m.  n.w.  of 
Phllaiielphla.  It  is  tbe  seat  of  Lehigh  university  (q.  v.),  and  has  St.  Luke's  hospiul, 
electric  lights,  electric  street  railroads,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river,  national 
and  private  banks,  and  about  a  dozen  churches.  The  principal  Industrial  plants  are 
the  Bethlehem  iron  works,  the  Lehigh  zinc  and  iron  company,  tbe  Bethlehem  fonndr? 
and  machine  company,  and  the  Lehigh  Valley  silk  mills.     Pop.  '90,  10,386. 

BOQTHBSIDOE,  a  town  in  Worcester  CO.,  Mass.;  on  the  Quinebang  river  and  tbe  New 
York  and  New  England  railroad ;  20  mile^  s.w.  of  Worcester.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Globe.  Sandersdale,  and  Southbridge;  was  Incorporated  in  1816;  and  has  manufactories 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  spectacles,  cutlery,  and  boots  and  shoee.    Pop.  '90,  7(tSfi. 
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■OTIH  CAKOLHA,  a  aouthem  Atlantic  atate,  and  one  of  the  original  IS ;  between 
lat.  83*  and  85'  13'  n. :  long,  78°  3S'  and  68°  IS'  w.  ;  bounded  on  the  n.  and  n.e.  b;  N. 


Cuolina  ;  on  the  s.e.  by  the  ocean  ;  on  Ute  a.  and  a.w.  by  Georgia.  Savannah  RItst  sepa- 
rating ;  extreme  length,  e.  to  w.,  240  m.;  greateat  breadth  about  810  m.;  land  area,  80,- 
no  nq.rn.  ;  gross  area,  80,ST0  sq.m.,  or  19,664,81 


HiBTOET.— In  May.  lBfl2,  RIbault,  the  Huguenot,  dlacovered  the  harbor  ot  Port  Boyal, 
named  It,  and  built  Fort  Carolina  on  an  island  there,  but  the  cotoaistB  shortij  Tebelled 
and  returned  to  Europe.  In  1610,  a  party  of  English  under  William  Bayte  founded  Poit 
Royal,  but  ten  yaara  later  removed  to  the  present  site  of  Charleston,  the  territory  at  that 
time  being  only  a  part  of  the  Carolina  province.  Mapy  French  Huguenots  found  their 
way  thither  in  1685,  and  Scotch,  Irish,  Swiss,  and  Oerman  emigrant^  followed.  Repre- 
sentative government  was  established  as  early  as  1Q70.  In  1729  the  province  was  divid- 
ed into  North  and  South  Carolina  by  Charles  II..  and  from  that  time  on  it  increased  in 
papulation  and  prospered,  notwithstanding  much  molestation  by  the  Indians  and  also 
by  the  Spaniards  In  Florida.  During  the  revolution  impnrtantbalues  occurred  at  Charles- 
ton, Port  Houllrie,  Camden,  King's  Mountain,  Cowpena,  and  Eutaw  Springa.  A  state 
coustitution  was  adopted  Atar,  26,  1770,  and  the  constitution  of  the  U.  fi.  was  ratlHed 
in  17S8.  Prom  the  first  the  state  was  prominent  in  the  South.  Its  wulth  increased 
rapidlv,  and  its  political  leaders  gave  it  distinction  and  influence.  The  most  iinpurtanC 
event  in  its  history  for  seventy  years  was  brought  about  by  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  in 
1883,  with  other  loading  men  of  the  state,  attempted  to  nuUify  certain  acts  of  Con- 
nesa  Imposing  a  tariff,  believing  that  it  bore  unjuatlv  on  the  Interests  of  the  state. 
During  tam»  months  thto  defiance  of  the  national  autnority  treatened  future  trouble ; 
but  prompt  measures  adopted  by  President  Jackson  restored  order.  The  desire  to  main- 
tain extreme  state-rights,  however,  continued  to  be  prominent  in  South  Carolina  politics ; 
and  In  1860,  when  Indications  of  civil  war  were  apparent,  it  was  the  fitst  state  that  seced- 
ed from  ttie  Union.  The  legislature  met  in  Charleston,  and  on  Dec.  30  passed  on  ordi- 
nance of  secession  by  a  unanimous  vote.  In  April,  I86I,  the  bombardment  of  Fort 
Sumter,  in  Charleston  harbor,  precipitated  the  war,  and  during  the  next  four  years  the 
state  suffered  severely.  Its  harbors  either  being  blockaded  or  captured  one  by  one.  and 
much  of  its  property  being  destroyed  by  federal  troops  on  the  great  march  through  the 
stale,  under  Qen.  Sherman.  After  peace  was  declared  and  reconstruction  began,  agreat 
deal  of  trouble  ensued  for  several  years  through  the  constant  disagreement  tetwcen  the 
whites  and  the  colored  people  and  their  leaders.  A  convention  held  in  Columbia,  in 
Sept.,  1860,  repealed  the  ordinance  of  secession  and  declared  slavery  abolished.  The 
stite  was  put  under  militarv  surveillance  ;  a  registration  of  voters  held,  which  resulted 
in  qualifying  78,963  colorea  and  46,846  white  voters  ;  and  a  general  election  followed. 
The  new  Wulature  was  largely  composed  of  colored  men,  and  many  of  the  state  officers 
and  some  of  the  members  of  congress  were  also  colored.  The  constitution,  which, 
aft«r  some  delay,  was  framed  ana  accepted,  was  similar  to  those  required  of  other 
Southera  States  for  their  re-admlttance  to  the  Union,    Altogether,  Bouui  Carolina  has 


aft«r  some  delay,  was  framed  ana  accepted,  was  similar  to  those  required  of  other 
Southera  States  for  their  re-admlttance  to  the  Union,  Altogether,  Bouui  Carolina  has 
had  more  difficulty  in  regaining  its  former  prosperity  thu  any  of  the  other  former  Con- 
federate  States  except  Louisiana. 

TopOQRAPar.— The  Blue  Ridge,  passing  throuKh  the  northwest  part  of  the  state, 
rises  to  an  elevation  (Table  Hountalu)  of  4000  ft.  From  thisaseries  of  terraces  descends 
to  what  is  called  the  middle  country,  consisting  of  low  sand'hllla.  From  this  region  1o 
the  coast,  from  80  to  100  m.,  Itie  surface  Is  low  and  often  marshy.  The  seaboard  is 
about  310  miles  in  length.     Among  the  many  islands  ore  Bdisto  and  Hilton  Head.    The 

Srindpal  river,  the  Santee,  150  mites  long,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Wateree  and 
ongaree.  and  the  latter  bv  the  union  of  the  Saluda  and  Broad.  The  Oreat  and  Little 
Ped^,  Waccamaw,  and  Black  empty  into  Waccamaw  bay ;  the  Cooper  and  Ashley, 
into  Charleston  harbor  ;  the  Edisto  and  Comhabee,  Into  St.  Helena  sound  ;  the  Oosaw- 
liatcliie  into  Port  Royal  barlxir. 

Geoi^ot  and  UuERALoaT. — The  hilly  or  upper  part  of  the  state  Is  chiefly  eozoic, 
.  bordered  on  the  southeast  by  Silurian  strata.  The  level  pine  lands  and  coast  region  are 
referred  to  the  tertiary  and  quaternary  age,  and  along  some  of  the  rivers  are  exposed 
cretaceous  areas.  Iron  ore  Is  abundant  in  the  northwest  countries,  and  at  Abbeville  and 
Edgefield,  gold  is  mined.  Other  mlnerols  are  bismuth,  diver,  zinc,  lead,  manganese, 
graphite,  kaolin,  granite,  and  buUdlng-limestone.  The  phosphate  marl  beds  of  the 
coast  are  of  great  extent  and  value. 

ZooLooT  A.ND  BoT.urr.— Among  wUd  animals,  birds,  and  fowl  are  the  deer,  bear, 
opossum,  raccoon,  ground-hog,  rooblt,  squirrel,  eagle,  buzzard!  hawk,  turk^,  snipe, 
and  grouse.  The  reptiles  include  the  alligator,  tortoise,  and  about  17  species  of  serpent ; 
the  nsb,  the  sturgeon,  shad,  herring,  and  rockflsh.  The  long  and  the  short  leaved  pine 
abound,  also  the  lilack  jack,  live,  scrub,  red  and  post  oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sugar 
maple,  ash,  beech,  elm,  hemlock,  cypress,  willow,  bay,  tulip-lree,  sycamore,  laurel,  and 
especially  the  palmotta.  which  figures  on  the  state  seat,  giving  the  name  of  "  the  Pal- 
metto State"  to  South  Carolina. 

OLUU.T8,  Soil,  and  AaKictrLTUBB.— The  climate  In  general  Is  mild  and  e'.!n.  The 
mean  annual  temperature  of  the  mountain  region  resembles  that  of  New  Jersey  or  Kan- 
sas ;  In  the  sand-hill  region  it  is  from  63*  tn  50°.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
Charleston  Is  65.06°.  at  Columbia,  OS.OS".    The  yearly  rainfHll  Is  about  46  inches. 
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tUmth  DkkaM.  "^^ 

The  tide  Bwuup-landa  Are  kdAptodto  rice;  the  inlMid  iwunp-landi  to  rice,  cotton, 
...  . .,. — .. .  .__..  ._  . ..„.  .t.    .1 J  _. 'uida  to  lone 

. .      »  IntUs  and 

vegetable*,  aod  the  monntKin  ilopw  to  com  and  gnint,  4ad  the  valleja  to  coUod.  The 
sea  islands  contain  both  awsmp-Wds  and  up-lande.  Cotton  and  lice  are  tbe  leading 
prodncts,  but  com,  hay,  torghum,  potatoea,  fruits,  and  Tegetabk*  ac«  more  piofltabic, 
and  the  acreage  deroted  to  them  la  increasing  npldly.  Figs,  grapes,  peaches,  plnini, 
pears,  pecans,  almonds,  etc.,  thrive,  and  on  tbe  coast,  orangee  andoUves.  The  pitt^pfue 
forests  yield  rosin  and  turpentine.  The  principal  cereal  productions  In  the  order  of 
value  of  crops  are  com,  oats,  and  wb*>at.  The  cotton  crop  averages  sbout  800,000  bales 
per  annum,  and  the  hay  crop  exceeds  (2,000,000  In  value.  Of  live-stock,  hc^,  oxen,  com, 
mules,  sheep,  and  horses  are  tbe  most  numerous,  In  their  order,  the  total  value  averag- 
ing about  $17,000,000,  agricultural  Interests  have  been  reduced  largely  by  tbe  develop- 
ment of  manufacturing,  and  many  rica-flelds  have  been  converted  Into  cattle  ranges. 

iNDdHTBiKB. — Tbe  water  power  of  tbe  upper  and  middle  cos.  Is  ample,  but  In  the 
coast  region,  where  tbe  streams  Sow  sluggishly,  steam  Is  generally  employed.  The 
U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  for  South  Carolina,  2382  mannfacturlng  establishments, 
employing  (30,276,261  capital  and  24,662  persons,  paying  (6,590,9^  for  wages  and 
(18,8T3,8M  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  ontput  valued  at  $81,926,681.  Ths 
principal  mannfoctures  are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  fertllizeTS,  floor  and  grist  mill 
products,  Itunber  products,  tar  and  turpentine,  and  cotton-seed  oil  and  cake.  In  1896 
there  were  62  cotton  and  woolen  mills,  with  888,086  spindles  and  21,673  looms,  and 
during  189fl  charter*  were  granted  for  12  new  cotton  mills  and  6  cotton  oil  mills. 
The  phosphate  mining  Industry,  on  which  tbe  state  receives  a  royalty  of  tl  per  ton,  bis 
been  decreasing  steadily  for  several  yeats,  owing  to  valuable  finds  elsewhere. 

Co MKBRCE.— Charleston,  Beaidort,  and  Georgetown  are  the  ports  of  entry.  Foreign 
commerce  centers  mainly  at  Charleston.  The  3iiet  articles  of  export  are  ric«,  cotton, 
pbosphatee,  lumber,  naval  stores,  cotton-seed  oil,  fish,  fruits,  and  spring  v^tables. 
In  the  year  endii^;  June  SO,  1897,  the  Imports  of  merchandise  at  the  porta  of  Beautoft 
and  Charleston  aggregated  la  value  91,101,123;  and  the  exports  of  mercbAndiae  at  the 
three  ports,  $14,151,610. 

Tbanspobtation.— The  railroads  of  the  state  are  mostly  owned  or  controlled  by 
three  large  systems,  tbe  Southern,  the  Seaboard  Air  line,  and  the  Atlantic  Coast  line. 
The  total  mileage  in  operation  Is  about  2800;  cost  of  roads  and  equipment,  over 
$5S,000,000;  totaf  investment,  over  $57,000,000.  Tb«  mileage  in  the  sUte  of  roads  be- 
longing to  other  states  Is  considerable.  The  net  income  of  all  roads  in  1896  was  over 
$2,300,000;  wgreEate  of  railroad  taxes  paid  to  the  alate,  over  $800,000  per  uinum. 

Banks.— In  Oct.,  1S96,  there  were  IS  national  banks  In  operation,  with  capiisl 
$1,348,000,  deposlU  $4,294,403,  and  reserve  $1,047,462;  22  state  banks,  with  captlsl 
$l,:t02,2.y),  deposits  $1,970,371,  and  resources  $4,391,447;  and  7  stock  savings  banks, 
with  caplUl  $-l.TO,J55,  deposits  $4,322,477.  and  resources  «&.383,70T. 

Cbl'bchrs.  Educatidic,  etc. — Tlie  leading  denominations  are  the  Baotlst,  Uetbo- 
dist  Episcopal  South,  Methodist  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  ' 
Roman  Catholic.  Free  schools  were  esta^bed  by  the  constitution  of  1888,  In  )f»S 
there  were  469,700  persons  of  school  age;  tbo  number  enrolled  was  223,021,  and  the 
average  attendance,  169,254.  Tbe  state  university  comprises  South  Carolina  college, 
Columbia;  South  Carolina  military  academy,  Charleston;  Clemson  agrimltnral  and 
mechanical  college,  Clemson  colltKe  station;  and  Wlnthrop  normal  and  industrial 
college,  Columbia.  Other  advanced  institutions  include  the  college  of  Charleston, 
Ersklne  college,  Furmftn  university,  Newberry  college,  Claflln  university.  Allen  univer- 
sity, Presbyterian  College  of  South  Carolina,  Wofford  college,  several  colleges  exclusively 
/or  nrnnii-n  nnd  numcrous  normal  and  Industrial  schools  for  white  and  colored  pupils. 
,B  medical  collegeat  Charleston,  and  aolnstitutionforthedeaf  and  theblln<! 


at  Cedar  Springs.    In  1896  there  were  32  libraries  of  lOOOvolumes  and  upward  eacli,  with 
»n  BKfjregate  of  over  230.000  volumes;  and  about  12o  periodicals  of  all  kinds. 

GovKHNMKNT,  KTc— The  Capital  is  Columbia.     The  constitution  of  1868  required  at 


qnalittcations  for  suffr^  a  residence  in  the  state  for  two  years,  in  the  county  o: 
and  in  >:bo  polling  precinct  four  months ;  registration ;  tbe  ability  to  read  or  understand 
tbe  constitution ;  and  the  payment  six  months  before  an  election  of  any  poll  tax  then 
due.  Under  tbe  constitution  adopted  in  18913,  tbe  requirements  after  Jan.  1,  ISf^,  sri' 
that  a  person  applying  for  registration.  If  otherwise  qualified,  must  be  able  both  to  read 
ami  to  write  any  section  of  the  constitution,  or  show  thai  he  owns  and  has  paid  all  taxes 
collectable  during  the  previous  year  on  property  in  tbe  state  assessed  at  ^00  or  mon>. 
The  sessions  of  the  legislature  were  changed  to  the  second  Tuesday  in  January  of  each 
year,  with  a  time  limit  of  40  days.  Common  schools  are  required  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct for  white  and  colored  children,  and  pupils  of  either  race  are  prohibited  from  attend- 
ing tbe  schools  so  set  apart  for  the  other  race.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  a  chief 
iusticeand  three  associate  justices,  elected  by  tbe  legislature  for  eight  years  each.  A 
111  to  introduce  tbe  Australian  ballot  system  was  defeated  In  tbe  legislature,  but  the  old 
ballot  law  was  materially  amended.  The  state  dispensary  was  transferred  to  a  stale 
boar.l  of  'control,  but  the  U.  S.  supreme  court  in  1897  declared  the  entire  liquor  dis- 
pensary legislation  void  on  account  of  violating  tbe  federal  constitntion.  The  stale 
pays  an  annual  pension  to  every  indigent  or  disabled  soldier  or  sailor  of  tbe  con- 
federacy who  la  a  clti»n  of  the  state,  and  to  the  Indigent  widows  of  confedersie 
soldiers  and  sailors  of  tbe  state.     Tbe  electoral  votes  have  been  cast  as  faUtncs: 
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nU  MD  fOPUUTlON  OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA  BY  COUNTIES. 


(BLBVBNTH  CENSUS ;  1890.) 


AbbeTlllc. . 

Aiken 

Anderaon . . , 
Bunnell , . . 
Bauitort .  . 
Berkeley  . . . 
Charleston  . , 

CbesUir 

Ches[«rtlcltl. 
Olarenduii . . 
Colleton . . . . 
Darlington  . 
EdgcHi-lil... 
Fkirfldil.... 
Floreno.-... 
Geoigeiowi;. 
Ofeenville  . . 
Hampii^u... 
Horry 
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4«,8M 
81.832 
48.«9e 
44.618 
34,110 
65.428 
3a.»03 
26,600 
18.468 
23,283 
40,2U8 
29,134 
49,259 
28.569 
85.037 
90,8.57 
44,310 
20.544 
19.250 


KerebHw    

Lancaster 

.Marion 

Marlbonmgli. . . 
Newberry 

Orangeburg 

Pickens 

ItichlHiid  ,  .... 
Spartanburg... 
Sumter 

Wllllaniebiirg!! 
York 
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22.861 
20.761 
81.610 
22,181 


49.393 
ie,}|He 
86.8S1 
85.385 
4S.603 
a5,.W8 
27.777 
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1788,  Wtuhlngton,  7,  vice-DrMldMit  divided :  1792,  Waahlngton,  8,  vfee-presldent  divided ; 
1796,  JeSerson  and  Piackney,  8;  ISOO,  Jeflereon  and  Burr,  8;  1601,  Jefferaon  and 
Clinton,  10;  1808,  MullBoa  and  ClintMt,  10;  181S,  MadiMD  and  Gerry,  11;  1816,  Monroe 
and  Tompkiiis,  11;  1S30,  Monroe  and  Tompkins,  11;  1624,  Jackwn  and  Calhonn,  11- 
1828,  Jackson  and  CaUioim,  11 ;  1832,  Floyd  and  Lee,  1 1 ;  iSSd,  Manffum  and  Tyler,  1 1  ■ 
1640,  Tan  Borea  and  Tasewell,  11:  1844,  Folk  and  iMlaa,  0;  1848,  Cau  and  Butler 
9;  18fi2,  Pierce  and  King,  8;  1856,  Bnchanan  and  Breckinridge,  8;  1860,  Breckinridin 
and  Lane,  6;  1808,  Grant  and  Colfax,  6;  1872,  Gnnt  and  Wihon,  7;  1876,  Hayes  and 
Wheeler,  7;  1880,  Hancock  and  EDgllah,  7;  1884,  Cleveland  and  Hendricks,  9: 
1886,  Cleveland  and  Tburman,  9;  1892,  Cleveland  and  SMveasou,  0:  1606,  Bryan  and 
Sevall,  9. 

The  state  penitentiary,  state  hospital  for  the  insane,  state  orphan  aaylnm,  and  state 
Institution  for  the  deaf  Bnd  the  blind  are  at  Columbia.  This  state  maintains  farms  for 
convict  labor,  and  the  counties,  almshouses,  and  Jails. 

FINASCB8.  —  The  funded  debt,  1800,  was  16,603,490;  receipt*,  $1,190,086;  expen- 
ditures, tt, 112,092;  amount  raised  by  taxation,  (723,161;  1896,  value  of  real  estate, 
$100,976,706;  personal  property,  $45,838,607;  railroad  property,  $28,940,102;  total  tax- 
able property,  $170,755,474;  total  taxes,  $2,617,889. 

PopcLATtoK.— In  1790,  349,07a— 107,0M  siave,  1801  free  col'd  ;  1630,  508,741—268,- 
475  slave.  6826  free  col'd  ;  1840,  G94, 388— 327,038  slave.  8276  free  ool'd  ;  1860.  708.708— 
402.406  sliive,  9914  free  col'd ;  1880,  995, 5~7— 604,888  col'd.  181  Indiana  ;  foreign  bom, 
7666;  male.  490.408 ;  female,  605,169;  dwelUnge,  191.911;  families,  202,062;  persona 
b)K|.m.,38;  engaged  in  BKrlculIure.  294,602  ;  pop.  1890, 1,151,149.  There  are  88  cos. ; 
for  pop.  18M,  see  Appemdix,  vol.  XY.  The  only  cities  of  Itirge  tite  are  Charleston  ; 
pop.  1800,  54,955  ;  and  Columbia,  pop.  16,353. 

BOVTHOOTT,  JoAKK A,  a  curious  specimen  of  the  reltglons  vlslonaiT,  was  b.  In  Devon- 
shire, Soeland,  of  bumble  parentage,  about  1760.  In  her  vontb  she  was  a  domestic 
servant,  chiefly  In  Exeter ;  joined  the  MetliodlBtB,  and  becoming  acquainted  with  a  man 
named  Sanderson,  wbo  laid  claim  to  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  made  similar  pretendoos 
herself.  Bbe  received  encouisgemenC  from  some  weak-minded  clergymen  of  the  church 
of  England,  In  1702,  she  declared  herself  to  be  the  woman  driven  mlo  the  wilderness, 
Ibe  subject  of  the  prophecy  In  Rev.  xii.  She  gave  forth  predictions  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  although  very  illiterate,  wrote  numerous  letters  and  pamphlela,  which  as  well  as'' 
her  prophecies  in  verse,  or  rather  In  doggerel,  were  published,  and  found  many  pur- , 
chasers,  and  many  received  ber  pretensions  as  genuine.  One  of  herprodactions  was  the 
Book  tf  Wond«n.  Tfaousands  of  both  sexes  received  them  with  iiaplidt  confidence, ' 
among  whom  were  men  of  good  education  and  respectable  position  in  society.  At 
length  she  imagined  her^lf  to  have  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  and  announced  that  she 
—  -'0  give  birth,  at  midnight  on  Oct.  9,  1814,  to  a  second  Shlloh,  or  prince  of  p 


miraculously  conceived,  she  being  then  more  than  flOyearB  of  age.    The  expected  birtb 

"^ -« take  place,  but  on  Dec.  87, 1814,  the  woman  med     "  "  

,  _( was  found  that  the  appearao 

perhaps  lierself,  was  dne  Va  droprf.- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  a  north-western  state  of  the  American  tTnlon,  11m  between  Int.  43° 
28' and  46°  n.;  long.  96°  25'  and  104°  5'  w.,  and  is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  North  Dakota  ; 
OQ  the  e.  by  Minnesota  and  Iowa ;  on  the  s.  by  Nebraska  ;  on  the  w,  by  Wyoming  and 
-Uuntana;  average  length  from  e.  to  w.,  386  m.;  av.  breadth,  210  m.;  grois  area,  77,650 
sq.  m.,  or  49,696,000  acres ;  land  surface,  76,850  sq.  miles. 

HisTOKY.—'rhc  region  now  comprising  the  statesof  North  and  Sonib  Dakota  was  In- 
cluded as  a  whole  In  Louisiana  and  Missouri  territories  successively,  and  afterwards 
was  divided  among  the  territories  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  As  early  as  1627, 
trading  houses  were  erected  on  the  Dakota  river,  and  In  1629,  PierreChoteau.of  St.  LomU. 
built  Ft  Pierre  not  far  from  the  present  site  ot  the  city  of  Pierre.  In  1849,  easleni 
Dakota  was  made  part  of  Minnesota  territory,  and  Dakota,  west  of  the  Missouri  and 
White  Earth  rivers,  was  known  as  Mandan  territory  until  May  SO,  1654,  when  Ne- 
braska territory  was  formed,  of  which  It  became  a  part.  After  the  formation  of  the  state 
of  Minnesota,  Dakota  had  neilher  legal  name  nor  extstence,  but  in  1861,  Mar  3,  a  tern- 

fioraty  government  was  provided,  and  Yankton  was  made  the  capital.  The  first  legis- 
Liture  met  on  Mar.  17,  1863.  Settlements  were  made  In  1856  at  Sioux  Falls,  and.  in  1659 
at  Yankton,  but  immigration  was  delayed  by  Indian  outbreaks  in  1858  and  1863.  In 
1863,  Idaho  (with  Montana),  and  in  1868,  Wyoming,  were  set  off.  In  1883,  Sept.  4,  a 
convention  at  Sioux  Falls  framed  a  constitution  for  the  people  south  of  the  46th  parallel, 
which  was  adoptiid  in  Nov.,  and  under  It  state  otQcers  and  members  of  Congress  were 
chosen,  hut  the  constitution  never  went  into  effect.  In  1685,  Sept.  6,  a  constitutional 
convention  for  South  Dakota  met  at  Sioux  Falls,  and  on  Nov.  3  the  constitution  framed 
wasadopt£d.  Agovemor  was  elected  underit,  and  Huronwasselectedas  the  temporary 
capital.  In  1887,  Nov.  8,  ata  special  election,  and  In  1668,  July  10, 11,  at  a  general  con- 
vention, the  people  voted  in  favor  of  a  divisIoD  of  Dakota  territory.  In  1889,  Feb.  23. 
an  "omnibus  bill."  admitting  the  Dakolaa.  together  with  Washington  and  Montana, 
was  approved  by  the  president.  On  May  14,  (he  Sioux  Falls  constitution  was  adopted. 
and  on  Oct.  1  was  ratlQed,  atate  offlcera,  members  of  the  legislftture,''and  congressional 
representatives  being  chosen.  On  Nov.  S,  the  state  ot  South  Dakota  was  admitted  to 
the  I  In  Inn. 
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ToFOQKAPHY.— The  Misanurl  liter,  SoitIiik  Boulh  and  southeut,  divides  the  «at« 
into  uearlj  equal  portions.  East  of  that  river  the  surface  is  chiefly  a  vast  plain,  includ- 
ing the  "  Kreatpiiiteau"  of  tlieUiaaouri,  and  aeomewbatBiniilar  plateau  east  of  the  Jamei 
river.  Ttae  Wewlngton  and  Bee  hills  In.  Hand  to.,  and  the  Bijou  hUU  In  Bra;* 
Co.  are  promiitent  elevatlona.  West  of  the  Mijuotui  the  surfAoe  is  more  broken.  sqiI 
the  Black  hiils  have  an  average  elevation  of  nearly  6000  ft.  Thetolal  area  of  the  Blacic 
hills  la  about  8200  sq.m.,  and  the  hifjhert  elevation,  EBrney's  peak,  is  13m  ft.  above 
the  aes.  The  principal  rivers  east  of  the  Missouri  are  the  Dakota  or  jamea,  which  hu 
its  source  in  Nurth  Dakota,  and  Joins  the  Uiaaouri  below  Tankton,  and  Ihe  Big  tiioui, 
which  rises  in  the  stale,  forms  a  part  of  the  eastern  boundary,  and  empties  into  the 
HJsaouri  at  the  extreme  south-eastern  point  of  Ihe  slate.  The  chief  streama  west  of  the 
Missouri,  and  all  tributary  to  it,  are  the  Grand,  Moreau,  Cheyenue,  and  White.  Lakes 
are  numerous.  Big  Stone  and  Traverse  takes,  each  about  25  m.  long,  form  part  of  Iha 
northeast  boundary.  The  hot  Hpriogs  of  Fall  River  do.,  in  Ihe  Black  hlUs,  an 
irldel;  famed,  and  there  are  sulphur  springs  in  Jerauld  oo.  Artesian  wella  of  Krest 
depth  and  preaaure  are  common  In  the  eastern  cos.  The  bad  lajids  (q.T.)  are  Of  ei- 
traordiaary  interest  to  the  tourist  and  artist, 

QEoLoar  and  Minbraloov.— The  Black  Ulle  consist  of  a  cenirat  mass  of  granltf, 
around  nhicb  are  arranged,  concentrically,  rocks  of  the  archsean,  cambiian  (Potadam), 
carboniferous,  Uiasalc,  Jurassic,  cretaceous,  aud  tertiary  neriods.  It  la  believed  that  iLe 
Dakotus  "  lay  in  the  path  of  a  great  continental  glacier,  and  Ibai  the  deep  deposits  of 
gntvel,  sand,  and  clay,  of  the  eastern  plains,  were  brought  down  from  the  eroded  mts. 
lying  to  the  north.  During  the  post-glacial  period,  Daiota  is  believed  to  have  been 
covered  by  avastinlandsea,  into  wtiich  the  Hlasouriand  other  streams  poured  sediments 
from  the  cretaceous  and  tertiary  rocks  pulverized  by  the  glaciers  oi  the  north.  The 
river  valleys  were  cut  out  by  erosion,  and  the  effects  of  tttb  mighty  force  are  seen  at 
altitudes  of  several  thousand  ft.  in  the  Black  hills.  The  Black  hills  constitute  one  of 
the  richest  mineral  regions  of  tlia  United  States.  Quartx  gold  li  found  throughout  Ibe 
archssB  rocks,  but  mainly  in  the  nortli,  where  Deadwood  and  Lead  City  are  impottani 
mining  centres.  Placer  gold  is  found  In  theI>edsof  all  Uie  Blreains  In  the  srchnsn  area, 
and  both  gold  and  silver  an  olttaised  from  the  Potsdam  rocks  of  Uio  northern  hilla. 
Tin,  whic£  la  found  in  three  counties.  wwdiBoovered  in  1888.  The  mines  are  numerous, 
and  among  Important  centres  are  Bpearflsh  and  Custer.  Hlca  Is  mined  with  the  tin. 
The  arciuean  and  Fol«dam  rocks  yield  copper.  Among  Other  products  of  tbis  remark- 
able regloii  are  antimony,  arsenic,  asbestos,  cobalt,  fire  and  pottery  clays,  gypsum, 
graphite,  iron,  lead,  nickel,  building  limestone,  porphyry,  salt,  saltpeter,  sandstone  and 
sine.  The  greater  part  of  the  state,  west  of  the  Missouri,  is  underlaid  with  a  deposit  of 
llgoile  coal  of  excellent  quality.  Clay,  suitable  for  brick  and  terra-cotta,  abounds  every- 
where.  At  Sioux  Falls.  Dell  Rapids,  and  elsewhero  In  the  southeast,  there  are  extensive 
quarries  of  beautiful  quartdteor  jasper.  Oil  has  l)eeu  found  In  the  Black  hUls,  and 
natural  gas  in  the  same  section,  as  well  as  In  the  Missouri  and  DakotA  river  vsDeys. 

ZooLOUT  AND  BoTANT. — The  wild  animals,  birds,  etc.,  are  those  found  in  Minnesota 
and  other  adjoining  slates.  Tbe  Black  bills  derive  theirname  from  the  dense  And  dark 
forests  of  yellowpinanhlchformerlycoveredthem,  and  here,  too,  arefoundon  the  slopes 
and  in  the  valleys,  the  black  and  white  siBiice,  burr  oak  and  white  elm,  with,  more 
sparingly,  the  aspen,  vbite  birch,  ash,  mulberry,  iron  wood.  Juniper,  sumach,  hiazel,  and 
box  elder.  AlonK  the  Hissouri  and  its  tributary  streams  grow  the  cottuQWood,  ash, 
willow,  etc.  Wild  fruits  grow  In  great  profusion,  the  plum,  grape,  ra8pl>erry,  straw- 
berry, choke  cherry.  buHalo  berry,  etc.  Rich  grasses  cover  the  prairies  of  the  east,  and  tba 
Black   hills  and  Bad  Lands  offer  equal  inducements  to  tbe  stock-raiser  and  dairy  farmer. 

CuHATB,  Soil,  akd  AamcvLTCRE. — The  atmosphere  Is  dry  and  free  from  humidity. 
The  winters  are  cold  but  Invigorating,  and  less  snow  falls  than  In  states  south  and  east. 
The  vrinters  break  suddenly,  usually  in  Mar.,  and  seeding  and  farm  planting  generally 
begin  in  the  Utter  part  of  the  month.  Summer  lime  is  marked  by  warm  days  and  cool 
nights.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Dcadwood  is  43.1°;  at  Fort  Sully,  45°.  The 
aoil  is  a  light  but  rich  loam,  overlying  a  fertile  day  subsoil.  Corn,  oats,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, rye,  flax,  hops,  potatoes,  alfalfa,  and  millet  are  among  the  farm  products.  Tbe 
grains  are  cultivated  with  great  success,  and  attain  a  size  and  solidity  of  berry  elsewhere 
unknown.  The  adaption  of  the  soil  and  climate  to  the  growing  of  all  cereils  is  mani- 
fested In  the  perfection  of  the  grain  and  the  large  yiela  of  the  crops.  Apples.  plunilL 
grapes,  strawberries,  currants,  gooseberries,  are  raised  successfully.  The  quality  and 
quantity  of  the  yield  of  vegetables  of  all  kinds  are  remarkable. 

Manufacti-hes.— The  U.  S.  census  of  1890  reported  for  South  Dakota,  499  manu- 
facturing establishments,  employing  f3, 207,708  capital  and  2,422  persons,  paying 
$1,098,418  for  wiwea  and  $8,-V2.'I,e40  for  materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  vslned 
at  ^5,682,148.  The  principal  manufactures  are  flour  and  grist  mill  products,  lumber 
products,  brick  and  tile,  and  dairy  products.  There  are  valuable  granite,  sandstone, 
and  limestone  quarries.  The  estimated  output  of  the  Black  hills  region  In  189fi  wm 
gold,  $8,240,000,  silver  and  copper,  *l,3U0,0OO. 

Ba-VKS,— In  Oct.,  1896,  there  were  30  national  banks  In  operation,  with  capital, 
»l,9fl0.000,  and  deposits,  »4,000.345;  SOslate  banks  with  capital,  $1,042,110,  and  deposit*, 
♦  1,834,501;  and  70  private  banks  with  capital.  (il,144.5fl2,  and  deposito,  •1.460.4(B. 
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RAILBOAD8. — The  state  Ib  well  equipped  with  nllroadB,  betng  crossed  by  Beverol 
great  trunk  ajgtemB,  and  bsvlng  a  large  number  of  local  roads.  The  length  of  trunk 
aad  local  line*  exceeds  3800  miles. 

RiUfiious  DsiTOKiNATioira,  Bduoatiob.  etc. — The  leading  denomlnatlona  numer- 
ical!; are  the  UethoiUst  Episcopal,  Congregatlouat,  Presbyterian,  Baptist,  Jtoman  Catho- 
lic, and  Protestant  Episcopal.  There  are  abont  106,000  children  ot  school  age  in  the 
state,  over  3600  public  school-houaea,  public  school  property  valued  at  $3,500,000,  and 
a  permanent  school  fund  of  over  (2,000,000.  The  higher  Institutions  are  the  iiiate  uni- 
versity, Yennillon;  agricultural  and  mechanical  college  and  experiment  station,  both 
at  Brookings;  school  of  mines.  Rapid  City;  normal  schools  at  Madison,  Springfield,  and 
Spearflsh;  Sioux  Falls  udIt.  (Bap.);  Tankton  college  (Cong.);  Red&eld  college  (Cong.); 
Dakota  university  (M.  E.),  Mitchell;  Pierre  unlv.  (Presb.J,  East  Pierre;  Black  Hills  col- 
\ege  (M.  £.),  Hot  Springs;  All  Saints'  school  (P.  K),  Sioux  Cltv;  convent  and  school 
orthe  Sacred  Heart  (B.  C.),  Yankton;  and  Augostana  (Luth.)  coU^e,  Canton. 

GovERXUBNT,  ETC.  —The  capital  is  Pierre.  The  BIoux  Falls  constitntlou  prorldea 
that  the  total  aggregate  debt  of  the  state,  with  all  previous  debts,  shall  never  exceed 
$500,000  :  that  the  house  of  representatives  shall  consist  of  not  less  than  TS  nor  more 
than  185  members,  and  that  the  number  of  members  of  the  senate  ehall  not  be  lesy  than 
25  Dor  more  than  45.  The  sessions  shall  be  biennial,  and  the  legislature  first  chosen 
shall  consist  of  83  seuatom  and  99  represenlatives.  No  person  convicted  of  an  Infamous 
crime,  no  defaulter  for  public  moneys,  and,  with  minor  exceptions,  no  person  holding  a 
lucrative  office  under  the  state,  the  United  States,  or  any  foreign  government,  can  lie 
elected  to  the  legislature.  The  terms  of  office  of  members  shall  be  two  years  ;  tbev  shall 
receive  (5  for  each  day's  attendance  and  10  cts.  for  every  mile  of  necessat;  travel.  Ex- 
cept in  cases  of  Impeachment,  sessions  shall  not  exceed  60  days.  The  executive  pcBer 
is  vested  <n  a  governor  and  lieutenent-governor,  elected  for  two  vears,  the  latter  being, 
ez-o^kio,  pres.  of  the  senate.  The  governor  has  a  veto  power  on  legislation,  which  may 
he  overridden  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both  houses.  He  may  veto  items  of  an  appropria- 
tion bill  and  approve  the  rest.  The  other  officers  are  a  sec.  of  state,  sudiior,  treasurer, 
supt.  of  instruction,  commissioner  of  school  and  public  lands,  and  attomey-gen.,  sev- 
erally holding  ofQce  for  tw:>  years.  The  supreme  court  consists  of  three  judges,  elected 
from  districts,  with  appellate  and  supervisory  Jurisdiction  only,  and  elected  for  four 
years  ;  subsequently  tne  number  maybe  increased,  and  the  term  Is  to  be  six  years.  The 
circuit  courts,  six  In  number,  are  the  courts  of  general  original  jurisdiction.  There  are 
also  CO.  courts,  Justices  of  the  peace,  and  special  courts  for  cities  and  Incorporated 
towns.  A  residence  of  one  year  in  the  United  States,  six  months  in  the  state,  thirty 
days  in  the  county,  and  ten  days  in  the  election  precinct  is  required  of  voters.  'I'M 
legislature  may  not  pass  special  legislation  laws.  Corporate  powers  are  restricted,  sod 
the  right  o[  the  state  over  them  Is  maintained.  All  property  scquired  by  a  woman  be- 
fore marriage  is  inalienably  hers,  as  well  as  all  to  which  she  is  rif;htfuUy  entitled  after 
marriage.  A  state  prohibition  law  was  adopted  In  1801,  contested,  and  affirmed.  The 
electoral  votes  of  the  state  have  been  cast  as  follows:  1892,  Harrison  and  Bead,  4;  1690, 
Bryan  and  Sewall,  4. 

The  bonded  Indebtedness  ot  the  state  in  1696  was  $1,086,960;  iu  assessed  valuation, 
over  $119,000,000.  The  state  instltntlons  include  a  penitentiary  and  a  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Sioux  Palls,  a  hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Yankton,  a  state  Industrial  school  at 
Planklnton,  and  a  soldlen'  home  at  Hot  Springs. 

Population.— In  1885  this  was  est.  at  200,721;  In  1890  it  was  328,608.     The  foreign 

¥)p.  Is  largely  Scandinavian  and  German,  The  Indians  numbered  19,008  in  IsS). 
here  are  52  organised  cos.  In  1690  the  only  city  having  a  population  exceeding  10,000 
was  Sioux  Falls,  10,171,  Other  imporUnt  places  are  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  Bapld  City, 
Huron,  Watertown,  Yankton,  Deadwood,  and  Mitchell. 

■OUTEEKir,  Thovas,  1660-1746  ;  b.  Ireland ;  educated  at  Trinity  College.  Dublin  ; 
entered  at  the  iliddle  Temple,  but  abandoned  law  for  dramatic  literature,  and  became 
a  popular  writer  of  plays.  His  principal  tragedies  were  the  Firman  PrinivM  ;  Imbdla, 
or  the  Fatal  Marriage  ;  Oroomko  ;  and  comedies,  'ihe  Ditappointmenl ;  The  RamUing 
Ladji ;  Tke  Wii}t»'  Excuae.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  English  wriler  who  de- 
nounced the  slavc'trade  in  Oroonoko.  A  collection  of  his  plays  with  a  memoir  was 
published  In  1774  in  3  voU. 

BOUTHESV  OBOU,  THE,  a  constellation  near  the  South  Pole  in  the  zone  of  the  mflky 
way.  See  Oalaxt.  Uf  its  four  principal  stars,  one,  the  southernmost,  is  of  the  first 
magnitude  ;  two,  the  eostern  and  northern,  of  the  second  \  and  one,  the  western,  of  the 
third.  All  of  these,  except  the  northern,  are  whit«  ;  Ihia  is  a  pale  oraugc.  A  fifth  star 
of  the  fourth  magnitude  is  described  by  Sir  John  Herschel  as  a  "  most  Intense  red." 

BOUTHST,  Cahoi.inb  Ann  Bowles.  English  author,  wasbomat  Lymlngton,  Hants,  in 
1788,  and  w,is  the  only  child  of  Capt.CliurTesBowltB,arelircd  officer.  lie  verses  obliging 
her  to  earn  her  living,  she  decided  to  try  literature,  and  about  1820  sent  to  Soulhey,  the 
poet,  a  narrative  poem,  Ellen  Fttzarthvr,  sulwequenlly  published.  The  correspondence 
that  ensued  led  to  a  friendship,  and  to  Iheir  marriage  in  1880.  Her  health,  ulrcadyfrnil. 
was  much  impaired  by  her  devotion  to  iier  unfortunate  husband,  but  she  survived  him, 
dying  In  1864.     Her  works  include.  Tht  Widuie'i   Tale  ami  other  romu  (18^^) ;  Sotitarf 
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Sovri  (proae  and  fene).  1630 ;  TaU*  M*  the  ildon  (1838) ;  Chofittrt  m  Oktirdmmrdt,  eea 
rideredWbertwork(18»);  TakittfOe  tbetorieiaasa) .  Siheynin  aeanAtfaDgMMer 
(1885) ;  Th«  Birthday  (1886) ;  and  Bobin  m>od,  written  in  coDJUDCtloD  vlth  btf  hiu- 
baod,  but  never  pubtiBlied.  See  amMt^t  Oarrtipimdtttet  toiOt  CtotoUM  BtMUf.  edHed  b? 
Prof.  Dowdeu. 

■ODTHST,  RoBBRT,  was  b.  Aug.  13 JIT74,  at  Bristol,  in  wblch  dtj  his  father  vu  a 
llneo-draper.  In  1TB8  he  waa  sent  to  Weatmlniter  scdioolab^  his  mstema]  nncle.  the 
ReT.  Herbert  Hill,  cbaplaln  to  the  Engliah  factory  at  Lisbon,  who  nndolook  the  chanfe 
of  hU  education,  his  father's  pecuniary  affajra  having  become  much  embarrassed.  At 
Westminater  ^e  much  dUtingulahed  himself ;  but  in  1793  a  trivial  inanrboidiitBtion  led 
to  hia  expulsion ;  and  next  year  be  was  entered  at  BalUol  College,  Oxford,  with  a  neu- 
to  his  taking  orders.  This,  however,  be  ultimately  declined  to  do,  having  been  led  by 
his  Rynipathv  with  the  French  revolution,  into  a.  considerable  departure  from  the  ortho- 
do»  civil  and  religious  standards.    In  1794,  he  loft  Oxford,  having  published  the  y<w 


tbe  sum  of  £00;  and  in  Nov..  179S,  he  was  married  tu , 

ridge,  with  whom  he  liad  become  Intimate,  on  the  same  day  mairylng  a  sistw.    After 
<~g  g(,Q,e  iijtig  ^[p^g  y^^  (],[g  mi^iQ  (q  Portngal,  eng^ed  in  a  diligent  stndv  of  the 


passing  s( 
language 


In  1804  be  settled  himself  at  Oreta  Hall,  near  Keswick  In  Cumberland,'  wliere  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  working  with  the  regularity  of  a  machine,  happy  in  tii« 
family  relations  and  his  unremitting  daily  round  of  congenial,  though  continuous  toiL 
His  biography  Ihence  onward  for  &  years,  till  tlie  pen  dropped  from  h!a  fingers,  might 
be  summarized  in  the  list  of  his  works,  which  of  itself  would  fill  a  page  or  two.  In 
addition  to  these  fonnal  publications,  he  wrote  largely  for  various  perltKlicals,  notably  for 
the  Quarterly  Reviea,  to  which,  from  its  establishment  in  1809 — having  now  become  ss 
violently  conservative  in  his  views  as  In  youth  he  liad  been  revolutionaiy — he  was  a 
most  constant  and  valued  contributor. 

In  1807.  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  liteTatnre.  a  pension  of  £160  per  anDom 
was  awarded  him;  and  in  1913,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Fye,  Ite  succeeded  him  as  poet 
laureate.  Through  Sir  Robert  Peel,  In  16SS,  he  received  a  farther  pension  of  £800,  and 
along  with  It  the  offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which,  however,  he  decided  to  decline.  HiBflrM 
wife  dying  in  1887,  he,  two  years  after,  was  married  to  Miss  Caroline  Bowles.  On  Marcli 
31,  1813,  be  died,  his  few  last  years  having  for  the  most  part  been  passed  Ln  a  state  of 
painful  mental  stupor,  which  Incapacitated  htm  for  literary  exertion. 

Southey'a  poetrV — except  in  a  few  of  his  shorter  ballad  pieces— cat 


to  have  been  popular,  and  is  now  nearly  forgotten.  His  chief  works  are  Madoe,  Hialaba, 
TAe  Curne  of  Kehama,  and  Bor^  Bodentk,  of  which  the  last  two  are  reckoned  the  besL 
In  all  of  them  are  to  be  found  noble  passages,  in  which  an  ample  and  stately  rhelorio 
ciiunterfi'its  with  surprisinc;  success  the  pure  instinct  of  music;  but  they  rather  skillfully 
Illustrate  tbe  art  and  technic  of  poetry  than  breathe  its  essential  life.  As  a  prose  writer 
he  ranks  high;  his  style  is  easy,  lucid,  agreeable,  nicely  modulated  throughout,  and 
readily  rising  Into  eloquence  on  suggestions  of  sentiment  and  inbject.  His  life  and 
correspondence,  edited  by  his  son,  was  published  In  O  vols.  (1840) ;  and  a  selection  from 
bis  lettera  (18.^6);  his  Cirrespondtiicc  v^lk  Cnroiiiie  BntrUs  (1881). 

S01TTHQATE,  Horatio,  I>.  D.,  b.  Me.,  in  1812,  graduated  at  Bowdoln  college  In  1S32. 
and  Andover  theologleal  seminary  in  183S;  ordained  in  the  Protestant  EpJEjcopsI  chnrch 
in  1838;  bishop  of  Constantinople,  1844-fiO;  resigned,  and  was  elected  bishop  of  Cali- 
fornia in  ISoO,  but  declined;  rector  of  St.  Mark's  church,  Portland,  Me.,  1851-62, -and  of 
the  churi'h  of  the  Advent  In  Boston,  1852-68.  He  published  Tout  in  Annenia,  Kurditlm. 
etc.  (2  vols.);  Practical  DiTtetiom  for  Lml ;  Vifit  lathe  Syrian  CKurdi  of  Mesopotavua;  Tkt 
ll-ar  in  ilia  EnsI ,-  Parochial  Sermom.     He  died,  18W. 

flOTTTHHrGTOH,  a  town  in  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.;  on  Qulniplac  river;  andon  theNen 
York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford  railroad;  22  miles  nor^  of  New  Haven.     Originally  a 

part  of  Farmlngton,  and  called  Panthom,  it  was  settled  about  1607,  and  was  iQeo^w^ 
ated  in  17711.  It  has  the  Lewis  high  school,  electric  street  r^lroada,  national  and  same! 
banks,  about  a  dozen  churches,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  manufactories  of  general  hard- 
ware, tinners'  machines  and  tools,  wood  screws,  pocket  cutlery,  carriage  liardware, 
bicycle  supplies,  bolts,  etc.  There  are  several  villages  and  a  borough  of  the  same  name. 
Pop.  '!»,  5501. 

SOUTH  EHrOaTOWir,  a  town  in  Washington  co.,  R.  I. ;  on  Block  Island  sonnd.  and 
the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Bartfoid,  and  the  Narragansett  Pier  railroadi;  SS 
miles  8.  of  Providence.  It  contains  several  villages.  Including  Kingston,  the  eo.  seat 
Perryville,  Peace  Dale,  and  Wakefield;  was  incorporated  In  17^-S;  and  has  the  Rhode 
Island  college  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  high  school,  Rot>ert  B.  Hale  librsrv. 


N'amgansett  libnur,  KiDgBton  fi 

works,  national  ana  etatebanka,  __    , .,.j,  „, ^_.j  ^^,.^ 

paper,  and  niBnufactorleg  of  cotton  and  woolen  Koodc,  canUgM,  etc.    Pop.  '00,  IncludlDK 
the  diatdct  Of  NarraganaeU,  6231 .  ° 

SOUTH  VOBWALX,  a  city  In  Fairfield  co.,  Conn. ;  on  the  Nonralk  river,  and  the  New 
York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  38  m.  s.w.  of  New  Haven.  It  la  In  the  town 
of  NoBWALK  (q.  T.) ;  baa  DSttonal  and  savlngB  banks,  electric  iighta,  electric  atreet  rail- 
roads, dally  Dewspaper,  public  library,  Che  Roth  and  Goldschmldt  free  library,  and  manU' 
factories  of  felt  hats,  locks,  shoes,  paper  boxes,  steam  engines,  machinery,  bronze  goods, 
air  cumpreasore,  force  piunps,  etc. ;  and  la  In  daily  steamer  communication  with  New 
York.    Pop.  '90,  4013. 

■ODTH  OAAVOE,  a  township  and  village  In  Essex  co.,  N.  J. ;  on  the  Rahway  river, 
and  the  Delaware,  I«ckaw anna, and  Western  rallKMd;  t  miles  n.w.  of  Newark,  the  co. 
seat.  It  Is  the  seat  of  tiieton  Hall  college  (R.  C.),  and  has  several  public  and  private 
schools,  new  town  hall,  public  library,  electric  railroad  commanlcaUon  with  Newark 
and  the  other  Oranges,  gas  and  electric  lights,  and  several  handsome  churches.  South 
Urange  Is  locai«d  on  the  Orange  monntalos.  In  a  region  of  much  natural  beauty,  largely 
built  up  by  New  York  business  men,  and  has  many  objects  ol  interest  to  the  tourist. 

Pop.  '00,  sioe. 

BOTTTB  BE4  SCEKKX,  The,  commonly  designated  the  Soiirn  St.A.  BrnBLE,  was 
oriclnated  by  Hariey  (q.v,),  earl  of  Oxford,  In  HI],  with  the  view  of  restoring  public 
credit,  and  providing  for  the  extinction  of  the  floating  national  debt,  which  at  £at  time 
amounted  to  £10,000,000.  This  debt  was  taken  up  bj  a  number  of  eminent  merchants, 
to  whom  the  goremment  agreed  to  guaraotee  for  a  certain  period  the  annual  payment  of ' 
£600,000  (being  6  per  cent,  interest),  a  sum  which  was  to  be  obtained  by  rendering  per- 
manent a  number  of  import  duties.  The  monopoly  of  the  trade  to  the  South  seas  whs 
also  secured  to  these  merchants,  who  were  accoruingly  incorporated  as  the  "  South  Sea 
company,"  and  at  once  rose  to  a  high  position  in  the  mercantile  world.  The  company's 
trading  protects  had  no  other  result  than  a  single  voyage  of  one  ship  in  1717.  but  they 
obtainea  a  firm  hold  on  popular  favor,  and  the  shares  rose  rapidly.  Trusting  to  the 
possibility  of  pushing  credit  to  Its  utmost  extent  without  danger,  they  proposed,  In  the 
springer  1720,  to  take  upon  themselves  the  whole  national  debt  (at  that  time  £80,981,. 
713),  on  being  guaranteed  5  per  cent,  per  annum  for  71  yeara,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
'the  debt  might  be  redeemed  If  the  government  chose,  and  the  interest  reduced  to  4  per 
«eQt.  The  directors  of  the  hank  of  England  submitted  a  counter-proposal,  but  parlia- 
ment, against  the  protests  of  sir  Robert  Watpole,  lords  North  and  Grey,  and  others, 
.accepted  the  South  Sea  company's  offer.  The  prospect  of  amassing  wealth  led  the 
directors  to  throw  aside  all  scruples  and  to  devise  every  means  for  keeping  op  the  fleti- 
tiousvalneof  the  stock.  In  the  beginning  of  Aug.  the  shares  were  quoted  at  1000.  when 
the  cludmxan  and  some  of  the  principal  directors  sold  out  A  wide-spread  uneasinesa 
seized  the  holders  of  stock.  The  country  now  demanded  the  punishment  of  the  fraudu- 
lent directors.  The  officials  of  tbe  company  were  forbidden  to  leave  the  kingdom  fur 
twelve  months,  or  to  dispose  of  any  of  their  properly  or  effects.  Ultimately  it  waa 
proved  that  the  earl  of  Sunderland,  and  others,  bad  been  bribed  to  promote  the  com- 
pany'a  bill  in  parliament.  Equally  Sagrant  Iniquity  in  the  allocation  of  shares  was  dla- 
covered,  in  wtiich,  among  others,  Mr.  Alalabie,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  was 
implicated.  Through  the  partiality  of  parliament,  Stanhope  and  the  earl  of  Sunderland 
were  acquitted;  but  Hr.  Aislable  and  the  other  directors,  who  were  members  of  the 
house  of  commons,  were  expelled.  Of  the  £18,800,000  of  real  stock  belonging  to  the 
company,  £8,000,000  was  divided  among  the  losers,  giving  them  a  dividend  of  38+  per 
.  _  _..  J  I       .1  u._._  -.  _  j.-.__.        .  .t_  _.  .  ^  fairly  and  wiclely 

_. .    .     ..,..-.  JaacEav's  mnuar  vutttunu.  and  tb '"       '  ' 

dI  England  during  this  period. 

SOUTH  BHBTLAin),  or  New  Sottth  Shbti^itd,  an  Antarctic  archipelago  lying  about 
600  miles  a.  of  Cape  Horn,  between  61°  to  63°  20^8.  lat,,  and  fi4°  to  tlSo  w.  long.,  sepa- 
rated front  Graham's  Ldind  and  Louis  Philippe  Land  by  the  Bransfleld  atralt.  The 
islands  are  twelve  in  nimiber,  the  chief  of  which  are  George,  Livingston,  Smith,  Decep- 
tion (with  circular  crater},  Elephant,  and  Clarence.  The  total  area  is  about  880  sq. 
miles.  Ice  and  snow  lie  at  the  sea-level  all  the  year.  They  were  tlrst  discovered  In 
1509  by  Dirk  Gherrltz.  The  region  was  explored  by  Sir  John  Ross  In  l&4ii,  and  in  \6m 
by  Laskar  in  the  "Jason,"  who  determined  the  coast-line  of  Graham's  Land  to  the  OOtU 
degree  s.  lat. 

BOUTirWAKE.     .See  Lo?'don. 

SOUTHWELL,  Robkrt,  1S02-9n;  b.  England;  educated  on  the  continent;  became 
prefect  of  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Rome  in  lOBO;  was  sent  in  1680  as  a  missionary  to  Eng- 
land ;  apprehended  In  1B02  on  a  charge  of  conspiracy  against  the  government  of  queen 
Elizabeth ;  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  for  three  years,  and  though  put  to  the  torture  ten 
times,  confeaeed  only  that  be  came  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  making  converts  to 
tbe  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  waa  tried  in  court  of  king's  bench,  found  guil^,  and  hanged 
at  Tyburn  in  I6SS.  though  there  seems  to  have  been  scant  proof  of  his  crime.  Hia 
important  poems  are  contained  in  8t.  Peter'*  Complaint  atidoOiir  Pomtt,  with  a  sketch  of 
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Ilia  life.     Bis  chief  prose  irorks  are  THtimph  oeer  Death;  EpiatU  of  Omtfort;  Marit 
Magdaien'i  Funerai  Tearu.    Complete  editions  of  bia  works  baTe  been  publulied. 

80VTEW0BTH,  Qovenusi,  iei4-«5  ;  b.  Leaden,  Holland  ;  came  lo  New  EogMd 
in  1S21  witbhiB  moiber  -  was  one  of  the  colonists  of  Diixbuiy  ;  often  a  member  uf  tlic 
legiEltituro  ;  aBslfitsnt-gOTemDr  of  Pljmoutb,  and  governor  of  Uie  Kennebec  plautatkm. 

BOTTTHWOETH,  EuMA  Dorothy  Eliza.  (Nbtittb),  b,  Watbington,  D.  C,  In  1818; 
commenced  writing  tales  and  slcetctaes  for  the  National  Efa,  Washington.  Sbe  hat  pub- 
lished BiirUraiion ;  The  Dacrttd  Wife;  ShannandaU;  The  Curie  of  CtiJUm:  The  Letl 
Heiress;  Tht  Discarded  Daughter ;  Cruel  om  the  Qravc;  Tried  far  her  Life;  A  Jlcaiitif id  Fiend; 
and  many  others.  Her  novels  show  strong  dramatic  power,  are  high  in  color,  and  bare 
been  popular.  Sbe  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  Che  New  York  Ledger,  Her  com- 
plete irorta  were  published  in  PblfadeipliU  in  3G  vols. 

BOITTHWOBTH,  Nathahibl,  1806-^;  b.  Mass.;  began  the  study  of  drawing  in 
Boston  and  became  a  miniature  painter  of  high  rank  in  tbe  profession.  He  went  to 
Europe  in  1648,  and  on  his  retnra  resided  in  New  York  and  Phlladelpbla. 

SOITTALIT,  or  Suvalky,  chief  t.  of  the  government  of  the  same  name,  in  Poland, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Cbamagarcbe,  a  tributary  of  tbe  Niemen,  EiSf  m. 
s.w.  of  St.  Petersburg.     Pop.  'Bi,  17,519. 

aODTEBTBE,  Emuc,  lS0S-fi4  ;  b.  France.  In  1820  be  engaged  blmaelf  as  a  publbb- 
er'fl  clerk  at  Nantes;  afterward  earned  his  living  as  a  iournaJist  and  litterateur,  and  in 
1838  settled  in  Paris.  After  the  revolution  of  1848  be  delivered  popular  lectures  in  the 
new  school  of  administrative  science,  and  later  in  Switzerland,  which  were  published  as 
.  CaiiteriaHulariqtiei  el  LiUerairet  in  ISSi.  He  wrote  many  didactic  novels  and  tales,  and 
bis  Phtlotophe  tout  U*  toitt  received  an  academical  prixe  in  1851.  Among  his  numeroua 
novels  are  La  Dernien  Breioru;  L'Bomme  ei  VATgeiU;  Co^feMoons  d'un  Ouvriir;  and 
Putt*  et  Jean. 

tOUZDAl.',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Vladimir,  noted  as  being 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Rus^a,  having,  according  to  certain  accounta,  been  fonndH 
•0611.C.     Pop, '80.  B.OOO. 

80TEKEIQH,  the  name  applied  in  politics  to  tbe  peison  or  body  of  persons  in  whom 
the  legislative  power  of  a  state  is  Tested.  In  limited  monarchies,  sovereignty  is  in  a 
qualibed  sense  ascritied  to  the  king,  who.  though  tbe  supreme  magistrate,  is  not  the  sole 
legislator.  A.  state  in  which  tbe  legislative  authority  is  not  trammeled  by  any  foragn 
power  is  called  a  sovereign  state.  Tbe  states  of  the  German  empire  were  designated 
mMuutitratnd*,  because  their  sovereignty  was  qualified  by  tbeir  aubordinaboa  W 
the  imperial  authority;  and  tbe  same  term  may  be  applied  to  the  states  of  the  Americsn 

BOTXBEIOIT.  anEngllshgoldcoinof  tbe  value  of  twenty  BhillingB  sterling,  theBland- 
ard  weight  of  which  is  133.374  grains  troy.  The  name  was  llrst  applied  lo  a  gold  coin 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. .  otherwise  called  the  double  royal  or  rial,  on  which 
the  king  was  represented  in  the  royal  robes.  The  name  disappeared  after  a  few  rdgns. 
and  was  revived  as  applicable  to  the  gold  piece  of  Qeorge  III.,  issued  in  1817.  of  ibf 
value  of  twenty  sbilimgs,  which  waa  substituted  for  the  guinea,  which  bad  previoual; 
been  current,  of  the  value  of  twenty-one  shillings.     The  sovereign  la  worth  (4.8S. 

BOWBSE&I).     See  Cvci^UBN. 

SOWES,  Cbrihtopkbh,  160.S-1T5.S;  b.  Germany;  a  printer;  came  to  this  country  and 
published',  1736,  tbe  first  quarterly  in  a  foreign  language  ever  Issued  in  Pennsylvania, 
He  was  tbe  flrat  to  manufacture  type  and  printer's  ink  in  this  country,  and  printed  a 
quarto  Bible  in  German  in  1748.  His  son  Chribtopheb,  1721-84,  who  emigrated  mib 
him,  succeeded  bis  father  In  the  book-making  business,  and  invented  cast-iron  stovet. 
During  Ihe  revolution  bo  was  called  Dm  Broil-  Voter,  the  bread-father,  on  account  of  his 
liberal  distribution  of  proviBiona  to  tbe  destitute,  but,  joining  Ihe  loyalists,  his  estates 
were  confiscaled. 

SOWZBBT,  Qeobob  BitETTNaHAK.  b.  En^rland.  1813.  He  publtsled  a  number  of 
l>ooks  on  conchologT  and  kindred  subjects,  illustrated  by  himself,  of  which  Thcaurvt 
-    -■--'-      ded.  ]""■ 


Qmehyliorum  Is  the  most  e: 

SOWZSBT,  Jaueb,  1T67-I822  ;  b.  England  ;  began  life  as  a  teacher  of  drawing  and 
painter  of  mmiature  portraits;  became  a  botanist  and  mineralogist  of  distinction,  uid 
publishedseven  works  on  those  sciences.  Illustrated  by  himself;  among  them  .E«jfaiA5u(- 
dnj).  or.  Colored  Figure)  ofaUtAe  FlanU  Nativtn  of  Great  Britain,  aniBriUA  Mintralogs. 

BOITEKBT  BBIS&E,  a  small  manufacturing  t.  in  tbe  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire.  3  m. 
■.w.  of  Halifax.  It  contains  iron-works,  maltrng-houses.  corn-milis,  worsted  and  cotton 
factories,  chemical  works,  and  dye-worka;  but  uie  woolen  manufacture  is  the  principal 
branch  of  industry.   Pop,  'SI,  10,409. 

BOW  lEIBTIX,  8onekv4,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eompotitu,  suborder 
eiehoraeax,  having  an  imbricated  involucre,  swollen  at  the  Inae,  with  two  rowG  ot 
unequal  scales,  which  at  length  bend  inward;  a  naked  receptacle;  tbe  fruit  transvenely 
wrinkledand  without  a  beak,  the  pappus  hairy  and  without  a  stalk.    The  CoMHOir  Sow 
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Tbestlb  {8.  deraemu)  abounds  in  Britain  and  in  most  parte  of  Europe,  u  »  weed  In 
ra^rden?  and  cultivated  fields.  It  ie  an  annual  plant,  delighting  in  rich  soils,  grows  to 
Qte  height  of  two  or  three  ft .  with  BOmewhat  biuncliiag  etem,  aoil  sinall  yellow  flowera 
almost  In  umbels.  The  tender  tops  and  leaves  are  much  used  in  the  north  of  Europe 
M  greens. — The  CoRiiSow  TeasTijs  l&anitfnKi)  is  a  perennial  with  large  yellow  flowers, 
frequent  in  com  flelds  in  Britain,  ana  throughout  great  part  of  Europe. --Nearlv  allied 
to  tbe  ^enus  Sonehua  is  Muigedium.  to  whidi  belongs  the  Alfire  Blub  Sow  Thistlk 
(Jf.  atpmum),  the  beautiful  blue  flowers  of  which  adorn  some  of  tbe  most  inaccesslblt: 
spota  of  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  of  Scotland. 

BOY  is  a  thick  and   piquant  s 

..Mpida).  u  plant  of  tbe  natural  ord.       „  ...  , _.   ._, 

to  the  genus  dolichos  (q.v.)  as  to  be  often  included  in  it.  It  is  a  natiie  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  Moluccas,  and  is  much  cultivated  in  China  and  Japaoj  It  is  also  com- 
mon in  India,  although,  probably,  not  a  native  of  that  country.  The  seeds  resembla 
those  of  the  kidney  bean,  and  are  used  in  the  same  way.  The  Japanese  prepare  from 
ibem  a  substance  called  mito,  which  they  use  as  butter. 

Soy  is  made  by  mixing  the  beans  softened  by  boiling  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
wheat  or  barley  roughly  ground,  'nie  mixture  is  covered  up,  and  kept  for  24  houn 
in  a  warm  place  to  ferment.  The  mass  Is  then  put  into  a  not,  and  covered  with  salt, 
the  salt  used  being  in  quantity  about  equal  to  each  of  liie  other  ingredients.  Water  is 
poured  over  it;  and  it  ie  stirred,  at  least  once  a  day,  for  two  montljB,  after  which  Ilie 
liquor  ie  poured  off  and  squeezed  from  the  mass,  Altered,  and  preserved  in  wooden 
vessels.  By  long  keeping,  it  becomes  brighter  and  clearer.  A  Cbinese  sauce,  called 
ki^ap  (ketchup),  is  often  sold  in  Britain  as  soy,  but  is  very  inferior  to  the  true  soy. 

80TEB,  Alexis,  a  famous  French  cook,  was  bom  In  ISOB;  was  chief  cook  at  the 
Beform  Club,  I^udon,  from  1837  to  1800,  and  died  in  England  In  18&8.  DuHng  tbe 
Crimean  war  be  visited  Constantinople  and  made  valuable  reforms  In  the  system  of 
army  cooking.  He  published  aeveial  books  on  his  specialty,  among  them,  Coi^cery  for 
the  Ptople  (l^G) ;  Oattrortomie  Regenerator  (1847) ;  and  Tke  Modern  Hovteuiife  (1819). 

BPA,  a  t.  of  Belgium,  and  a  watering-place  of  world-wide  celebrity,  stands  in  a 
romantic  valley  amid  hills  which  form  part  of  the  Ardennes  chain,  '17  m.  s.e.  of  Li^, 
and  S3  m.  s.w.  of  Aii-la-Chapellu  by  raiiwav.  The  prettily-built  town  consists  almoat 
entirely  of  inns  and  lodging-houses.  The  chief  edifices  are  the  Bidoute—aiam  outside, 
but  handsome  within,  and  including  under  one  roof  a  theater  (open  four  times  a  week), 
a  ball-room,  etc.— and  tlie  Vavthatt,  a  second  Redoute,  but  now  little  used.  Gaming, 
whii'h  figured  pronunently  among  the  amusements,  was  suppressed  in  1673.  The 
mineral  springs,  seven  in  number,  are  all  chalybeate,  and  contain  minnle  quantities  of 
iron,  BO  combined  with  alkaline  salts  and  carbonic  acid  gas  as  to  tw  both  easily  digested 
and  agreeable  to  the  palate.  They  are  cold,  bright,  ind  sparkling,  and  are  efltcaclous  In 
complaints  of  the  liver,  nervous  diseases,  etc  The  principal  and  strongest  spring,  the 
Pankon,  fs  situated  within  the  town.  Fifteen  other  springs  are  near  the  town,  and  most 
tl  them  are  situated  amid  plotureaqne  plantations.  Spa  Is  also  famed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wooden  toys,  which  are  stained  brown  by  being  steeped  in  the  mineral  waters. 
Pop.  'M,  6IIS5.  The  number  of  visitors  during  the  season  is  about  12,0U0,  largely  from 
England.  Spa  was  frequented  as  a  watering-place  as  early  as  the  14th  c,  and  has  given 
its  name  to  many  mineral  springs. 


SFAOOATOS'XO,  a  city  of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Syracuse,  with  <81,  8588  inhabl- 

-      "posited •- "'-■'-   '-   -.--_---. 

a  10B2. 


Opposite  Spaccafomo,  Rwer,  king  of  Sicily,  gained  a  signal  victory  over  the 


BFACE  ASD  Tm.  Space  and  Time  being  the  most  general  conditions,  forms,  oi 
Mttributes  of  all  esisting  things,  their  discussion  is  linked  with  the  highest  problems  of 
philosophy.  Space  ie  co-eiteneive  with,  and  inseparable  from,  the  sensible,  external, 
or  object  world;  time  Is  a  properly  botii  of  the  object  world  and  of  the  subject  mind. 

Ot  tbe  so-cslted  innate  iaeas  maintained  by  one  school  of  pbilosopby.  Space  and 
Time  are  the  foremost  examples.  (Other  examples  are  number,  infinity,  being,  sub- 
stance, power,  personal  Identity,  etc.)  Accordingly,  it  is  held,  on  tbe  one  side,  that 
these  notions  are  underived,  or  intuitive  to  the  mind :  and,  on  the  other  side,  that  they 
arise  in  the  course  of  our  education  or  experience,  like  our  ideas  of  heat,  sound,  color, 
gravity,  etc. 

To  begin  with  apace.  Tbe  supporters  of  the  innate  or  Intuitive  origin  of  the  idea 
allow  that  it  does  not  arise  in  the  mind  until  actual  objects,  or  extended  things,  are  pre- 
sented lo  the  senses — until  we  see  the,  visible,  and  tench  the  tangible  things  around  US: 
but  they  declare  that  this  contact  with  tbe  sensible  world  is  only  the  oeeatian  of  our  be- 
coming conscious  of  whet  wan  alreadv  in  the  mind  Thus,  Mr.  Haneel  says;  "Space  in 
not  properl V  an  innate  idea,  for  no  idea  is  wholly  innate;  liut  it  is  tbe  innate  element  <V 
the  ideas  of  sense  which  experience  calls  into  consciousness."  It  is,  in  short,  the  supeN 
adding  of  some  independent  activity  of  the  mind  to  the  poMlve  sensation.  The  reasons 
usually  given  for  assuming  an  intuitive  element  in  tbe  ideaof  space  are.  iu  the  main,  tbe 
reasons  given  for  innate  Ideas  generollji  they  chiefly  resolve  themselves  into  afflrmis^ 
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the  attributes  of  unfMr«aJi(y  and  )MMin'fvIn  such Idws  ;  anddtelnadequBCTOlmereKD- 
eitiie  experience  to  reveal  theae  high  Bttnbutes  of  things.  Whatever  is  got  dj  experience 
(-an  be  thought  away  ;  apace  aad  time  canaou  Thus,  it  is  impoasible  for  us  to  receive 
uDy  Hensible  impressJoD  of  anoutwttrd  object — the  bud,  for  example — withoat  conceiving 
that  thing  as  exlstinz  in  apace.  To  use  the  language  of  Kant,  space  is  a  form  of  oar 
seasibility.  or  sensible  perception;  and  as  the  perception  tiaelf  cannot,  he  thinks,  give 
tiiis  universal  and  inseparable  form — it  must  be  contributed  by  the  mind.  Sir  W.  Ham- 
ilton Huppoaea  that  we  may  have  an  "  empirical "  notion  of  apace — i.e.,  a  notion  from 
experience;  but  that  space  as  a  "form"  is  not  obt^ned  from  experience,  but  from 
intuition.  He  docs  not,  however,  explain  clearly  wherein  conaieta  the  difference  between 
these  two  notions. 

According  to  the  opposite  view  space  is  an  abstraction  from  our  experience  of  ex- 
tended things,  ^actly  as  ereTity  is  an  abstrsctloa  from  gravitating  bodies,  and  justice 
from  Just  actioin.  We  arst  obtain  from  experience  a  variety  of  Impressions,  in  tbe 
concrele,  of  things  possessing  extension;  and,  next,  from  all  these,  by  Uie  usual  process 
of  abstraction,  we  gain  a  nation  of  exteation  in  the  abstract,  or  space.  A  few  remark 
may  be  made  on  tliese  two  distinct  operations,  as  both  involve  matters  of  controver^. 

1.  Before  the  muscular  feelings  were  distinctly  recognized  as  something  superadded 
to  tbe  proper  sensations  of  tbe  senses — or  the  feelings  of  mere  light,  sound,  etc.,  it  was 
Dot  easy  to  show  that,  by  sensible  experience  alone,  we  could  perceive  objects  as  ei- 
tended,  or  as  oocupyinjj  space.  The  pare  optical  sensibility  of  tbeeye  is  for  color  aolely; 
the  pure  tactile  sensibility  is  for  softness  anasmartness,  roughness  and  smoothness,  etc 
When,  however,  we  mahe  full  allowance  for  tbe  whole  range  of  feeling  connected  with 
llie  exercise  of  muscular  energy,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  such 
notions  as  resiatance  (force  or  power)  and  extended  magnitude.  TTie  element  supposed 
by  the  d  priori  pbilosopbers  to  tie  contributed  by  the  mind  itself,  is  according  lo  ilie 
other  school,  muscularity,  or  tbe  feeling  of  the  putting  forth  of  inward  energy.  The 
two  ecnees  related  to  our  cogniiAcce  of  space — sight  aod  touch,  are  compound  senses;  . 
thev  involve  an  active  energy,  witb  its  peculiar  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  passive  sen- 
sibility; and  all  that  is  characteristic  of  extension  or  space  arises  through  tlieae  muscu- 
lar accompaniments. 

3,  Having  perceived  a  great  number  of  tilings  as  extended,  with  the  intervals  of  un- 
occupied extension  that  separate  these,  we  form  an  idea  of  extension  in  the  abstract 
The  diatinguiahing  peculiarity  of  this  alistrBCtion  is  related  to  tmoecupied  extension,  or 
empty  space,  where  wo  seem  to  have  extension  without  anythinff  extended;  rendering 
the  iaea  of  space  unlike  other  abstract  Ideas,  as  gravity,  or  lustice,  which  are  conceir- 
ableonlyasembodied  ingravitating  things,  or  just  actions.  Still,  empty  space  isarcsl- 
iiv  to  ua,  inasmuch  as  it  expresses  cessation  of  reliance,  and  free  scope  for  movement 
To  the  senses  alone,  without  ttie  muscular  accompaniments,  space  would  be  a  nonentity: 
an  inconceivabilltv;  but  tbe  feeling  of  the  sweep  of  the  arm,  or  of  tbe  locomotion  of  tbe 
body,  in  passing  from  one  point  of  resiatance  to  another  is  a  genuine  menial  experience 
— the  filling  up  of  tbe  interval  between  two  tactile  encounters,  or  between  two  optical 
pictures,  with  conacloua  activity. 

The  idea  of  Tike,  continuance,  or  endurance,  applies  both  to  our  feelings  of  energy 
put  forth,  and  also  to  our  sensations,  emotions,  and  the  flow  of  our  ideas;  in  other 
words,  it  attaches  both  to  the  extended  or  object  world,  and  to  the  unextended  or  sub- 
ject raiiid.  In  our  muscular  feeling,  which  represent  the  univcrseof  matter  and  space, 
we  discriminate  a  dead  strain,  or  eSort  of  reaiatance,  lasting  a  short  time  from  the  aamo 
strain  lasting  a  longer  time;  and  alao  a  more  persisting  movement  from  a  less.  Bo  in  the 
Bonsations;  a  aound  enduring  a  second  is  dUTerent  to  us  from  a  sound  enduring  two 
seconds:  a  transitory  odor  is  not  confounded  with  one  of  greater  continuance.  We  dis- 
tinguish two  burata  of  wonder,  terror,  Jove,  or  anger,  if  they  have  been  unequal  in  their 
duration.  Abstracting  from  all  theae  eiperiencefl  of  continuance  in  the  concrete,  we  ob- 
tain the  idea  of  time ;  which  idea,  however,  like  other  abstractions,  must  be  conceived 
by  us  under  some  individual  continuing  thing.  If  we  were  to  imagine  the  whole  outward 
universe  annihilated,  we  should  still  have,  in  our  own  consciousoese,  an  instance  of  the 
continuing,  and  upon  that  we  could  sustain  the  conception  of  time.    See  Gknbrauza- 

TION. 

Time  la  measured  by;  space,  and  space  by  time.  The  one  Is  oft«n  expressed  by  the 
other,  but  with  a  certain  limitation;  we  say  "a  space  of  time,"  but  not  "a  time  of 
space."  Movement  ia  common  to  both.  Of  passive  seosatious,  the  beat  for  indirsting 
time  are  those  of  bearmg. 

iPACE,  a  term  In  music  used  to  describe  any  note  situated  on  an  enclosure  between 
the  linea  of  the  slave.    The  stave  is  made  up  of  five  lines  and  four  spaces. 

IPADZ-HUBBAiniBT,  CoTTAQE-^AiuiTNa,  uid  Fislo-Oabskniiiq,  an  pbntses  rf 
eynonymoua  meaning,  anddenote  the  cultivation  of  farm-cropeoaaamallaulebyiiiMiu 
of  the  spade.  This  svstem  has  long  been  in  operation  in  Belgium  and  Flanden,  where 
th«  holding  average  little  more  than  five,  though  a  few  are  as  large  as  forty  acres;  and 
by  steady  mdustry  and  economy,  even  the  smallest  of  them  la  capable  of  maintshiuv  a 
family  in  comfort  la  Great  Britain,  cottage-farming  is  chieAy  practiced  among  ihe 
tDinersiD  Cornwall,  who  at  first  received  leases  of  their  coarse  unreclaimed  landatW.M- 
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—{6.  per  acre,  the  lease  to  last  for  Uuee  lIveB,  Tbese  patches  of  from  three  to  five  acres 
Dumber  over  6,000,  and  have  increased  greatiy  in  value.  In  Orkner  and  Shetland,  some 
of  ButhorlaDdahire.  and  much  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Inverness  ana  Argylesbire,  spade- 
culture  is  quite  common,  and  when  properly  done  la  a  thorough  means  of  cultiration. 
In  LincolDshire,  espedally  on  the  isle  of  Axholme,  the  same  STilem  exlBls.  The  suc- 
cess of  sntall-fannin);  depends  on  two  causes— the  inexpendveneaB  of  the  stocking  and 
imptements,  and  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil  when  dug.  The  implements  requlied 
are — spades  and  digging-forks  of  mflerent  sizes,  hoes,  rakes,  scythe,  reaping-hooka, 
fiail,  hay-foi^,  wheeLbarrow,  and  a  few  other  implements  equally  inezpensiTe;  the 
Steading  coDsists  of  the  cottage,  a  cow-ebed  (for  one  or  two  cows),  and  a  pig-Bty ;  the 
stock,  of  cows,  pigs,  and  poultry,  besides  hoiuehold  furniture.  The  superiority  of  the 
spade  over  the  plow  retita  on  its  deeper  cultiration;  on  its  not  forming  a  hard  Imper- 
meable crust  on  the  sui-face  of  the  subsoil,  as  the  plow  does;  on  its  more  thorough 
subdlTision  of  the  soil;  and  on  Its  more  cSectlvo  burying <^  weeds.  Besides  the  tread- 
ing of  Uie  land  by  the  horses'  feet  is  avoided. 

8PA0A,  LcoNBixo,  b.  Bologna.  1576  ;  d.  Parma,  1622 ;  an  Italian  painter,  a  student 
of  the  Carracci  and  of  Cantvaggio.  His  principal  works  were  executed  at  Reggio, 
Hodena.  and  Parma,  and  the  principal  one  ia  -  San  Domenlco  burning  the  proscribed 
Books  of  the  Heretics." 

SPADIX.    See  Spatbb. 

SFASEETTI.  (Italian).  The  name  of  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  kind  of  macaroni 
(q.v.),  one  size  larger  than  vermicelli  (q.v.), 

BFAaXOLBT'TO.    Sea  BniXK^ 

fPA'EII  ^the  same  with  Sipahi,  or  6epoy  q.v.]  were  the  cavaliers  fumisbed  by  the 
llolderB  of  military  flefs  to  the  Turkish  army,  and  formed  the  MiU  of  Its  cavalrv.  The 
qtabis,  along  with  the  Janizaries  (q.v.)owe  their  organization  primarily  to  Orchan,  the 
second  of  the  Ottoman  sultans,  finally  to  sultan  Amuralh  L ;  and  when  levied  en  nuui«, 
could  number  110,000,  but  Eucb  alevy  was  very  seldom  called  for.  In  the  field,  they  wera 
divided  into  two  clssBes,  distinguished  by  the  color  (red  and  yellow)  of  tbeir  siandardg; 
one  class  had  pistols  and  carbine,  the  oilier  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  both  carried  a  saber, 
lance,  andjimd,  or  javehn.  They  were  excellent  irregular  troops;  but  when  European 
orgmniiation  was  introduced  into  the  Turkish  army,  they  were  replaced  (1826)  by  regu- 
lar horse.     At  the  present  time,  the  French  have  numerous  regiments  of  spahis,  raised 

from  among  t' "' — '-"- — '  " — "  --■"  ' " '-  -^— '  ' ■- 

■  the  dress,  espc 
acter.  The  n 
superior  officers  ai 

8PAI0HT,  RicH.*^D  DOBBB,  aboutnB&-1802;b.Sew Berne,  N.C.;  educated  at  Glas- 
gow university;  returned  to  North  Carolina  shortly  before  the  revolution,  and  fought  on 
llie  American  side.  He  was  a  member  of  congress,  1782-83,  and  179^1801,  and  of  the 
constitntlonal  convention  of  1787.  From  nitz  to  17S5  he  was  the  governor  of  North 
Carolina.     Spalght  was  killed  in  a  duel  witli  one  John  tjtanly. 

BFAISHT,  itiCBABD  DoBBB,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  New  Berne,  N.  C,  In  1796 ;  was  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  wliere  be  graduated  la  1816  ;  tfecame  a 
lawyer,  and  In  1819  was  elected  to  the  state  assembly.  He  was  a  meml>er  Of  the  state 
senate,  1820-22,  and  of  congress,  1823-25.  He  was  again  a  state  senator  in  1826-M;  in 
1835  was  elected  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention,  and  also  governor  of 
the  State,  serving  two  yeaia.     He  died  at  New  Berne  in  1860. 

SPAH  (Span.  Bipana),  a  kingdom  of  Europe,  occupying  the  larger  portion  of  the 
great  peninsula  which  forms  the  s.w.  comer  of  the  European  continent,  reaching  further 
B.  than  any  other  £nropean  country,  and  further  w.  than  any  except  Portugal.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  bay  of  Biscay  and  by  France,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Pyrenees;  on  the  e.  and  s.  by  the  Mediterranean  and 
AtlaoUc;  and  on  the  w,  by  the  Atlantic  and  Portugal.  Greatest  length,  from  Fuen- 
terrabia  on  the  n.  to  Tarifa  on  the  b.  B60  m. ;  greatest  breadth,  from  cape  Finisterre 
(Land's  Fnd).  the  extreme  point  on  the  w..  to  cape  Crcuze,  the  extreme  pomt  on  the  e.. 
about  666  miles;  average  breadth  about  880  mHes.  Area,  including  the  Balearic  (q.v.* 
and  Canary  isles,  195,788  eq.m.:  pop.  '87,  17.550,346.  The  country,  including  the 
B^bsario  uid  Canary  isles,  was  divided  in  1834  into  til  modern  provinces,  diougn  the 
former  divisloD,  into  14  kingdoms,  states,  or  provinces,  is  still  sometimes  used.  The 
following  is  a  table  of  the  aorient  states,  and  of  the  modem  provinces  into  which  th«] 
have  been  divided,  with  their  areas  and.  populations,  according  to  the  most  recently 
published  estlmatee — those  of  1887 — and  in  the  same  vear.  Great  Britain  and  Germany 
acknowledged  her  right  to  the  protectorate  of  thcCaroliDe  Inlands  (q.v.),  which  have  an 
area  of  S60aq.  miles  and  a  population  of  86,000  souls.  This  gives  to  Spain  in  Asia 
colcmial  poosesrions  with  an  area  of  116,256  eq.m,  and  a  population  of  0,019,6611.  In 
188S  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  was  extended  over  the  Btuti  islands  (q.v,) ;  area,  900 
■q.m.;  pop.  70,000. 
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ColoAia. — The  coloules  of  Spain  cover  an  area  of  405,338  eq.  miles,  with  a  popniation, 
<D  'S7,  of  0,005,567.  In  point  of  population,  thn  Spanish  poueBsIons  In  J^\a  are  tbe 
largest.  They  include  the  Philippine  islands,  Sulu  Islands,  Caroline  ialands  and  Pataos, 
and  Uarlanne  Islands,  vith  a  population  of  over  7,000,000.  In  Africa  the  Spanish  pot- 
sessions  are  ttio  de  Qro  and  Adrar,  Ifn!,  Fernando  Po,  Annabon,  Corisco,  Elobej,  and 
San  Juan.  The  Canary  islands  are  reckoned  administratively  as  a  part  of  Spain.  In 
America,  Spain  has  Cuba  and  I'orto  RW. 

CoMtrUne. — The  entire  i>erimeter  of  the  county  1b  9,080  EnrlUb  m.,  and  thecoast' 
line,  eicluBive  of  windings,  is  1817  m.  long,  of  whidi  712  m.  are  formed  by  the  Medilef 
I,  and  605  m.  by  the  Allsntic.     The  n.  coasl,  from  Fuenterrabia  w.  to  cape  Orte 


^  uus  snore'  out  me  water,  wnico  contains  consKlemtJi.' 
t  interrupted  to  any  unusu.'U  extent  by  islands  or  rock 


vated,  and  lE  ,  ,  ,  . 

indenlatioaH,  the  chief  of  which  are  Koya  Arosa  and  Vigo  bays,  form  secure  and  spa 
ciouB  harbors.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Gunuiana,  ou  the  &.,  to  tlie  strait  of  Oibraliar, 
the  coastline,  though  weU-dcfineil,  is  low.  sandy,  and  occasionally  swampy.  Prom 
Qibraltar  to  cape  I^os  the  shores,  which  are  backed  iu  part  by  the  mountain -range  of 
I^e  Sierra  Nevada,  are  rocky  and  high  (though  flats  occur  at  intervals),  are  uabrofaen 
by  iadentationi,  and  comprise  only  two  harbura,  those  of  Cartagena  and  Malaga.  A 
low,  and  tor  the  most  part  sandy,  coast  eilends  n.  from  cape  Palos,  rislDg  into  rocky 
cliffs  and  bluffs  in  the  vicinity  of  Denia,  but  extending  iu  sandy  dale  from  Denis  to  Ilia 
mouth  of  the  Ebro.  From  the  mouth  of  (Lis  river,  n.  to  Ibe  fronlier  of  France  tbe 
coast  is  alternately  high  and  low,  and  ils  priucipal  harbors  are  Barcelona  and  Rosss, 


Satfaee  and  Bydrograri^. — The  compactness  and  the  isolation  of  this  country,  aau 
its  postUon  between  two  seas,  the  most  famous,  and  commercially  the  most  important 
in  Hie  world,  are  not  more  In  Its  favor  than  the  character  of  Ita  surface,  whicli  is  more 
diversifled  than  that  of  any  other  country  ia  Europe  nf  equal  extent.  An  immenBO  pla- 
teau, the  loftiest  in  the  continent,  occupies  the  central  regions  of  Spain,  and  is  bounded 
on  the  n.  and  w.  by  mountainons  tracts,  and  on  the  n.e.  by  the  valicv  of  the  Ehro;  on 
the  e.  by  tracts  of  land  frequently  low.  but  in  some  parte  traversed  by  hill-raDges;  on 
the  8.  by  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquirir,  which  inierrenes  between  U  and  the  Bierra 
Nevada  {q.v.j.  This  great  plateau  rises  to  the  height  of  from  3,000  to  8,000  ft.,  and 
occupies  upward  of  90,000  aq.m,,  or  about  half  of  the  entire  area  of  the  cooiOry.  The 
whole  of  the  Pyrenean  peninsula  is  divided  by  Spanish  geograptiers  into  T  mciuntain 
ranges,  of  which  Che  chief  are:  1,  The  Cautabrlan  mountains  (q.v.)  and  the  Pyrenees 
(q.T.),  forming  the  most  northern  range;  2.  The  Sierra  de  Guadarrania,  separating  Leon 
and  Old  Castile  from  Eatremadura  and  New  Cnstile,  and  rising  in  the  peak  of  Penalara 
7,764  ft.  above  sea-level;  3.  The  Monies  de  Toledo,  forming  a  part  of  the  watershed 
between  the  Tagus  and  the  Guadlana;  4.  The  Sierra  Morena  (q.v.),  between  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Guadlana  and  Guadalquivir;  5.  The  Sierra  Nevada  (q.v.),  running  paral- 
lel with  the  sliores  of  the  Mediterranean,  through  southern  Murcia  and  Andalusia,  and 
rising  in  it*  chief  summits  to  loftier  elevations  than  are  found  in  any  mountain-system 
of  Europe,  except  that  of  the  Alps.  The  several  mountalu-ridgea,  or  as  they  are  i»lled, 
COrdSlent*  of  Spain,  have  a  general  e,  and  w.  direction,  and  between  them  run,  in  tlio 
same  direction,  the  nearly  parallel  valleys  or  basins  of  the  neat  rivera  of  the  country, 
the  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadlana,  and  Gaudalquivir,  each  of  which  la  described  in  its  proper 

(MmaU  and  Soil. — The  climate  of  Spain,  owing  to  the  extent  and  conflgumtion  of  tlie 
country.  Is  exceedingly  various.  In  tne  n.w.  {maritime)  provinces,  it  is  damp  and  rainy 
during  Ihe  greater  part  of  the  year;  at  Madrid,  which  Is  situated  about  11°  a.  of  London, 
and  only  5°  n.  of  the  shores  of  Africa,  winters  have  occurred  of  such  severity,  that  senti. 
neis,  while  on  duty,  have  been  frown  to  death;  while  the  s.  and  e.  provinces  are  warm 
in  winter,  and  are  exposed  to  burning  winds  from  the  s.,  and  to  an  almost  tropical  heat 
in  Bummer.  Both  ancient  and  modem  geographers  have  adopted  difference  of  climate 
as  the  rule  for  dividing  the  peninsula  into  tracts  distinct  as  well  in  soil  and  vegetation  as 
in  temperature.  Of  these  tracts  or  eones  the  flrst  and  most  northern  m^y  be  considered 
ai  aoibracing  Galicia.  Asturlas,  the  Basque  provinces,  Navarre,  Cat^onia,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Old  Castile  and  Aragon.  In  this  tract  the  winters  are  long,  and  the 
springs  and  autumns  rainy,  while  n,  and  n.e.  winds  blow  cold  from  the  snow-covered 
Pyrenees.  The  country,  which  alternates  with  hill  and  dale,  is  plentifully  watered  by 
streams  rich  in  fish,  and  meadows  yielding  rich  pasturage  abound.  Com  scarcely 
ripens  in  the  more  exposed  districts,  but  grain  crops  of  all  kinds  are  produced  In  others, 
as  well  as  cider,  wine,  and  valuable  timber.  The  middle  zone  is  formed  mainly  by  tbi> 
great  central  plateau,  and  embraces  northern  Valencia,  New  Castile,  Leon,  and  Estre- 
madura,  with  the  a  parts  of  Old  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  climate  of  the  great  part  of 
this  region  is  pleasant  only  in  spring  and  autumn.  Throughout  the  chilly  winter,  the 
treeless  table-lands  are  over-swept  by  violent  tempests,  and  in  summer  are  humed  up  by 
the  sun.  The  soil  Is  ^nerally  fertile,  and  corn  and  wine  are  mdst  abundantly  produced. 
The  southern  or  BsCican  zone,  comprising  the  rich  country  that  extends  between  Ihe 
southern  wall  of  the  central  plateau  and  the  Mediterranean  shores,  includes  Andalusia, 
Murcia,  and  southern  Valencia.  The  stony  rampart  on  the  n.  protects  it  from  the  chilly 
winda  of  the  central  zone;  but  it  is  unprotected  against  the  hot  winds  (the  Bolana,  see 
Siuooh)  which  in  summer  blow  n.  from  Africa,  and  render  this  season  intolerable  to 
northern  Europeans.  Here  the  winter  Is  temperate,  and  the  spring  and  autumn  delight- 
ful beyond  description.  The  descent  from  the  cold  and  mountainous  central  regions  to 
this  tract  of  tropical  heat  and  fertility  affords  a  most  striking  contrast.  The  soil,  which 
is  artJfldally  irrigated,  is  well  adapted  to  agriculture  and  the  cultivation  of  heat-loving 
fruit«.  The  products  comprise  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice,  and  the  orange,  lemon,  and 
date. 

Ifatfrial  Bevitai  of  Spain;  Fvpvlaiion;  and  ZHitribulicrn,  of  Land. — Owing  to  a  num 
ber  of  causes,  Spain,  at  one  time  the  most  opulent  kingdom  In  Europe,  baa  in  the  IStli 
c.  Upsed  iilto  a  state  of  complete  stagtiatioo ;  the  spirit  of  enterprise  seemed  extinct,  and 
eaae  and  squalor  to  be  preferred  to  Tabor  and  affiuence.  Before  the  commencement  oE 
the  present  century,  however,  the  country  began  to  throw  off  ila  lethargy,  and  since  that 
time  the  rate  al  which  it  has  been  advancing  toward  a  healthy  condition  of  active  life 
has  become  gradually  accelerated.  Since  ISfil  the  onward  movement  of  the  nation  haa 
been  as  rapid  ae  that  of  any  of  the  great  European  powers.  Tlie  population  has  greatly 
increased,  and  is  increasing;  agriculture,  previously  stagnant,  is  now  carried  on  with 
activity  and  success;  manufactures  are  multiplying  rapidly;  and  railways,  of  which  in 
the  beginning  of  1S48,  not  a  mile  had  been  constructed,  are  now  in  process  of  being  laid 
out  between  all  the  great  centers  of  population — 75^  m.  having  been  completed  in 
1894.  A  view  of  the  mcrease  of  the  population,  the  flist  basis  of  power,  will  afford  an 
index  of  the  growing  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  estimatea  of  the  population  of 
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9,000,000  to  8,000,000  ol  inhabitantt  between  the  ^ears  1000  itDd  1700.  With  ngaxd  to 
wter  tines,  we  hare  the  followiag  authentfc  statemeDt: 

Teat.  PopulatioiL 

1788 6.159.VM 

1797 10,541.221 

1857 15,464,840 

1860 ; 16,678.53B 

1870 1«,835,50(( 

1887 17,520,316 

It  thoB  appears  tbat  In  abont  a  centuTT  the  papulation  of  Spat  n  has  increased  nvei  8,000.000. ' 
CompaHns  the  oenaoa  of  Dec.,  1877,  wlUk  that  of  Dec,  1U8T,  we  find  that  tbeproTJocea 
Id  vhidi  tlie  population  has  most  larxelf  increawd  are  Madrid,  Barcelona,  linsfcooa, 
Kuicia.  Cadis,  Valenda,  Bisn^.  Avifa.  Salamanca,  Jaen,  atid  ValladoHd.  These  are 
for  the  moat  part  maritime  iwoTincee,  or  each  as,  from  their  vidnity  tr  ••■ ' 


facilities  for  communication  with  the  sea;  and,  this  being  the  case,  it  mar  be  fairly^ 
argued  that  the  rapid  ejtteoHlon  of  the  railway  system  now  going  on,  will— *eades  act- 
ing favarably  on  Uie  whole  kingdom — have  a  specially  beneficial  effect  upon  the  interior 


argued  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the  railway  system  n 

ing  favorably  on  Uie  whole  kingdom— have  a  specially  be ^ 

provinces.  In  agriculture  as  well  as  in  popiuaiion,  the  onward  movement  has  bera 
remai^oUe.  The  vast  mountains  of  the  counlr?  aflording  for  the  most  part  ooly  scanty 
crops  of  herbaga,  are  nmised  as  pasture^groiuidB,  and  aie  divided  into  luge  fanna.  But 
in  the  warm  and  fertile  plains,  espedslly  Id  localities  where  water  is  abundant,  the 
fannsare  small.  Abont  60  per  cent,  of  the  soil  is  productive.  Wheat,  barley,  maize,  ije, 
and  potatoes  ore  extensively  raised. 

Origiin^iluPitpU. — The  Bpanlaids  am  a  mixed  race,  andbave  sprang  from  agreater 
variety  d  stooks  than  any  other  European  nation.  The  bulk  of  the  people  is  doul>tle8B 
descended  in  the  main  from  the  ancient  Oeltiberian  occupants  of  the  peninsula.  At  an 
earlv  time,  however,  there  were  extensiva  Fbeninsn  and  Carthaginian  settlements  in 
6p«n,  eaMdally  on  the  esttem  aea-board.  I«ter,  the  countiy  was  penetrated  with 
Boman  cMmenis,  and  was  Romanized  tbron^Mut,  save  in  the  Basque  (q.v.)  couniri'. 
where  the  andeot  qieecfa  still  lives  on  intact.  Qothtc  invadons  left  a  largo  Germanic 
Hrunin  the  blood  of  Spain,  whidd  may  yet  be  plainly  traced  in  the  hiUconntry  of  lbs 


B.e.  The  Arab  conquwora  of  ^Min  planted  themselves  too  firmly  on  Spanish  soil  tt 
idteriy  expelled;  and  Ibe  Uoriacoes  (aee  Ho<»(b)  are  atill.  to  the  number  of  60,000.  easily 
dletinguiabaUe  by  their  bmgoe  and  other  peculiarities.  In  the  s.  and  center  Gypsies 
{OttoMM)  are  numwou^  and  there  are  some  Jewa^  One  result  of  this  commin^ing  of 
races  may  be  aeai  in  the  strongly  ma^ed  iHtivincial  pecoliarities  of  Spain,  exloiiiing 
not  merelT  to  dialectal  diflerencea,  but  to  pbvsiqae,  dwiacter,  and  amusements.  The 
CastlUan  u  the  lilwary  language  of  Spain;  the  »"'^*"'*»"  diverges  somewliat  broadly 
from  it ;  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  and  on  the  Bateario  Idea,  the  prevailing  dialect  is  closely 
allied  to  Proveitgal ;  while  in  the  Basque  ranvinoes  the  old  tongue  is  still  in  univensl 
use  among  the  people.  Until  lately  (see  Fuxno^  the  Basq^nes  enjoyed  quite  peculisr 
privileges  as  to  local  govenunent  and  admioistnlMNk.  In  spite  of  gr^  local  differences 
of  diaracter,  the  Spaniard  is  genendly  ttmpenle;  and  bin  few  wants  are  easily  satisfied. 
He  requires  a  daily  aiesti,  is  not  tot  energetic  t^  nature,  loves  mnidc,  dandne,  and  the 
bull-flght,  and  is  not  averse  to  intr^pie  and  the  use  of  wespons.  Even  amid  poverty 
and  squalor,  native  dignl^  never  fonakes  him.  The  boosea  are  generaUy  potxty 
fnmlBlied  and  nncomfortabk,  and  often  far  from  cleanly.     See  Sraaa  LuraoAeK 

/ffjuftwi.— Until  1870  the  Boman  Catholic  faith,  to  which  almost  all  the  nation  ad- 
heres, was  the  only  creed  tolwated  by  law,  bat  the  constitution  of  that  year  contains 
a  clause  allowing  liberty  of  private  wtuship  to  ProteatautE,  although  the  constitutiou 
declared  at  the  same  time  that  the  worship  and  ministers  of  the  Boman  Catholic  fiith 
ore  to  be  maintained  by  the  nation.  B^otb  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  IUSS, 
about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  notion  was  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  churcli. 

JHuca/i™.— The  population  of  Spain  contains  a,  large  number  of  illiterates,  although 
the  proportion  has  apparently  decreased  since  1860.  In  1889  about  28.5%  of  the  loWl 
population  could  read  and  write.  There  was  an  extensive  scheme  for  promotLng  edu- 
cation outlined  in  1857,  By  a  law  passed  in  that  year,  education  was  to  be  compulsor>-, 
and  them  was  to  be  a  primary  school  for  every  5O0  inhabitants,  but  the  plan  has  not 
been  effectively  carried  out,  Compolsory  attendance  has  not  been  enforced,  and  the 
poor  pay  received  by  the  teachers  has  rendered  Instruction  inefficient.  There  are  ten 
universities,  attended  by  about  18,000  atuiients. 

production  and  Commera. — Nearly  four-iifthB  of  the  soil  of  Spain  Is  classed  as  pro- 
ductive, and  of  this  about  one-third  is  devoted  to  the  raising  of  agricnltural  products 
snd  vegetables.  The  principal  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  maize,  barley,  esparto,  flai,  hemp, 
and  piSae.  The  wine  production  is  also  very  important,  and  frails,  especially  orongfs, 
raising,  grapes,  nuts,  and  olives,  are  exported  in  larso  quantities.  The  aOTicultursl 
holdings  OS  a  rule  ore  small,  the  number  of  them  bavinir  greatly  Increased  donng  the 
10th  century.  Though  the  silk  Industry  declined,  the  silkworm  culture  is  carried  on 
quite  exteuaively  In  some  parts  of  the  country  for  the  pnrpose  of  obtaining  from  the 
grab,  material  tor  a  fine  strong  thread,  which,  being  transparent,  is  extensively  used  ii 
snella  for  flsb  hooks. 

Spain  has  large  mineral  resources,  including  iron,  coal,  sine,  lead,  quicksilver,  illTei, 
salt,  phosphorus,  cobalt  and  copper.  Iron  abounds  in  the  provinces  of  SanUnder. 
Viicaya,  Oviedo,  Huelva,  and  Seville,  and  almost  all  of  it  is  exported.  Silver  Is  found 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara  and  is  one  of  the  most  iio- 
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portant  minerals  In  respect  to  the  annual  value  of  the  output.  Gold,  along  with  iilver, 
was  one  of  the  metals  for  which  Spain  was  famous  In  verr  remote  times,  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  later  the  Carthaginlani,  baring  worked  both  Koid  and  sliver  mines  In  Spain. 
Pliny  the  younger  refers  to  the  targe  quantities  of  gold  taken  from  Galicia,  Asturias 
and  Portugal,  and,  after  the  fall  of  the  Boman  emp&e,  the  gold  mining  Industry  was 
carried  on  with  success  by  the  Moors,  but  the  discovery  of  the  precious  metals  !u  the 
New  World  cansed  the  decline  of  gold  mining  in  Spain,  the  Spanish  Icings  forbidding  the 
working  of  mines  in  the  peniDSiOa  in  order  to  promote  the  industry  in  America.  Jn 
recent  years,  however,  the  gold  resonrjea  of  a  nut  of  Spain  have  been  developed 
through  the  efforts  of  some  English  prospectors.  Jn  the  northwestern  part  of  Galicia 
sevardlgold  mines  have  been  developea  with  Increasing  success.  Iron  is  one  of  the 
most  important  minerals,  belns  very  abundant,  bat  comparatively  little  interest  has  been 
shown  In  the  development  of  the  mines,  and,  the  iron  industry  being  still  in  its  infancy, 
little  of  the  raw  material  Is  required  for  home  consnmptlon.  Another  important  possl 
hie  source  of  wealth  In  Spidn  which  has  been  neglected  Is  the  cultivation  of  the  forests. 
A  great  variety  of  trees  are  Indigenous,  and  the  soil  Is  capable  of  snpporting  still  others. 
The  leading  countries  from  wmch  Spain  Imports  her  goods  are  England,  France,  the 
.  United  States,  Germany,  Belgium,  Italy,  Austria,  and  the  Spanish  colonies.  A  very 
re  share  of  her  imports  consists  of  manufactured  articles,  but,  among  raw  materials. 
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,  raw  cotton  and  timber  are  especially  heavy  items,  and  food  prMucU  including 
,  wheat,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc.,  are  also  important  articles  of  import.  The  ex- 
ports of  Spain  go  chiefly  to  the  Spanish  colonies,  Irance,  England,  Areentine  Republic, 


Uruguay,  Meiico,  Columbia,  Veneinela,  and  Morocco.  The  Unlt«d  States,  which  la 
one  of  the  leading  countries  from  which  &pain  Imports,  falls  far  below  many  of  the 
others  as  a  receiver  of  Spanish  goods.  The  customs  policy  of  Spain  is  protective.  A 
protective  tariff  went  into  effect  on  Feb.  1,  13B2,  consisting  of  a  set  of  lower  duties  for 
counUies  having  special  treaty  stipulations,  and  a  set  of  higher  duties  for  those  without. 
The  piinclpal  nations  of  Europe  are  entitled  to  the  advantage  of  lower  rates,  but  the 
United  States,  not  having  trade  rectprocity.  Is  required  to  pay  high  duties.  This  fact, 
combined  with  the  different  policy  of  American  traders  from  that  piuaued  hy  the 
European  dealers,  has  retarded  the  development  of  commerce  l>etween  the  United 
States  and  Spain.  As  In  the  case  of  American  trade  with  other  foreign  conntriea,  too 
much  dependence  has  l)een  placed  by  the  American  exporter  on  correspondence  and 
trade  catalogues,  and  too  little  on  direct  personal  communication  with  the  Spanish 
market  by  means  of  agents,  the  latter  policy  being  generally  pursued  by  the  more  suc- 
cessful commercial  rivals  of  the  United  States.  Special  causes  which  operated  to  Uie 
detriment  ot  Spanlsli  trade  In  1866  and  1606  were  the  Cuban  war  and  the  revolt  in  the 
Philippine  Islands. 

Steamship  lines  connect  Spain  with  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  her  Internal  facilities 
for  transportation  have  not  proved  sufficient  to  develop  her  resources,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  greatly  increased  |ince  the  first  railway  was  opened  In  184S.  On 
Jan.  1st,  18S5,  there  were  7543  miles  of  railway  open  for  traffic,  and  considerable  ad- 
ditions to  the  railway  mileage  were  made  In  subsequent  years. 

Spain  has  nominally  a  double  monetary  standard,  established  by  the  decree  of  OcL 
19th,  ISflii,  wbicli  provides  for  the  coinage  of  both  silver  and  gold  to  be  received  by  the 
government  without  limitation,  altbougn  It  Is  stated  In  the  decree  that  the  silver  coins 
may  be  refused  by  private  individuals  in  payment  of  any  amount  exceeding  GO  pesetas. 
In  1876  It  was  enacted  that  all  silver  of  national  production,  presented  to  the  director 
of  the  treasury  for  coinage,  tie  accepted  at  a  certain  price,  but  later  It  was  provided  that 
tlie  price  paid  by  the  treasury  should  be  governed  by  the  current  market  price  of  sliver. 
Moreover,  no  foreign  silver  should  be  taken,  unless.  In  the  opinion  of  the  treasury  offi- 
cials, it  was  needed  for  circulation.  In  1806  the  status  was  free  coinage  of  gold  and 
restricted  coinage  of  silver,  the  purchase  of  the  latter  metal  being  entirely  at  the  will  of 
tlte  government.  From  the  year  1883  gold  disappeared  from  active  circulation,  having 
risen  to  a  premium,  and  in  1896  the  coinage  was  practically  all  silver  and  paper  cur- 
rency, the  tatter  consisting  eiccluslvely  ot  notes  of  the  bank  of  Spain. 

The  Spanish  army  consists  of  three  parts,  (1)  a  permanent  army ;  (2)  a  first  or  active 
reserve;  and  (8)  a  second  or  sedentary  reserve.  There  la  liabnity  to  military  service  on 
all  Spaniards  who  have  passed  the  age  of  19,  but  exemption  may  be  purchased  for  the 
sum  of  1500  pesetas.  In  1890  the  permanent  army  consisted  of  9,315  officers  and  10.&i1i 
men,  while,  on  a  war  footing,  it  was  estimated  that  the  regular  army  amounted  to 
183,072.  See  Arkiks,  Modbrk.  The  Spanish  navy  in  Dec.  1890  had  one  battle-ship 
of  the  firat-clasB,  one  port-defence  slilp,  112  crtdsers,  and  38  torpedo  craft,  together  witli 
a  number  of  vessels  in  process  of  construction.    See  Navtes,  Modbbk. 

Eutorj/.^Spaia,  the  8pania,  Hiipania,  and  Iberia  of  the  Qreeks.  and  known  to  tlte 
Romans  by  the  same  names,  was  inhabited  at  the  period  at  which  It  first  receives 
historical  mention,  by  a  people  deriving  their  origin  from  different  races.  It  Is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  a  distinct  race  called  Iberians  ;  upon  whom, 
however,  a  host  of  Cells  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  the  Pyrenees.  In  Hie 
earliest  times  of  which  we  have  any  record,  these  two  races  had  already  coalesced  and 
formed  the  mixed  nation  of  the  Celtiberians.  who  were  msssed  chiefly  in  the  centre  of 
the  peninsula,  in  the  western  districts  of  Lusttanja,  and  on  the  n.  coasts.  In  the 
Pyrenees  and  alon^  the  e.  coast,  were  to  lie  found  pure  Iberian  trIleB,  while  unmlxeil 
Celtic  tribes  occupied  the  n.w.  In  Bfetica  (Andalusia)  there  was  a  large  admixture  of 
the  PheEtclan  elemeiC,  and  on  the  s.  and  e.  coasts,  numerous  Phenlclan,  CarthuiDian 
RhmKan.  and  otbi^T  coiooies.     A  portion  of  the  h.  coast,  called  Tarteasus  b/  the  Greeks. ,  .^^  [p 


the  Tarshleli  of  Scripture,  was  much  frcc[ueDle<]  for  its  mineral  ricbea  by  the  Phaiiriuii 
merchantmeD,  and  the  "  ships  of  Tsrehish  "  'were  as  distinct  a  section  of  the  Tyiian 
mercantile  marine,  as  were  the  Spanish  galleons  of  the  16lh  c.,  or  out  oim  IndiameB  of 
more  recent  times.  But  the  bond  which  connected  the  Iberians  and  the  Phenicuna 
was  purely  of  a  commercial  character.  About  the  middle  of  the  8d  c.  B.C.,  the  ChtIIih- 
ginian  influence  began  to  be  much  felt  in  Iberia,  and  a  considerable  tract  of  lerrilory 
was  brought  under  subjection  lo  Carthage  by  Hamllcar  [q.v.),  who  founded  llie  cilj'  ui 
Barcelona.  Buring  the  next  eight  years,  the  Carihaglnifui  interest  was  advanced,  ami 
its  power  further  strengthened  by  Hasdrubal  (q.v. — died  330  B.C.),  son-En-law  of 
Hamilcar  who  founded  Carthago  Nova  (the  modern  Cartagena)  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  the  Romans  whereby  it  was  stipulated  that  he  should  not  advance  bis  standards  n. 
of  the  Iberus  (Ebro),  Hannibal  (q.v.),  son  of  Hamllcar,  and  the  greatest  of  all 
the  Carthaginian  generals,  now  assumed  the  command  in  the  peninsula.  He  attacked 
and  destroyed  Baguntum  (q.v.),  and  thus  violated  the  treaty  made  between  bis  Mher 
and  the  Romans.  The  destruction  of  Saguntum  was  the  cause  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  for  llie  principal  Incidents  of  which  see  Cahthaoe,  Roue,  Hannibal,  and  tlic 
SciPios.  After  the  Romans  had  driren  the  Carthaginians  from  the  peninsula  in  2011 
B.C..  the  country  was  erected  into  a  Roman  province,  consisting  of  two  political 
divisions — Hiipania  Giterior  (Hither  Spain)  Including  the  eastern  and  northern  districts 
or  those  nearest  to  the  center  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  IStpania  Ulterior  (Furlber 
Spain)  including  the  districts  furthest  from  Rome,  or  the  southern  and  western  districts. 
Il  was  not,  however,  till  3G  B.C.  that  the  Cantabri  and  Astures  In  the  extreme  nonii  of 
the  country,  laid  down  their  arms  to  Augustus.  After  the  country  had  been  reduced  to 
subjection,  it  was  divided  into  tlie  three  provinces  of  Tarraconenais  (embracing  lliu 
northern  and  eastern  provinces),  Beetica  (Andalusia),  and  Lusitan1a(Portueal  and  certain 
of  the  western  provinces).  This  division  of  the  countiy  lasted  lilt  the  reign  r>f 
Constantine  the  great  (q.v.),  (306-87).  From  the  time  of  the  complete  supremacy  of 
the  Romans  till  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  condition  of  Spain  was  eminently  pros- 
perous. The  inhabitants,  when  brought  under  the  Iron  rule  of  the  empire,  were  farced 
lor  the  time  to  desist  from  the  intestine  wars  in  which  it  had  been  their  habit  to  indul^, 
and  adopting  the  language,  laws,  and  mannets  of  their  conqueiois,  they  devoted 
themselves  to  Industruii  pursuits,  and  increased  remarkably  both  in  wealth  and_iA 
numbers.  Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  towns  of  a  purely  Roman  cbarada 
sprang  up.  among  the  chief  of  which  were  Leon,  Emerita  Augusta  (Merida),  Pax  Julia. 
(Beja),  Ctesar  Augusta  (Zaragoza);  and  numerous  aqueducts,  bridges,  amphltheat«n, 
etc.,  were  built,  Sie  ruins  of  which  are  the  wonder  of  the  modem  traveler.  Spala, 
though  obtained  at  enormous  cost  both  in  treasure  and  human  life,  was  for  IliM* 
centuries  the  richest  province  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Its  fertile  fields  formed  fiH*  > 
considerable  time  the  granary  of  Rome,  and  from  its  metal-veined  sierras,  an  irameBat 
amount  of  treasure  In  gold,  silver,  etc.,  flowed  into  the  Roman  coffers.  "Twealy 
thousand  pound-weight  of  ^Id."  says  Gibbon,  "was  annually  received  fro<»  tli 
provinces  of  Austria  (Astunas),  Oalicia,  and  Lusltania."  This  amount  of  wcalthwu 
not  the  voluntary  offering  of  the  natives,  who  were  compelled  to  labor  in  their  mines 
lor  the  benefit  of  stiangeiB;  and  thus  Spain,  In  the  early  ages,  wag  the  type  of  Spaaista 
AJnerica  In  the  15th  and  succeeding  centuries,  with  the  single  difference  that  in  the  first 
case  the  Spaniards  were  tho  slaves,  and  iu  the  second  they  were  the  slave-holders.  In 
409  A. D.,  hordes  of  barbarians,  Alans,  Vaudals,  and  Suevi,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
swept  over  and  desolated  the  peninsula — the  Vandals  for  the  most  part  settling  iu 
Bstica,  the  Alans  In  Lusltania,  and  the  Suevi  in  Leon  and  Castile.  About  412.  the 
Visigoths  invaded  the  country,  and  their  king,  Athaulf,  who  acknowledged  a  nomiosl 
dependence  on  the  Roman  emperor,  established  the  Qothic  monarchy  in  Catalonia.  Sre 
Goths.  Of  the  Visigoths— by  whom  the  Suevi  were  subjugated  (581),  the  Vandals  iinii 
Alans  expelled  (42'^  from  the  country,  and  large  portions  of  Gaul  annexed  to  llifif 
Bpanisli  dominion— the  most  remarkable  kings  were  Wallia  (415-18),  who  gieaHy 
extended  the  Gothic  monarchy;  Euric  (48ft-83),  who,  beadea  increasing  Iiis  terrilqry. 
introduced  and  enforced  u  body  of  laws,  and  did  much  for  the  advancement  of  clviliai- 
■  lion  in  Spain:  Waraba  (673-80).  who  built  a  fleet  for  the  protection  of  the  coasts;  ami 
Roderic  (q.v.),  who  was  killed  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera  in  711,  in  battle  with  Ibc 
Moors.  The  battle  of  Xeres  gave  the  Moors  almost  undisputed  mastery  of  nearly  iltc 
whole  of  Spain,  as  well  as  of  the  outlying  Qotliic  province  of  Septimania  (Languedoc) 


.n  France;  for  the  remnant  of  !he  Goths  betook  themselves  to  the  highlands  of  Aatuna*, 
Burgos,  and  Biscay,  where,  in  a  region  which  throughout  had  enjoyed  more  liberty 
than  any  other  part  of  Spain,  they  maintained  their  independence. 

DyTtoity  qfOie  Moon.—Tiie  Arabs,  or,  aa  they  are  more  property  termed,  the  Moors 
(q  V  ).  held  Spain  for  the  first  few  years  of  their  rule,  as  a  dependency  of  tho  pronneo 
of  n.  Africa;  but,  after  the  downfall  of  Mui'.a  (q.v.),  and  his  son  Abd-el-aziz,  wholisrt 
been  the  deputy-governor  of  Spain,  the  country  was  governed  (717)  by  emir»_appointefl 
by  the  caliph  of  Damascus.  The  favorite  scheme  pursued  by  the  Spanish  emirs  wss  lue 
extension  of  their  conquests  into  Qaul,  lo  the  neglect  of  the  rising  power  of  tbe  WiiM 
In  Anturias ;  they  also  took  the  Balearic  islands,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  part  of  Apuitt 
imdCalabrintheMedilerraneanwaainfestod  by  their  fleets,  but  their  northward  progiiw 
wa,-!  most  signally  cheeked  on  the  plain  of  Tours  by  Charles  Marlcl  (q.v.).  Anarchy  and 
liloodaiied  were  prominent  features  of  tlio  lirsl  40  years  of  Mohammedan  rule  m  b|iain 
The  iciili»,  or  local  governors  of  disiricis  nnd  provinces,  frequently  rebelled  agaiasiiw 
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etulr,  and  drew  sword  against  each  oilier  according  as  ambiiinn  or  aDtmoBltf  dictated. 
Witliin  tbis  period  of  40  years,  no  fewer  tlian  30  emits  lia<l  been  called  to  Ilie  direclion 
of  affairs:  but  a  revolution  at  Damascus,  which  uDseatcd  the  OioinladeB,  and  placed  the 
Abbasidea  in  poasesaion  of  ttie  calipliale,  put  an  end  to  tbia  slate  of  miBrute  in  Bpain. 
The  last  of  tbe  emirt,  Juasuf,  was  In  favor  of  the  Abbasides,  but  the  ualM  and  aieayde* 


being  cbiefly  of  the  OtnmLade  faction,  invited  one  of  this  famiiv,  who  was  in  concealment 
among  tbe  ?<eneEA  Arabs  in  Barbary.  to  become  an  independent  caliph  in  Spain.  See 
Ohhiadbb.    Thus  was  founded  tbe  eaiiphaU  of  Cordova,  from  wLlcli,  in  778.  the  Franks 


wrested  all  its  posseasions  n.  of  the  Pj^reneea,  and  nortli-easleni  Spain  to  the  Ebro;  the 
latter  acquisition,  eubeequentlj  denomiDHled  the  Spanith  March,  being  alternately  in  the 
bands  of  tbe  Moors  and  dependent  apon  Frsnce. 

OAriiCian  Kmgdom».~^Dnting  this  period  of  Moorish  domlaation,  tbe  small  indepen- 
dent kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pelayo  (q.v.),  had  been  growing  in  power  Etnd 
extent.  It  was  increased  bv  Galicia  in  758,  and  by  parts  of  Leon  and  Castile  toward  the 
close  of  the  century.  In  706  a  second  independent  Christian  kingdom  was  founded  in 
Sobrarve,  and  increased  by  portions  of  Navarre  on  one  hand  and  Aragou  on  the  other, 
but  though  it,  alonr  with  the  French  Qascons,  aided  the  Hoors  at  Ronceavalles  (q.v.), 
it  was,  in  801,  again  swallowed  up  by  the  caliphate  of  Cordova.  However,  86  years 
afterward  a  Nararrese  count,  casting  oO  his  allegiance  to  France,  founded  the  third 
Christian  kingdom,  that  of  Navarre  (q.v.),  which  from  tbis  time  easily  maintained  itself, 
owing  to  its  silualiun,  in  independence  of  tbe  Moors.  The  kingdom  of  Aaturias,  now 
(900)  Leon,  waa  for  a  long  time  distracted  by  bitter  and  bloody  strife  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  line,  and  with  its  neighbor  Navarre  would  have  fallen  an  easy  prey  to 
tbe  powerful  Ommiades,  had  not  Ihe  latter  directed  their  chief  attention  to  tbe  subjuga- 
tion of  Morocco;  and  under  cover  of  this  relaxation  of  the  constant  warfare  between 
Moors  and  Christians,  another  independent  monarchy,  an  offshoot  from  Leon,  was 
founded  in  Castile  (988,  kingdom  in  1085),  which,  from  its  central  position,  and  cnnse- 
quent  greater  facilities  for  expansion,  soon  became  the  most  powerful  oF  the  SpaDtsh 
states,  especially  after  iU  union  (temporaiy,  1072-11S7),  in  1380,  with  Leoa.  A  con- 
ddetable  part  of  Aragon  had  been  wrested  from  the  Moors  by  Saocho  IlL  (lOOO-'SO) 
of  Navarre,  and  at  his  death  this  part  of  his  dominions  passed  by  inherilance  to  his  son 
Bamiro,  who  added  to  it  the  districts  of  Sobrarve  and  Ribagorza.  and  a  considerable 
extent  of  country  which  he  conauered  from  the  common  enemy,  the  Hoots.  This  king- 
dom of  Aragon  was  the  last  Christian  klngdogt  formed  in  Bpnin ;  and  though  it  increased 
by  acquisitions  from  the  Hoots,  yet  being  llmiteil  by  Leon,  Castile,  and  Navarre  on  one 
side,  and  the  Spanish  March  (now  only  the  county  of  Catalonia  or  Barcelona)  on  the 
other,  its  princes  aimed  at  maritime  power;  and  by  the  union,  through  tbe  marriage  of 
the  count  of  Barcelona  with  queen  Petronilla,  of  the  Spanish  March  wilh  Aragon, 
means  were  obtained  of  carrying  out  this  policy,  and  the  spread  of  the  Araironese 
dominion  to  Sicily  (q,y.),  Naples  (q.v.),  and  other  regions  bordering  on  tbe  Mediterni- 
nean,  was  the  consequence.  These  three  kingdoms—Castile  and  Leon.  Navarre,  and 
Aragon — continued,  sometimes  in  combination  and  sometimes  separelely,  to  war  against 
aieir  common  enemy,  the  Moors — Castile  being,  from  its  greater  power  ant!  proximity, 
Ibe  most  persistent  aBsailant,  and  Navarre,  for  the  opposite  reason,  the  least  so;  but 
whenever  the  arrival  ot  fresh  levies  from  Africa,  or  tbe  accession  of  an  energetic  caliph 
threatened  serious  danger  to  any  one  of  the  iliree.  the  others  generally  came  to  its  aid. 

The  extinction  of  the  Ommiades  in  Spain  in  1031,  and  the  disrviption  of  the  caliphate 
into  the  minor  kloRdoms  of  Cordova,  Seville,  Toledo,  Lisbon,  Zaragoia,  Tortosa,  Valen- 
cia, Murcia.  Badajoa,  and  seven  others  of  less  note,  was  an  occurrence  by  which  the 
kings  of  Castile  and  Aragon  did  not  fall  to  benefit,  for  by  well-directed  and  unremitting 
attacks  they  subdued  some,  rendered  others  tributary,  the  kings  of  Portugal  also  on  tbeir 
side  gallantly  and  successfully  pursuing  tbe  same  policy;  and  a  few  years  more  would 
have  certainly  annihilated  Moorish  domination  in  Spain,  had  not  Mohammed  of  Cordova 
and  Seville,  hard  pr^ed  by  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon  and  Castile,  about  tbe  close  of  the 
11th  c,  applied  for  aid  to  an  Arab  tribe,  whose  military  career  in  n.  Africa  bad  bcun 
of  the  most  brilliant  character.  This  tribe,  the  Almoravides — i.e.,  nicn  devoted  to  Ibe 
eervice  of  Qod — luid  made  themselves  masters  of  the  provinces  of  Africa  and  Alnutgreb, 
and  founded  the  empire  of  Morocco.  Responding  to  the  request  of  Mohammed,  the 
AlmoravidescroBsedovertoSpain,  defeated  the  king  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  andrecoven-d 
much  of  New  Castile.     Then,  turning  upon  their  ally  Mohammed,  they  compelled  blm 


{■ield  up  the  provincec  of  Cordova  and  Seville,  and  nil  the  minor  Moorish  princes  to 
ow  his  example;  so  that,  in  1094,  the  Almoravlde  sovereign  was  acknowledged  sole 
monarch  of  Mohammedan  Spain.     The  power  ot  this  tribe,  uowcvor,  began  to  decline 


about  1180,  and  was  extinguished  by  the  Almohndcs  (q.v.),  a  fanatical  sect  of  Moham- 
medans, who  landed  in  Spain  in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c,  and  conquered  the  territories 
of  the  Mohammedans  in  Spain.  During  tbe  reign  of  the  third  monarch  of  this  dynasty 
took  place  tbe  battle  between  the  combined  forces  of  Ciistile,  Leon,  Navarre,  Aragon,. 
sod  Portugal,  with  the  Moors,  in  which  the  former  gained  tbe  most  celebrated  victory 
ever  obtained  by  the  Christians  oVer  their  Moslem  focB,  the  latter  losing,  according  to  the 
account  transmitted  to  the  pope,  100.000  kilted  and  00,000  prisoners.  This  sanguluiirv 
conflict,  fought  on  Ihe  plafns  of  Tolosa  {h$  itami  Oe  ToIuhi),  July  16,  1212,  broke  the 
Almohade  power  iu  Spain,  aa  that  of  Snlamanca  (July  33.  1S13),  idmost  exactly  six 
centuries  afterward,  did  the  more  fonnidnble  streutlh  of  Niipoleoii.  On  the  fiul  of 
tbe  AlRiuhades  MohiLinmed-bcn-AllmmiLr,  the  liiiigoF  Juen,  rose  to  Ihe  first  place  anuHW^Q  Ip 


the  Hohammedan  princes,  and  founded  (1238)  tlia  kingdom  qf  Qranada.  The  king  of 
Graoada  woe  speedily  forced  to  become  a  raual  of  Castile,  and  from  thU  period  all 
dauger  from  Moslem  power  was  over.  The  rest  of  the  lilstorr  of  the  Spuii£h  Kingdoms 
before  thoir  union  is  undeserviug  of  a  tietalled  account.     Tlie  Castilian  court  w"  '*' 


le  of  almost  constant  domestic  strifes  and  rebellions,  varied  with  a  campaign  waiau 

Granada  or  in  favor  of  the  monnrcli  of  that  kingdom  against  his  rebellious  vaaeab;  the 

I  monarcbs  of  this  kingdom  being  Ferdinand  IIL,  who  conSiwd  Uie 


Koorish 


Heniy  IV.,  owinc  to  a  widespread  belief  in  the  illegitimacy  of  the  latter  b  daughter. 
Aragon,  on  tlie  otTier  band,  was  almost  wholly  tree  from  intestine  disseuaiona,  doiurtks^ 
owing  so  the  interest  taken  by  the  Amgoneee  monarcbs  in  Italian  politics:  of  these  sov- 
ereigns Jayme  I.  (1313-48)  conquered  Valencin  and  Majorca,  and,  first  of  aJi  the  Art- 
ie kings,  received  a  voluntary  oath  of  allegiance  from  bis  subjects;  Pedro  IIL(124S- 
-•.-   .f..-: — J   a!.:i..  ,.001.,   Hi __'^   i_;„ .   i 11  ^  ^^^  Conquered  8ir 

s;  and  Ferainand  II. 
[ewith  Isabella,  queen 

.     _  ,  .  ...  .    ..  _(avarrein  1512,  oniled 

the  whole  of  Spain  (and  French  Navarre)  under  one  rule. 

The  year  1^2,  in  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  witnessed  also  the  discovery  of 
America,  as  well  as  the  capture  of  Granada.  Spain  bad  now  become  consolidated  into 
one  empire,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  atmit  of  Gibraltar,  civil  wara  were  at  an  end;  and 
a  splendid  continent,  teeming  with  riches,  had  been  opened  up  for  Spaniah  adventure  snd 
enterprise.  But,  as  the  most  active  spiiita  among  the  Spaniards  now  crowded  to  tiie 
new  world,  the  soil  of  Spain,  and  its  mineral  treasures,  boUi  ineihoustibte  sources  o( 
wealth,  were  neglected  for  the  riches  oF  the  fancied  El  Dorado,  where,  as  was  every- 
where believed,  gold  was  more  plentiful  than  iron  wae  in  the  old  country.  Besides  the 
drain  upon  the  country  from  emigration,  the  expulsion  of  tho  Jews  and  Moors  was  pre 
duclive  of  the  direst  results;  and  the  decline  of  the  splendid  Spanish  empire,  upounbieb 
the  sun  even  then  never  set,  maybe  said  to  have  had  itsorigin  in  the  event  which  raised  ibe 
country  to  the  height  of  its  nwgniflcence.  Charles  1.  (Charles  V,  of  Gennanr,  qv.) 
succeeded  Ferdinand,  and  in  his  n^ign  Mexico  (q.v.)  and  Peru  (q.v.)  were  addea  to  Ihc 
possessions  of  Spain.  Philip  11.  (q.v.),  by  his  enonnous  war  expenditure  and  mal- 
admlniatratlon,  laid  a  sure  foundation  for  the  decline  of  the  country.  Industry,  cotn- 
mcree,  and  agriculture,  may  be  said  to  have  been  extinguished  at  the  expulsion  of  Iba 
Moriscoes  (see  Moors)  ;  and  the  reigns  of  Philip  IIL  and  Phibp  IV.  witnessed  a  fearful  accel 
eration  in  Ibe  decline  of  Spain  by  tho  contests  wlUi  tlie  Dutch,  and  with  the  German 
Proteslants  In  the  thirty  years'  war,  the  intermeddhng  of  Olivarez  (q.v.)  in  the  affairs 
of  northern  Italy,  the  rebellion  of  the  Catalans,  whom  the  minislfir  wished  to  deprive  of 
their  liberiice,  the  wars  with  France,  and  Che  rebellion  of  Portugal  (1440),  which  had 
been  united  lo  Spain  by  Philip  II.  That  of  Charles  II.  was  stUl  more  unfortunate,  and 
the  death  of  the  latter  was  the  occasion  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  (see  8ur- 
CKs«ioN  Wars).  Philip  V.  (q.v.)  was  the  first  of  Uie  Bourbon  dynastv  who  occupied 
the  throne  of  Spain.  Under  Charles  III.  (1T5S-88),  a  wise  and  enlightened  prince,  the  sec- 
ond great  revival  of  the  country  commenced;  and  trade  and  commerce  began  to  sboiv 
signs  of  reluming  activity.  During  the  Inglorious  reigo  of  Charles  IV.  (17^1806),  vbo 
left  the  management  of  aisairs  in  the  liands  of  the  iucapHible  Qodoy  (see  Alcudia).  a  war 
(179e--]802)  briike  out  with  Britain,  which  was  productive  of  notUng  but  disaster  to  the 
Spaniards,  andby  the  pressureof  the  French  another  aroeeinlSOl,  and  was  attended  wltli 
similar  illsuccess.  Charles  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son,  the  prince  of  Asturias,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  Forced  by  Napolecm  to  resign  all  claims  to  tbe 
Spanish  crown.  Ferdiuaudbecameaprisonerof  theFrench  in  tbe  year^his  accession,  and 
In  the  same  year  Joseph,  the  brother  of  the  French  emperor,  WM  declared  king  of  ^^vti 
and  the  Indies,  and  set  out  for  Madrid,  to  assume  the  kingdom  thus  assigned  to  bim. 
But  before  this  lime,  an  armed  reeistance  had  been  organized  throughout  the  whole 
country.  The  various  provinces  elected  jautos  or  councils,  consisting  of  tbe  most  hidu 
ential  inhabitanta  of  the  respective  nei^borhooda,  and  it  was  the  Ixmneas  of  these  jun 
tas  to  administer  the  government,  raise  troops,  appoint  ofllcere,  etc.  The  supreme  junta, 
that  of  Seville,  declared  war  against  Napoleon  and  France  on  June  6,  1808.  In 
Jilly,  England,  on  solicitation,  made  peace  with  Spain,  recognized  Ferdinand  VIL  as 
king,  and  sent  an  army  to  aid  the  Spanish  Insurrection.  Joaeph,  on  July  9,  entered 
S[)am.  defeated  (through  hialieul.  Bessifirea)  the  Spaniards  at  Rio  Beco,  and  entered  Mad- 
rid on  die  201h:  but  the  defeat  of  Dupont  at  Ilaylen  by  the  veteran  Spanish  een.  Cas- 
tahos,  somewhiU  altered  the  position  of  affairs,  and  Joseph,  after  a  residence  of  10  ^ys 
In  his  r*pital,  was  compelled  to  evacuate  it,  and  retire  n.  to  Vitorla.  The  noble  defcnpe 
of  Palafoz  of  the  city  of  Zaragoza  against  Lefebvre,  and  the  return  of  the  marquis  dc  la 
Romana  with  7,000  regular  troops  who  had  been  wiled  from  the  country  by  Napoleon, 
did  much  to  inspirit  the  patrioU.  On  July  12,  1808,  sir  Arthur  Wenealey,  afterward  duka 
of  Wellington  (q.v.),  at  the  head  of  the  British  auxiliary  force,  landed  (Aug.  3)  at  Hoo- 
dego  bay,  and  began  the  peninaular  war  by  defeating  the  French  at  Holisa  and  Vhniera 
(q.v.)i  but  in  apite  of  his  opposition  the  convention  of  Cintrawas  signed,  and  thsFreocli 
transported  to  their  own  country.  In  Nov.,  1808,  Napoleon,  who  had  been  preceded  by 
Key  (q-y.)  with  100,000  men,  entered  Spain,  and  at  once  assumed  the  command.  Foru 
time  hiii  armies  were  completely  successful-  SouU  utterly  routed  tbe  gBanish  gen.  Bel- 
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T.'dere,  Nov.  10,  and  annihilated  Blake  at  BeTHosa  on  tlie  ISlb.  Castafioa  and  Polafox 
y/en  rooted  at  Tudela  by  Lannes,  and.  ia  the  beginning  of  December,  Napoleon  entered 
Madrid.  Atthiallme,  theBritishforceswereundertliecommandof  BirJohjMoore(q.T.), 
who,  aware  of  his  great  inferiority  in  numbers  and  resources,  retreated  west  from  Sala- 
manca, wliiUier  he  nad  come  to  assume  tbe  command  of  tbe  allied  forces,  and  reached 
ConiSa  (q.T.)  on  Jan,  11,  1809.  On  April  33,  Gen.  Wellesley  arrived  in  Portuga!,  sod  at 
once  commencing  operations,  drove  Soult  from  Oporto,  and  took  possession  of  Portugal; 
then,  favored  by  the  disunity  of  action  which  Bubsiated  between  the  ttireo  or  fourPrencli 
Mtnies  who  held  Hpain,  he  airectcd  bis  attacks  upon  the  army  of  the  center,  retreating 
when  any  of  the  o^ere  came  to  ita  aid,  and  by  dint  of  masterly  generalship  and  bold 
enterpirise,  succeeded,  after  four  campaigns,  in  driving  tbe  Frencb  from  tlie  country.  ' 
To  this  reault,  the  co-operation  of  Ibe  Portngiiese  and  of  the  Spanisli  ffueTTiUat,  the ' 
revengeful  hatred  of  the  peoaantrf  toward  tticir  tyrannical  oppressors,  and  the  drafts 
from  the  Spanish  armies  so  frequently  made  by  Napoleon  for  his  wars  in  central  Europe, 
largely  contributed.  See  Wellinoton,  Boult,  Victor,  etc.  Napoleon,  loath  to  lose 
his  hold  of  the  peninsula,  sent  Soult.  liis  most  trusted  gen.,  to  stop  the  ingress  of  the 
British  into  E'ranco;  but  tbe  battles  of  tbe  P^nees  (July  24— Aug.  1,  1818),  and  oE  Iho 
Nivelle,  Orthez,  and  Toulouse,  in  the  Ijegianing  of  1814,  brought  to  a  victorious  conclu- 
aion  this  loug  and  obstinate  (ioiitest. 

In  1812  a  consdtution,  on  the  whole  liberal,  had  been  devised  fortho  country  by 
tiie  cortes  of  Cadiz.  It  was  atnogated,  however,  by  Ferdinand  VIL  (q.v.),  who  treated 
tlie  subjects  who  Imd  shown  such  devoted  loyalty  lo  him  with  infamous  ingratitude, 
and  obtained  the  aid  of  France  to  establish  deapotiam.  Tbe  reign  of  his  datighter,  Isa- 
bella II.  was  disturbed  by  the  Carlist  rebellion,  1834r-80,  In  which  the  British  army  un- 
der sir  De  Lacy  Evans  aided  the  queen.  See  Casloa  db  BotntBON.  The  next  event  of 
Importance  was  the  contest  between  Eapartero  (q.v.),  tbe  regent,  and  the  qucen-dnwnger 
Christina,  for  the  supreme  power  duiing  the  minority  of  the  queen.  Espartero  was 
eucceasful  from  1S40  to  1848,  but  was  compelled  to  flee  before  O'Donnell  and  Narvaez, 
and  was  not  restored  till  1847.  The  constituent  cortes  of  1887  drew  up  a  now  eonati- 
tution,  based  on  that  of  Cadiz.  In  1843.  another  constitution  was  promulgated  by 
Narvaca  (q.v.),  duke  of  Valesdik  Frequent  changes  of  ministiy,  occaslonu^  revolts, 
the  l>anisbmcnt  of  queen  Christina  (I8S4),  the  formation  of  tiie  O'Donnell  miuiatiy 
(1858),  the  war  with  the  Moors  (see  Morocco),  tbe  annexation  of  St.  Domineo  in  18«1, 
and  the  quarrels  between  Spain  and  her  former  colonics,  Peru  (1864^-6S)  and  Cnili  (1865), 
were  the  most  marked  events  in  the  more  recent  history  of  Spain  prior  to  1868.  In 
1868  Isabella  was  driven  from  tbe  throne  by  a  general  revolt;  and  the  cortes,  in  Nov. 
1870,  elected  prince  Amadao  of  Italy  to  be  king.  Finding  the  task  of  ruling  constitn- 
tionnlly  hopeless,  Amadeo  atidicatcd  early  in  1873,  upon  which  the  form  of  government 
was  changed  into  a  republic.  During  tne  remainder  of  1878,  and  the  whole  of  1974, 
Spain  was  the  scene  of  general  anarchy  and  much  bloodshad,  resulting  from  the 
mutual  opposition  of  the  Cariists  and  republicans.    OnDec.  31.  1874,  Alphoi"    * 


the  ex-queen  Isabella,  wae  declared  king  of  Spain.  He  d.  Nov.  SS,  1886,  and  queen 
Cbristina  became  regent,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Infant  king  Alphonso  XIII.,  bom  1886. 
In  1890  a  revolt  broke  out  In  Cuba.    The  previous  revolt  in  1881  bad  failed  to  secure 


Independence,  but  had  resulted  in  certain  concessions  and  promises  from  Spain.  Cuba 
became  a  Spanish  province  with  the  right  of  sending  to  the  Cortes  30  representatives 
and  14  senators.  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  part  of  the  population  these  reforms  did  not 
better  the  condition  ot  the  Island.  There  were  complainlJi  that  the  interests  of  Cuba 
were  sacriBced  tor  the  benelit  of  the  home  government,  that  her  offices  were  filled  with 
Spaniards  and  her  government  corruptly  admlnlat«red.  The  seat  of  the  revolt  was,  as 
in  the  earlier  movement  for  independence,  centered  in  tbe  eastern  and  more  sparsely 

Kpulated  provinces.  The  force  ot  the  insiu'gents  soon  reached  a  strength  of  25,CKX). 
tbe  fall  of  ISeS  a  constituent  assembly  and  a  provincial  government  was  established 
under  Cisneros.  Spain  made  strenuous  efforts  to  put  down  the  rebellion,  and  before  the 
year  ended  had  an  army  117,000  strong  In  Cuba.  The  command  was  given  to  one  of 
Spain's  most  eminent  soldiers.  Martinet  Campos,  who  was  authorised  to  promise  ad- 
ministrative reforms.  Thepollcy  of  the  insurgents,  under  their  leaders.  Gome»  and  Maceo. 
was  to  condnct  a  gnerilla  warfare,  avoiding  open  flghte  and  wearing  out  the  enemy  by 
delays,  Spanish  troopa  made  little  headway  against  the  rebels  and  suffered  heavily  from 
tbe  heat  and  from  yellow  fever.  In  1896  Cimpos  was  recalled  and  General  Weyler  was 
sent  lo  take  his  place.  Much  sympathy  with  the  Cuban  canse  was  manifested  in  the 
United  States,  and,  in  spite  of  that  government's  asBUrances  of  friendship  toward  Spain 
and  nentra I ity  toward  the  combatants,  money  and  arms  found  their  way  from  that  country 
to  Cuba.  Great  Indignation  was  expressed  in  Spain  against  the  people  and  government 
of  the  llntted  States,  the  Queen  K^^t  declaring  that  Spain  would  have  stamoed  out 
the  revolt  In  a  ahoit  thne  if  It  had  not  i)een  for  the  UHaa  hopes  enterl&Ined  by  the  In- 
■urgentsof  aid  from  a  great  power.  For  an  accoimtot  the  relations  l>etween  the  United 
States  and  Spain  during  the  war,  see  the  article  United  Statkb,  The  Insurgent  leader 
Uaceo  (q.  V.)  was  killed  in  December,  1896. 

In  the  spring  ot  1897,  General  Weyler  announced  that  the  western  part  of  the  Island 
was  completely  pacified  and  the  Qneen  Regent,  on  April  20,  signed  a  decree  instituting 
reforms  In  the  government  of  Cnba.  These  included  the  establishment  ot  an  admin- 
istrative cooncll  consisting  of  over  30  members,  of  whom  the  majority  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  Cubans,  and  the  rest  chosen  by  the  Spanish  government.  The  supreme  control 
of  affairs  in  the  island  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  this  council.  Later  in  1807  it  was 
evident  that  the  western  part  ot  Cuba  was  not  as  completely  subdued  as  General  Weyler 
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bad  declared  and  the  relatorcement  of  the  already  large  Spanieh  army  In  the  Island 
was  regarded  as  necessary.  Weyler  was  recalled,  and  the  coinmand  In  (.'uln  awlen^  lo 
Oenenu  Blanco.  In  tbe  tall  of  1S97  the  Spanish  premier,  Canovas  del  Castillo,  «u 
assassinated  by  an  anarchist.  He  was  succeeded  by  Azcarragna,  bat  the  conservative 
goveromant  was  unpopular  on  accoont  of  the  Cuban  matter  and  other  difflcultiei,  anil 
the  liberals  were  gaining  ground.  For  an  account  of  the  revolt  In  the  Philippine  islands, 
see  the  article  Philippisb  Isi-AKoa. 

BPAXATO  (often  erroneously  called  Spalatso;  In  Illyric,  Sput),  an  iiuportant  mv 
port  of  Dalmatia,  empire  of  Austria,  la  finely  sltoated  on  a  promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.  It  originated  !n  the  famous  palace  of  Diocletian,  built  in  the  .td 
century.  As  this  Immense  structure  (which  occupied  12  years  In  bultding)  stood  not  Ixr 
from  the  city  of  Saloim,  the  great  bulwark  of  Roman  power  in  Dalmatia,  It  was  called 
SaloruK  palalium,  briefly  written  S.  palatiuni.  When  Salone  was  conquered  by  the 
Avare  in  the  7th  c,  the  inhabitants  fled  for  refuge  to  Uie  fortress-palace  of  the  emperor, 
where  they  laid  the  foundations  of  a  new  town,  corruptly  named  Aapalaihuin,  whenc? 
the  modern  Spalatu.  Even  yet  the  greater  part  of  the  old  town  Is  compressed  witiiin 
the  limits  of  the  ancient  palace,  a  considerable  portion  of  whose  walls  still  remain. 
The  best-preserved  parts  of  the  palace  are  the  supposed  mausoleum  of  Diocletian,  tnn»- 
formed  in  the  7tb  c.  Into  a  Christian  cathedral,  and  th^temple  of  ^scolapius,  now  a 
baptistery  dedicated  to  St.  John.  Modem  Spalato  Is  divided  into  an  old  and  a  new  town, 
the  former  consisting  mainly  of  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty  lanes;  the  latter  more  agree- 
able and  open.  It  &  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  has  a  fine  harbor,  and  carries  on  an  actiie 
tt«de  In  grain,  cattle,  horses,  oil,  wine  and  liqueurs,  and  is  tbeprincipal  emporinm  for 
goods  passing  from  Italy  overland  Into  Turkey.     Pop.  'QO,  16,697. 

8PATAX.    See  Mole-kat. 

BPALDTRO,  a  co.  In  w,  Georgia,  bounded  on  the  w.  by  Flint  river;  croaaed  tj  several 
railroads  operated  by  the  Central  of  Georgia  railroad;  189  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  13,117. 
The  surface  Is  undulating,  the  soil  Is  fertile.  The  main  productions  are  cotton,  corn, 
wheat,  cattle,  and  swine.     Co.  seat.  Griffin. 

BPALDDte,  Uenrt  H..  181(MI8;  b.  Ey.;  studied  at  Bt.  Hary's  and  Bardstowii: 
graduated  at  the  Propaganda  In  1887 ;  was  pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholk 
chur^  at  Bardstowo  in  1844  ;  of  the  church  In  LoulsTills  in  18M  ;  and  was  vicar  gen- 

IPALDDie,  Jobs  Frakklir,  d.d.,  b.  Maine,  1828  ;  graduated  at  Bowdoln  col- 
lege In  1853,  and  at  the  general  theological  seminary,  New  York,  in  1867  ;  was  miaiEl«r 
of  St.  Jamee's  church,  Protestant  Episcopal,  Oldtown,  Me.,  IBJJT-Sft  ;  rector  of  Gtbcs 
diurch.  Providence,  R.  I.;  rector  of  8t.  Paul's  church,  Erie,  Penn.,  1883-74 ;  elected 
missionary  bishop  of  Colorado  (1873) ;  consecrated  bishop  In  1978.  In  1874  he  remoTfd 
to  Denver,  Col.  He  pubUshed  The  Tkrttfotd  MinMry  (ISOi);  Manual  of  Prayen  ().«»), 
etc.    He  has  done  much  to  advance  the  educational  vrork  of  the  church  In  Colotado. 

SPALIiniO,  Jobs  Lancaster,  d.d.,  b.  Lebanon,  Ey.,  l&if);  was  educated  at  ML 
St.  Mary's  coll.,  and  at  the  unlv.  of  Louvain,  Belgium;  was  ordained  a  Kom.  Catholic 
priest;  and  was  appointed  sec.  and  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of  Louisville,  and  later 
bp.  of  Peoria.  He  edited  the  Toung  Catholic  series  of  school-books,  and  wrote  lifi  of 
.l/od  Rte.  M.  J.  Sjialding,  ArclM»hop  of  Baltimore,  and  a  number  of  essays  and  revlewa 

8FUJ)IIia,  Mabtin  Jobs,  d.d,,  1810-72;  b.  Ky.-  educated  at  St.  Joseph's,  Kj., 
and  Rome  In  1834;  became  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  I.ouiB\'llle  in  1849;  succeeded  Dr. 
Renrick  as  arcbblBhop  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  He  has  published  Muedlania;  Rfif 
Catholic  Miatinm  of  KinlJuAy  ;  Lectarta  on  the  General  EvidenctMif  VhHitlanity ;  HaU^oftli' 
ProUslaid  Refirmation  (2  vols).  He  edited  with  an  Introduction  and  notes  the  ibbo 
Darras'a  Hiitoty  of  the  Cat/toUe  Ohureh,  4  vols.  He  convened  the  second  national  coun- 
cil at  Baltimore;  was  an  active  member  of  the  Vatican  council,  1870-71,  and  lavored 
the  doctrine  of  papal  Infallibility. 

SFALLAVZANI,  Lazabo,  a  celebrated  anatomist  and  naturalist,  was  b.  at  ScandUmx 
In  Modena,  Italy,  Jan.  13,  1728,  After  a  careful  education,  he  took  clerical  orders:  and 
lo  1764  he  was  appointed  to  Ihe  chair  of  logic,  metaphysics,  and  Greek  at  Bafgio;  but 
soon  after  this  be  obtained  a  chair  at  Kodena,  and,  refusing  the  tempting  oflera  mads 
him  by  tlie  universities  of  Parmaand  Coimbra,  and  the  academy  of  SL  Peleraburg,  gata 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  natural  history.  His  attention  whs  directed  to  the  doctrine 
of  generation  propounded  by  Needhara  and  Buffon,  which,  after  careful  study  and 
eiperiment,  he  overturned,  lie  then  turned  his  attention  to  thedrculationot  Iheblood. 
Bud  was  tbe  first  to  follow  its  coiu'se  through  the  intestinal  tube,  the  liver,  spleen,  ven- 
tricles, pulmonary  organs,  etc.;  "established," according  to  Senebior,  "the  propokive 
power  of  the  heart  over  the  blood  in  the  various  vesscTs,  demonstrated  that  the  beart 
never  wholly  empties  itself,  explained  the  various  causes  which  retard  the  circulation, 
and  tbe  obstacles  produced  by  the  weight  of  the  blood."  On  the  re-eetabllsbmenl  of  ilis 
university  of  Pavia,  Spallaniani  was  appointed  (1768)  professor  of  natural  hislory,  and 
keeper  of  the  museum,  which  he  greatly  enriched  with  fishes,  cnislacea.  and  lesuces, 
the  fruits  of  his  numerous  excursions.  In  17S5,  refusing  the  chair  of  natural  history  aj 
Padua,  which  had  been  so  adnairably  filled  by  Vallisnieri.  ho  accepted  the  prowwsl  "i 
the  arcbdiikc  Ferdinand  to  accompany,  with  doubled  salary,  the  Austrian  ainba.'Bador 
to  Conslantinopl')  (Aug.  22,  1785);  and  during  a  residence  of  11  monllis  in  Tui^JT 
found  nmple  nnterials  for  ntudv  and  ohnorvation.     In  1788  h"  -^-'■-'  t.'— i—  -.ihIjI 
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Vesuvius  was  in  eruption,  the  Lipari  isles,  and  Sicily,  in  restlesa  prosecution  of  htm 
scientific  labors,  and  then  retired  to  FsTia,  where,  reiusing  the  tempting  offers  of  tha 
French  dlTecloiy,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  prosecutingbia  scientific  researches  ■ 
amid  bodilr  sufferings,  and  died  of  apoplei^,  Feb.  13, 1799.  His  works,  many  of  th« 
more  valuable  of  which  have  been  translated  mto  English,  are  too  numerous  to  mention; 
but  a  complete  calaWue  of  them,  along  with  a  biography,  will  be  found  in  the  Bnv 
ffrapAia  Midieak,  vol.  tii.  See  also,  for  the  resalt  of  bis  labors,  the  Eiegt,  by  H.  Alibert, 
In  the  Mimoirti  d»  la  SoeUU  Midioale  d'Emtaati<m. 

SFAX,  a  natural  measure  of  length,  being  the  distance  between  the  tips  of  the  tbamb 
and  middle  finger,  the  band  being  Btrel«hea  as  much  as  possible.  This  apaoc  averagea 
about  9  in.,  and  the  term  came  to  denote  a  measure  of  0  mcbes. 

o  of  whoM  legs  are  fettered 

BFAMSAr,  a  t.  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  at  the  con* 
fluence  of  the  Haval  and  Spree:  9  m.  w.n.w.  of  Berlin.  Through  eitensive  Improye- 
menls  in  ita  fortifications  and  the  construction  of  numerous  detached  forts,  Spandaa 
has  been  made  a  stronghold  of  the  first  rank  for  the  protection  of  Berlin,  has  a  citadel 
auirounded  by  water,  with  a  garrison  of  upwards  of  3000  men,  And  Is  a  military  depot. 
■Spaudau  carries  on  manufactures  of  arms,  giinpowder,  woolens,  etc.,  and  has  an  activQ 
transit-trade  as  a  station  on  the  Berlin  and  Hamburg  railway.  Pop.  '95  (with  garHion), 
65,841.  ft  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the  m.lddle  marlc  of  Brandenburg,  and  was  long 
the  residence  of  the  kurfiirste  of  the  Hobenzollem  house. 

BPAVO'XnEBO,  Atrouar  Qottubb,  Ph.D.,  1704-92;  b.  Prussia;  graduated  at 
Jena,  1736,  and  lectured  there ;  appointed  adjunct  professor  and  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  orphan  bouse,  Halle.  1731;  aesiatant  to  count  Zinzendorf,  1T84;  founded  the  first 
Uoraviut  settlement  in  America,  at  Savannah,  Ga.,  1736-39;  returned  to  Europe  ar.d 
secured  the  Mttlement  of  BeCiilehem,  Penn, ;  organized  the  first  Horavian  society  la 
England,  at  London,  1741;  consecrated  bishop,  1744,  and  went  to  America  where  for  18 

{ears  he  auperintended  the  whole  Moravian  work,  making  frequent  journeys  to  the 
ndians,  and  being  adopted  into  the  Oneida  nation;  was  a  member  ol  the  college  of 
bidiopa  and  elders  to  govern  the  whole  Moravian  church,  17e2--90;  1764  was  appomted 
Bupreme  inspector  in  upper  Alsace;  and,  in  1769,  president  of  the  general  directory.  HIa 
pnncipal  works  are,  l^e  of  Zintendotf,  and  an  expoutjon  of  Christian  doctrine  which  ia 
the  standard  among  Uie  SioraTiauB. 

SPATEBIK,  EzECHiBL,  1020-1710;  b.  Switzerland;  educated  at  the  Geneva  univer- 
sity, where  in  ItSl  he  was  appointed  profeasor  of  elocution.  He  was  tutor  to  the  son 
of  the  elector  palatine  Charles  Louis,  and  was  employed  by  him  in  political  missions, 
and  also  by  the  elector  of  Brandenburs,  by  whom  he  was  made  a  baron.  After  the  peace 
of  Ryawick  he  was  sent  to  France  anil  England.  He  wrote  a  number  of  commentariea 
on  and  translations  of  classical  authors  as  well  as  some  numismatic  treatises. 

EFASIXL,  a  kind  of  dog  of  which  there  are  many  breeds,  differing  considerably  In 
size  and  other  characters.  None  of  the  spaniels  are  large;  some  are  amongst  the  small- 
est of  dogs.  Some  are  used  for  sporting  purposes,  others  are  merely  kept  as  pets  and 
companions.  All  of  them  are  lively,  playful,  docile,  and  affectionate  in  a  high  degreei 
The  spaniel  is  ever  petitioning  for  regard,  and  shows  boundless  joy  on  receiving  marka 
of  kind  attention.  The  Enolish  or  Bubski  Bpanibi.  is  of  an  elegant  but  moderately 
etout  form ;  with  very  large  pendant  ears,  of  which  the  hair  is  very  long;  the  muzcl* 
rather  broad ;  the  tail  bushy;  the  body  covered  with  long  silky  liair;  the  colors  various. 
very  often  liver-colored  and  white,  or  red  and  white.  Tne  name  spaniel  is  said  to  indi- 
cate the  introduction  of  this  kind  of  dog  into  England  from  Spain.  In  the  days  of  toU 
conrv  spaniels  were  much  used  for  alarting  the  game.  The  cocker  (q.v.).  the  springer 
(Q.y.).  and  the  Blenheim  dog  (q.  v.)  are  different  kinds  of  spaniels.  The  Kino  CnARLEa'B 
Spawiel  is  a  beautiful  black  and  Ian  breed,  almost  as  small  as  the  Blenheim  dog,  and 
derives  its  name  from  Charles  II.,  who  took  great  delight  in  dogs  of  this  kind.  The 
Water  Spaniel  is  one  of  the  larger  breeds.  It  has  comparaifvely  hard  hair,  and  la 
distinguished  by  its  readiness  to  pursue  game  by  swimming.  It  is  much  used  in  decoy 
ponds  to  drive  ducks  into  the  net. 

SPAR  IBB  TIT.    See  Caktharis. 

IVAlnBH  GBAflS,     geepAPEK 

BPAKIBH  lAHOtTAQS  AUD  UTEBATITBE,  The  Spanish  language  is  one  of  Um 
Romanic  tongues,  and,  like  the  others,  originated  in  the  linffua  Bomajia  ruitiea.  See 
BouANio  Lanouaqes.  The  earliest  of  the  different  Spanish  dloIeGts  tliat  asaumed  a  lit- 
erary form  was  the  Castilian,  which  eradually  became,  and  has  continued  to  be,  the 
classic  dialect  of  the  nation.  It  finally  blends  a  certain  soft,  lingering  richness  of  cadence 
TviUi  an  occauonal  sonorous  majesty  of  expression,  and  on  the  whole  may  be  considered 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Europeau  tongues.  The  course  of  S^nish  conquest 
bos  also  led  to  its  establishment  in  Mexico,  Central  America,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico,  the  greater 
part  of  Eiouth  America,  the  Canary  isles,  and  ihe  Philippines.     See  the  Orammar  and 


J)ietionary  puhlislicd  by  the  Spanish  Academy  (1771);  thegrammars  of  Keil  (Lcip.  1837): 
Fuchs  (Berl.  1837);  Wiggers,  and  Scheie  de  Vere  (New  Tiirk,  1864).  The  best  materia* 
for  a  historical  grammar  is  furnished  by  l>iei  in  his  OTommatik  der  BHnanuiAtm 
tjprocAtfn,     The  best  Spanish  rliciiinnripti,  bcnideii  that  of  llie   Academy,  are  CnbrerB^ 


n  &  Boperfioiat  BeiiHe,  be  regarded  sb  coeQ' 

„  _ _.^  _.. _jr  Lucan,  Beneca,  and  other  eminent  Lalin 

authors,  were  at  least  Spanish  by  birth ;  and,  it  we  please,  we  may  further  look  upon  the 
Christian  eccleaiastical  wriKra  of  the  Qotluc  period  bh  the  second  link  in  the  hislorical 
ctuUn.  But  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the  literature  of  these  two  periods  ia  nu 
more  UpaaM — i.e.,  a  nationHl — than  an  English  book  by  an  Anglo-Indian  is  to  be  beld  a/ 
a  portion  of  Hindu  literature,  or  the  sermons  preached  by  a  missionary  lo  Souili  S« 
islanders  nre  to  be  quoted  as  specimesa  of  the  literature  of  the  Pacific.  Passing  ovir. 
then,  (he  various  developments  of  non-nalional  literature  in  Spain— pagan  Latin,  eccle- 
siastical Latin,  Arabic  and  Jewish — we  come  down  Co  the  12tli  c,  and  thea,  for  the  first 
time  after  the  gradual  formation  of  a  S{wnish  language,  begin  1o  notice  the  growth  of 
something  like  a  Spanish  literature.  lipic  and  didactic  poeina  appear,  written  in  Cu- 
tilian  verse,  and  full  of  strong  national  senUment  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  Poana  (id 
Old  (see  CiD  CAMPftAJXiR),  of  mliich  only  a  single  MS.  eiists.  This  MS.  contwns  three 
other  poems:  The  Book  o/Apoltaniw,  Prince  of  Tyre;  The  Life  of  oar  Lady,  St.  Mary 
..  w_.._. 1  th.  .  j,_.,.-.„  _*.!._  .TB._  .  rr.,..  »....._  .. L  — 1:_  _.  -,iji(^  (asof  the 

:  rhymed  Lira 

._..  ,,  „     .IS  poem,  Couht 

_.  1,  which,  lilce  the  Poema  del   Qli,  paints  the  earnest  and   picturesque 

struggle  between  the  Moors  and  Spaniards.     Id  all  of  these  we  trace  the  influence  either 


of  the  church  or  of  the  chivalrlc  poetry  of  France;  but  they  maintain,  nevertheless,  a 
dUtincIively  national  and  independent  choisctcr.  Agrcat  impulse  was  given  to  the  artis- 
tic derelopment  of  Spanish  literature  bT  Alfonso  the  wise  of  CaatDe  <q-v.),  who  sultii- 
tuled  Spanish  for  Latin  in  the  coiurta  of  law,  and  fostered  in  many  ways  the  growili  of 
the  national  languags.  He  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Spanish  prose,  his  chief  work 
In  this  dmtartment  oeiiiB:  the  compilation  of  a  series  of  codes,  of  wnich  ihe  mostmemor- 
dble  Is  La»  Sieta  PwrSiat,  and  a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  Spanish.  Subeequeat 
princes  walked  in  his  steps,  and  achleTcd  an  hononiblc  reputation  both  as  aathors  and 
pntrons  of  literature,  conspicuous  among  whom  was  the  Infante  Don  Juan  Haouel 
(died  1347),  whose  M  Gondt  Lveanar  (count  Lucanor}  is  a  collection  of  49  tale3,-apo- 
logues,  etc.,  from  oriental  sources,  and  wearing  an  oriental  aspect.  The  most  remarkalilo 
Spanish  poet  of  the  14tli  c.  is  Juan  Ruiz,  arch-priest  of  Ilita  (died  1351J.  His  pieoivs, 
composed  in  a  great  variety  of  measures,  number  some  T.OOO  verses,  and  include  relig- 
ious and  love  songs,  fables,  pastorals,  etc.  The  didactic  tendency  is  particularly  visible 
ui  the  Datita  Oeneral  de  la  MiwrU  ;daoce  of  death). 

1\i&»econd  peiiod  of  Spanish  literature  embraces  the  later  portion  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  marked  by  the  presence  of  lyric  poetry  in  coiksiderabie  quantity,  alongside  of  the 
didactic.  It  seems  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  strains  of  the  proveD9^  poets  settled  at 
the  court  of  the  counts  of  Barcelona,  and  always  continued  to  be  more  courtly  than 
national.  The  most  complete  collection  of  this  lyric  poetry  is  the  Condonero  general  of 
Feraandc  del  Castillo  (Valencia,  1511;  10th  edit..  1G73),  wbich  contuns  the  names  of 
136  authors,  among  wtuch  may  be  mentioned  those  of  the  marotiis  of  Villena.  and  the 
marquis  of  SantilTiina,  the  three  ALinriques.  Macias,  Sanchez  de  Badajoz.  Aloozo  de 
OarL-igeno.  Diego  de  San  Pedro,  and  Feman  Perez  de  Guzman.  Agaicist  this  court- 
poelry,  however,  a  strong  reaction  took  place,  the  national  srorit  re-asBerting  ilaelf  vigor- 
ousiy  in  ballads,  chronicles,  romances  of  chivalry,  and  the  drama.  The  best  collection 
of  the  ballKds  (about  1000  in  all)  is  to  be  found  in  the  £[»na»«>rv;«n«ra{(13  vols.,  1805- 
14);  of  the  chronic  lea  (half -genuine,  half-fabulous  narratives  of  ancient  Spanish  heroeeX 
the  l".'st  at«  those  of  Ay^  of  Juan  Nufiez  de  Villaizan,  the  Ohnmiete  of  the  did.  and 
the  Ch  ronicU  of  the  2'raveU  of  Ruy  Oomalez  de  (Satijo;  of  the  romances  of  chivalry,  the 
most  celebrated  is  the  Amadii  de  Gavl,  parent  of  innumerable  others  (see  Amadis);  and 
of  the  drama,  among  the  first  spccinieDS  ore  the  pastoral  plays  of  Juan  de  la  Undna.  and 
the  Gdeitiaa  of  Fernando  de  Rojaa. 

The  IMrd  period,  eitcnding  from  the  ISlh  to  the  leth  c,  is  the  most  splendid  and 
productive  in  Uie  annats  of  Spanish  literature.  Under  Charles  V.,  Spain  become  the 
foremost  state  in  Europe,  and  l!he  conquest  of  Naples  brought  it  into  close  relation  with 
'  with  the  literature  of  Italy.  The  great  Italian  masters,  such  as  Dante  and  Petrarch, 
began  to  be  studied,  and  Italian  measures  and  poetic  forms  to  be  imitated,  although  the 
rich,  strong,  Spanisli  spirit  is  never  lost.  The  first  of  this  new  school  was  Juan  Boscan 
Almogaver  (died  1543).  a  brilliant  sonneteer:  other  members  of  the  same  school  are 
Garcilaso  (q.v,)  de  la  Vega,  Diego  Hmlado  de  Mendoza  (q.v.),  Francisco  de  Ssa  de 
Miranda,  and  Jorge  de  Montemayor  («uthor  of  the  once  famous  pastoral  novel  of  Diana 
(see  NovBLs),  Fernando  de  Herrera  (q.v.),  and  Luiz  de  Leon  (died  1591),  the  last  two  of 
whom  rank  as  the  two  greatest  lyric  poets  that  Spain  ever  produced.  Gradually,  s 
national  drama  established  itself  too.  Conspicuous  names  in  this  department  sre 
VilhilobOB,  Perea  de  Oliva,  and  Naharro  (about  1517),  sometlm'es  regarded  as  the  falher 
uf  the  Spanish  drama.  The  last  mentioned  wrote  his  comedies  in  the  favorite  national 
measure,  the  redondiHtu,  and  divided  them  into  three  acts.  Besides  these,  we  must 
mention  Lope  de  Rueda.  Juan  de  la  Cucva,  and  Oeronimo  Bermundez,  who  cultivitra 
tragedy  with  success.    Amcmg  the  most  eminent  prose  writers  of  the  flrst  section  of 
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this  thlid  perioA  was  Oeronimo  Zarita.  author  of  AnnaUi  d»  la  Cbnm«  de  Aragm 
(Annals  of  the  Crown  of  Araeon,  6  vols.) — a  somewhat  critical  woric,  sbowlne  a 
decided  advance  oa  the  credulous  chronicles  of  the  monks;  Olivo,  whoM  JMtSoga 
dt  la  Dignidad  del  EoniAre  (Dialogue  on  the  Dignity  of  Man)  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  elegant  literature;  and  Morales,  author  of  Diteunot  (Essajs),  rcJatiDS  to  practical 
philosophy;  etc. — Cervantes  (q.v.)  marks,  if  not  eiactly  a  new  era,  at  least  a  splen- 
did outburst  of  Spanish  genius.  It  is  unaccessarj  here  to  criticise  the  productions 
of  his  genius;  we  maj  only  note,  aa  it  were,  hiatoricallr  the  fact,  that  hia  immortal  Don 
^uiMtt  put  an  end  to  the  romances  of  chivalry — or  raiuer  to  the  estravagant  imitatiou 
of  tliese  that  sprung  up  after  the  age  of  chivalry  liad  passed  away.  Lope  da  Vega(q.v.\ 
a  contemponMy  of  Cervantes,  and  Calderon  (q.v.),  gave  the  national  diama  &  European 
tenown,  and  had,  especially  the  latter,  a  host  of  followers  more  or  less  celebrated,  among 
whom  are  Francisco  de  Kojas,  Aguatio  Horeto,  Fraeosa,  Diamante,  Anlonio  Hurtada 
dc  Mendoza,  Juan  de  la  IIoe,  Anlonio  de  Soils,  and  Agustin  de  Balazar  y  Torres,  llw 
lyric  and  "epic"  poets  of  this  period,  which  embraces  the  second  half  of  the  Iflth,  and 
the  whole  of  the  17th  c. ,  are  itmumcrabic,  but  not  great.  The  most  notable  names  ara 
those  of  the  brothers  Argensola.  and  AJonso  de  Ercllta  y  ZuSiga  (author  of  AraneatM,  a 
.  fine  poem  on  the  conquest  of  Araucania  io  Chili  by  the  SpaDiuds),  A  peculiar  form  of 
the  novel  alao  appeared,  called  the  "  rogues'  novel,"  of  which  the  only  memorable  sped- 
mcn  is  the  Qirnnan  d£  AlfaraeAe  of  Hatco  Aleman;  and  even  it  derives  not  a  little  of  lis 
importance  from  the  fact  that  It  suggested  Le  Sage's  OS  Biai.  In  history,  the  moat  dia- 
tinfmished  names  are  thoee  of  Mariana  (q.v.)  and  Soils. 

The/ourfA  period  of  tipaniah  literature  extends  from  the  accesdon  of  the  Bourbonl 
(ITOl)  to  the  present  time,  and  was  long  marked  (like  the  contemporary  literature  of 
Germany)  by  a  servile  imitation  of  French  models,  and  these  by  no  means  the  beat  of 
U)cir  kind.  This  literary  asccndencv  of  France  in  the  first  half  of  the  18lh  c.  over  all 
civilized  Europe  is  a  very  curious  phenomenon,  worthy  of  closer  siudv  than  it  has  yet 
received.  The  most  notable  of  the  Frenchifled  Spanl^swas  Ignacioae  Luaan,  whose 
Pottiea  (1787)  is  a  thoroughly  Qallicion  pcrfomuuice.  Hia  efforts  to  denationalize  ttka 
literature  of  Spain  were  combated  by  (Garcia  de  la  Huerto  and  others,  and  at  length  a 
sort  of  compromise  was  effected,  audlhe  "  Salamanca  school"  emerged  into  notke.  Its 
founder,  Halendea  Vaidcz  (b.  17M),  wasaman  of  high  gcoius  who  subordinated  his  liberal 
cultuTo  to  the  sovereign  control  of  a  patriotic  inspiration,  and  tlie  same  qualities  ars 
risible  in  its  other  members — Iglcaias,  Norofia.  Quintaua  (q.v.).  Cienfuegoa,  Arriaia,  and 
Gallego  The  great  peninsular  war,  and  the  subsequent  political  movements  in  Spain, 
liad  a  powerful  effect  in  stirring  up  anew  the  elements  of  nationality,  and  the  present 
century  can.  show  a  lengthened  list  of  names  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  We  can  only 
afford  space  for  a  few:  Tapia,  Maurv,  Juan  Bautista  AJonso,  Jacinto  de  Sslas  y  Quiroga, 
Espronceda,  Serafln  Calderon,  Zorrilla,  Uartzenbusch,  B.  de  Campoamer,  Sanlos  Lopes 
Pciegrin.  Vitlei^os,  and  Q.  Oomez  de  Avellaneda,  in  poetry;  S^vedra,  Mora,  Zorilla 
Gregorio  Romero  y  lorraSaga,  Manuel  de  Santa  Ana,  Alarcon,  in  fiction ;  Leandro, 
Fernandez  Montln,  in  the  drama  ;  Ulloa,  Munoz,  Capmany.  Ferreras,  Quintana,  Navar- 
rete,  Clemencin,  Torreno,  and  Ualdooado,  In  history  ;  Jovellanos,  Arguelies,  Castelar, 
Harjua,  Donoeo  Cortes,  Blartinez  de  la  Ilosa,  etc.,  in  political  oratory. 

Spain  has  not  as  yet  achieved  great  results  in  any  departments  of  sciencs,  either 
physical,  mental,  or  moral;  but  of  late  years  she  lias  turned  her  attention  seriously  to 
scientific  studies,  and  several  admirable  treatises  in  lurisprudence,  political  economy, 
medicine,  philoscnc^y,  philology,  and  geography  have  neen  produced. — Bee  Bouterwekfa 
and  Bismondl's  Bi*Un-K»  of  t^paniA  LiUratuTt;  and  above  alt,  Ticknor's  work  on  the 
same  subject  (S  vols..  New  York;  1&U>-M),  which  baa  been  translated  into  Spanish. 

BPAnSH  KACZXBZL  (see  MackbrkI:).  The  name  Spanish  mackerel  Is  applied 
todlfferent  kinds  of  fishes;  in  (he  United  States  more  panicularlv  to  the  eyAium  moculo- 
tum,  a  slender,  compressed,  fusiform  fish,  having  many  rays  in  the  dorsal  and  anal  flna 
Color  bluish  green  above,  a  beautiful  satin  while  below,  with  yellowish  spots  on  the 
back  and  sides.  As  found  in  the  market  tliey  vary  much  in  size,  weighing  usually  from 
one  and  a  halt  to  four  pounds,  although  they  are  sometimea  caught  weighing  seven  or 
eight  pounds.  They  are  natives  of  tropical  seas,  but  they  range  along  the  Atlantic  coast 
from  Brazil  to  capo  Cod.  A  noted  locaiily  for  them  Is  the  Chesapeake  bay,  where  tliey 
are  much  larger  generally  than  those  which  go  farllier  north.  They  are  amon^  the  very 
finest  of  fish  tor  the  tabk,  and  aro  peculiarly  adapted  to  broiling,  being  juicier  than 
almoet  any  other  fine  flah,  much  more  bo  than  other  kinds  of  mackerel.  Along  thecoast 
of  Cornwall,  England,  the  name  of  Spanish  mackerel  is  applied  to  the  wvwnW  eeliat, 
which  much  resembles  the  common  mackerel,  Komber  teomhraa,  having  much  fewer  rays 
in  the  dorsal  and  anal  fins  than  the  Spanish  mackerel  of  the  western  Atlantic  coast,  and 
being  also  much  smaller.  See  Mackerel.  The  common  mackerel  is  an  impoi^ 
(ant  article  of  commerce.  They  are  split  and  soiled  in  small  barreU  and  small  tubi 
called  kits,  and  assorted  and  numbered  according  to  their  quality.  No.  1 ,  No.  3,  and  Na 
i.  No.  1  bdng  the  largest  and  finest. 

■FAVIBH  KAnt  (i.e.,  laainMn^,  a  name  generally  given  during  the  16th  c.  and  the 
earlier  part  of  the  18th  to.  the  n.e.  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  Orinoco  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Darlen,  as  also  to  the  contiguous  southern  portion  of  the  Caribbean  see. 
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V  very  f  lequenUf  tn  eotmec- 


tzvfened  by  tho  SpuUh  tTeuiiTe-sMps.    The  mine  oo 
tbm  with  too  fairtory  and  eiplidu  of  buocaneere  (q.T.). 

arUISH  rOLinCAL  PABTHB.    See  Political  Paktibb,  SPAinSR. 

SPAHIflH  tOWV,  until  1671  Cftpltfti  of  the  BriLUb  poasesaion  of  Jamaica  (q.  v.),  on  the 
right  bank  ol  the  Cobre,  and  10  m.  w.  of  Kingston.  Jt  eonUins  sevetHl  important  pub- 
lic InatitttUODS,  is  ill  built  and  unhealthy  and  contains,  '91,  GOlO  inhabitants. 


Of  all  the  vegetable  productions  of  Spain  the  vine  is  the  moat 

Important,  the  lands  being  almost  everywhere  favorable  to  iU  culture,  Tlie  excess  of 
the  vintage  above  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  country  forms  a  considerable  branch  of 
tiM  export  trade.  In  1889  Spain  exported  to  France,  tiie  chief  consumer  alone.  160,- 
<16,0(IO  goUona.  The  wines  grown  In  almost  all  parts  of  Uie  country  have  much  taue 
and  bouquet,  and  great  strcngtb  and  durability,  it  subjected  to  proper  treatment.  In 
the  preparation  of  white  dry  fortified  wines,  suc^  as  sherries,  and  in  the  confection  of 
some  Bwoet  wines,  such  as  HalaKaa,  the  HpanUrds  eicei  all  other  nations.  Andalusia,  an 
extensive  region  in  the  s,.  contains  the  belt  of  vineyarda  producing  the  vino  »eea>  and 
the  aboeado:  there  alao  is  Rota,  famous  for  its  red  wine.  From  this  province  come  the 
wines  of  Moniro,  or  Moguer,  Negio,  Rancio,  and  Seville  Catalonia  yieltte  annually 
S0,000  butts  of  wine,  mostly  red  The  Catalan  was  formerly  shipped  largely  to  Soutli 
America,  and  much  of  it  la  at  present  exported  to  England  and  sold  as  Spanish  port 
Valencia  produces  annually  100.000  butts  of  wine,  from  which  by  diatillalian  i90,000 
butts  of  spirits  are  manufactured.  The  best  qualities  are  gronn  on  the  hill-sidcs',  the 
greatest  quantities  in  the  plains,  Aragon  produces  dark-colored  strong-bodied  wines  of 
good  taste  and  flavor  from  the  celebrated  vines,  the  Orenache  of  Sabayes  and  the  Can. 
neSa,  and  delivers  them  up  to  the  trade  of  Baragosss.  Oranada,  with  ita  famed  Halsga. 
produces  wines  and  taidos.  In  the  mountains  of  Malaga  the  vine  attains  almost  tropi- 
cal luxuriance,  and  bears  three  harvests  every  year.  Qalicls  produces  some  good  wine 
for  exportation,  such  as  Ribaclavia  and  Tuy,'but  the  climate  of  Navarra  is  not  favorable 
to  viticulture^  and  the  produce  of  Roncesvalles  is  insufficient  to  supply  local  demand. 
Biscaya,  the  most  northern  province  of  Spiun,  produces  much  wme.  New  Castile, 
with  Its  renowned  La  Mancna,  produces  very  agreeable  wines,  such  as  the  muscat  of 
Juencaral,  near  Madrid.  Near  these  are  the  wines  of  Spanish  Tagus,  from  Ai^nda  del 
Bey,  above  Madrid,  to  Talavera  de  la  Beyua.  Murcia  produces  thick  rough  wines,  and 
the  island  of  Majorca  produces  a  maivoisie  vrine,  which  la  exported  by  way  of  Palma. 
Minorca  produces  a  red  daxk  wine  around  Alcyor,  and  the  "  Albaflora,"  a  light  white 
wine  of  much  bouquet.  The  Spanish  govenimente  have  frequently  enoounged  tbe  pro- 
duction of  wine. 

SFAHXEB,  a  large  qusdrilateral  sail,  with  parallel  sidea,  set  between  the  gaff  and  boon  . 
of  a  ship.     Its  fore-leech  is  attached  by  rings  to  the  msat.     The  spanker  is  a  fore-and-aft 
sail  of  great  importance  in  bringing  Uie  vessel  to  the  wind. 

SPAA  (Oer.  8paih),  a  term  used  by  miners  to  denote  any  bright  crystalline  mineral, 
and  which  has  been  adopted  by  mineralogists  In  the  names  of  a  number  of  minerals,  as 
calcareous  spar,  fiuor  spar,  etc.,  in  which,  however,  it  has  po  proper  generic  significance. 

HP  mm  IB  B  family  of  acanUiopieroue  fishes,  having  a  geiieral  resemblance  lo 
the  perch  family — n  single  dorsal  fin,  which  is  not  protected  by  any  scales,  and  of  which 
the  anterior  rays  are  spinous,  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins  eharp-pointed,  the  tail-fln 
notched;  the  gill-cover  shining,  without  proper  spines  or  den ticulat ions;  the  pslsle 
destitute  of  teeth;  Uie  scales  Iwge,  broader  than  long,  and  generally  thin.  There  are 
eeveral  sections  of  the  family  distmguiahed  by  the  teeth  which  in  some  are  all  small  and 
card-like,  white  othera  have  treochant.  conical,  and  round  molar  teeth,  variou-^ly 
ftiranged.  The  greater  number  inhabit  the  seas  of  the  warm  parts  of  the  world;  many 
■pedes  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  few  on  the  coasts  of  Briton.  Among  the 
British  spedes  are  thegUthead  (q.v.),  and  several  species  of  different  genera,  known  by 
the  common  name  of  sea  bream  (q.v.).  The  spartdee  are  generally  good  for  food,  and 
some  are  highly  esteemed.  Among  them  are  aarmu  at  the  Mediterranean  (saTjjru*  Jbn- 
ddetii),  mnch  valued  by  the  ancient  Romans,  and  the  sheep's  head  (larffut  ovu)  of  the 
NMlh  American  seas,  which  commands  a  very  high  price  in  the  New  York  market. 

SPABU,  Jared,  American  historian,  was  b.  at  WilUngton,  Conn.,  May  10,  1TS»: 
graduated  at  Harvard  university  m  1810;  became  tutor  in  mathematics  and  natural 
philosophy,  and  one  of  the  conductors  of  the  Sc/rth  Ameritxift  BmMt.  In  1819  lie  was 
settled  as  a  Unitarian  minister  at  Baltimore,  when  he  wrote  Letten  on  lAe  iSmHn, 
Ritual,  andlhcirineM  of  the  Protatant  Epitaipal  Ckumk.  In  1821  he  eslabiished  a  periodi- 
cal called  the  Unitarian  MitetlUmy  and  Chureh  Mmitor,  in  which  he  first  published  liii 
Letter*  on  the  GomparaiivB  Moral  Tandtnde*  of  the  Trinitarian  and  Unitarian  Doetnnet. 
In  1828  be  edited  six  volumes  of  essays  and  tracts  on  theolofncal  subjects,  and,  abandon- 
ing  the  pulpit,  became  for  seven  years  sole  editor  of  the  Sorth  Ameriean  Sevievi.  In 
1^  he  published  a  Life  of  John  Ledyard,  the  Ameriean  limieller;  and  from  18S1  to 
1887  edited  at  Boston  12  octavo  volumes  of  the  Writini/i  of  Gwrgc  WaMytmi.  This 
Important  national  work  was  followed  by  the  DMamatie  wrretprndeMt  or  (*•  Ameri- 
ran  Betotviion  (13  vols.  8to,  Boat.  1889-80),  and  the  L^fe  of  ijimt&nieuf  Morri*  (3  vols. 


Svo,  Boat.  1883).  At  tbia  period  he  commenced  Ibe  Ameriean  Atman/ie  of  Ui^l  Kitoiet- 
edge.  &Dd  beguii  also  his  Library  of  Ameriean  Biography,  flret  issued  in  two  seriea  of  Ifl 
and  18  toIs.  18mo.  In  1840  was  published  his  cullection  of  the  Workt  of  Bn^amin 
fVankiin  <10  vols.  8vo),  after  whicii  liu  visited  Eurnpe  to  collect  materials  for  faia 
Qirretpandenet  of  the  Amerieaii  BewAution  (4  vols.  8vo,  1854),  lie  also  wrote,  in  1853, 
two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  Lord  MaboQ,  ou  ttie  I4fe  of  Washington.  Bctiides  thes» 
tuultifarious  Uterarj  labors,  combining  Inborious  research  with  clear  arrangement,  a  sim- 
pie  Bijle  and  accurate  statement,  he  filled,  from  1886  to  1849,  tbe  HcLean  chair  of  hin- 
l.iry.  and  from  1849  to  hia  departure  for  Europe  in  1968,  thai  of  president  of  Harraid 
UDiTersit^.     Sparks  died  Har.  14,  1866. 

BFAXXOW,  Patter  or  Pyrgita,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  family  frinmliidm.  having  a 
BtronK  cooical  bill,  the  upper  mandible  slightly  curved,  tbe  lower  mandible  compreraed 
and  snorter  than  the  upper,  Ihe  nostrils  partly  concealed  by  the  short  feathers  at  tW 
base  of  the  bill,  the  legs  moderately  long  and  stout,  the  claws  sharp  and  curved,  the- tail 
moderately  long,  and  nearly  even  at  tbe  tip.  The  species  are  not  veiy  oumerous,  and 
are  exclusively  found  hi  the  old  world.  The  CoMMon  Sparbow,  or  HotraE  Sparrow 
{P,  drnTietlieut),  plentiful  everywhere  In  the  British  idanda,  and  loo  well  known  to  need 
de«cription,  is  found  also  throughout  Eun^,  abonndinc  portlculaTly  hi  the  northern 
countries,  from  which  its  range  extends  eastward  into  Siberfa,  and  southward  to  tbe 
n,  of  Africa  and  of  India.  Of  all  British  birds  tbe  sparrow  Is  the  boldest  in  its 
approQchea  to  man.  Town  sparrows  are  not  mere  visitors  from  the  nelgbboriu^g 
country,  but  constant  inhabitants  of  the  town  itself,  with  the  smoke  of  which  their 
plumage  is  begrimed.  The  sparrow  in  its  best  plumage  is  not  a  very  beautiful  bird,  nor 
tins  it  such  elegance  of  form  as  man^  others  of  tbe  flnch  tribe;  It  has  no  melodious  song, 
but  il«  habits  are  interesting,  and  its  frei^uent  lively  chirp  plcagin^.  Sparrows  often 
congregate  in  great  docks,  particularly  in  autumn,  when  they  9nd  neb  supplies  of  food 
in  the  ripened  grain.  The  sparrow  is  one  of  tbe  most  omnivorous  of  biras.  Animal 
and  vegetable  food  seem  equally  acceptable  to  it.  During  summer  vast  numbers  of 
insects  and  their  larvce  are  devoured  by  sparrows,  and  in  this  way  they  make  amends  for 
tbcir  plunder  of  the  grain  in  autumn,  which  they  begin  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently 
ripen^,  and  continue  as  long  as  there  are  sheaves  in  tbe  field.  Their  depredations  have 
induced  many  farmers  to  use  means  for  their  destruction.  They  are  good  to  eat,  though 
little  used  for  this  purpose  in  Britain.  It  is  otherwise  fn  France,  where  all  the  small 
birds  are  sought  aft«r  as  articles  of  food.  But  tbe  destruction  of  sparrows  may  be 
carded  loo  far;  and  in  France  II  has  been  followed  by  an  increase  of  caterpillars,  vastly 
more  injurious  to  crops  than  tbe  sparrows  themselves.  Tbe  sparrow  makes  a  very 
inartificial  nest,  collecting  a  quantity  of  hay,  or  some  similar  material,  in  a  hole  of  ii 
wall,  and  lining  It  with  feathers;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  building  a  rude  dome- 
shaped  nsst  in  toe  higher  branches  of  a  tree.  Apart  from  tbe  habitations  of  man,  wliicti 
it  so  much  frequents,  it  often  builds  in  crevic6s  of  rocks,  or  in  clllls  on  the  sea-coast,  or 
under  the  shelter  of  the  nests  of  rooks,  one  rook's  nest  sometimes  covering  several  nests 
of  sparrows.  Several  broods  are  produced  in  succession,  and  the  breeding  seaeou  Is  pro- 
longed over  tbe  whole  summer,  one  brood  succeediug  another.  The  summer  plumage 
of  the  sparrow  ia  more  brilliant  than  that  of  winter,  and  the  female  is  of  more  sober 
plumage  than  the  mate,  exhibiting  indeed  almost  no  variety  ef  color. — The  Tbbe  Spar- 
bow  (F.  m/nOanut),  the  only  other  British  species,  is  very  similar  to  tlie  common  spar- 
row, but  of  rather  smaller  site.  It  is  also  a  widely  distributed  bird,  frequent  over,  great 
part  of  the  old  world.  It  is  rarely  seen  In  towns. — In  Italy  the  common  sparrow  la 
rare  to  the  s.  of  Piedmont;  and  another  closely  sllied  species  (P.  eualpinaXtakea  its  place, 
very  similar  in  Its  babiti  as  well  as  in  its  cliancters. — In  America  there  are  numerous 
species  of  frinffiiiida,  popularly  known  as  sparrows,  of  which  the  Whitb-throatkd 
Spabbow  (zonoMehia  (uineoUit)  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  true  sparrows.  The  nostrils 
are  in  a  small  gfcove,  and  tbe  tail  is  slightly  forked.— The  hedge  sparrow  (q.v.)  is  a 
bird  very  different  from  the  true  sparrows. — The  name  sparrow  is  popularlygiven  In 
different  parts  of  the  world  to  many  different  birds,  chiefly  fringiuidm. — The  bin) 
called  sparrow  in  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  Is  a  species  of  thrush. 

tFABKOW-HAWX,  Aceipiitr  or  JVwu(,  a  genus  of  faleonida.  ranked  among  the  igtuMe 
birds  of  prey  (see  FALCONma  and  Falconrv).  The  bill  is  curved  from  tbe  base,  short, 
and  compressed;  its  upper  ridge  rounded  and  narrow;  the  cutting  margin  of  (he  upper 
mandible  with  a  distmct  festoon.  The  wings  are  short;  tbe  legs  long,  slender,  and 
amooth.  Only  one  species  is  British — the  CoioiON  Bpabbow-Hawi:  (A.  nisui,  A.  or 
2f.  frigiBaritit),  a  small  hawk,  only  about  12  in.  in  length,  a  considerable  portion  of  tbb 
• — .1.  !._. — !__  ._  ..  _  ._!i     T.  ,_  r — J  i_  _. ^Yj  parts  or  "  ■"  '  '  '     '  ' 


length  belonging  to  the  tail.  It  is  found  in  almost  oil  parts  of  Britain,  and  in  Asia  a 
far  B.  OS  Bengal,  and  as  for  e.  as  Japan.  It  is  not  found  in  America.  It  very  often 
makes  its  nest  in  the  deserted  nest  of  a  crow.     It  is  a  bold,  active  bird,  very  destructive 


tralia  {A.  l/n-guatut)  is  marked  by  a  collar  of  numerous  bars  of  while.    Its  habits  a 
Terr  similar  to  those  of  the  European  sparrow-hawk. — The  American  sparrow-hawk 
f/a2c0  jparMTfiM),  common  In  most  ports  of  the  United  Slates,  M  similar  in  size  to  th' 
EBropean  sparrow-hawk,  but  is  rather  allied  to  the  kealrel. 
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SFASTA,  anciently  Lackdahon,  tlie  capital  of  Lacoulo,  and  tbe  most  famous  city 
of  Peloponaesua,  occupied  partly  a  range  of  low  IiHIb  on  Uio  riglit  bask  of  the  Eurolas, 
nnd  portly  tbe  intervening  plain.  Its  appearance,  even  in  its  palmiest  days,  was  \fj  no 
means  equal  to  ila  renown,  for  though  not  destitute  of  bandsoine  public  buildings,  the 
severe  law  ascribed  to  Lycurgiis,  that  "  the  doors  of  every  (private)  taouee  should  bo 
fasl)ioued  only  with  the  saw,  and  the  ceiling  with  the  axe,"  exercised  a  cramping  infiu- 
once  on  the  development  of  architecture  and  of  the  fine  arts  generally.  The  natural 
defensee  of  the  place,  or  at  least  of  the  long  vallev  of  Laceds^mon  in  which  Spana 
stood,  were  so  great  tliat  it  continued  unfortified  down  (o  the  Maceck>Dian  penod— 
nearly  a  century  after  its  mighty  struggle  with  Athena  for  the  hegemony  of  Gree<«; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  regularly  fortined  till  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (1S3  B.C.). 
Previous  to  the  Dorian  conquest  the  primitive  AchKaus  of  Sparta  seem  to  have  dwelt 
la  four  or  Ave  scattered  hamlets. — These  hamlets  were  welded  into  one  city,  so  to 
speak,  by  the  conquerors,  and  becamie  kuown  as  town-districts.  Tiie  acropolis  of  Sparta 
occupied  a  lull  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city,  and  was  adorned  with  a  temple  to  AUiena 
(the  tutelary  goddess  of  Sparta),  plated  with  bronze,  whence  it  was  called  tlie  brazen 
house,  and  the  goddess  herself  Chaleiaciit  (the  dweller  in  the  brazen  house).  On  the 
bronze  plates  were  beautifully  sculptured  various  Oreck  iiiytiis.  At  the  eastern  base  of 
tbe  acropolis  stood  the  agora,  or  market-place,  whence  streets  proceeded  to  iLe  different 
quarters  of  the  city.  Here  stood  the  public  buildings  of  the  magistrates.  The  agora 
contained  many  statues.  Tlie  principal  street  in  ^arta,  called  the  Aphetals,  ran  a. 
from  tile  agora  to  the  southern  wall,  through  the  most  level  part  of  the  city,  and  was 
lined  with  a  loug  succession  of  mouumeulal  edifices,  chiefly  htrva  and  sanctuaries. 
Along  the  banks  of  iJie  Eitrotas  stretched  the  dromoi  (race -course),  in  which  were  several 
ggiiMama,  With  tclaples  of  the  Dioscuri,  of  the  Graces,  etc.,  and  numerous  sttUues;  and 
still  farther  s.  lay  a  broadBr  level,  PlatanLttas,  so  called  from  the  plane  trees  that  grew 
there.  This  was  the  scene  of  those  mock  coulesta  iu  which  the  Spartan  youth  leuued 
to  face  without  fear  the  realities  of  war. 

The  history  of  Sparta  is  really  the  history  of  Laconia.  Whea  the  four  hamlets,  the 
Pr«-I>OTian  Sparta,  originated,  we  have  no  knowledge;  but  il  cannot  be  doubled  that 
their  inhabitanEs  were  Acliteana.  It  is  during  the  rule  of  tlie  Achaean  princes  that  the 
events  of  the  famous,  but  unhistorical,  e^ipedition  s^nst  Troy,  forming  the  subject  of 
Homer's  Iliad,  are  described  as  taking  place.  Meuclaua,  buslHind  of  Helen,  whose  fl^bt 
with  Palis  occasioned  the  Trojan  war,  was  king  at  Sparta,  and  it  was  duriog  the  reign 
of  his  grandson.  Tisamenus  (according  to  the  legend),  that  the  Dorians  (q.T.)  invaded 
Peloponnesus.  The  fact  of  a  Dorian  invasion  is  universally  admitted,  but  of  the  details, 
scanty  eVeu  as  they  are,  we  may  safely  be  skeptical.  We  cannot  even  bo  certain  of  the 
dale  of  the  event,  or  even  of  the  century  in  which  it  occurred.  AU  that  is  clear  Is  that 
ihe  native  Achtean  population  were  deprived  of  political  privileges,  and  appear  hence- 
forth as  period  (q.v.)  and  Hekita  (ci.v,) — the  Dorian  conauerors  alone  forming  tbe  his- 
torical  Spartans.  Toward  the  middle  of  the  8ih  c  b.c.  tbe  Dorians  of  Sparta  had  not 
only  thoroughly  established  themBelvea  in  their  new  settlement,  but  had  aubju^ed  the 
whole  of  the  fertile  and  beautiful  vale  of  Lacedtemon,  commonly  known  as  Laconia. 
and  bad  begun  to  cherish  ambitious  views  of  extending  their  supremacy  over  tbe  other 
Dorian  settlements  in  Peloponnesus,  viz.,  those  of  Meeseniaand  Argos.  Hence  origiu- 
ated  the  Measenian  weus  (see  Mkmknu.),  which  terminated  (668  B.C.)  in  the  complete 
overthrow  of  the  Dorians  of  Messenia,  who  were  reduced  by  the  victorious  Spartans  to 
the  condition  of  periteci.  Similar  struggles  occurred  both  with  the  older  Acluean  inlwb 
Itants  in  tbe  center  of  Peloponnesus  and  with  the  Dorians  of  Argos,  etc..  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  generally  successful.  The  development  of  their  warlike  and  ambitious 
character  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus  ((f.v.);  and  whatever  we  msr 
think  of  that  more  than  aemi-mylhical  personaee,  the  institutions  that  go  under  hu 
name  were  well  fitted  to  make  the  Spartans  exactly  what  they  figure  in  history — a  race 
of  Blem,  cruel,  resolute,  rude,  and  narrow-minded  warriors,  capable  of  a  momenlaiy 
self-sacrificing  patriotism  (as  in  the  story  of  the  300  heroes  who  fdl  at  TbermopylE),  but 
utterly  destitute  of  the  capacity  for  adopting  or  appreciating  a  permanently  noble  and 
wise  policy.  The  outbreak  oi  the  Peloponneaian  war  (481  b.c.)  brought  the  rivalry 
between  Sparta  and  Athens  to  a  head,  and  in  the  mighty  struggle  that  ensued,  victory 
declared  on  the  side  of  the  combatant  least  capable  of  maintaining  the  greatness  of 
Greece.  Sparta  now  attained  the  hegemony  of  Greece ;  but  her  insolent  tyranny  in  the 
hour  of  her  triumph  excited  the  indignstton  of  those  whom  she  held  in  virtual  subjuga- 
tion, and  the  glorious  retaliation  of  tbe  Tliebans  under  Epamlnoadas  (q.v.)  stripped  bei 
of  all  her  splendid  acquisitions,  and  reduced  IheLaconian  stateto  its  primitive  boundaries. 
Later,  the  rise  of  tbe  Macedonian  power  limited  n\\\  more  the  Spartan  territory,  nor  did 
it  ever  after  attain  its  earlier  dimensions.  Finally,  after  a  series  of  vicissitudes,  Srarta 
passed  into  tbe  bands  of  the  Romans,  became  a  portion  of  tbe  Roman  province  of  Auial^ 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  great  republic. 


which  took  place  78  B.C,,  and  In  airprobabilitythe  first  servile  captain  iu  point  of  g< 
vt  whom  history  preserves  a  record,  was  a  native  of  Thrace,  and  or'  '     "     ' 
'.he  occupation  of  a  shepherd,  but  afterward  became  a  robber-chief. 
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fortniM  to  be  taken  priioner,  he  wtis  placed  in  a  tr^nlng-achool  for  gladiatore  kept  b; 
one  LentulUB  Batistua,  at  Capua.  A  couapiracy  (o  escape  was  formedamong  tlie  gladiu- 
tore  (300  in  all,  and  mostly  Gauls  and  Thracians),  the  heads  of  which  were  SputlacuB. 
and  two  Qauls,  Crizua  and  (Enoniaua.  The  conspirac;  was  discovered;  but  70,  vmoug 
whom  were  the  leaden,  forced  Uieir  way  llirough  the  streets  of  Capua  with  delivers 
tad  olher  aucli  rude  weapons  ae  they  could  aeiEO,  defeated  a  detachment  of  Romao  sol- 
diers seat  to  bring  them  back,  aud  established  themselv-ea  on  Mt.  Vosuvius,  where  they 
recdved  considerable  aocessiona  to  their  number— chiefly  runavay  slaves.  Three 
thousand  Roman  troops  under  C.  Claudius  PulclTer  sought  to  blockade  them  here  aud 
ptaire  them  into  surrender.  Spartacus  was  now  chosen  as  their  leader,  with  Crixue 
and  (EnoniauB  for  bis  lieutenants.  Descending  the  hill  at  a  place  aud  in  a  way  totally 
jnexpecled,  be  took  his  assailants  in  the  rear,  and  inflicted  on  them  a  disgraceful  defeaL 
JElls  original  design  had  been  limited  to  eecuring  his  freedom,  and  making  his  way  back 
to  his  own  country,  nor  during  the  two  years  uiat  the  insurrection  lasted  did  he  ever  for- 
get this  ultimate  aim;  but  in  order  effect(iftlly  locanr  it  out,  he  recognized  the  necessity  . 
of  a  farmore  serious  aud  extensive  warfare  than  had  yet  been  waged,  and  procliuming 
freedom  to  all  slaves,  he  contrived  to  raise  his  liiTiul  mutiny  to  the  diguity  of  a  servile 
war.  CircumBtauces  were  favorable,  A  great  portion  of  Italy,  especi^ly  of  central  and 
EOQtbem  Italy,  had  been  turned  into  pasture-land  (see  Roue),  and  instead  of  villages  of 
sturdy  and  independent  farmers,  who  owned  the  land  they  tilled,  gangs  of  discontented 
slaves  watched  the  flocks  and  herds  of  great  nobles,  demoralized  by  a  plethora  of  ill- 
^tten  riches.  It  was  to  these  slaves  that  Spartacus  appealed,  and  bis  summons  was  not 
in  vain.  Thousands  upon  thousands  rushed  to  his  standard,  and  victory  followed  him 
wherever  be  went.  Tbestoryof  his  triumphs  reads  like  a  romance.  No  knight  of  chivalry 
waa  ever  more  uniformly  successful,  for  a  time.  After  defeating  Claudius  Pulcher,  he 
rout«d  and  slew  CoasiDius,  legate  of  Publiua  Vadnus;  then  he  worsted  Varinus  himself 
in  several  engagements,  capturing  his  lictors  and  the  verv  horse  on  which  he  rode.  All 
the  Bouthem  part  of  the  peninsula  now  fell  into  his  hands:  the  country  was  devaslalod, 
the  citiea  either  pillaeed  or  garrisoned.  But  Spartacus  knew  too  well  the  enormous 
resonrcee  of  Rome,  and  the  extraordinary  energy  which  slie  was  capable  of  exhibiting 
in  the  hour  of  peril,  to  hope  for  final  success,  and  hs  coaeequently  sought  to  induce  his 
victorious  bands  to  march  northward  to  the  Alps,  and  disperse  to  their  own  homes,  the 
Gauls  to  the  west,  and  the  Thracians  to  the  east.  But  the  slaves  were  too  deeply  inloxi- 
ciiled  with  their  success  to  see  the  wisdom  of  hie  proposal,  and  Spartacus  had  to  continue 
bis  career  of  mere  fighting  against  his  belter  judgment,  and  embarrassed  by  the  Jcnl 
niisies  that  are  so  apt  to  spnng  iip  among  undisciplined  and  servile  hordes.  Wbal 
brilliant  gallantry  and  skill  he  showed,  is  known  to  all  readers  of  Roman  history.  After 
the  defeat  and  death  of  his  lieutenants  who  had  separated  from  bim(73B.c,).  be 
marched  north  through  Piceaum  toward  the  Po,  overthrew  first  one  consular  army  under 
Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  and  then  another  under  Gelliue  Poplicota,  and  at  the  Iiead  of 
100,000  men,  meditated  a  march  on  Rome,  Since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  there  had  never 
been  such  danger!  Fortunately,  servile  indecision  and  unwisdom  saved  the  city,  Bpar- 
lacuB  was  forced  by  his  followers  to  retreat  south,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at 
Tburii,  where  he  held  a  great  fair  for  the  sate  of  the  spoils  of  Roman  cities.  In  71  B.C., 
Orasaus  (q.v.)  took  the  field  against  the  terrible  slave-leader,  but  for  a  while  even  he 
could  do  nolblog.  Near  Mutina,  the  proconsul,  C.  Cassius  Longinus,  and  the  propriBlor, 
Cn.  Manlius,  were  defeated;  in  Rcenum.  Mummlus,  a  legale  of  Crassus's,  was  utterly 
routed  ;  at  last,  however,  Craaaus  succeeded  in  forcing  Spartacus  into  the  narrow  penin- 
snla  of  Rheginm,  whence  he  tried  to  get  into  Sicily,  with  the  view  of  rekindling  llie 
eerrile  war  that  had  recently  raged  in  that  Island,  but  tailed  in  hia  attempt,  throuKli  the 
treachery  of  those  with  whom  he  had  opened  negotiations.  Crassus  now  built  lines  of 
drcumvallallon  to  hem  him  in,  and  force  him  to  surrender;  but  one  slonny  winter- right. 
8[«rtacus  broke  out  of  the  tolls  prepared  for  him,  and  resumed  the  offensive,  although  be 
bad  suffered  heavily  by  loss  and  deserUon,  aud  his  forces  were  still  further  diminlalied 
by  the  formation  of  an  independent  army  of  Gallic  slaves,  which  had  no  sooner  got  a 
iMder  of  its  own,  than  it  was  annihilated.  Near  Petelia,  he  once  more  defeated  liis 
adversaries;  but  seeing  clearly  that  with  such  wretched  materials  as  he  had  he  could  uu( 
bold  out  much  longer,  he  mode  a  dash  at  Brundusinm,  hoping  to  seize  the  shipping  in 
the  harbors,  and  get  safely  across  the  Adriatic  to  his  native  shore,  but  was  bamea  by 
tbe  presence  of  Lucullua  (q.v.).  Pompcy,  too,  had  returned  from  Spain.  There  was 
notblDC  left  for  Spartacus  but  to  die  as  gallantly  as  he  had  lived.  Drawing^  up  his  army 
iD  Iwttle-UTay,  and  solemnly  slaying  his  war-horse,  he  began  his  last  flgUt  in  a  spirit  of 
heroic  desperaUon,  and  after  performing  prodigies  of  valor,  fell  unrecognized  among  the 
hM^M  of  his  alun  foes.    After  his  death,  the  slave  insurrection  was  at  an  end. 

SFABTASBVBe,  a  n.w.  co.  of  South  Carolina,  bordering  on  Korth  Carolina,  crossed 
by  several  railroads;  drained  by  Pacolet  and  Tiger  rivers;  M9  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  56,385. 
Cio.  seat,  Spartanburg. 

BFAXTUraiTBQ,  city  and  co.  seat  ot  Spartanburg  co.,  8.  C. ;  on  the  Charleston  and 
West  Carolina,  the  Glenn  Springs,  and  the  Southern  ratlroads;  96  miles  a.  of  Columbia. 
It  Is  the  seat  of  WoSord  college  (M.E.,  8.),  and  of  Cos  verse  college  tor  women  (uoa-Bect.), 
and  baa  the  Kennedy  public  library,  Morgan  monument,  gas  and  electric  lights,  street 
railroads,  national  and  state  banks,  about  12  churches,  dally  and  weekly  newspapers, 
gold  and  Iron  mines,  limestone  quarries,  agd  cotton  mills.     Pop.  *90,  5644. 
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BFABM  (Qr.  tpatmo)  conriiU  in  an  Irregular  and  violent  contraction  of  muscular  patte 
—involuntary  even  when  the  voluntarj  muBciea  are  concerned.  There  are  two  Bortsot 
ipasm.  Id  one  there  is  an  unuBuallj  prolonged  and  strong  musculRr  cooCractknt,  act 
lapidty  alternating  as  usual  with  relaialion,  the  relaxation  only  taking  place  hIowIj  and 
after  Bome  time.  This  ia  luiown  as  Umie  tpatm  (Gr.  tSnSt,  a  bracing  up)  or  eramp  (q.r.^ 
"  Wtien  in  a  more  moderate  degree  affecting  the  roluntary  muscles  geoerallj,  it  conMi- 
lutes  catalepsy  (q.  v.),  in  which,  from  the  muscles  remaining  contracted,  the  limbs  will 
retain  whatsoever  attitude  they  t>re  placed  in  until  the  spHxrn  is  over.  But  the  eitrcmt 
•xample  is  tetanus  (q.v.).  >"  which  the  spasms  arc  so  violent  and  so  enduring  that  Ihej 
may  be  said  to  squeeze  the  patieut  to  death." — Williams's  Prindplea  of  Mt^cine.  2d  ei 
p.  72.  In  the  other  form  of  spasm,  the  contractions  of  (he  affected  muscles  take  place 
repeatedly,  forcihly,  and  in  quick  succession;  the  relaialions  bein^,  of  cuurse,  equally 
.  auaden  and  frequent,  TIus  is  named  elojiie  ipa*m  (Or.  Iel6ni»,  an  agitation,  and  is  popo- 
lariy  known  as  eonvulMotu.  Chorea  (or  8t.  Rt«i'«  danee),  epilepsy,  and  convubive 
'  hysteria  afford  examples  of  tbls  kind  oF  spasm. 

The  treatment  varies  according  to  the  cause  of  the  escessive  muscular  irrilaWlity. 
j?'irm  pressure  on  muscles  affected  with  spasm  will  promote  Iheir  relaxation,  and  b}' 
■trong  steady  pressure  on  the  massetsr  muscles,  the  lower  law  has  been  depressed,  so  tt 
to  open  the  mouth  in  cases  of  lock-Jaw.  The  medicines  which  arc  employed  to  counter 
met  irregular  or  inordiusto  muscular  action  are  l«rmed  anU^xumodiet;  but  spasm  may 
depend  upon  so  many  different  causes,  that  the  remedies  which  are  found  most  Bacce» 
fuf  in  combating  it  must  vary  extremely  In  tbeir  nature.  There  are,  howevr,  a  few 
medicines  which  appear  to  exercise  a  control  over  spasmodic  action  generally.  Tliea 
may  be  termed  pure  or  (nw  antispasmodics.  They  are  asafetida,  cotyledon  umbilicus 
(or  common  navel-wort),  wood-BOOt,  galbanum,  musk,  rue,  sagapenum,  sumbul  (jata^ 
Tuansi  or  musk-rool).  and  valerian.  Among  the  narcotics  often  useful  in  these  aifec 
Uons  we  may  especially  mention  belladonna,  cannabis  Indica  (or  Indian  hemp),  opium, 
mod  striimonium.  Bulpburic  ether  in  draught  or  inhaled,  and  inhaled  chlorofonn,  an 
often  of  service.  In  some  cases  remedies  which  directly  depress  the  vital  powers,  aucb 
as  the  prolonged  use  of  the  warm  bath,  or  even,  in  rare  cases,  the  abstraction  of  blood, 
are  the  most  effectual  means  of  subduing  spasm. 

SPATHI(<p()(An),  In  botany,  a  sheathins  bract  which  incloses  one  or  more  fiowen,  as 
In  the  jiaroiuut.  Very  frequently  the  nowers  within  a  spathe  are  arrauKed  upos  a 
apadix,  which  is  a  succulent  spike,  with  numerous  flowers,  and  of  which  a  Familiar  t: 


a  spathe,  but  with  secondary  spoUies  at  its  divisloas.     See  illus.,  Qkain,  l 
vol.  VI. 

BFAULDDia,  Levi,  D.d.,  1TS1~18T3;  b.  New  Hampahtre  ;  graduated  at  Danmoutli 
college  181S;  si  Andover  theoltwical  seminary,  1818;  tailed  aa  a  misaionaiy  of  the 
American  board  for  Ceylon  1S19;  reached  Jaffna,  1830.  He  lived  for  a  nunjber  ot 
years  in  Manepy.  In  1^  be,  with  Mrs.  Spauldlng,  removed  to  OodoovUle,  and  took 
charge  of  the  Oodooville  central  school  for  girls.  For  about  40  years,  with  untirini; 
patience,  sympathy,  and  care,  they  watched  over  the  little  ones,  sometimes  to  the  num- 
ber of  120  or  130:  receiving  them  usually  when  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  seldom 
parting  with  them  until  tiiey  were  married.  Mr.  Spaulding  was  fluent  in  the  use  of  the 
lanf^age,  and  his  originality  and  power  of  Uiustration  gikve  him  ready  access  1"  iha 
native  mind.  Ue  preached  Christ  by  the  roadside,  in  the  field,  in  the  school-room  His 
literary  work  was  multitudinous;  not  only  were  school-books,  hymn-books,  tracts,  go* 
pela,  continually  passing  through  his  hands  for  revision  and  proof -reading,  but  he  wrolt 
uod  translated  some  small  but  valuable  books  and  some  etcellent  hymns,  TKeaides  prepar 
big  an  English  and  Tamil  dictlonaiy.  In  additlou  to  this  he  aided  in  the  revision  of  « 
Tamil  version  of  the  Scriptures.  He  visited  America  once  in  the  M  years  of  his  life 
among  the  iieatben.     The  native  converts  throughout  the  district  loved  him  as  a  father. 

SFATTS,  a  disease  of  horses,  occurs  under  two  different  forms,  both  interfering  with 
aoundness.  In  young,  weakly,  overworked  subjects,  the  hock-joiiil  is  sometimes  dis' 
tended  with  dark-colored  Ihickened  synovia  or  Joint-oil.  This  is  bog  or  blood  spaTio. 
Wet  bandages,  occasional  friction,  a  laxative  diet,  and  rest  should  for  several  weeks  b« 
diligently  tried;  and  if  such  remedies  prove  unsuccessful,  the  swelling  must  be  dressed 
with  strong  blistering  ointment,  or  flred.  The  second  variety  of  spavin  is  the  more 
common  and  serious.  Toward  the  inside  of  the  hock,  at  the  head  of  the  shanb-boiie, 
or  between  some  of  the  small  bones  of  the  bock,  a  bony  enlargement  may  be  seen  and 
felt,  Tbia  is  bone  spavin.  At  first  there  is  tenderness,  beat,  swelling,  and  considerablo 
lameness:  but  as  the  inflammation  in  the  bone  and  its  investing  membrane  abates,  the 
lameness  is  less  perceptible,  although  the  animal  continues  to  drag  his  leg  and  go  stitSy. 
Id  recent  and  slight  cases,  cold  water  should  be  applied  continuously:  but  in  serious 
cases,  when  the  limb  is  swollen  and  tender,  hot  fomeJitalions  are  best.  For  several  days 
they  must  be  perseveringly  employed.  When  the  limb  is  again  cool  and  free  from  pain, 
an  Iodide  of  mercury  or  ny-blister  sliould  be  applied,  and  the  animy  treated  to  threv 
months'  rest  in  a  small  paddock,  the  end  of  a  baru,  or  a  roomy  loose-bos.  In  persistant 
cases,  firing  or  selonlng  usually  gives  much  relief. 
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fbe  house  of  lords,  tbe  lord-dunceUor,  or  lord  seeper  of  the  greM  seal,  is  ex-ofieio  speaker, 
and  one  or  more  deputy -spe&kera  are  appointed  by  commissioD  to  take  his  place  in  hla 
absence.  Since  1861  it  has  been  tbe  piactice  to  appoint  but  one  (Icputy-speaker,  nho  is 
tbe  cbaiiiDSD  of  the  lords'  commitke,  and  should  he  also  be  absent,  the  house  can  chooM 
a  speaker  pn>  tempore.  Tbesprakerof  the  lords  may  speak  or  vut«  on  any  question,  and 
kas  DO'more  authority  than  any  other  memtier  of  the  house. 

In  tlio  bouse  of  commons,  the  speaker  is  a  member  e'scted  to  that  office  at  the  desire 
of  the  crown,  and  confirmed  by  the  royal  approbation  given  in  the  house  of  lords.  A 
similar  oEQco  seems  to  have  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  when  Peter  de 
Montfort  si^ed  and  sealed  an  answer  of  Uie  parliament  to  Pope  Alexander,  vice  tutiut 
eontmuttitatu  ;  but  tbe  title  speaker  was  first  given  to  ^  T.  IlungerfOrd  In  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons  presides  over  tlie  dtJiberations  of 
the  bouse,  and  enforces  the  rules  for  preserving  order;  he  puts  llie  question  and  declares 
the  determination  of  tbe  house.  As  the  representative  of  Uio  houso,  he  commimicatea 
its  resolutions  to  othen,  and  conveys  its  thanks  or  its  censures.  He  is  tbua  the  moutb- 
piece  of  the  house,  whence  his  title  seems  to  be  derived.  Ha  issues  warrants  in  execa> 
tion  of  the  orders  of  the  house  for  tbe  commitment  of  oflenders,  for  the  issue  of  writs, 
Ube  attendance  of  witnesses,  the  bringing  up  prisoners  in  custody,  etc.  The  mace  is 
borne  before  bim  by  tbe  sergeant-at-anns  when  lie  entere  or  leaves  Uio  house;  when  he  la 
In  tbe  chair  It  is  left  on  tbe  table,  and  it  accompanies  him  on  all  stale  occasions.  He 
cannot  speak  or  Tote  on  any  Question,  but  on  an  equality  o(  voices  be  bns  a  casiitig  vole. 
Both  by  ancieut  i-ustom  ana  ^gislative  declaration,  he  is  entitled  to  take  ptecedence  of 
■11  c<- 


Down  to  tbe  year  1853  no  provision  existed  for  supplying  tlie  place  of  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons  when  be  was  unavoidably  absent;  but  in  that  year  the  bouse, 
with  consent  of  tbe  crown,  resolved  that  in  his  absence  the  chairman  of  tbe  committee 
of  ways  and  means  should  take  the  chair,  and  as  deputy-speaker  he  was  in  1B50  Invested, 
both  by  resolution  of  the  house  and  by  act  of  pariiament,  with  the  same  authority  pn 
tampare  as  the  speaker.  The  speaker  of  tbe  U.  B.  house  of  representatives  isamember  of 
tbe  house,  chosen  from  among  Ibemselvea  for  the  office,  and  during  the  time  of  hia 
holding  it  receives  (since  1874)  a  aalarv  of  $8000.  He  presides  over  the  seasions  of 
tbe  house ;  makes  the  appointments  of  menit>er8  of  committees ;  signs  all  Its  blllR, 
resolutions,  and  acta  of  autnarity;  certifies  to  tbe  mileage,  etc.,  of  members;  and  appoints 
three  of  the  regents  of  the  Smithsonian  institution.  He  can  be  removed  from  bis  poeltlOB 
by  an  act  of  the  house.    The  position  is  one  of  great  importance.    See  CoKaiiEm. 

BPEAXUri}.     Bee  nEACnra  and  Spbakiko. 

SPEAZinQ-IKUlCPZT.  an  Instrument  for  giving  concentration  .ather  than  dispersion 


of  the  deck  to  another,  or  to  tlie  ri^j^.^o.     -  .-.  

land,  in  16T0,  though  Athanasius  Eircber  laid  claim  to  it.  Morland'a  trumpet  was  of 
the  same  form  as  that  now  in  use,  viz.,  a  truncated  cone,  with  an  outward  curve  or  lip 
at  tlie  opening. 

The  theoiyot  the  action  of  this  instrument  has  never  been  thoroughly  explained;  but 
it  is  supposed  that  the  sides  of  the  tube  throw  Ibc  sound  back  and  back  in  various  reflec- 
tions, unlit  ultimately  the  waves  quit  the  instrument  in  parallel  lines.  It  does  not  seem 
to  depend  on  vibration  of  the  instrument. 

flPEAX,  a  pointed  weapon  with  a  shaft  of  greater  or  less  length  for  thrusting,  tbrvw. 
Ing^r  receiving  an  assault     See  Javelin,  Lance,  Pies. 
^The  ipear-foat  at  a  horse  is  bis  far  foot  behind. 

BFBAB,  S.AXUSI.  P.,  ISIK-TQ;  b.  Boston,  Hasa.;  enlisted  In  tbe  army,  ]883i  served  ia 
tbe  Florida  and  Mexican  wars  under  Gen.  Scott ;  was  wounded  at  Cerro  Qordo.  He  was 
aSHigued  to  duty  on  the  frontier,  1348-61,  and  engaged  in  the  operations  in  Utah  under 
Gen.  A.  B.  Johnston.  In  tlie  war  of  the  secession  he  recruited  and  commanded  the 
llth  Peon,  cavalry,  was  wounded  twice  at  Five  Forks,  promoted  to  brig.gen.  and 
brevetted  ma]. gen.  for  gallant  service.     Be  died  from  disease  contracted  la  the  army. 

RPEAS,  Samdel  Thaxek,  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1813;  graduated  at  tbe  college  of  phyat- 
daoaand  aurgeonei  New  York,  1888;  atudied  theology  with  Dr.  Beman  of  Troy;  waa 
qnUned  and  settled  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Lansingburg.  N.  Y.,  18&S.  and 
M  the  South  Prcabyteriaa  church,  Brooklyn,  1848;  became  one  of  tbe  editors  of  the 
fndtpendtnt,  1870.  Hia  publlcationa  are  The  Fbimtg  J^^reer;  EighUen  Sermoni  on  tAt 
JUbeOion;  The  Tjml-T%nd»  AeUamtideredin  RiaHontothMrChvMitvtiOTiiUity  and  PoiOi- 
*al  EMtumv;  Religion  and  the  SlaU,  or  Oie  SOU  and  lAe  FtOUe  BAooU.  He  is  an  earnest 
advocate  of  tbe  secularization  of  the  government 

SPKAKliniT.    See  Hint. 

mCUX  CASE  is  the  name  given  in  the  law  of  England  to  a  statement  of  facta  mb- 
mltted  to  a  court  for  its  ofdnion  aa  to  tbe  proper  application  of  Ibe  law,  or  proper  legi! 
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InferaDoe  tobe  dnwn  frota  sodi  facta.  It  la  dnwa  n 
partiea.  And  may  be  agreed  Jipon  mt  aof  aUge  of  the  an 
been  taken  ia  it. 

BFMIAL  JVBT  is.  In  England,  a  Inrr  oonalating  of  a  snpeilor  ctaaa  of  men,  aoch  v. 


be  must  paf  the  extra  expense,  provided  the  Judge  do  not  certify  at  the  conclDJrioii  of 

the  trial  that  It  was  a  proper  ewe  to  be  tried  br  a  spec'-'  * —  ' "''-  "^ 

are  part  of  the  coeta  in  toe  cause.    Each  spectal  Jniy 


ta  a  proper  ewe  to  be  tried  br  a  special  Jury,  in  which  case  the  cosU 


he  carried  away  with  mlgar  prejudices,  and  more  inteiligeut,  and  able  to  nndentand 
difficult  cases. 

Special  Jnriee  are  not  known  Id  the  V.  8.,  as  in  ordinary  matlen  it  is  pfestuned  that 
all  citizens  an  equally  capable  of  deciding  upon  tlie  facts.  What  are  called  struck  Jd- 
ries,  however,  are  genertulT  recognized.  Buch  Juries  are  fonned'in  a  peculiar  way, 
llie  sheriff  makes  a  list  of  48  men.  From  this  list  first  one  side  and  then  the  other 
strikes  ofF  a  name  undl  34  names  only  are  left,  from  which  the  Inry  of  12  Is  selected  by 
lot.  These  Juries  are  composed  of  men  putlcularly  adapted  to  tiy  cases  InvolTlng 
technical  knowledge,  cs  a  Jury  of  phjrefcisns  to  try  a  case  Involving  much  knowledgi 
of  physiology  or  anatomy. 

KFXOIAL  LICXVIE,  in  the  marriage  law  at  England,  means  a  license  obtained  &om 
the  archbishop,  which  enables  the  i^est  to  many  the  [Mitlea  without  the  publication  of 
bans,  sod  also  at  any  time  or  place  other  ttiaa  those  necesBary  in  ordiuair  cases.  Tbs 
statute  of  26  Henry  VlII.  c  21,  entitled  an  act  concerning  Peter  Pence  and  aispensattong, 
continued  to  the  aircbbiehop  of  Csnterbuty  the  same  right,  as  the  pope  previously  had  to , 
grant  special  licenses  to  marry  at  any  convenient  lime  and  place.  By  a  regulation  of 
archbishop  Seeker  In  1769,  the  privilege  Is  restricted  to  chUdren  of  peers,  and  priTy 
councilors.  Judges,  baronets,  and  knights.  The  same  conditionB  apply  to  applicants  aa 
in  other  cases,  except  that  the  special  license  merely  authorizes  a  diaerent  time  and  placs 
for  the  marriage  than  in  other  cases.     The  stamp4uty  is  £6. 

8PSCIA1TT  DEBT,  in  English  law,  was  a  debt  constitnted  by  deed  under  sea),  aa  s 
bend,  which  in  the  event  of  the  debtor's  death  had  a  right  of  prior  payment  over  simple 
contract  (q.v.)  debts.  Such  preference  Is,  since  1870,  abolished,  exc^  where  a  lien  or 
other  security  is  held  for  the  debL 

SPBOIB  PAYimTB,  RssinnTioii  or.  Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
specie  payments  were  suspended,  not  by  kgal  enactment,  but  by  the  action  of  Ibe 
banks  throughout  the  country,  the  Hew  York  banks  taking  the  initiative  by  suv 

Knding  coin  payment,  1881,  Dec  80.  This  was  the  natural  result  of  the  fact  that  a 
■ge  proportion  of  the  metallic  currency  had  gone  abroad  to  pay  foreign  indebted- 
uees.  The  government  was  obliged  to  follow  l£is  ezampie  in  regard  to  U.  S.  notes 
then  outstanding  and  matured,  and  it  consequently  became  necessary  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  trade  by  increasing  tbe  volume  of  paper  currency  (see  Bakk-Ba>'S- 
IHO)  and  dedaring  sucA  currency  a  leg&l  tender  for  all  debts  public  and  private, 
except  duties  onKnports  and  Interest  on  the  pubhc  debt  By  1864,  Jan.  SO,  the 
amount  of  outstamdmg  not«B  or  greenl>acks  bad  increased  to  '$449,388,903,  but  in 
June  of  the  same  year  an  act  was  passed  limiting  the  amount  issued,  or  to  be  issued, 
to  9400,000,000,  and  such  additional  sum,  not  exceeding  $60,000,000,  aa  might  be 
lempottuily  required  for  the  redemption  of  temporary  loans,  TliiB  act  waa  rendered 
necessary  by  the  alarming  depreciation  which  mid  taien  place  jn  the  value  of  green- 
backs, A  retirement  of  the  balance  In  excess  of  the  nenly  legalized  amoimt  was 
gradually  made.  In  1665,  Sec.  McCullough  advocated  a  further  oontraction  of 
the  greenback  currency  with  a  view  to  as  early  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  as 
the  business  interests  of  the  country  would  permit,  Congress,  concurring  in  this 
view,  directed,  18M,  April  13,  that  ten  millions  of  outetandmg  greenbacks  nii^t  be 
retired  and  canceled  wiliiin  8  months,  and  that  thereafter,  four  millions  or  less  might 
be  retired  per  month,  tinder  this  act  the  outstanding  amount  was  reduced  to  |896,- 
000,000  by  the  end  of  1867.  But  the  stringency  of  the  money  nuuket  b^ao  to  cause 
ahtrm,  no  more  retiremenlB  were  made  and,  1688,  Feb,  4,  congrtes  suBpeoded  the 
auUiority  to  further  reduce  the  paperKiurrency.  The  panic  of  1878,  which  by  many 
was  attnbuted,  in  ptul  at  lesflt,  to  Ihe  withdrawal  of  money  from  circulation,  le^  tb 
the  reissue  of  some  of  the  not^  which  had  been  retired.  Secretaries  Boutwell  and 
Richardson  both  held  the  opinion  that  these  notes  could  be  reissued  until  the  di^ 
mum  limit  of  four  hundred  millions  had  been  reached.  But  in  1874  congress  reduced 
the  limit  to  1382,000,000,  the  amount  then  actually  outstooding.  In  18TG,  Jan.  li 
the  Resumption  act  was  passed.  This  provided  for  the  coinage  of  fractional  silver 
currency  to  redeem  notes  of  similar  denominationB,  until  all  the  fractional  p^ier  oir 
rency  liad  been  witlidrawn  from  circulation  ;  for  an  unlimited  issue  of  national  bank 
notes,  with  a  concurrent  retirement  of  legal  tender  notes  to  the  extent  of  80  per  o^ 
of  the  issue  of  national  bank  notes  until  the  outstanding  amotmt  had  been  reduced 
lo  $800,000,000 ;  and  for  the  redemption  in  gold  coin  of  such  outstanding  amount  w 
and  after  1870,  Jon.  I,  on  the  presentation  of  the  notes  in  sums  of  $60  and  upward. 


ct  the  sub-tj^Mury  in  New  York.  To  carry  this  act  into  effect,  the  eec  of  Uie  treas- 
ury waa  authorized  to  use  aurptug  revenues  of  the  govemmenl,  and  also  to  issue  at 
par  In  coin  either  of  the  descrlptloiis  of  bouda  authorized  by  the  refunding  act  of  1870. 
Between  the  date  of  this  act  and  tiie  day  fixed  for  resumption  there  was  do  import 
taut  legislation  affecting  the  money  market^  except  the  passoee  of  the  silver  act, 
1S78,  restoring  to  the  currency  of  the  coimUry  the  old  silver  doUar  of  4131^  grains, 
and  enforcing  its  coinage  to  the  extent  of  at  least  two  millions  a  month.  Hany 
strenuous  efforts  indeed  were  mode  to  repeal  the  resumption  act  but  without  effect 
As  the  appointed  day  approached  Sec  Sherman  bent  all  his  energies  to  provide  the 
coin  rcBerve  presumed  to  be  necessary  to  meet  the  emereency,  and  his  preparations 
were  so  complete  that  on  187B,  Jan,  1,  the  treasury  held  about  $136,000,000  in  coin 
available  for  reauinptton  purposes,  or  40  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  notes  to  be 
redeemed.  But  the  actual  converBion  of  paper-money  into  coin  waa  very  BmaU.  The 
banks  of  the  country  held  about  one-third  of  the  total  amount  of  treasury  not^  but 
their  confidence  in  the  power  of  the  government  to  mwntain  resumptton  was  so  great 
that  none  were  presented  by  them  for  redemption.  The  people  in  general  preferred 
the  issues  of  the  banks  and  of  the  govemnaent  to  coin,  on  account  of  their  superior 
convenience  and  portabihty,  so  that  the  resumption  of  specie  payments  neither 
decreased  the  volume  of  paper  currency  nor  depleted  the  treasury  of  its  coin.  It 
merely  placed  the  gold  ana  the  paper  dollar  on  the  same  basis,  prevented  unneces- 
sary fluctuations  in  the  value  of  legal  tender  currency,  and  eo  established  renewed 
comltdence  in  business  circles,  and  marked  the  end  of  the  commercial  depression  con- 
sequent upon  the  revulsion  and  panic  of  1878. 

SPECIE.  Gold,  silver,  copper,  or  nickel  made  Into  coin  (q.v.)  and  used  as  a  circu- 
lating medium  of  commerce ;  hard  money.    Bee  BAKKme. 

BFZCIE8  —  a  term  used  to  deaignale  groups  of  objects  or  organisms  that  bear  a  more 
or  less  striking  resemblance  to  each  other.  A  species  is  a  subdivision  of  a  genus  (q.  v.) 
and  may  Itself  be  subdivided  into  varieties  (see  VAaiETv);  hence  it  occupies  a 
position  in  classification  between  genera  and  varieties.  (For  classlQcaCion  of  plants 
see  BoTAST.)  In  mineralogy  the  term  Is  of  very  arbitrary  application,  althouf^h  It 
indicates  common  charactenstics  or  points  of  real  agreement  among  minerals.  It  is 
very  dttScult  to  deSne  tlie  term  3.  as  used  io  reference  to  living  organisms  chiefly 
because  scientists  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  as  to  vhat  constitutes  a  species, 
and  also  because  organisms  vary  so  greatly  that  In  general  the  characteristics  that 
mark  one  group  may  be  insignificant  or  entlr^y  wanting  In  another  group.  It  is 
usually  conceded  that  all  of  the  characteristics  should  be  considered  in  classifying 
oi^nisms,  but  It  is  not  determined  which  characteristic  should  receive  the  ereatest 
prominence,  one  sdentist  considering  practically  worthless  as  a  basis  of  classIBcation 
those  characteristics  that  another  scientist  may  deem  sufficiently  Important  to  establish 
a  species.  S^ome  naturalists  have  r^acbed  the  conclusion  that  there'  are  no  8.,  but 
merely  individuals,  so  easy  and  frequent  are  the  variations.  In  regard  to  the  origin 
and  perpetuation  of  S.,  it  was  formerly  believed  that  when  a  species  was  once  estab- 
lished cither  by  separate  act  of  creation  or  otherwise,  it  continued  to  transmit  Itself 
unchanged  from  generation  to  generation  and  that  It  finally  ceased  tc  exist  as  a  species, 
not  because  it  had  become  transformed  or  modified  Into  another  species  but  because 
It  had  died  out  under  natural  causes.  For  example,  Buffon  defines  a  species  as  a  con- 
stant succesBion  of  individuals  similar  to  and  capable  o(  reproducing  each  other. 
Cuvier  gave  the  following  definition,  —  "a  succession  of  individuals  that  reproduces 
and  perpetuates  Itself."  The  early  German  botanists,  Bmntels,  Bock,  and  others,  who 
lived  In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  tried  to  make  the  deecriptlona  of  plants 
as  given  by  the  Greeks  fit  the  plants  of  their  own  region.  In  fact,  the  theory  of  the 
Immutability  of  S.  did  not  receive  serious  opposition  until  the  early  part  of  the  present 
century.  lAmarck  was  the  first  to  draw  attention  to  the  theory  that  S.  have  descended 
and  are  descending  from  pre-existing  forms.  This  theory  wais  wholly  rejected  by  mauy 
natnralfsts.  while  others  accepted  It  only  In  part.  For  example.  Geoffrey  Saint-Hllaire 
conceded  that  what  are  known  as  S.  are  degenerate  forms  ot  other  S.,  opposing,  how- 
,  ever,  the  idea  that  such  changes  are  at  present  taking  place.  One  of  the  strongest 
'  supporters  of  this  theory  of  the  descent  of  S.  from  pre-existing  forms,  appeared  in  the 
person  of  Charles  Darwin,  who  after  long  years  of  patient  toll  brought  out  fais  work  on 
"  The  Origin  of  Species  by  means  of  Natural  Selection."  It  shonld  be  mentioned  that 
the  eminent  natiu^list,  A.  R.  Wallace,  unaware  of  the  Investigations  and  speculations 
of  Mr.  Darwin,  reached  the  .same  conclnsions  and  brought  out  a  similar  scheme  at 
about,  the  same  time.  Huxley,  without  fully  agreeing  with  Darwin's  views,  considered 
the  species  llvlDg  at  any  t)mp  to  be  the  result  of  a  gradual  modification  of  pre-existing 
forms,  maintaining  also  with  Darwin  ibat  the  idea  of  a  distinct  act  of  creation  for  each 
S.  of  plant  and  animal  npon  the  earth  Is  as  unsupported  by  tradition  or  revelation  as 
it  is  opposed  to  the  general  analogy  of  nature.  Although  there  are  some  among  the 
thinking  men  of  the  present  who  do  not  accept  the  theory  of  evolution.  It  Is  now 
generally  endorsed  by  the  students  of  botany  and  zoology  in  all  countries. 

The  theory  of  evolution  presuppose*  the  existence  of  other  S.  or  forms,  without 
necessarily  concerning  Itself  with  the  origin  o(  the  first  organism.  Various  theories 
have  been  advanced  to  account  for  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  without  which  an 
evolution  or  descent  of  other  forms  would  have  been  Impossible.    Among  those  theo- 
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riea  which  conc«ni  the  beginning  of  the  fonnatlon  of  S.,  viz.,  the  origin  of  life,  maj 
be  mentioned:  finit,  the  belief  In  a  separate  art  of  creation,  I.e.,  that  each  S.  of  plant 
and  animal  was  fonned  in  the  localit;  where  it  la  found,  by  a  supreme  belOK  or  force, 
u  a  full;  developed  oi^nlsm  that  is  not  capable  of  evolution  Into  any  hl^er  form, 
nor  of  degeneretlon  Into  anything  lower.  A  second  theory  set  forth  the  idea  tiiat  some 
8U|>erIor  being  or  force  formed  In  an  instant  from  Inorganic  elements  an  oT^fuilsm  en- 
dowed with  life  and  capable  of  propagating  Itself,  and  that  from  this  simple  organism 
all  higher  forms  have  evolved.  The  theory  bas  also  been  advanced  that  certain  laws 
were  set  into  operation  among  Inorganic  elements  that  resulted  In  the  formation  of 
organic  atnicturea  endowed  with  certain  vital  forces  called  life.  Another  theory, 
Siwiningly  Improbable  at'  flrst  thought,  but  looked  upon  with  favor  by  sucii  men  as 
llplmhollz  and  Sir  William  Thompson,  maintained  that  H^  must  elUier  have  been 
created  upon  this  earth  or  have  existed  from  the  1>eglcning  of  time;  and  since  no 
experimental  proof  of  the  origin  of  life  upon  the  earth  could  be  established,  the  tiellef 
followed  that  life  came  from  outside  the  eartb  in  cosmic  dust,  meteors,  etc.  A  later 
theory,  which  arose  after  the  discovery  of  the  microscope,  was  that  of  spontanrous 
generation.  It  was  found  that  a  decoction  of  hay  or  other  organic  material  left 
exposed  to  the  air  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  become  Blled  with  living  or- 
ganisms, and  these  were  explained  as  having  generated  spontaneonsly.  This  theoir 
found  many  followers  because  it  was  easy  to  demonstrate  and  no  ot&er  explanation 
than  that  of  spontaneous  generation  seemed  adequate  to  account  for  the  infinite  num- 
ber of  organisms  that  appeared.  I^ter  Investigations,  however,  proved  that  the  organ- 
isms came  from  spores  floating  in  the  air,  since  a  decoction  of  oi^nlc  matter  excluded 
from  the  air  failed  to  produce  any  living  fonoB. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  life.  It  Is  known  with  certainty  that  all  life 
now  springs  from  life  only;  that  only  living  matter  can  beget  living  matter.  Accept- 
ing the  fact  that  living  organisms  are  here,  and  that  they  are  continually  undergoing 
changes  that  result  in  the  formation  of  new  S.,  we  will  now  consider  with  especiu 
reference  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  some  of  the  causes  that  produce  those  changes. 
The  most  important  cause  of  variation  Is  undoubtedly  hybridization  <aee  Hmmnj,  or 
the  crossing  of  two  eKistineS.,  which  is  performed  by  botb  natural  andaniflclai  means. 
In  flowering  pUnts,  hybridization  takes  place  by  the  transference  of  pollen  grains  from 
the  anthers  of  one  8.  to  the  stigma  of  another  S.,  and  the  enbaequent  rolngUnK  of 
the  contents  of  the  pollen  tube  with  the  oospbere  in  the  embryo-sac.  In  so-called 
lower  forms,  hybridisation  is  performed  simply  by  the  mingling  of  the  contentA  of  a  re- 
productive cell  tn  one  S.  with  the  contents  of  a  reproductive  cell  in  another  S.  Artifi- 
cial cross-fertilization  has  long  been  practiced  in  China  and  Japan,  and  probably  came 
Into  use  first  in  those  countries.  Those  people  have  been  able  by  this  means  to 
produce  roses,  chrysanthemums,  peonies,  and  other  flowers  of  astonishing  size  and 
beauty.  The  practice  of  dusthig  flowers,  as  croBs-fertilizatlon  waa  formerly  called,  has 
now  spread  to  all  countries  where  plants  are  (cultivated,  with  the  result  that  fruits  and 
vegetablea  hare  been  Improved  In  size  and  flavor,  and  flowers  and  foliage  have  been 
rendered  more  satisfactory  for  purposes  of  ornamentation.  It  bas  l>een  estimated  that 
no  less  than  10,000  hybrids,  as  the  new  forma  are  called  have  been  produced  In  the 

f>resent  century  by  artificial  meana.  It  is  probable  that  the  process  of  artificial  cross- 
ertlUzation  arose  from  observations  upon  plants  that  were  undergoing  the  process  by 
natural  means.  Natural  cross-fertilization  consists  in  the  transference  of  pollen  from 
the  flower  in  which  It  is  produced  to  the  pistil  of  the  flower  that  is  to  be  fertilized,  by 
some  natural  means,  such  as  winds,  insects,  etc  In  order  that  cross-fertilization 
should  take  place  by  natural  means  It  is  necessary  that  botb  male  and  female  flowers 
grow  in  the  same  locality,  and  that  the  ovarv  of  one  flower  should  be  ripe,  I.  e.,  ready 
to  be  fertilized,  at  the  same  time  that  the  pollen  grains  of  another  flower  are  rc^y  to 
develop  their  pollen  tubes.  It  la  true  tliat  the  pollen  grains  may  be  carried  long  dis- 
tances, but  the  chances  of  their  being  deposited  upon  stigmas  that  are  in  a  proper  con- 
dition to  receive  them  are  greatly  dlminiahed  by  distance.  Crosa-fertlilzation  whether 
by  natural  or  by  artificial  means  may  be  performed  in  two  ways;  thus  if  we'  have  the 
two  S.,  A.  and  B.,  the  pollen  from  A.  may  fertilize  the  ovary  of  B.,  or  the  pollen  of  B. 
may  fertilize  the  ovary  of  A.  It  should  be  noted  that  A.  and  B.  are  considered  as  differ- 
ent 5.,  inasmuch  as  the  term  cross-fertilization  is  often  applied  to  the  same  process  ' 
when  it  takes  place  between  dlflerent  plants  of  the  same  S.  It  was  the  earlier  idea 
that  the  new  form  resulting  from  cross- fertilization  partook  more  of  the  nature  and 
characteristics  of  the  male  than  of  the  female  parent.  While  this  seems  to  be  true  In 
some  Instances,  It  cannot  be  stated  as  a  general  rule,  indeed  In  some  cases  the  opposite 
result  Is  obtained,  and  often  the  hybrid  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  par- 
ents in  equal  degree,  not  only  In  external  form,  but  In  Internal  structure  as  well. 
For  example,  if  a  scotch  pine  whose  leaf  contains  from  six  to  ten  resin  ducts  be  crossed 
with  a  mountain  pine  which  has  from  three  to  seven  resin  ducts  in  its  leaves,  the  leaves 
of  the  hybrid  will  contain  from  five  to  seven  ducts,  and  the  same  Is  tnie  of  other  S.  and 
other  genera.  In  general,  parental  characterlsti ca  may  be  transferred  to  the  hybrid  by 
three  methods;  viz.  by  fusion,  by  union,  or  by  mlitnre.  Fusion  appears  often  in  lie 
color  of  the  flower,  union  in  the  outline  of  the  leaves,  and  mixture  In  the  appearance  of 
Itairs  or  other  peculiar  cells  of  either  parent.  It  Is  poaaible,  however,  for  the  cbaracter- 
tatica  to  be  transferred  by  one,  by  two,  or  by  all  three  methoda.  Hybrids  were  formerly 
supposed  to  be  useless  plants,  incapable  of  producing  fertile  seeds,  and  therefore  of  sur- 
viving more  than  one  L^eneratlon.    It  is  tnip  that  some  hybrids  are  not  capable  of  produe- 
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log  fertile  Me3»,  but  such  cuee  are  exceptfonal.  Indeed  many  plants  are  liy  nature  bo 
conaUtuted  that  they  miut  produce  by  cnMS-fertlllzation,  in  the  broad  sense,  If  at  all. 
Snch  cases  are  seen  in  plants  whose  reprodnctlTe  organs  are  not  ripe  at  the  same  time,  or 
whose  ovaries  or  anthers  are  sterile.  In  other  instances  the  male  and  the  female  flowers 
are  separate,  and  twrne  either  upon  dlfFerent  parts  of  the  same  plant  or  upon  different 
plants.  While  this  does  not  Insure  cross-fertiliEatlon  of  S.  it  greatly  increases  fta  poui- 
blltty.  A  plant  may  be  fertilized  by  pollen  from  one  of  the  parent  S.  or  by  pollen 
from  another  hybrid  like  Itself.  If  a  hybrid  Is  fertillied  from  generation  to  generation 
by  the  pollen  of  the  original  parent  S.,  It  will  completely  revert  to  the  parent  S.  after  a 
UrgOT  or  smaller  nunibwof  generations.  Even  If  the  hybrid  did  not  revert  to  the  origi- 
nal form.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  difference  between  the  hybrid  and  its  parent  Is  great 
enOQsh  and  constant  enough  to  form  an  independent  S.  It  Is  by  no  means  to  be  aup- 
posed  that  all  the  new  plant  forms  produced  each  year  are  able  to  form  new  S.,  since  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  result,  hybrids  must  be  fertile  among  themselves;  i.e.,  the 

Collen  of  one  hybrid  must  be  able  to  fertilize  lt«  own  ovary  or  that  of  another  similar 
ybrid.  Another  condition  Is  that  several  hybrids  produced  by  the  same  cross  must 
make  their  appearance  at  the  same  time,  and  that  one  of  them,  at  least,  must  produce  a 
female  flower,  and  one  a  male  flower.  Furthermore,  the  natural  conditions  of  habitat 
determine  In  large  measure  whether  or  not  a  hybrid  will  develop  into  a  species.  If  the 
soil  and  climate  are  not  favorable,  the  plant  will  probably  die  ont;  while  on  the  other 
band  if  the  conditions  are  anltable,  the  chances  for  the  hybrid  to  become  a  species  aj 


greatly  Increased.  Even  If  the  hybrid  Is  adapted  to  its  environment.  It  is  posalhle  that 
other  plants  still  t>etter  adapted  to  the  same  conditions  may  crowd  It  out.  Cross-fertili- 
zation may  be  hindered  further  either  hy  unfavorable  winds  or  by  conditions  detrimen- 


3  the  breeding  and  existence  of  Insects  that  are  necessary  to  the  cross-fertilization 
of  certain  plants.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  be  the  nature  of  certain  families  or  certain 
genera,  to  produce  hybrids  with  great  difBculty,  whereas  others  produce  them  with  com- 
parative ease.  Notwithstanding  the  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  origin  of  5. 
through  croes-fertUlzatlon,  numerous  S.  have  been  formed  and  doubtless  are  forming  at 
the  present  time  by  this  means.  It  often  happens  that  In  a  locality  where  a  hybrid  ex- 
ists no  trace  of  either  parent  can  be  found.  This  may  be  due  to  the  superiority  of  the 
hybrid  over  its  parents  In  ability  to  withstand  extremes  of  climate,  In  Its  greater  adapta- 
bility to  the  soil,  in  the  more  attractive  coloring  of  Its  flowers  or  flavor  of  Its  fruits,  or 
tn  the  arrangement  for  the  distribution  of  its  seeds.  While  there  Is  some  ground  for 
believing  that  a  new  S.  can  originate  only  by  means  of  cross-fertilization,  other  cansea 
most  nevertheless.  In  some  measure  account  for  the  origin  of  S,,  since  hybrid tzatlon, 
aa  already  shown,  Implies  the  existence  of  two  S.  that  must  have  originated  from  other 
caoMS  than  cross-fertilization,  Again  In  those  lower  forms  of  plant  life  in  which 
sexual  reproduction  bas  not  been  observed,  and  possibly  does  not  take  place,  It  would 
be  dIfBeult  to  account  for  the  different  S.  upon  the  basis  of  cross-fertlllzatlon. 

It  Is  generally  believed  by  naturalists  that  a  change  in  the  conditions  of  life  will 
prodnee  a  change  in  the  nature  and  appearance  of  vegetation.  This  is  known  as  the 
theory  of  adaptation,  slnee  It  seems  to  be  the  tendency  of  plants  to  adapt  themselves 
to  their  new  conditions.  The  change  is  usnally  very  gradual,  and  extends  over  long 
periods  of  time,  hence  fossil  plants  (see  FoesiL  Botany)  are  but  the  ancestors  of  our 

Ksent  forms  of  vegetation.  This  theory  of  adaptation,  or  struggle  for  existence,  as 
rwln  called  it,  has  led  to  much  discussion.  One  aivument  advanced  against  the 
theoiT  Is  that  all  plants  that  belong  to-  the  same  S,,  and  inhabit  a  given  locality,  there- 
fore living  under  the  same  condltfons,  do  not  exhibit  changes  tending  with  the  same 
degree  of  readiness  toward  the  formation  of  new  S,  If  the  formation  of  new  S.  were 
due  to  environment  alone,  then  all  Individuals  exposed  to  the  same  conditions  of  growth 
should  change  In  the  same  direction  and  to  the  same  extent.  It  Is  believed,  however, 
that  every  change  In  external  form  Inherited  by  a  plant  must  be  preceded  by  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  plant  and  In  the  relation  between  pro- 
toplasm and  nucleus;  and  as  this  constitution  and  relation  may  be  Inherited  !n  different 
degrees  and  !n  different  forms  by  the  several  offsprings  from  the  parent  plants,  they  ore 
thos  rendered  more  or  less  susceptible  to  changes  in  environment.  It  has  been  shown 
that  the  changes  produced  In  the  form  of  the  plant  by  altered  environment  ore  not 
transmitted  to  the  offsprinft;  hence  the  Influence  of  soil  and  climate  do  not  produce 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  protoplasm  or  in  the  relation  between  protoplasm  and 
nucleus.  This  being  true,  and  it  is  now  generally  accepted  by  naturalists,  envitou- 
ment  cannot  be  considered  a  direct  factor  In  the  production  of  S.  It  Is  true,  however, 
that  environment  plays  an  Important  part  In  the  struggle  for  existence  among  plant 
forms,  and  that  it  has  considerable  influence  upon  the  origin  of  varieties  and  upon 
distribution  of  plants,  thus  Indirectly  exerting  a  strong  inflnence  upon  the  formation 
and  propagation  of  S.     Darwin  places  much  stress  npon  natural  selection,  !.  e.,  the 

fireservatlou  of  favorable  variations  and  the  rejection  of  unfavorable  variations,  as  an 
tnportant  factor  In  the  production  of  new  S.,  but  while  this  principle  may  be  applied 
to  certain  forma  of  animal  life.  It  can  he  applied  to  plants  only  so  far  as  natural  selec- 
tion is  controlled  by  circumstances  and  not  by  volition.  He  assumes  also  that  new 
variations  are  constantly  taking  place,  but  that  most  of  these  new  forms  soon  become 
extinct,  while  those  that  ore  perpetuated  because  of  some  advantage  give  rise  to  other 
forms  that  In  turn. produce  still  others,  until  all  traces  of  the  common  origin  are  lost. 
It  Is  not  his  theory,  however,  as  commonly  supposed,  that  all  forms  of  orsantc  life, 
or  even  all   plants,  are  descended   from  a  single  organism  or  from  a  singTe  pair  of 
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ir  the  exiaCence  of  Blmpler  forms,  however,  by  uylog  "  natural  oelection  Inclndes  no 
necetwry  and  universal  law  of  adiaucement  Bnd  dev^opment;  It  only  takes  advantage 
of  such  variations  as  arise  and  ore  beneBcial  to  each  crealore  under  Its  complex  rela- 
tions of  life."  Thus  the  loweat  forms  mi([ht  b«  left  bj  natural  selection  imlmpniTed 
or  but  little,  improved. 

Another  theory  held  in  favor  by  some  naturalists  in  regard  to  the  origin  and 
development  of  S.  is  tliat  known  as  progreaiivt  traKa/ormaiion  of  inhtrntt  force*.  Accord- 
ing to  this  theory  the  Impulse  to  change  lies  in  the  Inherent  tendency  of  all  organisms 
to  perfect  themselves.  It  does  not  admit  of  complete  sclentlQc  demonstrstloii,  but 
assumes  that  matter  has  been  created  with  the  Inherent  abUity  to  change  its  constttu- 
tlon,  and  that  those  chaages  must  tend  toward  a  higher  and  more  pwfect  development. 
Here  again  tbe  question  of  Llie  creation  of  matter  comes  in.  This  theory  asBumes  that 
organic  matter  was  created  from  iooivanlc  elements  or  compounds,  by  the  opentlon 
«f  established  laws,  and  received  considerable  attention  when  It  was  discovered  that 
organic  compounds  like  susai-,  urea,  etc.,  are  composed  of  inorganic  substances  such 
as  ammonia,  water,  and  caroonlc  acid  gas.  It  seemed  possible  that  these  subetances 
might  be  made  to  combine  in  the  same  manner  as  found  in  living  cells,  and  finally  l» 
take  on  the  vital  force  called  life.  All  eiforts  In  this  direction,  however,  have  proved 
of  no  avail.  It  is  not  to  be  assumed,  on  this  ground,  that  it  Is  impossible,  for  it  may 
be  argued  that  proper  conditions  and  right  methods  have  not  yet  been  employed.  In 
regMd  to  the  Inherent  tendency  of  matter  to  change.  It  is  true  that  the  relation  between 

Sirotoplasm  and  nucleus  may  be  so  disturbed  that  the  protoplasm  is  not  capable  of  per- 
ormlng  its  ordinary  functions,  but  It  is  Impossible  to  think  of  such  a  disturbance 
Originating  within  the  cell  without  the  aid  of  external  influences.  Whatever  theories 
may  be  advanced  In  regard  to  the  origin  and  propagation  of  S.,  it  Is  the  opinion  of 
naturalists  generally  that  "  natural  selection,"  and  the  "  survival  of  the  fittest  "  in  the 
"  struggle  for  existence  "  are  the  principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  i««l  trans- 
formations in  the  establishment  of  S. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  ol  the  origin  of  S.  It  will  be  ee«n  that  the  nuinber 
of  S.  of  living  organlams  upon  tba  earth  must  continually  ehai^.  It  Is  estinisted  that 
there  are  now  known  about  200,000  8.  of  plants,  the  numbw  varying  partly  from 
natural  and  partly  from  artittcial  causes.  Under  natural  causes  may  be  mentioned, 
first,  the  actual  production  of  new  8.  according  to  the  fore^isg  principles,  and  second, 
a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  S.,  for  It  iseyldeDt  from  observations 
already  made  that  many  so-called  S.  are  only  different  stages  In  the  life  history  of 
a  given  S.  Under  artificial  cansee  which  tend  to  change  the  number  of  known  S.  It 
the  difference  of  opinion  amoog  naturalists  in  regard  to  what  conetilutee  a  species. 
Very  often  a  set  of  plants  classeid  as  one  species  by  one  botanist  may  be  separated  Inta 
several  S.  by  another  botanist,  while  on  tbe  other  hand  what  has  formerly  been  known 
as  several  S.  by  some  botanists  may  by  others  be  classed  as  one  species.  Of  course  this 
does  not  change  the  actual  number  of  S.,  but  is  only  an  artificial  rearrangement  of 
S.  already  known.  It  is  true  that  in  more  careful  study  of  a  species  new  characteristics 
may  sometimes  be  discovered  that  separate  the  sfiecies  naturally  into  two  or  more  ti. 
The  same  S.  may  vary  to  considerable  extent  In  size,  depending  upon  external  condi- 
tions, while  different  S.  seem  to  have  had  marked  out  for  them  a  limit  tieyoud  which 
tbey  cannot  pass.  This  limit  is  so  well  defined  in  the  minds  of  otoerving  persons  that 
any  considerable  deviation  from  It  causes  surprise,  and  solicits  investigation.  The 
variation  in  size  of  different  plants  of  the  same  S.  is  largely  dependent  on  the  supply 
of  food,  temperature,  light,  etc.,  although  the  subdivisions  of  B,  known  as  varieties  are 
often  variable  In  slie  even  under  the  same  conditions.  S.  may  be  temporarily  re- 
duced in  size  by  growing  la  poor,  dry  soil;  however,  U  the  seeds  produced  from  such 
plants  are  placed  m  rich,  moist  soil,  the  new  plants  will  be  in  no  way  influenced  by  the 
stunted  parents.     On  the  other  hand,  if  seeds  produced  by  plants  grown  In  rich  soil  ore 

E laced  in  poor  soil,  they  will  produce  stunted  plants.  Hence  the  normal  size  of  a  plant 
I  Inherited  and  thus  passes  irota  generation  to  generation,  while  a  temporary  variation 
may  be  produced  by  external  conditions.  The  len^  of  life  of  S.  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  uf  view,  first  in  regard  to  the  lifetime  of  Individuals  ttiat  make  up  a 
species,  and  second,  in  regard  to  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  first  appearance  of 


cells  may  produce  several  tjenerations  within  a  single  hour  by  means  of  cell  division.  In 
most  plant  S.,  possibly  in  all,  the  individuals  pass  through  several  stages  of  existence 
during  a  lifetime.  The  lifetime  of  S.  from  the  second  point  of  view  Is  evidently  depen- 
dent upon  various  conditions.  For  example,  any  cause  that  perceptibly  cbangee  the 
climate  of  a  country  or  a  region  must  tend  to  destroy  the  S.  either  by  causing  tbem  to 
die  out,  or  by  producing  a  gradual  transformation  into  some  other  S.  which  arc  better 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions.  Thus  the  conditions  tliat  determine  the  extinction  of 
one  species  often  mark  the  origin  of  other  S.  Again  if  S.  are  introduced  into  any 
locality  where  the  conditions  are  such  that  the  introduced  S.  flourish  better  than  the 
native  S.,  the  latter  will  sooner  or  later  die  out,  whereas,  if  left  to  themaelvea,  tbey 
miglit  have  continued  to  exist  for  years  or  for  centuries. 

The  following  works  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by  those  desiring  to  inveati^M 
further  the  interesting  problems  in  connecliou  with  S,:  Darwin's  Origin  of  Sfecia; 
Huxley's  Amm'can  Addrasta  :  Lyell's  PrinapUa  ofUeotogy  ;  Haeckel's  iVofurai  Siierg  ^ 
Crtnliva;  and  Kerner  and  Oliver's  A'.'("ro( //iiiory  q/'PdmJ*,  Vol.  II.  Part  2. 
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a  SBAVITT  of  any   body  1b  the  proportdon  wliich  the  weight  of  a.   certain 

balk  of  tluit  twdjr  bean  to  the  iame  bulk  of  another  body,  which  is  taken  aa  a  standard 
Ute  Btandard  for  BubBlances,80lid  and  lic|uid  is  disUlied  water  at  the  temperatu 
FEthr.,  b&Tometer  80  Inches  :  and  the  weif^ht  of  a  cubic  Inch  of  tbtfl  standard  is  ^ 
the  Pari  lunentary  Reports  for  1635  as  2A3.456  troy  grains,  hence  a  cubic  foot  of  it 
W7.129  avoirdupois  ounces, or  62.32aToirdupoispouiidfl.  It  is  convenient  te  rei 
that  a  cubic  foot  of  water  weighs  about  1000  ounces  avoirdupois,  hi 
ing  from  employing  this  estimule  does  not  amount  to  much  more  than  i+nth  of  the 
whol&  For  aenform  bodies,  the  slandard  is  atmoBptieric  air,  a  cubic  inch  of^vlucli,  at  a 
temperature  ot  32°  Fahr.  weighs  ■  33688,  and  at  60°  Fabr. ,  ■  80986  gialns  troy.  Tlie  epecific 
gravity  of  solid  bodies  is  best  measured  by  the  hydrostatic  balancft— a  figure  of  which  H 
given  under  Archimedes,  Principle  of  (q,v.)— whicb  gives  the  weight  of  a  volume  ot 
water  equal  in  builc  to  the  solid,  by  which  it  is  only  necessary  to  divide  the  weight  of 
the  solid  in  air  to  obtain  the  specific  gravity;  tliat  of  liquids  may  be  obtained  bj;  tbe  are- 
ometer (q.v.),  or  by  coqyj^ring  the  weight  lost  by  a  solid  body  In  tlie  liquid  and  in  water, 
and  dividing  the  former  by  3»b  latter— or  by  means  of  the  tpedfie-gravUy  boWn,  which 
holds  exactly  1000  grains  of  distilled  water  in  its  standard  condition.  The  bottle  is 
emptied  of  water,  fllled  with  the  liquid,  and  tlien  weiglied ;  the  result  gives  the  wdght 
of  a  volume  of  the  fluid  equal  in  bulk  to  1000  gnUns  of  the  standard,  and  beace  this 
weight  divided  by  1000  gives  the  specific  gravity.  The  specific  gravity  of  an  aeriform 
fluid  is  detenniaed  by  weighing  a  glass  globe  filled  first  with  the  fluid  and  then  with 
atmoapheric  air.  Ahaexea  la  a  taUe  ot  the  speciflc  gravity  of  a  few  of  the  more  com- 
mon subslaucee. 


p.  Or. 


Bp.  Gr. 


Butter.. 


Human  body  ai 


^rdrtodlCM 
t^oriue.... 
Sulphur 


SFECIFIO  LEOACT.    See  Lboact. 


Nltrocen 

PniBSk:  acid . . . 


BFECIFIC  PEBFOBX&KCE,  in  English  law,  is  the  compulsory  eieeution  or  carrying 
out  of  a  contract  in  its  details,  the  court  of  chancery  generally  having  alone  jurisdiction 
to  enforce  spedSc  performance.  In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  phrase  is  implement. 
As  a  general  rule  the  courts  do  not  attempt  to  enforce  specific  performance,  but  as  a 
substitute  give  the  party  Injured  by  the  breach  of  contract  satisfaction  in  the  shape  of 
damages. 


Spootrum. 
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by  some  to  Alexander  dl  Bplna,  a  Florentine  monk,  and  hy  otben  to  Bomt  Bmod.  AI 
flret  the;  were  exceedingly  clumsf ,  both  in  the  lenses  tbeoiselves  and  also  In  their  fnmea; 
and  but  little  improTement  took  place  in  tbem  untU  tlie  bi.'giDDing  of  lliis  centurv,  when 
light  metal  frames  were  introduced,  instead  of  the  cumbrous  lioru  or  urtoise-Bliell  mount- 
ings, which  are  still  occasiouallj  seen,  and  have  obtained  tbc  name  of  goggles.  So  Bkitlfol 
are  tlie  workmen  of  Wolverliamptoa,  where  tlier  are  chiefly  made,  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel  frames,  that  some  of  exquisite  workmanship  are  now  turned  out,  which,  with  tlieir 
lenses  complete,  are  under  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  in  weiglit.  They  have  consequent] j 
displaced  gold,  silver,  and  all  other  materials,  when  comfort  and  diectireness  are  pre 
feired  to  useless  show  combined  with  inconvenience.  The  lenses  themsetvea  are  nearly 
always  made  of  the  best  optical  glasa,  and  by  the  best  makers  are  ground  with  extreme 
Oflie.  Many  profess  lo  be  made  of  "pebbles,"  or  rock-crystal;  but  lenses  really  made  of 
that  material  are  exceedingly  rare,  and  have  no  real  advantage  over  good  glass. 


name.   The  species  ore  numerous,  and  oli  nat 

BFECTSOFBDHX  and  FHOTOPftOH'A  or  .BABIOPHOHS,  The  action  of  ttiese  Instru- 
ments depends  upon  the  phenomena  of  radiant  energy  which  within  a  few  years  have 
been  observed  by  different  phyridsts,  but  whose  practlcBl  results,  ff  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  the  term  may  be  nsed,  hare  been  principally  accomplished  by  Prof.  Atei- 
ander  Oraham  BeU,  the  mventor  of  the  speaking  telephone  in  common  use,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Sumner  Talnter.  The  invention  of  thephotopbone  arose  from  the  employ- 
ment by  Willougbby  Smith  of  selenium  as  a  resistance  medium  in  testing  submarine 
Mblcs.  It  was  found  that  the  resistance  of  selenium  to  the  galvanic  current  varied  con- 
riderabiy,  and  the  discovery  was  made  that  this  was  caused  by  the  action  of  light,  which 
lesseued  the  resistance.  When  selenium  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  tbe  solar  spcctmm, 
the  maximum  effect  is  produced,  according  lo  Sale,  just  outside  of  the  red  end  of  the 
spectpim,  in  a  point  nearly  coincident  with  the  maximum  of  tlie  heat  nm  (see  Radiatwn 
in  article  Hoat),  but  according  to  Adams  It  Is  produced  In  the  greenldi-yellow  or  moat 
luminous  part  of  the  spectrum,  and  he  moreover  found  that  selenium  was  sensitive  lo 
the  cold  light  of  the  moon.  E.  W.  Siemens  discovered  that  beat  and  light  produced 
opposite  eff^ts  upon  some  extremely  sensitive  varieties  of  belentum.  In  some  of  his 
experiments  the  resistance  on  exposure  to  light  was  only  one-fifteenth  of  what  it  was  in 
the  dark.  It  occurred  lo  Prof.  BeU  to  substitule  the  teleplione  for  the  galvanometer 
hitherto  used  in  these  experiments  on  account  of  its  great  sensitiveness  to  electrical  influx 
cuces;  but  in  doing  so  it  was  necessary  to  vary  Ihe  action  of  light  so  that  the  inter- 
missions  from  light  lo  darkness  should  be  sudden,  in  order  to  prt^uce  a  succesrion  of 
cliaugcs  in  the  conductivity  of  the  selenium  corresponding  in  frequency  to  the  mosicil 
vibrations  within  the  limits  of  hearing;  and  upon  further  consideration  it  appeared  to 
him  that  all  the  audible  effects  obtained  from  varieties  of  electridty  could  also  be  pro- 
duced by  variations  of  light  acting  on  selenium.  In  an  article  in  Science  of  Sept.  11, 
1880,  he  says:  "Isaw  thai  the  effect  could  be  produced  at  the  extreme  distance  at  which 
selenium  would  respond  to  the  action  of  a  luminous  body,  but  that  this  distance  couid 
be  iadefluitely  increasedby  tbe  use  of  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  so  that  we  could  telephone 
from  one  place  to  another  without  the  necessity  of  a  conducting  wire  betwet     "'     " 


It  was  evidently  necessary,  in  order  to  reduce  this  idea  to  practice, 
to  devise  an  apparatus  to  be  operated  on  by  the  voice  of  the  speaker,  by  which  variatioDS 
could  be  produced  in  a  parallel  beam  of  light,  corresponding  to  the  variations  in  dw  sir 
produced  by  the  voice."  But  a  diSlculty  was  found  in  the  fact  that  the  resistauceof 
selenium  was  too  great  to  respond  sufficiently  to  the  action  of  light;  tliis,  however,  was 
overcome  by  reducing  this  res  is  lance— from  some  half  million  ohm*  to  800  in  the  dart, 
and  to  155  In  the  light.  The  fundamental  features  of  the  selenium  pbolophone  are  beet 
given  in  Prof.  Bell's  own  words  :  ' '  We  have  devised  about  flf I y  forms  of  apparatus  fw 
varying  a  beam  of  tight  in  the  manner  required.  The  best  and  simplest  form  consist! 
of  a  plain  mirrorof  flexible  material — such  as  silvered  mica  or  microscopic  glass.  Against 
the  back  of  this  mirror  the  speaker's  voice  is  directed.  The  light  reflected  from  this 
mirror  is  thus  thrown  into  vibration  corresponding  to  those  of  the  diaphragm  itself.  In 
arranging  tbe  apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  reproducing  sound  at  a  distance  any  power- 
ful source  of  li"ht  may  be  used,  but  we  have  experimented  chiefly  with  sunlight.  For 
this  purpose  a  large  beam  is  concentrated  by  means  of  a  lens  upon  the  diaphragm  mirror, 
and  after  reflection  is  again  rendered  paraUel  by  means  of  another  lens.  The  beam  is 
received  at  a  distant  station  upon  a  parabolic  relieclor.  In  the  focus  of  which  Is  placed  a 
sensitive  selenium  cell,  connected  in  a  local  circuit  with  a  battery  and  telephone."  The 
loudest  effects  obtained  from  light  were  produced  fcnr  rapidly  interrupting  the  beam  by 
a  perforated  rotating  disk,  revolving  over  the  face  of  another  perforated  disk,  with  holes 
corresponding.     Audible  musical  tones  were  produced  from  the  light  of  a  candle. 

The  experiments  connected  with  the  construction  of  this  apparatus  led  toothers  with 
nlher  substances  than  selenium,  and  also  wilboul  the  use  of  telephone  or  ballery.  A 
thin  sheelot  hard  rubber  was  held  close  to  the  ear  while  abeam  of  intermitlent  light  WM 
thrown  upon  it  by  a  len^  tbe  result  being  the  production  of  a  musical  note,  and  thb 


effect  was  intenslfled  by  imtnglDg  the  hard  rubber  aa  a  diaphTagmandlisteDluK  tlirough 

a  li earing- tube.  The  rem^u-kable  tbouKh  naCural  coucluaion  nas  reached  "  tnat  aoumit 
can  be  produced  by  the  action  of  a  variable  light  fivm  tabiCaneei  of  all  Hndt  when,  in  tht 
farm  of  thin  diaphragma."  Subeequently  Frof.  Bell  Birived  at  the  coQClusiou  that  tono- 
rou*nt»*  uvder  the  infiumee  of  inla-milleTUlighC  it  a  properly  of  all  matter.  Various  eiperi- 
mentB  were  made  with  different  flbroua  and  porou a  materials,  t>uch  as  cotton-wool,  worsted, 
silks,  sponge,  lamp-black,  etc.  These  articlea  were  inclosed  in  a  conical  cavity.  — -* 
laioed  ma  piece  of  brass,  and  -----j  ■---■'---  ■ ^  -.-—  -.. ,  _..._..  __!_._ 


a  piece  of  brass,  and  closed  hy  a  flat  plate  of  Klass  through  which  aD  ii 

tent  beam  of  light  was  thrown  uyontbem,  A  hearing-tube  communicated  with  the  cavity. 
Mr.  Tainler  found  that  the  darkest  shades  produwd  the  beet  effects.  Black  worslt-d 
especially  gave  an  extremely  loud  sound.  Cotton-wool  darkened  with  lamp-black  gave 
so  loud  a  sound  as  to  suggest  the  use  of  lamp-biack  alone.  Ot  this  substance  a  tea 
spoonful,  placed  in  a  test-tube  and  exposed  to  an  intermittent  beam  of  sunlight  produced 
tne  loudest  sound  of  all,  and  a  piece  of  smoked  glass,  with  the  smoked  surface  receivinB 
the  intermittent  beam,  gave  a  fine  effect.  Upon  smoking  the  interior  of  the  conical 
cavity  of  the  receiver  above-mentioned,  and  then  exposing  it  to  tlie  intermittent  beam, 
"  the  effect  was  perfectly  startling.  The  sound  was  so  loud  as  to  be  actually  painful  to 
ttie  ear  placed  closely  a^inst  the  end  of  the  hearing-lube,"  The  various  eiperimenta 
above  alluded  to  will  probably  be  of  great  importance  in  telephony  as  indicating  that 
liimp-black  may  be  substituted  for  selenium  In  an  electrical  receiver.  M.  Mercadier 
passed  an  intermittent  beam  from  an  electric  lamp  through  a  prism  and  found  a  differ- 
ence in  the  audible  effects  in  different  parts  of  the  spectrum  These  experiments  were 
repeated  by  Prof.  Bell,  with  somewhat  different  results.  Under  conditions  not  neces- 
sary to  describe  here,  "sounds  were  obtained  in  every  part  of  the  visible  spectrum 
excepting  tbe  eitreme  half  of  the  violet,  as  well  as  in  the  ultra-red.  A  continuous 
I — ™==  .„  .!.„  1 — j„„^  gf  y,g  sound  was  observed  upon  moving  the  receiver  gradually 
e  ultra-red.     The  point  of  maximum  sound  lay  very  for  out  in  the 

_        __, \g  exactly  with  the  proportion  of  heat  in  different  parts  of  the 

spectrum,  and  showing  that  these  effects  are  produced  by  the  heat  which  accompanies 
light.  Beyond  this  point  the  sound  began  to  decrease,  and  then  stopped  so  suddenly  that 
a  very  sliKUt  motion  of  the  receiver  made  all  the  difference  between  almost  maximum 
sound  and  complete  silence."  Removing  the  smoked  wire  gauze  from  the  receiver  and 
substituting  red  worsted  different  results  were  obtained,  the  maximum  effect  being  pro- 


duced in  the  green  at  that  part  where  the  red  worsted  appeared  to  be  black.  On  either 
aide  of  this  point  the  sound  graduallv  died  away.  On  substituting  green  silk  for  the  red 
worsted  the  maximum  effects  were  found  in  tbe  red.    A  test  tube  containing  tlie  vapor 


of  sulphuric  ether  was  then  substituted  for  the  receiver,  but  no  effects  were  observed  till 
a  certain  point  far  out  in  the  ultra-red  was  reached,  when  a  musical  tone  was  suddenly 
produced,  which  disappeared  ss  suddenly  fariher  on.  With  the  vapor  of  Iodine  the 
maximum  effect  was  in  the  green.  These,  and  experiments  with  other  substances,  led 
lo  tlie  conclusion  tliat  "  the  nature  of  the  rays  that  produce  sonorous  effects  in  different 
substances  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  substances  that  are  exposed  to  the  beam,  and 
that  the  souoos  are  In  every  case  due  to  those  rays  of  the  spectrum  that  are  absorbed  by 
the  body."  These  phenomena  led  Prof.  Bell  to  the  construction  of  a  new  Instrument  for 
uw  In  spectrum  analvsis.  "  The  eye-piece  of  a  spectroscope  Is  removed  and  sensitive 
substances  are  placed  in  the  focal  point  of  tbe  instrument  behind  an  opaque  diaphragm 
containing  a  slit.  These  substances  are  put  in  communication  with  the  ear  by  means  of 
a  hearing-tube,  and  thus  the  Instrument  Is  converted  into  a  veritable  '  speclrophone.' 
Suppose  we  smoke  the  interior  of  our  spectrophonic  receiver  and  All  the  cavity  wltb 
peroxide  of  nitrogen  gas.     We  have  then  a  comoinatlon  that  kIvcs  us  good  sounds  in  all 

Cirts  of  the  spectrum,  visible  and  Invisible,  except  the  ultra.vTolet.  Now  pass  a  rapidly 
terrupted  beam  of  light  through  some  substance  whose  absorption  spectrum  Is  to  be 
investigated,  and  bands  of  sound  and  silence  are  observed  upon  exploring  the  spectrum, 
the  aUeoX  positions  corresponding  to  the  absorption  bands.  Of  course  tbe  car  cannot  for 
ODO  moment  compete  with  the  eye  in  the  examination  of  the  visible  part  of  tbe  spectrum  ; 
but  in  tbe  Invisible  part  beyond  the  red,  where  the  eye  is  useless,  tbe  car  is  invaluable. 
In  working  In  this  region  of  the  spectrum,  lamp-black  alone  may  be  used  in  the  spectro- 
phonic  receiver.  Indeed,  the  sounds  prodnced  by  (his  substance  in  the  ultra-red  are  so 
well  marked  as  to  constitute  our  instrument  a  most  reliable  and  convenient  substitute  for 

»  the  fact  that 
it  will  have  a 
n  spectra  In  the 

BFXOTB0800PE,  the  instrument  by  the  aid  of  which  spectral  phenomena  (see  Bfbc  , 
TRim)  may  be  most  conveniently  studied.  It  consists  eSEentiaily  of,  first,  a  narrow 
slit,  from  which  parallel  rays  of  tight  proceed  ;  secondly,  a  prism  or  train  of  prisms,  to 
aeparate  the  differently  TefranKible  rays ;  and  thirdly,  a  telescope,  to  view  a  magnified 
image  of  the  spectrum  producea.    See  Sun. 

SFEO'TSm  (Or.)  Is  a  term  applied  in  optics  to  the  colored  image  ot  tbe  sun  or  other 
luminous  body,  produced  by  refraclion  ihrough  a  prism  (q,v.),  by  diffraction  (q.v.) 
through  n  fine  grating,  etc  In  what  follows  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  spectrum 
pnninci-d  by  a  prism,  as  that  which  is  commonly  used.    Besides,  so  far  as  we  bave  at 


;,Ct>(.)t^[c 


preaeat  occadon  to  ezunine  It,  it  pretents  very  nedrlj  the  miuq  sppearauce  aa  Bpectra 
produced  b;  other  processes. 

Tbe  eoUr  Bpectrum  vaa  fint  CKrefully  exammed  by  NewtOD,  wbo  deduced  from  hia 
obBervBliaoB  the  composite  nature  of  wbite  light,  and  the  different  refnmgibdides  of  iu 
various  colored  constitutents.  A  ray  of  BUtdigbC  enters  a  darkeued  room  through  asmaU 
bole,  in  a  Hbutter.  It  proceeds  in  a  straight  line  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  forma  as  a 
circular  while  spot,  an  image  of  the  sun.  If  the  edge  of  a  glass  prism  be  interposed  in 
nho  path  of  this  ray,  the  white  spot  disappeu^,  and  the  spectrum  is  produced.  In  this 
form  of  experiment,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  rectangie  with  semicircular  ends. 

The  brradth  of  the  spectrum  is  equal  to  tbe  diameter  of  tbe  spot;  and  It  is  brilUauily 
colorcd,  the  one  end  being  red.  and  the  other  end  violet.  Between  these  we  have  grada- 
lioQS  of  color,  and  the  whole  appeared  to  Newton  to  be  divisible  into  seven  differently- 
colored  spaces,  which  be  called  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  vioIeL  This 
was  in  accordance  with  tbe  speculalions  of  old  days,  when  analogies  were  constantly 
looked  for,  and  seems  to  have  oeeo  sug^ted  to  Newton  by  tbe  common  mualcal  scale. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  settle  precisely  the  exact  boundary  between  any  two  of 
these  fancied  species  of  color;  and,  besides,  such  a  description  of  the  spectrum  {though 
complete  enough  for  mere  popular  language)  is  totally  inadequate  to  express  our  preseut 
knowledge  of  me  subject.  In  order  to  study  tbe  spectrum  a  btlle  mote  closely,  suopose 
we  have  pieces  of  colored  glass  which  allow  only  one  defloite  color  to  pass.  With  a  red 
glass  placed  at  the  hole  in  the  shutler.  the  prism  being  removed,  the  effect  woidd  be  to 
render  the  spot  red,  without  changing  its  position.  Introduce  the  priam,  and  the  effect 
is  to  clmugo  tbe  position  of  the  spot  without  altering  its  size  or  color. 

Similarly,  with  a  violet  glass  we  have  a  vi^et  spot,  and  so  on;  the  change  of 
position,  due  to  refraction,  beio^  least  for  red  and  greatest  for  violcL  It  tbua  appears 
Ihat  the  spectrum  formed  in  tlus  way,  is  made  up  of  a  series  of  circular  spots,  of  the 
various  colors  of  which  white  light  consists  all  of  Uie  same  sise,  and  having  Ibetr  centers 
ranged  along  a  liue,  so  that  each  overlaps  those  next  it.  The  only  parts  of  the  spectrum 
which  are  pure,  i.e.,  where  no  two  or  more  colors  are  mixed,  are  the  ends;  bo  that,  liy 


Bunlight  contains  rays  of  every  refrangibility  from  red  to  violet?  The  obvious  method 
Is  to  make  the  spot  not  circular,  but  long  and  very  narrow,  a  proceas  meutiooed  by 
Newton  himself.  To  make  this  spot  thus  narrow,  a  method  commonly  employed,  is  to 
set  tbe  priam  about  half-way  between  the  shutter  and  the  screen  and  to  place  before  ila 
leus,  such  that,  if  the  prism  were  removed,  there  would  be  an  image  of  the  hole  in 
the  shutter  nearly  equal  to  it  in  size.  The  hole  must,  therefore,  be  a  narrow  alii,  paral- 
lel to  the  edge  of  the  prism.  When  this  uraug^ment  is  adjusted  we  have  a  pure  spec- 
trum, and  we  And  it  lo  be  (at  flrsC  sight)  eontinuoia.  Thus,  it  appears  that  sunlight  con- 
tain.s  rays  of  every  refrangibility,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  and  that  Newton's 
sevenfold  division  of  it,  though  sometimes  convenient  for  popular  reference,  has  no 
scientidc  basis.  Resides,  what  we  can  see  b  not  tbe  whole  spectrum  but  a  mere  fraction 
of  it;  for  beyond  the  red  end,  there  are  invisible  rays  recognized  at  once  by  tlieir  beal- 
inj^  powers;  and  beyood  tbe  violet,  there  are  Invisible  rays  more  powerful  than  the 
visible  in  producing  chemical  changes,  as  on  a  plu^gr^hlc  plate,  and  which  can  bs 
chanfred  into  visible  rays  by  fluorescent  substances.  Bee  raoePHORHSOEKCE.  Tba 
breadth  of  tlie  visible  spectrum  evidently  depends  on  thelsn^  of  the  sUt,  its  length  oft 
the  difference  of  refrangibility  of  red  and  violet. 

If  we  cut  a  narrow  slit  in  the  screen  on  which  the  spectrum  falls,  in  «  dlreclion  pet^ 
pendicular  to  its  length,  the  light  which  passes  tbrough  has  a  dellnite  refrangibilitv.  and 
can  no  longer  be  drawn  out  by  a  priam  into  a  spectrum.  This  experiment  also  Is  due  to 
Newton. 

If  the  slit  in  the  shutter  be  very  narrow,  and  the  prism  be  adjusted  to  the  moat  favor- 
able position  (so  that  the  Incident  and  r«fracted  rays  make  equal  angles  with  tbe  sur- 
faces on  which  they  impinge,  and  from  which  they  escape,  reepectTvely),  we  see  that 
after  all  the  solar  spectrum  is  nof  continuous.  It  is  found  to  be  crossed  at  intervals  by 
dark  hands,  showing  the  absence  of  rays  of  certun  definite  refrangibilities.  The  jihe- 
nomeoon  is  found  to  be  the  same  whatever  be  the  substance  of  tbe  prism;  so  that  thesu 
rays  arc  really  wanting  in  sunlight. 

This  important  discovery  was  made  by  Wollaslon,  but  tbe  bands  were  first  carefully 
obwrved  and  measured  by  P^iinbofer.  from  whom  they  are  commonly  called  ^Vumi- 
luifer'i  liiuit.  We  owe  lo  Fraimhofer  the  invaluable  su^^iion  of  employln^«  telescope 
to  examine  the  ejiectrum.  The  rcfraclwl  rays  are  received  directly  on  the  pbjecl-glaw  of 
the  telescope,  which  forms  an  image  of  the  spectrum  to  be  examined  witbUbe  aid  of  llie 
eye-piece,  the  screen  being  dispensed  with.  Wollaston  bad  seen  only  Ave  bnes;  Fraun- 
hofer  at  once  discovered  four  hundred;  Brewster,  with  more  perfect  apparaiUB»«ounled 
two  thousand ;  and  now,  with  a  train  of  priams,  and  powerful  telescopes,  Iheir  number 
Bcema  beyond  compulation.  They  show  every  variety  of  breadth  and  disUoclncsa,  and 
arc  grouped  in  the  moat  irregular  manner.  For  rcfereuce.S'rftunhofer  selected  some  uf 
the  more  prominent,  to  which  he  attached  the  earlier  lettera'of  the  alpha))et.  By  their 
help  he  was  enabled  to  measure  refractory  indices  (see  KEFBACnoN)  with  a  precisiou 
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_..  e  of  them,  and  others  Dot  apparently  belonging  to  sunlight,  wei«  found 

by  Fraunhoter  In  the  epectra  of  various  flxad  atars — while  the  light  of  the  moon   and 
planets  seemed  to  give  spectra  similar  to  thai  of  sunlight. 

The  flrat  to  throw  any  light  on  this  subject  was  Brewster.  He  showed  that  when 
light  passed  through  nitrous  acid  gas  its  spectrum  was  interrupted  by  countless  lines; 
and  that  they  increased  in  number  and  breadth  by  the  application  of  heat  to  the  gas,  SO 
that  at  a  hizh  temperature  a  thin  layer  oF  this  gas  is  opaqim  lo  direct  lunligM.  Hence  it 
was  natural  to  conclude  that  the  dark  bands  in  the  solar  spectrum  are  caused  by  absorp- 
lion  in  some  medium  lying  between  us  aud  the  sun.  It  is  to  be  observed,  liowuvt-r,  that 
this  is  on  the  supposition  that  light  as  it  comes  immediutely  from  the  sun  would  glre, 
like  that  of  the  lime  ball,  a  continuous  spectrum.  But  Brewster  went  further.  He 
showed  that  inne  of  I'Yaunhofer's  lines  depend  on  the  altitude  of  the  sun,  that  is,  on  tlie 
greater  or  less  space  of  air,  for,  and  vapor  through  which  his  rays  must  pass  before 
reaching  the  earth.     Some  of  them,  then,  are  eauied  by  ab»arj>Hon  m  tAe  tarCh't  ahaot- 

^ut  we  must  now  look  to  another  class  of  phenomena.  A  spirit  lamp  Game  gives  a 
very  feeble  spectrum;  and,  if  a  little  common  salt  be  put  on  the  wick,  although  the 
flame  becomes  inslautly  vcr^  much  brighter,  no  alteration  is  produced  on  the  spectrum, 
save  the  appearance  of  a  bnghl  yellow  unc,  crossing  it  at  the  place  where  the  dark  line 
called  by  Fraunhofer  D  appears  in  sunlight.  On  examining  this  line  carefully  Fraun- 
hofcr  found  Ihal  it,  like  i3,  is  double— and  he  verified  that  these  two  rays  were  exactly 
(so  far  as  refraclive  index  goes)  two  of  those  wanting  in  suniigiit,  and  In  the  light  of 
some  of  the  stars. 

About  the  same  time  Talbot  and  Herschel  (q.v.)  showed  tliat  the  colors  given  by 
Lithia,  Strontia,  etc.,  in  a  spirit  Same  were,  hke  tiiat  produced  by  common  salt,  due  to 
the  productioD  of  light  of  several  perfectly  definite  refrangihilities;  so  that  the  spectrum 
>if  the  lamp-fiame  was  crossed  in  each  case  by  a  series  of  oright  lines  always  the  same 
when  the  same  body  was  placed  in  the  fiame ;  and  they  suggested  (in  1825}  the  applica- 
tion of  this  method  to  tlie  qualitative  analysis  of  minerals,  etc,  when  thepresence  of 
extremely  minute  quantities  of  different  bodies  has  to  be  ascertained.  This  was,  in 
reality,  the  foundation  of  Spbctkp!*  Analysis;  and  the  method  was,  we  may  say,  almost 
complete,  so  far  as  practice  is  concerned.  The  theory,  however,  was  left  Incomplete,  so 
fur  as  regards  the  cause  of  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum.  Foucault  (in  IMD)  seeius  to 
have  been  the  first  to  approach  the  true  eirpianation.  An  experiment  of  his,  from  which, 
however,  lie  drew  no  inferences,  contains  the  complete  theory.  When  salt  is  placed 
'in  the  voltaic  arc  (see  Blectiuc  Liobtjns)  the  spectrum  gives  the  double  bright 
line  (coinciding  with  the  double  dark  line  D)  already  referred  to.  When  sunlight  passes 
through  this  arc  its  dark  line  D  is  ilrengthened,  instead  of  being  filled  up  by  the  yellow 
light  from  the  arc  as  we  might  have  expected;  and  when  one  of  the  whil'!  hot  carbon- 
points  (which  gives  a  continuous  spectrum)  is  iooked  at  through  the  yellow  arc,  the 
double  dark  line  D  appears  in  its  spectrum. 

Stokes  learning,  in  1850,  that  ex^rimentsbadbeeamadeby  Professor  Miller  of  Cam- 
bridle,  to  test  with  great  sccuracy  Fraunhofer's  assertion  as  to  the  exact  coincidence  of 
the  double  bright  hue  of  a  salted  flame  with  the  double  dark  fine  of  the  solar  spectrum, 
gave  for  the  first  time  the  physical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  He  compared  the 
salt-flame  to  a  space  full  of  tuning-forks  or  piano-forte  wires  all  tuned  to  the  same  note. 
When  they  are  in  vibration  they,  of  course,  give  out  this  note — similarly  the  salt-fiame 
the  bright  lines.  When,  however,  sounds  are  produced  in  their  neighborhood,  as  tbev 
naturally  vibrate  to  one  definite  note,  they  will  be  set  iu  vibration  by  it  (i.e.,  will  absorb 
it)  if  it  be  part  of  the  sound. — Thus  sound  which  has  passed  througn  such  a  space  has 
had  this  note  eliminated  from  it — similarly  the  salt  fl^oe  seiiiea  these  yellow  rays  from 
white  light  passing  through  it.  This  ingenious  and  satisfactory  explanation  shows  at 
once  that  the  line  D  proves  the  existence  of  salt  (or  sodium)  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
sun.  Stokes's  theory  was  not  published,  except  iu  so  far  as  it  was  annually  given  by  sir 
W.  Thompson  (q,T.)  in  his  lecturesin  Glasgow — ao  that  it  was  independently  discov- 
ered, or  all  but  discovered,  by  various  other  philosophers  some  8  or  10  years  later.  The 
earliest  of  these  was  Balfour  Stewart  of  the  Kew  observatoiv,  who  proved  by  reasoning 
and  experiment  that  a  body's  absorbing  power  for  any  ray  of  light  or  heat  is  equal  to  its 
radiating  powerfor  the  same.  AngstrOm  all  but  made  the  rediscovery.  Finally  Eirch- 
hoff,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Stewart,  and  by  actually  roveraing  the  spectra  of 
certain  substances,  arrived  at  the  same  results;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Bunsen,  applied 
tiiem  lo  chemical  analysis,  with  the  immediate  result  of  discovering  two  new  metals. 

One  of  the  must  valuable  parta  of  KirchhoS's  investigation  is  his  map  of  the  solar 
spectrum  with  its  dark  lines;  side  by  side  with  which  is  a  spectrum  containing  the  bright 
Imes  given  by  various  metals  volatilized  in  an  electric  spark.  The  sunhght  is  admitted 
through  (he  upper  half  of  the  slit,  the  light  from  the  burning  metal  through  the  lower — 
and  taua  tlte  two  are  subject  to  precisely  the  same  deflections  by  the  train  of  prisms. 

When  there  is  much  moisture  In  the  atmospliere,  the  solar  spectrum  shows  what  is 
called  the  rain-band.    Huggins  showed  that  the  spectra  of  planetary  nebulss,  and  of  tht> 
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tails  of  comets,  consist  of  a  few  brigM  lines  only— indicating  that  these  bodies— or,  U  all 
events,  those  portions  of  them  from  which  their  light  proceeds — are  nuanB  of  Incaudes- 
cont  vapors  or  gases. 

A{E«in,  Stokes  has  traced,  by  the  alteration  of  the  absorption  bands  produced  hf  the 
colonnK  matter  of  blood,  the  oxidation  and  reduction  which  constantly  take  place  in 
this  substance,  and  its  connection  with  the  distinction  between  venous  and  aiterial 


BPEiniLini  IIETAIi,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  used  for  making  the  reflecting  stir 
faces  of  reSecting  teiescopes.  The  hest  consists  of  126.4  parts  copper  to  58.S  tin.  To 
oblain  a  perfect  idloy,  and  to  cost  it  successfully,  is  a  matter  of  great  dlfflculty,  requir- 
ing much  skill  and  experience.     Bee  Tiu.kscopb. 

SPSDSnro,  Jakes  (1806-61),  an  English  scholar,  bom  In  Cnmberlaud,  Eng.  Be 
graduated  at,  and  t>ecame  honorary  fellow  of,  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  His  Ufe  was 
aevoteii  to  the  study  of  Francis  Bacon.  With  B.  L.  Ellis  and  D.  D.  Heath  he  pnbliihed 
<]S57-0)  the  edition  of  Bacon's  works  which  bean  his  name,  and  in  I8T0  commenced  the 

fubllcation  of  a  Li/r  and  LeWn  nf  Praneia  Boom,  He  published  also  Publit/ien  and  Aitthort 
1867);  Bevilaa  and  IHteutsions  {ISSd),  and  Li/eand  Tima  of  Francis  Bacon  (1878). 

■FEEDWIiLL,  Veraniea.  a  genua  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  lerophuIaHaeea,  dis- 
tinguished by  a  4-cIeft  wheel-shaped  corolla,  with  the  lower  segment  nairower,  two 
stamens,  and  a  two-celled  capsule.  The  species  are  veiy  numerous,  annual  and  peren- 
nial herbaceooB  plants  and  small  ehrubs,  natives  of  temperate  and  cold  climates  in  all 
parts  of  the  glot«,  Some  of  them  grow  in  wet  ditches  and  fn  marsheE,  some  only  on 
the  driest  soils.  They  have  genei'ally  very  beautiful  blue,  white,  or  pink  flowers.  The 
number  of  British  species  is  considerable,  and  few  wild-flowers  are  more  beautiful  llian 
the  germander  speedwell  ( V.  ekanue^t),  or  the  alpine  species,  V.  alpina  and  F.  taxatiii*. 
A  number  of  species  are  very  generally  cultivated  iu  flower-gardens,— The  blller  and 
aslrlneeut  leaves  of  the  Common  Speedwexl  {V.  ogleaitdw),  one  of  the  most  abimdani 
Britiflh  species,  found  also  in  almost  all  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  are  iu  some 
couiilries  ii^ed  as  a  tonic,  sudoriflc,  diuretic,  and  expectorant  medicine.  They  are  also 
employed,  particularly  in  Sweden,  as  a  substitute  for  tea;  as  are  those  of  the  germander 
ep«idwell.  — K.  virgimea  is  called  Culcer'i  phgiie  in  North  America;  it  is  said  to  be 
actively  diuretic,  and  a  decoction  of  the  fresh  root  is  violently  cathartic  and  emetic. — 
Brook  lime  (q.v.)  belongs  to  this  genus. 

SFEISS,  a  residue  found  In  the  bottoms  of  cmctbles  in  which  smalts  or  cobalt  glass 
has  been  melted.  It  consists  of  nickel,  arsenic,  sulphur,  with  traces  of  cobalt,  copper, 
and  antimony. 

B?EEB,  JoHK  Banhino,  an  African  traveler,  was  bom  near  Bldeford,  Devonshire, 
In  May,  1837:  was  educated  at  liie  Barnstaple  grammar-school,  and  at  the  age  of  IT  went 
to  India.  Be  entered  the  native  Bengal  infantry  as  a  cadet,  aoA  saw  mnch  service  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Punjab.  A  keen  sportsmao,  with  a  taste  for  natural  history,  he 
employed  hla  rifle  with  success  In  collecting  for  the  museums  specimens  of  the  rarer 
mammals  and  birds  of  India,  and  nith  this  view  be  undertook  several  ezploraUuv  tripe 
into  the  Himalayas.  It  was  while  ao  employed  tliat  he  lirst  conceived  the  idea  of 
becoming  an  African  traveler.  The  English  government  had  resolved,  in  1854.  to 
dispatch  an  expedition  from  Aden  into  the  neighboring  region  of  Africa,  under  the 
command  of  capt.  Burton  (q.v.).  Bneke,  then  a  licut.  in  the  ludian  army,  reached  Aden 
at  tills  time,  on  leave  of  absence,  ana  reaolved  to  join  Burton  and  his  companions,  lieuts. 
Heme  and  Btroyan.  Burton  went  to  Harar;  and  Speke  was  detached  to  visit  the 
Dalbahantas,  the  most  warlike  of  tlio  Somauli  tribes.  On  the  return  of  the  travelers  to 
their  starting-point  on  the  coast,  they  were  attacked  by  ISO  men.     Btroyan  was  killed. 


and  Speke  made  a  narrow  escape  with  11  wounds.  The  attention  of  the  geographi 
society  of  London  had  now  been  called  to  the  subject  of  the  f^at  lakes  oi  tropical 
Africa;  nnd  in  June,  1857.  they  dispalehed  Burton  and  Speke.  Tlieae  tiavelcra  entered 
the  country  from  Zanguebar,  as  the  German  mtssionance  Krapf  and  Rebmann  bad 
done  in  1847.  aud  discovered  the  great  lake  Tangan3^ka.  The  details  of  their  dis- 
coveries till  ijiey  reached  Qondnkoro,  in  Mar.,  1M8,  are  given  in  the  article  Nilk. 
On  ISept.  15,  1864,  Speke  was  killed  by  a  giin-aecident  while  out  shootini;  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Bath. — Speke  Is  the  author  of  a  Journal  of  the  IHiiyiverff  of  the  Soura  of  the 
yUe,  and  JVhiU  UdtaVie  THtfortrn  of  the  Source  of  the  NOt. 

HFSLLHIO  BE70S1C.  In  respect  of  orthography  Kn^lsh  la  the  moat  abnormal  of 
tongiiea  (see  Phobetio  WRiTrao).  No  oneou  seeing  a  word  for  the  flrst  time  knowshow 
to  pronounce  it,  or,  on  hearing  it,  how  to  write  it,  Gliildren  cannot  leom  to  read  or 
spell  without  wasting  years  Oiat  ought  to  be  given  to  acquiring  knowledge.  Our 
Bpelling,  originally  pnoneUc,  iiecame  corrupted,  (IJ  by  retaining-  letters  that  have 
become  silent ;  as  in  ktwm,  psalm ;  (2)  by  iiaving  the  same  symbol  for  divergent  or 
-dlHStmilar  sounds,  as  a  in  ale,  add,  arm,  oak,  all,  what ;  ouah  in  oovgh,  dtmgK 
through,  plough,  enough,  hiccough  and  Scottish  sough ;  (8)  different  symbola  for 
sounds  that  have  converged  ;  as  in  name,  fail,  toeighi,  great. 

Many  isolated  efforta  have  been  miide  to  remedy  this.    At  length  the  subject  has 
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•ttiacted  the  notice  of  ottr  foremoet  philolo^U,  as  Ellb,  March,  Hurray,  Wbitncy, 
HtUler,  Sweet,  etc.,  uid  the  IHiiglish  and  Americaii  Spelling  Kefomi  asEociatioas  are 
the  result  In  1881  the  Eng-lish  Philological  assoc  proposed  certain  correctioDS  which 
have  been  eenerally  approved  bj  the  American  assoc    We  sumtoarize  the  piiodi^. 

Drop  silent  letters  where  phonetically  or  etymologicalty  useless,  as  e  irom  are, 
come,  assemble,  mediCTue,  driven,  tjarred,  heart,  yeoman ;  a  from  hrea»t,  beat, 
beauty ;  o  from  Jeopardy,  country  ;  i  from  parliament ;  u  from  honour,  ffuew, 
bought ;  ue  from  catalogue,  tongue ;  b  from  limb,  thumb  ;  r  from  Boent,  ac^\e ;  k 
tromaghaat,  ghost;  ltromco\ild;  s  from  island;  ttromuiitch ;  wtroiawhole.  For 
centre,  tlieatre,  write  center,  theater ;  for  expertce,  defence,  pence,  ea^pens,  defmn. 
t>ena  ;  change  participial  ed  into  t  aft«r  unvoiced  consonants,  as  miaaed,  tniat  ; 
looked,  lookt :  Substitute  /  for  gh  in  draught,  cough,  and  for  ph  in  philoaophy 
^here  ;  z  for  a  in  risen  irien).  Do  not  double  tlnal  b,  d,  g,  n,  r,  t  after  short  vowels, 
nor  /,  I,  e  where  unnecessary.  Rcspell  abnormal  words  as  phthisical  (tizikal), 
comptroller  (ItOTitroler),  tongue  (tung). 

The  objecLion  to  this  reform,  llwt  it  is  unetymologlcal,  la  met  by  the  allegation  that 
It  ia  urged  by  the  foremost  etymologlaU  of  the  age,  and  tbe  doubts  regarding  its  pracU- 
ciibiliLy  are  met  by  the  examples  of  similar  reforms  having  been  successfully  carried 
out  in  ancieat  Qreece  and  in  liulland  and  Spain.  The  partial  acd  conservative  change 
advocstcd  would  still,  however,  cause  the  justly  dreaded  confusion.  Tlie  essential  to 
Ita  success  ia  that  it  be  adopted  la  our  scliool-bouks  and  gradually  by  the  press,  and  this 
■will  proliably  not  occur. 

miJUir,  sir  Hekbt,  1563-1041  ;  b.  England ;  studied  at  Trinity  college.  Cam- 
bridge; studied  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn;  was  knighted  by  James  I.;  retired  to  London  Id 
11113  to  devole  bimseif  to  antiquarian  research;  published  in  1626  the  flret  part  of 
OUm^rium  Arehaologieum;  next,  an  edition  of  En^iih  CouneUt.  His  Treatiie  (deem- 
ing Tithet  and  IHttory  of  Sacrilege,  are  valuable.  His  posthumous  works  were  issued 
at  Oxford  in  1698  under  the  title  Jtd*guia  SpeimaniiiajuB. 

BPXLT.    See  Whkat. 

BPXLTEH.    See  Zinc. 

BFEKCE,  JoBBPET,  1699-1768  ;b.  England;  educated  at  Oztord;  fellow, 1732i  ordained, 
1728;  became  rector  of  Bircbanger,  Essex,  and  professor  of  poetry  in  the  college;  trav- 
eled, 1780-33,  in  France  and  Italy;  re-elected,  while  absent,  professor  of  poetry ;  traveled 
■gain,  1739-12;  rector  of  Great  Horwood  and  professor  of  modern  history  at  Oxford; 
prebend  of  Durham  cathedral,  1754.  His  publications  are  Po^/meiit;  AneedottM,  Ob»er- 
VaUons,  and  Characieristia  of  Books  laid  Men  ;  Eaay  oti  Fopt'a  Tranalalion  of  Humer. 

SPEVCEE,  a  CO.  in  b.w.  Indiana,  bounded  on  tbe  s.e.  and  s.w.  by  the  Ohio  river, 
crossed  by  the  Louisville,  Evansvllle,  and  St.  Louis  railroad;  about  3Q0  sq.  m.;  pop.  '90, 
22,m>.     Go.  seat,  Rockport. 

SFSHCSB,  a  co.  in  n.  Kentucky,  drfdned  by  the  Salt  fork  of  tbe  Ohio  river  and  Clear 
creek,  the  former  boandins  it  on  the  n.e.;  200Bq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  S760,  chiefly  of  American 
birth.     Co.  seat,  Taytorsvllle. 

8PEKCEB,  a  town  In  Worcester  co.,  Hass.;  on  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad;  ]2 
miles  w.  of  Worcester.  It  was  incorporated  In  n.iH;  contains  several  villages;  and  has 
the  David  Pronty  high  school,  the  BJchard  Sujden  public  library,  Spencer  public  park, 
electric  llshts  and  street  railroads,  and  manufactories  of  boots,  shoes,  wire,  woolen 
goo.lB,  and  satinet.     Pop.  '90,  8747. 

BFSirCEB,  Amdbosb,  li..i>.,  17S6-1848;  b.  Conn.;  edncated  at  Tale  and  Harvard, 
and  called  to  the  bar.  He  settled  In  the  state  of  New  York,  and  was  a  member  of  both 
branches  of  Its  legislature.  He  was  attorney-general  of  the  state,  1^102-4;  associate 
justice  erf  the  state  supreme  court,  of  which  he  was  chief  Justice,  1819-23.  He  was  sub- 
sequently member  of  congress  and  mayor  of  Albany, 

BPEirCEB,  Gborox  Eliphaz,  b.  Jefferson  co,,  N.  Y.,  IRiB;  was  educated  at  Montreal 
collttge,  Canada;  Vfas  admitted  to  the  Iowa  bar,  1850.  He  was  secretary  of  the  Iowa 
sennte,  1858.  He  entered  the  union  army  aa  capt.,  1862;  commanded  a  brigade  of 
cavalry  on  Sherman's  march  to  the  sea,  and  wasbrevetted  brig. -gen.  for  gallantry;  settled 
In  Alabaroa,  1865,  and  was  elected  U.  S.  senator,  as  a  repub.,  1868,  and  re-elected,  1872. 
He  aided  in  Che  exposure  of  the  star-route  frauds,  and  advanced  the  legislation  leading 
to  Llie  reduction  of  letter  postage  to  two  cents.  In  1881  became  commissioner  of  the 
Union  Pacific  railroad. 

BPEVCEE,  Qeobgb  Johit,  D.ai.,,  2d  Earl,  17-'iS-18>'>4;  b.  England;  succeeded  to 
the  title  in  1821.  He  was  1st  lord  of  Che  adiuimlty,  171)4-1801,  and  afterward  home  sec- 
retary.   His  private  library  was  one  of  tbe  best  in  Europe. 

IRIIpEB,  Hbrbbrt,  English  scientist,  b,  in  Derby  In  18S0.  He  was  educated  by 
his  father,  W.  Q.  Spencer,  a  teacher,  chiefly  of  matheraatics,  and  his  uncle,  the  rev. 
Thomas  Spencer,  a  clergyman  of  !he  esiabllsbed  church,  well  known  for  his  liberal 
opinions  on  political  and  ecclesiastical  questions.  At  the  a^  of  17  he  became  a  civil 
engineer;  but  after  about  8  years  ai«udoned  the  profession,  in  consequence  of  the  large 
Influx  of  young  men  brought  into  it  during  the  railway  mania,  and  the  consequent 
ondue  compeiition.  During  the  8  years  of  his  engineering  life  be  contributed  various 
^pcrs  to  the  (Xoii  EnginMn'  and  ArcliiteeU'  JoarruU,    Ilia  first  productions  in  general 
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liMnture  were  Id  the  shape  of  a  aeriea  of  lotten  on  the  "  Proper  Sphere  of  Goremmait,'' 
published  in  the  Noneonformut  newspaper  In  181S,  which  were  some  tima  tfter  reprinted 
as  a  pamphlet.  Prom  the  close  of  ISIS  to  the  middle  of  18B8  he  was  enraged  on  tlte 
Beonomitlt  then  editod  Xtj  Uie  late  Jamee  Wilson,  H.  P. ;  and  during  this  Utne  be  pnb- 
lished  his  first  conddet«ble  work,  BaoM  StaUet.  Shortly  afterward  be  b^an  to  write 
for  the  quarterlj  reitews,  moel  of  his  articles  appearing  in  the  Wtdmitutrr,  and  othen 
in  Uke  North  Brilith.  Britith  Quarttrlp.  Bdiithtr^k,  Medtto^tiniTgiatl,  etc.  In  18S5 
appeared  his  I^iimpk*  of  PigSuilagy.  In  1860  he  commenced  a  connected  series  <A 
philosophical  works,  dedgoed  to  unfold  in  their  natural  order  the  principles  of  tNol 
ogj,  pajchology,  sociologT.  and  morality.  To  this  series  belong,  besides  the  PsgMb?g§ 
{%  70^.,  new  ed.  1871-73),  Pirtt  PrtTteiplm  (1383,  2d.  ed.  1M7);  Prina^  of  BMojt 
(1864);  iWiieipiM  of  Soaoiogy  (parts  1  to  4.  1876-80);  and  Th4  Data  ofBthie*  (part  of 
PHneiplu  of  Slhioi.  1879).  EdacaUcn -nai  published  in  1881;  The  Btudg  ef  SeeMogs'ai 
1872;  tuADainptijKSociolo^ia  1878-78;  Hit'jntiM  Bentficewx  and  Potitivt  Bmrfiemx {\ff^)\ 
Kcjoinder  to  Profesain-  Weitmaann  (18&4);  IVciiamnim  ftiM  jKore  (189G).  The  last  Toinme  of 
the  PriMipUt  of  Sociology,  completing  the  scheme  of  the  great  philosophical  work  which 
be  had  set  hlmaelF,  appeared  in  Nov.,  1896.  Spencer  has  developed  and  applied  um- 
versall;  the  theory  of  evolution,  and  of  late  yeais  has  published  Ctremonitil  Tnitiiviioni 
(1879);  Political  liuldtUioni  (1882);  Ecetena^imt  ItuttiiUioiu  (1686),  these  being  parts  of 
the  Principles  of  Soeiologtf;  Eaityt :  Sdadijic,  Poliliml  itnd  Spttalativt  (4  vols.);  Tht 
JatuppreaibU  Boot,  etc.  He  vlslbsd  the  U.  &.,  1882,  bnt  at  his  own  earnestly  expresaed 
desire  was  suffered  to  make  the  tour  of  the  principal  American  cities  with  comparatlFc 
iminnnity  from  the  newspaper  reporter,  and  lion-hunter.  In  1883,  May  IS,  he  tu 
elected  a  correspondent  of  the  French  acad.  of  moral  and  political  sciences  for  the  sec- 
tion of  philosophy,  filllug  the  place  left  vacant  1^  the  de«ih  of  Italph  Waldo  Emerson. 
In  1884  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  Frederic  Harrison,  In  the  pages  of  the 
Contemporary  Eteieai,  on  the  personality  of  God  au.l  the  nature  of  religion.  The  publica- 
tion of  these  essays  In  book  form  in  the  U.  S.,  1S86,  threatened  at  one  time  to  bring 
about  a  personal  rupture  between  S.  and  Harrison,  who  claimed  that  his  rights  in  Ibe 
joint  authorship  of  the  essays  had  been  violated,  but  Mr.  S.'s  eiplanatton  was  accepted 
as  satisfactory, 

B.  has  attompted  to  work  out  a  complete  system  of  philosopher  in  hannony  with 
tbe  principles  and  results  of  modem  sacnce.  His  philosophy  is  essentially  specula- 
tive or  deductive.  It  does  not  be^n  with  observation  and  experiment,  and  rise 
tliioug'h  them  to  scientific  generalizations.  It  starts  with  certain  tilths  supposed  tc 
be  ultmiate,  the  t«6t  in  all  cases  being  the  mental  inconceivability  of  the  opposite  of 
the  proposition ;  and  seeks  to  explain  phenomena  from  this  assumed  standpoint.  He 
accepts  the  doctrine  of  relativity,  which  Hamilton  and  Mansel  deduced  from  Kant 
but  carries  it  a  step  further.  Though  we  can  have  definite  consciousnesB  of  things 
only  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  not  as  they  are  themselves — that  is,  of  the  reU- 
tive  and  not  of  the  absolute — such  definite  consciousness  impliee  an  indefinite  con- 
Bciousnees  of  an  absolute  existence.  In  the  recognitjon  of  Ibis  as  inscrutable,  science 
and  rehgion  find  their  reconciliation.  Now,  the  manifestations  of  this  unknowable 
power  constitute  what  have  just  been  called  things  in  their  relation  to  each  other,  of 
which  we  can  have  definite  consciousness  or  knowledge:  )mowlodg«  completely  unified 
is  philosophy.  The  data  of  philosophy  are  necessarily  thoeo  organized  componentsof 
our  inteUigenoe  without  wluchpltilosophizing  could  not  goon.  "Our  postulates  are: 
an  unknowable  power ;  the  existenceof  knowable  likenesses  and  differences  amongthe 
manifestations  of  Uiat  power ;  and  a  resulting  segregation  of  the  maoifeetations  into 
those  of  subject  and  object."  Within  each  segK^ted  mass  there  are  likenesses  and 
di&erences  involvinff  secondanr  segregations.  Tlie  modes  of  cohesion  under  whicb 
manif estations  are  invaxiably  presented  are  called,  when  contemplated  apart,  space 
aikd  time ;  when  contemplated  with  their  in  aaifestations,  matter  and  motion.  All 
these  are  traceable  to  experiences  of  that  mode  of  consciousness  wboae  reaU^  is 
shown  by  its  persistence — to  force.  By  the  "persistence  of  force"  is  meant  the nn- 
dianging  quantity,  both  of  that  mode  of  force  which  is  revealed  to  us  only  by  oppo- 
sition to  our  own  powers,  and  is  not  a  worker  of  cliange,  and  of  that  mode  whicb 
~-  a  worker  of  change,  actui^  or  potential,  and  is  specillcally  called  energy.  The 
"listence  of  force — that  is,  the  persistence  of  some  cause  whicb  transcends  our 

wieiige  and  conception — Is  the  truth  which  all  other  truths  imply,  and  from 

which  they  all  (including  the  law  of  evolution)  are  derived.  From  the  fact  that 
force  can  neither  arise  out  of  nor  lapse  into  noUiing,  follows  the  vmiformity  of 
law.  Force  never  disappears,  it  is  only  transformed.  Uotion  follows  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  and  is  perpetusJly  reversed  within  limita— is  rfaythmlcwi.  So  far  of 
the  factors  of  phenomena.  The  phenomena  themselves  must  be  under  a  law  of' 
the  concomitant  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion,  whic^  holds  of  every  change. 
The  law  of  the  entire  cycle  of  clianges  passed  through  by  every  existence  is  loss 
of  motion  and  consequent  integration,  i  e.,  evolution,  eventually  followed  by  gain 
of  motion  and  consequent  disintegration,  i.  e. ,  dissolution.  In  its  complete  sbl^ 
the  "formula  of  evolution"  is  thus  stated:  "Bvolution  is  an  integration  of  matter 
and  concomitant  dissipation  of  motion,  during  which  the  matter  passes  fKm  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite  coherent  heterogeneity;  and  dnr- 
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tnf  whleb  the  ratained  motion  nndergow  a  parallel  transfoniuitloii."  Thla  law  of 
evolntton  appUea  equally  to  all  orden  of  phenomena— whether  "  aitronorolc,  geologic, 
biologic,  psychologic,  etc.,"— since  these  all  are  component  parte  of  one  coamos,  though 
dlslioguluied  from  one  another  b^  conventional  groupinga. 

To  the  unlformitv  of  law  is  due  the  ^^cnesia  of  our  own  idcaa  and  the  growtli 
of  our  knowledge.  Tte  succession  or  co-exiatence  of  external  phctnoniena  produoOT 
a,  like  Buccesdon  or  co-existence  In  our  mental  perceptions,  and  when  Einy  two  ph;^ 
cal  states  oft«a  occur  together  there  is  at  lengUi  established  an  internal  tendency 
for  these  states  alwnva  to  occur  in  the  same  order.  All  mental  atates — including 
those  primary  scientific  idei^  the  perceptions  of  matter,  motion,  apEwe,  and  time — 
can  be  analyzed  into  a  primitive  element  of  consdousness,  something  which  can  be 
dehaed  only  as  analogous  to  a  nervous  shock.  These  perceptions  have  now  become 
innate  in  the  individual  They  may  be  called — as  Kant  called  space  and  time^forras 
of  intuition,  but  theybave  been  acquired  empirically  by  the  race,  through  the  per- 
eistence  in  the  order  or  relationship  of  events  in  the  environment,  and  from  the 
accumulated  experiences  of  each  individual  being  transmitted  in  the  form  of  modified 
Etioicture  to  his  descendants.  From  the  lower  phenomena  of  reflex  action  and  in- 
stinct our  unconscious  life  gradually  mergt^  in  a  Buccessionof  conscious  phenomena, 
and  we  are  borne  upward  Birough  the  regions  of  memory  to  the  highest  exercise  of 
reason  and  normal  development  of  feelings.  The  principles  of  morahty  are  looked 
onby  8.  as  thecopestoneof  his  system,  all  his  other  mvestigationsbeingonlv  prelimi- 
nary to  them.  Bthics,  he  holds,  has  its  root  in  physical,  biological,  psychologicaL 
and  social  phenomena,  for  by  them  the  conditions  of  human  activity  are  prescribed 
and  supplied.  The  best  conduct  is  that  which  most  ftdly  realizes  evolution— which 
promotes  tlie  greatest  totality  of  life  in  self,  offspring,  and  fellow-men — the  balance 
of  ^:>ism  and  altruism  bein^  attained  by  a  compromise  between  these  contending 
prindplee.  The  measure  of  life  is  said  to  be  pleasure,  but  the  utilitarian  school  are 
at  fault  In  anuming  that  the  end(greatesthappiness)iabetterknowa  than  the  means 
to  it  <niorality) ;  and  for  i^oring  the  fact,  that  accumulated  experiences  of  utihty 
have  become  couaoUdated  m  the  race  into  a  moral  sense. 

In  the  above  summaiy,  it  has  been  impossible  to  give  any  idea  of  either  the 
strength  or  weakness  of  the  proof  by  which  this  elaborate  system  ia  supported.  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  its  stretch  lies  in  the  auUior's  brilliant  powers  of  gener* 
alization,  his  acquaintance  with  various  departments  of  science,  and  his  unsurpassed 
wealth  of  illustration.     But  a  clear  analysts  of  the  notions  whidi  he  employs  is  often 


the  mind  by  the  action  of  the  environment  Thus,  too,  in  the  Sociology  the  ethno- 
giMhicalmethodistoUowed  totheexdusionof  themoreocientiflc  historical  method; 
ann  in  the  Data  of  Ethics,  th^  oompromiae  between  egoism  and  altruism  is  left 
whc^y  indeterminate. 

Ttie  wide  knowledge  which  all  8.*s  writings  disfday  of  physical  science,  and  his 
constant  endeavor  to  illustrat«  and  support  bis  system  by  connecting  its  position 
with  scientiflo  facta  and  laws,  have  given  his  philosophy  great  currency  among  men 
of  science — more  so,  Indeed,  than  among  philosophical  experts.  At  the  same  tune, 
not  only  have  the  development  and  application  that  he  has  given  to  the  theory  of 
evolution  profoundly  affected  contemporary  speculation,  but  also  he  must  be  regarded 
as  one  of  the  few  in  history  who  have  carried  out  the  attempt  to  give  a  systematic 
account  of  the  universe  in  its  totality. 

SFBHCKB.  lOBABOD  BiOTH,  D.O.,  1798-1854;  b.  Tt;  graduated  at  Union  college, 
1833  1  studied  theology  with  Prof.  Tales  ;  taught  at  Schenectady  and  Canondaigua ;  set- 
tled 1828,  as  colleague  of  the  Rev.  Solomon  Williams,  Northampton,  Mass.;  pastor  of 
Second  Presbyterian  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  1883:  was  professor  extraordinary  ol 
bihlical  hislorv  in  Union  seminary,  I83&^;  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  the  uol- 
Tersh^  of  Alaoama,  1830,  of  Hamilton  college,  1832.  profeasoreliip  of  pastoral  theology, 
East  Windsor  seminary,  1858,  and  received  calls  from  important  churches,  but  decUnej 
all.  He  published  Pdircr's/Stete^,  2  vols.,  and  after  his  death  appeared  Sacraiaetital 
Bitemiridt;  Bermena;  ^idatoM  ofJHvine  Renelation.  He  was  a  man  of  positive  charao- 
ter.  of  clear  theological  views,  and  great  pastoral  fldeliiy  and  success. 

SmOXB,  Jews  Amxs.  d.d.,  b.  N.  Y.,  1816  ;  graduated  at  Columbia  college.  1837; 
Bindied  theology  at  General  Ibeological  seminary;  ordained,  ISIO;  rector  of  SL  James's 
cbmoli.  Ooahan,  N.  Y. ;  traveled  in  Europe,  18«:  visited  Eevpt  and  Palestine.  1848-4S. 
professor  of  Latin  and  oriental  laczuagea  at  Burlington  college,  N.  J.,  184IM0;  editoi 
and  secretary  of  the  Episcopal  Sunday-school  union  and  churdi  bopk  society,  1851-57: 
rector  of  8t.  Paul's,  Flatbuah,  L.  I.,  lS63-fi5;  professor  of  Greek  in  college  of  city  of 
New  York,  1869.  He  has  published  Hixourti;  Hi^ory  <^  Enduh  B^ormation;  Tht 
JKm  7l«tafn«n<  in  Qreek,  vith  HbUt;  ^/jfpt  and  &*  JMy  Land;  iSUt/ry  ^  UniUd  BtaM, 
Ivola. 
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■FUCEB,  JoBN,  D.D.,  an  EugliBfa  tiieologiui  and  scholar,  wu  bora  in  1430  and 
became  Peaa  of  Ely.  He  wu  Ihe  author  of  »  work  on  the  laws  and  o[  the  Hebrew 
ritual,  written  In  Latin     He  died  In  1600. 

BPERCEB,  JoHW  CAMTiKi.n.  i.i.  n  .  178S-18B5  ;  b.  Hudson,  N.  Y. ;  son  of  chiel-]ni- 
Uoe  Ambrose  Spencer;  zraduale  of  Union  college.  ISOfl.  private  aecretary  to  gov.  Tomp 
kins,  1607  He  studiealaw  aiiii  couiiiieDCxd  pracLicu  lu  Cunaadaigua,  bat  remofed  lo 
Albanj  ItHS:  master  in  cliaiic(?ry,  1811.  lu  IHID  he  wus  on  duty  at  the  frontier  h 
brigade  judge- advocate;  in  liiU  postmaster  of  C'uuatidaiKua;  iu  1815  assistant  attomey- 
genentl  for  w.  New  York ;  meiiil>er  congresii,  181T-I9.  He  was  for  some  yeare  member 
of  ttie  assembly  or  in  Uie  state  setiaie.  An  anti-mason,  he  was  government  prosecuuir 
■gainst  Ihe  supposed  abductors  of  Morgan.  In  183tMl  be  was  secretary  of  state;  U.  S. 
secretary  of  war  under  president  Tyler;  secretary  of  tlie  treasury,  184S;  reugned  ISU 
And  resumed  privste  practice.  He  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  common-scliool  education 
and  alt  chitriiable  objecla.  He  edited  the  flist  American  edition  of  De  Tocquevillr's 
Demoenicy  in  America. 

BFBHCEA,  John  CiiARLBti.  Earl,  English  minister  and  statesman,  son  of  the  second 
earl,  wiis  b,  in  17H2,  The  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Speucers  was  the  hon.  Jolin 
Spencer,  youngest  son  of  the  third  earl  of  SuDdcrfand,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-hetre^s 
of  tlie  great  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  who  inherited  much  property  from  his  gnsd- 
motlier,  Sarah,  duchessof  Harlbiirougli.  Ilisouly  son  was  madeearl  Spencer  in  1T65  — 
The  second  earl  was  drst  lord  of  the  admiralty  under  Mr.  Pitt's  administration — ITM  lo 
J801 — Hie  iieriod  of  the  great  naval  victories  of  Caniperduwn,  cape  6l.  Vincent,  and  die 
tlile.  He  retired  when  Mr.  Addingtou  became  premier,  and  became  distinguished  as  s 
XDiiniflcPDt  collector  of  rare  books.  He  was  also  ^rst  piesident  of  the  Itoxburghe  club 
for  reprinting  rare  and  curious  Imcts. — The  lljird  earl,  ilio  subject  of  this  notice — betiifr 
known  under  the  courtesy  title  of  lord  Althorp — was  educated  at  Harrow  school,  and 
afterward  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  He  entered  parliament  in  1804  as  member  fur 
Uiikhamplon.  In  18U6  his  father  look  office  as  secretary  of  slate  for  Ihe  home  depart- 
iiieiil  in  the  Orenville  Fox  ministry,  and  Spencer  became  a  iunior  lord  of  the  treasury. 
He  wns  returned  for  Northamptonshire,  wlueh  he  reprcsenieJ  from  1806  until  the  period 
of  the  reform  bill.  In  tlie  reiormed  parliament  he  sat  for  the  southern  division  of  the 
counly.  He  went  out  with  the  wliigs  in  1BG7,  snd  during  the  long  inlerral  of  tbefr 
exclusion  fnun  ofBce.  steadily  opposed  the  measures  of  the  tory  government.  On  Ihe 
dissoltilion  of  llic  Wellington  cabinet  in  Nov.,  1830,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of  Ibe 
exchequer  and  leader  of  tbe  house  of  commons  io  the  celebrated  reform  ministiy  of  earl 
Qrey.  The  reform  bill  was  introduced  by  lord  -T.  Russell  (q.v.),  but  the  (ask  of  caning 
the  bill  mainly  devolved  upon  Spencer.  In  1833  he  brought  in  and  carried  the  nnni^ 
terial  bill  for  reforming  the  Irish  church.  In  this  memorable  working  session,  tlir 
curious  slaiistician  discovered  tliat  Spencer,  who  hod,  from  his  post  of  miniiteriol 
leader,  naturally  been  ilie  roost  frequent  speaker,  had  addressed  tbe  house  10S6  times, 
his  speeches  occupying  387  columns  In  the  then  Minor  of  Parliament.  In  1834  he  intnv 
duccd  and  obtained  the  sssent  of  the  legislature  to  llio  poor  law  amendment  act.  Winn 
the  Irisli  coercion  bill  was  under  consideratinn  in  the  cnbinet,  Spencer  haJd  opposed  ti.e 

clauses  prohibiting  public  meetings,  yet  had  given  '  '     "  "~ 

istry;  but  wheit  the  truth  was  elicited  in  delate  b 
Be  was  considered  and  described  by  earl  Grey  as  liis  "  right-hand  man,"  and  wirboul 
bis  assistance  the  earl  felt  himself  unable  to  cany  on  the  govemmenL  The  admini<TT;i 
tion  of  viscount  Melbourne  succeeded  (July,  183^.  in  which  Spencer  consented  to  Kfuoie 
his  office.  In  November  be  was  called  by  the  death  of  his  faUier  to  the  house  of  J*f r*. 
which  had  the  effect  of  bringing  the  Melbourne  (q.v.)  administration  to  an  end.  When 
the  attempt  of  sir  It.  Peel  to  carry  on  the  government  failed,  Spencer  declined  to  take 
office  ^in.  He  devoted  his  time  to  agncultural  pursuits,  became  preaidenl  of  Ibt 
Bmithlleld  Cattle  club,  and  suggested  the  formation  of  the  royal  agricultural  society,  ol 
which  !ie  was  elected  president  in  1838.  He  died  at  his  seat.  Wiseton  ball.  Notts,  Oct 
1,  184-t,  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother.     During  his  political  career. 


his  simplicity  of  character  and  integrity  of  purpose  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  ol 
"honest  lord  Althorp."  He  waa  very  little  of  an  orator,  hut  he  had  a  clear  and  pno 
tical  intellect,  and  his  influence  over  the  reformed  bouse  of  commons  was  sapreme 
Lord  Brougham  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  Jfalural  Theoloay;  and  his  IHtUegua  <^ 
InttCnct  are  also  supposed  to  be  carried  on  with  Spencer,  to  wbcMe  cultivation  of  phil- 
osophy in  the  midst  of  his  political  and  agricultural  pursuits,  the  author  bears  frieodl; 
testimony.     Bee  Memoir  by  sir  Denis  le  Marcbant,  Bart.  (London,  1876). 

IPXHCIB,  JoHS  PoYHTz,  foorth  Eail  Bpenoer,  waa  bom  inBnriandin  18SS,  edncsled 
at  Cambridge,  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland  1860-74  and  again  fai  18B3-8B;  knd  lord  presi- 
dent of  the  council,  with  a  seat  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  cabinet  1880-8  and  1886-6,  Snt  lord 
of  aii  mi  rally  ISD^-o. 

BFZVCSB,  Joeam,  1714-S9  :  b.  Oonn.;  was  Judge  of  probate,  17B8;  joined  tbf 
northern  army,  1758,  as  ma],  under  CoL  Whiting;  was  a  member  of  tbe  coundl.  ITffi, 
brig.gen.  in  continental  army,  1T75;  mal.gen.,  1T?6;  waa  with  the  army  In  the  expedi 
tloD  against  Rhode  Island,  1778;  assisted  in  Butiivan'a  retreat;  elected  to  congress,  1770 
again  elected  to  tbe  coundl,  1780.    He  was  greatly  esteemed  by  Wa^lngtoiL 


7or  gKSS;: 

1  ainj,  ti  very  Urge  Inlet  on  the  coast  of  b.  Australia  (q.v,).  between  Eyria 
•W  rorke  peninaulaB.     It  Is  about  309  m.  in  length,  by  100  m.  in  greatest  breadtli. 

flPEVOEB  BUXE.  The  principal  (!hnmT-terisIir<  of  this  ann  Is  a  ma^zine  fn  (be 
butt  of  the  atock  which  holds  eeven  cartridgea,  and  from  whidi  the  chamber  is  supplied 
by  a  iHOvement  of  the  trigger-guard.  Thia  acta  as  a  iever,  expelling  the  abell  of  the 
exploded  cartridge,  while  it  replaces  it  by  a  fresh  one.  The  magazine  when  emptied  it 
exchanged  for  a  full  one;  or,  bv  ftsimple  movement,  it  cau  be  shut  off  altogether,  and 
tbo  rifle  made  a  ^gjc  breech-loader.  IIub  rifle,  which  is  described  as  a  "  breerli-loading 
pugazinegun.'*  wasgenerallyusedbrtlwaiiloncaTtUrydnrbigthewarof  1861-^.  8e« 
#nus.,  GOHS,  vol,  VIl, 

BFEHKB,  Philipp  Jakob,  a  Germao  reformer,  and  the  founder  of  the  sect  known 
M  Pietait,  was  bom  at  Rappoltsweiler  (Fr.  Rlbeauville),  In  Upper  Alaace,  Jan.  aS, 
1S3Q.  Bis  father  was  legal  adviser  to  the  Count  vod  Rappoltsweiler.  At  an  early 
age  ^ner  showed  deep  religious  susceptibilities.  Afteratudying  thectaeaicsatColmar, 
he  betook  himself  in  1661  to  Slrasburg,  where  llic  professors  Dan nhauer  and  8eb.  Schmidt 
inspired  him  with  a  profound  love  of  the  Scnpiures,  not  as  a  heap  of  dry  theological 
bones,  but  as  a  fountain  of  life  and  spiritual  tliouglit.  From  1669  to  1662  lie  ailended 
the  unireraitieB  of  Basel.  Tabingeo.  Freiburg,  Geneva,  and  Lyons,  In  the  following  year 
he  became  a  preacher  at  Strsaburg.  where  the  unction  of  Lis  sermons  exercised  a  power- 
ful influence  on  hia  hearers.  At  the  age  of  81  he  was  Iranafeired  to  Frankfort  as  first 
Cor;  and  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  profound  spiritualism  of  the  man,  springing  out  of  a 
,  simple,  untheological  faith  in  the  Bible,  made  itself  apparent  in  bis  preaching  and 
life.  Yet  Bpener  was  the  ver^  opposite  of  what  is  commonly  called  a  mstUe.  The  de- 
Totions  which  he  aought  toezcitewere  not  to  show  themselvea  in  transcendenUtl  ecstasies, 
amid  which  common  sense  is  apt  to  swoon  away,  but  In  acta  of  piety,  humility,  and 
charity.  The  "  Sermon  on  the  Mount"  was  the  medium  through  which  he  gazed  upon 
the  ■'truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus."  He  bad  a  strong  aversion  to  what  goes  by  the  nurae  of 
theology,  which  be  considered  a  hateful  caricature  of  the  free  word  of  life;  andhecom- 
mencei  in  the  year  1670,  al-his  house,  meetings  for  the  cultivation  of  evangelical  moral. 
ity.  These  were  the  famous  colUgia  pietatit.  whose  influence  for  good  on  the  German 
character,  in  those  days  of  atony  and  barren  orthodoxy,  cannot  easily  be  overvalued. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  pains  to  reorgani;'^  the  method  of  catechising,  and  to  improva 
the  religious  instruction  given  to  children.  His  conduct  in  all  this  was  marked  by  such 
prudence  and  discernment,  that  he  long  escaped  the  aniniBd versions  of  the  "high  and 
ary"  Lutherans;  but  in  1679,  a  preface  which  he  wrote  for  a  new  edition  of  thePiMiUt 
of  Arodt,  in  which  he  censured  the  morals  of  the  upper  classes,  made  him  the  target  foi 
their  envenomed  shafts;  and  after  sbme  years,  be  was  fain  to  accept  the  invitation  to 
liecome  court-preacher  at  Dresden,  and  member  of  tbe  upper  consiatoi;.  In  this  ca 
padty  he  effected  important  ameliorations  in  tbe  theological  teaching  of  the  university 
of  Leipaic,  and  In  tbe  system  of  religious  calechisiug  practiced  throughout  Saxony ;  but 
in  1^  he  fell  into  disgrace  for  having  addressed  a  temperate  but  energetic  remonstrance 
to  the  elector  Jobonn  Georg  TTT  on  the  aubiect  of  hia  peraonal  vices,  was  attacked  by 
CarpEow,  who  coveted  Ms  place  at  court,  and  by  other  ortliodox  theologians,  and  in  1S91 
ivent  to  Berlin  as  provost  of  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  con sistorial inspector,  ofttces 
Tvhich  he  retainea  to  the  end  of  hu  life,  Tbe  elector  of  Brandenburg  encoura^d  bis 
efforts  after  religious  reform,  and  intrusted  theological  iostructiou  in  the  new  university 
of  HalletoFranEe.Breiihaupt,  and  other  disciples  of  Spener — a  matter  that  excited  great 
irritation  In  the  theolo^cal  faculties  of  Wittenberg  and  Leipaic,  which  had  formally 
censured  as  heretical  no  leas  than  264  propositions  drawn  from  opener's  writings,  Bpener 
died  at  Berlin,  Feb.  6,  1705,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  piety,  wisdom,  and 
practical  Cbristian  Energy,  which  all  the  excesses  of  the  later  pietists  nave  not  obscured. 
His  writings  are  numerous;  the  chief  are  Pia  Detidmia  (Frankf.  1875).  D(U  geuUicht 
Friatmihum  (Frankf.  1677),  Ckrifttiehe  Laehenprediglen  (18  vols..  Frankf.  1677),  Dtt 
tMliffn  (Mrutrntkiinu Ifolhiaeiuligkeit  (Fraok! A6n).  Klagm  iibfr  dot  iiin'dorbeju  Ckr^^ 
CAum  (Frankf.  1684).  EttangeliKhe  6laiiheii^ehre{TmiVi.\^^\a3iATheaogiteheBtdenken 
(Halle.  5  vols.,  1700-Sl).  See  Hossbach's  PhU.  Jak.  Spemr  und  taner  Zeit  (2  vols., 
Berl.  1828);  Thilo's  .Sperun- o^  fat««A«t  (Stutt.  1841);  aaiVfiUonhaha'a PhA  Jak.  Uprnter 
(Leip.  1843-47). 

mnOEB,  Edkcnd,  one  of  the  chief  literary  ornaments  of  the  Kreat  Elizabethan 
period,  was  bom  in  London  in  the  ye.ar  166!.  I^ere  is  some  ground  for  supposing  him 
to  have  been  of  good  family  connection;  but  inasmuch  as  of  neither  of  his  parents  ia 
anything  whatever  known,  the  evidence  of  this  is  precarious.  In  1669  he  went  to  Pem- 
broke WtU,  Cambridge,  in  tbe  humble  capacity  of  sizar,  in  itself  a  sufficient  proof  that 
whatever  hie  family,  the  gifts  of  fortune  were  deficient.  At  Cambridge  he  remained 
several  years,  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  In  1573,  and  master  in  1676.  After  leaving 
colle^,  be  went  to  live  with  friends  In  tbe  n.  of  England.  Of  the  detail  of  his  life 
at  this  period,  nothing  is  known  further  than  that  he  busied  himself  with  poetry,  his 
first  volume  of  which,  T!u  Sheph^rde't  Calendar,  was  published  in  1579.  Its  dedication 
to  sir  Philip  Sidney  was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  that  noble  and  kindly  gentle- 
man, who  not  only  extended  to  him  a  generous  patronage,  but  honored  him  with  hlu 
warm  friendship.  He  seems  for  some  time  to  have  been  domesticated  with  sirPhiitp  n; 
Leicester  house,  from  which  he  dates  his  muiflv  of  ilie  Fuiire  EpulUt,  exchanged  be- 
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tween  bim  aad  Qsbriel  Harvej,  and  priated  In  1560.  Tovard  the  end  of  tbU  jear, 
through  the  Influeace  of  Sidney's  uncle,  the  earl  of  Leic«al«r,  an  appointmeat  was  pro- 
cured (or  him  as  secretary  to  lord  Grey  of  Willou,  the  queen's  deputy  in  Ira  land,  whither 
he  St  ooce  proceeded.  About  thia  tioic  it  nos  that  ho  commeuced  his  great  work.  Th« 
Vaery  QuMn.  llis  official  duties  must  have  beeu  punctually  aud  ably  performed,  as  in 
1586 we  find  his  Bervices  rewarded bya  grant  from  tliecrown  of  Bilcolman  iu  thecounly 
of  Cork,  an  estate  of  upward  of  3.W0  acres,  on  which  he  now  went  to  reside.  Along 
with  tliia  piece  of  good  fortune  carao  the  evil  news  to  him  of  the  death  of  his  friend 
Sidney  at  Zulphen,  an  event  which  he  muaically  bewails  in  the  elegy  entitled  AUropM, 
Subsequently  the  place  of  Sidney,  as  at  once  Ids  patron  and  friend,  was  in  a  measure 
supplied  by  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  visited  him  in  Ireland  in  1590,  took  him  along 
with  him  to  England,  and  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  queen  Elizabeth.  His  expe- 
riences as  a  suitor  For  court-favor  seem  not  to  have  been  specially  of  a  pleasant  kind,  if 
we  may  judge  from  a  passage  in  one  of  hia  works,  in  which  a  keen  pcisonal  reeling  of 
wrong  and  weary  hunuliation  speaks  out  unmistakably.  Documentary  evidence  exists, 
however,  that  a  pension  of  £60  per  annum  was  grantedhim  by  queen  Elizalielli;  that  it 
was  ever  paid,  or  paid  with  due  punctuality,  there  seems  considerable  reasou  to  doubt. 
That  Elizabeth,  along  with  her  greater  qualities,  could  exhibit  on  occasion  an  extreme 
meanness  and  stinginess,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  whatever.  Wliat  portion  of  Spen- 
ser's after-life  was  pnased  in  England,  what  in  Ireland,  we  do  not  distinctly  know. 
Nearly  all  we  distinctly  know  of  him  henceforth  is  the  date  of  hia  several  publications. 
The  first  three  books  of  The  Fairy  Queen,  issued  on  his  arrival  in  England  in  15B0,  were 
followed  the  year  after  by  three  more,  and  a  collection  of  lesser  pieces  entitled  ComplairtU, 
including  i/otAer  Suiiliar£»  Tale,  the  Tean  of  the  Miues,  etc. :  aud  in  1696  by  four 
Bymiu,  so  called,  in  which  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  beauty  is  elaborated  in  noble  music 
In  1598  he  wrote  his  Yiem  of  Ireland,  a  treatise  full  of  sagacious  observation  and  re- 
mark, which  was  only  published  long  after  In  Dublin  in  1633.  Further  than  this,  all 
record  which  survives  to  us  of  Spenser  is  summed  in  the  facta  that  in  1S&4  he  was  mar- 
ried to  a  woman  whose  very  name  has  perished;  that  in  1598  lie  was  made  sheriif  of 
Cork  by  the  queen;  and  that  in  the  course  of  tlie  same  year  the  deplorable  calamity  befell 
him  wluch  shortly  preceded  and  inpart  may  have  caused  his  death.  Tyrone's  rebeUion 
having  broken  out.  bis  house  at  mlcolman  was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  rebels,  lie 
and  his  wife  with  difflcultv  escaping,  while  their  youngest  child  perished  in  the  flames. 
On  Jan,  15,  1699,  his  deatii  took  pftce  in  London.  According  to  the  account  given  by 
Ben  Jonson  to  Dmmmood,  he  "  diedfor  lake  of  bread."  This  is  not  likely  to  l^ve  been 
in  Ihe  literal  sense  true,  but  it  is  scarce  po3:)ible  to  evade  the  inference  from  it,  as  comin:; 
from  one  so  likely  to  be  well  informed  as  Jonson,  of  a  state  of  great  wretchedness  and 
dej^titution.  He  was  buried  by  his  own  request  near  Chaucer  In  Westminster  Abbey, 
at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  who  is  said,  in  the  account  by  JoTison,  to  have  ten- 
dered him  succor  on  his  deatli-bed,  though  too  late  to  be  of  any  avail. 

Spenser  takea  admitted  rank  as  one  of  the  very  greatest  of  English  poets;  and  his 
chief  work,  the  F^ttrie  Queene,  written  in  that  stateliest  of  Knglish  meaanres,  since  known 
by  tlie  name  of  its  Inventor,  tedious  as  it  is  in  its  all^ory,  and  in  much  of  its  diction 
obsoleteeven  when  written,  Isa  masterpiece  of  opulent  genius.  In  the  poetry  of  Spenser, 
an  ever-present  seeking  for  and  sense  of  beanty  finds  its  fit  expression  and  refiex  In  a 
Suent  succession  of  sweet  and  various  cadences'  in  breadth  and  splendor  of  pictorial 
effect,  it  has  never,  perhaps,  been  surpassed;  buui  a  lavish  exuberance  in  detail  as  we 
find  In  it,  has  seldom  been  so  combined  with  a  total  impression  of  chastened  and  majes- 
tic sobriety;  and  throughout  it  is  pervaded  by  that  atmosphere  of  moral  wisdom  and 
serenity  which  Milton  reverently  recognizes  m  "  the  sage  and  serious  Spenser."— See 
Spr-ixr  and  hiaPotiry,  by  Prof.  G.  L.  Cralk  (8  vols.,  1845).  Tlie  most  complete  editions 
of  the  poet's  works  are  those  by  Todd JISOO)  and  Collier  (1862) ;  but  a  new  ediUon  by 
Grosart,  and  others  appeared  in  1882.  Church's  short  life  of  8.  la  admirable. 
BFESflE'KIAEr  STAITZA.    See  Metsb. 

8FZR&ITBKI,  UiKHAiii,  Count,  1772-1839;  b.  Euaala;  prof,  of  mathematics  at  St, 
Petersburg  in  1797,  and  sec,  to  the  council  of  the  empire  in  1801.  He  became  asat.  minis- 
ter of  justice  in  1808.  During  his  administration  he  remodeled  the  system  of  taxation, 
introduced  a  new  penal  code  and  a  system  of  national  education.  Be  was  banished  in 
1812,  but  recalled  In  1616.     He  t)ecame  president  of  chancery  under  Nicholas. 

BFEBIEAOETI  1b  a  waxy  mibetance  obt'fdned  from  cavities  in  the  bead  of  the  sperm 
whale,  phyteter  maen>eephaiat.  In  the  living  whale  it  is  dissolved  In  an  oil,  bnt  on  cool- 
ing separates  aa  a  solid.  As  much  as  twelve  barrels  of  crude  spermaceti  are  obtained 
from  an  ordinary  whaie.  It  Is  purifled  by  pressure,  melting,  and  crystalllMtion.  It  U 
white  or  translucent,  crystal lizablc  from  alcohol  and  ether,  not  soluble  in  water,  smooth 
to  the  touch,  and  without  taste  or  odor.  It  becomes  rancid  aud  grows  yellowlah  on  ex- 
posure to  light.  It  burns  with  a  bright  flnmc.  Its  specific  gravityla  .948,  and  Itg  melting 
point  between  46'  and  50°  C.  (llS"  to  183°  F).  It  does  not.  like  fats  and  oils,  give  gplyc 
erlne  after  saponification,  but  cetyl  alcohol.  It  consists  chiefly  of  cetln,  or  cetyl  paL 
raltate.     "c"h    [^'  ^"'  tfoni  Its  decompoeltlons  seeniB  to  contain  also  laurlc. 
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Spermaceti  baa  been  used  in  medldoe  m  a  demulcent  or  soothing  appHcatloQ  to 
mncouB  membraDes,  but  bss  mantfeeted  no  particular  virtue.  It  Is.  however,  used  as  an 
ingredient  of  many  nintmenta  and  ceratea.  It  la  made  Into  aperm  candles  of  deflnllA 
vef^ht  for  photometric  pnrpoaea, 

SPEBXATOZO'A  ia  the  term  given  to  the  true  fertilizing  aeenta  occurrinK  in  Ihe  male 
genurativc  organs.  They  appear  to  be  formed  from  the  epithelial  Uning  ofthe  tortuoiu 
Beminal  tubes,  of  whicli  the  oi^n  known  as  the  taUii  is  esaentiallj  compoBed.  At  the 
period  of  pubertj  in  man,  and  atcRrtaio  periods  annuallj  in  other  aaimaJs,  the  seminal 
tubes  are  seen  to  be  filled  with  cells,  from  which  tlie  spermatozoa  are  developed.  With- 
out deacribing  the  varioua  changee  that  ensue,  we  may  observe,  that  the  spermatozoa  are 
finally  set  free  by  the  bursting  of  the  celJ-walis,  and  arrange  themftelves  in  parcels  aym- 
metncaily  placed,  with  the  so-called  heads  in  one  direction,  and  the  tails  in  tbe  opposite 
direction.  In  thi;  bunion  subject,  the  spermatozoa  may  be  deacribed  as  clear,  hyaloid 
bodies,  each  of  which  conaists  of  a  dilated  portion,  the  head  or  body,  from  which  a  long 
tail,  or  filament,  issues.  The  bead  ia  Battened  from  side  to  side,  and  of  a  conical  form, 
tlie  pointed  extremity  being  anterior.  The  length  of  the  BpormatoEoa  is  about  j}n  of  an 
inch.  The  spermatozoa  oi  different  aDim;ds  vary  eztremelj'  in  size  and  form;  and  for  a 
detailed  acoount  of  these  bodies,  in  different  classes  of  animalB.  we  must  refer  to  the 
article  "semen,"  in  the  Cyelopadia  of  Anatomy  and  PkyiMjtgy.  It  was  formerly  sup- 
posed that  spermatozoa  were  independent  organisms  (lihe  the  infusoria  for  examnle).  but 
jt  is  now  known  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  epitlielial  cells  (or  perhaps  nuclei),  modi- 
fled  in  structure,  and  endowed  with  niecial  properties.  That  the  integrity  of  the  sper- 
matozoa is  essential  for  the  process  of  impregnation,  is  a  fact  (hat  cannot  he  called  in 
queatioa;  but  of  the  nature  of  the  force  which  they  communicate  to  the  ova,  we  know 
nothing. 

iFET,  a  river  In  Scotland,  between  Badenoch  and  Lochaber,  expands  into  the  small 
Loch  Spey,  6  m.  n.w.  of  loch  EAgsan,  follows  a  north-eastern  direction  through  the 
coanties  of  Inverness  and  Elgin,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  110  m.,  falls  Into  the  Horey 
flrth,  3ra.  w.  of  Port-Glordon.  During  a  portion  of  its  lower  course,  it  forms  the  boundary 
between  the  niuntles  of  Elgin  and  Banff.  In  point  of  lengtli,  the  Spey  Is  the  eeconil 
river  of  Scotland,  but  except  for  Its  salmon -flab  erlee,  It  la  almost  without  value,  nor  can 
It  be  called  a  picturesque  stream.  It  has  the  swiftest  current  of  all  the  large  rivers  in 
Britain,  and  is  subject  to  sudden  and  violent  freshets,  resulting  at  times  in  disastrous 
Inundationa.     Its  sahuon-Qsheries  are  ver;  valuable. 

■FXT'ES,  also  SPEIEB  (Fr.  Spirw),  the  capital  of  Ehenlsh  Bavaria  (the  former  Pala- 
tinate), and  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Germany,  stands  at  the  Influx  of  the  Speyerbach 
Into  the  Rhine,  M  m.  s.w.  of  Heidelberg,  and  W  n.  of  Carlsmhe.  It  Is  connected  with 
Mannheim,  and  thence  with  the  rest  of  Germany,  by  railway.  The  principal  bulldini; 
Is  the  cathedral  (founded  10.30),  which  contains  the  tombs  of  numerons  emperors  of 
Germany.  Since  1854  it  has  been  wholly  renewed,  and  Is  the  grandest  apenlmen  of 
Romanesque  architecture  In  Europe.  The  Interior  la  adorned  with  32  magnificent  frescos 
by  Schraudolph. 

Except  the  cathedral  and  a  ruined  wall,  the  sole  relic  of  the  Imperial  palace  in  which 
twenty-nine  diets  were  held — at  one  of  which  (162S)  the  reformers  maae  their  famous 
•■protest."  and  got  for  themselves  the  name  of  Protestants  (see  Protkbtakt)— Speyer 
does  not  contain  a  single  ancient  building.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the  Orleans 
■occession  war— well  called  by  the  Germans  the  MoTditrenjter  £ii^— duriuK  which  llie 
whole  Palslinate  was  savagely  wasted,  Hpeycr  waa  taken  by  the  French,  its  mhabitania 
driven  out,  and  tlie  city  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Only  the 
cathedral  resisted  the  barbarous  efforts  to  mine  it.  Everytliing  else  naareduced  to  rub- 
bish, and  for  long  years  the  noble  old  pile  overlooked  nutliing  but  a  melanchely  waste 
of  ruins.  In  1794  it  was  wasted  by  the  French  under  Custine,  and  haa  never  recovered 
from  these  calamities,  Bpeyer  manufactures  vinegar  and  tobacco,  aud  baa  some  tranait- 
ttade  on  the  Rhine,     Pop.  '00,  17,587,  of  whom  about  two-fifths  are  Catholics. 

Speyer  la  the  Noviomagut  of  the  Bomans,  and  was  the  capital  city  of  the  Nemetes,  a 
Oerman  people,  Bpeyer  was  probably  the  native  name  from  the  first,  for  in  some  of  the 
later  Roman  notices  it  iscalled  OivUa»  Nemetum,  id  ett!^ra.  The  name  is  derived  from 
Ibe  stream,  or  baeh  (Speycrbacb),  which  here  fiows  into  the  Rhine,  A.  Christian  com- 
munity appears  to  have  been  estaUiahcd  here  as  early  aa  150-200  a.d,.  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly the  seat  of  a  bishop  about  800  a.d.  The  Geiman  emperors  had  here  a  pfah 
(palace,  Lat.  p(Uaiium,  whence  the  former  name  of  the  region  of  which  It  was  the  capi- 
tal, the  Pfniz  or  Palatinate),  in  which  they  oflen  resided.  By  them  the  town  was  made 
a  free  city  of  the  empire;  and  having  obtained  the  monopoly  of  the  carry ing-trnde  up 
and  down  the  Rhine,  it  rapidly  rose  in  wealth  and  importance,  thf:  Beii^itkammergerieht. 
or  imperial  chamber  of  justice,  the  highest  court  of  the  German  empire,  was  held  here 
for  200  years,  until  removed  to  Wetzlar  In  IflSO.  Speyer  tuu  been  twice  in  possession  oi 
the  French,  but  has  belonged  to  Bavaria  since  1816. 
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gull 


.  If  is  formed  bythebifurotioaof  a  spur  of  the  Apennines,  and  Is  3J  m.  lon&jaiSm 
iroad;  its  western  shore  is  indented  by  many  co»Ba  or  creeks,  five  of  which— Port>. 
Veaere,  La  Castsgna,  the  Varig nano  {the  Quarantine  station),  Grazie,  and  Panigsglia— 
are  so  deep  that  large  men-of-war  may  bo  moored  In  them.  The  emperor  Napoleon  I 
recognized  the  Importance  of  this  gulf,  and  at  one  time  designed,  it  is  said,  to  make  it 
the  chief  naval  station  of  his  empire  in  the  Meditenanean.  The  Italian  jrovemment 
has  made  it  the  station  for  its  aliips  of  war,  and  it  Is  now  the  chief  ai^enal  of  the  king- 
dom. Its  shipping  and  commerce  are  considerable,  and  the  constniclion  of  a  roiiinif  rr'«l 
harbor,  to  the  east  of  the  town,  was  begun  in  1890.  The  ecenery  of  the  gulf  is  very  brAu- 
tifnl,  and  the  mildness  of  its  climate  was  famous  In  ancient  times,  when  it  was  knovn 
AS  the  gnlf  of  Luna.  The  soil  prodnces  olives,  excellent  wines,  frnlts,  etc..  and  the  town 
lias  become  within  recent  years  n  much- frequented  health  resort  in  winter,  Tliere  are 
numerous  foreign  consulates.  The  railway  from  Genoa  to  Spezia  was  completed  in  1873. 
8PBZZU  (the  ancient  Tiparmoi),  a  small  Greek  Island  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gnlf  of 
Xauplia.  The  island  is  unfruitful,  and  its  people  are  ensaged  chiefly  in  cnnimercial 
pursuits.  The  population  in  1889  was  6192,  of  whom  5172liTed  in  the  town  of  Speiiia, 
on  the  n.  coast  of  the  island, 

SFEXBDLA'UA,  a  Ter;  remarkable  nematode,  or  round  worm,  which  exists  •■  a 
parasite  in  various  species  of  bees.  The  female  la  idmost  an  mch  in  length,  has  a 
nearly  unifo'rm  diameter  of  A  of  an  in.  is,  of  a  whitish  color,  is  bluntly  pointed  at 
each  end,  and  is  covered  with  numerous  (about  800)  small  button-hke  projections 
— apoculiarity  to  which  it  owes  its  name.  There  is  neither  mouth,  esopLagus,  intestine, 
nor  anu£,  and  tba  whole  animal  conpiats  of  little  more  than  an  elongated  maes  of  fatty 
tissue  and  reproductive  orgais,  which  in  full-grown  ladividuala  contain  ova  in  various 
stages  of  development.  Although  the  female  was  discovered  in  1836  (by  Leon  Dufour), 
it  was  not  until  Jan.  1661  that  tho  discovcir  of  the  male  was  announced  by  3tr.  Lub- 
bock in  his  memoir  on  this  parasite  in  Ths  liatvral  Hiatory  Baiev).  The  male  is  more 
than  28,000  times  smallerlhan  the  female,  which  accounts  for  its  having  been  previously 
overlooked.  It  is  frequently  found  sexually  united  to  the  femcde  in  the  same  nianner  as 
occurs  In  »iiero*toma  tyngamut  (q.  v.),  the  poiaaite  which  {^ves  rise  to  the^ajw*  in  vari- 
ous Uide. 

BFSAO'HUM,  a  genus  of  mosa,  whoee  spore-caae  is  an  nm  dosed  by  a  deciduous  lid> 
snd  its  brim  toothless,  the  calyptra  inegularlv  torn.  Beverat  species  are  natives  of 
Britain,  and  are  common  in  Dogs,  from  which  they  derive  tlicir  popular  name.  Boa 
Alosa.     They  are  lemarkable  for  tlte  Whitish  color  ot  tiielr  leaves.     The^  arc  very  de 

Knt  plants.  Thev  of  ten  grow  in  considerable  masses,  absorbing  water  like  a  sponge, 
t  becoming  friable  when  dry.  They  contribute  much  to  the  formation  of  pest.  C&- 
deoers  employ  them  in  preference  to  other  mosses  forcovering  Uie  roots  of  plants  and 
keeping  them  moist,  as  Ibey  have  In  a  high  degree  the  property  of  absorbing  moisiars 
from  the  atmosphere.  Ther  have  been  used  as  food  in  barmirouB  coontrica.  but  are  vetr 
slightly  nutritive.  The  cells  of  the  leaves  are  remarkable  for  their  spiral  structure,  and 
for  large  pores  in  their  sides.     See  lllua.,  KoasKa,  vol.  X. 

BFHS'QISX,  or  Bphecid.«,  afamily  of  hym^nopterons  Insects,  winged  inbotl)  sexrs, 
and  much  resembling  bees  or  waspa  in  general  appearance.  They  are  aoUlaryin  tbeir 
habits.  Many  of  them  burrow  In  eand,  and  ore  known  as  »tmd-vxup».  They  ate 
extremely  active  and  restless,  and  maybe  seen  runni:^  about  on  sand-hills,  with  tbeir 
wings  in  constant  motion.  Bome  of  them  cany  spiders,  and  othem  caterpillars,  into 
their  burrows,  as  food  for  tbeir  larvte,  placing  them  mere  when  the  egg  is  laid,  and  sting- 
ing them  so  as  to  render  them  torpid,  without  killing  them.  They  oisplay  wonderful 
energy  and  perseverance  in  dragging  the  spider  or  caterpillar  to  the  burrow.  They  are 
mostly  tropical  Insects.    See  lllua.,  Eutterfi.ikb,  etc,  toI,  IIL 

aFHSXIB'CIIXS,  the  penguin  family,  or  a  sub-family  of  breviptnitata,  belonging  to 
the  order  juttaUtrei,  or  swimmers.  The  principal  or  typical  genua  Is  tpAenUou*.  The 
penguins  occupy  in  the  soulhem  hemuphere  t^  place  filled  by  the  auks  In  the  nortbcn^ 
Bee  Auk.  They  live  gregariously  in  the  seas  of  the  southern  hemlspherB  on  ilif 
coasts  of  south  Africa  and  Bouth  America,  especially  at  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  on  the 
solitary  i^iiands  of  the  Bonlh  Pacific.  The  »phfja»ada  contain  the  genera  tphenuna. 
eudyplei.  pygoK^U,  and  apUnodyttt.  The  ap^iwdytet  paiofHumica,  or  the  king  penguin, 
is  the  most  remarkable.  Mr.  G.  Bennett,  who  saw  tiiem  at  Hacquarrie  Island  in  the 
southern  PaciHc  (see  Pknocin),  saya :  "  They  are  arranged  when  on  shore  In  as 
compact  a  manner  and  in  regular  rnnlcs  as  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  and  are  classed  with 
the  greatest  order,  the  ^oung  birds  being  in  one  situation,  the  molting  binla  in  another, 
the  sitting  bens  in  a  third,  Ibe  clean  birds  in  a  fourth,  etc. ;  and  fo  strictly  do  birds  ia 
similar  condition  congre^te  tliat,  should  a  bird  that  Is  molting  intrude  itself  amons 
those  which  are  clean,  it  is  Immediately  ejected  from  them.  The  females  hat(±  the  e^ 
by  keeping  them  close  between  tiieir  Uiigha ;  and  if  approached  during  the  time  of  incu- 
bation, move  away,  carrying  their  eggs  with  them.  At  this  time  the  male  bird  goes  to 
sea  and  collects  food  for  the  female,  which  becomes  very  fat  After  the  young  ia 
hatched  both  parents  go  to  sea  and  bring  home  food  for  it.  It  soon  becomes  so  fat  as 
scaroely  to  be  able  to  walk,  tbe  <dd  biras  getting  veiy  tbin."   Ci^  Fitzroy  gives  tbe 
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following  account  of  the  manDer  of  feeding  the  young  of  the  ]8cl[a8flpenEuin,  tpheni»imt 
demertut.  at  Noir  island:  "The  old  bird  gets  on  a  linie  eminence  and  makes  agreat 
noise  (between  quacking  and  braying),  holding  its  head  up  in  tbe  air  as  if  it  were  hM- 
anguing  the  penguinerj,  wiiile  the  young  one  stands  close  to  it,  but  a  little  lower.  The 
old  l)ird,  having  continued  its  clatter  for  about  a  minute,  puts  its  head  down  and  open* 
Its  mouth  widely,  into  whicli  the  young  one  thrusts  its  head,  and  then  app^re  to  suck 
from  the  throat  of  its  mother  for  a  minute  or  two,  after  which  the  clatter  is  repeated, 
and  the  young  one  is  again  fed;  this  continues  for  about  ten  minulea."  Mr.  Darwin 
relates  an  encounter  with  one  of  these  birds  on  the  Falkland  islands:  "  I  was  mitch 
amused  by  watching  its  Iiabits.  It  was  a  brave  bird :  and  until  reaciiiug  the  sea  it  rcguUrly 
fought  and  drove  me  boclcward.  Nothing  lees  than  heavy  blows  would  have  stopped 
him;  every  inch  gained  he  firmly  kept  standing  close  before  me,  erect  and  determined. 
When  thus  opposed  he  continually  rolled  his  head  from  aide  to  Bide,  in  a  very  odd  man- 
ner, as  if  the  power  of  vision  only  lay  in  the  anterior  and  basal  part  of  each  eye." 

SPHE'V0lSB0HZ(Or.  j^A«n,  awedge,  andMiIiw,  foTm)isdta&tedattheaiitui(»'[M(t<rf 
the  base  of  the  skull,  and  articulated  wiih 
all  tbe  other  cranial  bones, whichit  wedges 
firmly  leather.  It  somewhat  resembles 
a  bat  witb  its  wings  extended,  and  bence 
was  termed  the  ot  DetpertHionis.  It  is 
diviaible  into  a  body,  the  greater  and 
leMer  win^,  and  various  processes,  Tbe 
greater  wmgs  present  three  surfaces:  a 
superior  or  cerebral  surface,  forming  part 
of  the  floor  on  which  the  brain  rests;  an 
saterior  surface,  which  assists  to  form 
the  outer  part  of  tlic  orbit  of  the  eye, 
and  an  external  surface  with  a  rough         _ 

ridge,  giving  attachment  to  the  external  mienpperorcor«r»Iof  thewheooldTxM. 

pierygoid  muscle,  one  of  the  moat  pow-  •■J^'^i2Srj;r?';S;A^„^^,52IE;.S«* 
'_,  Jo^^  ,        g  '     ^-     XT  ruL  4-ilie]e«er  and  n'eaierwiiwtociUkelennae;o,ui9 

erful  muscles  of  maatication.  The  sec-  eitrendtrof  leftVeiTBoldpra«a;  T,  the  foiamea 
Olid,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  crani-  rortbeoptlcuem;  10,  tbe  sells  turcica  od  which  tba 
n1  noriTiH  umprav  tmwn  tlin  pmninl  cAvitv  plCultuT  glwid  rMa;  1%  the  basilar  portkni  of 
ainervw  emerge  iromuio  erauiai  utvity  ^^tionJ  Rmiiur with  the  ooclplud:  IS. urt  of  tbe 
through  foramina  in  this  bone.  Although  ^^^^^wUtA^^^MeT^beireaMrli^ 
considered  in  human  anatomy  us  a  sin-  i£eleeeerwiDgB,aodInuuail(etlie  M,4tli,aieiipli- 
Bl,  bom,  11  mw  b.  r.g.ried  »  com-  ™. dj«« «o» »l^  ^jjh^w^jg 
posed  of  several  bones,  which,  after  a  tnuinalulnK  tJie  awMod  dlTtaioii  d(  the  Gth  uBrvei 
time,  unite  with  one  another,  as  the  IS.  the  roramau  ora^  tranunlUliiK  the  third  diili- 
basi-spbenoid,  the  pre-aphenoid,  the  all-  Icmof  theSth  nerre;  i^' 
sphenoid,  and  the  orbi to- sphenoid  bones.      "**  !»»•»«"  or 

■FEEBE,  a  regiUar  solid  figure,  every  point  of  whoee  surface  is  equally  distant  from 
lis  center;  and  whose  outline  is  traced  by  a  circle  revolving  roundels  oiameter.  All 
sections  of  a  sphere  by  a  plane  are  neceasaiily  circles,  and  all  sections  by  planes  passing 
through  the  center,  or  by  planes  cutting  the  sphere  at  equal  distances  from  the  center, 
are  equal.  Tbe  former  sections  are  called  grtat,  and  the  lAtter  ftnaii,  dreie*.  Small  cir- 
cles may  vary  in  size  between  a  mere  point  and  s  great  circle,  approaching  eitber  limit 
as  nearly  as  we  please.  The  aurface  of  a  sphere  is  equal  to  that  of  four  of  its  great  cir- 
cles, or  (taking  x  for  the  radius  of  tbe  sphere)  to  4k*':  and  its  volume  to  that  of  a  cone 
whose  altitude  is  twice  that  of  the  sphere,  or  4c,  and  whose  base  is  a  great  circle  of  the 

sphere,  tbe  formula  for  it  being  —  X  t^?,  or  s1t>f.    The  most  rentarkable  geometrical 

property  of  the  sphere  is  the  relation  which  its  surface  and  volume  bear  to  those  of  the 
"  circumscribing  cylinder,  i,e,,  a  cylinder  whose  length  and  diameter  of  each  end  are 
each  equal  to  tbe  diameter  of  the  sphere,  and  in  which,  therefore,  the  sphere  will  be 
exactly  contained.  The  concave  surface  of  such  a  cylinder  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  sphere ;  and  not  only  so,  but  if  a  section  parallel  to  the  base  of  the  cylinder 
be  made  through  both  cylinder  and  sphere,  the  curved  surfaces  of  the  portions  cut  oft  are 
equal,  whether  such  portion  be  cut  off  from  one  end  or  be  intercepted  between  two 
parallel  sections;  it  follows  from  this  that  tbe  curved  surface  of  any  section  of  a  sphere 
with  parallel  ends  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  circumference  of  a  great  circle  of  the 
sphere  by  the  height  or  thickness  of  the  section,  and  that  tbe  curved  surfaces  of  all  sec- 
tions of  a  sphere  are  proportional  to  the  thickness  of  such  seclions.  The  volume  of  the 
sphere,  also,  is  equal  to  two-thirds  of  that  of  the  circumscribing  cylinder. 

SFHEX'OeSAFH,  a  simple  and  exceedingly  cfQcient  instrument  for  the  mechanical 
solution  of  such  problems  in  spherical  trigonometry  as  navigation,  geography,  etc., 
present,  was  invented  in  1858  by  Sir,  Stephen  Martin  Saxby,  b,n.  It  cooeists  of  two 
circular  pieces  of  paper,  the  whole  of  the  under  and  the  rim  of  the  upper  being  made 
of  stout  card-board,  and  tlie  interior  portion  of  the  upper  one  of  strong  transparent 
tracing-paper;  these  two  circles  are  attached  by  a  pin  through  their  common  center,  the 
pin  being  made  to  work  in  an  ivory  collar,  so  as  to  prevent  any  lateral  motion  of  either 
circle.     Round  the  pin  as  center,  equal  circles  are  drawn,  one  on  each  sheet;  each  circle 
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1b  Lben  filled  in  with  lines  repiescDtlDg  meridiana  and  parallels  occordina;  lo  (bs  steren 
graphic  projection,  aod  the  matnimcDt  is  completed.  As  oae  ot  the  cnief  uses  of  iht 
^therograpli  ia  to  tiliow  the  course,  distance,  and  diSerencea  of  latitude  and  longitude  in 
"great  circle  sailing"  (q.T.),  we  ^loll  give  a  problem  of  this  sort  in  illustration  of  the 

working  of  the  inBtnimenl. 
'  Fig.   1    represents   Uie    ap- 

pearance presented  by  the 
spberograph  when  the  two 
poles  are  separated  froT  i 
««cb  other  by  an  anrul,  ( 
disUnce  of  10°;  tbe  limi 
drawn  on  the  under   circli 

eTiresenlcd  by  dolled  lirm 
the  flg.)  showing  through 
tlie  CraDsparent  paper  which 
forms  the  upper  circle,  ou 
which  the  continuoiu  line; 
tie  delineated.  Suppose, 
tbcn,  that  a  ship  is  m  lat 
50°  n.,  long.  20'  w.,  and  is 
bound  for  a  point  in  lat.  10' 
D.  and  long.  80°  w.,  anil 
that  its  great  circle  track, 
etc., are  required:  letP.tho 
pole  of  the  under  circh', 
represent  the  place  of  the 
ship  (the circle ZPD  alwaji 


die  uppercirrle,  whoee  poio 

isZ,  representin^theearlh'-t 

"  hemisphere),  which  is  done 

f—^  f  by  turning  the  upper  circle 

'*  ••  till  P  appears  at  fat.  50°  n., 

X  represents  tbe  point  to  be  arrived  at,  and  coneeqaently  PX  Ibe  arc  of  a  great  drcit 

passiuK  LlirougU  P  and  X,  is  tbe  great  circle  track^^D  is  the  difference  of  latitude,  EF 

the  difference  of  longitude:  tlie  spherical  angle  XPD,  measured  by  GH,  an  arc  of  a 

great  circle,  ot  which  P  is  the  pole,  is  tbe  course;  and  the  length  of  PX  is  measured  by 

FT,  tlie  portion  of  PS  which  is  cut  off  by  a  parallel  of  the  under  circle  through  X,  in 

degrees.    The  data,  then,  being  as  above,  we  find  by  Inspection  of  Uie  instrument  tta« 

difference  of  lat.  =  40°  a.,  the  difference  of  long.  =  80°  w,,  tbe  course  =  a.  TJJ*  w,, 

and  the  distance  =  6S^°=  8,600  nautical  miles.    Beeides  the  saving  of  lime  and  l»bo: 

by  Hie  use  of  tliU  instrument — the  whole  work  being  the  tetting  of  the  inatnioient,  and 

then  tlie  rending  off  of  the  required  elementa — It  is  evident  that  the  substitution  of  > 

mechauicftl  solution  for  calciilatJon  greatly  lessens  the  probability  of  error.    It  is  found 

that  spbprogTBphs  of  6  in.  radius  give  reeulla  of  sufficient  aocQfacy  for  all  the  pnipowt 

of  the  navigator. 

All  other  spherical  problems  can  be 
eolved  witli  equal  facility  by  this  instru- 
ment, but  one  more  example  will  suffice. 
Let  Z  (fig.  2)  now  represent  the  zenith  of 
a  place,  ZIINR  its  meridian,  P  tbe  north 
pole  of  the  heavens;  the  other  lines  are 
then  circles  of  declination,  altitude,  azi- 
muth, end  hour  circles;  and  let  O  repre- 
sent the  place  of  tbe  sun  in  ^ven  declina- 
tion and  altitude  at  a  certain  time.  The 
Inatniment  is  now  set  by  turning  round 
(he  upper  card  till  tbb  point  O  (determine J 
tiy  its  circle  of  declination  and  hour  circle) 
on  the  under  card  falls  upon  tbe  circle  of 
given  attitr^de  on  tbe  upper  card,  then  d  is 
Uie  sun's  place  at  noon,  lid  being  his 
meridian  altitude,  PR  the  latitude  of  the 
plac^  the  angle  KPS  (measured  in  degrees 
along  QE)  ttie  time  ot  snnset,  d*  half  the 
lenrtli  of  the  day,  ie  half  the  length  of  the 
night,  etc.  The  spberograph  is  also  use 
fuT  in  finding  latitude  when  the  horizon  is 
hid  by  fo^,  right  ascensions  at  night,  and 

in  correcting  lunar  observations;  but  for  these  purposes,  q)herogTapIu  ■ 
cooslrucied,  as  some  alight  variations  in  the  form  given  above  a 
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SFHS'BOIO  1b  a  spedes  of  ellipsoid  (q.v.).  and  is  represented  by  the  some  eqaalion. 
If  an  ellipse  be  miidti  to  revolve  round  one  of  its  axea,  the  curved  outline  of  ihe  ellipse 
describes  the  Hpheioid.  Sbould  the  major  or  longer  axis  be  the  axis  of  revolution,  th« 
spheroid  is  said  to  be  prolate  (Lat.  prelalu*,  lengthened),  but  if  the  minor  or  shorter  axis, 
odlate.  The  earth's  axis  of  revolution,  nbicL  runs  from  pole  to  pole,  being  about  2S  m. 
shorter  thtm  the  longest  or  equatorial  diameter,  and  these  being  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  the  earth  la  considered  as  an  oblate  spheroid. 

KPHBSOID'AL  COHOITIOR  of  liquids  is  the  name  usually  given  to  a  series  of  very 
RinguUr  phenomena  discovered  by  Leidenfrost,  but  first  carefullv  investigated  by  Bou- 
tigny.  Indeed,  one,  at  least,  of  these  phenomena  has  been  popularly  known  for  a  very 
long  time,  being  the  foundation  of  the  rough  practical  methou  of  delermining  whether 
or  not  a  fla^iron  is  so  hot  as  to  be  likely  to  singe  the  linen  to  which  it  is  to  tie  applied. 
The  test  consists  simply  in  letting  a  drop  of  vraler  fall  upon  the  iron;  if  It  be  not  too  hot, 
(he  drop  spreads  over  the  surface  and  evapontes.  If  it  be  too  hot,  the  drop  at  once 
glances  off  the  iron  without  wetting  it. 

The  common  experimental  method  of  exhibiting  the  spheroidal  condition  is  easily 

Cirformed  thus:  A  metallic  disk,  slightly  concave,  like  a  watch-case,  is  heated  by  a 
mp,  and  water  is  cautiously  dropped  on  it  from  a  pipette.  If  this  be  done  before  the 
disk  is  Hufhcienlly  healed,  the  water  bolls  almost  explosively,  and  is  dispersed  at  once  in 
vupor.  But  wlien  the  disk  is  hot  enough,  the  water  remains  suspended  oAtrae  the  eur 
face;  and  the  drop,  when  Bmsll.  takes  nearly  the  form  of  an  oblate  spheroid.  Various 
proofs  have  been  given,  though  they  are  obvioualj  unnecessary,  that  there  is  no  contact 
in  this  case.  Thus,  if  the  disk  be  very  nearly  flat,  light  paeees  freely  between  it  and  the 
drop.  Again,  if  one  pole  of  a  galvanic  battery  be  connected  with  the  disk,  and  the  other 
be  aippeainto  the  drop,  a  galvanometer  interposed  in  the  circuit  shows  that  no  current 
passes.  By  heating  the  disk  sufficiently,  and  dropping  on  the  water  very  carefulh',  we 
may  easily  keep  in  the  spheroidal  state  as  much  water  as,  if  not  more  than,  it  could  bold 
when  cold.  The  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  is  not  yet  quite  clear ;  but  tlicre  is  no 
doubt  that  Ihe  radiant  heat  from  the  disk  raises  vapor  so  freely  from  the  surface  of  Ihe  drop 
nearest  it,  as  to  interpose  a  cushion  of  dense  and  highly  heated  vapor  between  them,  on 
wlilchthedrop,  as  it  were,  floats ;  the  pleasure  of  the  vapor  balancing  Its  weight.  This  is  not, 
however,  a  quite  complete  explanation  of  the  experiment,  and  it  would  i^ulre  too  much 
detail  to  examine  it  more  closely.  But  the  most  curious  fact  connected  with  the  esperi. 
mcnt  is,  that  the  water  does  not  boil.  In  fact.  It  evaporates  so  freely  that  the  heat  car- 
ried off  from  i(,  as  latent  heat,  by  the  vapor  which  Is  constantly  formed,  keeps  its  tem- 
perature somewhere  about  300°  F.  only.  This  suggests  a  curious  exoeriment,  which  Is 
found  to  succeed.  Boiling  water,  dropped  on  a  red-hot  plate  of  metal,  instantly  assumes 
the  spheroidal  state,  and  is  cooled  six  degrees  below  boiling. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  a  metal  plate  bo  used— a  watch-glass  will  suffice  for  the 
experiment ;  but  hat  water  must  be  dropped  on  it,  else  the  glass  will  crack. 

Other  liquids,  and  even  some  bodies  which  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  can 
be  easily  brought  into  the  spheroltlal  stale — the  lowest  reoulslte  temperature  of  the  disk 
being  dependent  on  the  boiling  point  of  the  substance.  Thus,  while  water  has  a  tem- 
perature of  306°  F.  in  the  spheroidal  state,  the  disk  must  have  a  temperature  of  S40°  F. 
at  ieoBt.  For  alcohol,  these  temperatures  are  168°  F.  and  270*  F,;  for  ether,  94°  F.  and 
140°  F.  A  good  example  of  a  solid  entering  this  Btate  is  furnished  by  dropping  crystals 
of  iodine  un  a  hot  platinum  disk. 

It  is  not  neccsaarv  that  the  disk  should  be  solid  ;  It  is  easy  to  obtain  ether,  and  even 
water,  in  the  spheroidal  state  over  the  surface  of  hot  oil — but  great  care  is  required,  as 
eiploaloos  are  apt  to  occur,  in  which  case  the  hot  oil  is  freely  tuown  about. 

Many  cases  of  bursting  of  steam-boilers,  otherwise  apparently  Inexplicable,  seem  to 
be  attributable  to  tliis  condition  of  matter.  Thus,  if  we  suppose  that  the  water-supply 
has  run  low,  and  the  boiler  has  been  overheated,  it  Is  conceivable  that  the  contents  may 
sopiietimes  be  in  the  spheroidal  state.  The  addition  of  cold  water  in  such  a  case  would 
bnng  them  suddenly  tn  atntaet  mth  the  overheated  metal,  and  large  quantities  of  steam 
Would  be  generated  with  violence. 

A  very  singular  experiment,  the  freezing  of  water  on  a  ted-hot  plate.  Is  easily  per- 
formed by  the  help  of  this  property  of  matter.  Liquid  sulphurous  add  is  so  volatile  as  to 
have  a  temperature  of  13°  Falir.  only,  when  in  the  spheroidal  condition.  As  this  is  19° 
nnder  the  freezing-point  of  water.  If  a  little  water  be  dropped  into  the  spheroid  of  acid. 
It  is  at  once  frozen,  and  the  pellet  of  ice  can  be  dropped  on  the  hand  from  the  still  red 
hotplate. 

Even  mercury  can  be  frozen  by  a  similar  process,  but  as  much  greater  cold  is 
required,  the  substance  In  the  spheroidal  state  is  a  mixture  of  solid  carbonic  acid  and 
elber. 

The  hand  may  be  dipped  for  a  short  time  with  Imptmity  into  melted  lead,  and  even 
hito  melted  copper.  The  vapor,  instantly  raised  from  the  moisture  of  the  skin,  prevents, 
-  '-         -  ■■  -■        ■■ -     -,  than J—-' -.-"--. '- — 


to  long  as  that  moisture  lasts,  more  tnan  an  endurable  amount  of  radiant  heat  from 
reaching  the  hand,  and  also  prevents  direct  contact.  It  is  probable  that  a  knowledge  of 
tome  forms  of  this  plkenomenon,  in  old  days,  was  employed  by  priestcraft  for  the  pur- 
pOM  of  protecting,  whenit  was  deairabletodo  so,  theTlctlmsof  tbeoTdeat(q.v.)  by  fire. 
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The  phenomenon  m&y  euilj  be  reveraed.  Tbue,  a  red-hot  diver  ball,  dropped  Into* 
a  vessel  of  water,  is  seen  to  slow  for  some  time,  till  it  has  so  far  cooled  that  tho 
water  comes  into  contact  with  it,  when  we  have^as  In  the  other  form  of  the  ezperiment, 
an  immediate  and  Tiolent  formatioD  of  vapor.  Thesuccess  of  this  experiment  isgieatlj 
aided  bj  the  addition  of  some  strong  ammonia  to  the  water. 

SFHDICTEB  XVSOLXS  (Qr.  »}Ai7tktir,  that  which  binds  tight)  are  circular  banda  of 
muscular  fibers,  whose  function  ia  to  antagonize  the  eipelleul  action  of  certain  viscera, 
eapeclallj  the  bladder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  ia  to  the  presence  of 
Ibeae  muscles  that  the  hlgheraaimalsowethe  power  of  retaining  for  a  considerable  period 
the  excrementitious  matters  collected  in  the  bladder  and  rectum,  and  of  discharginz 
them  at  iaterrals,  the  sphincter  musclea,  being  like  thoae  eneased  in  the  proceas  of 
reapiraUon,  mainly,  but  not  entirely,  under  the  control  of  the  wilL.  Under  COTtaln  c6n- 
ditioas,  however,  (he  necessity  for  expelUog  the  contenU  ot  these  vlacera  becomes  so 
urgent  that  the  aptainctei's  lose  their  ordtoary  voluntary  power. 

■FUUIZ,  a  Qrcek 

symlraiical  forma  of  I-,^r..„  — „._, ,, -^ , 

mat  head,  ami  two  wtega  attached  to  the  sides.  Varioua  other  combiiiatlonB  ot 
animal  forms  have  been  called  by  this  name,  although  they  are  lather  griffins  « 
chimeras.  Human-headed  sphinxes  nave  been  called  androsphinxes;  one  with  the  head  of 
a  ram,  a  criosphinx;  with  a  hawh's  head,  a  bieracosphiux.  The  form,  when  complete, 
had  wings  added  at  the  sides;  but  tliese  are  of  a  later  period,  and  seem  lohave  origiiuted 
with  the  Babylonians  or  Assyrians.  In  tlie  Egyptian  hieroglyphs,  the  sphinx  b^rs  the 
OKoe  of  Neb,  or  lord,  and^d^ar,  or  intelligence,  corresponding  to  the  account  of  Clemens, 
that  these  emblematic  figures  depicted  intellect  and  force.  The  idea  that  theyallc- 
gorized  the  overSow  of  the  Nile  when  the  sun  was  in  the  constellations  Leo  and  Vii^ 
appears  quite  unfounded.  In  Egypt  the  sphinx  also  appears  as  the  symbolical  form  of 
the  monarch  considered  as  a  conqueror,  the  head  of  the  reigning  king  being  placed 
upon  a  lion's  body,  the  face  bearded,  and  the  usual  dreas-drapeiy  being  suspended 
before  it.  Thus  ua^  the  sphinx  was  geneealtr  male;  but  in  the  case  of  female  rulert, 
the  figure  has  a  female  head  and  the  body  of  a  lioness. 

The  most  remarkable  sphinx  is  the  Great  Sphinx  at  Gizeh,  a  colossal  form,  hewn 
out  of  the  natural  rock,  and  lying  800  ft.  e.  of  the  second  pyramid.  It  ia  sculptured  out 
of  a  spur  of  the  rock  itself,  to  which  masonry  has  tieen  added  in  certain  places,  to  com- 
plete the  form,  and  measures  172  ft  6  in.  long  by  64  fL  high.  Immediately  in  front  ot 
the  breast,  Caviglla  found,  in  181S,  a  small  naoa,  or  diapel,  formed  of  three  hieroglvph 
leal  tablets,  dedicated  by  the  monarchs  Thothmes  ITI.  and  Rmncssea  H.  to  the  splunx, 
whom  they  adore  under  tlie  name  of  Heremakhu.  ur  Harmachis,  as  the  Qrcek  {ascrip- 
tions found  at  the  same  place  call  it — i.e.,  tlio  suu  on  tlte  horizon.  These  tablets  formed 
three  walls  of  the  chapel ;  the  fourth,  in  front,  had  a  door  in  the  center,  and  two  couchaat 
lions  placed  upon  it.  A  small  lion  was  found  on  the  pavement,  and  an  altar  between  iti 
fore-paWB,  apparently  for  sacriflcee  offered  to  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Before  the 
altar  was  a  paved  esplanade  or  dromoa,  leading  to  a  staircase  of  thirty  steps  placed 
between  two  walla,  and  repaired  in  the  reigns  of  M.  Am^lius  and  L. Verus,  May  10,  IM 
A.D.  In  the  reign  of  Beverus  and  his  sons,  199-300  a.d.,  another  dromoa  in  Uie  same 
line  as  the  first,  and  a  diverging  staircase,  were  made,  while  some  additions  were 
found  to  have  been  made  to  tlie  parts  between  the  two  staircases  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
Votive  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period,  some  as  late  as  the  3d  c.,  were  discovered 
in  the  walls  and  constructions.  On  the  second  digit  of  the  left  claw  of  the  sphinx,  an 
inscription,  in  pentameter  Greek  verses,  by  Arrian,  probably  of  the  time  of  Severus,  waj 
discovered.  Another  metrical  and  prosaic  inscription  was  also  found.  In  addition  to 
these  walls  of  unhumt  brick,  gallenes  and  shafts  were  found  In  the  rear  of  the  sphinx, 
extending  northward.  Tbe  excavations,  however,  of  M.  Mariette,  in  1853,  haveuiTOwn 
further  light  on  the  sphinx,  discovering  the  pcribolos,  or  outer  wall  that  encircled* it; 
that  Ihehcadonlywassculpturcd,  and  that  the  sand  which  had  accumulated  round  it  was 
brought  by  the  hands  of  man,  and  not  an  encroacliment  of  the  desert;  also  that  the 
masonry  of  the  belly  was  supported  by  a  kind  of  abutment  To  the  a.  of  the  sphinx, 
Hariette  found  a  dromos,  which  led  to  a  temple  built  at  the  time  of  ttie  4th  dynasW,  at 
huge  blocks  of  alabaster  and  red  granite.  In  the  midst  of  the  great  chamber  of  this 
temple  were  found  seven  statues,  five  mutilated  and  two  entire,  of  the  monarch  8haf-ro 
or  Cephren,  made  of  a  porphyriiic  granite.  They  are  fine  examples  of  ancient  EgvpUan 
art.  While  the  beautyandgrandeurof  the  Great  Sphinx  have  often  attracted  the  aflmira- 
tion  of  travelers,  its  age  has  always  remained  a  subject  of  doubt;  but  these  later  dis- 
coveries prove  it  to  have  been  a  monument  of  The  age  of  the  4th  dynasty,  oi  contem- 
porary with  the  pyramids.     See  illus..  Eotpt,  vol.  V.,  p.  394,  flg.  8. 

Besides  the  great  Sphinx,  avenues  of  Sphinxes  have  been  discovered  at  Baqqarah, 
forming  a  dromos  to  the  Serapeium  of  Slemphis,  and  another  dromos  of  the  same  at 
the  Wady  Esseboua.  A  Sphinx  of  the  age  of  the  shepherd  dynasty  has  been  found  al 
Tanois,  and  another  of  tlie  same  age  is  in  the  Louvre;  and  a  granite  Sphinx,  found  bebiod 
the  vocal  Memnon.  and  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Amenophis  III.,  is  at  St.  Pelersburg. 
An  avenue  of  criosphinzes  has  been  found  at  Eamak.   These  ore  each  about  17  ft.  long. 
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and  of  Uic  ^c  of  Honis,  one  of  the  last  roooarchs  of  tbe  IStii  dynastv.  Vaiioug  amall 
Sphinxes  are  ia  llie  different  collectianB  of  Surope,  but  cone  of  anj  ver^  great  aatiquity. 
The  Tbeban  SphiDx,  whose  mjth  first  appears  in  Ueaiod,  is  described  as  having  a 
lion'a  body,  female  head,  bird's  wings,  and  serpent's  tail,  ideas  probably  derived  from 
Phenician  sources,  which  had  adopted  this  symbolical  form  ink)  the  mythology  from 
Egypt  She  was  said  to  be  the  issue  o(  Orthos,  the  two-headed  dog  of  Geryon,  by  Chi- 
mera, or  of  Typhon  and  Echidna,  and  was  sent  into  the  vicinity  of  Thebes  by  Juno,  to 
punish  the  transgression  of  Laius,  or,  according  to  other  accounts,  by  Bacchus,  Mars,  or 
Pluto.  Bee  (Edifits.  The  Sphinx  was  a  favorite  subject  of  ancient  art,  and  appears  in 
bas-reliefs,  on  medals  of  Chios  and  other  towns,  and  often  aa  the  decorations  of  arms 
'  iind  furniture.  In  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  representations  of  Sphinxes  have  been  found, 
attil  the  same  are  not  uncommon  on  Phenician  works  of  art, 

/Birch,  Mui.  of  Olame  AtitigaU.,  ii.  p.  27;  Quart.  Bev.  xlx.  p.  412;  Vyse,  Pyramid*, 
lii.  p,  107;  Young,  Bierogl}ff)Mek».  Pi.  80;  LebtSnne,  Inter.,  Grecq.  ii.  p.  480;  Bet.  Arch., 


tSfESST,    See  Hawk-uoth. 

BFETSKOfiSAPH,  an  instrument  by  which  we  ascertdn,  and  permanently  record,  the 
form,  force,  and  frequency  of  the  pulse-beat,  and  the  changes  which  that  best  undergoes 
in  certain  morbid  stales.  This  instrument  conslBts  of  two  essential  parts:  (1}  Of  two 
levers,  one  of  which  is  so  delicately  adjusted  on  the  vessel  the  pulsation  of  which  it  Is 
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impulse  received  from  the  vessel;  the  extremity  of  this  second 
lever  is  armed  with  a  pen-point,  which  records  the  movements  thus  indicatad  on  a  mova- 
ble plate,  controlled  by  the  second  part  of  the  instrument.  (2)  Tlie  second  portion  con- 
sists  of  a  plate,  moved  by  wateh-work,  and  bearing  a  strip  of  paper  on  whicn  the  »phyg- 
moffnvphie  tracerf  la  formed. 

Modeinvhiea  the  Tracery  uform«d.—AB  the  pulse  transmits  through  the  levers  a  ver- 
tical movement  to  the  pen-point,  and  tbe  plate,  on  which  the  tracery  is  formed,  is  moved 
Bteadily  acroosthe  pen-point,  on  undulating  line  is  the  reault:  the  neighl  of  theelevations 
indicating  the  strength  of  the  pulse;  and  the  nitmier  of  the  elevations  delineated  in  the 
itime  tbe  pen  takes  to  travel  its  frequency.  The  tracings  jjroduced  by  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  in  forms  of  cardiac  disease  exhibit  the  manner  in  which  the  tracing  is  modiflcd  in 
diseased  states  of  the  circulatory  system.  In  the  case  of  a  patient  suSering  from  an 
incompetent  state  of  the  valves  guarding  the  orifice  of  the  aorte.  the  great  vessel  con- 
veying blood  from  the  heart,  ttii.'  blood,  when  propelled  into  tlie  aorta,  distends  it,  and 
communicates  a  pulse  throughout  tlie  arterial  system.  When  the  vessel  again  contracts, 
regurgitation  takes  place  into  the  cavity  of  the  heart,  as  tbe  valves,  which  ^ould  prevent 
this  regurgitation,  and  maintain  the  arterial  tension,  are  unable  to  perform  their  function. 
The  pulsB-Jwat  is  accordingly  abrupt,  and  of  short  duration,  and  the  sphygmographic 
tracing  presents  a  series  of  abrupt  elevations  and  d^reBsions.  In  a  different  form 
of  cardiac  disease.  In  which  the  valves  are  so  affected  as  to  obstruct  the  passage  of 
the  blood  into  tbe  circulation,  tbe  effect  on  the  pulse  is  to  render  its  beats  weakly 
marked  and  irregular;  and  in  the  sphygmographic  tracing,  the  elevations  are  dimin- 
ished in  height  and  regularity.  The  pulse,  in  extreme  forms  of  this  lesion.  Is  represented 
in  sphygmographic  tracing  by  a  slightly  waving  line. 

BFu X iLS"SlS>S ,  a  family  of  fishes  included  by  Cuvier  in  Pereidm,  but  having  the  ven- 
tral fins  far  behind  the  pectorals,  and  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  qull«  detached  from  those  . 
of  the  shoulder.  The  form  is  elongated ;  there  are  two  dorsal  fins;  Ihe  scales  arc  small 
and  cycloid;  the  mouth  very  large,  with  strong  sharp  teeth.  The  species  are  found  in 
the  Mediterranean  and  in  tropical  seas.  Some  attain  a  large  size,  as  the  Barracouda, 
or  Barracouda  I^ke  {Spkyrojia  barra/xnida),  an  inhabitant  of  the  tropical  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  which  is  scarcely  less  formidable  than  the  while  shart.  It  is,  however, 
held  in  considerable  estimation  as  an  article  of  food,  but  at  some  seasons  of  the  year 
becomes  unwholesome.  It  is  a  beautiful  fish,  of  a  rich  green  color  above,  and  white 
beneath.  Ttie  Becuka  {S.  mtlgarii)  is  also  valued  as  an  article  of  food,  and  its  scales  and 
air-bladder  yield  a  substance  used  for  making  artificial  pearls. 

BFieCA'TO  (Ital.  separated),  a  musical  term,  indicative,  like  Staccato  (q.v.),  of  a  dis 
tinct  and  detached  mode  of  performance.  Its  usual  application  Is  to  music  for  bowed 
instruments,  where  it  implies  that  each  note  is  to  have  a  bow  distinct  from  that  whicb 
precedes  or  follows  it. 

■PICS  IBLAKM.    See  HoLrccAS. 

BFIDEfl(Lat.  fpeeiei,  kinds;  in  later  Latin,  kinds  of  goods,  or  produce  in  general; 
and  then,  the  most  highly  prized  kind  of  goods,  the  aromatic  productions  of  the  east), 
aromatic  and  pungent  vegetable  substances,  used  as  condiments  and  for  flavoring  food. 
They  are  almost  exclusively  the  productions  of  tropical  countries.  In  ancient  times, 
and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  all  ilie  spices  known  in  Europe  were  brought  from 
the  east;  and  Arabia  was  regarded  as  tbe  laud  of  spices,  but  ralber  because  they  came 
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through  it,  nr  were  brought  by  ita  merchnots,  than  because  they  were  produced  in  it,  for 
Ihey  were  really  derived  from  the  further  euat  Tlicy  owe  their  aromn  out!  pungency 
clilefly  10  essential   oila  which  Ihey  coolaia.     They  are  yielded  by  diflerent  parts  ol 

fiUnts;  some,  as  pepper,  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  nutmeg,  mace,  and  vanilla  being  the 
ruit  or  particular  parts  of  tiie  fruit;  while  some,  aa  ginger,  are  the  root-stock;  and 
others,  as  cinnamon  and  cassia,  are  the  bark.  Tropica!  America  produces  eomc  of  the 
spices,  being  the  native  region  of  cayenne  pepper,  pimento,  and  vanilla;  bnt  the  greater 
number  are  from  the  East  Indies. 

SPIDER  AraTiea,  a  Liuuean  genus,  now  divided  not  only  Into  many  genera,  bnt  into 
many  families,  and  eonsljtuting  a  section  {araneida)  of  the  class  arafAnida,  and  order 

?ulmouaria.  The  species  are  very  numerous,  and  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
ut  roost  abundantly  la  tropical  countri^,  which  also  produce  the  largest  species,  some 
of  them  capable  of  making  very  sraaUTilrda,  and  not  merely  insects,  their  prey  (see 
RiRn-cATcnisa  Spideii).  The  itphdothorax,  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  head 
and  thorax  into  one  piece,  is  covered  with  a  kind  of  homy  buckler,  generally  of  an  oval 
form  ;  the  abdomen  is  attached  to  it  by  a  short  stalk,  and  ia  generally  soft  and  tumid. 
£ach  of  the  eight  legs  consists  of  seven  Joints,  the  lost  armed  with  two  hooks,  which  are 
commonly  toothed  like  a  comb.  The  frontal  elawt,  commonly  called  mandibU* — which 
do  not,  however,  correspond  to  the  mandibles  of  insects,  and  move  In  an  entirely 
different  direction,  up  and  down — nre  terminated  by  a  sharp  movabla  hook,  which  h«H 
near  its  extremity  a  small  slit  for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid  secreted  la  a  gland 
of  the  previous  joint.  The  matUla  are  two  in  number,  and  between  them  is  an  oigan 
called  the  t/>nffve,  forming  part  of  the  external  apparatus  of  the  month.  The  maxillie 
are  the  basal  Joints  of  the  jmJpi,  which  resemble  very  small  legs,  and  are  often  terminated 
In  the  females  by  a  small  hook,  hut  in  the  males  by  complicated  and  curloua  append- 
ages, characteristic  of  the  different  genera  and  species.  Spiders  have  generally  eight 
eyes,  the  relative  position  of  which  varies  remarkably  In  tlie  different  families  and 
genera.  A  few  species  have  only  ais  eyes,  and  a  very  small  number  have  only  two. 
The  upper  surface  of  Uie  abdomen  generally  exhibits  a  number  of  impressed  spots,  most 
conspicuous  in  those  kinds  which  have  a  smooth  naked  skin.  The  puhnonaiy  orifices 
■re  cither  two  or  four  In  number,  and  are  situated  near  the  base  of  the  abdomen.  Near 
the  nnus  are  several  ipiiinerett,  small  protuberances,  pierced  at  the  extremity  with  a 
mutlituile  of  minute  oriflces,  from  which  threads  of  extreme  tenuity  are  produced,  all 
these  threads  combining  to  form  one  thread  of  the  tc^.  The  substance  which  exudes 
from  the  spinnerets  Is  glutinous,  and  immediately  dries  into  thread  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  air.  It  is  elaborated  in  reservoirs,  which  terminate  in  intestine -like  tubea.  All 
Spiders  have  spinnerets,  and  produce  threads,  although  all  do  not  use  them  for  the  came 
pnirposes  ;  for  Ihey  differ  very  much  in  their  haliits  :  some  employ  Ibeir  webs  in  order  1o 
eateh  their  insect  prey,  wliile  otheia  depend  for  the  capture  of  their  prey  on  their  powtn 
of  runningand  leaping;  and  some  weave  for  themselves  babltationsin  which  they  live, 
while  others  select  holes  and  crevices  as  their  places  of  abode.  Almoet  all  spiders  , 
envelop  Uieireggs  in  silken  cocoons,  which  some  of  them  tear  open  when  tbs  young  are 
batched;  they  aro  attentive  to  their  young,  some  carrying  tbemfor  a  timeontoeir back, 
while  some  carry  the  cocoona  or  egg-cases  beneath  their  breast,  and  others  cany  them 
attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen.  Nearly  S,000  eggs  have  been  found  in  a 
single  cocoon,  and  the  young,  when  set  free,  may  bo  seen  Bwaiming  over  tho  boc^  of 
the  mother,  bo  as  almost  to  ccioeeal  her  from  view.  The  female  spider  is,  in  many  of 
the  species,  much  larger  than  the  male,  and  a  very  remarkable  danger  attends  the 
amatory  approaches  of  the  latter,  as,  if  they  are  not  favorablyreceived,  he  isnot  uncom- 
monly killed  and  eaten  on  the  spot.  Spidera  are  very  pugnacious,  and  in  their  combats 
often  sustain  tbclnss  of  limbs;  but,  like  crustaceans,  they  possess  the  power  of  repairing 
this  loss.  Like  them  also,  they  change  their  akin  frequently  during  their  growth ;  but 
they  undergo  no  proper  Iransfonnation.  There  Is  much  similarity  of  form  among  all 
the  multitude  of  kmds.  Uany  of  them  exhibit  very  brilliant  and  beautiful  colors, 
smung  which  are  some  of  the  American  apecies,  1o  t>e  found  in  fields  and  moora,  althongl] 
the  common  house  spider  (aranea  domtitiea)  is  of  very  unattractive  appearance. 

All  spidera  kill  the  insects  and  other  small  creatures  on  which  thCT  prey  by  means  of 
their  venomous  mandibles,  and  the  bite  of  a  house  spider  is  quickly  fatal  to  a  houae-fly. 
The  bite  of  the  larger  species  is  dreaded  even  by  man,  being  very  painful,  and  not  only 
producing  much  inflammation  and  awelllng,  but  often  much  fever.  Death  baa  been 
Known  to  ensue. 

Spiders'  webs  haro  long  been  in  high  Kputo  for  stanching  wounds.  Thteada  of  this 
jnaterial  are  also  employed  for  tne  cross-wires  of  astronomical  telescopes.  Textile 
fabrics  have  been  maoe  of  It,  but  only  as  articles  of  curiosity. 

Spiders  have  been  arranged  by  Walcknaer  in  five  principal  groups,  distinguished  by 
Ibeir  habits.  (1.)  Ewnhng  tpideri,  which  incessantly  run  about  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
abode  in  quest  of  prey,  some  of  them  weaving  silken  tubes,  in  which  they  dwell,  others 
hiding  in  Assures;  some  remarkable  for  the  swiftness  with  which  they  run,  others  for 
tbeir  power  of  leaping  in  order  to  seize  their  prey.  Some  of  them  are  of  laige  siie. 
LMngstone  mentions  a  South  African  one  which  can  leap  a  distance  of  one  fooL  A 
small  one  is  common  on  windows  la  Britain  In  sununer,  and,  when  leiq)ing,  avoid*  tfaa 


dai^r  of  falling  from  the  window  by  sui  pen  dine;  itself  at  the  same  moment  bya  thread. 
{%)  Wartdejing  tpidert,  which  liave  no  fixtd  reBiuencc,  have  the  power  of  running  aide- 
ways  or  backwards,  aud  throw  out  tlireads  to  entrap  prey,  but  ao  not  weave  them  into 
regular  wubs.  Bomo  of  them  live  among  plants,  and  place  their  egg-casea  on  leaves,  Iha 
edges  of  which  tLiey  bind  together  with  their  silk.  (3.)  ProaUng  apiden,  whicb  have 
nests,  but  prowl  about  in  tlieir  neighborhood,  or  in  tbat  of  the  threads  wliich  tlieT 
spread  to  calcii  prey.  (4.)  Sedentary  »pidera,  such  as  the  common  house  spider,  whicn 
spin  large  webs,  and  lie  in  wait  at  the  middle  or  at  the  side.  These  are  subdivided 
according  to  the  faahion  and  structure  of  their  weba.  (6.)  Water  »pider»,  which  resem- 
ble Ihe  lost  group  in  tbeir  habits,  citcupt  that  tliey  live  in  water,  generally  among  tlie 
stems  and  leaves  of  aquatic  plants,  where  tliey  construct  their  webs.  A  very  interesting 
species,  one  uf  the  most  interoisling  possible  inmates  of  an  aquarium,  is  iLe  common 
water  spider  (argyroneta  aqualiea)  of  Britain,  not  unfrequcntly  to  be  found  in  deep 
ditches  aud  ponds  in  some  parts  of  England.  It  is  of  a  brownish  color,  densely  covered 
with  hairs,  which  are  of  great  importance  in  its  economy,  entangling  air,  which  the 
animal  carries  down  with  it  Into  the  water,  to  supply  its  pulmonary  sacs;  for  the  water 
spiders  all  breathe  by  the  same  kind  of  organs  as  their  terrestrial  congeners.  The  eggs 
of  the  water  spider  are  attached  to  the  leaves  or  stems  of  plants  under  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  are  protected  by  a  dome-shaped  web,  so  close  in  its  structure  as  to  retain 
the  air  which  is  brought  Into  it,  and  in  which  tlie  spider  itself  lives,  hrincing  down  (dr 
on  its  furred  body  till  the  dome  is  tilled.  The  entrance  is  from  below. — The  most  curi- 
ous nests  are  Uiose  of  the  trap-door  spiders,  belonging  to  the  eroup  UTTtletaria,  or  under- 
ground wcnvers.  The  nest  is  a  tubular  burrow,  lined  with  silk,  and  having  tlie  entrance 
covered  with  a  circidar  lid  of  the  aame  material  attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lining  by  a 
kind  of  binge.  In  the  most  common  form  of  nest,  the  lid  is  made  thick  by  having  lay- 
era  of  earth  between  the  layers  of  silk,  and  fits  like  a  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  tulM, 
which  is  beveled  to  receive  it.  As  mosses  etow  on  the  lid  as  well  as  on  the  surround- 
ing ground,  the  concealment  is  complete.  In  some  types  of  nesl,  there  is  a  thin  external 
door,  and  then  one  of  a  more  solid  kind  some  Inches  below,  betdnd  which  the  inmate 
can  place  Itself,  and  resist  the  intrusion  of  an  enemy.  In  one  kind  of  these  double-door 
nests,  a  side  gallery  brandies  off  from  the  main  one,  and  the  external  door  Is  so  placed 
at  the  angle  uial  It  can  be  made  to  shut  either. 

SPIDZKTLT,  OmiUutmyia,  a  genus  of  dipterous  insects,  <c1osely  allied  to  the  forest 
6y  (q-v.).  but  the  claws  of  the  tarsi  having  three  instead  of  two  teeth ;  and  the  species 
are  parasitical  on  birds,  nei  '         '       "  "     "    '  -■--'----- 

roon  fowl,  the  blackcock,  ai 
colored  wings. 

fl?n>EIt-lEOSXET,  a  name  often  given  to  species  of  the  ^nus  aiileg,  small  American 
monkeys,  on  account  of  their  very  long,  slender,  inelegant  limbs.  The  tail  is  very  long, 
dnd  not  only  prehensile  in  the  hizbeat  degree,  but  endowed  with  a  wondrous  scnsitive- 
'  ncss  of  touch.  Ttiese  monkeys  display  great  Intelligence.  It  Is  their  common  practice 
to  break  nuts  by  means  of  stones;  and  a  tame  one  which  Dr.  Gardner  carried  with  him 
in  his  travels  in  Brazil,  used  to  try  a  larger  stone,  if  the  lirat  did  not  serve  its  purpose, 
and  even  to  take  it  up  in  both  paws,  and  dash  il  upon  the  nut.  Jumping  quickly  out  of 
the  way  to  avoid  injury  to  its  own  toes.  This  animal  Ecneraliy  rode  o-  "'■-  '•■—'- 
large  mastiff,  and  in  descending  a  steep  hill,  would  curl  its  tail  re 
mastiff's  tail,  to  make  its  seat  secure. 

HPIEOTtl.lCTKEK.    See  Bbsssukb  Pbocbss;  also  Ebi;pp'b  St£bi~ 


Ctara  Vtre  (1857);  An/ lUr  Uune  (1858);  Frobtematitehe  Ifaturm  (I860);  Jhirdi  NhdU 
turn  LieM  (1861);  Bie  von  HOieMUat  (1808);  Unter  Tannen  (18(17);  ivis  dit  !k}ivnlbt  tang 
(1872);  Quifitana  (1870);  and  UhleiAayu  (1884).  A  collection  of  his  novels  was  issued  in 
18U5  in  22  vols.     His  autobiography  appeared  in  1800. 

SPIQE'LU,  a  genns  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  IcgarnMeai,  baving  a  calyx  glandn- 
Ur  inside,  a  long  slender  vaivate,  corolla,  long  filaments,  and  a  capsule  of  two  eocoi, 
splitting  around  at  the  base, — 8.  marHandiea,  often  called  Worm  Grabs  and  Cabolina. 
Fink,  is  a  native  of  Ihe  soulhem  United  States,  a  perennial  plant  with  a  simple  quad- 
rangular stem.  The  root  (Pink  Root)  is  purgative,  narcotic,  and  poisonous,  but  is  a 
powerful  vermifuge,  and  is  very  commonly  employed  in  tlie  United  Stales. — 8,  anlA^ 
mia,  an  annual  native  of  tropical  America  with  very  small  purplish  flowers,  in  spike- 
like racemes,  pcesesses  similar  properties.  The  efficacy  of  both  is,  however,  impaired 
by  keeping;  and  Ihey  are  apt  to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms  when  used  as  medicines. 
Other  species  are  also  known  as  poisons. 

8F1UC,  inbolany,  that  kindof  inflorescence  in  which  sessile  flowers,  or  flowers  having 
very  short  stalks,  are  arranged  around  an  axis,  as  In  the  greater  plantain,  common  ver- 
vain, common  lavender,  and  some  species  of  sedge.  In  rye,  wheat,  barley,  darnel,  and 
many  other  grasses,  there  is  a  sort  of  compound  spike,  that  is,  the  flowers  or  fruits  are 
arranged  together  in  spikeiets,  upon  short  stallu,  which  again  surround  the  top  of  the 
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culm  in  the  form  of  a  spike.  The  catkin,  tlie  epadix,  and  the  cone  may  be  regarded  u 
varieties  of  the  spike. 

BFIKB'ITABD,  or  Mabd  (Gr.  ifdrdo*),  a  perfume  highly  prized  by  the  oDcienta,  and 
tued  both  in  baths  and  at  feasts.  It  was  brought  from  India,  and  was  vei^-  HMtly. 
The  ■'  ointment  of  spikenard  "  (John  xii.  8)  was  probably  an  oii  or  fat.  impregoaied 
with  the  perfume.  The  plant  which  produces  it  has  been  ascertained  by  the  reaearchee 
of  airWifliam  JonesandDr.  Royle  lobe  thenanii«((MAy»ja(aman#i;  the  jatamaoai  of  the 
Hindus,  a  smBli  plant  of  the  uaturul  order  raUriartaant,  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  the 
n.  of  India,  and  found  at  least  as  far  a.  as  the  Deccan.  It  grows  on  the  Himalaya  to  ac 
elevation  of  18,000  ft.  and  its  roots  are  a  favorite  perfume  in  Tibet  and  Nepaul.  The 
ladies  of  Nepaul  use  oil  in  which  the  root  has  been  Bleeped  for  perfuming  their  hair. 
The  odor  is  not,  however,  generally  agreeable  to  Europeans.  The  root,  which  is  from 
S  to  13  in.  long,  sends  up  mauy  stems,  with  little  spikes  of  purple  flowers,  which  have 
four  stamens.— The  name  snilienard  was  given  by  the  ancients  to  perfumes  used  as 
substitutes  for  the  true  or  Indian  spikenard,  some  of  which  were  derived  from  the  roots 
of  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  kind  called  Gallic  or  Celtic  spikenard  from  tliose 
of  Doieriaaa  Gdtiea  and  F.  «i2iunea,  wliich  are  still  used  in  the  east  for  perfuming  baths: 
and  thatcalledCretanspikenard  from  thoseof  Y.  Itaiiea,  K.  fut^nxa,  and  F.pAu.  All  of 
these  grow  on  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  the  s.  of  Europe,  and  the  peasantrv  of 
Slyria  and  Cariuthia  collect  them  from  rocks  on  the  borders  of  perpetual  snow.  They 
are  tied  in  bundles,  and  sold  at  a  very  low  price  to  merchants,  who  sell  them  at  a  great 
proflt  in  Turkey  and  Egypt,  from  which  they  are  partly  transmitted  even  to  India. 
About  sixty  tons  are  annually  exported  from  Trieste. 

BPIKIHfi  is  the  operation  of  rendering  a  cannon  useless  without  the  expenditure  of 
much  time  and  labor.  It  is  resorted  to  by  troops  compelled  to  abandon  their  own  ord- 
nance, or  unable  to  remove  pieces  of  the  enemy's  which  thev  have  captured.  The 
E recess  conusta  In  driving  a  nail  or  spike  into  the  vent  or  touch-hole.  To  remove  it,  it 
recommended,  if  an  iron  gun.  to  load  with  double  charge  and  double  balls,  and  to  tire 
bya  train  laid  through  the  muzde.  This  is  supposed  to  loosen  the  spike.  If  the  gun  be 
of  braes,  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid  on  the  touch-hole  wdl  render  it  [vacti- 
cable  to  extract  the  spike.  If  these  methods  fail,  nothing  remains  but  the  tedious 
process  of  drilling  out  the  spike  or  boring  a  new  vent, 

SPI'VA  BI'FIBA  is  a  congenital  inalformation,  occurring  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  except  liare-lTp,  and  arising,  like  it,  from  arrest  of  developnieot.  It  may 
be  re^rded  as  a  congenital  hernia  of  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cora,  throueh  a  As- 
sure m  the  wall  of  the  bony  canal,  A  tumor  is  thus  formed,  which  is  usually  of  a 
roundish  shape,  varying  in  size  from  that  of  an  egg  to  that  of  an  adult  head,  lyins  in  (he 
middle  line  of  the  back,  Suctuating,  and  adhering  to  the  adjacent  vertebra  either  directly 
or  bya  pedicle.  The  usual  termination  of  the  disease  is  death.  As  the  size  of  the  tumor 
Increases,  fatal  convulsions  ensue;  or  the  skin  investing  the  tumor  may  ulcerate,  t  ' 
" -  .       .-  .  .  .  ■  ■         '  ath.     "       ■ 


which  case  palay  or  convulsions  produce  death.  Occasional 
cases  are,  however,  recorded  in  which  patients  with  this  affection  have  survived  till 
middle  Ufe.  Active  surgical  treatment  usually  hastens  death,  and  should  only  be 
resorted  to  in  the  most  urgent  circumstances.  Moderate  support  by  means  of  a  hollow 
truss,  or  a  well-padded  concave  shield,  may  tend  to  keep  the  disease  stationary;  and  any 
interference  beyond  this  is,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  unadvisahle. 

BFIFAOH.  or  SpiNA.aB  (i^'na«ta),  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants,  of  the  natural  otder 
ehftwpodiaiea;  dloscious,  the  male  Sowers  consisting  of  a  4-parted  perianth  and  four 
stamens:  the  female  of  a  3-3  cleft  perianth,  and  a  gennen  with  four  styles;  the  perianth 
bardeningaroundthefruitasitripcns;  thefruitanachenium.— CoimoNSprNACH,  orOAB- 
DRN  Bfikach  (8,  oleraeea).  Is  in  general  cultivation  for  the  sake  of  its  young  leaves,  which 
are  a  favorite  and  wholesome  vegetable,  either  prepared  by  boiling,  or  by  frying  with  a 
little  butler.  Two  very  distinct  varieties  are  cultivated :  Prickly  Spinach,  which  has  the 
leaves  somewhat  trian^lar  and  arrow-headed,  and  the  fruit  rough  with  prickle-like  pti> 

Iections;  and  Smooth  Spihach,  or  Round  Spinach,  (S.glabraot  some  botanists),  wlthilie 
eaves  more  round  and  blunt,  and  the  fruit  smooth.  Sfu^acii  is  an  annual.  Its  stem  rises 
to  the  height  of  from  2  to  4  ft. ;  the  male  flowers  are  in  long  spikes, the  female  in  cluatei? 
close  to  the  stem.  After  the  stem  begins  to  be  developed,  tlie  leaves  become  bitter,  aci 
unflt  for  use.  This  bitterness  appears  also  at  an  earlier  period  in  dry  weather,  or  in 
poor  soil:  and  the  more  luxuriantly  that  Spinach  grows,  the  better  it  is.  It  is  sown 
In  spring,  and  is  ready  for  use  in  a  very  short  time;  or  it  is  sown  in  autumn,  thinned  out, 
and  used  early  in  spring.  Tlie  smooth  Spinach  is  very  generally  preferred  for  the 
former  purpose,  and  the  prickly  kind  for  the  latter;  but  a  somewhat  intermediate 
variety,  called  Flanders  Spinach,  is  now  often  used  for  both,  being  particularly 
esteemed  for  the  large  size  of  its  leaves  The  native  country  of  Spinach  is  not  w^ 
known,  but  is  believed  to  be  some  part  of  Asia,  as  the  plant  was  introduced  by  the 
Arabs  into  Spain,  and  thence  diffused  over  Europe.  Another  species  (S  teirandm)  is 
cultivated,  and  much  esteemed,  in  India.  The  name  of  Spinachls  also  given  to  a  num- 
ber of  other  plants  of  very  different  botanical  characters,  but  which  liave  the  same 
bland  and  nutriUous  qualities,  and  are  used  in  the  same  w^y.— Nxw  Zkuand  Spdiacb 


mBplknaid. 

b  Utragimia  expanta.  a  ijlant  of  tbe  natural  order  meaembryaexa,  suli-order  ietnt 
goniea  (nal,  urd.  tetTogoiUacem  of  Lindiey).  a  trailiDg,  Bucculeot  annual,  aprcadina 
widely  over  the  aurface  of  the  ground,  and  producing  a  great  abundance  of  stalked 
ovale-ihomhoid  leavea.  The  young  alema  and  leaves  of  ttiia  plant  are  much  used  in 
New  Zealaud,  and  Lave  now  come  into  verygeuernl  uae  also  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
as  u  kind  of  BpinacU.  It  ia  cullivaltd  in  the  middle  and  s.  of  Europe  and  in  Britain 
Bucceeding  well  even  iu  Scotland  with  the  sliglitest  aid  of  a  hot-bed  in  Bpring.— 
PiTiENCB  Bock,  or  Oabdbh  Patience  (toamz  patunHa;  Bee  Dock),  is  caUed  in  Ser. 
many  Enqlish  Spihace,  and  was  formerly  much  cultirattNl  in  England,  but  Ja  now 
neglected. 

SPDIAXEB.    Bee  Yacht. 

BfliriLL  COIimi,  or  Spinb,  Thk,  is  the  most  important  and  characteristic  pait  of 
ibe  skeleton  of  tbe  highest  animal  sub-kingdom,  wliich  includes  mammsls,  bikU,  rep- 
Ulea,  amphibians,  and  iosheB,  Iu  each  of  these  ciaases  it  ia  composed  of  a  series  of  bonea 
placed  one  above,  or  in  front,  of  another,  and  called  the  vertebrs  ;  and  hence,  these 
aulmais,  having  this  distinguishing  characteristic  in  common,  are  all  included  in  the  leim 
tertdyratet.  The  Tertebr*  varv  greatly  in  number  in  different  animals,  and  even  in 
members  of  tbe  same  class,  and  the  number  have  no  apparent  relation  to  the  other  organs 
of  the  animal.  Moreover,  in  their  shape,  tliey  differ  extremely,  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  spine,  in  accordance  with  ibeir  Bpccial  functions.  In  man,  the  number  of 
vertehree  which  collectively  form  the  apinai  column  is  7  in  the  neck  (cervical  vertehne), 
12  In  tbe  back  (dorsal  verlebrte),  5  iti  the  loins  (lumbar  vertebra;),  all  of  which  are  capa- 
ble of  being  detached  from  one  another,  and  are  termed  Irue  vertebne;  and  5  vertebne 
ossified  together,  and  forming  the  sacrum,  and  4  or  8  similarly  united  forming  tlie  termi- 
nalion  of  the  column,  and  constituting  the  bone  called  the  coccyx,  wbich  are  known  us 
falte  vertebrK.  However  long  or  short  the  neck  may  be,  every  mammal  has  7  cervical  ver- 
tebne, excepting  the  three-toed  sloth,  wliich  has  9,  and  the  sea  cow,  which  has  6.  In 
the  other  regions  of  the  spine  no  such  law  exists.  Each  vertebra  is  attached  to  the  two 
between  which  it  lies  bv  numerous  strong  and  more  or  less  elastic  Hgamcnls,  and  between 
each  pair  of  vertebrte  there  is  interposed  a  lenticular  disk  of  flbro-carlilage,  which  acts 
as  a  buffer.  By  these  arrangements  the  spinal  column  is  rendered  higljly  elastic,  the 
communication  of  jata  or  shocks  is  prevented,  and  a  very  considerable  general  range  of 
movement  permitted,  although  the  motion  between  any  two  adjacent  vertebra  is  slight. 
The  elasticity  of  tbe  column  is  further  increased  by  the  component  vertebrs  being  arranged 
In  curves,  instead  of  being  placed  perpendicularly.  The  curves  should  be  exactly  in  tbe 
an tero- posterior  direction,  any  well-marked  lateral  deviation  from  the  perpendicular 
being  abnormal;  but  a  very  slight  lateral  curvature  with  the  convexity  to  the  tight  may 
often  be  detected  in  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  back,  and  ia  supposed  to  be  de- 
pendent on  tbe  more  frequent  use  and  greater  atrength  of  tlie  right  arm  as  compared  with 
the  left.  From  their  position  they  are  termed  the  cervical,  dorsal,  lumbar,  and  pelvic 
curves.  The  dorsal  and  pelvic  curves  have  their  concavities  in  front,  and  thus  enlarge 
tlie  spaces  Iu  which  the  thoracic  and  pelvic  viscera  are  contained;  the  two  other  ciutcs 
are  convex  anteriorly,  and  thus  afford  support  to  the  parts  above  Uiem.  Tbe  tipper  three 
curves  are  so  arranged  that  their  chords  are  in  the  same  vertical  line  in  tlie  erect  position 
.  of  the  body,  and  tins  vertical  line  corresponds  with  the  line  of  gravity  of  the  head.  The 
cauxe  of  these  curves  is  to  be  sought  for  partly  in  the  shape  of  llie  veHcbral  bodies,  and 
partly  in  that  of  the  intervertebralsubstauce.  Among  the  uses  of  these  curves  it  may  be 
mentioned  (1)  that  they  enable  the  spine  to  bear  a  greater  vertical  weight  than  it  could 
otherwise  maintain:  it  ia  calculated  that  nine  times  as  great  a  vertical  force  is  required 
to  bend  it  as  if  it  had  been  straight ;  (2)  tliat  they  facilitate  the  movements  of  tbe  body, 
especially  in  the  act  of  running  ;  and  (it)  that  they  are  so  disposed  as  to  protect  the  corii 
In  movements  of  the  spine.  Blmiiar  curves  are  seen  in  the  spine  of  other  mammals, 
though  the  degree  of  flexure  is  liable  to  great  deviations.  The  lumbar  curve,  which  haa 
wpeciftl  reference  to  the  erect  position,  is  always  much  less  marked  tban  in  man. 

The  vertebral  canal  formed  by  the  apposition  of  the  spinal  foramina,  or  neural  arches 
(see  Skrlrton).  and  containing  and  protecting  the  spinal  chord,  varies  in  its  size  at 
different  parts  of  the  column.  It  is  largest  in  its  antero-poaterior  diameter  in  llie  neck 
And  loins  {measuring  at  the  last  lumbar  vertebra  j  of  an  inch),  where  tbe  anteroposterior 
movements  of  the  spine  are  greatest,  and  where  the  cord  is  least  closely  attached  to  the 
rerlebnei  while  in  Its  lateral  diameter  it  ia  greatest  at  the  atlas,  where  it  measuies  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half.  A  transverse  section  of  the  canal  is  nearly  circular  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  back.  The  intervertebral  foramina  through  which  tbe  nerves  emergt. 
Taiy  in  shape  and  position  in  different  parts,  but  are  always  of  sufilc  lent  size  to  prevent 
Injurious  pressure  on  the  nerves  during  movement  of  the  spine;  and  in  the  dorsal  region, 
which  la  the  ordinary  seat  of  angular  curvature,  tbe  nerves  are  so  protected  by  bony 
•rcheB  that  they  may  escape  injury,  even  when  the  bodies  of  several  dorsal  vertebra' 
tuve  been  destroyed  by  ulceration, 

SPIFAL  GOKD  or  Marbow,  The  BTsncTiiRB  and  Fomctionb  of.  The  spinal  cord 
Is  that  elongated  part  of  the  cerebrospinal  axis  (see  Nertodb  Sistev)  which  Is  con 
tainedin  the  spinal  canal  from  the /i»Mm«nmaj7num,  at  Ihe  base  of  tbe  skull,  superiorly, 
to  tbe  first  or  second  lumbar  vertebra  inferiorly.  where  it  merges  into  thejltom  trrmi 
Huk,-  which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  nicral  canal,  and  in  do  way  differs  Btnicbi- 
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rally  from  the  proper  Epinal  cord,  except  tbst  no  nerre-rooU  srecotinectedirithlt.  Tbe 
mcmbraneg  bj  which  it  is  protected  from  dnnger,  and  kept  io  its  proper  po?iiioD,  are 
described  id  the  article  Nervoub  Stbtku.  Its  length  Tsries  from  15  to  18  in.,  and  it 
presenla.ft  difference  in  its  diameter  in  difterent  parts,  there  being  bd  upper  or  cervical, 
and  a  lower  or  lumbar  cnlargemeat.  In  form  it  is  a  tiatteoed  cylinder.  It  is  aluosl 
completely  divided,  along  the  median  pinoe  by  an  auterior  and  posterior  flssure,  into  two 
cqu^  and  symmetrical  parts.  Tlie  anterior  fissure  is  more  distlnctand  wider  at  ibe  sur- 
face than  the  posterior  fissure,  but  it  only  peoetratea  to  about  one-third  of  the  lliickDi.-s6 
of  the  cord,  while  the  posterior  fissure  cstenda  to  about  half  the  thickness  of  Ihe  cord. 
The  two  halves  are  beoce  only  united  uear  the  center  by  a  commlsBural  l^nd.  which  is 
traversed  by  the  "  spinal  canal "  eiteading  downward  from  the  fourth  ventricle  (see 
Brain),  ana  about  one-hunilredth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  posterior  and  au  interior 
lateral  furrow  (two  shallow  depressions,  the  latter  being  Karcely  perceptible)  further 
divide  each  iialf  of  the  cord  into  a  posterior,  a  lateral,  and  an  anterior  column ;  these 
-  two  furrows  corresponding  with  the  lines  of  attachment  of  the  posterior  and  ante- 
rior nerve-roots.  The  separation  of  the  antero-lateral  columns  into  the  "  anterior"  and 
the  lateral  coiumos  is  made  more  obvious  internally  by  the  mode  in  which  the  ^lay  or 
vesicular  nervous  matter  (described  in  the  article  Nervous  System)  is  arranged  m  rek. 
tion  to  the  white  or  fibrous  matter.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  gray  matter  differs 
coDsidembly  in  different  parts  of  the  cord,  it  usually  presents  in  a  tranavcrae  setUon  ihe 
form  of  two  somewliat  cresccnt-sliaped  masses,  whose  convcsLlies  are  turned  toward 
each  other,  and  are  connected  bv  the  gray  commissure,  wliile  their  cornua  are  directed 
toward  tbe  surface  of  tbe  cord;  ineposicriorpeakaneach  side  nearly  reaches  the  posterior 
lalera]  furrow,  while  the  anterior,  though  the  larger  comu,  does  not  approach  quite  so 
near  the  surface  at  the  assumed  anterior  furrow.  The  enlargement  of  the  cord  in  tbe 
cervical  and  lumbar  region,  where  the  great  nervous  plexuses  are  given  off,  is  chiefly  due 
to  Ihe  increase,  at  those  points,  of  gray  matter,  which  is  comparatively  deficient  in  the 
iuterval  between  Ibem.  The  white  substance  seems  to  increase  regularly  from  the  lower 
to  the  upper  part  of  the  cord;  and  this  fact,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  remarks,  seems  to  iudicaie 
the  probability  that  the  lougiludinal  columns  serve  (as  formerly  supposed)  to  establish  a 
direct  connection  between  the  encephalic  Centers  and  the  roots  of  the  spinal  uerve& 
Careful  microscopic  investigation  has  revealed  tbe  fact  that  tbe  root-flbers  of  tb^  spinal 
nerves  run  two  ver^  distinct  courses  in  the  substance  of  tbe  cord ;  the  first  traiimrie,  and 
the  second  longitudiTtal,  The  transverse  fibers  traverse  the  cord  horizontally  or  obliquely, 
fid  appear  to  pass  out  in  tbe  otlier  ai^t  of  roots  connected  with  tbe  same  segment,  either 
on  Its  own  or  on  tlie  opposite  side  of  tiie  median  fissure;  while  the  longitudinal  flbeni  in 
part  connect  the  posterior  roots  directly  with  the  posterior  column  without  passing  into 
llie  vesicular  matter,  but  for  tbe  most  part  enter  tbe  gray  matter,  and  emerge  from  it  into 
the  posterior  column,  or  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  Jateral  column  of  the  same  or  the 
opposite  side.  How  farthcsc  longitudinal  fibers  run  up  or  down  the  cord,  is  undecided. 
It  IS  protHible  that  tome  of  them  are  longitudinal  commissures,  serving  to  connect  the 
nerve-roots  of  one  segment  of  the  cord  with  the  vesicular  matter  of  another  above  or 
below  it,  and  it  i~  poiiaihle  that  ail  are  of  this  character,  in  which  case  the  spinal  cord 
will  be  tbe  real  center  of  all  the  nerve-fibers  connected  with  it. 

In  considering  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  have  to  regard  it  in  two  distinct 
points  of  vicw^viz.,  in  tbe  first  place,  as  a  eondueior  of  nervous  force  l>ctwecn  the 
nerve-trunks  and  the  brain;  and  in  the  second  place,  as  an  iadependeni  nenau*  eenlcr. 
As  a  mere  eoniiueit>r  of  nervous  force,  its  functions  and  t>ehavior  are  the  same  as  those 
of  a  nerve-trunk;  for,  as  Dr.  Carpenter  observes:  "If  it  bo  divided,  all  the  parts  of  tbe 
body  which  are  solely  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  below  the  point  of  section  are  com- 
pletely piiraiyzed,  as  far  as  regards  sensibility  and  voluntary  movement;  no  impressions 
made  upon  them  having  the  least  power  to  aflect  tbe  consciousness,  and  no  exertion  of 
the  will  being  able  to  determine  conlraction  of  the  muscles.  This  state  of  paraplegia, 
which  may  tie  espcri  men  tally  induced  in  animals,  is  frequently  exhibited  in  man,  as  a 
result  of  injury  or  of  disease  that  seriously  implicates  the  spinal  cord;  and  as  Et  has  been 
shown  that  among  the  lower  animals  complete  reunion  of  the  cord  may  take  place  after 
complete  division,  as  indicated  by  the  entire  restoration  of  its  functional  powers,  and  the 
complete  redintegration  of  its  structure,  so  have  we  reason  to  believe  that  a  similar 
regeneration  may  take  place,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  man,  this  being  marked  by  a 
gradual  return  of  sensibility  and  power  of  voluntary  movement  in  the  lower  iimbs, 
which  liad  been  at  first  completely  pftraiyzed."—flumon  Phyaalagy,  6th  ed.,  pp.  639-30. 
Tbere  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  gray  matter  is  essentially  the  conductor  of  teritory 
impressions,  for  if  the  anterior,  posterior,  and  antero-lateral  columns  are  divided  as  com 
uletely  as  possible,  the  gray  substance  remaining  uninjured,  tbe  seneibility  of  the  parts 
below  is  unaffected;  while,  conversely,  it  the  gray  substance  is  divided,  while  Ihe 
wliile  columns  remain  uninjured,  sensibility  is  almost  totally  eitin^shed.  H. 
Brown-Sequard,  whose  researches  on  the  nervous  system  are  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance, has  shown  that  tbe  central  portions  of  the  gray  substance  are  tbe  most 
effective  in  tbe  transmission  of  sensation.  He  likewise  brings  forward  strong 
evidence  to  prove  that  there  are  special  conductors  in  the  spinal  cord  for  the 
sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature,  and  muscular  contraction,  none  of  which 
can  convey  other  seusations  than  their  own.      Notwithstanding  ita  lingular  power 
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ot  conducting  Musoiy  ImpreisioDB,  the  ^n.j  suljetaoce  Is  iUelf  iuHnsible.  Araoog  his 
utber  Tsmsrjuble  discoveiiea  in  connection  witli  tliis  eulnect,  Browa-Bequud  baa  found, 
thftt  on  divldlDg  OD«-h&]f  of  the  Hplnol  cord  of  an  animal,  not  onlj  ia  ausBthesia  (or  loss 
of  senaatiou)  eatatdiahed  on  Uie  opposite  side  of  the  Iwd;,  but  there  la  also  produced  a 
alata  of  liypenestbesia  (or  exalted  seuBibilitj)  on  the  same  side,  wbich  b^ins  to  appear  h 
few  hours  aflei  the  openttioo,  and  coutinuea  in  dogB  for  about  20  daye,  m  cata  about  14 
dam  and  in  guinea-pigs  for  many  months,  after  wbich  the  ssnaibility  falls  below  iu 
U0uai  ■landara.  With  rmrd  to  the  conduction  of  motor  impulBes,  there  ia  xreat  uucer- 
tainty.  b  Codsiderable  dii»reiices  have  been  Bhowu  to  eiiHt  in  the  position  of  the  motor 
tracta  in  diiCerant  parts  of  the  cord,  and  Brown-gequard  concludes  from  his  ex  peri  men  te 
on  the  eflecta  of  section,  tliat  whiie  in  the  dorsal  region,  all  parts,  except  the  posterior 
columns,  ate  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  the  orders  of  tlie  will  to  the  muacles,  in  the 

X  part  of  the  cervical  region,  most  of  these  couduclors  are  in  the  lateral  columns 

in  tlie  gray  substance  between  these  and  the  anterior  column. 
We  liave  now  to  consider  ttie  spinal  cord  as  an  independent  ntrwtti  tenter.  The  sim- 
pleat,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  independent  power  of  tlie 
spinal  cord,  is  derived  from  the  motion  eiliibited  by  the  limits  of  animals  when  irrita- 
tion ia  applied  to  Ihem  after  section  of  the  cord  at  some  point  above  the  entrance  of  their 
nerves;  the  fact  that  these  movemenla  are  reflected  Itirougb  the  cord,  and  do  not  result 
from  direct  stimulation  of  the  part  irritated,  being  shown  b^  their  complete  cessation 
nhen  the  nerve-trunlis  are  divided.  Thus,  if  a  frog  tw  pithed  by  dividing  the  cord 
between  the  occipital  foromen  and  the  first  vertebra,  an  unusual  convulsion  takes  place 
whilethe  Icnifepasaea  through  the  nervous  center;  but  tliia  quickly  subsides,  and  if  the 
animal  be  placed  on  the  table  it  will  losome  its  oniinary  position.  It  is  quite  unable  to 
move  by  any  voluntary  effort;  but  if  a  (oe  be  pinched,  the  limb  is  instantly  drawn  up. 
and  seen  to  push  away  the  irritating  agent,  and  then  draw  np  the  leg  again  u>  the  old 
positioo. 

From  tluae  and  otlier  experiments,  we  may  conclude  (1)  that  the  spinal  cord  in  uniim 
--''h  the  brain,  is  the  instrument  of  seosatJon  and  voluntuy  motion  to  the  trunk  and 


nities;  and  (3)  that  the  spinal  cord  maybe  ttie  medium  for  the  excitation  of  move- 
:,  tndependenii!/  of  Tolition  or  sensation,  either  by  direct  irritation  of  ita  sutwtance. 


or  by  ttte  influence  of  a  stimulus  conveyed  to  it  from  some  surface  of  the  trunk  c_ 
extremities  by  its  nerves  distributed  upon  that  surface. 

BPnrAZZOIA,  a  city  of  santheni  Italy,  In  the  province  of  Barl,  40  m.  s.e.  of  Fosgia. 
Pop.  'SI,  10,303.  The  ehlef  producUoos  an  wine  and  oil.  S.  was  birthplace  of  Pope 
Innocent  XII. 

BrLHllUE  TBXE,  Buongmut,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  eetaetraeea.  This 
order  contains  about  360  known  species,  all  small  trees  or  shrubs.— The  genus  euonumvi 
has  a  lobed  capsule,  and  seeds  surrounded  by  an  aril,  which  in  some  of  the  species  is 
remarkable  for  its  brilliancy  of  color.  The  common  spindle  tree  (S.  Buropanii),  a  native 
ot  Britain,  chiefly  of  the  southern  parts,  and  of  great  part  of  Europe,  isveryornamental 
When  ia  fruit,  and  its  aril  is  of  a  fine  orange  color.  It  is  a  shrub  rather  than  a  tree. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  flne-gnuned.  It  is  used  for  the  finer  articles  of  turnery,  and  for 
skewers.  It  was  formerly  used  for  making  musical  instrumentsand  for  spindles,  whence 
the  name  of  the  shrub.  In  Oermany,  the  shoots  are  twred  for  tubes  of  tobacco-pipes. 
Charcoal  made  of  it  is  much  valued  for  crayons. 

BFnrX,  or  Thorn,  in  botany,  is  a  sbup-poinled  projection  of  the  wood  of  a  stem  or 
branch,  and  essentially  differs  from  a  prickle  (q.v.)  in  Deing  connected  with  the  wood, 
and  covered  with  bark.  A  spine  is,  in  fact,  a  branch  arreeted  in  its  growth  and  modi- 
fled.  In  some  trees  and  shrubs,  as  in  the  sloe,  brancheswhich  bear  leaves  often  termin- 
ate in  the  fonn  of  a  spine.  Cultivation,  or  whatever  tends  to  increase  the  luxuriance  of 
a  plant,  diminishes  the  tendency  to  produce  spines.  Tbename  spine  is  also  given  to  the 
sharp  extremiljes  of  the  midrib  of  leaves,  and  to  the  aliarp  angular  projection  of  the 
margin  of  hard  leaves,  as  In  the  holly.  In  some  plants,  the  stipules  are  metamorphosed 
ink)  spines. 

BFim,  CTTBVATimx  OP  THE.  There  are  two  perfectlv  distinct  forms  of  curvature, 
VIE.,  Lateral  Cuktaturb — arising  from  weakness  of  the  bones,  ligaments,  and  mus 
cles.  and  fearfully  r.jmmon  ingirls  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  between  the  ages 
of  10  and  16 — and  AirocLAR  Cobvaturb  (frequently  known  as  PoiVa  Curvature,  or 
the  UaIiAST  of  Pott,  in  consequence  of  that  eminent  surgeon  having  been  the  first  to 
describe  its  true  nature),  which  consists  of  caries  of  the  Ixidics  of  the  vertebrK,  and  is 
by  far  the  more  serious  affection  of  the  two, 

"Lateral  Gv/matart,  or  Dielortion,  denotes  deformity  of  the  bones  of  the  spine  and 
chest;  with  corresponding  change  of  the  structure  in  relation  to  them.  It  is  called 
'lateral,'  from  the  spine  King  curved  sideways;  and  to  distinguish  it  from  'angular* 
deformity,  in  which  the  spine  Is  dhncted  from  behind  forward,  ovring  to  excavations  in 
fta  fOrcpart^Irom  caries."  The  above  definition  is  taken  from  Hr.  8baw's  article  on  this 
affection  in  Bolmea's  Sftl»m  ef  Sttrgerji,  Toi  iv.  p,  8U,  ao  article  from  wliicb  we  have 
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borrowed  freeljr  Id  relation  to  the  lymptonu  and  cauiea  of  the  dlBeu&  The  first  thing 
thttt  commonlj  attracts  attention  is  a  projection  of  one  iCBpula.  or  an  elevation  of  one 
■boulder,  generally  the  right;  the  rigbl  shoulder  and  right  aide  of  the  cbest  being  ud- 
naturally  high  and  rounded,  while  on  the  left  aide,  the  shoulder  is  depressed,  and  the 
eide  of  the  uieet  concaTe.  On  examination,  the  eplnc  is  found  to  have  acquired  a  spiral 
appearance,  "not  unlike  what  might  have  been  produced  If  it  liad  beeu  taken,  when 
soft,  at  both  ends  bj  the  twohandi,  and  twisled  as  a  washerwoman  wrings  a  wet  cloth." 
— Shaw,  op.  eit.  In  advanced  stages  of  the  dislortion.  the  dorsal  curve  incieaaesabrnptly 
to  Buch  an  extent  as  U>  render  it  angular,  the  atleuding  coutortion  being  similarly  abrupt. 
This  condition  gives  rise  to  various  clmngeB,  including  a  humprd  appearance,  a  great 
displacement  of  the  ribs,  a  dimiuution  of  the  cavilT  of  the  chest,  and  a  proportionate 
wasting  of  the  lung.  In  consequence  of  these  phvBirnl  chonpes,  ihp  paiienl  can  no 
longer  walk  In  a  simple  and  natural  manner,  but  ciuibiu  a  halting,  jerking,  awkward 
gidt. 

The  followlDE  may  be  noticed  amongBt  (he  principal  causes  of  laieral  curvature:  L. 
The  suppleneiw  of  the  spine  in  the  young,  its  structures  being  then  more  griEtlc  than 
bone,  and  Ihecolumn  virtually  immature.  2.  Weakness  of  the  muscles,  which  areseldnm 
properly  cxercifled  in  girls  of  the  age  and  class  in  which  Ibis  disonlcr  occurs.  This 
musculiir  debility  in  uRually  followed  liy  deleriorniion  of  the  bones  and  their  ligaments, 
and  this,  apart  from  other  obvinuH  and  direi-t  bad  effects,  tends  to  make  all  the  compon- 
ent parts  of  the  spine — vertebrBB  and  arliculalions — more  prone  to  yield  lo  the  superin- 
cuml>ent  weight,  and  to  become  distorted,  Thfse  evil  results  are  increased  by  pmlungiil 
stooping.  When  we  enter  a  school,  shortly  before  the  ^breaking  up  of  the  cta»i.  we 
usually  find  most  of  the  pupils  standing  or  sitting  in  a  tired  lounging  position.  Tliey 
are  instinctively  relieving  the  pain  of  over-fatigue  by  throwing  the  weight  on  the  insen- 
sible fibrous  structures,  and  thus  relieving  the  aching  muscles.  When  such  attitudes 
are  long  indulged  in,  the  ligaments  undeivo  a  process  of  over-stretching,  and  a  general 
looseness  of  the  vertebral  joints  is  the  result.  By  standing  on  one  leg,  or.  more  correctly 
apeaking,  by  throwing  all  the  weight  of  the  body  on  one  foot,  the  Iradv  is  kept  uprighl 
with  the  least  possible  expenditure  of  muscular  power.  Hence,  a  weak  and  fragile  irirl 
Is  induced  to  adopt  this  posl^on.  Too  long  ind>ilgence  in  thb  habit  will,  to  a  certainty 
(for  anatomical  reasons,  Into  which  we  have  not  space  to  enter),  aggravate  existing  car- 
yature,  and  induce  it,  if  it  did  not  pre-exist 

However  slight  a  curve  in  the  spine  of  a  young  girl  may  be,  it  ought  to  be  deemed 
of  importance ;  for  when  the  column  inclines  laterally  even  to  a  slirht  degree,  the  siiper- 
incumberent  weight  ceases  to  be  supported  on  the  line  of  the  vertical  axis,  and  falls  on 
the  oblique  processes  of  the  side  to  which  she  leans;  and  these  processes  becomine 
rapidly  diminished  in  length  by  absorption.  Induced  by  this  abnormal  pressure,  gcnf  id 
distortion  rapidly  commences.  With  regard  to  the  final  issue  of  a  cuse,  distortion  be- 
ginning at  the  age  of  10  is  more  dangerous  than  at  14,  because  the  disease  runs  a  more 
rapid  course  in  the  younger  cases.  A  cure  is,  for  the  same  reason,  more  easily  affected 
in  the  younger  patient  If  the  patient's  age  be  beyond  16,  Uttle  can  be  done  beyond 
checking  the  further  progress  of  the  deformity. 

Before  diseussing  tbe  treatment  of  these  cases,  It  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  regard 
Ing  an  important  preventive  measure.  When  a  girl  is  defective  in  muscular  power,  dis- 
inclined to  take  exercise,  and  prone  to  distortion  of  the  spine,  the  dttlng  position  does 
not  afford  her  rest,  in  consequence  of  the  great  efforts  she  has  to  make  in  order  lo  keep 
the  body  erect  A  patient  in  that  condition  will  derive  beneflt  from  being  obliged  to  lie 
for  two  or  three  hours  daily,  at  divided  intervals,  on  a  aofa  or  board.  When  the  deform- 
ity has  actually  occurred,  gymnastic  exercises  suggested  by  the  medical  attendant  wiK 
not  unfrequently,  when  continued  for  some  time,  have  the  effect  of  loosening  the  con- 
nection of  the  bones,  of  facltitating  their  falling  into  their  proper  places,  when  exien- 
don  Is  employed,  and  of  restoring  to  the  spine  a  portion  of  its  lost  suppleneas.  Mr. 
Shaw  suggests  the  following  simple  plan  for  attaining  the  same  end:  "  Let  the  patient 
lie  on  one  side,  with  a  firm  cylmdncal  pillow,  6  in.  In  diameter,  placed  under  the 
gibbosity  of  that  side,  and  let  her  rest  her  weight  on  the  pillow;  the  effect  will  be  In 
counteract  and  reverse  the  curve.  The  same  may  be  done  alternately  on  tbe  two  sides. 
The  posture  may  be  continued  each  way  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  and  be 
repealed  twice  or  thrice  daily." — Op.  cit.,  p.  858.  There  are  two  methods  of  extendioE 
the  curved  spine,  viz.  (1),  by  stretching  the  body  while  the  patient  is  recumbent;  and 
(2)  by  letting  the  patient  remain  upright,  and  using  spinal  supports.  As  each  method 
has  lis  own  advantages,  a  combination  of  them  will  often  afford  the  best  results.  The 
chief  objections  to  tlie  former  are  the  necessary  confinement,  comparative  seclusion,  and 
Interference  with  the  routine  of  study.  Any  mode  of  treatment  with  the  view  of  pro- 
ducing extension  of  the  spine  must  be  continued  for  months  in  order  lo  be  of  any  avail. 
It  would  be  altogether  out  of  place  to  notice  in  this  article  the  vsrious  extending  benls. 
apparatuses  for  exercise,  and  different  kinds  of  spinal  supports  that  have  been  devised 
by  surgeons  and  anatomical  mechanicians,  and  we  will  merely  observe  that  mechani- 
cal supports  must  be  tried  with  great  caution.  They  are  always  more  or  less  irka(»ne  to 
bear,  and  if  they  are  not  doing  good,  are  almost  sure  to  be  doing  harm.  On  this  suh- 
^t,  Ui9  reader  ma,7  consult  Heather  Bigg's  work  entitled  The  Spint  and  Upper  Sklrmt- 


A-ngular  eurvatun  condets,  m  alreadj  mentioned,  of  caries  of  certain  vertebne, 
which  first  coQsumes  the  bones  and  flbro-cartilagee,  and  subeequestly  excites  s  discharge 
of  pua.  The  flrst  aymptom  of  this  affection  is  the  Appearance,  at  the  seat  of  the  caries,  of 
a  prominence  of  one  or  more  of  the  spinous  processeB.  This  "erowinE  out"  of  thel)ack, 
as  patients  frequently  term  it,  is  due  to  the  aeatruction  of  a  portion  of  the  column.  In  an 
advanced  stage  the  spinal  ridge  will  stand  out  prominently,  the  knob  of  each  proceaa 
ueing  distinctly  visibfe;  and  nmtlly,  a  distinct  angular  projection  is  developed.  The 
<oiuequenee*  ot  this  disease  are  thus  summed  up  by  Druitt:  "1.  In  favorable  cases  the 
diseased  hones  collapse,  and  are  ancliylozed;  abscesses,  if  they  form,  are  healed,  or  their 
matter  is  ahsort^ed,  and  the  patient  recovers  in  two  or  three  years,  with  more  or  iebs 
deformity,  which  is.  of  course.  Incurable,  3.  In  some  fatal  cases  the  patient  dies 
suddenly  from  two  or  three  of  the  diseased  vertebne  pving  way,  and  crushing  the  spinal 
coni;  or  from  dislocation  of  the  odontoid  process,  owing  to  ulceration  of  its  ligament; 
or  from  the  burbling  of  abscesses  into  Uie  spinal  cord;  or  from  their  bursting  into  the 
pleura  or  peritoneum;  but  more  frequently  death  is  caused  by  slew  irritalioD  and  exhaus- 
tion, consequent  on  the  formation  of  psoas  or  lumbar  abscesseB." — T/>s  Sargeon'i  Vade 
meevm,  8Ui  ed.  p.  848.  The  most  essential  point  in  relation  to  tnalment  is  rat,  and  the 
most  effectual  method  of  arresting  motion  between  the  diseased  vertebne,  and  of  keeping 
tbcm  at  rest  is  bv  placing  the  patient  in  a  recumbent  position  on  his  back.  If  possible, 
an  invalid  bed  snould  be  procured,  provided  with  contrivances  for  enabling  him  lo  lie 
upon  it,  day  and  night,  without  rising.  Local  counter-irritants,  such  as  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  arc  often  useful;  and  good  diet,  backed,  if  necesea^.  by  cud-liver 
oil  and  tonics,  must  bo  prescribed.  In  conclusion,  sufferers  from  any  form  of  real  or 
Buapected  spinal  disease  are  earnestly  warned  to  avoid  the  numerous  quacks,  whether 
in  or  out  of  the  medical  profession,  who  have  taken  up  the  spine  as  a  specialty. 

SPI HEL,  a  mineral  allied  to  corundum,  consisting  chiefly  of  alumina,  vrith  smaller 
proportions  of  magnesia,  silica,  and  protoxide  of  iron.  It  occurs  in  crystals,  which  are 
often  octaliedral,  and  is  chiefly  found  in  Ceylon  and  Siam.  Its  colors  are  various;  red, 
blue,  green,  and  black.  It  ia  much  prized  as  a  gem;  red  spinels  are  commonly  called 
rubies;  the  baiat  rubyie  a  rose-red  splTnei,  and  a  violet-colored  spinel  is  known  aaalotnoA- 
dine  ruty. 

SPDI'ET  (Ital.  tpinMtta).  aa  old-fashioned  stringed  musical  instrument  with  a  key- 
board, smaller  and  weaker  than  the  harpsichord,  and,  like  it,  one  of  the  precursors  of  the 
ptami-forte.  Each  note  had  but  one  string,  which  was  struck  by  a  quill  Jack  acted  on 
by  one  of  the  flnger-keys.  The  strings  were  placed  horizontally  and  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  the  keys,  aa  in  the  square  pianoforte;  and  the  general  outline  of  the  instra 
ment  nearly  resembled  that  of  a  harp  laid  in  a  horizontal  position,  with  the  keys  occu- 
pying the  podtion  of  the  sounding-board;  on  which  account  the  spinet,  when  flnt  intro- 
duce, was  called  the  couched  harp. 

SFDT^a  CO.  in  e.  S.  Dakota,  drained  by  the  Dakota  river  ;  1606  sq.m,;  pop.  '90 
10,081.     The  Bitrface  Is  uneven  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  fundsbing  good  pasturage.     Co. 


BPIHXEB,  Fbancib  Elias  ;  b.  N.  Y.,  1802 ;  learned  several  trades,  and  was  after- 
wards a  merchant.  He  was  auditor  and  deputy  naval  t^cer  of  the  port  of  New  Tork, 
18^^,  a  democratic  member  of  congress,  1855-67,  and  aft«rwaTd  a  republican  member 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  on  accounts.  Ha  waa  treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
1861-75.  In  thelatter  year  hewaa  an  unauccessful  republican  candidate  for  comptroller 
of  New  York  state.     His  services  as  treasurer  were  of  great  value.     He  died  1890. 

BPUTFINO  is  tbe  art  of  combining  animal  and  vegetable  flbers  into  continuous  threads 
fit  for  the  processes  of  weaving,  sewing,  or  rope-making.  The  most  primitive  spinning 
apparatus  Is  tbe  spindle  and  distaff,  representations  of  which  are  to  be  seen  on  the  earH 
iMt  E^ptian  monuments.  Tbe  dlst^  was  a  stick  or  staff  upon  which  a  bundle  of  tbe 
pre{>ared  material  was  loosely  bound,  and  which  was  held  in  the  left  hand  or  stuck  in 
tbe  belt;  the  apindlewas  a  smaller  tapering  piece  to  which  the  thread  was  attached.  By 
a  dexterous  twirl  of  the  hand  Uie  spindle  was  made  to  spm  round  and  at  the  same  time 
recede  from  tbe  spinster,  who  drew  out  between  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  right 
hand  a  regular  stream  of  fibers  so  long  as  tbe  twisting  of  the  spindle  lasted-  It  was  then 
drawn  in.  the  new  length  of  thread  wound  upon  it,  and  tbe  operation  was  renewed.  An 
obvious  improvement  on  this  was  to  set  the  spindle  In  a  frame  and  make  it  revolve  by  a 
band  passing  over  a  wheel  driven  eiUier  by  occasional  impetus  from  tbe  hand  or  by  a 
treadle;  thu  constituted  the  ^nning-aA^,  which  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in 
Nuremberg  as  recently  as  1580.  In  the  spinning-wheel  in  its  most  Improved  form,  and 
as  usual  for  flax,  a  bobbin  or  "  pirn,"  with  a  separate  motion,  was  placed  on  the  spindle 
which  had  a  bent  arm — a  flyer  or  iigbt — for  winding  the  yam  on  the  bobbin.  The 
apindle  and  bobbin  revolved  at  different  rales,  the  revolutions  of  (he  spindle  giving  the 
twist,  and  the  difference  of  the  rate  causing  the  winding  on.  The  two-handed  wheel 
had  two  spindles  and  pirns  a  little  apart,  with  the  distaff  or  "  rock"  stuck  into  the  frame 
between  them,  and  the  spinster  produced  a  thread  witti  each  hand.  The  spinning  of 
flax  on  such  wheels  for  tbe  manufacturer  was  an  important  branch  of  domestic  industry 
In  the  northern  counties  of  Scotland  as  late  as  ISUO.  if  not  later. 
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Neither  the  Bplnnlng-wheel  nor  the  hand  could  ipin  more  than  one,  or  at  noet  two 

threads  at  a  time,  and  therefore,  with  the  rapid  incresse  of  population,  and  the  improTO- 
menta  made  in  tLe  process  of  weaving  (<!■'■).  they  became  quite  inadequate  to  supply  the 
demand  for  yam ;  but  an  accident,  it  is  said,  abont  the  year  1734,  ted  to  an  iuventioii  by 
which  eiglit  threads  could  be  spun  at  once;  and  this  naa  eooa  improved  upon  unUl  80 
couid  be  produced  aa  eaaily.  This  was  the  invention  of  the  rpinning-jenny  for  cotton- 
spiDuiag,  by  Jamea  Hargreaves,  at  SlaDkhill,  near  Blackburn  in  Luicashire.  In  this 
machine,  a  number  of  large  reels  of  cotton  formed  into  a  tbickish  coil,  called  a  nTcn;, 
were  aet  on  upright  Bxed  spindles,  and  the  ends  of  the  rovings  were  passed  between  two 
small  movable  iMisof  wood  placed  horizontally  and  under  the  control  of  (he  spinner, 
Jwho  could  thus  make  them  press  more  or  le«s  on  the  roving,  and  consequently  increase 
(or  decrease  the  draw  upon  it  from  the  spinning  spindles,  which  were  set  in  a  row  at  the 
'i,  other  end  of  the  frame,  and  all  capable  of  being  set  in  motion  simultaneously  by  llie 
^  wheel  The  success  of  the  spinning-Jenny  was  considerable,  but  its  history  has  been  too 
often  told  to  be  required  here :  and  even  previous  to  its  invention,  a  better  idea  had  been 
started  and  acted  upon  by  others,  and  was  afterward  brought  to  such  perfection,  thai 
.    the  invention  of  Hargreavcs  soon  passed  into  obecurily. 

In  order  to  understand  the  operations  of  spi  nning  as  now  practiced,  and  as  improved 
by  the  invention  alluded  to,  it  is  desirable,  in  thla  place,  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  fibers  for  the  proceas  of  spinning.  In  the  first  place,  if  wool  or  col- 
ton,  it  has  to  be  "opened;  that  is,  it  must  be 
relieved  from  its  original  knotted  and  lumpy  con- 
ditipn  ;  this  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  tmt  is 
now  easily  managed  bv  machines  called  "wil- 
lows or  willeys,  " bloweni"  and  "openera." 
By  the  first  of  these,  which  conaisCs  of  a  drum 
covered  with  small  spikes  moving  in  a  hollow 

alinder,  also  lined  with  spikes,  but  so  arranged 
it  those  on  the  drum  pass  close  to,  but  do  not 
come  into  collision  with  them  as  it  revolves,  the 
cotton  or  wool  is  fed  in  on  one  udc.  is  draped 
forward  by  catching  on  the  spikes,  and  is  deliv- 
ered at  an  opposite  opening  to  that  by  which  it 
entered,  in  a  looee  state  and  free  from  knola.  It 
is  not,  however,  quite  loose  enough  for  the  sab- 
sequent  operations,  and  it  is  more  or  less  oiin- 
"■■  ^  gled  with  impurities.     It  is  therefore  taken  to 

the  "luower"  or  "  opener,"  and  being  put  into  a  shaft,  is  there  acted  upon  by  a  ' 
of  air  violently  driven  in  by  machinery,  which  blows  it  forward,  removes  entr 
matters,  and  so  separates  the  fibers  that  they  pass  out  at  the  other  end  in  an  exceedingly 
light  flocculent  slate,  and  readv  for  being  formed  into  lap*.  This  operation  coDBists  in 
laying  the  material  very  equally  on  an  endless  apron  made  of  small  bars  of  wood,  and 
or  tho  widtli  of  the  frame  of  the  machine  in  which  they  are  placed.  This  apron  (a,  fie.  1) 
passes  round  two  rollers,  placed  at  a  tittle  distance  apart,  ss  m  fie.  1,  h.  e,  the  rollers 
t>eing  moved  by  machinery.  The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  apron 
moves;  and  as  the  operator  covers  its  entire  surface  with  a  thin  layer  of  the  fiber,  it 
passes  under  under  the  roller  d,  and  is  taken  on  to  the  roller  «,  in  tnc  form  of  a  com- 
pressed layer  of  cotton  or  wool,  called  a  lap.  When  the  roller  e  Is  full,  it  is  removeo, 
with  its  lap/,  to  make  way  for  another.  Much  care  Is  taken  in  weighing  out  and  dis- 
tributing the  material  of  these  laps,  because  upon  this  first  operation  the  uliimale  size  of 
the  yam  depends. 

The  laps  are  taken  to  the  earding-maehine,  consisting  of  a  series  of  cylinders  revolv- 
ing in  a  frame,  and  placed  so  close  together  that  they  almost  touch  eacli  other.  Bach 
cylinder  is  covered  with  a  coating  of  flue  steel  wire  points,  which  are  stuck  in  leather, 
or  some  other  flexible  material,  and  are  technically  called  card».  The  production  of 
these  cards  by  maciiinerv  is  in  itself  a  marvel,  and  the  automatic  machines  for  making 
them  are  wonderfully  effective.  Each  piece  of  wire  is  bent  and  put  through  two  botes 
in  the  leather  so  as  to  form  two  points  on  the  other  side,  and  these  are  slightly  bent  all 
in  one  direction.  There  are  many  variations  upon  this  arrangement  of  the  wires,  but 
tlie  general  principle  is  the  same  in  all.  The  machine  tor  making  the  cards  cuts  the  wire 
to  the  right  lengths,  bends  them,  pierces  the  holes  In  the  leather,  inserts  the  wires,  and 
finishes  by  giving  them  the  slight  sloping  direction  which  Is  essential. 

The  lap  is  made  of  the  same  width  as  the  cylinders  of  the  card-machine,  and  is  so 
adjusted  that,  as  it  unwinds  from  its  roller,  it  passes  in  between  a  pair  of  the  carding 
cylinders,  the  steel  wire  teeth  of  which  seize  hold  of  the  individual  fibers,  and  drag  them 
in  one  direction  until  they  are  caught  by  other  cylinders,  and  so  carried  from  one  t« 
another,  always  being  pulled  in  a  straight  direction  until  they  are  laid  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible side  by  side,  and  are  given  oS  in  a  thin  cobweb-like  film  at  the  last  cylinder,  where 
it  it  prevented  from  continuing  its  journey  round  the  cylinders  by  a  small  bar  of  metal 
called  the  doffer,  which,  with  a  gentle  and  peculiar  motion,  removes  it  from  the  cylinder. 
The  film  of  fiber  is  of  the  same  width  a?  the  cylinder  of  the  cardlng-machine,  but  it  is 
gathered  together  by  the  operator,  who  passes  it  through  a  smooth  metal  ring,  and 
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belweeo  two  small  poliBhed  rolleFB,  the  revolutioDi  of  whkh  cairj  It  forwud  aod 
deposit  it  in  a  deep  tin  can  ia  the  torta  of  a  loose  untwisted  column  of  cotton  or  wool. 

about  an  iuch  in  ttiicknees,  which  is  called  a  Amt,     A  small  portion  of  this  arr 

ment  Is  aliown  in  flg.  2,  which  represents  a  cardiag-machine  with  only  two  ( 
cyliuders,  a  and  b;  thej  are,  how- 
ever, much  more  numerous.  There 
ia  also  a  concave  piece  of  carding,  e, 
which  was  tormerl;  much  used,  but 
has  tatelv  given  way  to  additional 
cylinders,  but  it  makes  the  action 
more  apparent  in  a  drawing;  ri  is  the 
Up  drawn  on  by  the  action  of  the 
two  small  rollers  «,  e,  which  sli^htlj 
press  il  as  tliej  revolve.  It  is  quickly 
distributed  ail  over  the  surface  of  the 
large  cylinder  a  by  means  of  its- 
numerous  wire-teetb ;  end  as  it  passes 
the  roller  b,  the  teeth  of  which  move 
in  an  opposite  direction,  afl  indicated 
by  the  arrows,  the  fibers  are  caught 
(df  the  iaree,  and  are  carried  round  tbe  qmall  cylinder  until  they  reach  /,  where  they  art 
stripped  on  by  the  doffer  s,  and  are  passed  throuKh  the  ring  A,  and  the  rollers  t,  i,  into 
tbe  tin  receiver  k.  The  sliver  is  now  in  the  first  stage  of  spinningl  It  has  next  to  be 
drawn  out  very  gradually  unlU  it  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill ;  and,  in  drawing  it  out.  the 
operator  ^ves  it  a  very  alight  twist,  still  leaving  it  so  loose  in  structure  that  it  will  brcatc 
with  a  shght  touch;  in  this  state  it  is  called  a  rouijig;  and  it  was  at  this  stage  that  the 
Spinning- jenny  began  to  operate  upon  it.  The  rovinge,  which  were  wound  as  they 
were  drawn  upon  large  reels,  were  unwound  bv  the  machine,  and  were  still  further 
drawn  out  and  firmly  twisted  and  wound  on  to  apindles  or  cops,  the  drawing  being  regu- 
lated by  Iba  pressure  of  the  wooden  bars  of  the  jenny,  which  was  within  reach  of  the 
operator's  hand. 

The  ihTotlU-maehint.  patented  by  Arfcwright  in  1769,  had  for  its  object  the  drawing 
of  the  rovings  through  a  successioii  of  ptin  of  rollers,  each  pair  In  advance  of  the  others, 
and  moving  at  different  rates  of  speed.  The  first  [wir  receive  the  sliver,  compress  it, 
and  pabe  it  on  to  the  second  pair,  which  revolve  at  a  greater  speed,  and  thus  pul!  it  out  to 
exactly  the  number  of  times  greater  length  that  their  revolutions  exceed  those  of  the 
other  pair — in  numiier  it  is  usually  eight  times — and  as  the  first  roving  iBpafised  through 
a  second,  third,  and  somettmeii  fourth  machine,  the  finished  roving  Is  33  times  longer 
than  the  sliver.  Aa  the  raving  issues  through  the  last  rollers  of  each  machine  it  ie 
received  on  ipooit  or  reeli,  calculated  to  hold  a  given  quantity;  and  these  are  transferred 
to  the  ipiniung-jraBie*.  which  resemble  the  rmmig-Jramet.  Here  tbe  roving  takes  the 
place  of  tbe  sliver;  and,  as  it  unwinds  from  the  spool,  ia  drawn  through  successive  pairs 
of  rollers,  moving  as  before  at  different  rates,  eaca  succeeding  pair  faster  than  the  back- 
ward ones,  BO  that  the  roving  gels  tliinner  and  thinner,  until  the  teauitv  is  carried  as  fat 
as  desirable.  It  Is  then  carried  on  to  a  spindle  wliich  revolves  witn  great  rapidity  ; 
and.  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement,  is  made  both  to  twist  the  thread  and  wind  It  on 


ic  spindle  ready  for  Ihe  w 
This  system  produces  too  great  a  strAin  upon  the  thread  [n  its  progress  to  admit  Of  its 
being  drawn  »o  fine  as  is  wanted  for  many  purposes,  and  this  led  tome  invention  of  the 
muUJenny  liy  Cromplon  (q.v.)  in  1T7B.  which  has  a  traveling  frame  upon  which  the 
Bpindlea  are  set.  This  frame  is  now  made  long  enough  to  carry  hundrode  of  spindles, 
and  it  gently  draws  out  and  twists  the  thread  iSter  it  leaves  the  last  pair  of  rollers;  and 
when  It  baa  reached  its  limits— now  several  yards,  but  in  Crompton's  time  only  five  feet 
— it  rapidly  returns,  winding  up  the  spun  thread  on  the  apindles  as  It  goes  hack.  These 
machines  are  now  applied,  nith  various  necessary  modifications,  to  cotton,  wool,  Baz, 
•ilk,  and  other  textile  materials,  and  the  effect  they  have  exerted  upon  our  manufactures 
bmorewonderful  than  anything  inUie  whole  histo'iy  of  commerce.  iSrevious  to  the  inven- 
tion of  the  mule,  few  spinners  could  make  yam  of  300  hanks  to  the  pound  (the  hank  being 
always  MO  yards).  At  the  snme  time,  the  natives  of  India  were  weaving  yam  of  number* 
ntnging  between  300  and  400.  Now,  however.  In  England  they  have  reached  such  ex- 
traordinary perfection  that  Messrs.  Houldsworth  of  Manchester  have  succeeded  In 
making  No.  700,  which  was  wovpn  by  the  French  firm,  Messrs.  Thtvel  &  Michou  of 
Tavare,  and  others  far  too  fine  to  weave,  the  greatest  tenuity  reached  being  10,000,  a 
pound  of  which  would  reach  4T70  miles.  This  was  made  to  test  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery,  but  was  of  no  practical  value. 

The  most  modern  improvements  In  spinning  are  In  tbe  machines  of  Measrs.  Piatt  dc 
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be  forced  Osteod  to  sutreuder  in  1604,  after  tdege 
eratioDB  a.gaingt  U&urice  till  the  truce  of  1609,  wnen  he  took  commaDd  of  the  Bpsnish 
troopa  ia  Qemuny.  He  captured  JQlicli  ia  1622,  and  Bieda  in  1629.  He  aftervaid 
commaDded  the  Spftniah  anuf  in  Italy. 

BPnrOZA,  Babiich(= 

was  bom  at  Amaterdam  K  _...._  _ __.    ^.   .  _   , 

MD  diligeotlj'  Inatnicted  ia  the  Bible  and  its  commentaries,  and  toe  Talmud.  Bui  afur 
'bavinx  mastered  both,  aod  imbitted  the  pbiloeophical  Bpirit  of  such  commentators  ta 
AbcD  Ezra,  he  was  allowed— the  more  readilj  that  bis  sickly  cooBlitutkin  unfitted  him 
fi>r  a  commercial  career — to  devote  himself  eutirely  to  a  life  of  study.  Physical  sciences 
and  the  wrltlngB  of  Descartes,  to  whicii  be  turned  first  of  ull,  very  soon  drew  him  awav 
from  the  rigid  belief  and  procticesof  the  synagogue;  and  Saul  Levi  Morteira,  hisTalmud- 
ical  teacher,  who  )iad  built  the  fondest  hopes  upon  the  genius  of  hia  pupil,  waa  Hit 
first  to  threaten  bim  with  the  direst  puaishmeat  if  he  did  not  retract  the  rank  hereai^ 
that  he  began  openly  to  utt«r.  Spinoza,  after  a  time,  entirely  withdrew  from  the  com- 
munity of  bis  brethren,  who  formally  excommunicated  him.  A.  fan&dc  even  attempted 
to  frighten  liim  by  an  either  real  or  feigned  attack  upon  him  as  be  left  the  theater  one 
nigiil.  At  that  period,  the  young  trutb-seeker  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  young  and 
Vnutiful  dnugbter  of  Van  den  Ende,  hla  master  in  Greek  and  Latin,  and  fell  passion- 
ately in  love  wlUi  her,  but  was  rejected.  From  that  time  forth,  philosophy  became  tbs 
srile  aim  and  object  of  bis  life.  In  act^ordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  sa^  of  tha 
Miahna,  Spinoza  had,  apart  from  his  studies,  made  himself  roaster  of  a  mechanical  craft 
Ue  had  learned  the  art  of  polishing  lenses.  This  now  became  the  means  of  bis  suhsisl- 
ence.  Besides,  be  was  also  an  expert  in  the  art  of  design,  and  among  a  number  of  otber 
portruts,  he  drew  one  of  himself  In  the  dress  of  Masaniello. 

When  30  years  old  he  left  Amsterdam,  and  went  to  Hhynsburg,  nearLeyden,  where 
he  wrotelho  Abridgmeiti of  t^Medilatiom of Da>eaiia,-viib  an  appendix — the  lattcrbe- 
ing  the  first  cast,  so  to  say,  of  his  EtMet.  The  year  following  he  removed  to  Toorbor^, 
near  the  Hague,  and  shortly  afterward,  ylelaing  to  the  soUcitations  of  his,  by  tbii 
time,  numerous  friends,  he  removed  to  the  Hague  itself.  The  elector  of  the  palatinate, 
Charles  Lewis,  next  offered  blm  a  vacant  chair  at  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  with  full 
'  'liberty  of  teaching,"  provided  he  would  not  say  aught  to  prejudice  the  eatabliahed  relig- 
ion, i.e.,  Christianity ;  whereupon  Bptnoza  declined  the  bo L^  lucrative  and  hononble  pro- 
fessorship. His  sm^l  pittance  was  enough  to  satisfy  his  wants.  In  a  similar  way,  he 
refused  generous  offers  mode  to  him  by  wealthy  friends,  like  Simon  de  Yries,  who  in- 
tended to  bestow  a  large  sum  of  money  on  him.  All  he  could  be  prevuled  upon  to  sc- 
cept  was  a  small  annuity  of  a  few  hundred  florins,  the  rest  he  persuaded  his  generous 
friend  to  bestow  upon  his  (De  Vries's)  own  brother.  An  offer  of  a  pension,  on  the  con- 
ditiou  of  his  dedicating  a  work  to  Louis  XIY.,  be  rejected  with  scorn.  His  domeslio 
accounts,  found  after  his  death,  show  that  he  preferred  to  live  on  a  few  pence  a  day, 
to  being  indebted  to  another's  bounty,  He  died,  44  years  old,  on  Feb.  31,  16T7. 
Throughout  his  life  of  study,  of  abate niiousness.  of  bodily  and  mental  suffering — for  his 
constitution  was  undermined  no  less  by  consumption  and  overwork,  tlian  his  senffllive 
mind  was  wrought  upon  by  the  violent  severance  of  all  natural  ties  of  affection,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  misery  of  occasional  want  and  of  perpetual  persecution — no  complunl 
ever  passed  his  bps.  Simplicity  and  heroic  forb^rance,  coupled  with  an  antique 
stoicism  aud  a  cbila-like,  warm,  sympathizing  heart,  were  the  principal  attributes  of  bim 
who  was  nicknamed  epicurean  and  atheist  by  liis  contemporaries.  It  has  well  been 
said,  that  no  man,  perliaps,  was  more  filled  with  religion  than  Spinoza,  and  that  to  be 
an  epicure  at  the  rate  of  twopence -half  penny  a  day  cannot  be  a  very  serious  crime. 

Respecting  Spinoza's  philosophical  system,  of  which  we  can  only  give  the  very  faint- 
est of  outlines  here,  it  nuist  be  premised  that  it  developed  itself  on  the  basis  of  Des- 
cartes. The  latter  bad  Inaugurated  a  new  epoch  by  his  "reconstruction"  of  knowledge. 
DIssalisded  both  with  the  dogma  and  the  skepticism  around  him,  he  cleared  the  ground 
l)y  first  doubting  everything,  and  then  laying  a  new  fovindalion  by  Cogito,  ergo  turn  (I 
think,  I  thereforu  am).  Spinoza,  however,  lieeply  struck  botli  with  the  reasonings  and 
conclusions  of  Descartes,  took  his  "  I  think  therefore  I  am"  merely  as  a  starting-point  ti> 
prove  more  clearly  the  eiistonco  of  God  than  Descartes  did.  Tlii,  consciousness  of 
man's  own  existence  and  of  his  imperfect  state  are  not,  he  thinks,  sufficient  to  solve  the 
;;i'uuil  problem.  He  therefore  assumes,  first  of  all,  three  fundamental  tilings,  which  he 
culls  respectively  substance,  attributes,  and  mode.  By  substance  be  understands,  libs 
Descartes,  that  which  needs  nothhi);  eli«  to  its  existence;  but,  unlike  Descartes,  hess- 
Bumed  only  one  such  subslance — God.  Yet  this  term  Is  not  to  be  understood  in  the 
orilinary  sense,  for  Spinoza's  God  neither  thinks  nor  creates.  There  is  no  real  dif- 
ference, be  liolda.  between  mind,  as  represL'uti-d  by  God,  and  matter,  as  represented  by 
nature.  They  are  oue.  and,  according  to  the  llelit  under  which  they  are  viewed,  may  1* 
called  cither  God  or  nature.  The  visilile  world  is  not  distinct  from  him.  It  is  only  hia 
visible  manifestation,  flowing  out  of  bim.  who  is  tlie  last  fountain  of  life  and  essence, 
,13  a  tinite  from  the  Infinite,  variety  from  unity — a  unity,  however.  In  which  all  varieties 
merge  ag^n.    Extension  and  thought,  which,  with  Descartes,  liad  been  two  BUbstaoces, 
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with  Spinoza  become  "attributea;"  that  which  the  raind  p&iveiDt*  as  eonttitutinp  aob- 
BtaDce.  Ezteusiou  tsTiaible  tbouEbt;  thought  Ib  id  visible  exteosion.  The  reUtfoD  be- 
tween aubBtOQCe  and  sttributeB,  Spinoza  illuatrates  by  the  example  ol  an  object — 
colorless  in  itself,  perhapa — eeen  through  yellow  or  blue  spectacles.  And  this  eioliuiia 
the  relatioa  between  boa^  and  mind,  and  the  complete  unity  between  them.  The  mind 
is  the  idea  of  the  body — i.  e.,  the  same  thing  considered  undei  the  attribute  of  thoughL 
The  modtit  or  aeeideru  is  only  the  varying  ^rm  of  substance.  Like  the  curling  waves 
of  the  ocean,  they  have  no  independent  existence;  nay,  lesa  than  theae  are  they  things 
of  reality;  but  tuey  are  simpiy  the  ever-varying  shapes  of  the  substance.  Substance, 
thus,  is  the  only  really  existing,  aU-embracing  essence,  to  which  belongs  everything 
perceptible  to  our  aensea,  and  not  perceptible.  Thus  every  thought,  wish,  or  feeT 
mg  is  a  mode  of  God's  attribute  of  thought;  everything  visible  is  a  mode  of  Qod's 
attribute  of  extension.  Qod  is  the  "  immanent  idea,"  the  one  and  all.  "  World"  docs 
not  exist  as  world^i.  e,,  as  an  aggre^le  of  single  things^but  is  one  complex  whole 
and  one  peculiar  aspect  of  Qod's  infinite  attribute  of  extension.  The  variety  we  behold 
in  things  is  a  mere  product  of  our  faulty  conceptions,  particularlv  of,  as  Spinoza  terms 
it,  our  "  imagination,"  which  perceives  unity  aa  a  complex  of  multiplicity. 

On  these  metaphysical  speculations  he  founds  ills  ethics,  whl^  he  deduces  la  a 
mathematical  form,  after  the  method  of  Euclid.  The  chief  doctrines  are;  the  absence 
of  free  will  in  man — himself  only  a  modui  dependent  on  causes  without,  and  not  witliiii 
him.  .Will  and  liberty  belong  only  to  Qod,  who  is  not  limited  bj  any  other  substance. 
Qood  and  evil  are  relative  notions,  and  ain  is  a  mere  negative;  for  nothing  can  be  dono 
against  Qod's  will,  ond  there  is  no  idea  of  eviJ  in  him.  UtoJity  alone,  in  its  highest 
sense,  must  determine  the  good  and  the  evil  in  our  mind.  Qood,  or  useful,  is  that 
which  leads  us  to  greater  r^iiy,  which  preserves  and  exalts  our  existence.  Our  real 
existence  is  knowledge.  Highest  knowle^  is  the  knowlege  of  God.  From  this  arises 
the  highest  delight  of  the  spirit.  Uappmess  is  not  the  reward  of  virtue,  but  virtue 
itself;  and  this  la  to  t>e  attained  by  a  i^ligent  following  in  God's  ways.  Bin,  evil,  ne- 
gation, etc.  are  merely  things  that  retard  and  otntruct  this  supreme  happiness. 

Spinoza's  system,  pantheism  or  atheism,  as  it  has  been  variously  c^led,  appears  to 
be  notliing  but  the  moat  rigid,  most  abstract,  monotheism  that  can  l>e  conceived  by  man. 
There  is  only  subetance,  only  Qod— nought  else.  It  was  not  unnatural,  however,  that 
this  system  should  be  misunderstood  either  os  materialism  or  as  pantheism,  seeing  the 
word  "substance,"  which,  with  Spinoza,  means  "  existence,"  is,  in  ordinary  language, 
associated  with  the  idea  of  matter  or  body.  Be  this  as  It  may,  "  tills  most  miquitous 
and  blasphemouB  human  invention,"  as  It  has  been  called  for  200  years,  has  become  the 
acknowledged  baaia  of  modem  Qerman  philosophy ;  and  pious  theologians  like  Bchleler- 
macher  did  not  hesitate  to  apply  the  highest  terms  of  "  pious,  virtuous,  Qod-intoxi- 
caled,"  to  Spinoza,  who,  we  need  not  ada  it,  never  left  Judaism,  although  he  left  the 
synagogue  and  its  human  formalities. 

HiB  principal  works  are — EtnaU  De*earfe»  Prineipiorum  PhSotopMm.  Pan  I.  si  II., 
man  QeotTietrieo  DrnnoTUfT-aCis  (A.msterdam,  1668);  Traetatia  TAeolOffieo-poiiiicut  (aaony- 
mouB.  1670);  the  Opera  Poslhuma,  edited  in  the  year  of  Bpinozas  death  by  Ludwig 
Meyer,  contain:  EiAica  Ordin«OeoinetrxeoDemo7utrata;TriKta(-u»Politietii;Tractahud« 
Jnteilecitii  HjneTuiatioTie;  Epiitola;  Oomjmulium  OramToaUea  Lingua  ffebraa.  Several 
minor  treatises  are  lost;  but  the  lately  discovered  Tractatvt  de  Iko  et  Bomine.  published 
ill  1862,  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  materials  for  tracing  the  development  of 
Spinoza's  system.  The  literature  on  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  is  very  copious,  es- 
pecially in  Qermany.  Spinoza's  life  has  even  been  made  by  Auerbach  the  aul^ect  of 
two  romances.  The  beat  editions  of  Spinoza's  works  are  those  of  Paulus  (1803-^  and 
Bruder  <I843-46).    See  Pollock's  Bpinoai  (1880). 

SPISS'A,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  rotaeax,  and  of  tlie  suborder 
»pirate,  in  which  the  fruit  consists  of  Svc  or  fewer  capsular  carpels  distinct  from  thu 
calyx,  and  each  containing  1  to  6  seeds.  The  genus  spinea  has  one  or  more  follicular, 
many-seeded  carpels.  It  contains  a  large  number  of  species,  natives  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  America,  herbaceous  plants  and  low  deciduous  shrulis;  of  the  herbaceous  species, 
two  are  natives  of  Britain,  Dropwort  (S.  ^ipendula)  and  Meadow  Swkbt  or  Quexk 
OF  THB  Meadow  (S  (TImoria),  both  with  interruptedly  pinnate  leaves  and  flowers  in 
cymes.  Dropwort  is  a  native  of  dry  upland  pastures;  it  is  tunic  end  fragrant;  and  its 
tubers,  which  are  somewhat  nutritious,  are  in  Sweden  ground  and  made  into  bread. 
Meadow  sweet  is  well  known  for  the  powerful  fragrance  of  Its  flowers.  A  fragrant  dis- 
tilled water  is  prepared  from  them.  A  North  American  specif  (S.  tomeittoaa),  called 
Harohack  in  the  United  States,  is  there  used  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  Many  of  Ihfl 
shrubby  species  are  frequently  planted  for  ornament. 

BFI'SAL.  in  geometry,  is  the  name  given  to  a  class  of  curves  which,  during  tbelr 
gradual  regression  from  a  point,  wind  rpund  it  repeatedly.  Their  equations  are  gener- 
ally expressed  in  terms  of  polar  co-ordinates,  and  are  all  necessarily  of  the  form  r=/(8), 
where  h  never  signitles  a  function  of  the  angle,  but  the  angle  itself  or  a  multiple  of  it. 
Several  such  curves  have  received  dlBtinguishing  epithets,  either  on  account  of  the  prop- 
erties they  possess,  or  from  their  inventor;  the  ^ief  of  them  are — the  equtAU  tpirat  or 
the  iptfaiof  Arelumed»t,  whose  equation  is  r=^  and  which,  commencing  at  Uie  origin. 


drclesrouaduidregTedM  from  It  with  uaTsT7iiigTinlf<HTnitr;  tbe  &H«rMiui  wne^rv 
cat  spirai  (r4=a);  the  legarithnue  or  tguiangviar  tpiral  (r=4)£e):  whicta  reoedcB  tivaa  Um 
center  or  origin  wilh  a  vBlcxdtf  iacreuliig  u  the  distauce,  uui  alw&ja  cats  tbe  ladius 

■FI&AL  Timu  are  thoM  rery  deltcste  air-tubei  in  the  cellalsr  tisaiie  of  plant!  whidi 
ran  unbranched  through  the  difierent  parts  of  the  plant,  and  whose  walls  are  compoaed 
of  fibers  spirally  or  circularly  twined.  Spiral  Teasels  are  either />»e, when  theirwindings 
are  nocoDuected  with  each  other,  or  net-Hke,  when  the  windings  are  iuTolved  with  ea^ 
other  In  a  net-like  manner.  If  the  free  spacea  between  tbe  convolutions  in  the  latterarc 
linear,  they  form  iined  vesaela;  but  if  they  are  point-like,  they  form  pKnOaie  or  vvrote 
veasels.  Spiral  vessels,  whose  walls  are  formed  of  distinct  hoi&ntal  rings,  placed  mmply 
one  above  another,  are  called  annular  TCwels.  Spiral  Teasels  seldom  occur  siugly,  but 
are  generally  united  by  cells  into  bundles  c^led  Tascular  bundles.  These  vascubr  bun- 
dles are  scattered  in  the  steins  of  endogenous  plants;  but  in  the  steins  of  exogenous 
p'lnts  they  are  arranged  in  one  or  more  concentric  circles.  Among  cryptogamoos 
plants,  the  ferns  alone  (in  tbe  most  eztenaive  signiQcalion  of  the  lenn)  are  provided  with 
Gpiial  vessels.  All  plants  which  liave  spiral  vessels  are  called  vueular  pbiHtt,  in  contia- 
distinction  to  MSuIar  plaitU,  whose  substance  consists  of  cells  only. 

Through  the  operation  of  what  laws  thespiral  form  isassumed  by  8P'™I™saelB,  IsatCI 
unknown,  although  the  question  has  naturally  been  regarded  as  having  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  tendency  to  spiral  atructuro  manifested  in  plants,  and  even  in  some  of 
those  crypiogamous  plants  in  which  no  true  spirol  vessels  are  found;  a  tendency  which 
is  observed  not  onlv  in  nilral  stems,  sptral  tendrils,  the  spiral  fibers  of  the  elatera  of 
jangvrmanniit,  anit  the  like,  but  tbroughoiit  tbe  vegetable  kingdom  generally  in  the 
spirai  arrangement  of  leaves  and  of  the  organs  which  are  formed  by  the  metamotplia^ 
of  leaves.    The  whole  subject  is  an  extremely  difflcnlt  one. 


_...  octaEons.   , 

those  of  JAter  date.  Tbe  early  English  style  has  spires  of  acute  form  over  tbe  larger 
towers.  Tber  aro  generally  what  are  termed  broacli  spires,  i.e.,  tbe  slopea  sprinr  from 
thecomiceof  tbe  tower  without  any  parapet,  and  at  the  point  where  the  square  cbangea 
to  tbe  octa^n  there  is  a  small  set-olF  or  separate  roof.  SomeUmea  the  aiwlea  at  top  of 
towers  were  occupied  with  pinnacles  or  sloping  masses  of  masonry,  as  at  Bayeux  cathe- 
drtd,  Normandy. 

In  the  decorated  style  tbe  spires  were  more  enriched,  with  a  parapet  and  pinnacka  at 
the  top  of  the  tower,  crochets  on  the  sngles,  and  enriched  windows. 

The  spires  of  tlio  perpendicular  atd  flamboyant  styles  are  still  more  enriched,  with 
flying  buttresses  at  the  angles,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  perforated,  and  the  sideaof  tbe 
spire  filled  entirely  with  tracery.  Such  spires  ore  common  in  Germany,  thoee  of  Stras- 
bourg and  Frieburg  on  the  Rhine  being  very  fine  examples.  As  in  the  later  styles  gen- 
erally, the  character  and  beauty  of  the  spire  give  place  to  dexterity  in  masomr,  and 
many  eiamplea  exist  of  tracerled  spires  more  wondarftd  than  beauufuL    Bee  Gormc 


SFIBXI.    Bee  Bpbtkb. 

SPI&ILLTnL    See  Coiau.  Rtoti^ire. 

SFIBIT,  a  name  of  very  general  application  to  ftnlds,  mostly  of  a  Bghter  spedfie 

character  than  water,  and  obtained  by  distillation.  Thus,  the  essential  oil  of  tutpentine  is 
called  spirit  of  turpentine.  But  in  a  stricter  sense,  the  t^m  spirit  is  understood  to  mean 
alcohol  (q.v.)  la  its  potable  condition,  of  which  there  are  very  numerous  varieties,  deriv- 
ing their  special  characters  from  the  substances  used  in  their  [soductlon. 

SPIBIT  DVCK.    Bee  Qarrot. 

EFIBITO  BAITTO.    Bee  EsFiRrru  Basto 

SFIBITTIAIIBII,  tJnder  the  head  of  Akihal  MAGmmsK.  an  account  fi  given,  from 
the  ikeptical  point  of  view,  of  some  of  those  mysterious  phenomena  which,  under  the 
name  of  modern  Spiritualism,  have  recently  attracted  so  much  public  attention.  It  is 
proposed  here  to  give  a  more  complete  account  of  these  phenomena  as  they  appear  to 
those  who  hold  that  they  are  inexplicable  by  the  commonly  received  laws  of  physics. 

That  these  phenomena  in  their  higher  phases — as  those  of  trance,  healing  by  touch, 
and  subjection  to  the  thought  and  will  of  another  mind — are  intimately  allied  with  ihom 
of  mesmerism  is  obvious  to  all  who  have  given  any  careful  attention  to  them.  Sphit- 
uallsts,  indeed,  affirm  that  they  differ  only  in  this — that  in  the  one  case  the  operator  is  a 
roortnl,  in  the  other  a  disembodied  human  spirit  possessing  a  spiritual  bod;  instead  of  a 
physical  one.  Those  persons  most  readily  susceptibie  to  mesmeric  influence  geneially 
"rove  to  be  the  best  mediums  for  spirit  manifestation.  Wherever  mesmerism  baa 
eea  extensively  practiced,  it  would  seem  that  tbe  ground  has  thereby  been  prepared 
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lyOQ  8pir»l. 

iSV  BplrltBAllain. 

for  tbe  operators  !d  the  niueeD  world ;  ftnd  Indeed  hnmon  magnetism  is  not  unfreqiientl; 
retorted  to  for  this  esprees  purpoee.  Many  of  the  earlieal  and  foremost  advocates  of 
SpirituallBm  in  England  have  traveled  to  Spiritualism  ;)i<i  mcsitiemm,  Asia  fully  Bbotrn 
tn  the  oorreapondcace  of  M.  Billault  and  M,  Deleuze,  published  in  two  volumes  in  1686, 
the  nugnetists  of  France  anticipated  hy  at  least  half  a  c.  the  revelations  of  what  is  now 
known  M  "modern  Spiritualism."  which  was  aa  humble  in  ils  origin  as  other  great 
moTemteta  recorded  in  historv  whicb  have  so  largely  influenced  mRnkind. 

In  the  Tiiloze  of  Hydesvifle,  New  York  state,  lived  Mr.  John  D.  Fos  and  family, 
.flh  vAan^rttd^  Kn-  thai*  nAi^hii^Hi  ua  hnnatii  upiigbc  pcople.     Thc  two  youugcst  chil- 

Lte,  mne,  were  staying  with  their  parents. 

1  here,  in  Dec,  1847,  they  began  to  hear 
knod^gs  In  tfie  house,  which  toward  the  end  of  March  increased  in  loudness  and  fre- 
quency. Mr.  Fox  and  his  wife  eot  up  night  after  night,  lit  a  candle,  and  titoroughly 
searched  every  nook  and  corner  oitbo  house,  but  discovered  nothing.  When  the  raps 
came  on  a  door,  Mr.  Pox  would  stand  ready  to  open  it  the  moment  they  were  repeated, 
but  though  he  opened  the  door  on  the  instant,  he  could  detect  nothing,  and  no  one  was 
to  be  Been;  nor  could  be  obtain  the  slightest  clue  to  tbe  cause  of  these  disturbances.  But 
through  all  these  annoyances  Mr.  and  Mi-s.  Foi  clung  to  the  belief  that  some  natural 
explanation  of  them  could  l>e  found.  Nor  did  theyauandou  this  hope  till  the  last  night 
of  M&rch,  1848.  Wearied  out  by  a  succession  of  sleepless  nighta,  and  of  fruitless 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  mystery,  the  family  had  retired  very  early  to  rest;  but  scarcely 
had  the  mother  seen  the  children  safely  in  bed,  and  was  retiring  lo  rest  herself,  when 
the  children  cried  out:  "Here  they  are  againi"  Tlie  mother  chid  them,  and  laid  down. 
Thereupon  tlie  noises  became  louder  and  more  startling.  Mib.  Fox  called  in  her  lius- 
band.  The  night  being  windv,  it  suggested  to  him  that  it  raigiit  be  the  rattling  of  tbe 
sashes.  He  tried  several,  shaKinE  them  lo  hear  if  they  mere  loose  Kate  happened  to 
remark  that  as  often  as  her  father  shook  a  windon-siish,  the  noiiies  eeemea  to  reply. 
Turning  to  where  the  noise  was,  she  snapped  her  fln^rs,  and  called  out:  "  Here,  do  as 
1  doT"    The  knockinga  instantly  responded.     She  tried,  by  silently  bringing  together 


look,  mother."  she  said,  bringing  tier  Qnger  and  thumb  together  as  before.  And  aa 
often  aa  she  repeated  the  noiseless  motion,  just  so  often  responded  the  raps.  This  at 
once  arrested  tne  mother's  attention.  "Count  ten,"  she  said;  ten  strokes  were  distinctly 
nven.  "How  old  is  my  daughter,  Margaret?"  Twelve  strokes  responded.  "And 
Kate?"  Nine)  "What  can  all  this  mean?"  was  Mra.  Fox's  thought.  Who  wiu 
answering  her?  Was  it  only  some  mysterious  echo  of  her  own  thought?  Tbe  answers 
to  the  next  question  she  put  seemed  to  refute  this  idea.  "  How  many  children  have  I!" 
she  asked  aloud.  Seven  strokes.  "Ahl"  she  thought,  "it  can  blunder  sometimes."  And 
then, aloud,  "Tryagain."  Still  seven  strokes  as  before.  Of  a  sudden  a  thought  crossed 
ber  mind:  "Are  tbey  all  alive  t"  she  asked.  Silence  for  answer.  "How  many  are 
living?"  Six  strokes.  "How  many  dead!"  A  single  stroke;  she  had  lost  a  child. 
Then  she  asked,  "Are  you  a  man?"  No  answer.  "Are  you  a  spirit?"  It  rapped. 
"  May  my  neighbors  hear  if  I  call  them?"  It  tapped  azain.  Thereupon  she  asked  her 
husband  to  call  a  neighbor,  a  Mrs.  Rodfield,  who  camu  in  laughing.  But  her  mirth  was 
soon  changed.  The  answers  to  her  inquiries  were  as  prompt  and  pertinent  as  they  had 
been  to  those  of  Mrs.  Fox.  She  was  struck  with  awe;  and  when,  in  reply  to  a  question 
about  the  number  of  her  children,  by  rappiDg  four,  Instead  of  three,  as  she  expected,  it 
reminded  lier  of  a  little  daughter.  Mary,  whom  she  had  recently  lost,  the  mother  burst 
into  tears. 

Of  course  a  knowledge  of  these  things  could  not  be  kept  secret.  The  news  soon 
spread,  and  the  utmost  excitement  prevailed  in  the  little  village  and  heyond  it.  Neigh- 
bora  flocked  in,  and  the  house  was  besieged,  and  tlie  time  of  uie  family  wholly  taken  up 
with  curious  and  eager  visitors.  Formal  depositions  appeared  in  more  ttian  one  publica- 
tion. The  earliest  of  these,  published  April,  1848 — a  pamphlet  of  40  pages — coulaius 
31  oertiflcateB,  chiefly  given  by  the  immediate  neighbors.  Most  of  tbe  witnesses  offer  to 
conflrm  their  statements,  if  necessary,  under  oath,  and  express  their  conviction  that  the 
family  had  no  agency  in  producing  these  sounds. 

It  was  found  that  these  were  more  marked  in  the  presence  of  Cate  Fox.  and  in  the 
hope  of  getting  rid  of  these  annoyances,  Kate  was  sent  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Fish,  a  married 
Bister,  at  Rochester.  The  only  result  being  that,  while  the  rappings  did  not  cease  aC 
Hydesville,  a  new  and  more  extended  scene  of  operations  was  given  them  at  Rochester, 
wliither  they  followed  Kate,  and  were  found  also  to  accompany  her  sister,  and  a  ^rl 
who  resided  with  them. 

On  one  occasion  a  visitor  suggesteil  that  the  alphabet  should  be  called  over,  to  see  if 
the  sounds  would  respond  to  the  required  letters,  and  no  spell  out  a  coDiniunication,  A 
^ower  of  raps  folioweii,  as  if  (o  say:  "  Yes,  that  is  what  we  wnntl"  The  first  message 
so  given,  was:  "  We  are  all  your  dear  friends  and  relatives,"  Theu  the  name  of  "Jacob 
Smith."  Mrs.  Fish's  grandfather,  was  given.  Previous  to  the  spiritual  telegraphy  thus 
commenced,  the  only  mode  of  communication  had  been  by  asking  questions,  one  rap 
being  understood  as  an  answer  in  Ibe  negative,  three  ia  the  ^rmative,  and  two,  doubt- 
ful, or  that  the  answer  could  not  then  be  given.    It  was  now  asked  that  a  signal  should 
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be  given  when  Uie  alphabet  vu  Tcqulred ;  this  wu  naponded  U)  by  Ave  fltrokea,  wUch 
W  henceforth  undergEood  U  a  cull  for  the  alphabet;  and  h>  a  code  of  aignals  wm 
instituted. 

Similar  demonatiatioDB  occurred  about  this  time,  indepeadeclly,  ia  the  homw  ot 
some  of  tlie  mogt  reipectable  inhabitants  of  Rochester.  At  length  it  was  conunnoictUed 
by  the  rapping  that  the  facte  should  be  given  to  the  world,  with  a  view  to  open  up  a 
more  extended  intercourse;  and  inBtructiona  were  given  aa  to  where,  how,  and  bj  whom 
this  vu  to  be  done.  There  was  much  difflcuiiy  in  eettiog  the  pftrtiea  named  to  tajko 
Ihe  responsibility,  and  incur  the  discredit  and  ridicule  of  tliia  step;  but  tlieir  scruples 
were  at  length  overcome;  and  on  Nov.  14,  1848,  a  public  lecture,  giving  a  simple  narra 
live  of  the  facts,  was  delivered  in  the  Coriuthiau  Hall,  Rochester,  to  an  audience  erf 
Kbout  400  people.  The  rapplngs,  as  had  been  promised,  were  distinctly  heard  in  aH 
mrts  of  the  Ik^;  and  a  committee  was  appointed  by  tlie  audience  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  at  a  aubseauent  meetlne  The  committee  all  agree  that  the  sounds 
were  heard;  but  they  entirely  failed  to  discover  any  means  by  wiiich  they  were  pro- 

liiLS  result  was  very  diflereot  to  wliat  liad  been  confldentlv  anticipated,  and  Ibe  di» 
BBtisfled  audience,  amazed  at  the  failure,  appointed  a  second  committee,  which  it  wai 
expecl«d  would  make  such  an  investigation  as  could  not  foil  to  find  out  the  trick;  and 
When  this  committee,  after  the  strictest  investigation,  only  cooflrmed  the  Judgmeut  of 
its  predecessor,  the  excitement  became  intense;  and  a  tliird  committee  was  appointed, 
consisting  of  those  who  bod  shown  the  moat  determined  hostility  to  the  reports  of  tlte 
previous  committees,  and  who  bad  expressed  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  ability  to 
detect  Uie  iuiposition.  It  certainly  was  no  fauit  of  theirs  that  they  did  not  Tbey 
resorted  to  every  means  their  Ingenuity  couid  devise;  but  no  fraud  could  be  detected, 
no  explanation  given.  The  "mediums"  were  separated,  and  their  friends  were  rigor- 
ously excluded  from  the  sittings  of  the  committee.  They  were  unexpectedly  removed, 
first  to  one  house,  then  to  another.  A  committee  of  ladies  divested  them  of  their  cloth- 
ing; feather  piliows  were  placed  under  their  feet;  the  sletboscope  waa  applied  to  see 
Ihnt  there  was  no  movement  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  sounds  could  be  made.  Under 
every  condition  imposed  the  obstinale  raps  came — on  doois,  floors.  Falls,  celling;  the 

Elace  seemed  alive  with  them.  When  this  final  committee,  baffled  and  mortified,  made 
nown  their  failure,  the  meeting  broke  up  in  the  greatest  excitement  and  confusion. 
But  the  object  was  gained:  the  facia  were  reported  and  commented  OD  in  oil  thejournoU 
throughout  the  country.     . 

Circles  for  investigation  were  now  everywhere  formed,  and  not  only  were  the  rap- 
pings  obtained,  but  new  phases  of  these  Strange  phenomena  were  constantly  developed. 
In  FoTtg  Yean  of  Ameriean  IMe,  by  Thomas  Low  Nichols,  m.d.,  we  read:  "  Dials  were 
made  with  movable  hands,  which  pointed  out  letters  and  answered  questions  without 
apparent  human  aid.  The  hands  of  mediums,  acting  convulsively,  and.  as  thev  averred, 
without  their  volition,  wrote  things  apparently  beyond  their  knowledge,  in  documents 
purporting  to  be  signed  by  departed  spirits.  Tneir  writings  were  sometimes  made 
upside  down,  or  reversed  so  as  only  to  be  read  through  the  paper  or  in  a  mirror.  Some 
mediums  wrote  with  bolii  hands  at  a  time,  different  messages,  viiihout,  as  tbey  said, 
being  conscious  of  either.  There  were  speaking  mediums,  wno  declared  themselves  to 
be  Ihe  merely  passive  Instruments  of  the  spirits.  Some  represented,  most  faithfully,  it 
was  said,  the  actions,  voices,  and  appearance  of  persons  long  dead;  others,  blindfolded, 
drew  porLraJla,  said  to  be  likeoesses  of  deceased  persons  they  had  never  seen — the  ordi- 
nary work  of  hours  being  done  in  a  few  minutes.  Sometimes  the  names  of  deceased 
persons  and  short  messages  appeared  In  raised  red  lines  upon  the  skin  of  the  medium. 
Ponderous  bodies,  as  heavy  dining-tables  and  piano-fortes,  were  raised  from  the  Qoor, 
failing  again  with  a  crash  and  Jar.  Tables  on  which  several  persons  were  seated  were 
in  like  manner  raised  into  the  air  by  some  invisible  force.  Mediums  are  said  to  have 
been  raised  into  the  air  and  floated  about  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Wriiingi 
and  pictures  were  produced  without  visible  hands.  Persons  were  touched  by  Invimble, 
and  sometimes  by  visible  bands.  Various  musical  instruments  were  played  upon  with- 
out visible  a^ucy.  BCrange  feats  of  legerdemain,  as  the  untying  of  complicated  rope- 
knottings  in  an  incredible  short  time,  astonished  many.  Voices  were  heard,  which 
purported  to  be  those  ot  spirits.  In  a  word,  over  a  vast  extent  of  country,  from  e.  to  w,, 
.1 1 ;.._i -J 1_.  i_  L — j__j_  _»_■ ana  were  witnessed 


these  phenomena  existed,  or  were  said  to  exist,  in  hundreds  of  plac 
by  many  thousands  of  people — numtiers  of  whom  were  of  the  highest  credibility,  and 
the  mass  of  those  persons  whose  testimony  no  one  would  think  of  impeaching  in  a  trial 
of  life  and  death.'' 

Many  theories  were  invented  to  explain  these  phenomena;  they  are  now  for  the  most 
part  obsolete  or  forgotten.  Each  theory  generally  began  by  exploding  its  predecessor^ 
and  was  in  turn  exploded  by  its  successors.  No  sooner  was  a  theory  invented  to  explain 
one  class  of  facts  than  another  sprang  up  for  whicti  it  made  no  provision,  and  lo  which 
ft  was  manifestly  inadequate.  Not  only  did  the  fisme  spread,  but  sometimes  the  eilin- 
iiiiishi^rs  caught  fire;  and  those  who  at  first  were  its  opponents,  ended  as  its  advocates. 
TbP  most  obilurale  materialists  became  convinced  of  a  future  life  for  man  by  the  experi- 
mental evidence  spiritualism  supplied.  For  instance.  Prof.  Hare  instituted  a  scries  of 
experiments  intended  to  prove  ttiat  the  phenomena  were  wholly  duo  to  natural  causes; 
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And  the  public,  and  men  of  science  in  particular,  were  surprised  when,  in  place  of  tliis 
esplanauon,  there  appeared  a  large  work  with  his  name  as  ita  autiior,  enlitled  Bpirituai- 
itm  Seiftitiftcal^  DtmoTUtrattd;  and  with  diagrams  of  lageDiouB  apparatus  invented  b; 
him  to  test  the  genuineness  of  the  phHuomeaa,  The  Hon.  J.  W.  ^ImoDda,  lud^e  In  the 
■upieme  court  ot  appe&ls  for  the  state  of  New  York,  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  a 
mmd  trained  bv  long  judicial  experience,  and  the  careful  sifting  of  evidence.  He 
investigated  wiUi  mauj  different  mediuma,  and  took  notes  as  carefully  as  though  in 
court.  To  his  great  aatonlsbment  he  found  he  was  himself  a  medium,  and  under  the 
title  SpirituaMtm  be  published  two  large  volumes,  narrating  his  investigations,  visions, 
and  Bpiiitual  communications.  His  daughter,  Laura,  also  became  a  medium,  and  undei 
some  foreign  influence  would  sometimes  answer  freely  in  languages  with  which  in  her 
normal  stale  she  was  whoil;  unacquainted. 

Reports  of  these  marvels  soon  crossed  the  Atlantic;  but  in  England,  for  a  long  time, 
they  excited  little  serious  attention,  and  were  generallf  received,  not  only  with  incredu- 
lity, but  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  visit  to  London  of  Mrs.  Haydon,  an  American 
medium,  in  1854.  flrat  excited  any  considerable  degree  of  public  interest  in  spiritualism. 
Many  visited  her,  most  ot  whom  were  puzzled,  some  ridiculed,  a  few  were  convinced 
Among  the  latter  were  Robert  Owen,  the  founder  of  English  socialism,  and  Dr.  Asb- 
burner,  the  translator  of  Reicbenbach.  and  the  colletwue  of  Dr.  Eiiiotson  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  ZoiU  and  of  tlie  Mesmeric  infirmary.  In  1B65  a  more  remarkable  medium 
came  to  England,  Mr.  Daniel  Dungias  Home.  The  manifestations  which  occurred  in 
bis  presence  were  soon  the  subject  of  newspaper  coutroTersy.  From  thst  time  to  this 
they  hare  been  seen  and  tested  repeatedly  by  acientlflcand  other  witnesses  of  the  highest 
credit  and  social  position;  and  Uieymade  him  a  frequent  and  welcome  nieat  at  Uie 
Tuileriea  and  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburg.  A  full  account  of  his  strange 
experiences  1b  Kiven  In  his  aulobiograpby,  entitled  Ineidmt*  in  My  Life.  They  include 
nearly  the  whole  range  o(  "  manifestations"  referred  to  In  the  important  report  of  which 
we  are  about  to  speak. 

In  Jan.,  1869,  the  London  dialectical  society  appointed  a  committee  "to  invesUgate 
the  phenomena  alleged  to  be  spiritual  manifestations,  and  to  report  thereon."  The  com- 
mittee invited  evidence  from  all  sides,  and  especially  solicited  the  co-operation  of  scien- 
tific men,  and  resolved  itself  into  sub-commltteea  for  experimental  investigation  and 
lest.  In  July,  18T1,  the  committee  presented  its  report,  with  minutes  of  evidence, 
reports  of  lionet*,  and  other  docimientE,  msking  a  volume  of  413  large  octavo  pages. 
The  committee  Itate  that  "a  \aige  majority  of  the  members  of  your  committee  have 
l)et)oine  actual  witnesses  to  tevenri  phases  of  the  phenomena,  without  the  aid  or  preKcncc 
of  any  professional  medium,  although  the  greater  part  of  them  commenced  their  inves- 
tigations in  an  avowedly  ek^ical  spirit."  A  synopsis  of  the  evidence  is  also  given  as 
foIlowB;  " Thirteen  witneeaes  state  that  they  have  seen  heavy  bodies — in  some  instances 
men — rise  slowly  in  the  air,  and  remain  there  for  some  time  without  visible  or  Umgible 
support.  Fourteen  witnesses  testify  to  having  seen  hands  or  figures,  not  appertaining 
to  any  human  being,  bat  lifelike  in  appearance  and  mobility,  which  they  have  some- 
times  touched  or  even  grasped,  and  which  they  are  therefore  convinced  were  not  the 
result  of  imposture  or  ifluslon.  Five  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  touched  by 
some  invisible  agency  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  often  where  requested,  when 
the  bands  of  all  present  were  visible.  Thirteen  witnesses  declare  that  they  have  heard 
musical  pieces  well  played  upon  instruments  not  manipulated  by  any  ascertainable 
agency.  Five  witnesses  slate  that  they  have  seen  red-hot  coals  applied  to  the  bands  or 
heads  of  several  persons  without  producmg  pain  or  scorching;  and  three  witnesses  state 
that  tbeyhavehadthesame  test  applied  to  themselves  with  the  like  immunity.  Eight  wit 
neeaee  state  that  they  have  received  detailed  information  through  rappings,  writings,  or 
in  other  ways,  the  accuracy  of  which  was  unknown  at  the  time  to  themselves  or  to  any 
persons  present,  and  which,  on  subsequent  inquiry,  was  found  to  be  correct.  One  wit- 
ness declares  that  he  has  received  a  precise  and  detailed  statement,  which,  nevertheless, 
proved  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  Three  witnesses  state  that  they  have  been  present 
when  drawings,  both  in  pencil  and  colors,  were  produced  in  so  short  a  lime,  ana  under 
such  conditions,  as  to  render  human  agency  impoBsibie.  His  witnesses  declare  that  they 
have  received  informatiun  of  future  events,  ana  that  in  some  cases  tlie  hour  sod  minula 
have  been  accurately  foretold  days  and  even  weeks  before.  In  addition  to  the  above. 
evidence  has  been  {^ven  of  trance-speaking,  of  healing,  of  automatic  writin^i:.  of  the 
Introduction  of  flowers  and  fruits  into  closed  rooms,  of  voices  in  the  lur,  of  visions  in 
crystals  and  glasses,  and  of  the  elongation  of  the  human  body." 

One  of  the  latest  sclent i 9c  investigators  of  Spiritualism  is  Mr.  William  Crookes.  F.II.B., 
discoverer  of  the  metal  thallium,  editor  of  the  Chemical  New*  and  of  the  (Quarterly 
Jotumal  ^ Beienet.  In  the  latter  journal  for  Jan..  1874,  is  an  article  by  him.  entitled, 
"Notes  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  Phenomena  called  Spiritual,  1870-78."  He  attests  phe- 
nomena similar  to  those  afflrmed  by  the  dialectical  society's  rommillee  and  its  witnesses, 
which  came  under  his  notice  in  his  own  house,  in  the  li^bt,  and  with  only  private 
friends  present  except  the  medium,  at  times  appointed  by  himself,  and  under  drcum- 
st«ncee  which,  be  says,  absolutely  precluded  the  employment  of  the  very  simplesl 
loatru mental  aids. 
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In  1BS1  the  cblef  En^ltah  jounula  of  ei^tiuliaii  were  X^M,  MtMtm  mhI  JMrtak, 

^  Light,  founded  in  1&5T.  In  1881  it  was  staled  that  there  was  in  Oennanj  1  qnritnalitt 
magazine :  in  Austria.  1 ;  Holland,  1  ;  Fnmw,  1  ;  Belgium.  4 ;  Eogluid,  T  ;  Italy,  1 ;  Spain, 
G;U.S.,a;  Argentine  Republic,  3;  Mezico.2;  Colombia,  2.  ThB  literature  of  tlie  move- 
ment  is  very  Tohuninoua.  Tlie  following,  in  addilioD  lo  thoee  alieady  indicated,  ate  the 
principal  works  on  epintualism  published  in  England  and  the  U.  S.,  to  whicii  we  must 
refer  our  readers  for  further  information  :  F)vin  Matter  to  Bpirit,  W  Hia.  De  Uorgan, 
with  preface  by  Prof.  De  Morgui  j  The  Too  Worida,  by  Thomaa  Brevior ;  Fbo^alU  on 
the  Boundary  of  Another  World  and  1^  Debataliia  Lattd.  by  Robert  Dale  Owen  :  Sittorjt 
oflhe  Supernaturai.  bv  William  Ilowftt ;  A  Defenie  of  ^ritualitm.  by  Alfred  RoemII 
Wallace  ;  Liflhti  and  ShadotM  of  Spiritvalitm.  i™-  D.  D.  Home  (1877)  ;  MatMritm,  Bpirit- 
uniwni,  #te..  HUtoriamy  and  BeientijicaUy  Con»dered,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  f.b.8.  (1877) ; 
TranKendttntal  Phyiie*  (Zfillner).  Ptgehic  ffaOt.  ^  Hanfoon  (1880) ;  Tht  IdtnHty  if  Prim- 
iHtx  Chrittianity  and  Modem  BpintuaUim  (2  toIb.).  by  Eugene  Crowell.  m j>. 

BPIBOICETEB,  the  name  of  an  Inatrufflent  deTiaed  for  the  purpose  of  measnrlDe  Um 
vital  capacity  of  the  lungs,  or  for  gauging  the  amount  of  air  that  an  indiTidutu  cui 
expire  after  a  forced  inspiration. 

BFIBTLA,  a  genua  of  polylbamous,  decapodoua,  dibranchiato  cephalopoda,  com- 
prising three  species,  and  constituting  Prof.  Owen's  familv,  mrulida,  in  wliicli  tba 
internal  skclelon  in  in  the  form  of  a  nacreous,  discoidal  shell,  tlie  wborls  of  which  are 
not  in  contact  with  one  another,  and  which  are  divided  into  a.  series  of  chambers  by 
partitions  pierced  by  a  ventral  tube  or  liphuneU.  The  animal  bos  minute  lateral  fins, 
and  there  are  six  rows  of  small  suckers  on  the  arms  (see  Cepsalopoda).  The  three 
sppcies  constituting  the  family,  or  the  genus,  which  in  tbis  case  is  tbe  same,  aie,  aa 
designated  by  Prof.  Oweo,  ^rula,  peronH,  S.  avttraiit,  and  S.  reticulate,  and  are  formed 
from  tbe  nautUiui  ipirula  of  Linnajus.  The  shell  of  one  or  other  of  these  species  is  not 
unfrequently  found  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  Cornwall,  and  Devon.  It  ia  commoDly 
known  as  the  po/t  horn,  aud  is  similar  in  structure  (o  that  of  the  nautilus,  but  is  lodged 
in  Ibe  posterior  part  of  the  animal,  and  ia  therefore  ioternal.  whereas  tbe  shell  of  ibc 
nautilus  is  cxtemol.  It  corresponds  to  the  phragmacone  of  the  belcmnite  (q.v.).  The 
sliells  are  found  in  great  numbers  in  certain  localities,  but  the  animal  has  seldum  been 
taken  whole.  In  ita  internal  anatomy  it  is  a  true  dibranchiale,  having  two  hnmchis 
and  an  ink-bag.  It  has  tlic  peculiar  feature  that  the  hinder  end  of  tbe  bodv  acts  aa  a 
suctorial  disk  for  fastening  itsetf  to  foreign  bodies.  The  beaks  are  not  calcified,  and 
tlie  retractor  muscles  of  tiio  funnel  spring  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  last  chamber 
of  tbe  sbell,  as  Id  the  nautilus.  This  chamber  also  lodges  the  hinder  termination  of  the 
Uver  (Owen). 

8FIIAL7IZLDB,  a  district  of  London,  adjoining  Bethnol  Green,  derives  its  nanw 
from  the  fuuptial  of  St.  Mary,  founded  there,  in  1197,  by  Walter  Brune  and  his  wife 
Rosia,  and  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  silk-weavers  and  other  poor  people.  The  maanfocture 
of  silk  was  establislicd  in  SpitalGelds  by  emigrants  from  France,  after  Uke  revocaUoa  of 
the  edict  of  Tfantcs. 

BPITHSAII,  a  celebrated  roadstead  oS  Portsmouth,  England,  and  a  favorite  rendes- 
vous  of  the  British  navy,  is  the  eastern  dlvieian — tbe  Si3ent  (q.v.)  b^ng  the  wesiera 
division— of  that  strait  which  separates  the  isle  of  Wight  from  the  mainland,  ll  re- 
ceives its  name  from  the  "  tipit,"  a  sand-bank  stretching  s.  from  tbe  English  shore  for 
3  m.,  and  it  is  li  m.  long  by  about  4  m.  In  average  breadth. 

BFITZ  DOO,  a  variety  of  the  Pomeranian  dog.  It  is  small,  with  a  bushy  curved 
tail,  sharp  muzzle,  short,  ovate  ears,  long  hair  of  a  color  rangiuK  from  white  to  cream, 
and  sometimes  jet  black.  It  Is  thought  to  be  a  cross  between  the  aretic  fox  and  some 
of  the  small  wolf -like  arctic  dogs.  Of  late  it  is  somewhat  in  disfavor,  as  being  snap- 
pinh  and  liable  (o  hydrophobia;  though  for  this  tbe  proof  seems  not  to  be  supplied. 

BPITZBEBGIir,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  in  1st.  7S°  SO'— 80°  40'  n..  and 
long.  lO'i— 82°  e.,  lies  800  m.  n,  ot  Scandinavia,  and  826  e.  of  Greenland.  Tbe  gronp. 
which  is  estimated  to  contain  about  80,000  English  sq.m.,  is  composed  of  three  large  and 
several  small  islands.  The  largest  of  the  group,  SpiUbergen  flujur,  consists  of  two 
oblon?  and  parallel  tracts  known  as  West  Bpitzbergen  and  East  Spitzbergen  or  New 
Pricaland,  connected  by  a  neck  of  land;  the  whole  strongly  resembling  a  boat  hook  in 
shape.  The  two  next  m  sii^c  are  Egede  and  Jforth-fatt  lAtind.  Being  far  within  tbe  Arc- 
tic circle,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea,  ^most  the  whole  of  ita  surfact'  is 
•■overed  with  perpetual  snow  and  glariera;  yet  the  climate  is  considerably  milder  than 
on  the  North  American  coast  much  further  south — a  condition  due  to  the  gulf  stream. 
'I'he  tem[>erature  depends  rather  upon  the  winds  than  the  season,  the  coldest  months 
being  February,  March,  and  April;  the  mean  annual  temperature  is  abont  16°  below 
freezing,  and  even  in  July  and  August  is  seldom  more  than  5°  above  the  freezing  point; 
yet,  during  this  short  summer,  more  than  100  species  of  plants,  which  ronstilule  the 
vei^etation  of  this  inhospitable  region,  succeed  In  springing  up,  and  producing  and  ripen- 
ine  their  seed.  The  whole  of  fSpitzbergen  could  not  afford  sustenance  for  one  human 
being;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  haunt  of  reindeer,  foxes,  and  bears,  and  whales  and  seals 
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abound  on  the  coast.  Its  maimtalns  contain  granite,  mKrbie,  and  coal.  Spltzbergen 
baa  from  time  to  time  been  occupied  b;  Dutch  and  Russian  colonies.  It  was  discoTered 
In  1596,  by  William  Biu^ntz,  the  Dutch  explorer,  in  his  third  voyage  to  discover  the 
North-east  passage,  and  tiaa  since  been  frequently  visited  by  other  explorera,  and  by 
whalers.  In  the  summer  of  18ft7,  Aadree  made  Spitzbergen  his  startiriK-point  In  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  north  pole  by  balloon.    See  illiu.,  Glacis^,  vol.  VI. 

SPLAT,  the  sloping  or  bevelled  openinK  in  window  recesBee  and  other  BUch  opsnlngs. 
Also  the  corner  taken  oif  the  outer  angle  of  such  opeoiogB. 

iPLXEH,  Thx,  Is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  so  called  ductieas  glauda, 
whose  chief  object  is  supposed  to  be  to  restore  to  the  circulation  any  substances  that 
may  have  been  withdrawn  from  it  It  is  of  an  oblonr  flattened  form,  soft,  of  very  brit- 
ile  consistence,  hiehly  vascular,  of  a  dark  blul^-red  color,  and  situated  on  the  left 
hypochondriac  re^on,  with  Its  interior  slightly  concave  surface  embracing  the  cardiac 
end  of  the  stomach  and  the  tall  of  the  pancreas.  (See  Qlakks  ;  Pancreas  ;  Stoic- 
Acn.)  It  Is  inveated  by  an  eiteraai  or  serous  coat,  derived  from  the  peritoneum,  and 
an  internal  fibrous  elastic  coat,  Mr.  Gray,  who  vrote  the  AstleyCooper  prize  essay, 
On  Oie  Strueture  and  Ute  of  tie  SpUtn,  slates  that  the  size  and  weight  of  this  orsan  are 
liable  to  very  extreme  variations  at  different  jjerioda  of  life,  in  different  individuiUB,  and 
m  the  same  individual  under  different  conditions.  In  the  adult,  in  whom  it  allaina  its 
greatest  siie,  it  ia  usually  about  5  in.  in  length,  3  or  4  in  breadth,  and  an  inch  or  an  inch 
aod  a  half  in  thtckneas,  and  weighs  about  7  ounces.  At  birth  its  weight  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  entire  body  Is  as  1  to  SSO,  which  is  nearly  the  same  ratio  na  in  the  adult; 
while  in  old  age  the  organ  decreases  in  weight,  the  ratio  being  as  1  to  700.  The  size  of 
the  Bpleen  is  increased  during  and  after  digestion,  and  is  large  in  highly  Ted,  and  small 
in  starved  animalH.  In  intermittent  fevers  and  ieucocylhemia  it  la  much  enlarged, 
weighing  occasionally  from  18  to  20  lbs.,  and  constituting  what  is  popularly  known  as 
the  agMt-cake. 

On  cutting  into  the  spleen  a  eection  of  it  shows  the  presence  of  numerous  smHlt 
{brous  bands  temied  trt^cvla,  united  at  numerous  points  with  one  another,  and  nin- 
nioK  in  all  directions.  The  parenchyma,  or  proper  substance  of  the  spleen,  occupies 
the  Interspaces  of  the  above  described  areolar  framework,  and  Is  a  soft  pulpy  mass  of  a 
dark  redmah-brown  color,  consisting  of  colorless  and  colored  elements.  The  coIotUm 
tlemertlt  are  descrilKd  by  Gray  as  consisting  of  eranuiar  matter,  of  nuclei  about  the  size 
of  the  red  blood-disks,  and  a  few  nuclcatea  vesicles;  and  asconatituting  one-half  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole  substance  of  the  pulp  in  well-nourished  animals,  while  they  dimin- 
lah  in  number,  and  sometimes  altogether  disappear  in  starved  animals.  The  colored  eU- 
m«nt»  consist  of  red  blood-disks  and  of  colored  corpuscles  either  free  or  included  in 
cells;  sometjmes  enlarged  blood-disks  are  seen  included  in  a  cell,  but  more  frequently 
tlic  enclosed  disks  are  altered  in  form  and  color,  as  if  undergoing  retrograde  meta- 
morphoses. Besides  these,  numerous  deep-red,  or  reddish-yeilow,  or  black  corpuscles 
and  crystals,  closely  allied  to  the  luematin  of  the  blood,  are  seen  diffused  throu^  the 
pulpsubatan  cc. 

The  venous  blood  of  the  spleen  is  carried  away  by  the  splenic  vein,  which  con- 
tributes to  form  the  great  portal  venous  system,  dialribnted  through  the  liver;  while 
arieriai  blood  is  Hupplied  by  the  splenic  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  coeilac  axis. 
The  branches  of  this  artery  subdivide  and  ramify  like  the  branches  of  a  tree,  with  the 
vtalpigMan  or  ^?iie  earpiigcUt  attached  to  them  like  fruit.  These  splenic  corpuscles, 
originally  discovered  by  Malpighi,  are  whitish  spherical  bodies,  which  are  either  con- 
nected with  the  amaller  arterial  branches  by  abort  pedicles,  or  are  BCBsiie  upon  their 
sheaths.  Titey  vary  considerably  in  size  and  number,  their  diameter  usually  ranging 
from  one-third  to  one-sislh  of  a  line.  Each  conaiats  of  a  membranous  capsule,  homo- 
geneous in  structure,  and  formed  by  a  prolongation  from  the  sheath  of  the  artery.  Tbt 
blood-vessels  ramifying  on  the  surface  of  a  corpuscle  consist  of  the  larger  branches  of 
the  artery  with  which  it  is  connected,  of  venous  branches,  and  of  a  delicati;  capUIaiy 
plexus.  From  this  arrangement  of  the  vessels,  it  may  be  inferred  that  active  changea 
are  carried  on  in  the  contents  of  these  corpuscles,  which  consist  of  a  soft,  white,  Bemi- 
fluid  substance,  made  up  of  granular  matter,  nuclei  similar  to  those  found  in  the  pulp, 
and  a  few  nucleated  cells.  These  splenic  corpuscles  are  much  more  distinct  in  early  life 
than  subsequently,  and  are  much  smaller  in  man  than  iu  moat  mammals.  They,  how- 
ever, bear  a  remarkable  relation  to  the  general  state  of  nutrition,  being  much  the  great- 
est in  well-fed  animals,  especially  in  the  early  periods  of  the  digestion  of  albuminous 
food;  while  they  diminish  extremely  in  ill-fed  unimals,  and  In  those  that  have  been 
Starved,  they  disappear  altogether. 

■  The  chemical  compodtlon  of  the  spleen  confirms  the  view  that  a  retrograde  change 
of  tissue  occurs  very  freely  in  it.  In  1000  parts  there  were  found  fby  Oidtmann)  nearly 
350  of  solid  residue,  of  which  more  than  243  were  organic,  consisting  of  albumen, 
fats,  inoeite,  uric  acid,  sarcine,  santhine,  leucine,  tyrosine,  and  pigment,  all  of  which, 
excepting  the  fltst  two,  are  products  of  the  metamorphosia  of  tissue.  This  gland  also 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  oiide  of  iron,  obtained  probably  from  the  disintegration  of 
red  blood-disks  in  it. 

With  regard  to  its  uses,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  storehouse  of  nutritive  material, 
which  may  ne  drawn  upon  according  to  the  requirements  of  the  system  ;  and  of  tJie 
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ezertitHi  of  ui  aaalmil&tlTe  action  upon  the  albuminous  matler,  dTtrinK  its  wItlidTBirai 
f  Toni  the  general  current  of  the  circulation,  we  have  direct  evidence  in  Ute  large  incteat^ 
in  the  proportion  of  flbrine  conuined  in  its  Tenous  blood — tlie  blood  of  the  splenic  ytm 
aometiiDes  containing  nearlj  six  limca  the  uhurI  quantity  of  flbrinc.  Before  tlie  insitiu 
lion  of  the  chemical  inquiries  which  led  to  the  above  coaclusion,  it  was  held  that  t^e  func- 
tion of  the  organ  wa»  to  act  as  a  rcBcrroir  for  the  portal  blood,  with  the  view  of  pre- 
venting the  portal  vessels  from  beine  undnlj  distended  during  the  digestive  process. 
To  wtut  extent  it  is  the  ae&t  of  the  disintegration  of  old  blood -corpuscles,  and  of  the 
formation  of  new  ones,  is  still  uncertain.  The  removal  of  this  organ  from  the  body 
has  frequenUy  l>een  performed  in  animals  without  serious  effects;  but  in  some  of  these 
coses,  small  secondary  spleens  ore  developed,  and  in  others,  various  sets  of  lympiiatic 
glands  are  observed  to  increase  rapidly,  shortly  after  the  operation,  and  the«e  probahlj 
act  vicariously  for  the  spleen.  Its  singular  and  complicated  microscopic  stnictui^  ana 
its  extreme  vascularity,  would  lead  U>  me  inference  that  this  is  a  highly  important  Tbcub. 
It  is  unnetsessary  to  enter  into  any  detail  regarding  the  diseases  of  the  spleen,  as 
most  of  them  occur  secondarily  in  the  course  of  other  affeciious,  as  in  intermittent 
fever  (aguo^  and  leucocylhemia  (q.v,^,  when  it  is  sometimes  enlarged  to  40  times  lis 
natural  weight.  It  is  sometimes  diminished  to  Llie  size  of  a  walnut,  the  cause  of  this 
atrophy  being  unknown,  but  the  apparent  result  being  a  loss  of  color,  and  a  compara- 
tively bloodless  condition.  The  spleen  is  also  liable  to  the  singular  moriiid  change 
known  as  waxj/  degeneration,  in  which  the  presence  of  starch  like  amyloid  granules  is 
observed  in  the  tissue  on  submitting  it  to  microscopico-chemical  iuveati^tion.  These 
remarkable  granules  dissolve  when  heated  in  water,  and  by  the  action  at  iodine  acquire 
a  bluish  tint,  but  not  the  pure  iodide  of  starch  purple.  In  their  ultimate  compaction, 
however,  these  granules  resemble  the  albumiuatas  rather  than  starch,  inasmuch  as  they 
contain  nitrogen. 

H'TOET.    See  Abplbhiuii. 


B?IZ'VIO  APOFLSXT,  a  disease  of  cattle  and  sheep,  resembles  Uack  quarter  (q.t.)  in 
■uddenly  attacking  animals  in  good  thriving  condition,  and,  like  tt,  appeals  to  depend 
upon  the  rapid  manufacture  of  insufficient^  elaborated  blood,  probably  faulty  in  the 
healthy  proportion  of  some  of  its  constituents.  The  animal  staggers,  froths  at  mouth, 
throws  itself  about  in  convulsions,  and  sometimes  dies  within  an  hour.  Few  case» 
recover.  The  blood  is  iliin,  darh-colored,  and  indisposed  to  coagulate.  It  accumulates 
In  the  large  internal  organs,  particularly  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  and  is  poured  out  on 
tne  mucous  surfaces.  If  the  animal  is  seen  in  Ume,  ana  before  the  pulse  becomes 
amall  and  weak,  a  moderate  bleeding  may  be  tried.  A  full  dose  of  physic,  with  a 
prompt  stimulant,  must  at  once  be  given,  and  cloths  wrung  out  of  hot  water  applied,  for 
sereral  hours  continuously,  to  the  belly  and  loins.  If  the  animal  is  weak,  and  the  pulse 
•Ckrcely  perceptible,  stimulants  must  be  freely  given  from  the  first ;  and  where  there  it 
■topor,  colli  water  likewise  applied  to  the  bead.  To  prevent  the  disease,  attention  must 
be  paid  to  regular  moderate  feeding  ;  abundance  of  wholesome  water  must  he  supplied ; 
the  grazinga  not  allowed  to  become  too  rank,  and  changed  occaaionoliyi  rock-salt 
placed  within  reach;  and  a  seton  inserted  in  the  dewlap  of  oil  cattle  and  shwp  pastured 
upon  lands  subject  to  splenic  apoplexy.    See  PASTaim :  Gbrk  Thbobt. 

SPIXSIZA'TIOV  Is  a  term  employed  in  morttid  anatomy  to  indicate  a  diseased  coudi 
Uon  of  the  lung.  In  which  the  tissue  of  that  organ  resembles  that  of  Uie  spleen  in  various 
physical  points,  such  as  softness,  friability,  ete. 

iFLDIT,  or  %pijBSn,  is  a  bony  enlargement  on  the  horse's  leg,  between  the  knee  and 
fstlock,  usually  appearing  on  the  inside  of  one  or  both  fore-legs,  frequently  situated 
between  the  large  and  small  canon  bones,  depending  upon  concussion,  and  most  common 
In  young  horses  that  have  been  rattled  rapidly  along  hard  roads  before  their  bones  are 
consolidated.  When  of  recent  and  rapid  ^wth.  the  splint  is  hot  and  tender,  and  cxa^^ 
lameness,  especially  noticeable  when  Ihe  norse  is  trotted  along  a  hard  rood.  A  piece 
of  spongtopiline  saturated  with  cold  water  should  be  applied  to  the  splint,  kept  in  posi- 
tion with  a  light  linen  bandage,  and  wetted  with  cold  water  or  a  refrigerant  mixture 
BVery  hour.  Perfect  rest  must  be  enjoined  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  When  the  limb 
is  cool,  and  free  from  tenderness,  the  swelling,  which  will  still  remain,  may  be  greatly 
reduced  by  some  stimulating  applications,  such  as  the  ointment  of  the  red  iodide  oi 
mercury,  the  common  fly  blister,  or  the  firing  iron. 

BPUVT-BOVXB.  The  horse  and  certain  allied  mammals  have  what  is  popularly 
known  as  an  outer  and  an  inner  splint-bone  in  the  skeleton  of  the  leg.  Beyond  the  bones 
of  the  carpus  and  tarsus,  there  is  one  very  larjro  bone  (the  metac«n>a1  or  metatarsus  of 
the  third  U>e),  which  supports  the  whole  weight  of  the  animal.  On  either  side  of  tbis 
bone  are  the  outer  and  inner  splint-bones,  which  are  small  bones,  not  running  more 
than  half  the  length  of  the  great  central  bone,  into  wliitji  they  merge.  Thev  represent. 
Ion  rudimentary  form,  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  bones  of  the  fourth  ana  second  loe. 

SFLIHTB,  in  surgery,  are  certain  mechanical  contrivances  for  keeping  a  fractured 
limb  in  Its  proper  poxitton,  and  for  preventing  any  motion  of  the  fractured  ends;  ther 
are  also  employed  for  securing  perfect  immobility  of  the  parts  to  whidi  Uiey  are  qipliM 
in  other  cases,  as  in  diseased  joints,  after  resection  of  joints,  etc 
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Ordinary  splints  are  composed  of  wood  carred  lo  the  shape  al  the  Umb,  and  padded; 
tlie  best  pads  being  made  out  of  old  blankets,  which  should  be  cut  into  strips  long  and 
wide  enough  to  line  the  spliala,  and  laid  in  sufficient  number  upon  one  another  Ui  give 
the  requisite  softness.  Tne  eplinie  ^Quld  be  flrmlj  bound  to  the  previously  bandied 
limb  with  pieces  of  bandage,  or  with  straps  and  buckles ;  care  being  talten  that  they  are 

Eut  on  sufficiently  tight  lo  keep  the  porta  Immovable,  and  to  prevent  muscular  spasm, 
ut  not  BO  tight  as  to  Induce  discomfort,  Gutla  percha,  sole-leather,  or  pasteboard, 
after  having  been  softened  in  Iwiling  water,  may  in  some  cases  advantageously  take  thu 
place  ot  wooden  splints.  They  must  be  applied  when  soft  to  the  part  inev  are  intended 
to  support,  so  as  to  tuke  a  perfect  mold,  aiid  then  be  dried,  stiffened,  ana,  if  necessiiry, 
lined.  An  account  of  the  more  complicated  kinds  of  splint  required  in  certain  cases, 
as  Macinlyre's  splint,  Liston's  splint,  etc,  may  be  seen  m  any  Illustrated  catalogue  of, 

I'lie  ordinary  splint  is  now  to  a  great  degree  superseded  by  immovable  bandages, 
which  consist  of  the  ordinary  bandage  saturated  with  a  thick  mucilage  ot  starch,  or  with 
a  strong  solutioo  of  a  mixture  of  powdered  gum-arabic  and  precipitated  chalk,  which, 
when  dry,  form  a  remarkably  light  but  firm  support.  As,  however,  these  bandages 
require  some  hours  to  dry  and  become  rigid,  means  must  be  used  to  counteract  any  dis- 
plui^omcut  of  the  limb  in  the  interval.  On  this  account,  many  surgeons  prefer  the  plas- 
ter of  Paris  or  cypeum  bandage,  wliich  is  applied  in  the  following  manner:  iba  limb 
being  protected  by  a  layer  of  cotton-wool,  u  bondage  composed  of  coarse  and  open 
material,  into  which  as  miich  dry  powdered  gypsum  as  possible  has  been  rubbed,  must 
be  immersed  in  water  for  about  a  minute;,  and  then  rolled  around  the  limb  In  a  spiral 
manner,  just  as  an  ordinary  bandage ;  after  every  second  or  third  turn  of  the  bantlage, 
tbe  left  liand  of  tlie  surgeon  should  be  plunged  into  water,  and  smeared  over  the  part 
last  applied.  When  the  whole  has  been  thus  treated,  the  exterior  of  the  bandage  should 
be  smeared  over  with  a  paste  of  gypsum  and  water  until  a  smooth  surface  and  com- 
plete rigidity  have  been  attained— a  process  not  occupying  more  than  10  minutes  or  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  In  a  case  of  simple  fracture,  where  no  surgical  aid  is  at  hand,  any 
non- professional  person  of  ordinary  inlelligenra  might  apply  this  bandage,  extreme  caro 
being  taken  that  the  ends  of  the  broken  bone  are  in  their  proper  position. 

BPLtf'OIV,  a  mountain  of  the  Lepontine  Alps,  In  the  Grisona,  Switserland,  whose  , 
sammit,  10,746  ft.  high,  bean  the  name  of  the  Tambohom.  The  pass  of  the  Spliigeu, 
connecting  the  s.e.  of  SwltterUnd  with  the  region  of  Italy  round  lake  Como,  is  at  its 
highest  point  6940  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  in  its  present  condition  Is  the  work  of  the 
Austrian  government  (1S21).  The  southern  or  Italian  descent  has  three  great  "  galleries  " 
— i.  e.,  covered  portions  of  the  pass  constructed  of  solid  masontir,  and  intended  topro- 
te(.-t  the  road  from  avalanches.  They  are  tbe  longest  on  any  Alpine  high-road.  Wlien 
Marshal  Macdonald  conducted  the  French  army  of  reserve  across  tbe  Splilgen  by  the 
old  path,  Nov.  27-Dec.  4,  ISOO,  he  lost  severely  In  men  and  horses  from  the  fall  of 
Avalanches. 

BPOITOBS,  AinswoBTH  R.,  b.  N.  H.,  182.^  ;  wan  educated  privately,  chiefly  as  a 
classical  scholar;  was  made  an  asdstant  librarian  in  tbe  library  of  congress,  and  in  1865 
became  principal  librarian.  He  had  already  published  (1804)  the  AlpKtOetuial  Cataiogve 
ef  Via  Library  of  Congrem,  and  this  was  fofiowed  by  supplements,  the  series  being  vat- 
ualile  aids  lo  general  bibliography.  The  libmrv  f>f  cnncrcss.  which  contained  90.400 
Tolumes  in  1860,  had  crown  in  1880  to  more  than  300,000.  and  Mr.  Spofford's  influence 
was  used  wiih  successive  congresses  to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  a  building  suitablt 
for  so  lsr<;e  and  increasing  a  collection.  In  this  he  was  measurably  successful,  and  a 
commodious  and  appropriate  structure  will  probably  be  erected.  Mr.  Spofford  is  recog- 
nized as  a  bibliographer  of  erudition  and  remarkable  natural  glfta,  adapting  him  for  the 
responsible  position  of  librarian  in  tlie  national  ilbmry.  Besides  his  work  in  cataloguing, 
he  has  published  \he  Ameriean  AkMvnae,Wi^^\;  a  comprehensive  storehouse  orchra- 
Dology  aod  facts  In  finance  and  politics. 

BFOTTOBS,  Harriet  Elizabeth  (PitEscorr],  b.  Me.,  18SG  '  received  her  educa- 
-tion  at  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  and  in  1865  married  Richard  8.  Sponord,  a  lawyer  of  Bos- 
'too.  She  has  been  a  frequent  contributor  lo  the  Allande  H/mthlff,  Sarptra  Monaig, 
and  other  periodicals.  She  wrote  Sir  Sohan't  OhM  (1869);  Tfia  Amher  Oodt  and  Oa&r 
Sloritt  (1863);  Atarian,  an  Epimde  (1864);  iVho  England  I^mdt  (1871);  and  the  Thufin 
thi  Xighl  (1812);  Scarlm  Poppy  and  Other  Stories  (ISM);  A  MaaUr  Spirit  (1896). 

SPOEB,  Lrrivno,  an  eminent  German  musical  composer  and  violinist,  son  of  a  phyil- 
dan  of  Brunswick,  was  b.  in  that  town  in  1784.  lie  be-ran  his  violin  studies  in  boy- 
bood;  at  Iheageof  12  he  played  a  violin  concerto  of  his  own  at  tbe  court  of  Brunswick; 
and  at  18  he  obtuned  an  appointment  as  cliamber-musician  to  the  duke.  A  few  years 
later  he  made  a  musical  tour  llirough  Russia  and  QcrrBany,  giving  concerts,  and 
acquiring  a  high  reputation  as  a  performer  on  tlie  violin,  in  1805  ho  became  musio 
director  at  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  held  afterward  for  seveml  years  the  office  of 
music  director  of  the  Tliealer  an  der  Wien  at  Vienna.  He  visited  Italy  in  1817.  Paris  in 
1619,  and  in  1820  appeared  in  London,  where  he  was  received  with  great  applause  at 
the  Philharmonic  society's  concerts,  and  produced  two  symphonies  and  an  overture.  In 
1822  he  became  kapellmeister  at  the  court  of  Hesse-Cassel,  which  post  he  continued  to 
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hold  till  185T,  when  he  retired  from  profeuloiul  life.  He  died  in  1859.  Spohr'a  musi- 
CBl  works  Include  seven  operw— /buif,  Jaaimda,  Zetnira  tend  Ator,  Der  Zmiiamff  der 
Geliebten,  Der  B'TggeiA,  Ptter  vo»  Albami,  Uld  Der  Atdiymiit ;  three  Ontorios,  Die  leble» 
Dinge,  Da  Seilatut'a  lOzU  Stimden  (ColTuy),  and  Dtr  Fall  Babj/lont;  vuioua  mMset, 
psalms,  &ad  hymns,  six  grand  symphoDles,  four  overtures,  besides  nonets,  muTteta, 
Tlolin  concertuB,  soaaUs  for  violin  and  hup,  fantMlss,  snd  rondos.  Die  litxtenhiMgi,  or 
Last  Juclgment,  Is  a  verygpandaudverv  attractive  work;  9ott\ta\B  Der  Fall  Ba^lau,Sz9L 
produced  at  a  Xorwicb  musical  fesUvat,  Of  Ills  operas  the  most  esteemed  are  Faiul  and 
Jcs%inida,  the  latter  remarkable  for  Its  successful  embodiment  of  the  spirit  of  oriental 
poetry.  His  songs  are  rather  deficient  in  broad  and  decided  melody;  bul  his  Instm- 
meutal  works  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  the  estimation  of  musicians,  more  especially 
the  C  minor  symphony,  and  the  symphony  known  as  Die  WeiKe  der  TSae.  His  i'iolin- 
achitle  Is  a  complete  work  on  viotin  playing. 

BPOKAITE,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Washington,  formed  1879,  from  part  of  Steveos  co.;  1080 
gq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  .^7,487.     Co.  seat,  tjpokane.  , 

BPOKAini,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Spokane  co.,  Wash.i  on  the  Spokane  river  and  the 
Great  Northern,  the  Northern  Pacific,  the  Oregon  Railroad  and  Navigation  Co.'b  line, 
and  the  Spokane  Falls  and  Northern  railroads.  It  la  at  the  cascades  of  the  river,  wlilch 
here  has  a  fall  of  over  150  feet,  and  furniabes  power  for  manufacturing  and  for  electric 
railroads,  as  well  as  the  water  supply  of  the  city.  The  city  la  the  seat  of  a  Protesluit 
Episcopal  bisbopric,  and  of  fort  Spokane,  a  U.  S.  military  post.  It  has  a  city  liali,  co. 
court  house,  Goniaga  college  (R.  C),  academy  of  the  Holy  Names  (R.  C),  St.  Mary's  hail 
(P.  E.),  public  library,  Sacred  Heart  hospital,  St.  Joseph's  orphanage,  deaconess  home, 
lionie  of  the  friendless,  12  bridges,  including  a  cantilever  ISOO  ft.  long,  electric  lights, 
national  and  private  banks,  over  (10  churches,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  montlily  peflodi- 
cals.  The  prmclpal  industries  are  mining,  milling,  lumbering,  manufacturing,  and 
farming.     Pop.  'DO,  19,992. 

BPOLKTO  (Latin,  Spoleiium).  a  city  of  central  Italy,  province  of  Perugia,  is  siluated 
on  a  rocky  hill,  Bl  m.  n.n.e.  of  Rome.  Pop.  '81,  71196.  It  Is  commanded  by  a  citadel, 
irt  Socca  (now  a  prison),  which  in  1499  was  inhabited  by  Lncretia  Boi^ia.  The  streets 
are  steep,  narrow,  and  dirty.  The  town  is  united  with  the  neighboring  iielght  of  Mmlr 
Liieo  by  an  Imposing  bridge  and  aqueduct,  290  ft.  In  height,  dating  from  Roman  times, 
but  restored  In  I4th  c.  Spoleto  has  a  fine  cathedral,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Lombard 
dnkes,  and  several  Interesting  churches  and  palaces. 

BPOITOI,  Spongia,  a  genus  which  originallj  Included  all  the  numerous  eenera  and 
r^)ecieB  of  the  family  tptm^iada,  all  of  which  are  still  commonly  spoken  of  d;  natural- 
istB  as  Rpongca,  although  in  its  more  popular  sense  that  term  is  limited  to  a  few  kinds, 
or  to  their  fibrous  framework.  The  spougee  are  creatures  of  very  low  organizatioit, 
concerning  which  tiiero  has  1)een  much  difference  of  opinion,  whether  tiiej  ou^t 
to  be  referred  lo  the  animal  or  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  first  referred  to  the  Pralo- 
toa,  nnd  later  to  llic  CaSenUrata  (see  Zoulooy],  they  are  now  considered  by  the  greater 
number  of  natu ml ists  as  entitled  to  rank  as  a  separate  sub-kingdom,  Pori/em,  character- 
ized by  the  mutdtude  of  mouths  oriuhalent  apertureswhich  open  through  tlie  body  wall, 
the  primitive  mouth  of  the  two-layered  aac-like  embryo  being  converted  into  the  large 
exh^ent  opening.  'They  may  be  classified  as  follows  :  1,  Myxoaptm^ia,  destitute  of 
skeleton;  2.  Ji%i'o~tfontrus,haviuga  fibrousekelelon,  wither  wilhoutsliiceoua  ^icules; 
S.  CVtMioKm^Ke,  having  calcareous  spicules.  These  apiculea  are  not  purely  natural  or 
mineral,  but  contain  a  trace  of  organic  or  animal  maUcr,  by  the  growth  of  which  iltelr 
form  is  determined  upon.  Th^  are  most  beautiful  microscopic  objects,  and  spicules  of 
different  forms  ore  aomotimes  found  in  (he  same  speciea,  sometimes  lying  close  ti^eih- 
cr  In  bundles,  sometimes  straight  or  slightly  curved,  sometimes  in  the  shape  of  needles 
pointed  at  one  end,  or  at  both  ;  sometimes  of  needles  radinting  from  a  center  ;  while 
some  have  a  head  at  one  end  like  a  pin,  some  have  grapnel-like  hooks  at  the  ends.  Some 
of  the  species  with  homy  fmmcwork  have  ^iculea  mibcdded  in  it ;  some  have  them 
Implanted  in  the  fiber* ;  some  ore  duatitule  olT  them.  There  is  a  beautiful  West  Indian 
species,  dictyxalaipumieeua,  in  which  theslllceous  matter  becomes  itself  a  fibrous  net-woik, 
and  19  80  fine  and  transparent  as  to  resemble  spun  glnss.  In  a  living  state  ntvag  apongct 
exhibit  lively  colors,  from  the  presence  of  some  coloring  matter,  or  from  iridescence. 
Like  the  higher  animals,  the  body  of  the  sponge  la  composed  of  a  distinct  outer  layer 
of  cells,  the  ectoderm  or  epidermis,  and  a  ciliated  inner  layer  or  endoderm  (often  restrict- 
ed to  defiuite  areas,  the  so-called  ciliated  chambers),  between  which  a  middle  layer  of 
ceils,  the  mesoderm,  arises.  This  may  he  of  very  variable  thlckneas,  and  ^vee  rise  In 
the  skeleton.  From  the  close  resemblance  which  the  cells  of  the  ectoderm  km  mesoderm 
present  to  Amai>a.  and  those  of  the  cndoderm  to  those  infusoria  known  as  MtmadM,  it  has 
been  argued  that  the  sponge  is  a  mere  colony  of  JVotoeoo.  But  Its  development  accords 
too  closely  with  that  of  higher  animals  to  admit  of  such  a  view,  a  llee-Bwimming 
ciliated  larva  being  produc(M  by  segmentation  of  a  fertilized  ovum.  In  the  sponge, 
however,  we  have  &  degree  of  independence  of  the  cell  units  far  greater  thui  that 
which  exists  In  ^v  other  group — a  divided  sponge  readily  reunites  ana  adjacent  masses 
grow  together  "Aey  assume  very  various  forms,  which  are  characteriMic  of  the  diflerent 
genera  and  species.  Some  are  nearly  globular ;  some  cup-ahaped,  top-diaped,  conical, 
cylindrical,  thread-like,  ete.;  some  are  simple,  and  some  branched. 

The  surface  of  a  living  sponge  is  generally  covered  with  minute  pores,  through  whicli 


._„     _._    .  _ irnnd  the  organic  particles  necessary  for 

the  support  of  life.  The  porea  are  supposed  to  be  permaaent  la  many  of  the  sponges, 
and  the  cinrents  which  enter  through  them  to  be  produced  by  cilia,  althou^  these  have 
as  yet  been  delected  only  In  a  few  species.  But  in  thoae  of  the  very  lowest  organizAtion 
the  porea  seem  tob«  formed  for  the  occasion,  just  as  theam'Z^  opens  anywhere  tAadmit 
food  within  Ita  substaacQ  In  rpong3ia  JhiviatUit,  a  EmsJi  frcah-waler  apeciea  found  in 
Britain,  tile  opening  and  closing  of  each  pore  occupies  less  than  a  minute,  and  the  porea 
do  not  open  simultaneously,  but  in  irregular  succeasion,  and  apparently  never  again  in 
precisely  the  same  spot.  No  trace  of  the  pore  remains  for  an  instant  afler  its  closing, 
nor  1b  &ere  any  indication  of  the  point  where  a  new  one  Is  to  open.  The  watei 
which  enters  by  the  pores  pasaea  out  of  some  sponges  by  a  single  orifice,  which  aervea 
for  the  whole  maas;  others  have  numerous  orifices  (oteiua)  which  arc  permanent,  and 
are  much  larger  than  the  pores  by  which  the  water  ia  imbibed,  tiie  whole  rnnaa  l>e!ng 
pervaded  by  canala  which  lead  from  the  pores  to  these  orifices,  from  which,  under  the 
microscope,  a  constant  discharge  of  water  may  be  seen  taking  place,  minute  opaque 
particles  being  carried  along  wiUi  its  current.  Tbase  particles  are  not  only  fecal  mat- 
ter, but  gemmules  and  ova. 

Reproduction  takes  place  both  by  gemmation  and  by  true  ova.  Hany  o!  >ne  gem- 
mules  go  on  to  increase  the  sponge-maas;  but  the  greater  part  finally  become  detachod, 
Aid  are  carried  out  into  tlie  water  to  settle  down  in  a  new  locality.  Mr.  Huxley  has 
detected  true  ova  and  sperm-cells  imbedded  in  the  substance  of  sponges. 

The  sponges  employed  for  domestic  and  other  purposes  derive  their  value  from  the 
elasticity  and  compressibility  of  their  fibrous  framework,  diveated  of  the  glairy  sub- 
stance, and  its  power  of  imbibing  Quids.  The  absence  of  Bpicules  is  essential  to  a  use- 
ful sponge.  The  kinds  fit  for  use  are  found  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates.  Bome  sm^ 
'  species  of  sponge  live  at  great  depths.  One  has  been  brought  up  in  the  gulf  of  Hacil 
from  a  depth  of  185  fathoma.  Numerous  species  of  sponge  are  veryabuno^t  on  many 
parts  of  the  British  coasts. 

Fossil  remains  of  sponges  are  found  in  many  rocks,  and  of  horny,  fibrous  kinds,  as 
well  aa  of  those  with  calcareous  or  idliceoua  framoworlf. 

Several  speclea  of  sponge  are  in  use  for  economical  purposes.  Two  species  ars 
dilefly  brought  from  the  Levant,  and  a  very  inferior  one  from  the  West  Indies  and 
coast  of  Florida.  The  trade  in  sponge  is  very  considerable;  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Turks  and  the  inhabitants  of  uie  Bahama  islanda.  The  number  of  men  employed  in 
(he  Ottoman  SDOuge-flshery  is  between  4,CN)0  and  0,000,  forming  the  crews  of  about  600 
boats.  These  boats  find  their  chief  employment  on  the  coast  of  Candia,  Barbary,  and 
Syria.  The  sponge  is  obtained  by  diving,  the  diver  taking  down  with  him  a  fiat  piece 
of  stone  of  a  triangular  shape,  with  a  bole  drUled  through  one  of  its  corners;  to  uds  a 
COtd  from  the  boat  is  attached,  and  the  diver  makes  it  serve  to  guide  him  to  particular 

rts.  When  he  reaches  tiie  growing  sponges,  he  tears  them  off  the  rocks,  and  places 
m  under  his  arma;  he  then  pulls  at  the  rope,  which  gives  the  signal  to  his  companions 
in  tlte  boat  to  iiaui  him  up.  The  value  of  sponges  collected  in  Greece  and  Turkey  is 
from$450,000to9S00,000Bunually.  The  Greeks  of  the  Morea,  Instead  of  diving,  obtain 
sponges  by  a  prooKed  instrument;  but  the  spoi^es  thus  coll3Ct«d  are  torn,  and  sell  at 
ft  low  price  The  best  sponges  are  obtained  on  <Ktached  headsof  rock  in  8  or  10  fathoma 
of  wat«r. 

Tlie  sponges  of  the  Bahamas  and  other  West  Indian  islands  are  of  a  larger  aize  and 
eoarses  quality;  but  large quantitiea  are  gatliered;  and  about  315,000  llta.,  worth £17,000, 
are  sent  annually  to  Great  Brilaiu.  The  sponzes  are  torn  from  the  rocks  by  a  fork  at 
tlie  end  of  t  long  pole.  To  get  quit  of  the  aumal  matter  they  are  buried  for  some  days 
in  the  sand  and  then  soaked  and  washed. 

The  domestic  uaea  of  aponge  are  familiar  to  every  one.  It  is  also  of  great  value  to 
the  sQTgeon,  not  only  for  removing  blood  in  operalioDB,  but  for  checking  hemorrht^ 
Burnt  sponge  was  once  a  valid  remedy  for  scrofulous  diseases  and  goiter;  but  iodine 
and  bromine,  from  which  it  derives  all  Its  value,  are  now  administered  in  other  forms. 

BPDVBOB  (T>at.  one  who  promises),  the  name  given  in  theological  use  to  a  godfather 
or  godmother  (q.v.).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance,  that  in  baptism  or 
confirmation,  and  especially  in  infant  baptism,  the  sponsor  ta  understood  to  make  cer- 
tain promises  or  engagements  in  the  name  and  on  the  part  of  the  person  baptized  or 
confirmed.  The  idea  of  spoaaorship  is  entirely  rejected  not  only  by  Baptists,  but  gea- 
erally  also  by  Presbyterians  and  Independenta. 

BPOHTABX'ITT.  the  name  for  the  doctrine,  referring  to  the  human  mind,  that  mus- 
cular action  may,  and  does,  arise  from  purely  internal  causes,  and  independent  of  the 
stimulus  of  sensations.  It  had  long  been  the  tacit  assumption  In  mental  philosophy, 
that  we  are  never  moved  to  action  of  any  kind,  except  under  the  stimulation  of  soma 
feeling,  some  pleasure  or  pain,  or  some  end  in  view.  To  this  is  now  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  spontaneous  commencement  of  movements  under  certain  circumstances; 
wlilcb,  however,  does  not  exclude,  but  only  supplements,  the  operation  of  the  feelings  lu 
■tlmulatlng  movements,  as  in  the  ordinary  course  of  voluntary  action.  The  doctrine 
auppoaei  uat  the  nerve-centers,  after  repose  and  nourishment,  acquire  a  fullness  of  vital 
•nargy,  which  diachargee  itsdf  in  the  play  of  movement,  vrithout  any  other  occasion  oi 
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motive ;  the  additiou  of  a  feeling,  or  end,  eahaocea  &nd  directs  the  Mitivity,  but  doct  noi 

Of  lUe  various  proofa  and  illuitratiooB  oF  Hpootaueity,  perhaps  the  tuoet  stiikiQe  is 
that  furuislit^d  by  ttie  movementa  of  jounx  animals  of  Ibe  active  speciee.  A  joung  io^ 
i>r  kitlUQ  sliowa  a  degree  of  activilj  out  ofalJ  pruponion  to  any  fWlin^  to  be  grattfieii. 
or  any  euil  U>  bo  served;  we  cao  ioLerpret  it  only  aa  internal  tuergy  seeking  vent,  irre- 
hpc-clive  of  tbe  pursuit  of  pleasure  or  the  avoidance  of  pain — in  oilier  words,  ihe  actios 
of  llie  will,  Wneu  tbe  accumulated  energy  ia  expended,  tbe  animal  falls  back  into  i> 
ittate  of  repose,  and  is  then  roused  only  by  the  stimulus  of  sensation.  The  stale  called 
'fresliDesa"  in  a  horae,  for  example,  is  a  stale  of  superabundant  and  iirepnasible 
activity.  Children  go  through  the  same  phase:  after  rest  or  confinement,  they  bun^ 
iortb  incontinently  into  some  form  of  active  excitement,  of  which  a  part  may  be  con- 
mdered  as  pure  spontaneity,  while  part  may  be  owing  to  sensation. 

The  doctrine  is  well  fitted  to  express  the  difference  between  the  active  and  the  aensi- 
tlve  temperaments:  for  if  it  were  true  that  actions  Is  in  proportion  to  the  stimulation  of 
the  feelinga,  the  most  susceptible  characters  would  be  the  most  active.  But,  id  point  of 
fact,  tbe  active  temperament  is  manifeated  by  a  profusion  of  activity  for  its  own  sake, 
with  little  circumspection  or  regard  to  consequences;  and  conslitules  tbe  restless,  buht- 
liug,  roughshod,  enei^etic,  and  enterprising  disposition  of  mind,  as  seen  in  sportsmen, 
soldiers,  travelers,  etc. 

The  explanation  of  the  growth  of  the  will  (q.v.),  or  voluntary  power,  involrei  the 
apontaucouB  beginning  of  movements. — See  Bain  on  T^  iSenwi  and  tAe  InteBeet,  2d  edit., 
p.  76. 


SPOITTAXEDUB  COXBTTBTIOK  is  a  phenomeaou  that  occasionally  manifests  itself  in 
mineral  and  organic  substances.  The  facts  connected  with  the  spontaneous  ignition  of- 
flUTtcroJ  substances  are  well  known  to  chemists,  and  some  of  them  have  been  already 
described  in  the  article  Pyrophorus  (14. v.).  Ordinary  cliarcoal  does  not  undergo  com- 
bustion in  air  under  a  temperature  of  1000°,  but  in  some  states  it  is  liable  spontaneously 
to  acquire  a  temperature  wfaich  may  lead  to  unexpected  combustion.  Thus,  tamp-blacl'. 
impregnated  with  oils,  which  contain  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen,  gradually  becomvs 
warm,  and  inflames  spontaneously.  According  to  M.  Aul>ert,  Chevallier,  and  other 
B^nch  observers,  recently-made  charcoal,  in  a  slate  of  fine  division,  is  liable  to  be  spon- 
taneously ignited  without  the  agency  of  oil ;  but  ve  are  not  aware  that  Ihia  phenomenon  has 


been  oElserved  in  this  country. 

ignition  of  coals  containing  iron^^    ..,,..,  

which  most  readily  give  rise  to  spoataneoua  combustion  are  those  in  which  the  protosul- 
phide  ia  associated  with  the  bisulphide  of  iron;  and  these  occur  in  the  YorksliirG  coalf 
from  Hull,  and  in  some  kinds  of  South  Wales  coal.  Sulphur  has  no  tendency  to  spon 
taueoua  combustion,  but  Dr.  Taylor  refera  to  an  instance  that  came  to  his  own  knowL 
edge,  in  which  there  was  reason  to  believe  ttiat  the  vapor  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  an 
iniua-rubber  factory  was  ignited  by  solar  heat  traversing  glass.  Phosphorus,  when  in  a 
dry  atate,  liaa  a  great  tendency  to  ignite  spontaneously,  and  it  has  been  observed  lo  melt 
and  take  fire  (when  touched)  m  a  room  in  wlilch  the  temperature  was  under  TO*.  The 
ordinary  lucifer-match  compoaition  is  luminous  in  the  dark,  in  worm  summer  nights, 
which  showa  that  oxidation,  and  therefore  a  process  of  heating,  is  going  on.  Hence, 
lar^  quantities  of  these  matches  kept  in  contact  may  produce  a  beat  sufficient  for  their 
ignition.  "  1  have  seen  them  ignite,"  says  Dr.  Taylor.  "  as  a  result  of  einosure  to  the 
sun's  rays  for  the  purpose  of  drying." — PrinapUt  and  Praetia  of  Medical  Jaritprudeatx, 
186S,  p.  eo8. 

From  these  cases  occurring  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
apontaneuus  combustion  in  orgcmie  substances.  Passing  over  the  accidents  that  may 
result  from  the  admixture  of  strong  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid  with  wool,  straw,  or  certain 
essential  oils,  and  whlcU,  if  they  occur,  are  immediate  and  obvious,  we  have  to  consider 
the  cases  in  which,  "  without  contact  with  any  energetical  chemical  compounds,  certun 
substances — such  as  hay,  cotton,  and  woody  fiber  generally,  including  tow,  flax,  hemp. 

fute.  rags,  leaves,  spent  Ian,  cocoa-nut  flbcr,  straw  in  manure-heaps,  etc.^when  stacked 
n  large  quantities  in  a  damp  state,  undergo  a  process  of  beating  from  simple  oxidation 
(eremacsuais)  or  fermentation,  and.  after  a  time,  may  pass  into  a  state  of  spontaneous 
combustion."— Taylor,  op.  eit.,  p.  600.  There  Is  undoubted  evidence  that  baj^  and  cotton 
in  a  damp  state  wUl  occasionally  take  Are  without  any  external  source  of  ignition.  Col- 
ton  impregnated  with  oil,  when  collected  in  large  quantity,  is  especially  Ijsble  to  ienile 
spontaneously;  and  the  accumulation  of  cotton -waste,  used  in  wiping  lamps  ana  the 
oiled  surfaces  of  machinery,  has  more  than  once  given  rise  to  accidenle,  and  led  to 
unfounded  charges  of  incendiarism.  Dr.  Taylor  relates  a  caae  io  which  a  Qre  took  place 
in  a  shop  "  bv  reason  of  a  quantity  of  oil  havingbeenapilledondry  aawdusL"  Accord- 
ing to  Chevallier,  vegetables  boiled  in  oil  furnish  a  residue  which  is  liable  lospontaneous 
i^Ition;  and  the  same  chemist  observes  that  all  kinds  of  woolen  articles  iml)ued  with 
Oil,  and  collected  in  a  heap,  and  hemp,  tow,  and  flax,  when  similarly  treated,  may  ignite 
spon  tan  eoualy.  In  the  case  of  Hcpbum  k.  Lordan,  which  came  before  vice-chancellor 
Wood  in  Jan.,  1809,  and  was  carried  by  appeal  before  tbe  lords  Justices  in  tbe  following 
month,  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  that  wet  jute  was  liable  to  underKO  spoataneout 
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GOmbusUon:  and  the  great  Are  iX  London  Bridge  in  1881  was  referred  to  the  Hponian& 
OU8  coiDbustioa  of  ]ute  in  its  ordinary  stote.  Witti  regard  to  the  latter  hypothesis.  Dr. 
Taylor  remarks  that  it  ia  wholly  incredible,  and  from  eiperiments  which  he  made  for  the 
defendants  in  the  above  lawsuit,  and  on  other  grounds,  he  holds  that  there  is  no  evidence 
of  moist  jute  undergoing  spontaneous  combustion;  but,  he  adds,  although  no  cases  are 
recorded,  it  is  promible  that  jule,  cocoa-nut  fiber,  and  lineu  and  cotton  rags,  imbued 
with  oil,  might  undergo  this  change.  Dry  wood  is  supposed  b;  Chevallier  and  some 
other  chemiats  to  have  the  property  of  Igniting  spontaneously.  Deal  which  has  been 
dried  by  contact  or  contiguity  with  flues  or  pipes  coaveying  hotvater  or  steam  at  S12°, 
is  supposed  to  be  in  a  condition  for  bursting  into  flame  when  air  gets  access  to  it;  and 
the  oestructioD  of  the  houses  of  parliament,  and  many  other  great  flree,  have  been 
•scribed  to  this  cause;  but  from  the  experience  of  Dr.  1*aylor  (pp.  ail.,  p.  61fi)  this  view 
must  be  regarded  as  untenable. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  such  organic  nitrogenous  matters  as  damn  gr^ 
or  seeds  of  any  kind  ever  undergo  spontaneous  combustion.  In  a  case  recorded  in  the 
AnnaU»  ^Hygihu  for  1841,  MM.  Chevallier,  ODivler,  and  Deverpe  drew  the  eonclusion 
that  a  t>am  had  caught  fire  from  the  spontaneous  combustion  of  damp  oats  which  were 
stored  in  it.     No  such  cases  are  known  to  have  occurred  in  this  country. 

The  subject  of  the  article  is  of  extreme  importance,  not  only  because  it  may  cause 
great  destraction  of  life  and  property,  but  because  it  may  lead  to  unjust  charges  of  incen- 
diarism.—For  further  details  regarding  it  the  reader  is  referred  to  Graham's  "  Report  on 
thaCanseof  theFireln  the.d»na»wi,"  m  \ht  Quarterly  J<mmaX  of  the  Ohemieai  Boeiety. 
vol.  V,  p.  84;  to  the  article  "Combustion"  in  Watta'sDfisftimory  of  CA«mM(ry,  vol.  i.;  and  to 
the  elaborate  chapter  on  this  subject  in  Taylor's  Pnndpiet  and  FVaeliae  of  Medical  Juris- 
pnul&nee. 

BPOVTAFEOirB  COmiTflTIinr  OF  THEEUKAn  BODY.  In  medico-legal  works,  cases 
are  recorded,  generally  of  a  somewhat  ancient  date,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  the 
body  WM  either  spontaneously  consumed  by  inward  combustion,  or  acquired  such  eitra- 
ordtnarv  combustible  properties  as  to  be  consumed  when  brought  into  contact  with  Are. 
The  foUowtng  is  the  first  of  one  of  the  cases  on  record.  It  rests  on  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  a  distinguished  surgeon  of  his  time,  and  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Rheims  m  112S. 
The  remains  of  a  woman  named  Millet  were  found  burned  in  her  kitchen,  about  eighteen 
inches  from  the  open  flreplace.  Nothing  was  left  of  the  body  except  some  parts  of  ilie 
head,  of  the  legs,  and  of  the  vertebrs.  Suspicion  was  excited  against  the  husband,  and 
a  criminal  inquirv  was  instituted ;  but  learned  experts  reported  that  the  case  was  one  of 
spontaneous  combustion,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The  facts  are  explicable  on  the 
Buppositionthattheclothesofthedeceased  woman  were  accidentally  ignited;  andalthougli 
the  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  body  appeared  to  the  medical  men  of  that  time 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire,  subsequent  observations  have  shown 
that  this  is  an  error.  In  reference  to  this  case,  Liebig  observes  that  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
the  idea  of  spontaneous  combustion  arose  at  a  time  when  men  entertained  entirely  false 
views  on  the  subject  of  combustion,  its  essence,  and  its  cause.  What  takes  ptace  in 
combustion  generally  has  only  been  known  since  the  time  of  Lavoisier  (about  a  century 
ago),  and  the  conditions  which  must  be  combined  in  order  that  a  body  should  continue  to 
hum.  have  only  been  known  since  the  time  of  Davy,  or  for  little  more  than  half  a  century. 
From  the  time  when  the  case  of  Millet  occurred  to  the  present  day,  probably  somewhat 
over  SO  supposed  cases  have  been  recorded,  (In  an  article  publi^ea  on  the  subject  by 
Dr.  Frank  of  Berlin  in  1849,  4S  cases  are  adduced.)  From  an  analysis  of  all  the  cases  on 
record  up  to  1851.  Liebigarrives  at  the  conclusion  that  the  great  majority  agree  in  the 
following  points.  "1.  Thev  took  place  in  winter.  2.  The  victims  were  brandy-drinkers 
in  a  state  of  intoxication,  8.  They  happened  where  the  rooms  are  heated  by  flres  in  open 
fireplaces  and  by  pans  of  glowing  charcoal,  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  In  Germany 
and  Russia,  where  rooms  are  heatini  by  means  oi  closed  stoves,  cases  of  death  ascribed 
to  spontaneous  combustion  are  eiceedlngly  rare.  4.  It  is  admitted  that  no  one  has  ever 
been  present  during  the  combustion.  5.  None  of  the  physicians  who  collected  the  cases, 
or  attempted  lo  explain  them,  baa  ever  observed  the  process,  orascertained  what  preceded 
the  combustion.  6.  It  is  also  unknown  how  much  time  had  elapsed  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  combustion  to  the  moment  when  the  consumed  body  was  found." — LtUeii 
on  ChemMry,  8d  ed.  1851,  p.  383.  Out  of  the  45  cases  collected  by  Prank,  there  are  only 
three  in  regard  to  which  it  is  assumed  that  combustion  took  place  when  no  Are  was  in 
the  neighborhood;  and  Liebig  distinctly  shows  that  these  three  solitary  cases  are  totally 
nnwoTtby  of  belief.  With  regard  to  the  other  cases,  the  writers  who  record  them  do  not 
deny  the  preBenee  of  Are,  but  assume  that  the  body  was  ignited  by  the  Are,  and  then 
TniT^ad  on  like  a  candle  or  a  bundle  of  straw,  under  similar  conditions,  till  nothing  btit 
ashee  or  charcoal  was  left.  These  writers  maintain  that  excess  of  fat,  and  the  presence 
of  brandy  in  the  1x>dy,  induce  an  abnormal  condition  of  easy  combustibill^;  but  Liebig 
shows,  by  numerous'  illustrations,  the  utter  fallacy  of  this  view :  and  adds,  as  further 
evidence.  "  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  fat,  well-fed  brandy -drinkers  do  not  bum  when  by 
accident  or  design  thev  come  too  near  a  flre.  It  mav  with  certainty  be  predicted  thai, 
so  long  as  the  drculation  continues,  their  bodies  would  not  take  Are,  even  if  thev  held  a 
hand  in  the  flre  till  it  was  charred." — Spontaneous  comhuaUon  in  a  living  boay  is  (he 
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adds)  atMOlntely  impoesible.  NotwithataDding  the  vide  promulgation  of  Liebig'a  vinrs, 
tlie  belief  in  the  posaible  occurrence  of  BponUineouB  combuntioD  Heems  not  yet  to  hare 
disappeared.  In  184T  the  body  of  a  man,  a^ed71,  and  who  was  ii(?ither  fat  nor  a  dmiik- 
txd,  was  found  in  bed  In  a  state  of  combustion.  Dr.  Naason,  who  was  conuniauooed  to 
iav^tig&Ce  the  case,  reported  that  the  buminK  must  have  r^ulted  from  some  inherent 
cauee  in  the  person— probably  roused  into  activity  by  a  hot  brick  that  was  placed  at  bis 
feet;  and  Orma  is  reported  to  have  coincided  in  this  opinion.  Tliis  case  is  reported  in  the 
Gaiette  Midieale.  Sept.  4.  1847.  On  June  13,  1847.  the  countess  of  Ooeriits  was  found 
dead  in  her  bedroom,  with  the  upper  part  of  her  body  partly  consumed  by  fire.  Tba 
head  was  a  nearly  ehapeless  blacV  maaa,  with  the  charred  tongue  protruding  from  it. 
Tlie  ^rfiyddan  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  body 


of  the  countess  must  have  taken  fire  spontaneously,  and  not  even  by  ignition  of  her  dreM 
bv  a  candle.  On  tliis  evidence  sbe  was  buried ;  but  circumsiancea  having  led  to  the  sus- 
picion that  she  bad  l>eBn  murdered  by  her  valet  Htaufl  (who  had  been  detected  in  attempt- 
ing to  poison  the  count),  her  body  was  exhumed  in  Aug..  1848,  fourteen  moDth-t  after 
her  death,  and  was  subjected  to  a  special  examination  by  the  Uease  medical  college. who 
reported  that  she  had  not  died  from  spontaneous  combustion.  The  case  was  then 
referred  to  Liebig  and  Biscboff,  and  their  report  was  issued  in  Mar.,  1850,  when  StauS 
was  put  upon  his  trial.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  that  the  body  was  wil- 
fully burned  e^r  death,  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  the  murder  (either  by  strangula- 
tion or  a  blow  on  the  head)  whicn  had  been  previously  perpetrated.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted,  and  subsequently  confessed  Ihat  he  had  committed  the  murder  by  strangula- 
Uon,  as  indeed  the  protruded  tongue  might  have  suggested.     Since  that  date  there  has 
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BP0ITAKE0TI8  QESKBAXIOB.    Bee  OKXRBAiroir,  SFOHTANBODa. 

)  a  halberd,  which,  prior  to  1787,  wu 
s  of  British  Infantry.  It  was  a  medium  ttx  sig- 
naling orders  to  the  reslment.  The  epontoon  planted  in  the  ground  commanded  a  halt; 
pointed  backward  or  forward,  advance  or  retreat;  and  so  on, 

wooden  reel  for  winding  vam  unon.     In  aewinff 

)  the  requiie- 

SPOOHBIIX,  Ftalalea,  a  genus  of  birds  of  the  Heron  family  {Ardttda),  mudi  resem- 
bling storks  ttoth  in  their  structure  and  their  haUKi,  bvt  distingulahed  by  the  remarkaUe 
form  of  the  bill,  which  is  long,  flat,  bread  threu^Hmt  its  whole  length,  and  much  dilated 
hi  a  spoon-like  form  at  the  tip.  The  spedes  are  not  numerous,  but  are  widely  distrib- 
uted. The  only  European  species  is  the  Wbitb  Bfoohbiu.  (P.  Imamrodia),  rare  in 
Britain,  although  in  former  timee,  before  the  draining  of  the  fens  in  England,  it  was  a 
more  frequent  summer  visitor.  It  is  common  in  Hcdlaad,  in  marahy  districts  ttirDugh- 
out  the  northern  porta  of  Europe  and  Aaia  in  aummer,  and  in  the  salt  m&rsbee  of  the 
coast  of  Italy  in  winter.  It  also  inhabits  Africa,  and  its  range  extends  over  liaie  whole 
of  that  contuent.  It  is  greEtuious,  and  the  fiochs  of  spoonbills  generally  make  tlidr 
— .„; j„   i_  .1..  • >  !_.._  . T.  ij  conaiderabiy  smaller  than  the  c 


curious  convolution  of  the  windpipe,  In  the  form  of  the  figure  8.  is  found  on  dlseecUon 
in  the  adult  spoonbill,  but  does  not  exist  in  the  young.  The  desh  of  the  spoontull  il 
said  to  be  tender  and  of  good  flavor.  The  spooabiU  is  easily  tamed,  is  ijuiet  and  inof- 
fensive, feeds  readily  on  any  offal.— The  Rohbatk  Spoonsiu.  (P.  tpoja)  is  an  American 
species;  very  abundant  within  the  tropics,  and  found  in  the  most  southern  parts  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size  to  the  white  spoonbill,  which  it  resembles  in 
its  habits.  It  is  a  beautiful  bird,  with  plumage  of  a  floe  rose-color,  of  which  the  tint 
ia  deepest  on  the  wings;  the  tail-coverts  crimson. 

CTO'EADBB.    See  Abohipei.aao. 

SFOEASIO  (Or.  scattered)  Is  a  term  applied  to  any  disease  that  ia  naturally  epidemic 
or  contagious,  when  It  attacks  only  a  few  persons  in  a  district,  and  does  not  spread  in 
its  ordinary  manner.  The  conditions  on  which  the  occurrence  of  epidemic  or  contagioua 
diseases  in  a  sporadic  form  depend  are  unknown.  Amonff  the  diseases  which  occur  in 
this  form  may  be  especially  mentioned  catarrh,  cholera,  dysentery,  measles,  scarlatina, 
and  small-pox. 

BPOBI,  In  botany,  may  be  called  the  ««Mf  of  a  crypb^amoua  plant,  SB  it  serves  the  same 
purpose  of  reproduction  as  the  seed  of  a  phanerogamous  or  flowering  plant,  and  after 
remaining  for  a  time  in  a  state  of  rest,  ia  developed  into  a  new  plant  on  the  occuneoce 
of  the  necessary  conditions.  A  spore,  however,  differs  very  mud)  from  the  seed  of  a 
phanerogamous  plant,  as  it  always  consists  of  a  single  cell,  and  theref«e  does  not  con- 


ttlu  an;  embtyo  or  nidiment  of  die  future  plant.    In  fts  formation,  it  corresponda 

rather  with  tlie  grains  of  poUeu  in  the  anther  of  a  flower.  Spores  are  sm&ll,  often  «o 
minute  as  to  be  invisible  h>  the  nalced  eye — manj  of  tbem  extremely  minute,  so  that 
they  may  be  w&fted  about  uuperceived.  This,  indeed,  might  be  expected  from  the  very 
■mal!  size  of  many  of  the  cryptogamic  plants  themselves,  as  moulds  and  many  other 
fungi.  But  even  toe  spores  of  the  largest  ferns  are  very  small.  Spores  often  remain 
capable  of  germination  for  many  years,  and  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  enduring  mucb 
drought  without  destruction.  They  seem  to  germinate  indifferently  from  any  part  of 
Ihelr  surface,  in  which  they  differ  essentiailv  from  the  seeds  of  phanerogamous  planta 
In  the  parent  plant,  they  are  either  scattered  singly,  or  are  united  iu  a  fruit-like  envel- 
ope, which  is  ^nerally  known  as  a  tporaiigiiim,  or  tpore-eate.  In  some  plants  they  are 
united  in  definite  numbers,  as  of  four  (aesfnujKnv),  surrounded  by  an  envelope  (pOTiipotv, 
oi  tporidiuvij.  The  peculiar  reproductive  organ,  which  in  some  cryptogfunous  plants 
produces  the  spores,  is  called  a  t^orovarp,  or  a  tpartmltort.  la  many  planta,  as  iu  mnsh- 
rooms,  the  production  of  spores  belongs  BXciusiTefy  to  a  part  of  the  Tilant  called  th* 
hymenium.    See  lUus.,  Ltgopodiacka,  vol.  IX, 

SPOSTB,  Book  or,  the  name  popularly  given  to  a  declaration  issued  by  James  I.  at 
England  in  1618,  to  signify  Ms  pleasure  that  ou  Sundays,  after  divine  service,  "no 
lawful  recreation  should  ho  barred  to  bis  good  people,  which  should  not  tend  to  the 
breach  of  the  lews  of  his  kingdom  and  thecanonsofliischarcli."  The  sports  specified 
weredanciuE.  archerv.  leaning,  vaulting,  May-games,  WhilsunaJes,  morrlce^nces,  and 
The  occasion  of  this  proclamation  was  the  conduct  of 
a  lAUcBshlre,  who,  in  illegallT  suppreseing,  instead  of  rego- 
..itions  of  the  common  people,  had  ezdted  much  discontent, 
a  of  the  Roman  Catholics  by  ^ving  a  repulsive  aspect  to  the 
reformed  religion.  Although  the  declaration  was  ordered  to  be  read  In  the  parish 
churches  of  the  diocese  of  Ctiester,  this  order  was  not  enforced,  and  the  king's  design 
was  allowed  to  drop.  Among  the  excepted  unlawful  sports  were  bear-baiting,  oull-bait- 
Ing.  bowling,  and  interludes.  Non-conformists  and  odiers  not  attending  divine  service 
at  church  were  prohibited  from  joining  In  the  sports,  nor  was  any  one  allowed  to  go  out 
of  his  own  parisn  for  that  purpose,  or  to  carry  offensive  weapons.  "Bj  republishing  this 
declaration  in  1688,  and  enforcing  with  great  severity  the  reading  of  it  by  the  clergy  in 
tbeir  churches  (see  Sabbath),  Charles  I.  and  Laud  excited  among  the  Puritans  a  degree 
of  indignation  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
church.  In  1644  the  long  parliament  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  called  in  ana  publicly 
burned.— Hey  lin's  SUt.  of  the  Sabbath  and  L^»  qf  iMud,  Fuller's  ChurtA  Higtory,  D'lara- 
eli'a  UfeefJametL,  Boutbey's  Bookof  &a  ChitrtA.  Baiiam's  CotuMutional  Sittory  i^ 
England,  and  Cox's  LUeratwe  of  the  SabbaiA  QattUim. 

BPOTBWOOD,  Alekandbr.  1676-1740  ;  b.  Tangier,  Africa  ;  a  soldier  of  the  BriUsh 
army;  be  served  with  Marlborough,  was  wounded  at  Blenbeim.  He  waa  m>vemor  of 
Vir^nia,  1710-22;  depnty  postmaster-general,  1780;  and  in  1789  commander  of  the  forces 
to  be  sent  into  Florida.  He  was  active  in  promoting  the  caose  of  education,  and  espe- 
cially solicitous  for  the  interests  of  William  and  Mary  colt^e.  He  was  also  Interested 
in  the  Improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  Indian  race.  It  Is  to  his  efforts  that  the 
improvement  in  the  production  of  tobacco  U  attributable,  and  he  favored  the  act  for 
mooting  tobacco-notes  a  circulating  medium.  He  introduced  the  manufacture  of  iron 
into  Virginia,  and  explored  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains. 

8P0TTSI>-7£TEIL    Bee  HBNxNotns. 

8P0TTIBW00S,  John,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andravrs,  son  of  John  Spottlawood,  super- 
intendent of  Lothian,  was  bom  In  the  year  166S.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  on  his  father's  death,  succeeded  him  as  parson  of  Calder.  In  IMl,  he 
attended  the  duke  of  Lennox  as  chaplain,  when  that  nobleman  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Prance  by  King  James  ?I.  Wben  Jamea  succeeded  to  the  English  crown,  Spottis- 
wood  acGompanlKl  him  on  his  Journey  to  London,  and,  soon  after  that  event,  on  tho 
death  of  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  was  appointed  to  the  see  of  Qiaagow.  He  waa 
chosen  moderator  of  the  genera]  assembly  of  the  Scottish  church,  which  met  at 
Glasgow  in  1610,  and  completed  the  eatabllsbment  of  episcopal  government,  which 
Jamea  had  labored  so  long  to  accomplish.  In  October  of  that  year,  oe  was  along  with 
the  bishops  of  Brechin  and  Galloway,  consecrated  at  London  Bouse  by  the  bishop  of 
Ijondon  and  otber  English  prelates.  In  161S,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  uie  eiaminatton 
of  John  Osilvie,  a  Jesuit  priest,  who  was  apprehended  at  Giawow,  and  hanged  for 
refusing  to  disown  the  temporal  power  of  the  popo  The  share  he  took  in  this  matter 
was  most  discreditable  to  the  archbishop.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  he  waa 
translated  to  the  see  of  St.  Andrews.  As  primate  of  the  Scottish  church,  Bpottlswood 
had  now  the  chief  management  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  and  great  influence  also  in  the 
civil  government,  and  his  rule  was  marked  by  uniform  ability,  and,  with  rare  exceptions, 
by  prudence  and  moderation.  He  presided  at  the  assembly  which  met  at  Perth  in  1618. 
and  sanctioned  the  five  points  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  known  as  the  Perth  artlcleii. 
He  was  as  much  in  favor  with  Sing  Charles  I.  as  he  had  been  with  King  James,  and  at 
the  coronation  of  that  sovereign  aCBolyrood  la  1633,  he  placed  the  crown  on  hla  head 
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and  anointed  hfm.  Iii  1885,  Spottiswood  was  made  chaDcellor  of  Scotland,  a  dignity 
^111011  DO  oburcbman  had  beld  since  tbe  Reformation;  but  in  acc«i)tiiig  aa  appoinlmeut 
£0  invidiouB  to  the  nobiea,  he  did  not  set  with  his  usnal  discretion.  He  reluctsnlW 
entered  into  the  king's  uawiee  measures  for  tbe  introduction  of  a  liturgj  into  Scotlanii, 
and  became  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  popular  dislike  when  Uie  covenanten  acquirtd 
tbe  ascendencv.  He  sooo  found  it  necessary  for  his  aafetj  to  retire  to  England,  and  U 
the  end  of  I6S3,  at  the  king's  request,  be  resigned  the  chanccUonihip,  He  proIcEttd 
against  the  lawfulness  of  tbe  general  assembly  which  met  at  Olaagow  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  was  deposed  and  excommunicated  by  that  body  for  alleged  offenfes, 
which,  BO  far  ss  his  private  character  was  concerned,  were  Improbable  in  tUcm^lTea. 
and  supported  by  no  evidence  whatever.  The  archbishop  did  not  long  survive  ihe 
overthrow  of  the  polity  which  it  had  been  tbe  work  of  his  hfe  to  build  up.  He  died  it 
London,  Nov.  26, 1639,  being  then  in  the  74th  year  of  hia  age.  He  had  expieesedanidi 
'  to  be  buried  at  Dairoie  in  File,  where  he  had  rebuilt  tbe  church  after  tbe  English  mode), 
bnt  this  was  foutid  impracticable,  and  he  was  interred  in  WestminEler  Abbey.  Tbe 
writing  of  Spolliswooa  are  his  well-known  Eiitory  tf  the  CAurvA  of  SeoSand,  first  pub- 


■e  Lbe  Me  AKribedto bistaop^Duppa,  preflied  If  it* 
society  edition  of  the  same  work. 

IPOTTIBWOODZ,  William,  1B25-1883  ;  b,  and  d.  London.  He  graduated  at  Oxford, 
184T  ;  distinguished  as  a  mathemalician  and  as  an  oriental  scholar.  He  travtjed  in  £. 
Russia,  1BC6,  and  published  an  account  of  his  travels,  and  a  number  of  paperanpon 
mathematical  and  licieatiSc  subjects.     He  was  prea.  of  the  London  royal  soc. 

SPOTTBTLTABIA,  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Fredericbi- 
burg  and  Potomac,  and  tbe  Potomac.  Fredericksburg  and  Redmont  railroads;  400 
sq.ra.;  pop.  '80, 14,388,  cbiefly  of  American  birth.    Co.  seat,  Spottsylvania. 

BFOTTBTLTAnA  OOUXT-HOITKE— Battlrb.     See 'WtLDKKHBSa. 

BPKAOin,  Chahlsb,  17B1-1B75  ;  b.  Mass.;  leaving  school  at  an  early  age  becuu 
merchant'sclerk.andinlBlSapartner  :  tellerin  State  bank, 1830  ;  cashier  of  Globe  ^uik. 
1825-WS ;  received.  1821.  the  priie  for  the  beat  prologue  at  the  opening  of  Park  Thcstre. 
New  York  :  afterwards  prize  for  tbe  Hve  best  poems  for  the  American  stage  ;  wrote  priM 
ode  for  the  pageant  in  honor  of  Shakespeare  at  Boston  Theatre,  182S  ;  was  a  member  ol 
the  city  council,  and  delivered  the  oration,  i^itJ  A,  1885;  gave  an  address  on  temperance, 
1S3T:  the  Phi  Beta  Eappa  poem,  CuriMi'^,  at  (^unbridge,  182&;anodeat  centennial  cel^ 
bration  of  settlement  of  Boston,  1690.  Among  bis  best  pieces  ar«  Odaon  ShaJa^tan  unl 
Wingtd  WorihipeTt.    An  edition  of  bis  poems  and  proae  writings  ^pearad  in  1SS5. 

SPEAQITE,  William,  17B»-1856;  b.  R.  I,  \  elected  to  the  state  assemblv  at  an  esrit 
age,  and  Its  speaker  in  1332.  He  was  a  member  of  congress  1835-37  and  U.  S.  secakn 
lSl^-44.     He  was  an  extensive  manufacturer  of  cotton. 

BPKUUX,  WiLMAV,  b.  R.  I.,  1880  ;  succeeded  to  his  father's  Immense  business  ii 
the  manufacture  of  calico  prints.  He  was  governor  of  Rhode  Island,  lBflO-68,  toofc  part 
in  the  war  of  the  secession,  and  wss  U.  S.  senator  from  Rhode  Island,  1B63-T5.  He 
married  a  daughter  of  Chief-justice  Chase. 

B?E&aiIZ,  WiLLIAH  BUKU.,  CD.,  1705-1876;  b.  Conn.;  graduated  at  Yslo  college, 
1815;  private  tutor  in  Virginia,  1815-16;  studied  at  Princeton  college  and  was  setiW 
over  the  First  church  (Congregational),  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  as  colleague  pastor. 
1819,  and  as  pastor.  1821;  pasEorol  Second  Presbyterian  church,  Albany,  1829-68;  reside"! 
at  Flushing.  L.  I.,  from  ]8tl9untii  his  death.  Published  numerous  sermons  and  sddrc^fiei' 
LetUra  to  a  Daughter;  /.eefarw  to  Toung  People;  IjetUrt  from  Europe;  U^i  qfEdwirdDtn 
Q-riJin  I  Life  of  Timothy  DttKht;  LeetureM  on  Bevitali;  Sinit  on  ttu  Inltreourte  ef  Chri 
tian»;  Women  of  the  Bible;  Yitilt  to  European  GelebritiBt;  Annait  qf  the  Ameriean  Pidpi, 
9  vols.,  a  work  of  great  research.  He  contributed  to  the  biographical  department  of 
AppUton'i  Oyclopaedta. 

roEADF.  A  sprain  or  ttrain  is  a  term  employed  in  surgery  to  destgnale  a  violent 
stretching  of  tendinous  or  ligamentous  parts  with  or  without  rupture  of  some  of  lliv 
libers.  Sprains  are  very  frequent  in  all  the  Joints  of  Uie  upper  limbs,  especially  ui  tbe 
vrriat  and  the  articulations  of  the  thumb.  In  the  lower  extremity  the  ankle  is  the  joint 
by  far  the  most  frequently  affected;  and  this  is  accounted  for  anatomicsJly  by  tlie 
small  size  of  the  articular  surfaces,  the  great  weight  the  astragalus  (tbe  bone  pre- 
senting the  lower  nrticular  surface)  has  to  support,  and  the  unyielding  nature  of  lbe 
laterailigaments.  In  slight  sprains  of  this  joint  the  ligamenta  are  only  stretched  or 
slightly  lacerated,  but  in  more  severe  cases  they  may  be  completely  torn  throng 
Sprains  of  tbe  ankle  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  fractures,  and  mm  wrH/  and  the  t«e 
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Injuries  may  co-exiet.  The  pi^n  and  swelling  sometimes  make  an  accurate  diagnosis 
difficult,  especially  if  the  patient  is  not  seen  for  some  time  after  the  accident;  and  if 
any  doubt  exists,  the  case  should  be  treated  as  for  the  more  severe  injury,  sinc%  it  Is 
better  Uiat  Uie  treatment  ^ould  be  prolonged  than  ihat  tlie  patient  should  be  midmedi 
and,  fortunately,  that  which  is  the  proper  treatment  of  a  fracture  ia  the  best  that  can  be 
employed  for  a  sprain.-  Sprains  of  tlielcnee  are  not  uncommon,  and  are  characterized  by 
great  snelling  from  efFusion  of  fluid  wilhin  the  joint.  Sprains  of  the  back  are  not 
unfrequent  accidents,  and  are  the  most  serious  of  any,  but  in  most  cases  it  may  be 
anticipated  that  after  confinement  in  l)ed  or  on  a  sofa  lor  two  or  three  weeks,  and  with 
proper  treatment,  the  patient  will  be  able  to  walk,  although  he  may  feel  stiffneas  and 
pEiin  for  several  weeks  longer.  The  treatment  of  sprains  generally  must  be  regulated  by 
their  severity.  In  a  severe  sprain,  attended  with  much  pain  and  inflammation,  leeches 
should  be  applied,  followed  by  hot-water  fomentations,  or  the  application  of  a  hot 
linseed-meai  poultice.  In  slighter  cases,  rest  and  cold  lotions  constitute  sufflcient  treat- 
ment. In  all  cases  of  sprain  of  the  extremities,  thin  pasteboard  splints  placed  on  tlie 
outer  nod  inner  surfaces  of  the  joint,  over  a  wet  bandage  previously  laid  round  it, 
afford  support  to  the  part  and  comfort  to  the  patient.  In  sprains  oi  the  back,  more 
decided  antiphlogistic  or  lowering  measures  are  required,  "After  an  active  mercurial 
purge,  a  dose  or  two  of  Dover's  powder  may  be  given,  with  salines  at  interrala.  The 
diet  ought  to  be  spare.  In  those  of  vigorous  constitution  the  abstraction  of  blood  may 
be  required.  Afterward,  nothing  will  conduce  more  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  than 
well-managed  fomentation  of  the  baclc  Amendment  will  be  denoted  by  Ine  patient's 
turning  in  bed  more  freely,  and  seeking  to  sit  up.  At  that  period  stimulating  liniments, 
or  the  application  of  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  wUl  be  called  for.  When  able  to 
walk,  he  will  be  benefited  by  a  warm  plaster  to  his  loins."— Shaw  on  "Injuries  of  the 
Baclt,"  in  Holmes's  Sj/tUm  of  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

Sprains,  or  Stkainb,  are  very  common  among  horses,  owing  to  the  severe  exei^ 
tions  required  o(  them,  often  while  they  are  voung,  and  unprepared  for  such  worlc 
Various  muscles, ligaments,  and  tendons  are  liable  to  str^o,  but  none  more  frequently  than 
the  large  tendons  passing  down  the  back  of  the  fore-limbs.  In  slight  cases,  cold  water 
continuously  applied  for  several  hours  gives  relief;  but  in  all  serious  cases,  diligent  fomen- 
tation with  water  about  the  temperature  of  100°  is  prsferable;  or  the  injured  part  may 
be  swathed  in  a  thick  woolen  rug.  kept  constantly  moist  and  warm  by  frequent  wetting 
with  the  hot  water.  Perfect  rest  is  essential,  and  in  order  to  insure  tLe  relaxation  of  the 
large  tendons  of  the  horse's  limbs,  he  may  in  bad  cases  be  kept  slung  for  several  days. 
Blist«rs,  hot  oils,  fldug,  and  all  such  irritants,  are  on  no  account  to  be  used  until  the 
inflammation  abates,  and  the  part  becomes  cool,  and  free  from  tendemeas.  Such  reme- 
dies are  then  useful  for  causing  the  re-absorption  of  swelling,  and  perhaps  also  for  Invigor- 
ating the  weakened  part. 

BFBAT,  SarmfitUa  iprattiu,  formerly  (^paa  tpraUtis,  a  flsh  of  the  family  etupeidu, 
very  abundant  on  many  parts  of  the  Bntiah  coast,  and  elsewhere  in  the  nortliem  parts 
of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  smaller  than  the  herring,  being  only  about  six  inches  in  length 
when  full  rrown,  but  much  resembles  it.  It  is,  however,  easily  diatinguldied  by  the 
serrated  belly,  and  by  the  position  of  the  flaa,  the  ventral  flns  beginning  imme(fiately 
Ijeneath  the  first  ray  of  tlie  dorsal  fin,  and  not  beneath  the  middle  of  it.  as  in  the  herring 
and  pilchard.  Another  easily  observed  distinction  is  the  want  of  axiliary  scales  to  the 
ventral  fins,  which  both  the  herring  and  pilchard  have.  The  dentition  is  also  different, 
and  on  this  account  Valenciennes  has  constituted,  for  the  sprat  and  a  number  of  other 
species,  the  new  genus  karengula,  characterized  by  having  teeth  on  the  Jaws,  tongue, 
fffliatinea,  and  pterygoids,  but  no  teeth  on  the  vomer.  The  herring  lius  teeth  on  the  vomer. 
Valenciennes  states  also  that  the  sprat  has  only  48  vertebrse,  whilst  the  herring  has  68. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  an  old  opinion  has  recently  been  revived,  and  urged  with  some 
pertinacity  on  publicattention,  that  the  sprat  is  the  young  of  the  herring,  which,  therefore. 
It  is  injurious  to  a  more  important  flshery  to  capture.    Except  that  it  is  notcommon  to  find 

'3  full  of  roe,  nothing  has  been  stated  in  support  of  this  notion  more  to  the  p  " 

of  th    ■    ■•  ■■■    '^  ....  .     --r 


than  that  the  serraturesof  the  bellymay  possibly  be  a  provision  forthegrowthof  tfie  fish; 
a  provision  to  which  it  may  be  remarked  tliat  nothing  analogous  appears  in  any  province 
of  nature.  Nor  isit  wonderful  that  many  sprats  may  t>e  examined  without  roe  beingfound, 
as  the  greater  part  of  those  taken  on  our  coasts  have  not  attained  tbeir  full  size.  Sprats 
abound  especially  on  the  coasts  of  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Essex,  and  Kent  in  November  and 
several  following  months.  Thenet  used  for  their  oapturehassmallcr  meshes  than  the  her- 
ring-net. Drift-net  fishing  la  practiced  as  for  herring,  and  a  method  c-alied  itow-boal  flsiiing 
in  which  a  large  bag-net  is  suspended  between  two  horizontal  beams  beneath  the  boat, 
and  about  a  fathom  from  the  bottom  of  the  water;  ropes  from  the  ends  of  the  upper 
beam  enabling  the  flabermcnia  the  txtat  to  keep  the  mouth  of  the  tiag  always  open  and 
against  the  tide.  Vast  quantities  of  sprats  are  taken  in  ttiis  way,  so  that  they  are  used 
as  manure  by  farmers,  although  London  is  also  very  largely  supplied  with  them,  and  being 
sold  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  they  are  a  favorite  article  of  food  of  the  poorer  classes.  The 
firth  of  Forth  alsa.produces  sprats — in  Scotland,  called  garvia — so  abundantly  that  they 
are  sold  both  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  by  measure,  and  cheaper  than  any  other  Icind 
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n>rat  is  a  verj  flne  flah,  of  flavor  quite  equal  to  the  bemng,  Bltliougli  decidsdl;  differeoi. 
Dried  sprats  area  verr  common  article  of '"'"  "^        " 


being  parts  when  the  herring  is  plentiful.     Notwithatanding  its  cbeapoeaa.  tlte 

!.  . a —  B„i.  „»  fl — ^  quite  equal  to  ilie  bemng'  "'•' '■  •" — '•■--"-  ■'■'• 

article  of  provlaion.  anil  ai 


u»),  the  bianqaetle  of  Ibe  French,  wliit^  is  caught  in  great  abuDdance  o 
of  the  west  coast  of  Prance.  Other  species  of  Sarengula  are  found  in  other  sesB.  Uoe 
of  them  (3.  humanUk),  which  abouDOS  in  the  West  Indies,  and  southward  as  far  aa  iiia 
Janeiro,  is  much  eatamned,  but  becomes  dangerous  at  certain  seaBong,  froto  eome  unknown 

BPKAT,  Thovas,  d.d.,  1636-1718  ;  b.  Enriand;  graduated  at  Oxford;  feUow  of  the 
Royal  society,  chaplain  to  (ha  duke  of  Buckingham  and  to  Charles  IL ;  canon  of  Windsor, 
1680;  dean  of  Westminater,  1683;  bishop  of  Rochester,  1884;  dean  of  the  chapel-rofat, 
1686;  one  of  the  commissioners  for  eccleuBsOcal  affairs  in  the  reign  of  James  IL  In 
1693  an  attempt  was  made  to  implicate  him  in  treason,  but  he  was  acquitted.  He  ^'oHy 
Uahed  Hutarg  of  the  Boyat  Soeittif;  Liftof  Omei^;  Amvierto  BMen;  iJi^ory  of  Im  B^ 
Boute  PUri. 

BFBXKQES,  Alois,  b.  Nassereit,  Tyrol,  1818  ;  studied  medicine  and  orients  ]bd 
guages  at  Viennai;  entered  the  service  01*^111  e  East  India  company;  pres,  of  the  collegG  ot 
Delhi  lalB4S;  editorof  a  Hindustani  week!/,  ifiran  ^ludain,  and  Uie  BMiotheea  ladiai; 
was  in  ISGO  ffovernment  inlerpreler,  secretary  of  the  Asiatic  society,  and  examiner  si  Um 
CoIleK«of FortWilliamlnCalcutla.  laih^B^liotfieealndiea  he  published  traiulalioas 
from  the  Arabic  and  Persian;  also  Life  of  Mokamaud.  In  1868  he  was  appointed  prtrfrs- 
sor  of  oriental  languages  at  Bonn,  and  published  Dai  Ltbm  imd  die  Ldirt  da  il^m"i. 
3  vols.     His  extensive  oriental  library  was  bought  by  the  Boyal  library  in  Berlin.    He 

BFKEAS  K&QLZ.     Bee  Eaglb. 

BFB£Z,  a  river  of  Prussia,  rises  near  Bbersbacb  in  the  e.  of  Saxony,  on  the  boiden 


of  Bohemia,  and  after  an  irregularly  winding,  but  generally  n.  and  n.west 
300  m.,  falls  into  the  Basel  (q. v.)  at  Spandau.  It  has  all  the  peculiarities  of  a  stream 
flowinr  through  a  low  and  marshy  region — abounding  in  flsh,  and  frequently  expanding 
into  lakes,  the  largest  of  which  are  the  ScAwulugtet  and  MH^tttee.  Its  banks  are  flal, 
sometimes  sandy  and  wooded,  and  sometimes  rich  In  meadow  pastures.  It  beoomts 
navigable  for  small  craft  at  Eosenblatt.  The  priociral  towns  past  or  through  which  it 
flows  are  Bautzen,  Bprembcrg,  Eottbus,  Ltlbben,  Beeekow,  and  Berlin.  Its  trade  is 
very  considerable.  By  the  Friedricb  Wilhelm's  or  MtUlroae  canal,  it  is  connected  with 
tbe  Oder. 

SFBUrO,  a  stream  of  wat«r  issuing  from  the  earth.  The  source  of  springs  is  tbe  rain 
and  anow  that  falls  from  the  clouds.  Very  little  of  the  water  predpitaied  in  any  disliirl 
finds  its  way  immediately  by  rivers  to  the  sea;  tbe  great  proportion  is  either  evaporated 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and,  realHorbed  by  tbe  atmoapnere,  is  employed  bj  plants 
and  animals,  or  sinks  Into  the  earUi.  All  looae  soils  and  graTcle  greedily  absorb  water, 
which  descends  until  it  meets  with  a  stratum  through  which  it  cannot  penetrate.  A  pii 
dug  into  the  water-charged  soil  would  speedily  fill  itself  by  draining  the  water  from  Ibc 
soil.  All  rocks  contain  nater;  some  retain  it  by  capillary  attraction,  like  a  sponge, 
others  hold  it  merely  mechanically,  and  easily  part  with  it.  Chalk  will  absorb  ana  retsin 
one-third  of  its  bulk  of  water;  and  sand,  on  the  other  hand,  while  it  will  absorb  as  mucli. 
will  part  with  nearly  Ibe  whole  amount  to  a  well  dug  in  it.  Argillaceous  deposits  and 
compact  rocks  are  barriers  to  the  passage  of  water,  and  cause  the  superincumbent  per- 
vious strata  to  become  water-logged,  where  there  is  no  outlet.  SomeUmea  the  edges  of 
the  strata  are  exposed  on  the  sides  of  a  valley,  and  permit  tbe  free  escape  of  tbe  con- 
tained water,  which  pours  from  them  over  the  nelgbborinx  land.  But  rents  and  flssuies, 
as  well  as  inequalities  on  the  surface  of  the  impervious  oeds,  ^Te  the  wat^r  a  drcum- 
ecrilted  course,  and  cause  it  to  issue  in  springs. 

The  water,  ns  it  percolates  tiirough  tie  earth,  always  becomes  more  or  less  cbaiwa 
with  foreign  matter,  owing  to  its  solvent  property.  Carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriale 
of  lime,  muriate  of  soda,  and  iron,  are  the  moat  common  impurities  in  spring-walen; 
matmesia  and  silica  also  frequently  occur.  These  substances,  from  the  evaporation  of 
part  of  the  water,  or  Uie  escape  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas,  by  which  so  large  a  quantity  is 
often  held  in  solution,  are  frequently  deposited  on  the  margins  of  the  springs,  or  in  Ibe 
courses  of  the  streams  flowing  from  them.  Such  deposits  are  found  in  all  so-called 
petrifying  springa;  and  the  hot  wells  of  Iceland  and  the  Azores  are  surrounded  with 
basins  formed  of  siliceous  sinter  which  has  been  derived  from  the  water.  When  the 
foreign  ingredienls  have  medicinal  qualities,  the  springs  are  known  aa  mineral  waters 
lq,v.). 

Springs  are  eitlier  associated  with  the  superficial  strata,  or  rise  from  a  considersbls 
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deptli.  Suifaee-^niTigiotxui  wbeie  the  absorbent  siulace-depoeita  rest  on  im  imperrlous 
bed,  vbicb  prevents  the  further  dowDWord 
progrees  of  ihe  water,  or  where  the  beds 
through  which  the  w&ter  flows  ore  near  the  sur- 
face, as  shown  In  the  flg.  where  C  and  E  bi« 
hnpervlouB  clav-beds,  and  D  is  a  bed  of  sand 
or  gravel,  whi<±.  in  the  upper  oortion  is  exposed 
on  the  surface,  or  is  only  overlsid  by  loose  boU, 
and  after  being  covereo  for  some  oielance  bj 
the  clay  bed  C,  makes  iis  appearance  again  at 
B,  where  the  valley  cuts  it  mrough ;  here  tbo 
water  collecled  over  the  area.  A,  is  discharged.  Surface-springs,  depeodinK  as  they  do 
so  directly  on  the  rwn  for  HuppUes,  are  very  variable  in  the  amount  of  water  they 
deliver.  They  frequently  fail  entiielj  in  the  summer,  and  always  after  great  droughts. 
Their  temperature  varies  with  that  of  the  district  where  lliey  exist,  being  warm  in  sum- 
mer, and  cold  in  winter,  as  they  do  not  penetrate  below  that  plane  in  the  earlh's  cruat 
which  is  afTected  bj  the  seasonal  changes  in  temperatiu^. 

When  the  bed  which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the  spring  is  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
surface  as  to  be  beyond  the  zone  of  season  changes,  and  yet  within  that  which  is  influ- 
enced by  the  climate,  the  water  Las  a.  temperature  equal  to  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
locality  where  it  spiiuga.  Buch  springs  have  generally  a  large  area  for  the  collection  of 
the  eugerflcial  water,  and  are  consequently  regular  in  the  quantity  of  water  they  cive 
out.  Tbey  are  brought  to  the  surface  by  means  of  faults.  The  celebrated  well  oi  St. 
Winifred  at  HolyweD,  in  Flinlaiilre,  rises  through  a  fault  in  the  coal  measures.  It  dis- 
cfaarges  at  the  rate  of  about  4, 400  gallons  per  minute,  being  the  moat  copious  spring  la  Eng- 
land, and  the  water,  in  Its  short  course  of  little  more  than  a  mile  to  the  sea,  is  used  to 
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Most  deep  wells  have  a  lower  origin  than  the  zone  of  climate  temperature,  which  in 
Britain  is  between'200and800  feet.  It  is  well  known  tbatar^ularlncreaseia  the  tem- 
perature Is  observed  after  this  zone  is  passed,  equal  to  1°  of  F^.  for  every  55  feel.  As 
wells  have  a  temperature  corresponding  to  that  of  Ihe  strata  from  which  they  spring,  it 
follows  that  the  deeper  the  spring  the  higher  will  be  its  temperature.  Local  conditions 
may  affect  the  thermal  state  of  springs,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Geysers  in  the  active  vol- 
canlc  district  in  Iceland,  and  the  warm  springs  near  Naples;  but  where  no  such  local  influ- 
ences esist,  the  depth  of  the  bed  from  which  the  water  comes  maybe  to  some  extent  esti- 
mated by  its  temperature.  Thermal  spring?  occur  loBritalnatMatlock (68°  Fahr.)  and 
Buxton  (82°)  in  Derbyshire,  at  Bath  (117°)  in  Somerset,  and  at  Clifton  (76°)  in  Gloucester- 
ehire.  Artificial  communicatioas  have  been  opened  with  deep-lying  strata,  by  which  the 
wafer  they  contain  has  been  brought  to  the  surface,  and  in  these  the  temperature  Is  found 
to  increase  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  bore.  Bee  Abi'SSIAS  Wellb.  The  moat 
remarkable  them^  springs  (tre  the  QeyserB  of  Iceland,  which  are  folly  described  under 

GlSYBKB. 

Intermittent  springs  are  sometimes  produced  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  as  ai 
Richmond,  where  the  rise  at  high  water  is  seen  in  the  wells  which  flow  from  the  arena- 
ceous strata  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames;  and  sometimes  they  depend  on  Ihe  supply  of 
rain-water.  But  there  is  a  kind  of  spring  the  intermittences  of  which  are  believed  to  be 
owing  to  the  structure  of  the  inlemal  cavities  from  which  the  supply  is  obtained.  A  large 
reaervoir  Is  fed  by  the  rain  percolating  through  the  rock.  It  communicates  with  the  sur- 
face liy  a  siphon-shaped  tube.  As  long  as  the  water  in  the  reservoir  is  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  arch  of  the  siphon,  no  water  can  escape;  but  as  soon  as  it  reaches  its  level,  the 
whole  of  the  water  in  the  cavity  will  be  drawn  off,  the  spring  will  then  cease,  and  will 
only  make  its  appearance  when  sufficient  water  has  accumulated  to  permit  the  siphon 
agam  toact 

8FSIHG,  Qabdenbr,  D.D.,  17S6-1873;  b.  Mass.;  graduated  Tale  college,  1806; 
studied  law  with  Judge  Dagget,  New  Haven;  taught  school  two  years  In  jtknmuda; 

admitted  to  the  bar.  New  Haven,  1808;  practiced  a  year;  studied  ileology  at  Aadover 
theological  seminary,  receiving  calls  while  there  from  the  South  Parish  and  Park  street 
church,  Boston;  was  licensed  to  preach,  IBOfl;  ordained  pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
church,  New  Yerk,  1810.  He  declined  the  presidency  of  Hamilton  and  Dartmouth  col- 
leges. Of  his  numerous  publications,  the  following  are  the  most  prominent:  £way«  on 
the  DittinguUhing  Traits  of  ChHtiian  Gharaeier;  IfYagmenU  from  the  Stttdy  of  a  Pattor; 
ObUgatiMU  of  the  World  to  the  Ihble;  The  Allra^ioTi  of  (A<  Orots;  The  BHiU  net  of  Man; 
The  FMkt  of  the  PulpU;  1  he  Merey  Seat;  FirH  Thingt;  The  Qlory  of  OhrM. 

SP&nrO,  Sam UKL,  D.D.  1748-1819 ;  b.  Mass. ;  graduated  at  Princeton  college, 
ITTl;  licensed  to  preach,  1774;  t^aplain  In  continental  army,  177B,  and  accompanied 
Amold'sexpedition  to  Canada;  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  at  NewburjjKirt,  1777,  where 
he  remained  till  bis  death.  He  aided  in  forming  the  Massachuaetts  miasionaiy  society, 
1799,  of  which  he  was  president;  was  the  primary  agent  in  the  establishment  of  Andover 
tlieologlcal  seminary,  and  was  prominent  in  the  organization  of  the  American  board  In 
1810.     Besides  several  controversial  works,  he  published  20  miscellaneous  discourses. 
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Branro-BALUICE.  TsE,  for  determining  the  weight  of  bodies,  conrists  of  a  aprii:; 

in  tlic  form  of  a  cylindrical  coil,  througli  wliicli  passes  freely  a  graduBted  bv,  hamig  ■ 
book  attached  lo  its  under  end,  end  e.  plate  to  its  upper.  Tlie  spring  is  inclosed  in  sa 
oblong  or  CTliadrical  box,  quite  closed  except  al  the  bottom,  where  there  is  a  bole  just 
large  enough  to  allow  the  free  paasaffs  up  and  down  of  the  graduated  bar.  Wher  the 
instrument  is  to  be  used,  it  is  suspended  by  a  ring  fastened  to  the  upper  part  of  tbe  box; 
tlie  weight  to  be  estimated  is  then  hung  on  the  hook,  and  pulls  down  the  rod,  the  button 
or  plate  at  the  top  of  which  compresses  the  helical  spring  within  against  the  bottom  of 
the  box;  and  tbe  graduation  corresponding  to  this  amount  of  compression  of  the  eprinr 
is  read  off  at  that  part  of  the  rod  which  fust  shows  itself  outside  In  another  form  of 
the  spring-balance,  known  as  Salter's  balance,  a  brass  index-plate  is  attached  to  the  side 
of  the  box.  and  a  vertical  slit  through  both  plate  aod  box  is  made  from  top  to  bottom; 
the  weight  is  In  this  case  read  off  on  the  plate  by  a  pointer  fastened  to  the  spring,  and 
protrudme  througb  the  slit.  In  a  third  form,  known  as  Hartio's  "  index  weighing- 
luacbine,  the  interior  rod,  instead  of  being  graduated,  is  furnished  witb  a  rack  on  one 
Ndc;  this  rack  moves  a  toothed  wheel  fastened  on  tbe  side  of  the  ingtniment;  and  this 
wheel,  again,  has  at  one  extremity  of  its  axis  a  long  index,  which,  on  the  wheel  lieing 
put  in  motion,  traverses  a  circular  dial-plate,  on  wluch  the  graduations  of  weight  are 
marked.  The  advantage  of  this  last  construction  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
size  of  the  toothed  wheel  to  that  of  the  dial  plate,  so  that,  since  the  toothed  wheel  and 
index  make  a  complete  revolution  simultaneously,  a  small  motion  of  the  former  may 
produce  a  ^Vge  motion  of  the  latter,  and  the  weight  of  the  t>odj  be  much  more  seen- 
rately  read  off  than  can  be  done  directly  ou  tbe  ^aduated  rod.  The  spring-balance  has 
e  advantage  over  the  ordinary  balance,  that  it  does  not  estimate  unknown  weight  by 


that  which  &  koowD,  and  is  therefore  applicable  to  the  determination  of  "abeolute 

,e  spring 


weight  in  all  latitudes,  at  the  equator  as  well  as  at  the  poles;  but  it  has  the  great  disad- 


r-— - 9 9  the  temperature  increases  at  the  r: „,, 

for  each  degree  of  Fahrenheit,  aod  consequently  the  apparent  weights  ot  bodies  must 
be  corrected  in  this  proportion.  Various  other  forms  of  springs,  semi-circular,  ellipti- 
cal, etc.,  are  employed,  instead  of  the  helical  spiral.  In  several  French  balances,  but  in 
other  respects  the  instruments  correspond.  The  spring-balance  is  also  called  a  "  dyna- 
mometer," from  its  being  employed  loindicate  the  intensity  of  the  forces  exerted  by  ani- 
mals or  machines;  for  this  purpose,  it  is  attached  between  the  force  and  its  object,  the 
force  being  applied  to  Its  object  solely  through  the  medium  of  the  dynamometer. 

SPBnrO'BOZ,  AntHope  mehore,  or  Antidctrea*  ttiehort,  a  species  of  antelope,  nearly 
allied  to  the  gazelles,  very  abundant  in  south  Africa.  It  is  an  extremely  beautifd 
creature,  of  graceful  form  and  fine  colors.  It  is  larger  than  the  roebuck,  and  its  n«ck 
and  limbs  much  longer  and  more  delicate.  The  general  color  is  fulvous  brown  on  the 
upper  parts,  pure  white  beneath,  the  colon  separated  on  the  flanhs  by  a  broad  band  of 
deep  vmoua  red.  The  whole  head  is  white,  except  a  broad  brown  band  on  each  side 
from  the  eye  to  the  mouth,  and  a  brown  spot  In  the  center  of  the  face.  Two  curious 
folds  of  skm  ascend  from  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  terminate  near  the  middle  of  the  back; 
they  are  usually  closed,  but  open  out  when  the  animal  is  bounding,  and  disclose  a  large 
triangular  white  space  which  is  otherwise  concealed.  The  springbok  derives  its  name 
from  the  prodigious  leaps  which  it  takes  either  when  alarmed  or  in  play,  often  to  the 
height  of  7  ft, ,  and  sometimes  of  18  or  IS  ft.  Its  ordinary  residence  ia  in  the  karroot  or 
arid  sandy  plains;  but  when  all  pisture  there  is  burned  up,  immense  herds  congregate 
together,  and  migrate  to  more  fertile  regions,  often  devaataling  the  fields  of  the  colo- 
nist. Mr,  Pringlc  speaks  of  seeing  the  country  near  tbe  Little  Ksh  river  specked  with 
them  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  estimates  the  number  in  sight  at  once  as  not  lesi 
than  35,000  or  30,  OW.  Capt.  Gumming  describes  a  stiil  more  extraordinary  scene,  a  tosI 
herd  pouring  througb  an  opening  among  hills,  in  one  living  mass,  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
and  so  continuing  for  hours  together.  So  dense  are  these  herds  sometimes  in  tbe.r 
migrations  that  the  lion  or  the  leopard,  which  ordinarily  hangs  on  their  skirts  with  a 
view  to  prey,  is  taken  prisoner,  aod  compelled  to  march  along  in  the  midsL 

SPSIMGXB,  William  M.,  b,  Sullivan  co,,  Ind.,  1830.  He  removed  with  bis  parenti 
to  111,,  1843;  graduated  at  the  Ind.  stale  unlv.  1858,  and  at  law  1869;  was  sec.  of  the 
III,  constitutional  convention  1S61!,  and  a  member  of  the  state  legislature  1871-T2.  He 
was  a  member  of  congress  from  Illinois,  1875-96;  chairman  of  the  wars  and  means  com- 
mittee, iSti!-e3._  ' 

SPKnrQEB.     See  Abch. 

SPEHTOKS,  a  kind  of  dog,  renarded  as  a  variety  of  tbe  Spaniel  (q,v. ).  It  Is  sm»l. 
elegsnt,  usually  white,  with  red  spots,  black  nose  and  palate,  long  pendent  ears,  and 
small  head.  Its  aspect  is  very  lively,  and  its  manners  equally  so.  It  Is  used  by  sports- 
men for  raising  game  in  thick  and  thorny  coverts.  There  are  several  breeds  or  nib- 
varielies. 
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Louia,  the  Illinois  Central,  the  St.  Louis,  Chlcoin),  and  St.  Paul,  the  St.  LouIb,  Peorlft, 
and  Northern,  and  the  Wabseb  nillroadi;  190  mnea  a.  of  Chicago.  The  city  baa  a  bcAU- 
tiful  location  on  a  prairie,  U  about  5  milea  i.  of  the  Saneamon  river,  and  is  laid  ont  T«g- 
ularlj,  with  streets  crossing  at  right  angles.  There  are  electric  lights  and  street  railroads, 
waterworks  supplied  from  wells  by  direct  pressure,  several  national  and  state  banks, 
about  S5  churches,  and  daily,  weelily,  and  monthly  periodicals.  The  noteworthy  build- 
ings Include  the  slate  capltol,  IT.  a.  government  building,  gOTsmor's  mansion,  atatn 
arsenal,  co.  court-house,  city  hall,  the  former  residence  of  President  Uncoln,  the  superb 
national  monument  to  his  memory  In  Oak  Ridge  cemetery,  the  St.  John's  and  Wabash 
Ballroad  hospltaJs,  and  the  Prince  sanitarium.  The  city  has  public  school  propertj'  Val- 
ued at  $.300,000,  and,  among  educational  Institutions,  Concordia  colWe  (Lutheran), 
St.  Agatha's  school  (P.  £.),  Bettie  Stuart  Institute  (noD-sect.),  and  several  Roman  Cath- 
olic convent  and  parochial  schools.  Besides  the  school  library  there  are  the  public,  the 
state  historical,  the  state,  and  the  state  museum  of  natural  hiatory  libraries.  The  cit;  Is 
the  seat  of  a  lYotesUnt  Episcopal  bishopric.  The  U.  S.  census  of  ISQO  reported  for 
Kpringfleld,  374  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  $3,641,415  capital  and  8,2(0 
persons,  paying  (1,14S,1C8  for  wages  and  t3,790,7M  for  materials,  and  having  a  com* 
bined  output  valued  at  $6,662,470.  The  princljnj  Industrial  plants  are  rolling  mills, 
machine  snopa,  plow  works,  watch  factory,  furniture  factory,  and  mote  than  a  dozen 
coal  shafts,     Pop.  '90,  24,963. 

BPBUTGFIEIJI,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Hampden  Co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Connecticut  river, 
the  Boston  and  Albany,  the  Boston  and  Maine,  the  New  England,  and  the  New  York, 
New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroads;  99  mites  w.  of  Boston.  It  contains  the  villages  of 
Bright  wood,  Indian  Orchard,  and  Sixteen  Acres;  was  known  as  Agawam  by  the  Indt' 
ans;  was  settled  In  1636  by  parties  from  Roxbury,  and  organized  as  a  town  in  1636;  was 
burned  by  the  Indians  In  1676;  and  was  made  a  city  In  18G3.  The  city  is  beautifully 
situated,  partly  on  level  around,  and  from  Its  highest  part.  Arsenal  hill,  a  fine  view  of 
the  Connecticut  valley  S  obtained.  Its  streets  are  shaded  with  large  and  old  trees. 
The  river  Is  crossed  at  this  point  by  bridges  connecting  with  West  Springfield  and 
Agawam.  There  are  several  cemeteries;  Forest  park,  Hampden  park,  containing  race 
tracks;  and  on  Armory  Hill  a  park  of  72  acres.  In  which  is  sltuat«d  the  U.  S.  armory. 
The  city  la  lighted  by  alectrlclty;  and  has  electric  street  railroads  connecting  with  Chl- 
copee,  Chicopee  Falls,  and  Holyoke;  and  Is  supplied  with  water  from  the  Ludlow  reser- 
voir. It  Is  die  seat  of  a  Boman  Catholic  blsb^iric,  and  contains  over  40  churches,  the 
Congregational  predominating.  Over  $1,000,000  is  Invested  in  public  school  property. 
The  educational  Institutions  include  the  French-American  coUege,  International, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  school,  school  for  Christian  workers.  Industrial  Institute,  and 
high,  grammar,  and  other  public  day  and  evening  schools.  Among  the  noteworthy  build- 
ings are  the  U.  S.  armory,  U.  S.  government  building,  high  school,  art  museum,  X.  It. 
O.  A.  building,  Court  Square  theater.  Union  depot,  co,  court  house,  public  library, 
soldiers'  monument,  and  the  statue  of  Tht  Puritan,  in  Steams  park,  a  memorial  to  Sam- 
uel Chapin,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  the  city,  liie  U.  S.  census  of  ISflO  reported 
for  Sprlugfleld,  692  manufacturing  establishments,  employing  $13,190,283  capital  and 
10,250  persons,  paying  $G,86S,894  for  wages  and  $7,S1T,534  for  materials,  and  having  a 
combined  output  valued  at  $17,010,092.  Besides  the  U.  S.  armory,  the  principal  Indus- 
trial plants  are  the  Smith  and  Wesson  revolver  works,  the  Wason  railroad  car  shops,  and 
extensive  manufactories  of  envelopes,  bicycles,  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  locomotives, 
boilers,  Iron  bridges,  machinery,  skates,  etc.  There  are  over  15  national,  savings,  and 
co-operative  banks,  and  trust  companies,  and  a  lai^  number  of  dally,  weekly,  and 
monthly  periodicals.     Pop.  '90,  44,179. 

BPBDTGFISLD,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Greene  CO.,  Ho.;  on  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
and  the  Kansas  City.  Fort  Scott,  and  Memphis  railroads;  130  miles  s.  of  Jefferson  City. 
The  city  Is  built  on  the  summit  of  the  Ozark  mountains.  In  a  rich  zinc  and  lead  region, 
has  a  mild  and  healthful  climate,  and  Is  near  the  battle-field  of  Wilson  creek,  where 
Gen.  Lyon,  of  the  union  army  was  killed  during  the  civil  war.  It  Is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  has  a  supply  of  excellent  water  from  mountain  springs,  electric  lights,  eleetric 
street  railroads,  national  and  state  banks,  about  20  churches,  and  dally,  weekly,  and 
monthly  periodicals.  There  are  a  U.  S.  government  building,  national  and  confederate 
cemeteries,  St.  John's  hospital,  Drury  college  (Cong.),  hiA  school,  Y.  M.  C.  A,  (the 
three  last  with  libraries),  and  a  normal  school.  Over  $1,500,000  Is  Invested  In  mann- 
factories,  which  have  an  annual  output  of  over  $3,000,000.  The  two  railroads  passing 
through  the  city  have  each  extensive  construction  and  repair  shops,  and  there  are  also 
Iron  works,  foundry,  and  wagon  and  furniture  factories.     Pop.  '90,  21,&o0. 

BPBnrSFIEIiL,  city  and  co,  seat  of  Clarke  co.,  O.;  on  Had  river  and  the  Cleveland, 
Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  the  Krle,  the  Ohio  Southern,  and  the  Pittsbui^,  Cln- 
cinoatl,  Chicaso,  and  St,  Louis  railroads;  45  miles  w.  of  Columbus,  the  state  cspitaL 
It  derives  good  power  both  from  tlie  Mad  river  and  the  Lagonda  creek,  which  passes 
through  the  city  and  park,  and  manufacturing  Is  largely  promoted  thereby.  'The  U.  ti. 
census  of  IS90  reported  for  Sprlngfleld  372  manufacturing  establishments,  employing 
$14,567,931  capital  and  6,(J93  persons,  paying  $3,195,441  for  wages  and  $4,752,0(t:i  for 
materials,  and  having  a  combined  output  valued  at  $10,760,905.  The  distinctive  indus- 
try of  the  city  Is  the  manufacture  of  agricultural   implemenU,  particularly  reapers, 


mowen,  cultffaton,  tad  eralD  drills.  Other  important  muitifactnr«s  are  itcun  road 
rollers,  piano  plates,  blcrcW,  rubber  tire  wheels,  metal  vbeels,  giay  iroa  and  malleable 
csstiugB,  Iron  bridges,  eiectricpower  plants,  wat«r  wheels,  steam  and  lawn  mowen.  ^as 
engines,  emery  wheels,  etc.  The  city  Is  the  seat  of  Wlttenbei^  colle([e  (Lnlbenml,  and 
has  a  seminary,  business  college,  Mitcbell-Thomas  hospital,  Warner  public  librarr. 
U.  S.  goTernment  building,  mlmlcipal  building,  co.  coort-IiouHe,  Children's  borne,  State 
Masonic  bome,  State  Pythian  home,  State  Odd  Fellows'  home,  Lagonita  club  honse. 
Snyder  park,  and  Fern  Cliff  cemetery.  There  are  gas  and  electric  light  pluita,  electric 
street  railroads,  waterworks  belonging  to  the  city  with  a  capacity  of  12,000,000  pjlont 
per  ilay,  about  4Ii  churchea,  neveral  national  hanks,  uvlngs  banks,  and  many  daily, 
weekly,  and  monthly  periodicals.     Pop.  '00,  !J1,805. 

SFUnranXLD,  a  township  in  Hamilton  co.,  0. ;  containing  Olendale,  Hartwell,  and 
Wyoming  villages  and  partj  of  Arlington  Helghta,  Carthage,  and  Lockland  villages; 
pop.  '90,  10,793. 

SFEDtQ  OAEDE>,  a  township  In  York  oo.,  Penn.     Pop.  '90,  SSOU, 

BPKHTOfl,  Hb^^hakiUll,  are  verr  Tariouslj  constructed  for  dUteieut  purposes.  Tba 
simplest  form  of  apring  is  a  piece  of  elastic  melal  wire,  rolled  on  a  mandrel,  ao  as  to  fonn 
a  continuous  single  cvlindrical  coil  of  any  length  needed.  Clock  and  watch  springs  are 
made  in  flat  coiIb,  thin  bands  of  steel  being  used.  The  balance-ipring  of  watches  is, 
however,  uiode  of  fine  wire  often  thinner  than  hair.  Coach-^pringB  are  f otnied  of  a  Bene* 
of  curved  narrow  plates  of  steel  of  different  sizea,  placed  one  over  the  other,  the  lai^est 
being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  others  in  regular  succeBsion  according  to  size,  the  whole 
being  lield  togetlier  with  nula  and  acxewa.    These  are  some  of  the  commonest  fonne. 

BFBIT  (ipiiet.  Dutch;  old  Engliah  verb,  writ,  to  aprout  or  apring  out)  means  a  pole  or 
spar.  The  word  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  compound,  bowsprit  which  eiplains 
itself.  When  used  alone,  a  aprit  Is  a  diagonal  yard  for  ausCaiiUng  a  quadrilateral 
(naually  square)  fore-and-iift  salL 

aP&OAT,  Ebbkkzer,  175^1S05  ;  b.  Hlddleboro,  Haas. ;  called  W  the  Indiana  Big 
Bueke^;  entered  tbe  army  witb  the  rank  of  capt..  1775;  roae  thrDUKh  nicceasive  gnulea 
to  be  ueut.col.  commanding  8d  Haas,  regiment.  He  led  hiscommandthroui^  the  battles 
of  Trenton,  Princeton,  and  Honmouth  under  Brig.Qen.  Olovcr ;  was  appobited  by  Gen. 
Steuben  brigade  Inspector.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  took  up  hla  TMtdence  as  a  aur- 
T^or  In  Providence,  R.  I.,  where  he  married  a  daughter  of  Commodore  Whipple.  He 
was  land-surveyor  of  Ohio  in  1786;  one  of  the  founders  of  Karietta  in  1788:  col.  of 
militia  and  abenff  for  14  years. 

SFRTFCK.    See  Fib. 

tPSIFOK,  EsBENCB  or,  ANT>  SFSirOX-BSEX,  The  essence  of  spnice  is  obtained  by 
boiling  the  green  tops  of  the  black  spruce  {aliitt  nigra)  lu  water,  and  then  concentrating 
the  ciecoction  by  another  boiling  without  tbe  spruce  tops.  The  young  shoots  of  this  flr, 
like  most  others  of  lis  family,  are  coated  with  a  resinous  exudation,  whit^  is  diseolved 
in  the  water.  The  beer  is  made  by  adding  the  essence  of  spruce  to  water  in  which 
sugar  or  treacle  has  been  dissolred.  In  the  proportion  of  about  4  oz.  of  essence  of  apruce 
to  10  lbs.  of  sugar,  or  8  qts.  of  treacle,  and  10  or  11  gals,  of  water,  with  about  half  a  plot 
of  yeast. 

BFUUrZB,  EDafeire,  French  polltidan,  was  bora  at  Seurre  In  1830.  studied  at  the 
Lyceum  and  at  Dijon,  and  became  a  member  of  the  Paris  bar  in  1BS2.  Bhortly  alter 
he  was  editor  of  the  Europe  of  Frankfort,  and  contributed  to  the  Journal  da  Aitm  and  the 
Jojirnai  de  Otnme.  In  1368  he  was  one  of  the  foundera  of  the  BimM  PoUHqiu.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  plebiscite  of  May,  1870,  and  after  the  revolution  of  Sept.  4, 
1870,  waa  the  confidential  friend  and  secretary  of  Oambetta.  He  was  principal  editor 
of  La  JiiptibUqtit  FranfaxM  from  1871  to  1878,  whfen  he  waa  elected  a  Deputy  for  tbe 
3rd  arrondlsaement  of  Paris,  and  re-elected  in  1881.  In  1887  he  became  Hlniater  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  in  1880  replaced  M.  Goblet  in  the  Department  of  Foreign  Afiaiis, 
and  the  same  year  was  elected  Deputy  from  Beaunc.  He  has  written  Mieheiet,  *a  tie 
et  ua  (EUOT-w  (1878) ;  fgTutee  de  Logala  tt  la  Compagnit  de  Jirue  (1876) ;  La  ComDogrtie  lie 
JUua  dearnt  Vhi^oire  (1877) ;  and  a  collection  of  his  Oanfermoe*  (18T*-81) ;  Figurte  Di»- 
panut  (1H88) ;  CoT{fAvnee  nr  la  Vie  eC  lee  Wuftra  de  FhiTtfoie  RwU  (1888).    D.  1898. 

8?inTanrO-H0TJaEB  are,  in  the  law  of  England,  the  private  houses  of  the  bailiffs,  who 
may  detain  there  a  debtor  who  has  been  arrested  for  debt  for  H  hours,  to  admit  of  his 
or  fiia  friends'  arranging  to  settle  the  debt;  and  the  name  is  derived  from  the  extortion 
often  practiced  In  this  state  on  the  debtor. 

8FTTE,  an  apparatus  fastened  to  tbe  heel  of  a  horseman,  for  goading  the  borae.  It  is 
much  less  used  than  formerly.  All  cavalry  soldiers  wear  spurs;  but  their  use.  except  In 
the  heat  of  an  actual  charge,  is  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  In  the  days  of  chivaliy, 
the  uae  of  the  spur  was  limited  to  knights,  and  it  waa  among  the  emblems  of  knighthood. 
To  win  his  spurs,  was  for  a  roune  man  to  earn  knighthood  by  gallant  conduct.  '^' 
degradation  of  a  knight  involved  the  hacking  off  of  bis  spurs;  and  tbe  serving  bafi 
knight  of  a  pair  of  spura  on  a  dish,  was  a  atrong  hii 
bis  welcome.    See  illus.,  Ahcient  Aruor,  vol.  I. 
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BFUXfiZ,  SuphotHa,  agenoaof  planUof  the  nannl  order  «upAortM«M,  luiriiigiiio- 
niEciotu  naked  flowen,  toe  nuls  ilowcn  membrsDous,  and  eurrounding  n  tricoctsmu 
■talked  female  flower,  the  vhote  placed  within  a  cuMhaped  involucre.  The  fmlt  baa 
three  TalveB  and  threo  cells,  the  c^  fHie-aeeded,  And  borBting  elaeticallr.  The  epecies 
are  veir  Dumeroa^  natiTes  of  warm  and  tempente  cUmates,  moatly  Wbaceoua,  but 
B(»ne  of  them  woock.  About  13  apectea  aie  natirea  of  Britain.  All  contain  a  reslnoua 
milky  juic«,  which  in  meet  is  very  acrid.  • 

BPTTBaS-LAirUL.    Bee  Dathhs. 

8PTTX6S0V,  Charlkb  Haddoit,  a  celebrated  preacher,  was  b.  at  EelTedon,  Essex, 
in  1834.  Intended  bj  his  family  fortbeofSce  of  an  Independent  minister,  his  own  sym- 
pathies clrew  him  toward  the  Baptists,  whose  connection  ne  joined  in  IsIh).  He  became 
St  once  an  active  tract-distribulor  and  school-teacher;  and,  remoTing  to  CambridEe  in 
18G1,  began  to  deliver  collage  sermons  in  tlw  neighborhood.  The  popularity  of  the 
'  "  boy-preacher"  was  almost  Immediately  established;  and  st  the  age  of  18  he  hod  charge 
of  a  small  Baptist  congregation  in  the  village  of  Waterbeach.  In  1853  he  entered  upon 
the  pastorate  of  the  New  Park  street  chapel,  London,  where  his  preaching  proved  so 
attractive,  that,  in  two  j'eara'  time,  the  buQdinK  had  to  be  greatly  enlarged  His  hear- 
ers continuing  to  increase,  the  Surrey  music  hall  was  for  some  time  engaged  for  his  use; 
and  finally  his  followers  built  for  liim  his  well-known  "Tabernacle,"  In  Newiogton 
Butts,  opened  in  1861.  The  evangeliatlc  and  philanthropic  agencies  in  connection  with 
thia  immeDse  chapel  comprise  the  Sk)ckweU  Orphsoag^  of  wtiich  Spurgeon  is  president ; 
a  putor'a  collie,  where  hundreds  ot.yoDngm(niaretiWied  for  the  ministry  under  BpuT> 
geon'a  care ;  fm  Golden  lane  mission,  et«;  Bpntseon  continued  to  preach  in  the  tsber^ 
nacle  every  Sunday  to  thousands  of  tkearers.  His  sermons  have  been  published  weekly 
since  18M,  and  yearly  volumes  have  been  laaued  aince  1856.  They  have  had  an  enor- 
mous circulation,  and  many  of  them  have  been  translated  Into  vanous  languages.  He 
also  published  John  Plmighman'i  Talk;  Morning  by  Morning,  Bvening  bg  Seening-  Th* 
Treatury  1^  David  ;  Ltetart*  to  my  Student*  ;  TAe  Saint  and  hia  Sactour,  etc. ;  and  since 
18SS  he  had  edited  a  monthly  mogazlue.  Tit  Baord  and  the  Trowd.    He  died  in  1893. 

SFUitH  HZAS,  the  name  riven  to  the  extreme  point  of  a  long,  low,  narrow,  and 
shingly  peninsula  in  the  s.e.  of  Yorkabire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bumber,  34  m.  s.e.  of 
Hull.  Two  light-bouses  have  been  built  bete,  one  of  which  is  in  lat.  SS"  H'  r  &.,  and 
long.  ••T3'east. 

8PUBKIT,  ^)ermda,  a  genus  of  plants  which  has  been  variously  nnked  by  botanlsta 
in  the  natural  orders  earyophyUea,  iUteebraeea,  and  oratittiaottt.  The  apeciea  are 
annuals,  dioholomoualy  branched,  or  with  whoried  branches;  their  leaves  linear-flliform, 
in  clustered  whorls,  with  memliranaceouB  stipules;  the  flowers  In  temiinal  divaricating 
ComnbB.  The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepala,  five  wbit«  petals,  flve  or  ten  stamens. 
and  flve  Bt^les;  the  capsule  is  flve-volved,  with  numerous  round  seeds,  surrounded  with 
a  membranous  border.  CoxMOII  Stubbet,  or  Tarr  {8.  ai-KTtmi),  la  plentiful  in  coru- 
flelda,  Gspecially  on  light  Stony  or  sandy  soils  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  In 
tome  parts  of  Europe  a  larger  variety  Is  frequently  sown  for  fodder,  and  is  much  relished 
by  cattle. 


— ,  — SPAB,  a  German  physician  and  phrenologist,  was  b.  near  Treves, 
Dec.  31,  ma.  While  studying  medicine  at  Vienna  he  was  introduced  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
Gall  (q.  V,),  whose  pupil,  and  afterward  colleague,  he  became,  in  investigating  the 
structure  and  functions  of  the  brain  (see  Phbenoloot),  In  iectturing  on  the  subject,  and 
In  writing  for  the  press.  In  1807  they  settled  in  Paris,  but  parted  in  181S;  oud  next  year 
Spurzheim  came  to  England,  where  he  publiahod  ThtPhygtognomiati  ^item  ofDrt.  OaU 
and  &mrzheim  (Load.  ISIS),  OufiinM  of  the  same  (181B),  and  a  treatise  on /n«anily  (1817). 
The  nrst  of  these  works  having_  been  severely  handled  by  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  no,  49  of 
the  SdinturyA  Senew,  Spurzheim  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and,  in  the  lecture-room  of 
his  critic,  demonstrated  the  reality  of  the  anatomical  discoveries  which  had  been  denied 
and  ridiculed.  To  the  same  and  other  opponents,  he  replied  in  An  SkaminaHon  of  Oi» 
&!ieeti(mt  made  in  Britain  against  theDoarinetofOaUand  ^purzA«m  (Edinburgh,  1817). 
It  was  about  this  time,  and  under  bis  tuition,  that  George  Combe  (q.  v.)  became  a  student 
of  phrenology.  After  lecturing  in  many  British  and  Irish  cities,  Bpuizheim  returned, 
in  1817.  to  Paris;  but  from  1835  till  his  aeatb  he  resided  much  in  Bngland,  teaohing  and 
defending  his  opinions  in  lectures  and  books.  In  1833  he  went  to  America  for  the  same 
purpose,  and  l)egan  his  labors  at  Boston,  but  was  cut  off  by  fever  on  Nov.  10  in  that 
year.  Besidea  the  English  works  already  mentioned,  he  wrote;  EUmtntary  Prindjiet 
irf'  Bdueatitm  {Edinburgh,  1831;  3d  ed,,  Lond.  1828;  French  translation,  Paria,  1823); 
Phrtnology  (Lond.  1836);  Fhiloiophieal  PrindjOet  of  Phrenology  (1825);  Phrenaltigy  \n 
Connection  wilA  Bit  Study  of  Phydognomy  (1838);  ATuitomy  of  the  Brai»  (1826).  supple- 
mented In  1829  by  an  appendix,  with  Remarks  on  Charlee  BM'a  Antmadvernon*  on  Pare- 
nelogy;  Oumnet  of  Phrenoiogy  {IS'tST)-,  a.T,A  8keUh  of  the  Naturai  Laos  of  Man  {l^S^.  Some 
of  these  were  reprinted  at  Boston.  His  French  works  (besides  tbose  written  jointly  with 
Oall)ate;  Obt.  lur  la  Faiv  (Paris,  1618);  Ob».  «ur  la  Phrinoiegie  (1818);  Buai PhtUm- 
V^^Pf*  w  ^  Ifature  MoraU  et  IntdUetuelie  de  V Homme  (1830) ;  and  Manad  de  Phrinologit 
(IMS).  SoeP*»w».  Jiiwr,  vol.  vlii.  p.  128;  For.  ^uart.  Bre.,  vol.  ii.  p.  \i;  Memoir  of  ^ur^ 
Mm,  by  A.  Carmlchoel  (Dublin,  1888);  and  Combe's  Syt&m  of  Fhrentiogy. 
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SPDTTEir  DirmL  CBEXZ,  a.  chsnne)  connecting  the  Hudson  and  Hariem  riven  and 
aeparaliiig  Manhattan  Island,  on  which  the  greater  part  of  New  Yorlc  city  is  built,  Irom 
the  mainland  on  the  n.  The  construction  of  the  Harlem  Bt^p-caDal  (opened  In  ISfj) 
comprised  the  widening  and  deepening  of  the  channel  of  tbe  Harlem  river  and  Spnjl^n 
DujTil  creeli  and  the  cutting  of  a  canaT  throuKh  an  Intervening  neclc  of  land.  The  cani] 
fs  7  miles  long,  and  aavea  over  2G  miles  of  lUatance  In  tbe  tiatUc  between  the  Hudson 
river  and  Long  Island  sound. 

BPT,  in  war.  is  &  useful  but  not  highlj  honored  auxiliary,  employed  to  ascertain  the 
Htate  of  an  enemy's  affairs,  and  of  his  intended  operations.  Bples  have  been  used  in  all 
^STS  from  the  time  when  Hoses  sent  Joshua  on  such  a  purpose  to  tlie  present  time.  Tlieir 
rmploymeut  is  quite  recoeuized  by  the  law  of  astions  as  interpreted  by  GroUus,  Valid, 
and  Martens;  nor  is  it  held  to  be  any  dishonor  to  a  eeneral  to  avail  himself  of  tbeir  eer- 
Tices.  On  the  other  hand,  the  spy  himself  is  looked  upon  as  an  outlaw  and  one  devoid 
of  honor.  It  taken  by  the  enemy,  he  is  put  to  death  ignominiously  and  without  mercy, 
k»,  however,  the  calling  is  so  dangerous,  and  so  tittle  redounds  to  honor,  it  is  never  per- 
missible for  a  general  to  compel  bv  threats  any  person,  whether  of  bis  own  or  tbe  hostile 
party,  to  act  as  spy;  but  he  is  at  liberty  to  accept  si!  such  services  when  proSen;d.  A 
spy  Is  well  paid,  lest  ho  betray  bis  employer,  in  the  British  army  spies  are  usually  con- 
trolled by  tlie  quartermaster- general.  Martial  law,  though  distinct  enough  in  order- 
ing tiie  death  of  a  spv,  is  not  clear  in  deQning  what  constitutes  a  spy.  A  man— not  ol 
the  enemy — within  tne  enemy's  lines,  and  In  the  enemy's  uniform,  would  presumably  be 
a  spy.  If  in  civil  dress,  and  unable  to  give  a  good  account  of  himself,  bis  chance  of 
hanging  would  be  considerable;  but  if  found  in  one  camp  In  the  uniform  of  the  opposiis 
side,  he  may  not  be  treated  otherwise  than  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  or  at  least  as  a  deaerler 
from  the  enemy. 

Both  as  regards  honor  and  penalties,  it  would  seem  that  spies  ought  in  fairness  to  be 
Jivided  into  two  classes — first,  thoae  who  betray  their  own  country  to  an  enemy:  sfo 
ondty,  those  who,  being  enemies,  contrive  surreptitiously  to  obtain  information  by  pene- 
trating into  the  opposing  army.  The  first  class  are  traitors  of  a  deep  dye,  for  whom  no 
ignominious  death  !s  too  bad  ;  but  the  second  class  are  often  brave  men,  who  dare  mudi 
in  the  service  of  their  country.    It  is  unftur  to  accord  them  the  same  treatment  ss  tlie 

SftTIAD  (diminutive  of  squadron)  is  any  sroall  number  of  men  assembled  for  the  pur- 
poses of  drill  or  inspection.  A  troop  or  company  of  soldiers  should  be  divided  into  as 
many  squads  as  there  are  officers  or  sergBBntsatnand  to  drill  them. — Thernekaardtguad 
comprises  recruits  not  yet  fitted  to  take  their  places  in  the  regimental  line. 

BQUADBOIT  (Ital.  mjaadra,  from  Lat.  quadra,  a  square),  In  military  lan^age,  deuolea 
two  troops  of  cavalry.  It  is  the  unit  by  which  the  force  of  cavalry  with  an  arm;  ti 
always  computed.  Three  or  four  squadrons  constitute  a  regiment.  The  actual  strength 
of  a  squadron  varies  of  course  with  that  of  the  component  trtxips;  but  it  ranges  from 
120  to  200  sabers. 

In  naval  affairs  a  squadron  is  a  section  of  a  fleet,  aikd  constitutes  the  command  of  a 
Junior  flag-otBcer  or  commodore. 

BQVAITTS  AKD  BQITALISX.    See  Sbabx. 

BttlTAKIFEFintB.    See  Ch^todohtida. 

BQrABE,  in  military  evolutions,  is  the  farming  of  a  body  of  men  into  a  rectan^lsr 
flgure,  with  several  ranks  or  rows  of  men  facing  on  each  side.  With  men  of  ordmiti' 
firmness  a  square  should  resist  the  charges  of  the  heaviest  horse.  The  formation  is  not 
new,  for  a  Grecian  syntagma  was  a  solid  square  of  16  men  in  every  direction;  hut  in 
modern  warfare  the  soiiasquare,  having  been.found  cumbrous,  has  been  abandoned  for 
the  hollow  square,  with  officers,  horses,  colors,  etc.,  in  the  center.  The  front  rank  kneels, 
and  the  two  noxl  stoop,  which  enables  five  ranks  of  men  to  maintain  a  rolling  fire  upon 
an  advancing  enemy,  or  to  pour  in  a  murderous  volley  at  close  quarters. 

aqtrASE.  in  geometry.     See  PARiLiBLOORAJf. 

BQUASB  AND  HITTABE  SOOT  are  particular  cases  of  involtiHon  and  etiotuUo})  (q.v.),  in 
which  the  second  power  and  root  are  alone  involved.  The  process  by  which  the  square 
root  of  a  numtier  is  obtained  resembieB  division,  differing  only  by  the  circumstance  Ibst 
the  divisor  is  changed  at  each  successive  step.  The  rule  adopted  in  arithmetic  is  deduced 
from  algebra  in  the  following  manner:  The  square  of  a +  6  is  a*'t-2<i4  + J*,  which  may 
be  written  a'-\-_b{2a-{-b):  and  to  find  the  square  root  of  the  latter  we  have  merely  W 
subtract  a  portion  (o*),  taking  care  that  it  be  a  square  number,  and  forming  a  divisor 
with  twice  the  square  root  of  this  portion  (2a)  increased  by  (6)  the  remomder  of  tiie  root 
(which,  in  arithmetic,  must  Ik  found  by  trial,  as  in  division),  and  putting  (b)  the  remsin- 
tler  of  tbe  root  now  found,  in  the  quotient,  proceed  as  in  division.  This  mode  of  obtain, 
ing  a  divisor  from  the  part  of  the  root  already  obtained  (a),  and  the  part  next  Ifl  be 
obtained  (b),  and  employing  it,  must  be  repeated  till  the  whole  square  root  is  found. 
In  the  extraction  of  tne  square  root  in  arithmetic  it  is  asaumed  that  the  squares  of  the 
nine  digits  are  known,  ana  also  that  the  square  of  a  number  cotatajns  either  twice,  or  one 
less  than  twice,  as  many  digits  as  the  number  itself  contains,  the  former  being  tbe  esse 
when  the  square  number  has  an  even  number  of  di^ts,  the  latter  wi^m  tbe  number  of 
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digits  ia  odd.  Sj  dividiog,  then,  ft  number  into  periodn  of  two  flgnrcB  each,  we  can  ftt 
once  see  bow  mfttif  digits  its  root  contaicB.  To  illostrate  the  melliod  of  opeistlcn 
sdopted  la  arithmetic  and  algebra,  let  the  square  root  of  138,861  be  requiredi  remera 
berfng  that  the  square  of  a  +  d  +  c  is  a' + 2(»6  +  6*  +  3(a  +  6)<! + «• : 

IS,88.ei(SOO  +  M)(oraBa)  +  tt  =  SB>  a  =  si»      u,ee^(i(»  =  « 

<a*=)aaff=  BOOOe       a  +  b(oTa4-b)  +  o  «»         80000     SO^A 

8889!  9o  +  6  =  »0        )8ee81    _^ 

0tob  +  »<'')>xaOOXI)O  +  G(X=  83800  JO         ^00   B99 

«a-l-6)c  +  c«)  "8881  »to  + 1)  +  c  =  708  )ea81 

axmx9+P  "^  ^  a»si 

In  the  common  arithmetical  mode  the  zeros  are  omitted,  and  we  Bnbtrsct  from  13  the 
square  nearest  to  it,  not  recognizing  the  portion  of  the  root,  8,  aa  more  than  a  digit  of 
units  till  the  next  period,  88,  has  been  brought  down  for  the  second  step,  when  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  S  ia  at  JsoriS  tens,  and  consequently  the  6  in  the  divisor  represents  60; 
similarly,  it  Is  onlj  at  the  commencement  of  the  third  step  [hat  we  And  the  G  to  repre- 
sent 60,  and  the  8,  800,  A.  comparison  of  the  above  eiamples  will  show  the  agreement 
and  difference  between  the  two  modes. 

8QTrABX>mBCSI),  in  heraldry,  a  term  used  to  designate  a  charm  perforated  with  ■ 
square  openinK,  so  as  to  show  the  field.  A  croEs  square-pierced  u  often  improper!; 
c»ofounded  with  a  cross  quarter- pierced,  where  the  intersecting  part  of  tlie  cross  is  not 
merely  perforated,  but  entirely  removed. 

■QITAXZfl,  Method  of  Jjubt,  in  astronomy,  the  best  mode  hitherto  discovered  of 
obtaining  the  most  correct  result  from  a  number  of  obeervatioDS  upon  any  phenomenon. 
These  observations  are  assumed  to  differ  slightly  from  each  other,  and  lo  oe  all  of  equal 
value,  that  is,  taken  under  equally  favorable  conditions,  and  with  equal  instruments. 
The  ordinarv  and  long-establi^ed  mode  of  approximating  to  the  trum  in  such  cases  la 
byflnding  the  arithmetic  mean,  and  accepting  it  as  the  correct  result;  but  in  all  ci 
'     "    '  .....  .       ^[ion^  but  requires  tc 

inapplicable,  and  that  of 
9  probable  corrections,  is  adopted.  The  method  is 
a  first  proponnded  by  Legendre  in  1806,  more  for  the 
sake  of  insuring  uniformity  among  calculators  than  from  any  belief  in  its  intrinsic  value; 
but  it  was  afterward  thoroughly  discussed  and  proved,  by  Oause  and  Laplace,  that  "  if 
the  mean  of  a  number  of  distinct  observations  be  so  taken  that  the  sum  of  the  square* 
of  its  differences  from  the  actual  observations  (generally  designated  «rron)  shall  be  a 
niiDimum.  this  mean  will  be,  under  these  circumstances,  the  correctest  obtainable  value. ' 
For  a  full  view  of  the  whole  of  this  subject,  see  a  paper  by  Hr.  Ellis  (n  the  Cambridge 
Tra>itactu»i«,  vol.  vllL 

■QITABH.    See  Gottrd. 

SVTASH  BITS,  a  hemlpteroua  insect  which  infests  squash,  pumpkin,  and  other  like 
plants.  It  belongs  to  the  family  anvidm,  and  is  about  six-tenths  of  an  Inch  long  and 
nlMUt  half  as  broad;  rusty  black  above,  dingy  ocher  yellow  beneath.  It, emits  a  strong 
and  offen^ve  odor,  which  is  supposed  to  be  due  to  the  presence  of  organic  formates  in 
the  secretions.  It  passes  the  winter  In  crevices  and  holes,  in  a  torpid  state,  and  when 
the  squash  vines  put  forth  a  fewrough  leaves  in  the  sprine,  it  collects  beneath  them  and 
lays  eggs,  which  it  fastens  in  clusters  to  the  under  sloe.  Another  kind,  the  striped 
equaah  bug,  is  a  coleopterous  insect  diabrotMea  vittata.  It  Is  much  smaller  but  more 
destructive. 

BQITATTXBS,  the  name  given  In  the  Australian  colonies  to  the  sheep-farmers  who 
occupy  the  unsettled  lands  as  sbeep-nins  under  lease  from  government.  It  la  applied 
In  the  United  Stal«s  to  persons  who  settle  on  lands  to  which  they  have  no  legal  title. 
Bee  Nkw  South  Wales,  Victoku.. 

BQUAITXE  aOTXBBICWTT.      See  Taylor's  Administration  in  the  article  UtimD 

SarAW.  The  native  American  Indian  woman,  as  found  by  Columbus  and  his  fol- 
lowers, was  In  a  most  degraded  state,  being  in  entire  subjection  to  her  husband  and 
compelled  to  perform  all  the  labor  of  the  field  and  camp,  and  carry  all  the  burdens. 
She  wore  a  mantle  of  feathers,  exceedingly  warm  and  handsome,  and  like  her  husband, 
a  bead  necklace.  Her  body  was  tattooed  with  puccoon.  which  Is  the  blood-root.  On 
hunting  expeditions  she  carried  all  the  implementa  and  built  the  huts  at  the  end  of  the 
long  day's  march,  while  the  warriors  amoted  their  pipes  calmly  and  looked  on,  or  the 
youthful  braves  practised  shooting  at  a  target,  for  by  such  manly  accomplishmento  they 
got  their  wives.  Cooking  was  very  simple,  the  common  way  being  to  roast  over  a  fire, 
without  seasonbg  ;  baking  was  done  in  holes  in  the  ground  and  water  was  boiled  by 
placing  in  it  stones  hitenseiy  heated.  Com  was  parched  and  carried  with  them  on 
hunting  expeditions,  often  being  hidden  in  holes  marked  for  recognition. 

KVAW-ICUr  Is  the  term  applied  In  the  Western  territories  to  a  white  man  who 
marries  an  Indian  wife.  Acco^ng  to  the  tribal  law  of  the  Indiana,  such  a  marriage 
give*  the  husband  all  the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  tribe,  including  an  equal  share 
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BftUID,    See  Calahart. 

BQDIZB,  EraBAiK  GitORSE,  u-c,  American  author  and  BTcbieologlHl,  wu  b.  at 
Bethlcliem,  N,  Y..  June  17,  1821.  In  bU  youtb.  be  was  a  Bchool-teacber  and  engioeer, 
nod  in  1840  wub  editor  oF  The  MechanU,  at  Albany;  In  1848,  of  the  Hanfonl  JounuUf 
nnd  in  1844,  of  tbe  tkiotn  Oaielie.  in  Ohio,  His  atientloa  being  attracted  to  the  antiqui 
tic^  of  the  Scioto  valley,  he  made  an  exploration  of  similar  monuments  tbrough  tbe 
Mississippi  valley,  an  account  of  which  vas  puhliahc<l  in  1818,  forming  the  first  volume 
of  the  SmilAtonian  Gontributiont  to  Knowledge.  He  made  similar  explorations  in  Nev 
Vork  and  ConQecticut;  and  on  being  appoiuted  charge  d'affaira  to  Gualemala  and  other 
states  of  Central  America,  he  u»eU  hi»  oiScial  position  as  a  means  of  making  extensive 
eeographlcal  and  archsological  explorations  in  those  iutereBlioK  tcgions.  Ou  visiting 
Europe  in  1851.  he  was  honored  vltb  the  gold  medal  of  the  Frencli  geo^phical  society, 
and  made  a  member  of  other  learned  societies.  Returning  to  Amenca  (1833),  he  sur- 
veyed a  railway  route  Ihrougti  Honduras,  and  drew  up  the  treaty  between  that  country 
and  Eogland  for  the  retrocession  of  the  Eiay  islands.  Among  his  works  are — Aioini- 
gua :  iU  People,  S/xnery,  AneUni  MontimenU,  and  Prapo*ed  Inter-oaaTue  Canal  (1883j; 
TAe  Serpeat  Sffinioi,  or  Wort/tip  of  the  Beeiproeai  Piineiplei  of  Nature  in  America  <1852)i 
Note*  oit  Central  Aincriea  (1854):  IVubtnd,  or  Adixnturei  on  lAe  MotquHe  Shora  (ll^j; 
Qaeilioa  Aaglo-Ameneaine  (185(t);  The  SUUet  of  Gentral  AmerieaaSSTi;  the  report  of 
Ibe  Honduras  survey  JI859);  a  work  on  tropical  flbera  (1861);  Bmdurat  18TO;  Pen 
(1876);  articles  in  the  Bnelydepadia  Britanniea;  etc.    He  d.  1888. 

BQUILL,  Seilla,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natural  order  ZOiaeem,  nearly 
allied  to  byacinths.  onions,  etc.,  and  having  a  spreading  periaoth,  stamens  shorter  than 
the  perianth,  smooth  fllameDte.  a  3- parted  ovary,  and  a  8-conier«d  capsule  with  three 
many-seeded  cells.  Hanv  of  the  species  are  plants  of  liumble  growth,  with  sci^mb  like 
those  of  hyacinths,  and  beautifiu  flowers.      Of  these,  two  are  natives  of  Britain:  8. 


and  Shetland,  and  has  fragrant  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  color;  and  8.  aatimnaliM,  which 
ErowH  chiefly  on  the  coasts  of  the  s.  of  England,  and  tuts  pinkish  purple  flowers.  & 
hifoHa  is  a  very  doubtful  native  of  Britain,  but  adorns  hill-pasturee  and  borders  of  woods 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  with  its  blue  flowers  Ineariy  spring,  8.  amana  is  another  very 
beautiful  species  found  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Few  plants  are  better  adapted  Uum 
these  for  the  adorning  of  flower-borders,  or  for  house-culture, — Ve^  different  in  h^t 
from  these  is  the  OprictKAL  SnitnLi.  {8.  maritima,  or  Urginta  SeiOa),  a  native  of  tbe 
sandy  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  has  a  acapc  from  two  to  four  ft.  high,  with  a 
raceme  of  many  whitish  flowers,  and  large  leaves.  The  bulb  is  of  tbe  stse  of  a  man's 
flst,  or  sometimes  as  large  as  a  chllds  head,  and  contains  a  viscid  luice  ho  acrid  a«  to 
blister  the  Angers  if  much  handled,  while  the  vapor  arising  from  it  irritates  the  nose 
and  eyes.  Squill  was  used  in  medicine  by  tbe  ancients,  and  continues  to  he  so  still. 
The  bulb  is  dog  up  in  autuom,  divided  into  four  parts,  the  center  being  cut  out  as  being 
inert,  and  the  remainder  being  cut  into  thin  slices,  which  are  quickly  dried  by  a  gentle 
heat.  It  is  Imported  from  Ualta  and  other  Hediterranean  ports;  also  from  St.  Felcra- 
burg  and  Copenhagen.  The  dried  slices  are  white  or  yellowish  white,  slighllT  translu- 
cent, scentless,  disagreeably  bitter,  brittle  and  easily  pulverizable  if  very  dry.  The 
chemical  comp(»ition  of  Squill  is  not  accurately  known,  its  most  active  principle  being 
a  very  acrid,  poisonous,  resinoid  substance,  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  in  ether.  What 
ever  its  active  ingredients  may  be,  they  are  taken  up  by  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  U>e  dilute 
acids.  This  medicine  is  prescribed  as  a  diuretic  and  expectorant,  and  occasionally  si 
an  emetic;  but  it  must  tie  recollected  that  in  moderately  large  doses  it  acts  as  anarcotico- 
irritant  poison,  24  grains  having  proved  fatal.  When  given  as  a  diuretic.  It  is  usually 
prescribed  in  combination  with  digitalis  and  calomel,  when  it  seldom  fails  to  produce  an 
lucreaaed  secretion  or  urine,  while  at  the  same  time  it  promotes  tbe  aljsorption  of  the 
effused  fluid  in  the  dropsy,  which  la  generally  present  when  diuretics  are  ordered.  IH 
use  is  counter-indicated  if  inflammatory  symptoms  are  present  Its  dose  as  a  diuretic  is 
from  one  to  three  grains  of  the  powdered  bulb,  or  about  twenty  minims  of  the  tincture. 
As  an  expectorant,  it  is  much  employed  in  the  subacute  stafea  and  chronic  forms  of 

C'  nonary  affections,  and  is  very  serviceable  in  bronchitis  and  pneumonia  of  children, 
m  iU  property  of  promoting  the  secretion  of  mucus,  it  gives  relief  hj  facilitating  tlM 
expectoration  in  cases  of  asthma,  etc.,  in  which  the  sputa  are  viscid.  In  theae  cases,  It 
is  usually  associated  with  some  of  the  more  stimulating  expectorants,  as  senega  or 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia.  As  an  espectotant,  the  dose  of  the  powdered  squill 
should  not  exceed  one  grain,  repeated  several  times  daily.  For  children,  the  syrop,  in 
doses  of  from  10  to  80  minims,  msy  be  given.  As  its  action  as  an  emetic  Is  unceilahi, 
it  should  not  be  proscribed  with  the  view  of  inducing  vomiting  if  other  and  mors  certaia 
remedii?s  are  at  hand, 

SftUILLA,  a  genua  of  crustac«BD8,  of  the  order 
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from  the  Btrong  general  resemblance  to  the  Insects  of  the  genus  mantfi  (q.T.).  The 
form  ia  elonmied ;  the  carapace  only  covers  the  snterior  part  of  the  Uiorax,  the  lattei 
part  of  which  is  formed  of  mgn  like  the  abdomen;  the  eyes  are  carried  on  stalks:  the 
elawe  are  very  large,  and  funushed  with  spines,  forming  powerful  instruments  of  pre- 
hension; the  tail  is  expanded  ioto  a  broad  fln.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  moet^ 
bhabil  tropical  seas.  A  species  about  7  in.  long,  S.  matUis,  is  found  In  the  Medlter 
raneau.    The  tq»Sla  are  extremely  active,  and  very  bold  and  voracious. 

SQUDIOH,  small  arches  or  corbelled  courses  across  the  angles  of  square  towers,  to 
bring  in  the  form  to  carry  an  octagonal  epire,  laularn,  etc.    Bee  PstiriRHnvB. 

BQUIMTUTO,  or  STBABinniB,  is  a  well-known  and  common  deformity,  which  may  b( 
deSned  as  a  want  of  parallelism  in  the  visual  axes,  when  the  patient  endeavors  to  dirtet 
both  eyes  to  an  object  at  the  same  time.  The  sgnint  is  said  to  be  f/mwrgtnt  when  the 
eye  or  eyes  are  directed  toward  the  nose,  and  dmergeiU  when  they  are  directed  toward 
the  temple,  and  is  termed  HngU  or  doviU  according  as  only  one  eye  or  both  are  displaced. 
The  divergent  form  is  comparatively  rare,  except  in  coosequence  of  a  prolonged  loss  of 
sight  of  one  eye.  The  causes  of  this  affection  are  various.  Intestinal  irritation,  such  as 
the  presence  of  worms,  will  often  induce  It  slightly  in  children.  In  other  cases  it  may 
be  traced  to  the  temporary  cerebral  irritation  produced  by  teething;  and  it  is  a  very  com- 
mon symptom  in  hydrocephalus  and  other  serious  head  aifCections.  Among  olhei  causes 
are  a  want  of  equal  normal  visual  power  in  both  eyes,  in  extreme  short  sight;  but  from 
eitensive  observation  with  the  ophthalmoscope,  Mr.  Dixon,  surgeon  to  the  royal 
ophthalmic  hospital,  Koorflelds,  has  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  "In  the  great  major- 
ity of  inslances  of  confirmed  squint  eiiating  in  children,  the  optic  nerves  themselves  are 
iil-developed,  being  usually  smaller  than  natural,  of  a  more  or  less  oval  form,  and  of  a 
dusky  color." — Holmes's  Byttem  of8argery,  vol.  ii.  p.  890.  If  Iho  squint  is  only  tempo- 
rary, and  possibly  arises  from  Intestinal  irritation,  me  bowels  must  be  well  cleared  out, 
aud  tonics  subsequently  given.  If  it  is  due  to  some  peculiarity  In  the  visual  focus  of 
tlio  eyes,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  judicious  use  of  glasses.  "  In  every  case,"  says  Mr. 
Dixon,  "a  careful  ophthalmoscopic  examination  is  the  first  duty  of  the  surgeon;  andhe 
should  also  take  every  possible  care  to  ascertain  that  no  organic  disease  exists  in  the 
brHtu  or  orbital  nerves;  and  tliat  there  is  no  tumor  in  the  orbit,  mechanically  burdening 
the  movements  of  the  eye. "  The  surgical  operation  for  the  cure  of  squint  consists  in 
the  division  of  the  muscle  which,  by  permanently  drawing  the  eye  inward  or  outward, 
and  overpowerinff  its  antagonistic  muscle,  induces  the  deformity.  It  is  better  to  dispense 
with  the  use  of  chloroform  in  this  operation  if  the  patient  have  sufficient  nerve  lo  bear 
the  operation  without  flinching,  as  in  that  case  the  doubt  that  sometimes  arises  as  to 
whether  the  muscle  has  been  sufficiently  divided  can  be  at  once  solved  by  directing  the 
patient  to  attempt  inversion  of  the  eye;  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  chloroform 
IS  found  necessary. 

SQUnrTB,  narrow  apertures  cut  in  the  walls  of  churches  (generally  about  3  ft  wide),  to 
enable  persons  standin?  In  the  aisles  to  see  the  high  altar.  These  openings  are  always 
in  the  direction  of  an  altar. 

SQIFIBE,  an  abbreviated  term  for  esquire  ((].v.).  The  same  word  is  also  popularly 
applied  In  England  to  country  gentlemen ;  and  in  the  United  Slates  of  America  to  magls 
tratea  and  lawyers,  and  sometimes  to  judges  and  Justices  of  the  peace. 

SQmSBXL,  £Murus,  aLlnuEean  genus  of  rodent  quadrupeds,  now  the  family  wturtijis. 
They  belong  to  the  section  of  rodentia  having  perfect  clavicles,  and  are  further  charac- 
terised by  a  long  bushy  tall;  the  fore-paws  furnished  with  four  toes,  which  have  curved 
claws,  and  a  tubercular  thumb;  the  hmd-leea  long,  their  feet  with  five  toea;  two  incisors 
in  each  jaw;  four  molar  teeth  on  each  aide  in  each  jaw,  simple,  with  tuberculouscrowns, 
and  a  fifth  in  the  front  of  the  upper  jaw,  which  aoon  falls  out.  Most  of  the  species 
commonly  carry  the  tall  curved  over  the  body,  whence  the  Greek  name  nkiouTot  {akia,  a 
shade,  and  oura,  a  tail),  of  which  the  English  tquirrel  Is  a  corruption.  The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  (he  world,  eicept  Australia;  some 
inhabiting  temperate  and  even  cold  regions,  while  some  belong  to  tropical  countries. 
Squirrels  are  very  active  and  lively  creaturea,  at  once  ahy  and  pert,  very  adroit  in  hiding 
themselves  on  the  appearance  of'danger,  hut  resembling  monkeys  In  their  Inquisitive 
curiosity.  They  Inhabit  woods,  and  mostly  spend  their  lives  In  trees,  which  they  climb 
with  wonderful  agility,  running  along  the  branches,  and  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 
Their  running  is  a  kind  of  bounding,  and  the  tail  ia  then  stretched  out,  as  it  is  also  lu 
their  leaps  from  branch  to  branch,  which  are  often  lo  great  distances.  The  flying 
squirrels  are  already  noticed.  Even  the  true  si^uirrels  resemble  them  in  spreading  out 
their  limbs  and  tail  to  the  utmost  in  leaping,  particularly  when  they  deacendfrom  a  high 
branch  to  the  ground,  and  thev  thus  leap  from  a  great  height  without  injury.  Some 
snectea,  however,  seldom  ascend  trees,  but  burrow  in  the  ground,  and  are  further  dls- 
tTogaished  by  havina;  cheek-pouches,  while  the  tail  is  shorter  than  in  the  tree-aquirrela, 
and  its  hair  not  so  distinctly  arrangral  in  two  lateral  rows.  These  grovnd  aguirriU  form 
the  genus  tamioM.  All  the  squirrels  feed  on  fruits  and  seeds,  the  young  shoots  of  trees, 
and  other  such  vegetable  suMtances;  although  they  aometimes  vary  tbeir  diet  bv  plus 
dering  birds'  neeta,  and  not  only  sucking  eggs,  but  devouring  young  birds.    Tney  are 
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abii  fond  of  tbe  larv»  of  inaecta.  In  eating  tbej  often  sit  erect,  and  hold  tbe  tood 
in  tbelr  fore-pawa.  Tbe  hardest  nut  preseDta  no  difflculiy  lo  their  abarp  atrons  leei' 
Many  of  the  species,  and  probabij  all  tbcae  of  temperate  and  cold  climatea,  lat  i 


n  tbelr  fore-pawa.  Tbe  hardest  not  preeeDta  no  difflculiy  lo  their  abarp  atrons  leeiU 
Many  of  the  species,  and  probabij  all  tbcae  of  temperate  and  cold  climatea.laT  u| 
stores  for  winter,— Tbe  Comios  ^uikbei.  (SL  rulgaru)  of  Europe  is  a  beauUfulliiil 


animal,  about  81  in.  in  length  without  the  tail,  wliich  U  fully  S  in.  long,  beadea  bein:; 
apparently  lengUiened  by  lis  long  hair.  It  is  brotvnisb-red  on  tbe  upper  paru,  oA 
wbiUi  beneath;  the  color  chanxes  more  or  leas  in  winter  lo  a  grayisli-brown,  and  in 
uortbem  countries  to  gray,  andeven  to  white.  The  long  baiia  wbiclt  fringe  the  ears 
And  are  drawn  up  in  to  a  flue  point,  are  longer  in  winter  iban  in  summer.  TTie  commou 
squirrel  is  widely  distributed  over  the  northern  parta  of  the  old  world,  and  is  ijendfnl 
ill  England,  and  in  some  of  the  southern  parts  of  Scotland,  into  which,  however,  il  ii 
aald  to  have  been  introduced.  It  ie  generally  protected  and  ita  presence  desired  in  tte 
Ticinity  of  mansionB;  although  it  often  does  consideiBbie  injury  in  plantalionB  by  giair- 
Ing  off  the  top  ahoola  of  trees,  puticularly  of  Srs  and  pines.  Moruine  it*  generalTy  the 
time  of  the  squirrel's  greatest  activity,  except  in  winter,  when  il  prefers  the  ir&rain.i 
hours.  Although  numbers  are  often  seen  together,  they  life  mostly  in  pain,  nhicb 
csem  (o  continue  attached  throughout  life.  The  squirrel  makes  a  beautiful  nesi  oi 
moes,  twi^,  and  dry  leaves,  curiously  interwoven,  most  frequently  in  the  fork  of  i  iwe 
at  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground.  Here  tbe  young  are  produced,  three,  four,  m 
five  at  a  birth,  in  the  middle  of  summer.  They  continue  with  their  parente  lill  Ik 
apring  of  next  vear.  The  winter  boards  of  the  squirrel,  conlaining  nuts,  beecb-man. 
Kreie,  and  the  like,  are  usually  in  holes  in  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  trees.  Dot  fai 
iroDi  its  ordinary  abode,  the  same  pair  of  squLrreis  having  often  a  number  ot  liitsi 
lioarda.  The  seeds  of  flra  form  a  very  considerable  part  of  ine  winter-food  of  »}uinFls 
and  to  obtain  them,  the  scales  are  gnawed  away  from  the  cones  Tbe  squirrel  le  ti^i'.; 
tamed,  and  is  an  amusing  pel.  It  is  almost  in  constant  motion,  except  when  asleep.- 
The  only  other  European  species  Is  the  Alpine  SqinitRBL  (5.  alpinut),  a  native  of  ibe 
Alps  and  Pyrenees,  about  tbe  same  sixe  with  the  common  squirrel,  deep  brr-wn.  eperkleo 
with  yellowish  white. — North  America  abounds  in  species  of  squirrels.  The  Gvxi 
BquiHABL  {S.  m^abtn'iMt)  occurs  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  Unil«d  States,  and  as  tv 
north  as  Hudson  a  bay.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  European  souiirel,  the  whole  leo^ 
with  tbe  tail  being  nearly  two  feeL  Itls  usually  light  Kray,  with  yellovrlsh-brovD  heai! 
and  toogitudinal  stripes  of  yellowiah  brown,  but  it  is  oflen  found  almost  entirely  likcli. 
Ita  habits  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  coiumon  squirrel,  but  it  is  more  gre^ricus. 
Gray  squirrels  sometimea  visit  corn-fleids  in  hwge  numbers,  and  make  KTeat  devaelatinii 
In  Penosylvania  an  old  law  save  a,  reward  of  threepence  a  bead  rar  every  squiml 
deatroyetf,  and  in  tbe  year  1749  no  smaller  a  sum  than  £8,000  was  paid  out  of  the  treasun 
OH  this  account,  so  that  640,000  squiireis  must  have  been  killed.  Hosts  of  this  apedcsof 
squirrels  sometimes  leave  their  native  woods,  and  migrate  like  the  lemming  (a.v.)  of 
northern  Europe,  whether  urged  by  scarcity  of  food  or  through  some  other  unknoKB 
Impulse,  These  migrations  usually  occur  in  autumn,  and  are  regarded  wilb  great  lioi- 
ror  by  farmers,  Tbe  sqidrrels  advance  in  a  straight  course ;  mountains  are  no  impedi 
menl,  and  although  they  avdm  with  difficulty,  they  cross  lai^  rivers  and  narrow  bsjr 
of  lakes.— The  Caroliha  Grat  SquniRKL  (S.  CaroiiwiaiM)  is  a  rather  amaller  speeitt, 
abundant  in  the  Boutb.eaBCeni  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  its  flesh  is  highly  eate«nMl 
A  number  of  other  apecies  are  found  in  different  parts  of  North  America,  and  vei; 
beautiful  species  occur  In  tropical  countries,  some  of  which  live  mostly  in  palois.— 01 
f;round  squirrels,  several  apecies  are  natives  of  North  America,  of  which  the  bea 
known  is  the  CmpprNO  Bquikkei,,  Hackfg,  or  Chipkumk  (iamio*  Lgateri),  abundut 
in  almost  alt  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  as  far  as  50°  n.  lat.  Ita  lenglt 
with  the  tail,  is  fully  ten  inches;  the  general  color  grey,  longitudinally  striped  with  blact 
and  yellowish  white.  It  derives  its  name  from  its  chipping  or  chatterinK  cry,  whicl  is 
like  that  of  a  young  chicken.  It  seldom  ascends  trees:  and  is  not  troublesome  to  ll« 
farmer,  as  it  aoes  not  attack  standing  corn,  but  gleans  the  fields,  and  feeds  on  falKD 
nut«  in  the  woods.  It  burrows  near  tbe  roots  of  trees,  and  several  squirrels  geneiallj 
Inhabit  one  burrow,  whicji  is  deep  and  winding,  and  in  which  stores  are  Wd  up  torwiu 
ter  use.  In  carrying  nuts  or  other  food  to  its  retreat,  it  makes  use  of  its  cheek-pouchi* 
cramming  and  aistending  them  to  die  utmost: — A  very  dmilar  species  {7*.  ttriatu'] 
Inliabita  Siberia.     See  illus.,  Rodbittu,  vol.  XII,  ^ 

The  fur  of  some  of  tbe  Ainericsn  squirrels  la  an  article  of  couunerca.  It  la  one  Oi  tlie 
cheapest  kinds  of  fur. 

tftiriTCE.    Sec  ConcH  Onxas. 

SKAODHA  (from  the  Sanskrit  t'radeOtd,  faith,  belief)  is  tbe  name  of  the  fniieial  cne 
mony  of  the  Hindus,  in  which  balls  of  food,  and  water,  are  offered  to  the  decesMfl 
ancestors  of  tbe  sacriflcer,  or  to  the  pUr'it  or  manes  collectively.  It  is  especially  per- 
formed for  a  parent  recently  deceased,  or  for  three  paternal  anceators,  and  is  supposed 
necesaan  to  secure  tbe  ascent  and  resilience  of  tbe  souls  of  tbe  deceased  in  a^qr'" 
•ppropnaled  lo  the  manes.  But  this  ceremony  is  observed  also  onoccasiona  of  ■^"'^[''^ 
•a  well  ae  of  mourning;  and  hence  various  8' rfiddhaa  are  enumerated — viz.:  1.  S'riiialw 
which  are  conttant,  or  tbe  dally  offerings  lo  tlie  manes  in  general,  and  those  offered  M 
tbe  eighth  lunation  of  every  month;  2.  S'raddhaa  which  are  oecanonai,  as  those  '"f  ' 
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nUtire  recently  deceased,  or  those  to  be  perfoimed  oa  Tkrioua  domestic  occniraDCM,  as 
the  birth  of  a  son,  etc. ;  and  8.  B'riddhas  which  are  nolunlary.  performed  for  a  social 
object,  such  as  the  hope  of  religious  merit,  etc.  The  proper  seasons  for  the  worship  of 
the  manes  collectiTelf  are  the  awk  fortnight  or  period  of  the  moon's  wane,  the  day  of 
new  moon,  the  summer  and  winter  solstices,  eclipses,  etc.  The  presentation  of  the  oall 
of  food  to  the  deceased,  and  to  his  procenitors  in  both  lines,  is  the  office  of  the  nearest 
male  relative,  andii  die  teit  and  title  qfhudaim  lolheinAeriianea. — See  for  further  detail, 
H.  H.  Wilson's  Olouary  cfjudddai  and  Beiienue  Terta*  (Lond.  1856),  under  St4ddha 

B'siVAKA  (from  the  Sanskrit  s'ru,  to  hear)  is  the  name  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha, 
who,  IhiouKh  the  "hearing"  of  hia  doctrine,  and  bypraclicing  the  fourgreat  Buddhistic 
truths,  attain  to  the  quahfication  of  an  arhat,  or  Buddhist  saint,  from  among  the 
number  of  the  disciples  of  Buddha,  80  are  called  the  mahdirAvakiM,  or  the  great 
a'idvakas.  The  s'rftvakas  are  entitled  to  the  predicate  AyvtAmat,  or  "  one  possessed  of 
OoDg)  life." 

B'STITI  (from  the  Sanskrit  s'ru,  hear,  hence,  literally,  the  bearing,  or  that  which  is 
heard)  is,  in  Baoskrit  literature,  the  technical  term  for  all  those  works  which  are  con- 
sidered to  have  been  revealed  by  a  deity.  It  appliea,  therefore,  properly  speaking,  only 
totheHantra  and  BrShmana  portion  of  the  Vedas;  but  atalater  penod,  it  is  applied 
l^ewise,  if  not  especially,  to  tlie  Upanishads.    See  vbda, 

U,  CoLLAB  OF,  a  collar  composed  of  a  series  of  the  letter  S  in  gold,  either  ]inked 
together  or  set  in  close  order,  on  a  blue  and  white  ribbon,  with  the  ends  connected  by 

>  buckles  and  a  trefoil -shaped  link,  from  which  hangs  a  Jewel.     Such  collars  hare 


been  much  worn  in  England  oj  persons  holding  great  offices  in  the  state,  as  well  as  by 
the  gentry  of  Tarious  ranks,  froni  esquires  upward.  They  are  of  frequent  occurrence  on 
sculptured  monuments;  but  the  origin  of  the  device  has  not  been  satisfactorily  esplained. 
Among  the  numerous  conjectures  which  have  been  formed  regarding  its  meaning,  one 
is,  that  the  letter  8  stands  for  "  souveraigue."  the  favorite  motto  of  Henry  IV. ;  others 
have  suggested  "seneschal;"  and  H.  PlancbS  hints  that  it  may.  withequiu  probability, 
owe  its  origin  to  the  swan  of  the  De  Bohuna,  that  badge  bemg  found  In  one  of  the 
earliest  examplea  of  this  collar  ^402),  pendent  round  the  neck  of  Ihe  poet  Gower,  in  St. 
Saviour's  church,  Southwaik.  The  collar  had,  without  doubt,  oriffinaUy  a  I.ancastrian 
character.  Collars  of  SS  are  still  worn,  with  certain  recognized  diatlnctiooa,  by  the  lords 
chief  justices,  the  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  the 
heralds,  and  the  sergeanlS'at-anns. 

BIAAL,  Mabodkbitb  Jkahnb  Gobdieb  db  Laqhax,  Baroness  de,  16S4-1TG0 ;  b> 
Paris;  lady  inw^ting  to  the  dut^essof  Maine,  with  whom  she  look  part  in  aconspiiscy 
against  theduke  of  Orleans.  She  waa  Imprisoned  in  theBastille,  1718-30.  She  married 
baron  de  Steal  in  17SS.    Her  Memoin  are  well  known.^ 

BTA'B&I  ITATBB,  a  celebrated  I^tin  hymn  on  the  cruciflxlon,  beginning 

Btabat  mater  doIoroHa 
Juxta  cmcem  taorimoaa 

Dam  pendebat  OUua. 

The  SlabatMatw  forma  part  of  the  service  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  during  passion- 
week.  Its  authorship  has  been  assigned  to  Jacopone,  a  Franciscan,  who  flouiiBhed  in 
the  18th  century.  It  has  been  sot  to  music  by  many  composers  of  eminence.  Pergo- 
lese's  StrOai  Mater,  written  by  that  eminent  musician  on  hia  death-bed,  Is  Justly  celebrated 
for  its  pathos  and  expression.  Sosdol's  more  secular  Sain^  Mater  is  also  well  known 
to  all  loven  of  mnsjc. 

BTABILITT  ash  IVBTABIUTT.  When  a  body  resU  upon  a  surface  In  such  a  man- 
ner that  a  vertical  from  ita  center  of  gravity  falls  within  the  larKest  polygon  which  can 
be  formed  by  Joining  the  various  pomts  of  contact  of  base  and  surface,  It  will  atand; 
but  if  tbe  contrary  la  the  case,  it  will  fall,  unless  extraneously  supported.  If  the  base 
of  the  body  be  a  piano,  and  the  supporting  surface 
convex,  or  mee  wt*!,  or  if  both  base  and  surface  be 
convex,  there  will  be  only  one  point  of  support,  and  it 
the  body  bo  at  rest,  lis  center  of  gravity  must  be  verti- 
cally over  the  point  of  contact.  Should  a  body  so 
[  placed  receive  a  slight  impulse,  It  will  either  oscillate 
■«  and  fro,  ultimately  returning  to  its  ori^al  position. 
,  or  remove  further  and  turther  from  Its  original  posi- 
tion, showing  a  tendency  not  to  return,  or  appear  Indif- 
ferent to  any  one  position.  In  tbe  first  case,  the  body 
is  said  to  be  in  staile,  in  the  second  case,  in  untUtHe, 
and  in  the  third,  in  neutral  equilibrium.  Theflg.  shows 
various  illustrations  of  these  three  species.  It  will 
appear  at  once  that  the  predetermining  cause  of  equi- 
librium being  of  one  rather  than  of  another  of  tbeet 
species,  is  the  tendency  of  the  center  of  gravity  of 
every  body  to  seek  a  lower  position.    In  stable  equillh 


tmstable  equilibrium  may  not. 


rium  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  body  may,  and  in 
attain  a  lower  position,  while  in  neutral  equilibrium  iu 
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potidon  condnuee  unaltered.  In  tnnstration  of  tbe  mode  in  which  the  spedes  of  eqoili 
Iirlum  poMMsed  by  a  bodj  which  has  received  a  slight  impulse  it  determined,  let  us  take 
the  caseof  a  Ixxlywith  a  spherical  bKse  resting  upon  a  spherical  surfaf«  (as  in  fig.);  let  :> 
and  O  be  the  centers  of  the  spherical  surfaces  respectively,  and  let  A  be  their  ptAot  of 
contact  (the  center  of  gravity  being  coasequeDtlj  in  the  line  BA.  or  in  i:  produced 
toward  B,  and  after  displacement,  in  the  line  S'A ,  produced  if  necessary),  let  the  new 
position  of  S,  after  the  Dody  has  been  slightly  displaced,  be  8',  and  the  new  point  of 
contact  B;  Join  OB,  08',  S'A',  and  draw  BD  vertically,  that  ia,  panUcI  to  OC.    Then 


two  surfnces  divided  by  their  sum.  Now  should  the  center  of  rravity  of  the  displaced 
body  fall  between  D  and  A',  it  will  have  a  moment  round  B  tending  to  restore  the  body 
lo  its  former  position  (ataiile  eotiiiiMum);  should  the  center  of  gravity  be  beyond  D  from 
A',  its  moment  round  B  will  tend  to  increase  tlie  displacement  (unstablt  egriUiMum): 
while,  it  it  fall  la  the  line  BD,  it  wiU  still  be  atrave  the  point  of  contact,  as  it  was  at  Ersi. 
and  there  will  be  no  tendency  cither  to  return  to,  or  to  move  further  from,  the  original 
position  (ntfufrol  eguilibrium).  These  coaditions  may  be  briefly  expressed  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  in  which  R  is  the  radius  of  the  supportinff  surface,  r  of  the  spherical  base 
of  the  body,  and  X  the  distance  of  the  center  of  gravity  Irom  the  point  A ;  when  equilib- 
rium is  stable,  X  Is  less  than  4.—-  ■  1  when  unstable,  X  is  greater  than  „     '';  and  when 

neutral,  X  =  ^— -.     From  these  formula,  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  body, 

with  a  spherical  base  on  a  plane  surface  can  be  at  once  deduced  by  making  R  =  ai,  tbe 
three  species  of  equilibrium  being  then  represented  in  order  by  X  less  than  r,  X  greata 
than  r,  and  X  =  r;  the  simplest  niustrstions  of  these  being  respectively  a  segment  of  a 
sphere,  a  tall  cone  on  a  spherical  base,  and  a  spltere. 

BTACGA'TO  (Ital.  detached),  in  music,  a  term  implying  a  detached,  abrupt  mode  of 
performance.  A  ecrtaiu  amount  of  time  is  subtracted  from  the  proper  value  of  any 
note  played  staccato,  and  a  rest  substituted.    A  dot  placed  over  a  note  indicates  that  it 

A  dash  implies  a  greater  degree  of  staccato: 

-,  and  a  very  eligfat  degree  of  staccato  is  ezpresaed  by  uniting  the  dot 

;  the  Blur  being  the  ugn  of  a  l^ato  expression,  the  con- 


_.  ._,    .„ _     __^    __  _j  shady   places,  a  coarse,   herbaceous 

plant,  sometimes  called  Iie^/e  n^tU^,  with  stem  3  to  8  feet  high,  ovate  heart-shaped  leaves 
on  long  stalks,  whorls  of  purple  flowers,  and  unpleasant  smctl.  S.  paluttrit  is 
another  very  common  British  species  growing  in  moist  places,  and  sometimes  proving  a 
very  troublesome  weed  in  meadows.  The  plant  was  formerly  used  as  a  vulnerary,  and 
has  Uierefore  tbe  English  name  vxmi^duiort.  Several  species  are  not  unfrequently  to  be 
seen  in  flower-gardens.  To  this  genus  some  botanists  refer  the  Comiofl  Brtoitt  or 
Wood  Bstont  (S.  bebmiea  or  beUmiea  ojpdnaiii),  plcutlful  in  woods  aud  thickels  in 
the  soulliem  parts  of  Britun,  a  plaat  one  or  two  feet  higli.  with  haiir  stem,  oblong 
hcart.shaped  leaves,  whorls  of  purple  or  white  flowers,  and'^a  fetid  smell.  It  was  fur 
merly  much  used  in  medicine.    The  roote  iu  small  doses,  are  emetic  and  aperient. 

8TASE,  B  small  but  very  ancient  t..  formerly  fortified,  in  P^ssian  Hapover,  near  tbe 
mouth  of  tlic  Schwinpe,  a  tributary  of  the  Elbe.     Pop.,  abt.  OOOO. 

The  Stade  rfuM  were  a  toll  or  duty  which  uwd  to  be  charged  by  tbe  Hanoverian  gor- 
cmment  on  all  merchandise  carried  up  the  Elbe  to  Hamburg.  The  ordinal  duties,  as 
regulated  by  a  treaty  of  dntc  1691,  were  comparatively  ll$;ht,  but  tbeyhadbeen  gradually 
increased  until  they  brnuclit  to  Hanover  a  revenue  of  $300, (HXl,  AfterBrveralmodifirs- 
tions  in  1B44  and  1854,  this  vexatious  toll  was  finally  abolished  in  1861,  Hanover  recelv- 
ing  a  compeiinalion  eiiuivaleut  to  tt.W.OOO  annually,  of  which  Great  Britain  paid  one- 
third,  another  third  was  contributed  by  Hamburg,  and  the  remaining  third  divided  pro- 
portionally among  the  other  countries  that  traded  to  the  Elbe, 

BTA'DIVII,  the  course  set  apart  for  foot-races  and  all  tbe  other  games  excepting  horse- 
riicing,  which  were  wont  to  be  celebrated  at  Olympia  and  other  places  iu  Greece;  lb» 
horse  and  chariot  races  being  held  in  the  hippodrome  (q.v.).     The  stadium  wis  of  the 


uune  form  as  the  liippodrome,  and  the  an&iigemeDt  of  the  Bpectatbre  was  siinilar.  The 
diatance  between  the  st&rlin^  point  imd  the  goal  was,  In  Uie  Olvrapic  stadium,  alxiut 
(too  Greek  feel,  and  the  slAdia  of  other  places  adopted  the  dimeDsions  at  Uiat  at  Olym- 
pic. This  dittance  of  000  Greek  feet  was  ^opl«d  as  the  chief  Greek  roeasuie  of  length, 
and  called  a  Nullum.  It  was  equivalent  to  625  Roman  feet,  or  126  Roman  paces;  henoB 
the  Roman  mile  of  1000  paces,  contained  exactly  8  stadia. 

STAOTSOLOZB  (Qer.  itadlkailer,  Dutch  MladJumder,  lieutenaot  or  governor  of  aprov- 
ince).  In  the  German  cantons  of  Switzeriand,  the  name  la  given  to  the  second  civil 
officer,  who  ranks  neil  to  the  landamman.  In  the  republic  of  the  Seven  United  Prov- 
inces, Ihe  chief  magistrate  or  president  of  the  union  was  ctdlcd  the  stadhouder.  In  the 
16th  C,  when  the  tyranny  of  Ferdinand,  duke  of  Alva,  governor  under  Philip  II., 
drove  the  principal  towns  into  revolt,  they  chose  William,  prince  of  Orange,  for  their 
EOvemor,  and  with  the  view  of  letting  it  ae  understood  that  the  revolt  was  not  aeainst 
Riilip,  but  against  Alva,  they  conferred  on  WllUam  no  higher  title  than  that  of  slad. 
bonder.  On  tne  assassination  of  William  in  1584,  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zeeland,  and 
Utrecht  agreeing  to  have  one  stadliouder  appointed  Maurice  of  Nassau  to  that  office, 
which  came  tacitly  to  be  looked  on  as  hereditary.  The  stadbouderate  thus  instituted 
was  considered  to  be  at  an  end  or  m  abeyance  on  the  extinction  of  the  lineof  William 
L,  l)y  the  death  of  William  IIL  However,  on  the  triumph  of  the  Orange  party  over 
the  Republican  in  1747,  William  IV.,  descended  from  a  collateral  branch  of  the  bouse 
of  Nassau,  was  proclaimed  stadhouder,  captain -general,  and  admiral-in-chief  of  the 
Seven  United  Provinces,  those  dignities  being  made  hereditary  in  his  family.  His  sod, 
William  V..  the  seventh  stadhouder,  was  driven  from  hie  country  by  the  French  in  1785, 
and  resigned  his  office  in  1803;  since  which  time  the  sladhouderate  has  never  been 
revived,  the  Netherlands  having,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  been  formed  into  a  kingdom. 

BTAEL-EOLflTEIH,  AijNB  LomsE  Qerkaine  NECK£B,Baronnede,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
'April  22,  1766.  Her  father  wbb  the  celebrated  M.  Necker(q.v,)finance  minister  of  Louis 
XVL,  in  the  limes  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution.  Her  mother  was  a  woman  of 
severe  character,  and  from  her  earliest  years  subjected  her  to  a  (liscipline  almost  puri- 
tanic Id  its  rieor.  The  daughter,  in  consequence,  had  no  very  warm  attachment  for 
Ler,  but  for  M.  Nccker,  who  softened  as  he  could  by  Ms  indulgent  tenderness  the  harsh 
rale  of  his  spouse,  she  entertained  the  most  ardent  affection,  regarding  him  then  and 
always  with  what  was  almost  an  idolatry  of  fondness  and  admiration.  Her  talents  were 
precociously  developed,  nnd  while  ^et  the  merest  ^irl,  she  would  listen  with  eager  and 
tntelligent  interest  to  the  conversation  of  the  Parisian  tavang-who  used  ^  to  frequent  the 
bouse  of  her  father.  In  1786,  she  was  married  to  the  baron  de  Stael-Holsteln,  Swedish 
minister  at  Paris,  an  elderly  gentleman,  with  whom  her  hnppinesa  was  probably  not 
great,  inasmuch  as  a  few  years  after,  a  separation  between  them  took  place,  two  sons 
and  a  daughter  having  been  meantime  the  fruit  of  their  union.  In  1738.  she  issued  her 
first  work,  Lettren  tur  la  EerUs  et  le  GaractM'e  d»  J.  J.  Bcmtttau.  which  are  rather  a 
a  paaaionate  eulogy  of  a  girlish  idol  than  a  jual  and  discriminating  criticism. 

Her  sympathy  with  the  revolution  in  ite  earlier  stage  of  promise  was  profound,  but 
gave  place,  as  its  later  enormitiea  were  developed,  to  a  reaction  of  horror,  which  is 
vividly  set  forth  in  her  subsequent  CmuidiraCioni  *ur  la  Re^uWm  F^anfoue.  Her  grief 
was  extreme  on  the  failure  of  the  attempt  to  escape  on  the  part  of  the  royal  family,  and 
she  engaged  in  a  secret  scheme  for  securtng  them  a.  flight  to  England.  This,  however, 
came  lo  nothing,  and  ahe  then,  along  with  her  father,  betook  norself  to  Switzerland, 
bis  native  country.  The  news  of  the  king's  execution  inexpressibly  shocked  her,  and 
she  sought  to  save  the  life  of  the  queen  by  publiahing  Bijteclumt  fur  k  Prodi  de  la  Btint, 
prvr  Une  Femme,  which,  however,  was  too  late  to  be  effective.  In  1795  she  published  at 
Lausanne,  under  the  title  BecueS  de  Morceniix  Deiac?ies,  a  collection  of  her  juvenile  wiit- 
Idkb;  and  the  year  after  a  treatise  Jh  C  Infiuenu  de»  PoMioru  tuT  !e  BonMiir  d€»  bidi- 
tid-ui  et  det  Natwnt,  a  work  full  of  originality  and  genius.  In  1797,  order  havine  been 
re-established  under  the  directory,  she  waa  once  more  in  Paria.  From  the  first  she  dis- 
trusted the  designs  of  Napoleon,  and  lier  wifon  became  the  headquarters  of  the  aoli- 
Bonapartist  faction.  In  vain  ahe  was  offered  reatitution  of  two  million  lirres  since  1788 
due  to  her  father  from  the  royal  treasury;  she  scornfully  declined  the  bribe;  and  as 
neither  fear  nor  fnvor  could  lead  lier  to  disguise  her  hostiuty  to  him,  it  seemed  well  for 
Napoleon  to  rid  himself  of  her.  She  was  toibidden  to  live  in  Paris,  and  subsequently 
(1802)  exiled  from  France  itself.  Meanwhile,  she  had  greatly  increased  her  reputation 
by  the  publication  of  her  romance  of  Ddpkine,  and  a  work,  Bur  la  LittSrature  Coniideree 
dim*  let  BavpofU  awe  FEtat  Moral  et  Politique  deg  Nattoni.  Sbe  now,  for  two  years, 
traveled  in  Italy  and  In  Qermu^,  making  at  Weimar  the  acquaintance  of  Qoethe, 
Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  etc.  The  death  of  her  father  in  1804  recalled  her  lo  Coppel, 
in  Switzerland.  Subsequently  she  was  permitted  to  return  to  Paris,  and  there,  in  1807, 
she  published  her  famous  Corin'ne,  ou  I'  Ilalie,  the  success  of  which  was  instant  and  im- 
mense, and  won  for  her  a  really  European  reputation.  As  a  hitter  in  the  sweet  of  fame, 
however,  fresh  difflculties  with  Napoleon  occurred,  and  she  was  banished  anew  to  Cop- 
pet.  Her  son,  the  baron  Augusle,  iben  IT  years  old,  sought  lo  intercede  for  his  mother 
In  a  peraonal  interview  granted  him  by  the  emperor,  whose  inexorable  deliverance  oa 
the  occasion  ia  too  characteristic  and  amuunglobeomltted:  "Avecl'exaltaUondesa  t6lc. 


ogle 


la  DuiQle  qu'elle  a  d'fcrire  *ur  tout  et  A  propoi  de  n 

"  '  '"     Teiller."    And  in  candor  it  It  to  be  admi       ,       ,       .  . 

. .8  been  put  forth  about  Napoleon's  so-called  "  ungeneroua  pereecution,"  that  be 

acted  on  the  dictate  of  a  sound  prudcotial  policy.  A  woman  who  would  keep  do  terms 
with  bim,  who  was  uucompromisin^  and  fearless,  and  an  influence  bj  the  weight  of  ber 
genius  and  reputation,  was  clearly  id  Paris,  of  all  places,  a  pbenomenoo  not  to  be  tole- 
rated by  the  head  of  a  government  such  as  his,  more  or  less  the  sport  of  the  hour,  as 
always  in  ils  basis  precarious.  Afterthis,  when  disgusted  with  Coppet.  where  she  found 
herself  subjiected  to  a  pettv  aurvelllaace,  Mme.  de  Staei  nisbed  restlessly  over 
Europe  to  Vienna,  Moscow,  SL  Petersburg,  thence  through  Finland  to  Stockholm,  and 
afterward  to  London ;  where,  in  1818,  she  published  her  great  book,  De^  Alieiaagnt, 
which  had  previously  been  euppTessed  in  Paris.  As  the  first  decisive  revelatiau  of  the 
genius  of  Germany  to  the  rrench  people — somewhat  as  the  earlier  writings  of  Mr.  Car- 
Tyle  revealed  it  to  the  reading  public  of  Britain,  this  may  perhaps  rank  as  the  most  im- 
porlant  and  inSuential  of  her  works.  Of  her  various  eiperiences  of  travel,  an  interest- 
ing record  is  preserved  in  her  Dix  Annie  tf  EnL  At  the  resloratioa  she  returned  to  her 
beloved  Paris;  from  Louis  XVIII.  she  met  with  a  most  gracious  reception^  and  restitu- 
tion was  granted  her  of  the  two  millions  on  her  father's  account  before  mentioned. 
Soon  after  her  health  failed;  she  sought  its  restoration  in  a  visit  to  Italy  in  1810,  but 
without  effect,  and  on  July  14,  1817,  she  died  at  Paris.  She  was  buried  at  Coppet;  and 
by  her  will  the  fact  was  revealed  that  in  1812  she  had  privately  married  H.  ae  Rocca, 
a  French  officer  of  hussars,  aged  20,  which  may  be  looked  upon  as  something  of  an 
escapade  for  a  mature  matron  of  46.  In  this  wedlock  she  gave  birth  to  a  son.  U.  de 
Rocca  survived  her  only  a  few  months.  On  the  whole  she  had  scantly  been  happy,  as 
cursed  with  the  "desires  infloite  and  hopes  impossible"  which  make  life  little  better 
than  a  sad  unfulfilled  longing  to  many  of  her  peculiar  temperament  and  genius.  Her 
touching  wail  of  "Jamais,  jamais,  je  ue  serai  Jamais  aim£e  comme  j'aime  '  was  a  cry 
out  of  her  inmost  heart.  In  this  light  there  majr  perhaps,  seem  sonie  element  of  pathoa 
in  this  marriage,  which  looks  otherwise  a  little  ri^culous. 

Mme.  de  Siaei — all  just  deduction  from  her  claims  being  made— must  be  ranked  in 
the  first  class  of  female  genius.  Without  question  of  her  real  power  and  originality,  in 
the  combination  she  presents  of  such  a  force  of  Intellect  as  women  have  but  rarelr 
exhibited,  with  depth  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  seeking  its  natural  outlet  in  a  ndi 
and  impassioned  rhetoric,  she  may  curtly,  yet  with  clearness  sufficient,  be  defined  as  a 
sort  of  Rousseau  in  petticoats. 

Her  son  published  an  edition  of  ber  works  in  18  toIb.  in  1831,  with  a  bit^raphical 
notice  by  Mme.  Necker  de  Baussure.  See  Nonis,  I^a  and  TVmst  of  Madame  da  StoH 
<1858). 

flAlF,  in  music,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  five  parallel  lines  and  four  Intenuediate  qiaccs 
on  which  the  characters  indicatmg  musical  sounds  are  placed,  the  degrees  of  the  staff 
indicating  differences  of  pitch. 

8TAT7.  in  a  military  sense,  consists  of  a  body  of  skilled  officers,  whose  duly  It  b  to 
combine  and  give  vitality  to  the  movements  and  mechanical  action  of  the  eeveial  r^- 
menls  and  drilled  bodies  composing  the  force.  The  distinction  between  an  officer  on 
the  staff  of  an  arm^  and  a  regimental  officer  is  that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  his  own 
regiment  alone,  while  the  former  deals  with  hie  army,  or  section  of  an  army  exceeding  a 
regiment,  and  regulates  the  combined  action  of  the  several  arms  and  bodies  of  men.  A 
good  staff  is  all-important  to  the  success  of  a  military  enterprise. 

The  General  Staff  ot  aa  army  comprises  the  general  in  actual  command,  with  the 
subordinate  generals  commanding  the  several  divisions  and  brigades:  as  assistants  to 
these,  the  officers  of  the  ad jt. general's  department  —  Le.,  the  adjL-general,  hit 
deputy,  assistants,  and  deputy-assistants,  if  the  army  be  large  enough  to  require  ail. 
Similarly,  the  officers  of  the  quartermaster-general's  department;  the  brieade-major;  the 
pro  vest- marshal:  and  the  Judge-advocate;  and  the  controller  (at  the  head  of  the  civil  de- 
partments); the  functions  of  all  of  whom  are  described  under  their  respective  heads. 
The  head  of  the  general  staS  of  the  British  army  Is  at  present  a  field-marehal  command- 
iug-in-cUIef,  whose  head-quarters  are  at  the  war  office,  of  which  department  he  is  an 
I  J-  ajkii)  member.  He  is  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  army, and  is  assisted  by  the 
^rcneral  ofSccrs  in  command  of  the  military  districts  in  England  and  Bcotland.  the  scmi- 
ludepcndent  commander-in-chief  in  Ireland,  and  the  commanders-in-chief  in  Uie  various 
foreign  possessions  and  colonies.  India  forms  a  nearly  Independent  command,  under  a 
commander-in-chief,  whose  head-quarters  are  in  Bengal.  There  are  subordinate  com- 
manderS'iu -chief  in  Bombay  and  Madra.<;  and  in  each  presidency  there  are  several  mill- 
Uiry  divisions.  A  certain  period  of  military  service,  and  certain  qualifications,  are  r^ 
quired  in  an  officer  before  he  can  be  appointed  to  the  general  staff,  and  a  proportion  of 
tlie  posts  is  given  to  officers  who  have  passed  the  stall  college.  The  fact  of  having 
passed  through  it,  however,  ia  not  held  to  cotisiiiule  any  claim  to  a  staff  appointment 

The  Feraonal  Staff  consists  of  the  aids-decamp  and  military  secretaries  to  the  re- 
spective general  officers.  These  officers  are  appointed,  within  certain  limits,  hy  the  gen- 
erals whom  they  serve. 

The  O'trrmn  Stuff  consists  of  the  officers  governing  in  fortresses  and  garrisons;  as 
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connnandanta  (q.v.),  fort-majors  (q.v.),  town-adjutaats  (q.v.),  fnrt-adjutaiita  (q.T.),  i,aA 

garrison  -ad  jutan  ta . 

The  Oitil  or  DepartmenUU  Staff  includes  thoee  Don-combatants  officers  nho  bare  to 
provide  for  the  dally  requirements  oF  the  troops.  These  are  the  coiumlssaries  for  sup- 
piiee  and  stores,  chaplains,  medical  and  Tcterluary  departments.  These  departments  ara 
described  under  their  several  names. 

The  Beertiiling  Staff  consists  of  aa  inspector-genenil  (at  the  war  office),  and  of  tb« 
offlcets  of  the  several  brigade  depots.  The  Pmntmtr  Ao/'includes  only  the  slaS-offlceis 
of  Uie  enrolled  force.  The  Begtmental  Staff  iucludei  the  coL.,  lieut.-col.,  adjutant  pay. 
roaster,  quartermaster,  Inspector  of  musketry,  and  medical  officers.     Bee  RscBniTiNa, 


In  the  French  and  most  continental  armies,  the  stafC  is  divided  inio  the  itat-major,  or 
^neral  staff  and  the  intendaTux,  under  an  intendani-giTitTai,  which  comprises  ail  tho 
olvil  departments.  There  Is  a  regimental  staff  in  addition.  The  want  of  concentration 
of  the  dvl]  departments,  often  felt  in  the  British  eervice,  led  to  the  creation.  In  1869,  of 
the  control  department,  subsequently  split  ioto  two  brajiches,  the  commUsarlat  (q.v.) 
and  the  ordnance  store  departments.     Bee  Intbndant. 

In  t)ie  navy,  the  staff  of  a  fleet  consists  of  the  flag-officers  (q.v.),  the  flag-tieulenants 
<q.v.),  and  secretaries  ;  also  of  the  Inspector-general  of  hospitals  (see  Mgdicai,  Dkpabt- 
KENT,  Navy),  and  an  inspector  of  machinery. 

flTATTA,  a  celebrated  islet  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  lies  about  7  m.  oft  the  w. 
coast  of  Hull.  It  forms  an  uneven  tableland,  riaing  at  its  highest  to  144  ft  above  th« 
water,  1^  Ri.  in  circumference,  and  oval  in  shape.  In  the  north-east,  in  the  lee  of 
the  prevailing  winds,  is  a  tract  of  low  shore,  stretching  out  in  beaches,  and  forming  a 
landing-place.  The  other  parts  of  Ihe  coast  are  girt  with  clifls  of  from  84  to  118  ft. 
high.  Regaraed  in  sections,  the  rocks  show  themselves  to  be  of  three  kinds— conglom- 
eiaUid  tufa  forming  the  basement;  columnar  basalt,  arranged  in  coionnadea,  which  form 


the  fagadea  and  the  walls  of  the  chief  caves;  and  amorphous  basalt,  overlying  the  col- 
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which  is  formed  by  columnar  ranges  on  each  side,  supporting  a  lofty  arch.     The 


basalt,  but  pierced  here  and  there  by  the  ends  of  columns  and  byangulublocks. 
The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  island  is  Fingal's  or  the  Qreat  Cave,  the  entrance  to 


wide,  and  66  ft.  nigb,  and  Ibe  length  of  the  cave  is  212  feet, 
floor  of  this  marvelous  chamber  is  the  sea,  which  throws  up  flashing  and  many-colored 
lights  ngalnat  the  peodant  columns,  whitened  with  calcareous  stalagmite,  which  form 
the  roof,  and  against  the  pillared  walls  of  the  cave. 

BTAfF  COLLEGE,   Is   an   English  institution  founded   In   18S8,  about  two  m.  from 

Sandhurst,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  higher  inttrucLion  to  80  (increased  in  1870  to  40) 
officers  aspiring  to  appointments  on  the  staff.  It  thus  took  the  place,  thoush  more 
effectively,  of  the  oid  senior  class  at  the  royal  military  colle^.  To  bn  entitled  to  com- 
pete for  entrance,  an  officer  must  have  been  £ve  years  in  active  service,  must  have  paused 
the  qualifying  examination  for  a  captaincy,  and  must  have  the  recommendation  of  hia 
commanding  officer.  A  very  serious  examination  decides  which  among  the  competitors 
shall  be  admitted  to  the  college,  one  only  being  eligible  from  any  battMion.  While  at 
college,  the  students  receive  their  regimental  pay,  and  the  wht^e  educational  chargea 
(about  £8000  annually)  are  borne  by  the  public.  The  course  lasts  two  years.  Attheend 
of  each  year,  there  is  an  examination,  not  competitive.  After  passing  the  staff  college, 
the  officer  is  attached  for  duty,  for  a  cihort  period,  to  each  of  the  arms  witb  which  ne 
may  not  have  already  served.  Ee  then  becomes  eligible  for  appointment  to  the  staff  aa 
opportunity  may  occur, 

STATF  COHFS.  During  the  wars  of  Wellington,  the  generals  and  staff  officers  were 
aided  by  a  staff  corps  composed  of  intelligent  officers  and  men  who  performed  camp 
duties,  made  reconnaissances,  and  execute  other  necessary  labors  for  which  regimental 
officers  or  soldiers  were  unsulled.  This  corps  died  out  after  tho  peace.  After  the  Cri- 
mean war,  there  were  three  staff  corps — the  commissariat  staff  corps,  army  hospital 
corps,  and  military  store  staff  corps — which  consisted  of  artificers,  laborers,  and  order- 
lies, to  aid  in  the  work  of  their  respective  departments — as  butchers,  wardmaaters,  ar- 
morers,  copristi,  &c.  The  flrst  and  last  were  merged  in  1870  into  the  army  service 
corps.  S.  C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  English  officers  serving  on  the  permanent 
Indian  establishment. 

BTATFOBS,  a  co.  in  central  Kansas,  drained  br'the  Arfenniw  river  In  the  n.w.,  and 
intersected  by  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fa  railroad  :  769  sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  8530, 
chiefly  of  Anterican  birth,  with  colored.  It  consists  of  level  plains,  feriile  by  the  water 
courses.     Co.  seat.  St.  John. 

BTATFOBJ),  a  co.  in  n.e.  Virginia,  having  the  Potomac  river  for  its  e.  boundary,  the 
Rappahannock  on  the  s.w.,  drained  also  by  Acqula  creek  ;  24S  sq.m.;  pop,  '60,  7863, 
chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  Is  intersected  by  the  Richmond,  Freder- 
icksburg and  Potomac  railroad.  Its  surface  is  hillv  and  well  timbered,  lumber  being 
the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  soil  is  moderately  fertile  and  riclier  near  tho 
Potomac  river,    Qold  is  foutid,  and  granite  and  freestone  are  quarried  for  building  pup 


re  gain,  tobMco.  and  woc^ 

■TAnOBD.  an  inland  co.  of  Gug-land,  bonndeii  on  tfae  w.  and  ii.w.  bj  SluopAir* 
and  ChecJ)lie,hAS  an  area  of  783,484  iicrai,siid  a  pop     '91,  1,088,S73.    The  mort  elsTatod 

EtioD  of  tbe  county  U  the  n.,  wbere  wild  moorlands  la  long  ridges,  pepaiated  by 
ply  cut  valleya,  extend  from  n.w.  to  g.e.,  and  aubeide  aa  they  near  the  vuLey  of  the 
Trent.  The  eurfaco  la  low  and  undulating  in  the  midlaDd  regions,  but  becomes  Itilly 
again  in  the  south.  New  red  aandatone  occupiea  the  whole  of  the  central  parts;  the 
R>ttery  coal-fleld  occupies  the  n.,  and  the  Dudler  coal-field,  remarkable  abo  for  iis 
abundant  and  rich  iron  ores,  occupies  tbe  south.  The  Trent,  flowing  flrat  b.w.  ttuDn^ 
the  cciunty,  then  n.e.  along  its  eastern  border,  la  the  chief  river.  Tbe  climate  is  cold  and 
hnmld,  much  of  tbe  aoU  ia  clayey,  and  agricnltiire  is  In  a  backward  condition.  Its  mano- 
facturea,  however,  are  eztenalve  and  varied,  Inelndlng  cutlery  and  lroD-irai«,  pottery, 
ahoea,  glass,  and  cotton,  silk  and  leather  goods.  The  county  of  Stafford  retunu  seven 
membera  to  the  houae  of 


RATTOBD,  the  co.  t.  of  Staffordshire,  stands  on  the  Sow,  29  m.  n.n.w.  of  Birming- 
ham. The  usual  municipal  institutions  of  county  towns  are  the  chief  buildings,  and 
there  are  two  flne  and  partly  ancient  parochial  churches.  Tanning,  cutlery,  and  the 
manufacture  of  shoes  are  tbe  chief  branches  of  Industry.  Staffoi^  sends  one  mem.ber 
to  the  houae  of  commons.     Fop.  '91,  20,270. 

BTA7F0AD,  Qbsbt,  Duka  of  Bucidngham,  1440-83;  b.  England;  assunted  tbe 
title  in  1460.  He  was  one  of  the  moat  powerful  of  the  adherents  of  the  duke  of  Gloucefl- 
ter,  aflerward  Blchard  JIL,  while  the  Utter,  then  protector,  was  conspiring  to  aeize 
the  throne.  He  assisted  Richard  in  his  efforts  against  earl  RiTers  and  lom  Gray,  wiiich 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  those  noblemen;  and  received  aa  a  reward  for  his  services 
tlie  offlce  of  chief -Justice  and  constable  of  Uie  royal  castles  in  Wales,  and  later  that  of 
lord  high  constable  of  England.  But  he  afterward  loined  the  Lancastrians,  and  l>eiDg 
betrayed  to  Kcbard,  was  captured,  attainted,  and  suffered  death  wi  the  scaffold  at  Salia- 
bury.  Mov.  1,  1488. 

jliTFOBH,  WiujAM  HowABD,  Viscount,  1613-80 ;  b.  England,  and  educated  m 
a  Romau  Catholic.  In  1634  married  a  sister  of  the  ISth  baron  Stafford,  and  on  the 
latter's  death,  being  then  sir  'William  Stafford,  assumed  bis  title.  His  claim  to  this 
through  bis  wife  was  afterward  disputed,  but  finally  decided  in  his  favor,  and  a 
new  creation  was  made  by  the  king,  declaring  him  baron  and  afterward  viscount  Staf- 
ford. Tbe  civil  war  found  Staffonl  a  firm  adhereut  of  the  king,  but  he  clianged  his 
courBe  BO  far  after  the  restoration  as  to  frequently  oppose  the  royal  will  from  his  place 
in  tbe  house  of  peers.  In  1678  Stafford  was  one  of  those  denounced  by  the  infamous 
Titus  Oates  aa  a  conapirator  in  the  pretended  popish  plot.  He  waa  accordingly  arrested, 
with  four  other  noblemen  similarly  accuse^  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was 
impeached  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  Dec.,  1678,  and  in  the  following  November  Ihe 
Impeachment  trial  b^n  tietore  the  house  of  lords  under  the  presidency  of  sir  Hcneage 
Finch,  afterward  the  earl  of  Nottingham.  Despite  a  spirited  defense  against  sutxiraed 
teslimony,  Stafford  was  found  guilly.  He  waa  publicly  esecuted  on  T^wer  hill,  Dec. 
29,  1680,  to  the  lost  protesting  nis  fnnocence  of  act  or  Intent  to  conspire  agtunst  bis 
sovereign.  King  James  created  his  widow  a  countess  in  her  own  right;  and  James  II. 
made  his  eldest  sou  earl  of  Stafford  in  1688,  a  title  which  lapsed  in  1763.  In  1824  the 
act  of  attainder  was  reversed  by  parliament,  and  the  following  year  sir  George  William 
Jerningham,  liart.,  was  recognized  aa  baron  Stafford. 

BTAQ,  a  name  familiarly  given  to  a  person  who  applies  for  an  allocation  of  shares  ii 
a  jolnt-Etock  concern,  with  a  view  of  selling  the  allocation  letter  to  another  paitv  for  a 
small  consideration.  When  no  such  consideration  or  premium  Is  obtainable,  Lne  Jdio 
does  not  pay  the  deposit,  wlilch  by  hia  application  he  had  become  bound  to  do,  and 
relinquiahcs  any  further  interest  in  the  undertaking.  Persons  acting  thus,  however,  are 
liable  to  prosecution  and  exposure  as  defaulters.  During  the  great  railway  mania  of 
1846  the  stock  market  was  tlironged  with  slags. 

BTAQ,  or  Red  Dkxb.  Cervu*  eUp/uu,  a  species  of  deer  (q.v.)  with  round  antler^ 
which  have  a  snag  at  Uie  baae  in  frout.  The  female  has  no  horns,  and  is  called  a  hind.  • 
Tlie  young  male  during  the  first  year  acquires  mere  knobs  in  place  of  boras.  In  tha 
second  year  tliey  are  longer  and  pointea,  when  the  animal  is  called  a  brocket.  The 
branching  of  tha  horns  increases  every  vear  till  Ihe  siitb,  when  the  name  hart  (q.v.) 
begins  to  Iw  applied.  After  this  the  age  la  no  longer  indicated  by  an  increaaed  number 
of  branches,  but  the  antlers  become  larger  and  thicker,  their  furrows  deeper,  and  the 
harr  at  the  base  more  projecting.  The  oldest  atags  have  seldom  more  than  10  or  13 
branchea,  although  an  instance  has  occurred  of  83  on  each  antler,  A  line  stag  is  4  ft.  or 
more  in  height  at  the  shoulder.  The  color  is  reddish  brown  in  summer,  the  rump  pale; 
xa  winter  it  is  brownish  gray.  The  female  U  smaller  than  Ihe  male.  The  younx  is  at 
first  spotted  with  white.  Tlie  slag  is  a  native  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia.  It  waa 
anciently  common  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  but  is  now  almost  extinct  except  in  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  where  large  herds  still  exist,  particularly  on  the  Grampians,  and  the 
sport  of  deer-stalking  is  pursued,  in  which  the  rifle  is  now  genemlly  used ;  although  ta 
former  limes  the  stag  was  hunted,  hounds  of  a  peculiar  breed  called  slaghouuda  (q.v.j 
being  employed  for  the  purpose.    The  forest  laws  of  England  were  extremely  strict  lor 
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Ilie  pTeseryatlon  of  thia  noble  gamo,  the  im&uthorized  killing  of  a  sUg  being  even  8 
more  unpardonable  oSense  thfto  the  killing  of  a  man.  The  stag  feeds  on  the  buds  and 
joung  abootfl  of  trees  and  on  grasa,  or  In  the  severe  weather  of  winter  on  bark  and 
moeses.  The  apeed  of  the  atag  la  ver;  great.  It  haa  also  great  powera  of  Hwlmmiog, 
and  baa  been  known  to  swim  10  miles.  When  hard  pfcaaed  by  hunters  it  tunie  to  bay, 
and  ie  not  approached  without  diuiger.  At  the  pairing  seaaon,  which  is  in  August,  even 
tame  atags  become  so  excited  that  it  is  not  safe  to  approach  them.  The  domestication 
ot  the  alag  la  never  very  complete.  In  fighting  the  stag  uses  not  only  its  horns,  but  its 
fore-feet,  with  which  it  gives  severe  blows  to  an  adversary.  The  flesh  of  the  slag  is  not 
•0  good  aa  tiiat  of  the  tallow  deer. — Among  tlte  spedes  of  deer  moat  nearly  alll^  to  the 
(tag  are  the  wapiti  (q.v.),  an  American  species,  and  several  species  belonging  to  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  the  north  of  Africa.  They  all  have  round  branched  antlers, 
with  a  basal  snag  in  front,  and  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  hind  legs  above  the  middle  of  the 
metatareus. 

BTAO  BEZTIB,  Laeanu*,  a  genua  of  coleopterous  insecta,  of  the  family  lameSi- 
eanuM,  remarkable  for  the  large  projecting  mandibles  of  the  inales,  which  have  large 
denticulationa,  and  somewhst  resemble  stags'  horns.  The  aotenuie  terminate  in  a  club 
composed  of  many  leafiets,  diapoaed  on  an  axis  like  the  teetb  of  a  comb.  The  CoMMOif 
Stag  BbbtIjE  (j'.  eervia)  Is  one  of  the  largest  of  British  insects,  the  males  being  fullj 
two  in.  long.  It  fli^  about  lu  the  evening  in  the  middle  of  summer,  chieSy  fre- 
quentiug  oak  woods.  The  larva  feeds  on  the  wood  of  the  oak  aud  willow,  and  is  inju- 
nouB  to  the  trunks  of  trees,  into  which  it  eats  Its  way  very  rapidly.  It  is  supposed  to 
be  the  caniu  of  the  ancient  Romans,  much  esteemed  by  them  as  a  delicacy.  It  Uvea 
for  aaveral  years  before  undergoing  its  transformations.  In  its  perfect  state,  the  slag 
ticetle  is  a  formidable-looking  Insect,  and  its  powerful  mandibles  are  capable  of  infiicling 
a  pretty  severe  bite,  if  It  is  mcauUoualy  seized,  but  it  is  not  veuomoua.  Some  of  the 
tropical  stag  beetles  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliancy  of  color. 

STAGE.    Bee  Tbs&tkb. 

BTAasa,  Anson,  1835-85 ;  b.  Ontario  co.,  N.  T.;  d.  Chicago ;  engaged  in  printing 
when  &  boy,  but  early  became  interested  in  the  building  of  lel^raphs.  Under  the 
direction  ol  Henry  O'Reilly,  beheld  an  office  at  Lancaster,  Penn.,  18«,  where  he  was 
ttie  first  to  economize  batteries  by  charging  many  wires  at  the  same  time  from  the 
Biuae  source.  He  was  also  the  originator  of  the  system  of  connecting  long  lines  of 
telegraphs,  thus  saving  the  risk  attached  to  the  frequent  repetitions  of  messages. 
He  wa.B  the  first  genend  aupt  of  the  New  York  and  Missouri  valley  telegraph  co., 
connectii^  Buffalo,   N.  Y.,   with  Louisville,  Ky.      Upon   the   organization   of   the 


'Western  Union  co.,  he  be<ame  its  general  supt.;  was  the  originator  of  the  present 
elaborate  and  excellent  system  of  railroad  telegraphs  in  the  w.  and  n.  w.  During 
tfae  civil  WOT,  he  had  charge  of  the  telegraph  wires  in  O.,  Ind.,  and  HI.;  organized. 


and  had  control  of  the  mililjiry  telegraph  at  Washington  ;  was  appointed  chief  of  the 
TJ.  S.  military  telegraph  throughout  the  countrv,  1861.  He  was  also  placed  in 
cbai^  of  the  cipher  correspondence,  and  invented  a  syntem  of  cryptography  whicli 
completely  baffled  the  confcderate  telegraphers.  He  was  breveted  brig, -gen.  for  his 
mentorious  and  distinguished  services.  He  afterward  resided  at  Cleveland  and 
CSucago,  in  chaive  of  the  central  division  of  the  Western  Union  co.  He  was  prom- 
inently connected  with  the  electric  light  manufacture,  and  with  the  development 
of  Uie  telephone  interests  in  Chicago. 

■TAOOEIU  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  several  diseases  of  horsea.  Mad  or  sleepy 
■taggers  is  inflammation  of  the  brain,  a  rare  but  fatal  complaint,  marked  by  high  fever, 
a  staggering  gail,  violent  convulsive  struggling,  usually  terminating  in  stupor;  and 
treated  by  tleeding,  full  doses  of  physic,  and  cold  applied  to  the  head.  Grass  or 
•tomach  staggers  la  acute  IndigesUon,  usually  occasioned  by  overloading  the  stomach 
and  bowels  with  tough  hard  grass,  vetches,  or  clover,  a  full  meal  of  wheat,  or  other 
indigestible  food.     It  w  most  common  in  summer  and  autumn,  is  indicated  by  impaired 

yietile,  distended  alidomen,  dull  aspect,  unsteady  gait;  and  is  remedied  by  full  dosw 
purgative  medicine,  such  as  six  drams  of  aloes  and  a  dram  of  calomel  rubbed 
down  together,  and  given  in  a  quart  of  thin  well-boiled  gruel.  Frequent  clysters,  with 
hand-rubbing  and  hot  water  to  the  belly,  are  likewise  useful  Where  the  dullneu 
incresses,  stimulants  should  be  freely  pven.     Bee  Uvdatid, 

BTAOEOinn),  a  large  and  powerful  kind  of  hound  (q.v.),  formerly  much  used  in 
England  tor  hunting  tlie  stag,  but  now  almost  exUnct.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  breed  of 
Iheold  English  southern  hound.  In  scent,  it  is  almost  equal  to  the  bloodhound:  in 
fieetness,  it  ia  hiferior  to  the  foxhound.  It  has  great  power  ot  endurance,  and  has  been 
known  to  run  50  m.  after  a  stag.  It  ia  also  courageous,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  attack 
Oe  stag  when  at  bay. 

BTAOIBA  (ancient  name  for  Btavros),  n  t  In  s.e.  Macedonia,  on  the  gulf  of  Con- 
tCMO,  otherwiae  called  the  gulf  of  Otphano,  the  SniM  Strymontev  of  the  uicients 
AccorcUng  to  Thucydidea  it  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Andros,  and  Is  situated  on 
the  upper  shore  of  the  peninsula  of  mount  Alhos,  near  its  junction  with  the  main-land. 
It  is  in  the  district  of  Chaicidlce,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  birtljplace  of  Anstolle.  Jl 
declined  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  surrounding  country  ia  noted  tor  Its 
fertility,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 
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■lAH'EL,  JuLiiTB,  b.  HuQgaiy,  1635,     He  serred  Id  tbe  Anstriui  trmj,  bat  i(dned 
the  HaonrUa  patriots,  and  was  ui  aide  to  Glirgel,     After  the  failure  of  the  moiemeiit, 


he  visited  QermaDV  and  Bnglnixli  uid  flnaliv  came  to  New  York  and  became  a  jour- 

--"--      He  wu  brlg.-«en.  of  vols,,  1861,  ana  commudc-'  '  ->■-'-■ ^—  ="— >      ■- 

rr  1877  he  wu  U.S.  consul  at  Yoluhama,  Japan. 


BTAHL,  Fbikdbich  Jitlicb,  1803-61  ;  b.  Munich;  prof,  of  law  at  Erlangen,  Wuix- 
burg,  and  Berlin.  He  aerred  aucceoaiTely  In  the  Prussian  chamber  of  deputies,  the 
Erfurt  parliament,  and  the  upper  house  of  the  Prussiaa  legislature.  He  was  a  prmni- 
neat  member  of  the  Lutheran  party,  and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German  ^urch 
diet.  In  his  chief  work,  Philot^lue  da  BeehU,  he  advocates  a  "  Uhristion  stole,"  whkh 
Bhall  support  the  church  by  the  secular  arm. 

8TAEL,  Quoxa  Ebsbt,  a  celebrated  Gtenuan  physician  and  chemist,  was  bom  at 
Ajispach,  October  SI,  1660,  studied  medicine  at  Jena,  and  after  practicing  successfullj 
for  some  time,  was  called,  in  1694,  to  tbe  chair  of  medicine,  analomv,  and  t^emisliy, 
in  the  newly-foanded  university  of  Ualle;  whence  he  removed  to  Berlin  in  1716,  where 
he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  king  of  Prussia.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  and  died  in  that  city  Hay  14, 1734.  According  to  Blumenbach,  Stahl  is  to  be 
considt^^  as  one  of  the  KTeal«st  uid  most  profound  physicians  the  world  has  ever  seen, 
though  tbe  mysticism  with  which  his  worlu  are  imbued  is  to  be  reprehended.  SUhl'a 
system  of  mediciue,  which  combined  Die  yjliyslology  of  Van  Helmont  (see  HEuionT, 
Van)  with  the  psychology  of  Descartes,  is  founded  on  the  supposition  of  the  existence  of 
a  mysterious  force  rcaldmg  In,  bu t  independent  of,  and  euperiorto  matter i  this  fcMce, 
the  aawM  (or  "soul"),  not  onl^  forms  the  l>ody,  hut  directs  it  in  tlte  exercise  of  oU  its 
functions,  ssd  this,  too,  someUmes  unconsciously;  though  the  way  in  which  tide  influ- 
ence is  exercised  he  does  not  explain.  Being  subject  to  error  by  nature,  the  "animo,"  by 
negligence  or  maladroit  action,  orig;lnates  aiseaseg  In  the  body,  wliicb  it  then  attempts 
to  cure,  tliTough  the  functional  action  of  the  various  ports.  Btohl  held  that  art  oueLt 
only  to  commence  where  nature  hod  ended,  and  to  be  useful,  it  should  follow  a  dmilor 
course  of  action;  he  was  also  of  opinion  that  plethora,  cither  local  or  general,  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  disease.  Hia  system  of  tlierapculics  corresponded  with  his  patho- 
lo^cal  principles,  and  wos  confined  moatly  to  bleeding  and  the  use  of  mild  laxatives. 
Hu  psychological  theory  of  the  connection  between  the  soul  and  lx>d^  led  tiim  inloa 
discussion  with  Leibnitz  (who  had  falsely  charged  him  with  propounding  materialism)^ 
from  which  he  emerged  victorious  on  the  essential  points  of  their  respective  thcori<«: 
though  Leibnitz  had  the  advantage  in  matters  of  detail.  Subsequent  physiologists  have 
made  Stahl's  opinions  the  object  of  ridicule,  though  his  doctrljie  of  the  "anlma"  is, 
under  the  name  of  "  vital  principle"  and  "nature,"  generally  adopted  at  the  present 
day;  but  his  supercilions  contempt  for  cbemisti;  as  a  medical  agent  has  long  c^sed  to 
be  generally  upheld.  Nevertheless,  Stohl  was  one  of  the  ablest  chemists  of  his  time, 
destroyed,  in  his  usual  trenchant  style,  numberless  absurd  opinions  which  had  found 
their  way  into  the  science,  and  propounded  the  first  theory  of  combuslion  (see  PhIiO- 
OI9TON),  wlilch  wos  universally  accepted  till  the  lime  of  Lavoisier  {q.v.).  His  works, 
according  to  Holler,  number  2J0,  but  tlie  chief  are— TAatki  Mediea  vera  (Bolle,  1707. 
1708.  1737),  which  contains  bis  medical  Uieory,  and  ZgrnotMhiua  Fandamenttdit,  seu 
Fermentntioni*  TJieona  Oeneralu  (Halle.  1667).  in  which  his  chemical  opinions  are  set 
forth.  An  account  of  his  opinions  is  found  in  Haller's  Bibtiotheea  Medieinm  Praelka, 
vol,  ill. :  Sprengel's  Hittoire  da  la  Midedne;  A,  Lemoine's  le  Yilaiimu  el  rAnimiame  dt 
8taM  (Psris,  1^},  and  numerous  other  works. 

BTAIGG,  Richard  M.,  b.  England,  in  1S17  i  came  to  this  country  while  young  tod 
worked  as  a  mechonic  in  Newport,  R.  L,  where  he  had  the  tnlrie  of  the  studios 
of  Jane  Stnart  and  Allston,  and  be^n  nine  there  the  study  of  miniature  painting,  itiee 
Tspldly  to  eminence  in  that  profession.  He  painted  the  portraits  of  Allston,  E^iett, 
Olid  Webster,  the  latter  now  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  Historical  society  in  Boston. 
His  genrepicturee  and  coast  scenes  ore  rarpeclally  prized;  among  them  "News  from  tfae 
War."  •'  The  Croasing  Sweeper,"  and  "The  Love  Letter."    He  d.  1881. 

STAIHSD  GLABS.    Bee  QuLSb. 

STAIKIR,  Sir  John,  b.  EngUnd,  1840;  studied  music  at  Oxford,  where  he  was 
organist  of  Magdalen  college  and  of  the  university  church.  He  became  orgonist  of 
St.  Paul's.  I^iidon,  1102-1888.  He  published  his  Thtary  of  Harmony  in  1871.  He  is  a 
fine  inatrumencalist,  and  has  composed  many  anthems  and  songs.  He  was  knighted  in 
1888  and  in  18»\)  was  prof,  of  music  at  Oxford  university. 

STAnn  FOR  WOOD.  A  variety  of  stains  have  recently  been  invented  for  tbe  purpose 
of  givinz  to  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wood,  such  as  deal,  etc..  the  appeatsnce  of  tbe  mors 
costly  kinds.  These  are  chiefly  solutions  of  certain  metallic  salts,  combined  wiUi  vege- 
table infusions, 

STAIB,  Lord.    See  Dalryhpi-b  FAitiLT. 

CTAISCAHE,  This  feature,  now  so  Important  in  oil  houses,  was  of  small  note  till 
about  the  time  of  queen  Elizabeth,  Previously,  stairs  were  all  constructed  on  theciicu- 
lar  plan,  revolving  round  a  central  axis  or  newel,  and  were  called  turret  or  corkscrew 
Stalls.    During  the  ISth  and  17th  centuries,  staircases  with  wide  straight  fli^uwers 


res  gssii, 

first  iatroduced,  andweremvle  leading  features  In  the  manaloDs  of  the  EUzabettina  Bt jle. 
Tliej  had  usually  masalve  oak  baluatets  with  carved  pedestals,  and  were  oraamenled 
with  carved  panels,  pendants,  etc. 
aiAKS  ITETS.     See  Salmon. 

fTAL&CTITSS  ASD  BTALAOKITIS  are  found  In  caves  and  other  places  where  walei 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  is  subjectto  evaporation.  Water  Impregnated  with  car- 
bonic acid  is  able  to  dissolve  lime,  and  as  all  rain  and  surface  water  contains  more  or  less 
carbonic  acid,  it  takes  up  la  its  passage  through  the  earth  to  the  roofs  of  caves  a  certain 
amouDt  of  lime.  When  the  water  la  exposed  on  the  roof  or  floor  of  the  cave,  evapora- 
tloa  takes  place,  and  so  both  the  bulk  of  the  water  and  iisBolveot  power  are  reduced,  and 
k  thin  pellicle  of  aoUd  carbonate  of  lime  la  deposited.  When  this  takes  place  on  the  roof 
of  the  cave,  long  Icicle-like  pendants  are  formed,  wbich  are  called  stalactites ;  and  wben 
the  water  drops  upon  the  floor,  a  stalagmltlc  layer  is  formed,  which  rises  at  the  points 
where  the  largest  supply  of  material  exists,  in  the  form  of  pillars  to  meet  the  overhang- 
Ing  stalactites.  In  some  caves,  the  descending  aad  ascending  points  have  met  and 
formed  a  series  of  natural  columns  as  if  supporting  the  roof.  The  amount  of  the  de- 
position is  Tery  great  in  some  caves,  and  the  wonderful  variety  and  singular  groupings 
of  the  Blalactitea  give  them  a  peculiar  beauty.    The  caves  most  remarkable  in  this  way 

...... ..1.,,        ,    .......     -'eKTOtiootAntiparos  in  the  Grecian  Arch'--' — 

ma  the  cavea  of  the  peak  in  Derbyshire. 
SIAimra.    See  LEKKoa. 

BTU.WAST8,  a  term  belonging  to  the  vocabulary  of  American  politics,  and  first  gen- 
erally used  in  the  spring  of  1681.  In  that  year.  President  Oarneld,  settiOK  aside  the 
usual  precedent,  appointed  Mr.  W.  H.  Robertson.  Collector  of  the  port  of  New  York, 
Tvithout  consulting  the  New  York  aenators,  andinoppoaldofi  to  their  known  preferences. 
The  senators  in  question,  Messrs.  Roscoo  Conkllng  and  Thomas  C.  Flatt,  believing  this 
act  Co  have  been  mspired  by  Mr.  Blaine,  then  secretary  of  state,  who  was  personally  un- 
friendly to  Mr.  Conkllng,  and  regarding  it  as  a  direct  blow  at  Iheir  influence  in  the 
state,  resigned  from  the  Senate.  Their  friends  in  the  New  York  legislature  at  once 
sought  to  have  them  re-elected  as  a  "vindication" — an  attempt  that  was  vigorously 
opposed  by  the  partisans  of  the  administration.  A  long  and  lulensely  bitter  fight  en. 
iBued.  Those  wno  tried  to  re-elect  Meaars.  Confcline  and  Piatt,  received  the  name  of 
Stalwarts,  while  their  opponents  were  dubbed  "  Half  Breeds"  (q.v.),  the  latter  name  Im- 
<plylng  that  they  were  not  thoroughly  Imbued  with  the  party  tiaditiona.  The  immediate 
jresult  of  the  contest  was  the  triumph  of  the  Half  Breeds  who  secured  the  election  ol 
■Elbridge  G.  Lapbam  and  Warner  Miller  in  the  place  of  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Conkllng. 
The  Indirect  results  were  momentous  and  far-reaching.  To  the  bitterness  engendered 
^  the  contest  was  due  the  asassslnation  of  Prealdent  Oarfleld  by  the  miserable 
Guiteau  ;  while  the  divl^on  In  the  party  led  to  Uie  elecUou  of  Grover  Cleveland 
OS  democratic  governor  of  the  state  In  the  following  year  by  a  majority  of  acme  SOO,- 
OOO  volee — the  largest  ever  given  to  a  gubernatorial  candidate,  and  one  which  at  once 
made  Mr.  Cleveland  an  aapTrant  for  the  presidency.  To  the  defection  of  the  Stalwarts 
In  New  York  in  lSd4,  Mr.  Blaine's  loss  of  that  stat«  at  the  presidential  election  Is  attrib- 
uted by  many.  The  term  Btaiwart  at  the  present  time  receives  a  somewhat  wider  appli. 
cation  than  formerly.  It  ia  now  used  of  any  strict  partisan,  and  la  thus  a  term  antithet- 
ical to  Mugwump  (q,v.)>    See  Paste  Namsb. 

BTALTBSISOZ,  a  market-t.  and  parliamentary  and  munidpal  borough,  partly  in 
Lancashire  and  partly  in  Cheshire,  Stands  on  the  Tame,  eight  m.  e,  of  Manchester. 
It  is  remarkable  diiefly  for  its  cotton  manufactiuvs.  The  prmt-works,  iron-foundries, 
and  machine-shops  are  also  numerous  and  important  Free  commimication  by  railway 
is  aSorded  in  every  direction.  Pop.  '01,  26,788. 
BIAUOITI'.    See  Cokstaktimoplb. 

BTAKBITLOFF,  Stephen.  A  Bulgarian  statesmftn,  bom  in  1863.  In  the  Rnsso- 
Tnrkish  war  of  1877-78,  he  served  in  the  Russian  army.  After  the  election  of 
Alexander  I.  aa  Prince  of  Bulgaria,  he  became  leader  of  the  Liberal  party,  and  in  188* 
president  of  the  Sobranye.  Hia  opposition  to  the  projects  of  Russia  was  always  marked, 
and  as  chief  minlater  under  Alexander's  successor,  Ferdinand,  he  carried  out  his  policy 
with  soch  enei^  as  to  be  styled  "  the  Biamarck  of  Bulgaria."  So  autocratic,  however, 
did  he  become  as  to  offend  both  Prince  and  people,  and  in  May,  18B4,  he  resigned 
office.  On  July  18,  1885,  he  woa  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  SoflL  See  the  life,  by 
Beaman  (1696). 

BTAinVB  are  those  parts  In  the  flowers  of  phanerogamous  plants  which  ezclte  the 
pistil  to  the  formation  of  the  fruit,  and  thus  effect  ferHlizaUon  or  fecundation  (q.v.).  A 
stamen  conaista  of  a  receptacle — Uie  anthtr  ;  which  contains  a  dust — the  polUn — various 
in  color,  but  generally  yellow,  and  is  generally  supported  on  a  stalk  called  the  JSam^t; 
the  anther  bemg  the  blade  of  a  metamorphosed  leaf,  and  the  filament  the  leaf -stalk.  The 
filament  is,  however,  sometimes  wanting,  and  the  anther  is  then  said  to  be 
fiiiiU.  Ettch  anther  generally  cooaiats  of  two  cells,  forming  two  lobea. 
which,    before   they   open  to  give    forth  the  pollen,    are  again    divided   into   two 


cell-like  puts,  and  at  the  time  of  their  maturity  open  by  lonitltndiiul  clefta,  by  pcnea,  at 
by  ralvea,  to  scatter  the  pollen,  which  it  coDTe;ea  to  the  stigma  eltber  by  Its  own  fOiluig, 
by  the  wind,  or  by  the  iDsecta  which  seek  honey  in  flowers.  See  Pibth..  Tlie  pollen 
consists  of  single  cells,  which  are  usuRlly  free;  more  rarely,  the  pollen  of  each  cdl  is 
united  into  a  mass,  called  the  poUtrnfruut  or  poiliruum,  as  in  the  (h-diideti  and  AieUpii- 
daeea.  The  stamens  are  either  found  along  with  the  pistil  in  the  same  flower,  and  ara 
then  arranged  around  it,  in  which  case  the  flower  is  hermapf.miiUe ,  or  they  are  placed 
by  thenwelTee  In  Bepaial«  flowers,  which  are  therefore  called  male  flowers.  The  «t«nii^^ 
are  sunetimes  united  together,  generally  by  the  fllaments,  which  form  a  tnbe,  and  the 
flower  la  mMiadtlpAMU,'  •omelimes,  by  their  union,  they  form  two  sets,  when  the  flower 
bdituU^Amu;  sometimes  three  or  more,  when  it  is  polsa<t^pfu?iu  ;  and  the  filaments  are 
eometimes  united  with  the  pistil  Inio  a  column,  from  which  the  anthets  spring,  as  if 
they  grew  from  the  pistil,  when  the  flower  is  gynandrvu*.  Bee  Botaht.  The  stamens 
form  either  one  or  more  whorls,  and  when  in  one  whorl  are  either  opposite  to  the  petals 
or  alternate  with  them.  The  latter  is  regarded  as  their  normal  position.  Bometimea,  by 
abortion,  there  is  only  one  stamen.  Being  leaf-organs,  stamens  arise  from  the  axu;  but 
tbey  very  frequently  grow  upon  the  corolla,  so  that  they  seem  to  derive  their  ori^n 
from  it  When  the  stamens  seem  to  arise  from  the  corolla  or  from  the  calyx,  ^y,  and 
also  the  flower,  are  said  to  be  perigynaiu  (Gr.  ptrt,  around,  and  gt/ae,  a  wife) ;  when  they 
grow  from  the  pistil,  they  are  t^gynofu  <Gr.  tpi,  upon);  and  when  from  beneath  it, 
nypop/tout  (Qr.  hypo,  under).  These  dlslinctions  have  been  much  made  use  of,  by 
Juasicu  and  others,  in  clusaitication.  The  transitions  of  petals  into  stamens  can  be  easily 
traced  In  some  flowers,  for  example,  in  the  water  lily.  In  double  flowers,  the  stamens 
have  been  changed  into  petals.  Linneeus  adopted  the  ittamens  as  the  means  of  his  divtr 
sioo  of  plnuts  into  classes  (see  Botakv);  but  in  so  far  as  the  classiAcation  was  founded 
on  their  mere  number,  it  was  arliflciai,  the  number  of  stamens  being  various  in  plsi^ 
very  closely  allied.  Stamens  are  among  the  organs  of  plants  which  most  freguent]^  dis- 
play Irritability  (q.v.).     See  lllus..  Botabt,  vol.  IL 

STAKTORD,  a  town  and  city  In  Fairfield  co..  Conn. ;  on  Long  Island  sound,  and  tbe 
New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  34m.  e.  of  New  Yorlc  The  town  was 
settled  in  1640,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  colony  of  New  Haven ;  was  named  in  iftli; 
and  subjected  itself  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Connecticut  in  1662.  The  city,  comprising 
four-fifths  of  the  population  of  the  town,  was  set  apart  and  given  a  city  charter  in  1SW{. 
It  contains  a  hospital,  the  Fereuaon  library,  numerous  small  parks,  the  town  hall,  an  im- 
posing high  school  building,  electric  light  and  street  railroad  plants,  waterworks  supplied 
from  Trinity  lake  18  miles  distaoti  and  several  national  and  savings  banks.  The  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  d;e  stuffs,  iron  castings,  machinery,  shoes,  locks,  pottery, 
planoa,  bllUard  tables,  drugs,  carriages,  thread,  hats,  and  piunps.     Pop,  '90,  15,70!). 

BIAKTOSD,  an  ancient  market4.  and  a  poriiamentary  and  municipal  borough  of 
Lincoln,  on  tbe  Weliaod,  which  Is  navieabla  hence  to  the  sea,  11  m.  n.w.  ot 
Peterborough.  Agriculture  la  almost  the  enuusive  pursuit  of  the  inhabibtnls  of  the  dia- 
'""'  ——iud,  and  Stamford  is  chiefly  remarkablefor  ita  ancient  remains.    It  first  appean 


in  history  in  448,  when  the  Britona  and  Saxons  here  defeated  the  Picts  and  Scota. 

SIAX'KBBIVQ  AND  DBZBOIITB  BFSECH.  Stammerine  Is  an  affection  of  the 
vocal  and  enuncialive  organs,  causing  a  hesitancy  and  dimculty  of  uttoiance,  and 
respecting  the  nature  and  the  origin  of  which  a  variety  of  different  opinions  has  been 
entertained.  Stammerers  themselves  often  attribute  the  vsrying  conditions  of  thdr 
Impediment  to  causes  which  must  be  purely  imaginary.  Btich  as  Uie  state  of  the  wind, 
the  changes  of  the  moon,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  impediment  !a  s^avsted 
by  depression  of  spirits,  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  physical  debility,  etc; 
but  these  influences  have  nothing  to  do  with  tbe  primary  causo  of  the  inflimity.  A 
nervous  dread  of  speaking  is  usually  associated  with  stammering;  but  this  is  rather  tbe 
result  than  the  cause  of  the  impediment.  I(  constitutional  nervousness  were  productive 
of  Btummerin<;,  the  number  of  sufferers  would  be  vastly  greater,  and  it  would  include  a 
larger  proportion  of  females  than  of  moles;  whereas  the  robust  sex  furnishes  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  coses;  and  it  is  noticeable,  besides,  that  stammerers  are  not  in  general 
persons  of  weak  nerves,  otherwise  than  In  connection  Willi  the  act  of  speaking.  Any 
pUysicnl  defect  will  render  a  person  net^ous  when  the  peculiarity  is  made  a  subject  of 
observatiDU,  and  it  la  in  tlila  way  only  that  nervousness  is  associated  with  speech  in 
cases  of  Btammering.  The  strength  of  this  impodiment  lies  in  habit,  in  mismanagement! 
of  the  breath  and  the  organs  of  utterance,  rendered  habitual  before  the  development  of 
reason  aod  observation;  and  the  removal  of  the  defect  depends  on  the  acquirement  of 
voluntary  control  over  the  mechanical  a^nts  of  speech.     The  nervousness  which  nnflta 

the  stammerer  for  sel [-direction  gradually  subsiduas  his  will  attains  a  mastenr  o '  ~ 

processes  of  speech;  and  perseverance  in  a  discipline  of  systen)atic  and  guarded ntl 
rarely  fails  to  remove  the  impediment,  and  the  fear  which  ai ■"    '' 

The  first  manifestations  of  stamu"'""  "~  '"""" 

attendant  on  disease,  or  after  a  fall  ol ...„ , — _ 

appears  to  arise  from  imilatioo.  and  children  have  oeen  known  to  be  IntecteJ  by  even 
the  most  casual  example.     Thus,  when  one  member  or  visitor  of  a  famUv  stammers,  "" 
younj^er  members  of  a  family  are  very  apt  to  be  similarly  affected,     Srom  this  ce 
defects  of  speech  run  so  much  In  families,  that  many  persons  have  thought  them  to 
hereditarily  transmitted.     This,  however.  Is  altogetbier  a.  mistake. 


Summeiliiff  generally  begins  ftbont  the  fourth  or  firtb  year  of  age ;  but  harahaew  In 
checking  chlldrCTi,  or  Impatience  in  connection  with  meeaagea  or  lesaons,  may  indncc 
the  impediment  at  a  considerable  later  period.  Boya  of  ten  or  eleven  yeota  of  ace  hun 
been  excited  into  the  habit  by  iajudiciouB  huny  and  pereniptorinesa  at  Echool.  The 
little  stsmmeror,  when  he  cannot  be  more  direcijy  assifll«d,  anould  be  kindly  counseled 
to  take  time  and  speak  slowly,  and  he  should  by  no  means  be  ridiculed  or  reproved  for 
what  he  cannot  help,  and  la  not  taught  how  to  avoid. 

The  varieties  of  stammering  are  so  great,  that  scarcely  two  cases  are  found  preciBely 
alike.  In  some  there  is  but  little  outward  manifestation  of  effort;  in  others,  the  futile 
iiiicmpts  are  painfully  demons  I  rati  vc.  The  silent  straining  to  speak  causes  the  eyeballs 
to  protrude,  and  the  veins  of  the  face  and  neck  to  swell,  till  relief  from  apparent  chok- 
ing  comes  in  fitful,  ungovernable  bursts  of  sound.  In  almost  all  cases  the  bend  oscillates 
loosely  on  the  neck,  and  is  forced  upwartl  by  the  misdirected  current  of  breuth;  wbile 
the  larynx,  the  organ  of  sound,  is  from  the  same  cause  agitated  in  continual  efforts  to 
aacend,  and  the  voice  m  consequently  abrupt  and  intermittent,  and  unnaturally  acute. 
The  muscles  of  the  face  participate  in  the  general  upward  action,  and  sometimes  the 

rmodic  contortions  extend  over  the  wliole  body,  causing  the  stammerer  to  rock  in  his 
r,  or  start  wildly  to  his  feet.  These  muscular  diaturbancea  arise  simply  from  dis- 
ordered respiration,  and  they  disappear  when  the  habit  of  closing  the  glottis  and 
compressing  the  organs  of  articulation  is  overcome,  and  the  air  is  alioved  to  pass  freely 
in  or  out  of  the  lungs. 

TheWrmaatutt— '-- 
term  is  properly,  o  ,  . 

the  organa  of  articulation,  as  distinguished  from  the  irregularity  of  breathing  and  the 
convuteive  and  choking  symptoms  which  invariably  accompany  stammering.  In  stut- 
tering, the  organs  meet  and  rebound  agun  and  again  in  reiteration  of  syllables  before 
words  can  be  full^  formed.  The  source  of  this  difficulty  lies  mainly  in  the  lower  jaw. 
When  this  organ  is  brought  under  control,  and  the  effort  of  speech  is  transferred  from 
the  mouth  to  the  throat — where  all  voice  is  formed — the  power  of  fluency  ia  readily 
obtained.  But  stuttering  is  rarely  unaccompanied  by  some  d^ree  of  spasmodic  stam- 
mering, and  the  two  forms  of  impediment,  while  theoretically  distinct,  ore  generally 
blended  in  mutual  aggravation. 

Stammering  is,  in  nearly  every  case,  perfectly  curable,  as  it  seldom  arises  from 
organic  defect.  The  means  of  cure  must,  however,  often  be  continued  for  a  length  ot 
time  before  the  stammerer  is  free  from  the  danger  of  relapse.  The  best  lime  for  the 
cure  is  undoubtedly  the  earliest,  before  the  habit  has  acquired  full  strength,  and  before 
the  sufferer  has  endured  the  most  grievous  mortifications  and  drawbacks  of  the  impedi- 
ment. But  the  adult  stammerer  generally  brings  to  the  curative  task  a  higher  appreci- 
ation of  Its  importance,  and  a  greater  care  and  concentration  of  effort  than  tbe  child  ia 
capable  of;  and  these  qualities  almost  compensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  long-established 
habit.  Parents  often  unwisely  defer  the  attempt  to  correct  impediments  of  speech,  in 
the  hope  that  the  defects  will  disappear  as  the  child  gains  strength  and  reacnea  riper 
years.  But  the  hope  is  very  rarely  realized;  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  misery  of  years 
of  impediment,  and  the  hindrance  to  education  which  stammering  certainly  involves, 
arc  evils  to  be  avoided  by  all  possible  means.  With  this,  as  with  all  habits,  "prevention 
is  better  than  cure;"  and  stammering  would  be  easily  and  certainly  prevented  by  timely 
advice  carried  out  with  ordinary  care  in  the  nursery. 

The  means  tliat  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  stammering  have  been  as  various 
as  the  theories  of  the  nature  oi  the  defect;  and  sometimes  the  "cure"  has  been  appar- 
ently but  little  better  than  the  disease.  Drawling,  singing,  interpolations  or  elisions  of 
letters,  speaking  with  the  teeth  closed,  or  with  the  tongue  pressed  to  the  roof  of  the 
mouth,  snilfilng,  whistling  between  words,  beating  time  to  utterance,  stamping  the  foot, 
Jerking  the  body,  forks  on  the  tongue,  pebbles  in  the  mouth,  or  tubes  fixed  between  the 
organs,  banda  compressing  the  larynx,  and  other  atwurd  and  uncouth  devices,  have  been, 
under  cover  of  expedient  secrecy,  practiced  on  unhappy  stammerers.  But  the  removal 
of  thia  defect,  as  above  shown,  aepends  on  the  skillful  application  of  scientific  principles, 
respecting  which  there  ia  no  mystery  save  that  which  arises  from  the  httle  attention  that 
has  been  paid  to  tbo  science  of  speech. 

From  the  preceding  account  of  the  nature  of  stammering,  it  ia  almost  superfluous  to 
add  that  the  cure  of  this  impediment  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  surgery.  Yet 
the  barbarous  operation  of  cutting  a  wedge  from  the  root  of  the  tongue — introduced  from 
Germanv  about  25  years  ago — and  the  equally  futile  and  cruel  operation  of  excising  tbe 
tonails,  nave  twen,  within  no  distant  date,  extensively  practiced  by  surgeons  in  this 
conntty. 

The  habit  of  suimmering  can  only  be  countemcted  by  the  cultivation  of  a  habit  of 
correct  speaking;  and  the  latter  can  only  be  acquired  by  studving  the  processes  of  speech, 
tbe  relation  of  breath  to  articulate  sounds,  the  positions  of  the  tongue  and  the  other  oral 
organs  in  molding  the  outward  stream  of  air;  and  by  a  patient  application  of  these 
jmncipies  In  slow  and  vtatchful  exercise.  The  lungs  constitute  a  pair  of  bellows,  and 
the  mouth,  in  all  its  varying  shapes,  tlie  nozzle  of  the  bellows.  Tbe  passage  of  the  throat 
must  be  kept  open,  and  the  breath  enpellcd  by  means  of  the  ascent  of  the  diaphragm, 
not  by  downward  pressure  of  tbe  chest    All  sound  originates  in  the  throat,  and  all  effort 
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fn  qieech  miut  be  thrown  back  behind  the  articiilatlng  organs,  wbich  muet  be  ke^t 
ptuHee,  vielding  to  the  «lr,  always  opening  to  gtn  it  e»it,  and  never  resisUng  it  by 
MCent  of  the  tongue  or  of  the  jaw.  The  head  must  be  held  dnnlj  on  the  neck,  to  give 
free  playto  the  attached  organs;  and  the  great  principle  must  never  be  lost  eight  of  that 
ipeeeh  U  brtath;  and  that,  while  distinctness  depends  on  precision  and  sharpness  of  the 
oTal  actions,  fiuency  depends  on  the  unrestiainea  emission  of  the  materiiil  of  speech — 
Uio  air  we  breathe. 

Beudes  slammering  and  stuttering,  there  are  many  other  forms  of  viciouB  articula- 
tion, which  are  rather  defects  than  impediments  of  speech.  The  elemeutaiy  sounds 
most  subject  to  mispronunciation  are  those  of  r  and  «,  giving  rise  to  the  common  defects 
of  burring  and  liepmg.  Burring  consists  in  vibrating  the  uvula  or  the  edge  of  the  soft 
palate,  Instead  of  the  tip  of  the  tongue;  and  lisping  consists  in  applying  the  tongue  to 
the  teeth  or  the  g:um,  so  as  to  intercept  the  breath,  snd  force  it  over  the  aides  instead  of 
the  center  of  the  tongue.  The  sound  of  I  also  is  often  defective,  u,  j/,ng,<a^  antd 
being  substituted  for  the  lingual  articulation.  Other  substituiions  of  one  element  for 
another  are  common,  such  sat,  d,andn,foril;,f,andn;,' JorcforlA;  sforsA,  etc  There 
are  also  defects  which  arise  from  organic  malformation,  and  require  the  aid  of  surgery; 
as  when  fissure  exists  in  the  palate,  and  the  breath  cauoot  be  enclosed  behind  the  lips 
or  tongue,  but  escapes  into  the  nostrils;  'when  the  tongue  is  too  closely  tied  to  the  bed 
of  the  mouth,  and  the  tip  cannot  be  raised  to  the  palate;  when  the  teeth  are  so  irregular 
or  abnormally  numerous  as  to  leave  the  tongue  too  little  room  to  act,  etc.  In  some 
cases  the  breath  escapes  into  the  nostrils  when  there  is  no  organic  cause  for  thepeculiar- 
ity,  and  r,  I,  »,  and  other  elemeuls  are  nasally  afFected,  merely  from  habit.  T^e  nasal 
passages  are,  in  other  cases,  insufficiently  free,  and  m,  n,  and  ng  are  scarcely  distinguish- 
able iioxn  b,  d,  and  g. 

There  are  comparatively  few  peiwrns  who  have  perfect  command  over  their  vocal 
organs.  Speaking,  which  is  In  reality  an  art,  is  exercised  only  as  an  instinct;  and  thus, 
OB  an  eminent  American  author  (Dr.  Rush)  observes,  "some  men  only  ble»t,  bark, 
whinny,  or  bray  a  little  better  than  others."  It  is  some  consolation  to  those  who 
have  been  compelled  by  defects  to  study  the  art  of  speech,  that  they  exercise  the 
crowning  faculty  of  man's  nature  more  worthily  than  others,  and  thus  become,  per- 
haps, better  speakers  than  they  would  have  been  without  the  stimulus  of  defect  or 
Impediment. 

Speaking,  when  the  respiration  Is  properly  conducted,  is  one  of  the  moat  healthful 
exercises;  but  violent  or  long-continued  effort  is  injurious  to  the  chest,  when  the  lungs 
are  not  kept  well  inflated.  Frequently,  also,  under  such  circumstances,  the  vocal  choraa 
become  permanently  relaxed,  and  total  loss  of  voice  sometimes  ensues. 

The  acquirement  of  the  power  of  speaking  in  infancy  is  dependent  ol  .  _  ^ . 

of  hearing,  so  that  deaf  children  are  also  mute.  Under  proper  training,  however,  they 
may  be  taught  to  articulate,  as  the  organs  of  speech  are  very  rarely  imperfect  Children 
who  have  l^n  subject  to  tits  or  other  cerebral  affeclions,  or  who  ate  deficient  in  imita- 
tive power,  are  sometimes  very  backward  in  learning  to  speak.  In  soch  cases,  ^eat 
care  is  requisite  to  direct  the  early  attempts,  and  prevent  the  formation  of  bad  hatuts. 
Many  of  the  worst  forms  of  defect  and  impediment  owe  Ibeir  origin  simply  to  the  want 
of  proper  direction  in  the  production  of  elemeniaiy  sounds,  when  the  little  snfterera 
have  failed  to  enounce  Uiem  correctly  by  natural  imitation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  tsi^ous  English,  American,  and  foreini  authors 
who  have  propounded  conflicting  theories  of  the  cause,  and  schemes  for  the  cure  of 
Impediments  of  speech.  Of  the  systems  practiced  in  this  country  at  the  present  day, 
those  of  Dr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  MelviUe  Bell  fia«  been  most  fully  published.  The  viewB  of 
these  authors  differ  but  little,  and  are  In  substance  the  aame  as  those  contained  in  this 
article. 

BTAJIF  ACT,  This  act  was  one  of  those  procured  from  the  British  parilament  by 
the  direct  Influence  of  George  in.,  with  that  design  tovraid  oppression  which  character' 
ised  his  course  with  rcKard  to  the  colonies,  and  which  finaUy  brouKht  about  the  r«volQ- 
tlon.  It  was  passed  in  Mar,,  1766,  receiving  the  royal  signature  on  the  22dof  that  month, 
and  to  take  effect  Nov,  1.  Its  immediate  result  was  to  bring  about  Uke  assembling  of  a 
colonial  consTesa  at  New  York.  Oct.  7,  1765;  and  on  the  day  of  its  taking  effect,  belto 
were  tolled.  Saga  were  placed  at  half-mast,  and  newspapers  were  pat  in  monmlnfl';  while 
no  officials  were  found  courageous  enough  to  enforce  ttie  o^oxions  law.  The  set 
declared  that  no  legal  instniment  should  be  valid  In  the  colonies  unless  it  bore  the  gov- 


It  stamp.     On  Mar.  13,  1766,  it  was  repealed. 

BTAXFPLI,  Jakob,  1820-79  ;  b.  Switiiedand ;  studied  law,  and  became  a  lawyer, 
and  a  radical  Journalist.  He  was  head  of  the  financial  department  in  the  conndl  of 
State  in  1846,  and  represented  Bern  in  the  diet  in  1847,  when  he  advocated  the  expulsion 
of  the  Jesuits  and  war  with  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons.  He  was  president  in  IStt, 
18C1, 1350,  and  1863;  several  times  vice-president,  and  minister  of  war.  In  1873  he  wu 
one  of  the  Genera  arbitrators  under  the  treaty  of  Washington. 

•TAHFnrO  OF  KEIAIB.  There  are  different  kinds  of  stamping.  The  pivi  adopted 
for  producing  coins  or  medals  Is  described  under  Miht,  and  the  preparation  of  the  dies 
used,  under  Dis-siNKnia.    For  the  ordinary  stamped  brass-work,  so  extensivdy  made 
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In  BlrmiaghHm,  &  HtampinK-machiiie  is  employed,  of  which  the  eageodAl  paris  an  a  dA^ 
a  rmerte  or  couDler-die,  ana  a  hammer,  A.  toothed  rack,  with  arraugement  for  catching 
the  hamraer  after  it  rebounds,  is  only  used  for  special  purposes.  The  die,  which  la 
made  of  cast-iron  or  sUel,  is  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  the  stamp,  and  thereverse  is  attached 
to  the  hammer,  which  works  between  two  guides.  Pieces  of  thin  rolled  brass  are  cut 
to  size,  and  one  placed  upon  the  die;  the  hammeF,  with  the  counterdie,  is  now  raised 
to  a  suBlcient  height  by  a  windlass  and  rope,  or  other  means,  and  allowed  to  fall,  and 
thus  force  the  thin  plate  into  the  die.  The  plates  from  the  first  blow  are  then  ^nnealod. 
Repeated  blows  and  annealings  follow  until  the  aitlcle  is  "brought  up,"  slight  altera- 
tions in  the  reverse  being  from  time  to  time  required.  Sometimes  as  many  as  80  blows 
are  necessary,  but  10  or  13  strokes  will  suffice  for  an  object  with  a  considerable 
depth  of  raising.  Globular  articles  are  stamped  in  two  or  more  pieces,  and  then  soldered 
together. 

The  stamping  process  was  first  adapted  U>  the  production  of  hollow  shapes  in  sheet- 
Iron  by  Mr.  T.  Qnfflths  in  1841;  and  since  then,  the  manufacture  of  such  goods  as  dJah- 
covers,  basins,  and  teapots  has  been  improved  and  eit«aded  to  a  surprising  extent.  In 
the  case  of  a  dish-cover,  for  example,  a  single  sheet  of  iron  is  brought  to  the  required 
shape  by  repeated  stampings  and  burnishings  upon  a  chuck.  It  is  afterward  tinned 
with  great  ease,  there  being  no  joints  to  interfere  with  the  operation;  for  Ibe  same 
reason,  iron  basins  stamped  out  of  a  single  sheet  can  be  readily  enameled.  The  old  way 
of  forming  these  articles  by  hand-labor  was  very  tedious  and  clumsj- 

Qerman  silver  is  too  brittle  a  metal  to  be  stamped  like  brass  or  iron,  consequently  tt 
has  ooty  hitherto  been  made  into  small  objects,  such  as  spoons  and  forks,  by  tliis  pro- 
cess. But  the  Messrs-  Elkinglon  of  Birmingham  are  now  making  articles  of  consider- 
able size  in  this  material,  by  means  of  a  stamping-press  worked  by  hydraulic  power. 
A  number  of  graduated  dies  are  used  for  one  object,  each  pair  coming  gradually 
nearer  the  desired  shape,  but  none  of  them  making  an  Impression  deep  enough  to 
strain  the  metal. 

For  storoping-macliineg  used  In  dressing  metallic  ores,  tee  UBTAu.uBaT. 

BTA1CF8,  or  Stamp  DuriEa,  are  taxes  imposed  In  England  on  all  paper  whereon 
private  deeds  or  other  instruments  of  almost  anj  nature  are  written,  it  is  a  convenient 
mode  of  raising  the  public  revenue,  and  was  first  instituted  by  a  statute  of  S  and  S 
Will,  and  Mary,  c.  SI.  The  subsequent  statutes  are  varied  and  complicated,  and  embrace 
nearly  every  kind  of  legal  document. 

BTAiraalDQE,  John  abt.  140(>-ttbt.  15S5 ;  □.  England  ;  made  perpetual  fellow  of 
New  college,  Oxford,  1481.  About  1486  he  formed  a  connection  with  the  free  school 
adjoining  Hagdalen  college,  which  lasted  many  years,  entedne  as  first  usher  and  suc- 
ceeding John  Anwykyll  as  head  master.  He  was  author  of  the  first  printed  school-books 
circulated  to  any  extent  in  England;  among  tbem  The  Aeq/denee  of  Mayder  Bkmbridg^t 
Oane  Makynge.  printed  in  the  ISIh  c,  and  Bn^rryon  Bdimatum  *m  YocabvlariuM,  8 
editions,  printed  by  Wynkin  de  Worde. 

DTAHOHI0K8,  or  St uicHBLB,  upright  iron  bara  filed  in  the  stonework  to  protect  win- 
dows. They  are  sometimes  let  into  the  stone  at  top  and  bottom-  sometimes  at  bot- 
tom only,  and  ornamented  with  fieurs-de-lis,  etc-,  at  top. 

ITASDAIU).  In  its  widest  sense,  a  standard  is  a  flag  or  ensign  under  which  men  are 
united  together  for  some  common  purpose.  The  use  of  ihe  standard  as  a  rallying-point 
In  battle  takes  us  back  to  remote  ages.  The  Jewish  army  was  marshaled  with  uie  aid 
of  standards  belonging  to  the  four  tribes  of  Judah,  Reuben,  Ephraim,  and  Dan,  and  the 
Egyptians  had  ensigns  with  representations  of  their  favorite  aniroals.  The  flag  of 
Persia  was  while,  and,  according  to  Xenophon,  bore  in  his  time  a  golden  eagle  with 
eunnded  wings;  it  was  fixed  on  a  chariot,  and  thus  conveyed  to  Lhe  field  of  battle. 
.^chytus.  In  enumerating  the  six  chiefs  who,  headed  by  Polynices,  set  tbemselve*  tn 
battle  array  against  Thebes,  describes  the  device  on  the  standard  of  each.  In  the  earliest 
era  of  Roman  history  a  bundle  of  hay  or  fero  Is  said  to  hnve  been  used  as  a  mlUtarv 
standard,  which  was  succeeded  by  bronze  or  silver  ficures  of  anirnals  attached  to  a  stall, 
of  which  Pliuy  enumerates  five— the  ea^le,  the  wolC  the  minotAur,  the  horse,  and  the 
boar.  In  the  second  consulship  of  Manus,  104  s.c,  the  other  animals  were  laid  aside, 
and  only  the  eagle  retained;  and  down  to  the  lime  of  the  later  emperors,  the  eagle,  often 
with  a  represen Cation  of  the  emperor's  head  beneath  it.  continu^  to  be  carried  with  the 
legion.  On  the  top  of  the  staff  was  often  a  figure  of  Victory  or  Hars.  Each  cohort  had 
also  an  ensign  of  its  own,  consisting  of  a  serpent  or  dragon  woven  on  a  square  piece  of 
doth,  and  elevated  on  a  gilt  sIaS  with  a  cross-bar.  Under  the  Christian  emperors, 
the  bAarvra  <q.v.)  was  substituted  for  the  imperial  standard.  Various  standai^ 
of  great  celebrity  occur  In  medlieval  history,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  V\efiag 
t^ ths propAeHq^.v.) ;  the  standard  taken  from  the  Danes  by  Alfred  of  England  ;  ^d 
Uie  oriflamme,  originally  belonging  to  the  abbcv  of  St.  Denis,  and  borne  by  the  counla 
of  Vexin,  which  eventually  became  the  standard  of  the  French  kingdom. 

In  strict  language,  the  term  standard  is  applied  exclusively  to  a  particular  kind  of 
flag,  long  in  proportion  to  Its  depth,  tapering  toward  the  fiy,  and,  except  when  belong- 
ing to  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  slit  at  llie  end.  Each  baron,  knight,  or  other  com- 
mander In  feudal  times,  had  a  recognlxed  standard,  which  was  distributed  among  bis 
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foDowers.  The  length  of  the  atandard  varied  uxordtng  to  the  nnk  of  the  bearer.  A. 
klnai's  RlAndord  was  from  8  to  B  yards  In  length;  a  duke's,  7  yarda;  a  marquis's,  6^ 
yards;  an  earl's,  6  yards;  a  viscount's,  S^  yards;  a  baron's,  S  yards;  a  banneret's,  4^ 
yards;  and  a  knight  s,  4  yards.  There  was  never  ■  complete  coat-of-arms  on  the  ^and- 
ard ;  it  generally  exliibited  the  crest  or  supporter  with  a  device  or  badge  of  the  owner. 
and  everv  Eaglisb  standard  of  the  Tudor  era  had  the  croes  of  SL  George  at  the  head. 
Slaudarda  were  registered  by  the  heralds,  and  the  charges  on  them  selected  and  author- 
ized by  on  officer  of  anna. 

The  so-called  royal  standard  of  Great  Britain  is  more  properly  a  banner  (q.v.),  being 
a  square  flag  with  the  aatioual  anna  covering  the  entire  field  without  any  external  acces- 
sories. The  so-called  cavalry  standards  in  use  in  the  British  army  are  also  in  strictness 
tWAners.  They  are  small  in  sise;  their  color  is  determined  by  the  color  of  the  regi- 
mental facings,  and  they  are  charged  with  the  cipher,  number,  insignia,  and  honors  of 
the  regiment.  The  banners  of  the  houshold  troops  are,  however,  all  crimson  and  richly 
embroidered  with  the  royal  insignia  of  England.  Corresponding  to  the  standards  of 
the  cavalry  are  the  colors  of  the  infantry  regiments,  of  which  each  has  "  a  pair,"  one, 
called  the  queen's  color,  being  the  union  jack  (q.v.),  charged  with  some  omamcnlal 
device;  the  other,  the  reginientAl  color,  with  the  cipher,  number,  device,  motto,  and 
honors  of  the  corps,  cantoned  with  a  smalt  union  Jack.  When  a  regiment  obtiiins  new 
colors,  they  are-usually  given  by  the  wife  of  the  col.  or  some  lady  of  distinction. 

BTASSAAl),  Battle  or  the.  a  battle  between  the  English  and  Scots  which  took 

Slace  on  Cutton  moor,  nesr  Northallerton,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  with  great  loss. 
in  the  usurpation  of  Slepbeu,  David  I.  of  Scotland,  who,  along  with  Stephen,  bad 
sworn  to  defend  the  rights  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  invaded  England  in  pur- 
suance of  his  oath,  and  compelled  the  barona  of  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
r  fealty  to  ijiat  princess.  After  a  war  of  nearly  three  years'  duration,  David 
inlerod  the  English  troops  at  Cutton  moor,  on  Aug.  22,  1138,  with  a  large  but 
undisciplined  army,  who,  partly  in  consequence  of  a  rumor  tliat  the  king  was  slain,  were 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  the  most  disastrous  rout  followed,  in  which  the  Scots  are 
siiid  to  have  lost  10,000  men.  The  battle  derived  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that 
II  ship's  mast,  bearing  on  its  summit  the  consecrated  host,  and  surrounded  by  the 
banners  of  St.  Peter  of  York,  St.  John  of  Beverly,  and  St,  Wilfred  of  Ripon,  elevated 
on  a  wagon,  marked  the  center  of  the  English  army. 
the  quarters  or  uprig 

o  which  doors  are  hung  are  called  door-standarde. 

8TANDIN0  0BDEB8  Is  the  name  given  to  those  permanent  regulations  which  may  to 

made  hy  cither  bou^  of  parliament  for  the  conduct  of  its  proceedings,  and  ore  binding 

on  the  house  by  which  they  are  made  as  continual  by-laws  enduring  from  parliament  to 

rrliament  unless  rescinded.  A  standing  order  of  the  house  of  lords,  when  rescinded, 
said  to  be  fyiMled;  in  the  commons  the  corresponding  terra  is  repealed.  In  the  lords, 
B  motion  for  making  or  dispensing  with  a,  standing  order  cannot  be  granted  on  the  same 
day  that  the  niotion  is  made,  or  till  the  house  hue  been  summoned  to  conaider  it;  and 
every  standing  order,  as  soon  as  agreed  to,  is  added  to  the  "roll  of  standing  orders," 
which  is  carefully  preserved  and  published  from  time  to  time.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons there  was,  until  1854,  no  authorized  collection  of  standing  orders,  except  such  as 
related  to  private  bills.  In  that  year  a  manual  of  rulea,  orders,  and  forms  of  proceeding 
relative  to  public  business  was  drawn  up  and  printed  by  order  of  the  house. 

Standing  orders  ore  occnaionaiiy  suapendcd  when  it  is  desirable  that  a  bill  should  be 
passed  with  unusual  expedition, 

numiSQ  8T0HEB.  Large  rude  unhewn  blocks  of  stone,  artificially  raised  to  an 
erect  position  at  some  remote  period,  have  been  found  iu  almost  every  part  of  the  worid 
vhcre  man  has  Hied  hi^  habitation.  We  And  them  in  Britain,  in  contioentsJ  Europe.  In 
Assyria,  India,  Persia,  and  even  in  Mexico,  and  they  are  generally  of  soch  a  size  that 
their  erection  pre-supposes  some  de^c  of  akill  in  the  use  of  mechanical  power.  They 
are  eapecially  abun^nt  in  the  BritJsh  isles,  whore  they  sometimes  stand  singly,  anil 
sometimes  in  more  or  less  regular  groups;  and  it  was  long  the  genera,!  opinion  of  archs- 
diogistfl  that  they  were  connected  with  the  Druidical  worship  of  the  Celtic  races.  Tiic 
result  of  modern  investigation  has  been  to  throw  doubtfi  on  the  Druidical  theory,  while 
no  other  explanation  ims  been  given  whicii  is  in  all  cases  satisfacloiy.  The  erection 
of  a  large  stone  not  easily  shifted  from  ita  place  is  perhaps  the  earliest  mode  whlcIi 
man's  instinct  would  contrive  of  preserving  the  memory  of  an  event  or  of  a  hero;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  many  of  Ihexe  monoliths  mark  the  site  of  a  grave  or  of  a 
battle-flcld.  Human  skeletons,  and  bron»',  and  iron  weapons,  have  been  in  numerous 
cases  found  underneath  iliem.  A  traditional  remembrance  of  this  origin  is  preserved  in 
the  name  of  "cat  stone"  (from  Celtic  eath,  battle),  given  to  some  of  Uiem  in  Scotland, 
and  "hauta  slein"  (battle  stone)  in  Norway.  Another  possible  purpose  Is  preserved  in 
the  Scottish  name  ot  "hair  stane,"  or  boundary  stone,  by  which  Ihey  are  occasionally 
known ;  not  a  few  of  them,  whatever  their  original  object,  having  been  long  used  as 
landmarks,  and  being  alluded  to  as  such  in  vciy  early  charters.  A  third  use  of  these 
monoliths  is  at  least  as  old  as  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  We  read  in 
Judges  is.  6,  of  Abimelech  being  made  king  "by  the  pillar  which  was  in  Sbedjem," 
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and  in  8  Einga  zL  14,  of  JoMh,  when  he  wm  umointed  kinc,  BUnding  "  by  a  pUlar  h 
the  muuer  waa;"  kail  a  like  usage  prevailed  in  aocient  BtiuOn,  where  the  king  or  chief 
waa  elected  at  the  "Tanist  Mone"  (from  TatiM,  the  heir-appiuent  among  the  Celte), 
ajid  Uieie  took  a  solemn  oath  to  protect  and  lead  his  people.    A  very  celebrated  stone 
of  this  kind  was  the  lia  fail  of  Ireland,  which  was  brougbt  to  IcdnikUl  for  the  corona- 
tion of  Femu  Ere;  and  after  being  removed  to  Scone,  oecame  the  coronation  stone  of 
Scotland,  tul  conveyed  away  by  Edward  L  to  WeatminBler,  wliere  it  now  forme  part  of 
the  coronation  chair  of  the  aovereigna  of  the  United  Kingdom.     In  all  these  cases  there 
is  an  Idea  of  a  solemn  reli^ous  sanction  attached  to  the  stone;  and  a  peculiar  decree  of 
sacrednees  seems  to  bare  mvested  any  contract  entered  into  at  one  of  those  perforated 
atones  which  are  or  were  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  England  and  Scotland.    Such 
a  stone,  with  an  oval  hole  lar^e  enough  to  admit  a  man's  bead,  till  lately  adjoined  the 
monolithic  groQp  of  Stennia  in  Orkney.     It  was  known  as  the  "stone  of  Odin,"  and 
'  "  '  ■'        ^ .  -i.-    .....   . .  ..       '^  be  the  scene  of  the  interchange  of  matrl- 

wof  Odinbeingaccounted  infamous.    It  is  s^ 
ne  who  hod  in  childhood  been  passed  through 
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a  perforated  stone  at  Maddeny  in  Cornwall.  While  many  of  the  monoliths  in  Britain 
are  undoubtedly  of  a  very  remote  age,  there  are  some  indications  that  the  practice  of 
erecting  them  continued  for  a  time  after  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  that  they 
were  used  to  subserve  purposes  connected  with  the  new  faith.  A  series  of  monoliths  in 
-  the  island  of  Hull  are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  guide-posts  to  pilgrims  visiting 
lona,  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  they  point  out  the  route  which  St.  Columba  must 
hare  pursued  on  his  way  to  the  residence  of  the  Pictish  king,  Brude  Hue  Heilophon. 

Still  more  puzzhnr  to  archieologisls  than  the  single  monoliths  are  the  large  symmetri- 
ca] groups  of  them,  of  which  the  most  remarkable  are  Stennis  in  Orkney,  Btouehenge 
and  Avebury  in  'Wiltshire,  and  Cereac  in  Brittany;  all  which,  till  lately,  existed 
comparatively  entire,  though  tbe^  have  all  been  in  the  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion more  or  less  despoiled  for  building  purposes.  The  moat  imposing  of  these  monu- 
iDents  is  gtonehenge  (q.v.).  At  Biennis  from  TO  to  80  stones  were  grouped  intwo  sepa- 
rate drclea  of  360  and  100  ft.  diameter,  respectively,  the  largest  stones  being  in  the 
smaller  circle.  At  Avebury  two  double  concentric  circles  were  surrounded  by  an  outer 
circle  of  100  fitones,  the  whole  being  approached  by  two  long  avenues  of  stones  in 
double  lines.  In  all  these  and  other  fnatances  the  circlea  were  surrounded  by  a  trench 
and  mound.  At  Camac  the  stones  are  placed  Dot  in  circles  but  in  straight  lines,  with  a 
curved  row  at  one  end — an  arrangement  which  has  suggeated  the  idea  of  a  burial-place 
oa  the  site  of  a  groat  battle-field.  All  around  Camac,  as  well  aa  Btonehenge,  Bairowa 
and  Cromlechs  ^.v.)  are  to  be  found.  While  the  popular  no^on  of  all  these  monuments 
is  that  they  were  Draid  temples,  the  circular  foim  bo  fret^uent  amonr  them  has  also 
suggested  that  they  may  originally  have  been  connected  with  sun-worship,  and  it  is  not 
immeeible  that  tbev  may  have  been  used  in  turn  for  the  successive  religious  worship  of 
dinerent  races.  They  seem  also  to  have  served  the  purpose  of  courts  of  justice,  or 
tattle-rings  for  the  duel  and  judicial  combat.    Bee  BronEHEnoE. 

A  remarkabledeacriptlonof  monument,  whoee  purpose  is  utteilv  unknown  to  us,  is  (he 
iveliit>g-tione(q.v.')otk^7t-ttont.  For  a  notice  of  a  class  of  standing  stones  of  consider- 
ate interest,  ornamented  with  a  peculiar  description  of  sculpture,  and  found  targtdy  in 
Scotland,  see  BuuL-fruuKD  Efomas. 

BTAVOUH,  Milks,  1584-1656  ;  b.  England  ;  was  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlands;  mM 
one  of  the  emigrants  who  came  to  Plymouth  in  the  Mayflower  in  1620,  though  not  a 
member  of  the  Leyden  church;  showed  great  courage  and  enerey,  and  was  chosen 
military  leader  by  me  pilgrims  in  their  wars  against  the  Indiana.  His  darine  and  skill 
awed  the  savages,  and  saved  the  settlements  from  their  murderous  assaults.  During  the 
first  winter  he  lost  his  wife  Rose.  In  1626  he  visited  England  as  agent  for  the  colony, 
returning  in  1636  with  supplies;  was  one  of  the  proprietors  and  settlers  of  Duzbury, 
holding  the  office  of  magistrate  or  assistant  for  the  town  duringtberemainderof  hislife; 
took  part  in  1649  in  the  settlement  of  Bridgewater.  His  sword  is  in  the  Pilgrim  hall, 
Plymouth.  In  Oct.,  1873,  the  comer-stone  of  a  monument  to  his  memory  was  laid 
in  Duxbury.  The  monument  has  been  completed.  It  stands  on  Captain's  Hill,  a  bold 
promontory  on  which  Btandish  lived.  It  is  a  handsome  circular  stone  tower  110  ft. 
bigh.  surmounted  bv  a  statue  of  Blandish.  The  view  there  is  one  ot  the  finest  on  thu 
'     Longfellow  has  related  the  story  of  Standlsh  in  the  poem,  I%«  UcrurtMp  t^  MSm 


STAHTISUt,  WlLUAK  Clabkbon,  a  distinguished  painter,  was  b.  of  Irish  parents, 
in  Uie  town  of  Sunderland,  about  1703.  At  an  earl;  period  of  his  life  he  went  to  sea,  and 
made  frequent  long  voyages,  among  which  was  tltat  to  China.  In  the  China  seas  he 
passed  some  years  of  his  life,  and  served  for  a  time  in  the  same  ship  with  Douglas 
Jerrold  —  Stonfield  in  the  capacity  of  a  common  sailor,  and  Jerrold  as  a  midshipman. 
While  thus  engaged,  Stanfield  eihiblted  considerable  talent  both  in  painting  and  draw- 
ing. The  first  person  of  public  note,  however,  to  observe  Stanfield's  genius  as  a  painter 
waa  the  celebrated  Capt.  Uarryat,  who  met  with  hfm  in  the  Mediterranean,  serving  in  a 
king's  ship  as  captain's  deck.  Stanfield  and  Marryat  afterward  became  intimate;  and 
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in  1S40  the  noT^lst  eraploTed  the  painter,  then  become  famous,  to  illustrate  his  Aer 
J<iek.  Btanfleld  left  the  nary,  in  consequence  of  an  injuiy  to  his  feet,  through  a  fall 
from  the  fore  topgallant  niBst-head  of  liis  ship.  He  then  toott  to  Bcene-painting  u  a 
meam  of  earning  bia  bread.  Uia  first  efforts  in  this  direction  were  made  in  the  old 
Royally  theaier,  Wells  street,  Wellclose  square,  iu  the  e.  end  of  London,  aliout  the  year 
1818.  He  was  afterward  employed  at  DruiY  lane  ihealer,  and  here  it  is  said  that  be 
produced  some  of  his  most  extraordinary  effects.  He  carried  on  this  occupation  until 
the  year  1637,  when  he  Anally  abandoned  it,  except  on  rare  occasions.  BtanGeld,  wbiii; 
psiniiog  for  the  theaters,  bad  by  no  means  neglected  easel -paintitig.  liie  Bret  nictun.- 
by  him  tiiat  attracted  any  considerable  notice  was  "Ma^Ke^lx)at8  on  the  Bclieldt," 
exhibited  at  the  British  iDstitutioa  in  1836L  The  picturesque  grouping,  variety  of 
flgurea,  and  g»y  costumes  weromuch  admired.  His"  WrockeraoffFortBougB,  Caiiis." 
exhibited  in  the  following  year,  also  at  the  British  institution,  was  even  more  succesBfui. 
In  1828  he  obtained  from  the  British  institution  a  prize  of  fifty  guineas  for  oDOtber  of 
his  pictures.  In  18S0  Btanfleld  made  bis  first  excursion  on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
same  year  exhibited  at  the  academy  bis  "Mount  St.  Michael,  Cornwall,"  which  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  foremost  raok  as  a  marine  painter.  In  18^  Stanfleld,  in  conjunction 
with  David  Roberts  and  others,  founded  the  society  of  British  artists.  His  election  lo 
the  academy  as  associate  took  place  in  1883;  and  in  1835  be  was  chosen  R.A.,  in  coa- 
JuDcUon  with  sir  William  Allan.  In  1833  Stanfleld  exhibited  at  the  academy  Ibe  first  of 
a  series  of  pictures  of  Italian  scenerr,  painted  for  the  marquis  of  Lansdowno  for  the 
bonquetiDg-room  at  Bowater.  In  1834  no  commenced  a  similar  series  for  the  duke  of 
Butberland.  In  1836 he  exhibited  "The  Battle  of  Trafalgar,"  painted  for  the  Seoior 
United  Service  club;  and  in  1841  his  celebrated  "  Caste! lo  d'lsctiia,"  engraved  bv  tlie 
artunion  in  1844.  In  1B43  be  sent  to  the  academy  "Mazerboand  Lucello,  Quif  of  , 
Venice,"  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  be  ever  painted.  "  A  Bhinnisb  oil 
Heligoland"  (1867),  was  Btan field's  lost  contribution  to  the  exhibitions  of  the  academ--. 
of  wTiicb  he  was  so  distinguished  a  member.  His  great  merit  lies  in  the  skillful  com- 
bination of  land  and  sea  In  the  same  view,    Stanfleld  died  en  May  IS,  1867. 

STAXTOaD,  Lelanb,  b.  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  1824;  descended  from  pioneers  of  1130 
who  settled  in  the  Mohawk  Valley;  educated  at  the  public  schools;  studied  law;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  In  1849,  and  practised  law  in  Fort  Washington,  Wis.,  until  IS52. 
when  he  went  into  huslnesn  with  bis  brothers  fn  Sacramento,  Cal.  He  was  a  delegatfl 
to  the  republican  convention  at  Chicago  wblcb  nominated  Abraham  Lincoln  for  Ibe 
presidency  In  1860 ;  governor  of  California.  1863-84 ;  one  of  the  projectors  of  the  Pa- 
cific railroad,  and  president  of  tbe  Central  Pacific  railroad  company,  and  Is  prominent 
in  railroad  and  financial  matters  on  the  Pacific  coast ;  elected  to  U.  8.  senate,  1885.  He 
founded  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  at  Falo  Alto,  California,  In  memor;'  of 
his  only  son,  opened  In  18B1.  Senator  BUnfonl  died  in  18S3.  * 

BTAITHOFE,  CnARi.E8  U&bon,  third  Earl  of,  1753-1816:  b.  London;  educated  at 
Eton  school  and  at  Geneva ;  In  1774  married  lady  Hester  Pilt,  daughter  of  the  earl  of 
Cbatbam.  In  politics  he  was  an  advanced  liberal,  advocated  republican  Ideas,  and  was 
known  in  the  house  of  lords  as  tbe  "minority  of  one."  He  is  t)eet  known,  however,  for 
his  mechanical  inventions  and  improvements,  the  most  important  of  which  was  Ibe 
Stanhope  printing-press.  He  also  made  some  discoveries  in  regard  to  declricity,  and 
introduced  a  new  system  of  canal  locks.  Among  his  voluminous  writings  were  :  (Jbter- 
vatioM  on  Mr.  PiWt  Plan  for  Beducing  the  Nationai  Debt,  lUghtt  of  Jarie*  Dffeiidr^. 
Prinei{>la  of  EUetrieity,  etc. 

BTANEOPE,  Lady  Hester  Luct,  tbe  eldest  daughter  of  Charles,  third  earl  Stanhope, 
and  his  wife  Hester,  daughter  of  tie  great  lord  Chatham,  was  b.  Mar.  13,  1776.  She 
grew  up  to  be  a  woman  of  great  personal  charm,  and  of  unusual  force  and  originftlity  of 
oiioracter.  Very  early  she  went  to  reside  with  her  uncle,  William  Pitt,  and  as  mistress 
of  bia  eetablislmient,  and  bis  moat  trusted  confidant  during  bis  seasoD  of  power,  and  till 
his  death,  she  had  full  scope  for  tbe  exercise  of  her  imperious  and  queenly  hutincts. 
On  the  death  of  Rtt,  a  pension  of  JE1200  a  year  was  assigned  her  by  the  king,  Mr.  Foi 
proposed  to  provide  for  her  much  more  munificently,  but  she  proudly  aecliaed  his 
oSers,  as  unwilling  to  accept  benefit  at  tbe  bands  of  the  politicfd  enemy  of  her  dead 
uncle.  Tbe  change  from  the  ezcilementsof  apublic  career,  as  it  might  ahnOBt  be  called. 
to  the  life  of  an  ordinary  woman  of  ber  rank  with  means  somewhat  insufflcient,  was 
naturally  irksome  to  ber,  and  in  1808  she  was  tried  still  further  by  the  death,  at  Coruaa, 
of  her  favorite  brother.  Major  Stanhope,  and  of  sir  John  Moore,  for  whom  she  is  tcnowD 
to  have  cherished  an  affection.  The  precise  relations  between  them  hav.e  never  been 
made  known;  but  the  last  words  spoken  by  tbe  dying  hero  were:  "  Stanhope"  (a  captajn 
Stanhope  of  his  staff,  who  stood  by  him)  "remember  me  lo  your  sister."  Conceiving  a 
disgust  for  society,  she  retired  for  a  time  into  Wales,  and  in  1810  abe  left  En^and  never 
to  return  to  it.  In  mere  restlessness  of  spirit  she  wandered  for  a  year  or  two  on  tbe 
ahores  of  tbe  Mediterranean,  and  finally  settled  herself  amongtbe  semi-aavsge  tribes  of 
mount  Letmnon.  Here  she  led  tbe  strangest  life,  adopting  in  everything  the  eastern 
manners,  and  by  the  force  and  fearlessness  of  ber  ctioracter,  obtaining  a  cuiious  ascend- 
escy  over  tlte  rude  races  around  her.  She  was  regarded  by  them  with  auperstitiotn 
reverence  as  a  sort  of  prophetess,  and  gradually  came  so  to  consider  herself.  With  the 
garb  of  a  Mohammedan  chieftain,  she  adopted  sometliinK  of  the  faith  of  one,  and  ber 
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TellgioD,  ivhich  Beems  to  luve  been  sincere  and  profound,  was  compounded  in  about 
equal  proporlioiie  out  of  the  Koran  and  tbe  Bible.  Her  recklesalf  pruFuse  liberalitiea 
inTolTed  ber  in  constant  straita  for  money;  and  her  health  alaoKiviugvay,  ber  last  yean 
were  passed  in  wretchedness  of  various  kinds,  under  which,  no  we  ver,  her  unUmable 
mirit  supported  her  bravely  to  the  end.  Blie  died  in  June,  18S9,  with  no  Prank  or 
European  near  her,  and  was  buried  in  her  own  garden.  The  main  sources  of  informa- 
tion about  her  are  the  notes  of  the  frequent  travelers  who  visited  her  in  her  strangle  seclu- 
slon,  and  the  Memoiri  derived  from  ner  own  lips,  and  afterward  (8  vols.  Lona.  184&- 

40)  publistted  by  ....       ■_.... 

Jived  with  her  ft 

BTAXHOFE,  Philip  Henry,  Earl,  hietorian  and  biographer,  was  representative  of  n 
branch  of  Ihe  family  of  the  Stanhopes,  earls  of  Chesterfeld.  Its  founder,  a  distinguished 
diplomatist  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Queen  Anne,  was  son  o(  the  first  eari  of 
Oiesterfleld.  James,  flrst  earl  Stanhope,  was  an  eminent  military  commander,  who 
oflected  the  reduction  of  Port  Mahon,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  was  the  favorito 
minister  of  Geo^^  I.  His  grandson,  the  third  earl,  distlnguistted  for  bis  scientliflc  re- 
searcbeH,  and  inventor  of  a  printing-press  which  bears  his  name,  died  1816.  Tlie  subject 
of  this  notice,  only  son  of  the  fourth  earl,  was  bom  at  Walmer,  1806.  His  couriesr 
title  was  viscount  Mahon.  He  received  a  private  education,  but  graduated  at  Oifon£ 
where  be  took  liis  B.A.  degree.  1837;  created  d.c.l.  18S1.  He  entered  the  house  of 
commons  in  1880.  He  was  ffreatly  instrumental  in  1S43  in  securing  the  pasBing  of  the 
copyright(ii.v.)act  i  was  under-Becrelaiy  for  foreign  affairs  during  the  brief  Peeladmin- 
ietration,  1834-35;  and  secretary  to  the  Indian  l>oard  of  control  under  the  same  minister, 
1845-46.  He  was  a  moderate  conservative  in  politics,  and  was  warmly  attached  to  sir 
B.  Peel,  who  named  him  one  of  his  literary  executors.  His  contributions  to  history  ore 
numerous  and  valuable,  Macaulay,  in  a  review  of  one  of  his  earliest  works,  tlie  War  ^ 
the  Sueee»»ion  in  Spain,  accredits  him  with  some  of  the  most  valuable  qualities  of  a 
historian,  via,,  jKreplcuousaess,  conciseness,  "great  diligence  in  examining  authorities. 

Eat  judgment  in  weighing  testimony,  and  great  Impartiality  in  estimating  ctiaraclers." 
imost  considerable  work  lfl.d£Mfc>rpfl^  &ie(anti_fri>m(Aei'«i«o/KrwAt  to  (A«i%o« 
tf  Vertailk),  171S-83,  in  7  vols.  His  other  works  include  a  Ljfe  of  ihe  Sight  Boa.  W. 
Pitt;  a  iZiiito™  of  S^in  under  Charkt  II.;  a  L^t  of  the  Great  G&nd£;  a  lAft  of  Belitariiu; 
a  volume  of  StiUnte'd  and  OriHeat  E»»aji»;  and  a  volume  of  SHaailaniei.  Of  the  L\f»  of 
ConM  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  was  originally  written  by  the  author  in  the  French 
language,  and  that  the  English  work  is  really  a  translation,  executed  under  his  superin- 
tendence. In  conjunction  with  the  right  hon.  E.  Cardwell  he  edited  the  Mimunrt  of  Sir 
B.  Ped;  and  he  also  published  an  ediUon  af  Lord  CbeiUirfi^t  Letten.  He  was  elected 
president  of  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  ISM;  lord  rector  of  the  university  of  Aberdi 
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foreign  memben 
emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences  at  Paris  in  1872,    His  deatn  took  place  at  Bourne- 
mouth, Dec.  24,  1875. 

MIAKISLAB,  AVatranrS,  King  of  Poland.    Bee  Poi.Ain>. 

STAnSLU  LSBOZTVSKI,  1677-1766;  b.  Poland  letected  to  the  Palish  throne 
In  1704,  and  driren  from  it  by  the  defeat  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  Poltava,  in 
1700.  He  was  a  prisoner  in  Turkey,  1713-14,  His  daughter  Maria  married  Louis  XV. 
in  1TS5,  and  the  latter,  on  the  deaili  of  Augustus  II.  in  1783.  began  a  war  to  place  his 
father-in-law,  who  had  been  re-elected,  on  tlie  throne-  In  1785  Stanislas  gave  up  his 
claims  to  the  throne,  but  relained  the  royal  name  and  estates,  and  was  given  the  duchies 
of  Bar  and  l.rfirTatne,  and  a  pension  of  2,000,000  francs.    He  was  a  patron  of  literature 

nAHIBLAHS,  a  co.  in  central  California;  bounded  on  then,  by  tho  Stanisians  river: 
diKtned  by  the  Toolunme  and  the  San  Joaquin  rivers;  on  the  Southern  Paci&c  railroad; 
I486  sq.  m. ;  population  '90,  10,040.  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  gener- 
ally level,  except  in  the  w.  where  it  is  intersected  bv  the  Coast  range.  The  soil  u  fer- 
tile. The  principal  productions  are  wheat,  wool,  and  l>arley.  Gold  la  found.  Co.  seal. 
Modesto. 

tTAnflLAirOW,  or  Stanibt..vv,  a  town  and  railway  jnnctjon  of  Galicia,  Austria, 
pleasantly  situated  between  two  branches  of  the  Biitriczo,  76  m.  s.e.  of  Lemberg.  It  is 
the  seat  of  active  trade  and  manufactures.     Pop,  '90,  23,301. 

■TAHLKT,  a  co.  In  S.  Dakota,  having  the  Missouri  river  for  Its  e.  boundary,  and  the 
n.  fork  of  the  Big  Cheyenne  for  its  n. ;  also  drained  by  the  Bad  river;  llSfi  sq,  m.;  pop. 
1880,  1028,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  consists  of  fertile  railing  prairies. 
It  has  old  fort  George  in  the  extreme  s.e.,  and  fort  Bennett  in  the  extreme  n.e.  Co. 
seat,  Port  Pierre. 

HTAVLET,  The  Very  Rev,  Asthob  Pbitrhtx,  o.d,,  an  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
of  the  church  of  England,  was  the  son  of  the  late  Edward  Stanley,  S.D.,  bishop  of  Nor- 
wich, and  nephew  of  the  late  lord  Stanley  of  Alderley.  He  was  boni  Dec.  18,  1615, 
while  bis  father  was  rector  of  Alderley,  and  resided  there.    Educated  at  Rugby  un''r'r 


1806.     He  was  m^niy  tnetrumeolal  in  procuring  the  appointment  of  tile  histoiicai 
manuscripts  commission.    He  was  elected  one  of  the  six  foreign  members  of  the  acad< 
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the  care  of  Dr  Anield,  be  passed  (1834)  bs  as  exhIUtioner  to  BalUd  coOe^,  Oxford, 
where  he  achieved  a  brilliant  reputation,  winning  the  Irehuid  scholHiship,  and  taUng  a 
flret  claaa  la  classics  (1887),  the  Latin  essay  prize  7l839),  and  the  EngUrii  essar  and  tbeo- 
logical  prizes  (1840).  In  1B88  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  UniTersit}'  college,  of  wbid  ha 
was  tutor  and  examiner  for  many  vears.  Appointed  canon  of  Canterhnrr  41861i.  pny 
fessor  of  eccleHiasLical  history  at  Orford  (185»),  canon  of  Christ  church,  and  chaplain  to 
the  bishop  of  London  (1858),  he  succeeded  arrhbishop  Trench  In  18B3  as  dean  of  West- 
minster, He  was  also  chaplain  to  the  prinre  of  Wales,  and  Pbaplain-ln -ordinary  to  the 
?ueen.  In  ISflS  he  married  ladj  Augusta  Bruce,  daagbler  of  the  "JOi  lord  El^  (died  1876). 
le  WK  elected  lord  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  university  in  1874.  He  visitod  th«  United 
tStates  in  1878,  and  delivered  several  sermons  and  addi  Mses.  He  died  In  Londfm,  July 
IS,  1861.  Staulev  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  liberal  theologians  of  this  age. 
aud  may  be  fairly  r^arded  as  the  leader  of  the  ■'  broad  church  "  party.  In  viitne  of 
his  literary  genius,  solid  acquirements,  and  sympathetic  and  generous  piety,  he  ranked 
amouR  the  most  eminent  of  recent  Christian  teachers.  His  principal  writircs,  besides 
his  contributions  to  Smith's  classical  dictionaries,  are  the  life  of  Dr.  Arnold  (1844) ;  *^- 
Mtnu  aiid  Eaaityi  on  tlie  Apostolical  Age  (1847);  ItetBoir  of  Biihop  StanUy  (1850);  TMt 
Jipiillet  to  the  Oorinthiaat  (JS54) ;  Sinai  and  Foltttinf  (1855) ;  I^  Uhitjf  of  EeanasUaa 
and  Apo^lolieaJ  TeacAing  (1859) ;  Leetura  on  the  Eattera  Chureh  (J861) ;  Leeturet  m  the 
AiciriOaunA  (1863-65,  1876,1879);  Semwn*  pnaOed  hrfor«  the  Univermt^  of  Oiford 
(1860-63);  Hiiiorkat  MmoriaU  of  WnttmiTUier  Abbey  (\8b7):  The  Three  Irith  Charrha 
(3d.  ed.,  1B66);  Buoff*  on  OhurfJt  a-nd  State  (1870);  The  Athanaeiaa  Oretd  (1871);  Lea. 
tarn  on  Oe  Bietorv^  the  Chiir<A  of  Scotland  (ISTO);  Mimoir*efBdreardandCatheriM 
BtatOeg  (1880);  ChriiUan  In*tiliili<m»  (1881).  His  last  literary  work  was  done  as  a  mem- 
her  of  the  assoc.  for  the  rcvialon  of  the  Bibla  He  had  a  great  love  for  WestminsUr 
Abbey,  and  did  much  to  Improve  and  popularize  It;  familiar  with  Its  every  detail  he 
delighted  to  act  the  cicerone  for  all  classes  of  vislUlrs.  His  ereat  personal  popularity 
was  attested  at  his  funeral,  when  all  ranks  of  Boclety,  men  of  differing  creeds  and  of  no 
oreed,  gathered  together  to  do  reverence  to  the  memory,  not  only  of  a  great  public  man, 
but  also  of  one  whom  they  esteemed  aa  a  personal  friend. 

nAVLKT,  DAvm  Smiahe,  b.  Ohio,  1828  j  gradnate  of  West  Point,  1853 ;  dfetin. 
gulshed  himself  In  the  war  with  the  Comanche  Indians,  following  them  to  their  defeat  In 
the  Wichita  mountains,  1859.  At  tbebegiimingof  theciviiwarheheldlbenuikof  c^A^ 
4Ul  cavalry,  risinz  to  maj.gen.  of  volunteers,  1862.  After  gallant  service  at  Wilson's 
creek  he  was  disabled  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  on  bis  recovery  commanded  tlie  2d 
division  of  the  army  of  the  Mississippi  under  Oen.  Pope,  performing  efCective  service  at 
laka  and  Corinth;  chief  of  cavalry,  army  of  the  Ciunberland,  1863;  went  with  the 
expedition  to  Huntsville,  Ala.,  cxomed  the  Tenneasee,  and  maxched  to  the  sea  with 
Sherman.  He  was  disabled  on  the  field  of  Franklin.  Tenn.,  where  bis  pieaence  saved 
(he  day.  He  was  appointed  col.  22d  Infantry  U.  B.  A.,  1866;  Inig.-fen.,  18S4;  com.- 
mander  of  the  district  of  Mew  Mexico  and  of  department  Texas,  until  his  retirement, 
.luiie  1,  1S1)2. 

STAHLET,  The  Klght  Hon.  Edwabd  Hkhbt  Smith,  earl  of  Derby,  an  eminent 
Eoglisli  statesman,  eldest  son  of  the  fourteenth  earl  of  Derby  (q.v.),  was  bom  at  the 
family -seat.  Enowsley  Park,  Lancashire,  July  91, 1890;  was  educated  at  Rugby,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  concluded  a  distinguished  university  career  I^ 
taking  a  first  class  in  classics  in  1848,  together  with  a  declamation  prize  and  mathemati- 
cal honors.  He  early  adopted  the  profession  of  statesmanship,  and  especially  ^^lied 
himself  to  the  study  of  social  and  economical  questions.  Boring  his  absence  on  a  tour 
in  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  West  Indies,  he  was  elected  (Dec,  1848)  M.r.  fcr 
Kind's  Lynn  on  the  death  of  lord  G.  Benlinck,  He  afterward  visited  the  east,  and  was 
still  in  India  when  his  father  received  the  queen's  commands  to  form  an  administralion 
in  which  Stanley  was  appointed  under-secretsry  for  foreign  affairs.  In  18S5,  on  the 
death  of  sir  W.  Molesworib,  lord  Paimerston  paid  him  the  compliment  of  offering  him 
the  seals  of  the  colonial  office.  The  offer  wae  declined;  J>ut  In  1858  lie  was  appointed  to 
the  secretaryship  of  the  coiooiee  In  lord  Derby's  administration,  and  was  soon  called 
upon  to  succeed  the  earl  of  Ellenborough  (q.v.)as  president  of  the  board  of  control  for 
the  affairs  of  India.  The  great  Indian  mutinv  had  not  yet  been  quelled,  and  it  devolved 
upon  Stanley  to  frame  resolutions  and  brin^  in  a  bill  abolishing  the  East  India  company 
'"  "  ),  and  trausferrlng  their  Indian  possessions  to  the  direct  government  of  the  crown. 
_.  J  duty  he  performed  with  consummate  ability.  The  great  mutiny  was  put  down 
during  his  secretaryBhip,  and  in  Feb.  1859  he  had  to  meet  the  legacy  of  financial  dii- 
organLtatlon  which  it  bequeathed.  The  Derby  government  resignefi  before  Stanley 
could  carry  out  his  plans  for  establishing  the  flnances  of  India  on  a  sounder  ba^;  but 
he  gave  effective  support  to  his  successor  in  office,  in  reducing  the  military  expenditure^ 
and  other  measures  of  adminiatratlvc  improvement.  In  his  father's  third  administration, 
formed  in  July,  1866,  he  was  invested  with  the  office  of  secretary  of  state  for  foreign 
affairs,  and  the  ability  and  tact  he  displayed  in  conducting  the  negotiations  for  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Luxemburg  difficulty  obtained  for  him  a  considerable  amount  of  popu- 
larity. He  continued  in  this  ofSce  till  the  accession  of  the  Qladstone  ministry  to  power 
iu  1668.  In  April,  1869,  he  was  installed  lord-rector  of  the  unlveraity  of  Olasgow,  and 
in  October  of  the  same  year,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  he  took  his  scat  in  thehouse  of 
bids.    He  was  again  made  foreign  secretary  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1874;  but  on  account  of 
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divergence  Iroin  the  viewB  of  the  premier  on  the  e»ateni  qneatlon,  he,  like  his  colletfne, 
the  eu-l  of  Carnarvon,  retired  from  the  ministry  early  in  1878.  He  was  distlaguirtied 
by  his  support  of  worklngmen'a  InBtitutee,  and  of  the  canM  of  popular  edncatlon.  Be 
was  colonfal  secretary  from  1882  to  1886.  He  joined  the  libeikl  noionlsls  in  1886.  He 
died  in  1893. 

STASLST,  Hbnby  Morton,  explorer;  b.  near  Denbigh,  Wales,  1841,  was  brousht 
up  and  educated  In  a.  poorhouse ;  at  toe  age  of  14  shipped  as  a  cabla-boy  on  a  salSng 
vessel  bound  to  New  Orleans,  and  there  was  adopted  bj  a  merchant  nam^  Stanley,  and 
took  his  name,  his  own  being  John  Rowlands.  Ho  served  in  the  confederate  army ; 
was  tflien  prisoner,  and  then  voluoloered  in  the  federal  navy,  becoming  ensign  in  the 
Ironclad  Ticonderoffa.  After  ttie  war  be  became  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  aa 
special  writer  for  tbo  Ifhe  Fork  Heraid  accompanied  Uie  Engliah  expeditions  to  Abys- 
sinia and  Aflhanlee  in  1888.  In  1389  he  was  commissioned  by  theMOpnetor  of  that  paper 
to  visit  the  interior  of  Africa  and  find  the  long-lost  missloQary  ana  explorer  Livingstone, 
and  stsrtmg  from  Zanzibar  In  April,  1871,  he  met  Livingstone  at  UJijl  on  Nov.  10. 

Under  a  Joint  commission  from  the  JV%w  York  SinUd  and  the  London  Daily  TeUgraph 
Stanley  started  from  the  e.  coast  of  Africa  In  1874,  circumnavigated  the  Vieiona  Nyanza, 
marched  across  country  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  and  then  commgs.  again  examined  part 
of  Tanganyika  and  Its  outlet  toward  the  Lualaba.  From  TJnyaoyembe  he  pudied 
onward  along  the  course  of  the  Lualsba,  supported  by  a  large  party  of  followers,  and 
frequently  having  to  repel  vloleace  by  force  of  arms  ;  and  aniving  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Conga  in  Aug..  1877,  he  proved  that  those  surmises  were  correct  which  identifled  the 
QoQgo  with  the  great  and  many-named  river  issuing  from  the  lake  country  s.w.  of  Tan- 
gaoj^ka. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1877,  but  was  soon  placed  In  charge  of  the  African  Inter- 
oational  Association  <q.v.),  and  labored  in  the  Congo  Free  State  tilt  1888.  In  1887  bo 
again  salted  from  England  for  Africa  to  rescue  Emin  Pasha,  gov.  of  the  Province  of 
equatorial  Africa,  who  by  the  revolt  In  the  Soudan  had  been  cut  oft  from  the  rest  of 
Egypt.  Starting  with  a  caravan  from  Hatsdl  on  the  lower  Congo,  Mar,  21,  he  enc- 
rceded  after  great  risk  and  bardBhlp  In  reaching  Bmin  Pssha,  and  when  the  latter  was 
forced  to  retire  from  his  post,  guided  him  and  his  followers  to  the  east  coast,  which  was 
reached  Dec.  8,  1889,  During  this  expedition  Stanley  discovered  that  the  Albert  Edward 
and  Albert  Nyanza  lakes  were  connected  by  the  Bemliki  river,  and  that  an  arm  of  the 
Victoria  Nyanza  extends  to  within  I5S  miles  of  lake  Tauganylka.  Returning  1o  Eng- 
laud.  he  was  given  the  degree  of  d,o,l,  by  Oxford  university,  was  presented  with  the 
freedom  of  several  cities,  and  on  June  18  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Congo  Free 
Stale  by  the  king  of  Belglnm.  On  July  13  he  was  married  in  "Westminster  Abbey  to 
Miss  Dorothy  Tennant,  a  Welsh  lady  and  an  artist  of  note.  Btanler  ttas  pub.  Bow  t 
Found  lAnngOone  (1872) ;  My  Kaltau  (1872) ;  (homattit  and  Maodtda  (1874) ;  Thnmak 
the  Dark  Oontiiteni  (1878);  The  Cong»  (ISSG):  in  Darktsl  Africa  (1890);  Jfj/  Dark  Ompan- 
I(iiu(I898);  Slavery  and  th»  Staot  Trade  in  A/Hea  {ISBS):  My  Early  Travels  and  Adneitlurn 
in  Amtrica  and  Asia  (1896).  Since  1800  he  has  resided  in  England,  and  In  July,  1896, 
was  elected  to  Parliament  from  Lambeth. 

nAXLBT.  Thohab,  182(^-78  ;  b.  England.  He  graduated  from  Cambridge  in  IMl, 
traveled  in  Europe,  and  studied  law.  He  published  Potm*  and  TVanstostiiHU,  and  a 
JlUtvry  tfPhiloti^y.  In  1668  appeared  his  edition  of  The  Tragtdim  of  .Smhtfltu.  with 
Latin  translation  and  a  commeninry.  An  edition  of  his  poems  was  published  in  1814 
with  a  biographical  memoir  by  Sir  Egerlon  Brydges. 

BTABLT,  a  CO.  in  central  North  Carolina,  bounded  on  the  e.  and  n,e.  by  the  Yadkin 
river.     Area,  890  sq.m. ;  pop.  '90, 13,186,    Co,  seat,  Albemarle.  •* 

STAiniABIES  (Lat.  ttannum,  tin),  the  mlnea  from  which  tin  Is  dug.  The  term  is 
most  generally  used  with  reference  to  the  peculiar  laws  and  usages  of  the  tin  mines  la 
Uie  counties  of  Cornwall  and  Devon.  By  an  early  usage  peculiar  to  these  couaUes,  tlio 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  elsewhere  roacning  only  to  gold  and  silver  mines,  u  extended 
to  mines  of  tin.  which  are  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  whoever  be  the  owner  of  the 
soil  AcharlerofKingJohn  to  hia  tinners  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  of  date  ISOI, 
authorized  (hem  to  dig  tin,  and  turf  to  melt  the  tin,  anywhere  in  the  moors,  and  in  the 
fees  of  bishops,  abbots,  and  earls,  as  they  had  been  used  and  accuatomod— a  privily 
afterward  confirmed  by  socceesive  monarchs.  When  Edward  HL  created  hia  son,  the 
Black  iMnce.  duke  of  Cornwall,  he  at  the  same  time  coDfened  on  him  the  stannaries  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  which  were  incorporated  in  perpetuity  with  the  duchy.  Their 
administration  is  committed  lo  an  ofQcer  called  the  lord  warden  of  the  stannMies,  who 
has  two  substitutes  or  vice-wardens,  one  for  Cornwall  and  one  for  Devon.  In  former 
times  representative  assemblies  of  the  tinners  (called  parliaments)  were  summoned  by 
the  wwden  under  a  writ  from  the  duke  of  Cornwall,  for  the  regulation  of  the  stannaries 
and  redress  of  grievances;  the  last  of  them  was  held  In  17S3.  The  stannary  courts  an 
courts  of  record  held  by  the  warden  and  vice-warden,  of  the  same  llnuled  and  exclouvs 
character  as  the  courts-palatine,  in  which  the  tinners  have  the  privilege  of  suing  aad 
being  sued. 

BTAXKIO  AOn>.    Bee  Tm. 
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STAVOTOI',  or  Stuiowoi  Khbebet  (Framework  mouDtaliu),  an  extenatre  nuHmtain 
clu^n  Id  Biberia,  in  the  extreme  n.e.  of  Afiia,  forma  the  watershed  between  the  riven 
which  flow  s.  into  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  thoee  which  are  tribular;  to  the  Amoor.  The 
chain  extends  in  an  e.n.e.  direction  from  the  Tranabaikal  territorf  along  Ute  ebons  of 
the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  separating  into  eeveral  branches,  one  of  which  stretches  e.  to 
Behring's  strait.  Of  this  great  mountain  chain,  the  length  of  wliidi  Is  estlmaied  at 
2700  m.,  little  Is  known  further  than  that  it  is  elevated  and  rugged,  and  Lhai  Its  pnUu 
are  covered  with  perpetual  snow.    The  highest  peak  Is  Mt.  Soluondo,  about  9^50  ^ei. 

■TAMBTUD,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Quebec,  having  lake  Hemphreinagog  for  Its  w.  boundary: 
drained  by  lake  Maasawippi  hi  the  n.;  408  aq.  m.;  pgp.  '91,  i8,0§T.  Jt  it  bounded  on 
tlie  g.  by  the  sUto  Hue  of  Vermont,  and  Is  Interaected  by  the  Central  Vermont,  the 
BuBton  and  Maine,  aud  the  Grand  Trunk  tallwajs.     Co.  seat,  Stanstead. 

BTAnoV,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Kansas,  having  the  8tat«  line  of  Coloiado  for  Its  w.  bonndarv- 
072  S-|.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  1031,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  branches  of  the 
Arkansas  rfver.  The  surface  is  rolling,  and  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing.  Co. 
seat,  Jolinaon. 
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surface  is  undulatiuK.  thinly  timbered,  aud  adapted  to  grain  culture  and  grazing,     ii  u 
iniersected  bf  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  railroad.     Co.  seat,  Btanton. 

8TAVT0V,  Edwdt  HcMabtebb,  1B14-40  ;  b.  Ohio ;  of  Quaker  stock  oririnally  from 
Culpeper  co., Va. ;  graduated  from  Keu^ou  college  in  18SS.  He  entered  a  oook-aeiier's 
store  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  whereheremamedbutabrief  time;  stndiedlBW.and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Columbus  bar  in  1830.  He  first  practiced  lu  Cadiz,  Ohio,  and  became  proeecul' 
log  attorney  of  the  county;  afterward  practiced  in  SteubeaviUe,  Oiilo;  and  in  1839-42, 
reported  llie  dedsione  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state.  In  1848  he  settled  in  Rttstm^. 
Penn.,  where  he  became  tlie  leader  of  tiie  bar,  and  g^ed  a  hi^  reputation  for  his  mss- 
leriy  arguments  in  the  case  of  the  stale  of  Pennsylvania 'ra.  the  WIieelmgBridgefxunpany. 
Inl866horemoTedto  WashingtonandpracliceaeztcnHivelybeforetheL.S.  aupreme court 
In  1868  he  waa  in  California  acting  as  counsel  of  the  United  States  ic  certain  important 
Uad  cases.  After  Hr.  Lincoln's  election  in  1860,  on  the  reeignatiou  of  Hr.  Cass  from  tlw 
cabinet,  and  tbe  appointment  of  Hr.  Black,  then  attorney-general,  to  succeed  him,  Hr. 
Stanton  was  appointed  attomey-^oeral.  At  tbe  close  of  Hr.  Buclianau's  adminiNn- 
tion  in  the  following  March  he  retired  with  the  other  outgoing  members  of  the  calrinet; 
but  in  Jan. ,  1802,  was  recalled  by  Mr.  Lincoln,  and  took  the  portfolio  of  secretary  of 
war,  in  which  office  ho  sustained  the  burden  of  the  vast  war  operations  ot  the  povem- 
nent  to  a  degree  that  was  not  equaled  by  any  other  one  man.  His  administralion  was 
marked  by  a  course  of  integrity,  comprehcneive  Judgment,  determiuaUon.  and  fom 
which  wou  for  him  the  admiration  of  hia  countrymcu.  He  was  in  advance  of  the  pmi- 
dent  in  humanitarian  leanings  with  regard  to  the  negro,  tbe  severity  of  hia  nature  being 
curioualy  softened  in  this  connection.  Hr.  Lincoln  viewed  the  Integrity  of  the  entirepolit- 
ical  system  in  hia  conduct  of  affairs,  rather  than  any  one  element  thereof,  and  it  was  nol 
until  after  long  effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stanton  that  he  was  induced  to  speciallj  enter- 
tfun  the  negro  question  on  its  own  merits,  and  to  take  that  definite  cout^e  which  resulted 
in  the  emancipation  act.  Mr.  Stanton  continued  a  member  of  the  cabinet  under  presi- 
dent Johnson's  administration  until  May  36,  1868.  Hia  resignation  occurred  after  a 
BcrlouB  and  painful  imbroglio,  which  resulted  in  the  impeachment  of  Hr.  JotinKin, 
which  impeacliment  was  not  sustained  on  trial.  Congresa  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Hr.  Stanton  on  his  retirement  He  resumed  the  practice  of  bis  profession,  but  his  health 
was  broken  by  hia  long  and  arduoua  labora,  and  he  was  speedily  forced  to  retire  from 
active  employment.  On  Dec.  80,  1868,  President  Qrant  nominated  him  an  associate  jus- 
tice of  the  supreme  court,  and  he  was  at  once  confirmed  by  tbe  senate.  He  died  four 
days  after  this  appointment. 

8TAHT0H,  Elizabeth  (Caut),  b.  N.  Y.,  1815;  married  Henry  B.  Stanton  in  1940. 
She  attended  the  iTOrld'9  anti-slavery  convention  at  London,  where  ahe  met  Lncrelia 
Hott,  with  whom  she  signed  tlie  call  for  the  first  woman  suffrage  convention  in  l&Ji^. 
This  convention,  which  met  at  her  house  In  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  made  the  first  formal 
demand  for  woman  suffrage.  She  has  addressed  several  constitutional  conventions  and 
congressional  committees  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  United  States,  and  canvassed 
Kansas  in  1807,  and  Michigan  In  1874,  in  behalf  of  her  cause.  She  was  president  of  the 
flrft  International  Council  of  Women,  held  in  Washington,  ISS8. 

BTAITTON,  HBimi  Bkkwbter,  b.  Conn.,  180Q  ;  studied  theologr  at  Lane  semioaiy; 
was  delegate  to  the  world's  anti-slavery  convention,  Loudon,  1840,  and  its  secrelaiy; 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  Boston,  1842:  removed  to  Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y..  1848;  was  state 
senator,  1849  and  18C1.  He  published  Sefmvit  and  Reformen  of  Great  Brilain  and 
Ireland,  and  for  many  years  contributed  lo  the  New  York  Tribune  and  Hew  York  Sun. 
He  was  a  popular  anll-Blaver>'  lecturer.    He  d.  1887. 

BTAHWiX,  John,  1690-1705;  b.  England;  entered  the  army,  1706;  became  capt  of 
grenadiers,  1739;  ma],  of  marines.  1741;  Ueutcol.,  1745;  equerry  to  Frederick,  prince  of 
Wales.  1749:  mside  governor  of  Carlisle,  and  repi«sente>d  it  lu  parliament,  1750;  depu^ 
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quartermaster  gen.  of  the  forcee,  .i754;  sent  to  America  as  commander  of  the  60tTi,  or 

royal  AmericaaB,  and  put  In  charge  of  the  aouthem  district  with  headquarters  at  Carlisle, 
Penn.,  1707;  made  brtg.gen.;  was  sent  lo  Albany,  1758,  and  ordered  to  erect  a  fort  at 
the  Oneida  carryiagplace,  which  in  his  honor  was  called  fort  Stanwiz;  returaedto  Peun- 
8f  Ivanla,  1719;  iKcame  maj.gen. ;  returned  to  En^lanU,  and  became  member  of  prrlia- 

SIAHZA.    See  ItsniE. 

RIAPE'LIA.    See  Carrion  Fix>vekb. 

BTAFETLE'A  akd  STAPH XLEA' C£S .     See  BLADDEB-RtlT. 

BTAFHTLOHA  (from  the  corresponding  Qreek  word,  derived  from  ilaphyli,  a  bnnch 
of  grapes,  or,  in  this  case,  rather  a  grape  at  the  end  of  a  Btallt)  la  a  term  employed  by 
Ibe  oculist  to  signify  any  protmsion  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  eye.  Stapfiylotna 
of  tbe  iris  occurs  when  there  is  a  protrusioD  of  the  iris  through  a  perforation  of  the 
cornea,  consequeat  eitlier  on  ulceration  or  on  a  wound.  Staphyloma  of  the  cornea 
occurs  when  that  coat  of  the  eye  is  more  or  less  completely  destroyed,  and  when  the 
cicatrix  with  which  the  iria  has  become  covered  is  canted  to  protmde,  by  the  pressure  of 
the  Suids  of  the  eye,  in  the  form  of  aa  opaque  white  prominence.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  details  of  the  treatment  of  these  aSections,  which  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
hands  of  the  surgeon. 

BIAPLX  (Ang.-Saz.  ilaptl,  a  prop,  eupporl;  a  hi 

are  stored  up  or  exposed  for  sale),  a  term  applied,  i ..^—. 

lu  the  flrat  instance,  to  the  towns  in  which  uie  chief  products  of  a  country  were  sold,  snd 
iifterward  to  the  merchandise  that  was  sold  at  the  staple  Iowds.  The  staple  towns,  at  flrst 
ciiosen  from  convenience,  came  in  the  course  of  time  to  be  invested  with  important  privi- 
li-gea  The  staple  merchandise  of  England  has  been  enumerated  as  wool,  wool-fells  (i.e., 
slieep-skins),  leather,  lead,  and  tin,  to  which  have  sometimes  been  added  butter,  cheese, 
and  cloth.  Wod  was,  however,  in  point  of  fact,  a  far  more  important  article  of  eiCport 
than  any  of  the  rest,  and  was  really  the  subject  of  those  multitudinous  reguiatiousvliich 
fixed  Ilie  staple  in  particular  towns,  both  of  England  and  of  the  conlineut.  Goods 
Intended  for  exportation  had,  in  the  first  instauce,  to  be  exposed  for  sat3  at  the  staple 
town;  the  principal  purpose  of  this  regulation  bein^,  probably,  to  restrict  commerce  to 
■hose  places  where  the  officers  who  collected  the  kieg's  customs  could  superintend  it. 
Another  object  kept  Id  view  in  the  provisions  made  in  the  ISthand  14tb  centuries  with 
respect  lo  the  staple  was  the  encouragement  of  the  resort  of  foreign  merchants;  indeed, 
f:reaicr  privileges  seem  lo  have  been  accorded  to  the  foreign  than  to  the  Engliah  mer- 
L'bauts  who  attended  the  staple. 

A  tribunal  of  great  antiquity,  called  the  court  of  the  staple,  had  cognizance  of  all 
f,ues1ion8  which  should  arise  between  merchants,  native  or  foreign.  It  was  composed  of 
on  officer,  called  the  mayor  of  the  staple,  re-elected  yearly  by  the  native  and  foreign 
merchants  who  attended  the  staple;  two  constables,  appolntea  for  life,  also  chosen  by 
llie  merchants;  a  German  and  an  Italian  merchant;  and  six  mediators  between  buyers 
and  sellers,  of  whom  two  were  English,  two  Germsn,  and  two  Lombard.  The  law 
:idminlslered  wss  the  lez  mercaloria,  and  there  was  a  provision  that  causes  in  which  one 
party  was  a  foreigner  should  be  tried  by  a  jury  one-half  of  whom  were  foreignera.  The 
most  important  legislative  enactments  regarding  the  staple  and  the  court  of  ataple  were 
the  statute  of  action  Bumel  (11  Edward  I.),  by  which  merchants  were  enabled  to  sell 
the  chattels  of  their  debtor,  and  attach  his  person  for  debt;  18  Edw.  I.  c.  8;  and  27 
Ed.  in.  c.  a,  cslled  the  statute  of  staple,  one  object  of  which  was  to  remove  tlie  staple 
formerly  held  at  Calais  to  certain  towns  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland.  With  the 
growth  of  commerce  the  staples  became  more  and  more  neglected,  and  at  last  fell  alto 
gether  into  disuse. 

nAPIXS,  William  Rkad,  1708-1868,  American  historian  and  Jurist,  graduated  at 
Brown  university  in  1817,  became  an  associate  judge  of  the  Rhode  Island  supreme  court 
in  1836,  was  chief  justice  of  that  court  1864-fl,  and  from  the  latteryear  to  the  time  of  his 
death  held  the  ofBcea  of  secretary  and  treasurer  in  the  Rhode  Island  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  domestic  industry.  He  published  the  AnvaU  of  Providmet  to  ISSf  (1843) 
and  a  DoettmcrUary  HiiMy  of  Uu  Datrw^im  of  tbx  Qaspt  (1845),  besides  editing  sevenJ 
historical  works. 

STAFIiBIOK.  See  Statek  Island. 
-  BTAPLBTOB,  SiB  Bobert,  d.  IWH,  English  author.  He  was  broualit  up  as  a  Soman 
Cathqlic  and  stniiled  at  Douai,  but  became  a  Protestant  convert  and  centleman  usher 
to  Charles  II.  He  wrote  translations  of  Juvenal  and  Musaeus  and  of  French  and 
Italian  works.  He  was  alao  the  author  of  two  plays,  Tin  SiigkUd  Maid  and  Hero-md 
Lmmdtr, 

STAB,  in  heraldry.  The  star  is  of  frequent  occurrence  sa  a  heraldric  bearing;  it 
sometimes  represents  the  heavenly  body  so  called,  and  sometimes  ihe  rowel  of  a  spur. 
In  the  latter  case,  it  is  blazoned  a  mum  (q.v.).  Stars  of  more  than  five  pomis  should 
have  the  number  of  points  designated,  and  the  points  may  be  wavy.  A  star,  or  utoiU, 
with  wavy  points,  is  often  designated  a  hlasiing  star;  and  when  the  points  are  more  than 
six  in  number,  it  is  osunl  to  represent  only  every  second  point  as  waved. 

The  star  is  a  well-known  ensign  of  knightly  rank.  A  star  of  some  specified  form 
constitutes  part  of  the  insignia  of  evi'ry  onler  of  kniglithood.  ■ 


aTAB^RDBB  or  THE,  f. .^ , 

by  JohD  n.  in  13S0.  in  itDltation  of  the  Ihen  recentW  InsUtuCed^nler  of  the  Oarter  ii 
EDKland  Tlie  ceremonj  of  Iiiatallation  ww  originallr  performed  on  the  featinl  of  Om 
Bt>4>lkany,  tuid  the  name  of  the  order  U  Buppoaed  to  tiave  been  allusive  to  the  star  of  Um 

■TAKAI'A-KirBU,  a  t.  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Noveorod,  184  m.  s.f.e.  of 
St.  Petersburg.  The  town  is  Temsrkable  for  its  salt  springs,  which  attract  many  vivtore 
in  summer.  The  means  of  commuuicalion  between  St  Petereburg  and  Stanua-Ifaissa, 
bv  the  Moscow  railway  and  the  river  Volkhor,  are  easy  and  rapid.    Reddent  pop.  ■93, 

16,873. 

■TAB  UnSE.    Bee  Axibbl 

■TAB  APPIZ.  CAtTftophjfUam,  a  genus  of  trees  and  ihnibs  of  the  natural  order 
tapotaeem.  The  species  are  natives  of  tropical  and  subtropical  countries.  The  star  apple 
of  the  West  Indies  (0.  tainito)  is  a  ahnib  of  about  8  or  10  ft.  hl^  The  fmlt  is  luve, 
rose-colored,  miied  with  ereen  and  yellow;  and  has  a  soft  sweet  pulp  of  an  agreeable 
flavor.     Other  species  produce  edible  fmlt. 

■TARBOAXD.     See  Labboaiid. 

ITABCn,  or  Amtlaceous  Maitxr,  C«Hi,0„  (b  an  organized  substance  of  the  clas<: 
known  SB  carbo-liydratos.  which  occurs  in  roundish  or  oval  grains  In  the  cellular  tissue 
of  certain  parts  of  plants.  It  is  very  widely  diffused  througb  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
and  is  especially  abundant  In  the  seeils  of  the  cereals,  in  the  seeds  of  legumiooua  pisats 
such  as  peas  and  beans,  In  the  tuber  uf  the  potato,  la  the  roots  of  arrowroot  and  tapioca, 
in  the  nith  of  the  sago  palm,  etc.  The  grains  of  starch  from  the  same  kind  of  plant  are 
tolerably  uniform  in  siie  and  shape,  but  vary  in  different  species  of  plants  from  ^  lo 
less  than  1^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter^  and  while  some  are  circular  or  oval,  others  are 
angular;  moreover,  amongst  other  differences,  some  (chieflj  tbe  larger  graina)  exhibit  a 
series  of  concentric  rings,  while  in  others  no  rings  are  apparent;  ana  wtule  tlie  grains  of 
potato  starch,  if  illuminated  by  polarized  light,  with  a  mcol's  prism  placed  between  the 


precoptible. 

Onlinary  commercial  starch  occurs  either  as  a  white  glistening  powder,  or  in  massR 
which  are  readily  pulverized;  and  when  pressed  between  the  fingers  it  evolves  a  ali^t 
but  peculiar  sound.  It  Is  heavier  than  water,  anil  Is  Insoluble  in  cold  water,  alcohol,  and 
rther.  If,  however,  It  be  placed  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  150°  F.  (65°  C),  its  granules 
swell  from  tbe  absorption  of  fluid,  and  the  roizture  assumes  a  viscid,  pasty  consistence. 
Dilute  Bcids  rapidly  induce  a  similar  change,  even  without  the  agency  of  Iteat:  and  i( 
healed  with  dilate  sulphnrlc  add,  the  starcti  is  flrat  converted  Into  dextrine,  and  finally 
into  glucose  or  grape-sugar  :  and  manufacttuing  chemists  av^  themselves  of  this  prop- 
erty to  obtain  glucose  on  a  large  scale  from  starch.  Starch  dissolves  in  cold  nitric  add, 
ana  on  the  addition  of  water  to  this  solution,  a  white,  tasteless,  insoluble  precipitate  falls, 
which  is  known  as  xyUiidiiit,  and  explodes  violently  when  struck  by  a  hammer,  or  when 
heated  up  to  about  860°  F.  (176°  C).  Thecompositlonof  this  substance  is  not  po^ivriy 
known,  but  in  all  probability  one  or  two  equivalents  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  starch  (meet 
probably  two)  are  replaced  by  a  corresponding  number  of  equivalents  of  peroxide  of 
nitrogen,  NOi. 

Tae  reactions  of  stsrch  with  lodhie  and  bromine  are  very  remarkable.  Iodine  com- 
municates to  it  a  very  beautiful  purple  color.'and  hence  starch-paste  eervee  as  a  delicste 
test  for  free  iodine.  The  purple  color  which  the  Iodine  gives  to  the  Starch  gTaniilee  ap- 
pears not  to  depend  on  a  chemical  combination,  because  on  the  application  of  heat  the 
color  disappears,  and  reappears  on  cooling.  Bromine  communicates  s  brUliant  orann 
tint  to  starch — a  reaction  by  which  the  presence  of  free  bromine  may  be  readily  detectM. 
When  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  340°  to  400°  F.  (171°  loM>4°  C),  diy  etarchis 
converted  into  dextrine  (q.v.),  or  British  gum.  At  a  higher  temperature.  It  unde^oes 
decomposition,  and  yields  on  dry  distillation  the  same  products  as  sugar.  When  hnted 
in  steam  under  pressure.  It  also  passes  into  dextrine,  and  finally  mto  ghicose.  Tbe 
addition  of  a  little  sulphuric  acid  hastens  these  changes. 

During  the  germination  of  seed,  the  starch  undergoes  a  kind  of  fermentation,  and  is 
converted  into  a  mixture  of  dej;trine  and  glucose.  This  change  is  due  to  the  action  of  s 
peculiar  ferment  termed  diastase  <q,v.),  which  exists  in  all  germinating  seeds  during  ths 
process  of  growth,  and  Is  probably  a  mixture  of  albumen  and  gluten  in  a  special  stage 
of  decomposition.  Various  animal  matters,  as,  for  example,  saliva,  pancreatic  Join, 
the  serum  of  the  blood,  hlle,  etc,  exert  the  same  action  on  starch  as  diastase.  On 
prolonged  exposure  to  the  air,  starch  paste  becomes  add.  In  conseqnencs  of  the  fcoms- 
Hon  of  lactic  acid. 

Starch  is  usually  obtained  by  a  simple  mechanical  separation  of  it  from  tbe  other 
ingredients  with  which  it  is  associated  ;  advantage  being  taken  of  its  insolnbility  In  cold 
water.  The  details  of  tbe  mode  of  separation  vary  according  to  the  source  from  whldi 
it  is  procured.  We  extract  from  Miller's  Orgcaiie  Chamittry  the  method  of  nracurins 
potato-ilartA :  "  This  variety  is  prepared  on  a  large  scale  from  potatoes,  which  contain 
about  20  per  cent,  of  amylaceous  matter.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  tuber  does  not 
exceed  3  per  cent,  of  the  mass  ;  whilst  of  the  remainder  about  76  per  cent  constats  of 


water,  and  the  rest  of  small  quantitiea  of  sugar,  salts,  aad  azotised  nutters.  In  oidet  to 
extract  the  starch,  the  tubers  are  flrat  freed  from  adhering  earth  by  a  Uiorough  washing, 
and  are  then  rasped  bj  machinery.  The  pulp  thus  obtained  is  received  upon  a  sieve, 
and  is  washed  continuously  by  a  gentle  Btream  of  water  so  long  as  the  waahinxs  run 
through  mllkf ,  This  milkineas  is  due  to  the  granules  of  atarch  which  are  held  in  sus- 
peneion.  This  milky  liquid  is  received  into  vats,  io  which  tbe  amylaceous  matter  is 
allowed  to  subside;  the  supernatant  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  deposit  is  repeatedly 
washed  with  fresh  water  until  the  washings  are  no  longer  colored.  The  starch  is  tlieu 
suspended  in  a  small  portion  of  water,  run  through  a  fine  sieve  to  keep  back  any  por 
'.ions  of  sand,  and,  after  having  been  again  allowed  to  settle,  is  drained  in  iMskets  liued 
with  ticking.  The  mass  Is  then  placed  upon  a  porous  floor  of  half-baked  tiles,  and 
dried  in  a  current  of  air,  which  is  at  first  of  the  natural  temperature;  thedrying  Ls  com- 

Sleled  by  the  application  of  a  moderate  artificial  heat"  (pp.lOO,101j.  To  obtain  atarch 
rom  wheat  or  rice,  a  more  complicated  process  is  required,  as  the  large  quantity  of 
«lul«n  which  is  associated  with  the  starch  in  these  srains  requires  to  be  removed  either 
y  fennentatioB,  or,  according  to  Jones's  patent,  by  a  weaV  alkaline  solution,  which 
dissolves  the  gluten,  but  does  not  effect  the  starch  granules. 

Commercially,  there  are  two  classes  of  starch — those  used  for  food,  and  those  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  former  are  treated  under  arrowroot  (q.v,);  the  latter 
are  cliieHy  made  from  wheat,  rice,  and  potatoes;  but  in  addition,  large  quantities  of  sago- 
starcli  are  prepared  in  India,  and  sent  to  Europe,  and  small  quantities  are  from  time  to 
tuneprepared  from  other  aources,  auch  as  the  fruit  of  the  horse-chestnut,  etc 

The  importance  of  starch  becomes  at  once  ohvioua  when  we  consider  that  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  slartinK-poInt  in  the  preparation  of  brandy  and  other  forms  of  apirit,  and 
of  beer  and  porter,  and  tliat  It  enters  iar;gely  into  the  great  taaJtanTie  group,  constlluting 
one  of  the  leading  subdivisions  of  food.  See  Dioranoir.  It  is,  moreover,  largely 
employed  as  an  article  of  domestic  use  for  laundry  purposes,  and  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  dextrine  and  grape-sugar. 

We  shall  conclude  with  a  few  words  on  starch  in  its  physlolo^cal  and  medical  rela- 
tions. It  might  have  been  Inferred  a  priori  that  starch  was  an  essential  article  of  diet, 
from  the  fact  of  its  abundant  occurrence  in  edible  vegetables,  even  if  the  fact  had  not 
been  established  by  numerous  .physiological  experiments.  Thus  various  kinds  of  pota- 
toes yield  from  13  to  27  percent,  of  starch  ;  peas,  82^  per  cent.;  beans,  84  to  86  per  cent.; 
Wheaten  bread,  83^  per  cent. ;  wheaten  flour.  661  to  72  per  cent ;  oatmeal,  58  per  cent. ; 
rye-meal,  61  per  cent. ;  barley-meal,  67  per  cent. ;  maize,  81  per  cent. ;  rice,  88  to  85  per 
cent;  and  it  occurs  in  even  larger  proportions  In  arrowroot,  sago,  and  tapioca.  In  a 
state  of  health,  the  proper  diet  consists  in  the  due  admixture  of  the  albuminous,  saccha- 
rine (or  starchy),  oleaginous,  and  saline  groups;  but  in  certain  forms  of  disease,  an 
excess  or  a  diminution  of  the  starchy  element  Is  expedient  Thus,  in  cases  of  weak 
gastric  digestion,  it  is  not  advisable  to  mix  starchy  food  with  the  albuminous,  as  it  soaks 
up  the  too  scanty  gastric  juice  without  making  any  use  of  it.  In  such  cases,  moreover, 
articles  of  food  like  potatoes,  new  bread,  pastry,  etc,  are  apt  to  turn  acid  in  the  stomach, 
and  check  digestion.  There  are,  again,  some  cases  of  gastric  disorder  in  which  a  purely 
Starchy  diet  is  expedient  Thus,  according  to  Dr.  Chambers,  it  is  the  best  form  of  food 
"during  acute  catarrhal  bilious  attacks  at  the  commencement  of  treatment.  In  even 
chronic  gastric  cases,  and  wlienever  a  dudcy  complexion,  hypochondriasis,  or  general 
distress  show  that  arrested  molting  has  caused  a  collection  in  tie  body  of  effete  tissues" 
{Dietetic»  in  ChnieeA  LecCurei,  4tli  ed.,  p.  589).  In  the  early  Btagea  of  rheumatic  fever  and 
other  acute  diseases,  It  is  usually  expedient  to  limit  the  diet  of  the  patient  for  a  d^  or 
two  to  a  purely  starchy  diet,  such  as  arrowroot,  tapioca,  panado,  etc.  In  returning  from 
a  purely  starchy  to  a  mixed  diet.  Dr.  Chambers  suggests  that  such  an  arrangement  shall 
be  adopted  as  to  prevent  starchy  and  albuminous  foods  from  being  together  In  the 
stomach.  For  example,  let  the  morning  and  evening  diet  be  vegetable,  with  a  mid-day 
meal  of  purely  animal  food.  It  should  be  recollectad  that  although  starch  ia  converted 
Into  sugar  by  the  saliva,  pancreatic  fluid,  and  intestinal  juice  (see  Digbstios),  the 
change  principally  takes  place  from  the  action  of  the  two  last-named  fluids  in  the  small 
intestine.  Hence,  when  the  duodenum,  lejunura,  or  ileum  are  morbidly  affected,  as  in 
typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  in  enteritis,  in  diarrhea,  etc.,  little  or  no  starch  should  be  given 
in  Uie  food. 

WfuiU-^areh  is  the  only  variety  of  starch  admitted  into  the  pharmacopceia.  It  is 
onployed  in  medicine  chiefly  in  the  form  of  mucilage  (prepared  by  triturating  180  grains 
of  Btareh  with  10  fluid  ounces  of  distilled  water  ™dua!l^  added,  and  boiling  for  a  few 
iniDUtea,  constantly  stirring).  This  preparation  is  used  either  alone  or  as  a  vehicle  for 
more  active  ageuts,  as  an  enema,  in  dysentery,  diarrhea,  flatulent  distention  of  the 
bowels,  etc. ;  externally,  it  is  used  as  an  application  to  excoriations,  to  prevent  bed-sores, 
etc.,  and  as  a  basis  for  dusting-powders  in  various  forma  of  diecharging  skin-diseasea. 
Its  use  in  surgery  for  the  construction  of  immovable  bandages  has  b«en  noticed  in  the 
arlkile  BpiJHTa. 

BTAB-CHAKBEB,  a  tribunal  of  ooDsiderable  note  in  English  history,  which  met  In 
the  old  council  chamber  of  the  palace  of  Westminster,  and  is  said  to  have  its  name  ftom 
tbe  circumstance  that  the  roof  of  that  apartment  was  decorated  with  gill  stars.    It  Is 
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fienllj  Buppoaed  to  h&Te  origiDSted  in  early  timeB  out  of  the  exercise  of  juiiBdiciiun 
the  luDg's  couQCil.  acting  as  the  eone^um  irdinarium  and  not  pritatum.  The  poi>er$ 
the  council,  however,  bad  been  abridged  by  several  acts  of  Edward  III.,  and  had 
altogether  greatly  declined  when  act  3  Heary  VII.  c.  1,  either  revived  and  remodeled 
them,  or  inatituted,  according  to  the  view  taken  by  Mr.  Hallam,  an  entirely  new  tribu 
nal.    This  statute  conferred  on  the  chancellor,  the  treasurer,  and  the  keeper  of  the 

Sirivy  seal,  with  Ibe  assistance  of  a  blehop  and  a  temporal  lord  of  the  council,  aad  chief- 
ustfcea,  or  two  other  lusticea  in  Uieir  ateence,  a  junsdictioa  to  punish  without  a  jurr, 
the  misdemeanors  of  sneriffs  and  Juries,  as  well  aa  riots  and  unlawful  assemblies.^  Jul 
21  Henry  VIII.  c.  20.  added  to  the  other  members  of  the  court  the  president  of  rhe  coud 
cil.  Whether  or  not  the  aboTe-ciled  act  of  Henry  VII.  meant  lo  constitute  a  court  dis 
liact  from  the  council,  it  is  certain  that,  by  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  the  two  juriadiction^ 
were  merged  in  one:  and  the  resulting  tribunal  was,  during  the  Tudor  age.  of  uadoubted 
Utility  as  a  means  of  bringing  to  justice  great  and  powerful  offenders  i^o  would  other- 
wise have  had  it  in  their  power  to  set  the  law  at  defiance.  The  civil  jurisdiction  of  Ibe 
star-chamber,  at  that  penod,  comprised  controveiBiea  between  English  and  foreign  mer- 
cliaiits,  testamentary  causes,  disputes  between  the  beads  and  commonalty  of  corpora- 
tions, lay  and  ecclesiastical,  and  claims  to  deodands.  Aa  a  criminal  court,  it  could  inflict 
«ny  punishment  short  of  death,  and  had  cognizance  of  forgerr,  perjury,  riols,  mainte- 
nsDce,  fraud,  libels,  conspiracy,  misconduct  of  Judges  and  others  connected  with  the 
ftd ministration  of  the  law,  and  all  oSensea  against  the  slate,  in  so  far  aft  they  could  he 
brouKht  under  the  deDomiuation  of  contempts  of  the  king's  authority.     Even  treason, 

y. J  1,1 ij  I.  L 1..  — j__  -•^e  juriadictioa  of  the  star-chamber,  "' 

The  form  of  proceeding  wan  by  « 
information  and  in terro eateries,  except  when  the  accused  person  confessed,  in  which 
cue  the  information  and  proceedings  were  oral ;  and  out  of  this  exception  grew  one  of 
Ibe  most  flagrant  abuses  of  this  tribunal  in  the  later  period  of  its  history.  RegardlesB  ol 
the  existing  rule,  that  the  confession  must  be  free  and  unconstrained,  pressure  of  ev^ry 
Usd,  including  torture,  was  used  to  procure  acknowledgments  of  guilt;  admissions  6t 
tjw  most  immaterial  facts  were  construed  into  confessions;  and  fine,  imprisonment  and 
mutilation  inflicted  on  a  mere  oitd  proceeding,  without  hearing  the  accused,  by  a  court 
consisting  of  the  immediate  representatives  of  prerogaUve.  The  proceedings  of  the  slar- 
chamber  had  always  been  viewed  with  distrust  by  the  commons;  but  dunne  the  rdgn 
of  Charles  I.,  its  excesses  reached  a  height  that  made  it  absolutely  odious  to  Uie  countiy 
«t  targe;  and  in  the  last  parliament  of  Uiat  sovereign,  a  bill  was  carried  in  both  houses 
(le  Car.  I.  c.  10),  which  decreed  ita  abolition. 

BTAK-USH,  AileHada,  a  family  of  echinodermala  (q.v.)  having  in  the  center  of  the 
tiody  a  stomach  with  only  one  aperture,  but  extending,  hy  two  mUch-branched  cnca. 
into  each  of  the  rays  into  which  the  body  is  divided.  In  some  the  central  disk  extends 
■0  as  to  include  the  rays,  so  that  the  general  form  Is  angular  or  lobed;  in  others  the 
disk  is  very  small  in  comparison  with  tbe  length  of  the  rays.  Locomotion  is  effected  by 
very  numerous  ambulacra  (q.v.)  placed  in  rows  on  the  underside  of  the  rays.  A  bony 
framework,  of  a  vast  number  of  pieces,  eitends  lo  the  eitremity  of  each  ray.  The  ner 
vous  system  has  its  center  around  the  mouth,  and  sends  a  filament  to  each  ray.  Star 
fishes  are  hermaphrodite,  and  produce  vast  numbers  of  eggs,  which  are  retained  for  a 
time  under  the  body  of  the  parent,  resting  on  the  points  oiits  rays  at  the  bottom  of  tbe 
sea,  and  rtUsing  up  the  center  of  the  body,  in  order  as  it  were  to  hatch  them.  Tbe 
joung  are  destitute  of  rays,  and  very  unlike  the  mature  form,  so  that  their  real 
nature  was  long  mistaken.  The  mouth  of  slar-flshes  being  on  the  under  side,  they 
seek  their  food— aa  indeed  they  perform  all  their  motions — by  crawling  at  tbe  bot- 
tom of  the  sea,  or  on  rocks,  etc.  They  are  very  voracious,  and  are  troublesome  to 
fishermen  hy  devouring  their  bait,  Tbey  possess,  in  a  verj^  high  degree,  the  power  of 
reproducing  loet  memlKrs;  a  disk  with  a  single  ray  left  will  reproouce  the  other  rays 
and  become  a  perfect  star  flsh.  More  extraorainnry  U  the  readiness  which  many  of 
them  diHplsy,  pHrticulariy  those  with  long  and  slender  'ays,  in  breaking  off  these  mem- 
bers. Some  species — Brittle  Stars— can  scarcely  be  procured  tor  a  museum  in  a  to)- 
eralily  perfect  State,  because  tbey  throw  off  ray  after  ray,  and,  in  fact,  break  (bemselves 
to  pieces  upon  any  alarm.  Slar-flshes  abound  in  the  seas  of  all  parts  of  Ibe  world. 
Almost  no  object  is  more  familiar  on  the  sea-coast  of  America  than  the  Commok  Staa- 
FiSH,  CROSS.FI8II,  or  Fm:  Fikoers  {Atteriat  or  UrasUr  rubejii).  thrown  upon  thebeaclj 
by  the  tide,  or  llirown  out  of  fiebing-lmats  in  iiarbors.  Some  of  the  species  are  much 
larger;  and  some  exbiliit  very  beautiful  colore;  wliiisl  othere  are  interesting  from  their 
structure — the  long  serpent-hke  form  of  their  rays,  or  the  division  of  the  rays  by  succes- 
sive forkings,  so  that  the  whole  creature  is  a  globular  mass,  the  surface  of  which  u  formed 
of  a  GOtmtieBB  mnltitads  of  living  tendrils.  See  lllus. ,  Invxbtkbsatkb,  vol.  VUL,  fl^ 
18,81. 

STAK-FOST,  in  field  fortification,  is  a  strong  work  consisting  of  alternate  sslhnt 
■Dd  re-entering  angles,  arranged  on  a  regular  or  irregular  polygon.  It  Is  a  common 
work  for  defending  an  eminence  on  a  battle  field,  or  at  the  wing  of  a  line,  or  as  prelec- 
tion for  thB  reserve -stores  of  an  army. 
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which,  08  with  Po8«D  uid  the  whole  east  of  Prussia,  it  la  connected  b;  rallro&d.  Star- 
gard  was  formert;  the  capita]  of  Lower  I'omerania.  Its  manufactures  Inclade  machinery, 
shoes,  felt,  soap,  bmahea,  Bpirits  and  cigars.     Pop.  '90,  23,792. 

8TAX-SAZEE,  certain  species  of  acanthopterous  fishes  of  the  genus  vranoicopui. 
The  eves  are  near  together  on  the  top  of  the  bead,  and  therefore  always  looking 
npward,  a  circumstance  to  which  they  owe  their  name.  They  are  spiny  and  ugly 
in  appearance.  In  front  of  the  tongne  there  la  a  long  filament  which  can  be  pro~ 
traded  at  will.  The  best  known  species  are  u.  tcaber  of  the  Hediteiranean,  and  ». 
unof^ia  of  onr  Sooth  Atlantic  coast,  bat  most  of  the  species  arc  found  in  East  Indian  seas. 

STAXnr,  John  Hekbt,  b.  SammonsvUle,  N.  Y.,  1827;  was  a  druggist  in  Fultonville. 
N.  Y.,  1845-48;  became  interested  in  Hhipbullding  and  the  transportation  basiness,  as 
well  as  in  bankine  and  stock-raising,  ana  has  greatly  prospered.  Ha  was  elected,  as  a 
repub.,  to  the  XLVth  and  XLVIth  congresses. 

BTABJSU.T.    SeeNosTOC. 

BTAXS,  a  CO.  in  n.w.  Illinois,  intersected  by  the  Rock  Island  and  Peoria  railroad  and 
a  branch  of  the  Chicago,  Burlington  and  Quincy  railroad;  290  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,9962, 
chieBy  of  American  birth.  It  is  drained  by  Spoon  river,  raising  in  its  o,  portion.  The 
surface  Is  hilly,  containing  beds  of  bituminous  coal  which  Is  mined,     Co.  seat,  Tonlon. 

BTAXS,  a  CO.  in  s.w.  N.  Dakota,  formed  1879;  pop.  'SO,  2304.  Area,  ISIO  sq.  m. 
Co.  seat,  Dickinson. 

BTAKS,  a  CO.  In  n.e.  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Nimishillen,  the  Sandy,  and  Sugar  creeks; 
Sm  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90, 84  170,  cnlefly  of  American  birth.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Cleveland 
terminal  and  valley,  the  Clevelaitd,  Canton,  and  Southern,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s 
railroads.     Co,  seat,  Canton. 

STAKT,  John,  172S-1B22,  b.  N.  H.,  a  captain  In  the  French  and  Indian  war.  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  expedition  to  Tlconden^  In  1758.  He  was  commissioned 
col.  in  177&,  and  raised  a  regiment  which  was  at  Bunker  Hilt  on  the  left  of  the  American 
line.  He  joined  the  expedition  against  Canada,  was  at  the  b'ont  at  Trenton  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Princeton.  In. 1777  he  raised  a  new  regiment  Id  New  Hamp- 
shire, but  soon  left  it,  thinking  himself  neglected  by  congress.  At  the  head  of  New 
Hampshire  troops  he  fought  the  battle  of  Bennington,  Aug.  16.  1777,  and  was  soon  made 
hrlg.'gen.,  and  thanked  by  congress,  which  had  previonsly  censured  him  for  disobey- 
ing Gen.  Lincoln's  orders  to  march  to  the  west.  With  a  new  force  of  New  Hampshire 
recruits,  he  prevented  Burgoyne's  retreat  from  Saratt^a.  He  commanded  the  northern 
department  [n  1778,  and  again  in  1760,  and  was  on  the  court-martial  which  condemned 
Andr^. 

■TASSB,  a  CO.  In  n.w.  Indlatu;  drained  by  the  Yellow  and  Kankakee  rivers,  the 
latter  its  n.w.  boundary;  traversed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s  railroad;  300  sq.  m.;pop. 
'00,  7339,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  partly  prairie  and  partly  woodland, 
and  diversified  by  small  lakes;  hay,  corn,   wheat,   and  cattle  are  staples.     Co.  seat, 

BTABZET,  Thomah  Alfbed,  B.T.n.,  b.  1824,  in  Philadelphia:  was  educated  for  a  civil 
engineeri  but,  having  studied  theology,  was  ordained  priest  In  the  Prot.  £pls.  church, 
He  held  pastorates  at  Troy,  Albany,  Cleveland,  Wtuhington,  and  Pateraon,  N.  J.; 
ras  consecrated  bp.  of  Northern  N.  J.,  1880. 


STAKLniQ,  StwnMt.  a  Llnnsan  genus  of  birds  of  the  order  irixtttfre*  ;  now  the  fam- 
ii.f  tturnida ;  nearly  allied  to  eorvida,  but  in  general  of  smaller  size  ;  the  bill  more  slen- 
der and  compressed,  its  point  nail-like  ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed.  They  are  natives 
of  almost  all  parts  of  the  world,  very  generally  gregarious,  and  some  of  them  migratory. 
They  feed  oa  worms,  insects,  larvw,  and  fruits.  Some  of  them  follow  herds  of  quadru- 
peds, on  account  of  the  insects  which  attend  them.  The  Common  Btablino  {Stur- 
MM  vulgaru)  Is  a  beaudful  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  song-thrush  or  mavis,  brown, 
finely  glossed  with  black,  with  a  pale  tip  to  each  feather,  givine  the  bird  a  Sne 
specklm  appearance,  particularly  on  the  breast  and  shoulders  ;  in  advanced  age  It  Is 
more  uniform  in  color.  The  plumage  of  the  female  is  less  beautiful  than  that  of  tiie 
male.  Both  sexes  are  more  speckled  in  winter  tiian  in  summer.  The  slarling  is  abun- 
daut  in  most  parts  of  Britain,  and  nowhere  more  so  than  in  the  Hebrides  and  Oikneys. 
It  is  very  abundant  In  the  fenny  districts  of  England.  It  is  found  in  all  pMts  of  Europe 
and  throughout  great  part  of  Africa ;  and  is  aiao  common  in  the  n.  of  Asia.  Starlings 
make  artless  nests  of  slender  twigs,  roots,  and  dry  grass,  in  hollow  trees.  In  holes  of 
cliffs,  imder  eaves  of  houses,  or,  readily  enough,  in  boxes,  which  are  often  placed 
for  them  in  trees  or  elsewhere  near  houses.  ThEy  frequently  breed  twice  In  a  sea- 
son, and  In  autumn  they  unit*  in  large  flocks.  The  starling  becomes  very  pert  and 
familiar  in  confinement,  displays  great  imitative  powers,  and  learns  to  whbtlo  tunes,  and 
even  to  articulate  words  with  great  distinctness.  Its  natural  song  Is  soft  and  sweet. — 
The  American  STAnnNO  or  Mbadow  Lark  {E  Ludovimniu*),  is  larger  than  the  com- 
mon starling.  It  is  common  in  the  United  States,  migrating  northward  In  spring,  and 
southward  in  autumn,  and  congregating  in  great  flocks  in  autumn  and  winter.  Sea 
fllUS.,  LUEB,  XTO„  ToL  TIIL,  fig.  11,  ' 
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STAB'ItOSE,  Condylvra  or  Attromyeta,  a  genua  of  the  mole  (q.v.>  family,  ta}pida 
having  much  general  resembtaocc  to  moles,  but  nith  a  longer  tall  ana  an  elongated  len- 
der muzzle,  wLlcb  bears  at  its  extremity  a  remarkable  structure  of  fleshy  and  somewhat 
cartilaginous  rays  disposed  in  a  alar-like  form.  The  habita  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
moles.  All  the  species  of  this  ^nua  are  natives  of  North  Aitierica.  Ttie  best  known  is 
eondyliira  crUtata,  which  inhabits  Canada  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States. 

STABODOUB',  a  t.  of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tcherni^T,  and  100  m. 
n,e.  uf  the  town  of  tliatnanic.  It  stauda  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  diatnct,  but  at  a  dis- 
tance from  any  commercial  liighway.     Pop.  '94,  26,204 

BIAS  OF  BSTHLEHEH.  OmWutgalum,  a  genus  of  bulbous-rooted  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral onler  lUiaeem,  nearly  allied  to  squills  sudhyacinthH.  The  species  are  pretty  ntimer- 
ous,  natives  almost  exclusively  of  the  eastern  hemisphere,  manv  of  them  of  Ihe  cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  some  of  the  s.  of  Europe.  The  common  si^r  of  Bethlehem  (O.  utniaCo- 
lum),  a  native  of  France,  fiwilEcrlaud,  Germany,  the  Levant,  etc.,  is  very  common  in 
flower-gardens,  lis  Uuwers  are  large,  six  to  nine  in  a  corymbose  raceme,  white  and 
GODicwliul  fruKfant. 

STAS  OP  IHDIA,  The  Moot  Exalted,  the  Osdbr  of  the.  an  order  of  knighthood 
iDstiluted  by  queen  Victoria  in  June,  1861,  with  the  view  of  affording  the  princes,  chiefs 
and  people  of  the  Indian  empire  a  testimony  of  her  majefity's  rcgwd,  commemorating 
tier  majesty's  resolution  to  take  on  herself  the  government  of^India,  and  rendering  honor 
Co  merit  and  loyalty.  The  order  consists  of  Che  sovereign,  a  grand-master,  wbols  to  be 
the  governor-general  of  India  for  the  time  being,  and  SG  knights,  together  with  auch 
estra  and  honorary  knights  as  the  crown  may  appoint.  The  members  of  the  order  ate 
to  be  military,  naval,  and  civil  officers  wlio  have  rendered  important  aervice  to  the 
Indian  empire,  and  such  native  chiefs  and  princes  of  India  as  have  entitled  tbemGetve^ 
to  her  majesty's  favor.  The  insignia  consist  of  a  collar,  l>adge,  and  star.  The  eeUar  ol 
the  order  is  composed  of  the  heraldic  rose  of  England,  two  palm  tirancbes  in  saltire  lied 
with  a  ribbon,  and  a  lotus-flower  alternating  with  each  other,  all  of  gold  enameled,  and 
connected  by  a  double  golden  chain.  From  an  imperial  crown,  intervening  between 
two  lotus-leaves,  depends  the  badge,  consisting  of  a  brilliant  Star  of  five  points,  and 
hanging  from  it  an  oval  medallion,  with  an  onyx  cameo  profile  bust  of  queen  Victoria. 
encircled  by  the  motto;  "  Heaven's  light  our  cuide,"  in  eold  letters,  on  an  enriched 
border  of  hght-blue  enamel.  The  inixttmeat  badge  is  similar  to  the  collar-badge,  but 
with  the  star,  the  selling  of  the  cameo,  and  the  motto  all  of  diamonds:  it  is  worn  pen- 
dent from  a  ribbon  of  pale  blue  with  white  borders.  The  ttar  of  the  order  is  a  flve- 
pointcd  star  or  mullet  of  diamonds  on  an  irradiated  field  of  gold.  Around  it,  on  an 
azure  fillet  bordered  with  gold,  is  the  same  motto  in  diamonds,  the  whole  encircled  by 
wavy  rays  of  gold. 

BTABB,  a  CO.  in  a.  Texas  adjoining  Mexico,  and  bounded  on  the  a.  by  the  Bi" 
Grande;  about  3570  sq.m.;  pop. *B0,  1053,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored. 
Surface,  prairie  land,  in  which  water  and  timber  are  scarce ;  sheep  and  cMiie  laiung  i^ 
the  matii  occupation.     Co.  seat,  KIo  Grande. 

BTAHE,  Moses  Ai,i,en,  an  American  neurologist,  b.  in  Brooklyn,  N.  T.,  May  16,  l»f; 
educated  at  Princeton,  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  In  N.  T.,  the  universitJM 
of  Berlin,  Heidelbem,  Vienna  and  Paris,  he  became,  in  1986,  professor  of  nervous 
diseases  in  the  New  York  Polyclinic,  and  In  1888  professor  of  diseases  of  the  mind  and 
nervous  system  at  the  collece  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  He  has  published,  FamUiar 
Forms  I'f  Ncrwna  Diaeaaa  (imi);  Lteturet  Bfi  I-ntaidty  {Wil);  Bravn.  Surgery  (\i&:i). 

8TAB28,  WiLUAW,  b.  Ireland,  1807;  stndied  Boman  Catholic  theology  at  Haj- 
nooth;  came  to  America,  t^X&\  entered  the  Sulpician  seminary,  Baltimore;  was  curate 
ot  St.  Patrick's,  New  York,  1834-44;  pastor  of  St.  Marj^'s  church.  1844-58;  rector  of  St, 
Patrick's  and  vicar-general  of  the  diocese  of  New  York ;  had  charge  of  the  diocese  fnan 
the  death  ot  archbishop  Hughes,  1864,  to  the  consecration  of  Dr.  McCloskey.    D,  187S. 

STASA  are  distinguished  from  planets  by  remaining  apparently  immovable  with  re- 
spect to  one  another,  and  hence  they  were  early  called  fixed  stars,  a  name  which  Ihey  still 
retain,  although  their  perfect  fixity  has  been  completely  disproved  in  numerous  cases, 
and  is  no  longer  believed  in  regard  to  any.  Twinkling,  or  scintillation  (qv.},  is  another 
mark,  which  distioguisiies  stars  from  planets. 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  is  the  apparent  daily  motions  of  the  slarF. 
The  greater  part  appear  to  rise  in  the  e.,  describe  smaller  or  greater  arcs  in  the  heavens, 
and  set  in  the  west;  while  others  describe  complete  circles  around  a  point  n.  of  the 
zenith,  that  described  by  the  so-called  polar  star  being  the  smallest  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.  These  apparent  motions  arise  from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis.  Had  the 
eartli  only  this  rotatory  motion,  the  aspect  of  the  stanr  heavens  at  any  spot  on  the 
earth's  surface  would  be  the  same  at  the  same  hour  of  the  night  all  the  year  round; 
which  Is  known  not  to  be  the  case. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  dUtanee  of  the  fixed  stars  is  still  unknown,  and  must  in  all 
be  enormoualy  great.  Since  the  time  of  Bradley,  many  attempts  have  been  made  to 
measure  what  iscalled  theywrfy^roiJitt  of  llie  stars,  and  thus  determine  Qieir  distances. 
When  we  considar  that  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  stm  brings  us  at  one  time  a 
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whole  diameter  of  it8  orbit  (184  millions  of  miles)  nearer  to  aparticalar  region  of  the 
heavens  than  we  were  six  months  before,  we  eliould  expect  a  change  in  the  relative  dis- 
tances of  the  Stan  as  seen  from  the  two  points — that  as  we  approach  tbem  the  j  sliould  seem 
to  separate.  But  no  such  chan^  is  seen  to  take  place;  and  this  was  one  of  the  early 
objections  to  tlie  theory  of  Copernicus.  The  only  answer  tliat  the  Copemicans  could 
give  was,  that  the  distance  of  the  stars  from  us  iq  so  great  lliat  the  diameter  of  the  earth's 
orbit  is  as  a  point  compared  with  it.  The  detection  of  the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stara 
depended  upon  the  perfection  of  inetrumente.  The  parallax  of  a  star  is  the  minute 
angle  contamed  by  two  lines  drawn  from  it,  the  one  to  the  sun,  the  other  to  the  earth. 
If  tliat  angle  amounted  to  a  second,  the  distance  of  the  star  would  be  206,000  limes 
that  of  the  eun;  and  when  the  measurement  of  angles  came  to  be  reliable  to  a 
second,  and  still  no  parallax  was  discernible,  astronomers  could  say  that  the  distance  of 
tbe  nearest  stars  must  be  more  than  206,000  times  that  of  the  bud— i.e.,  206,000  times  93 
millions  of  milee,  or  about  20  billions  of  miles.  It  is  only  since  tiet^een  18S2  and  1838 
that  anything  like  positive  determinations  of  parallax  have  t>een  made,  chiefly  by  Hen- 
derson, Bessel,  and  Peleis,  The  first  published  (Dec,  1888)  was  that  of  the  double  star 
dl  in  the  constellation  of  the  Swan,  by  Bessel,  who  made  the  parallax  ST.O',  giving  a 
distance  over  560,000  times  tiiat  of  tbe  sun,  or  52  billioDS  of  miles,  so  that  the  light  of 
Ibis  star  is  about  Sfyears  in  reaching  the  earth.  Tbe  nearest  of  all  the  stars  yet  measured 
is  a  Ccntauri,  the  finest  double  star  in  the  southern  heavens,  whose  parallax  was  deter 
mined  by  Henderson  and  Maclear  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  0.9138'  ( tlie  observa- 
tions were  made  in  1882-88;  the  reaultread  before  the  Astronomical  society,  Jan,,  1839), 
or  as  subsequently  corrected,  0.S76',  corresponding  to  a  distance  of  about  80  billions  of 
miles,  and  requLrmg  Si  years  for  Its  light  to  reach  us.  To  Sirius,  lie  brightest  of  the 
stars,  a  parallax  of  O.IB',  bos  l)oen  assigned.  Implying  a  distance  six  times  that  of  n  Ccn- 
tauri. "It  has  ijeen  considered  proliable,  from  recondite  invesiicBtionB,  that  the  average 
distance  of  a  star  of  tbe  Jn-gl  maenitude  from  Ihe  earth  ia  988,000  radii  of  our  annual 
orbit,  a  distance  which  light  would  require  ISJ  years  to  traverse;  and  further,  that  the 
average  distance  of  a  star  of  the  iLcih  magnitude  (Ihe  smallest  distinctly  seen  without  a 
telescope)  is  7.600,000  times  the  same  unit— to  traverse  which,  light,  with  its  prodigious 
velocity,  would  occupy  more  than  180  years.  If,  then,  the  distances  of  the  majority  of 
stars  visible  to  the  naked  eye  are  so  enormouslj^  gi'eat,  how  are  we  to  estimate  our  dis- 
tance from  those  minute  poitits  of  light  discernible  only  in  powerful  telescopes?  The 
conclusion  fa  forced  upon  ua  that  we  do  not  see  them  as  they  appeared  within  a  fe,w 
years,  or  even  during  the  lifetime  of  man,  but  with  the  rays  which  proceeded  from  them 
several  thousands  of  years  agol" — Hind's  A»lront?my. 

The  stars  have  been  divided  into  groups  called  constellations  (q-v.)  from  the  earliest 
times.  Tbe  several  stars  belonging  to  the  same  constellation  are  dtstinguiyhed  from  one 
another  by  Greek  letters,  beginning  the  alphabet  with  the  brightest;  and  when  these  are 
not  sufficient,  by  Roman  letters  and  by  numbers.  Many  of  the  most  brilliant  stHTS  liave 
special  names.  They  are  also  divided  according  to  their  brightness  into  stars  of  the  first, 
second,  third,  etc.,  magnitudes — a  division  which  Is  necessarily  somewhat  arbitrary. 
The  smallest  stars  discernible  by  a  naked  eye  of  ordinary  power  are  uuu  ally  called  stars  of 
the  fifth  magnitude;  but  an  unusually  sharp  eye  can  discern  those  of  the  sixth  and  even 
seventh  magnitude.  All  IkIow  are  telegcopie  stare,  which  are  divided  in  a  very  undeter- 
mined way  down  to  the  twentieth  magnitude.  Sir  J.  Herschel  has  determined  that  tho 
light  of  Siriua,  the  btlghtest  of  all  the  stars,  is  8S4  times  that  of  a  mean  star  of  the  sixth 
magnitude.  By  processes  of  photometric  observation  and  reasoning,  it  is  concluded  that 
the  intrinsic  splendor  of  a  Ceutauri  is  more  than  twice  that  of  our  sun,  and  that  of  Sirius 
394  times.  Among  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are  usually 
reckoned  Aldebaran  (in  Taurus),  Arcturua  (in  Bootee),  Atair  (in  Aouila),  Betelgeux  (in 
Orion),  Capella  (in  Auriga),  Procyon  (in  Canis  Minor),  Begulus  (in  Leo),  Vega  (in  Lyra). 
In  the  southern  hemiaphera  are  Acheraes  (in  Eridanus),  Antares  (in  Scorpio),  Canopus 
(In  Argo),  Rigel  (in  Orion),  Sirius  (in  Canis  Major).  Bpica  (In  Virgo),  anu  a  Ccntauri 
and  a  Crucis  that  have  no  special  names. 

No  apparent  magnitude,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  has  yet  been  observed  In 
any  star.  In  the  best  and  most  powerfully  magnifying  telescopes,  even  tbe  brightest 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  appear,  not  with  small  diuts  as  all  the  planets  do,  but  as 
luminouspoints  without  any  visible  diameter,  and  always  the  smaller  the  better  the  tele- 
scope. We  are  therefore  totally  ignorant  of  the  real  size  of  tbe  fixed  stars;  nor  could  it 
be  determined  though  we  were  sure  of  their  distances,  for  the  apparent  diameter  is  an 
essential  element  in  the  calculation.  We  cannot,  then,  say  whether  the  greater  brilliancy 
of  one  star,  when  compared  with  another,  arises  from  its  greater  nearness,  its  greater 
n2e,  or  the  greater  Intensity  of  its  light.  It  ia  certain  that  all  the  fixed  stars  are  self- 
luminous.  By  the  spectroscope  several  facta  regarding  their  physical  constitution  have 
been  made  out;  there  are  great  differences  in  their  spectra;  the  existence  of  several 
known  elements  Is  considered  demonstrated.  Sirius,  e.g.,  contains  hydrogen,  sodium, 
and  magnewum. 

The  number  of  the  stars  is  beyond  determination.  Those  visible  by  the  naked  eye 
amount  only  to  a  few  thousands.  Stars  of  ilie  first  msgnltode  are  usually  reckoned  at 
15  to  SO,  of  the  second  at  00  to  60.  of  the  third  about  300.  of  Ihe  fourth  at  400  to  500.  of 
the  fifth  at  1100  to  1200.    But  in  the  following  classes,  the  numbers  Increase  rapidly,  so 
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that  BtaiB  of  the  sixth  and  seTenth  claaa  amount  lo  above  IS.OOCk  Stan  are  moet  denae 
in  that  region  of  tlie  heavens  called  ihe  Milky  Way,  which  is  moatly  composed  of  stars 
of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  magnitudes.  W.  Herechel  observed  116,000  stars  paas  the 
field  of  his  telescope  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  while  directed  to  the  densest  part  of  the 
Milky  Way,  ,     . 

TTittt  the  fixed  stare  are  not  really  immovable,  as  their  name  would  imply,  is  seen  in 
the  phenomenon  o(  double  or  multiple  ttan  whicli  are  systems  of  two  or  more  stars  thm 
revolve  about  one  another,  or  rather  about  their  common  center  of  gravity.  As  ihey  ran 
be  seen  separate  only  by  means  of  a  telescope,  and  in  most  cases  require  a  very  powerful 
one,  their  discovery  was  possible  only  after  the  telescope  was  invented.  Galileo  himself 
diMOVend  their  exfstence.and  proposed  to  make  use  of  them  Indeterminlng  the  yearly  par- 
allax of  the  fixed  stars.  AJfteralong  lapse  of  time,  Bradley,  Hafikel;^ue,  and  Mayer  agaiD 
Creeled  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  double  stars;  but  nothing  important  was  made 
out  respecting  them  lill  the  elder  Herschel  made  them  the  subject  of  a  protracted  series 
of  observationB.  which  led  lo  the  most  remarkable  conclustona  as  lo  their  nature.  The 
united  observations  of  Struve,  Savary,  Encke,  South,  and  especially  those  of  Herachel 
the  younger,  continued  for  four  veara  in  the  southern  hemisphere  at  the  (ape  of  Good 
Hope,  have  raised  the  number  ot  observed  double,  or  rather  multiple,  stars  to  more  than 
«,000,  of  which  the  greater  part  are  binary,  or  composed  of  two,  but  many  are  triple, 
some  quadruple,  and  a  few  even  quintuple,  or  consisting  of  five  stars.  The  distance 
between  the  stars  composing  these  systems  is  always  apparently  small  (varying  from 
■    —    ■    ■  '        —  -' '--■«  Bdoublesr-'- 


less  than  1'  up  to  33'};  but  apparent  nearness  does  not  always  c 

for  two  really  distant  stars  are  not  unfrequentty  so  nearly  in  the  same  line,  as  se«n  from 
the  earth,  that  they  appear  to  be  close  together.  In  real  multiple  stars,  the  individuals 
are  not  only  comparatively  near  lo  one  another,  but  thej;  revolve  around  one  another. 
Among  stars  of  the  flrel  three  magnitudes,  every  siith  is  a  midtiple  star;  among  llie 
smaller  stare,  the  proportion  is  much  less.  In  some  cases,  one  of  the  stars  is  much  lar- 
ger than  tiie  other,  as  in  the  star  Rigel  in  Orion,  and  in  the  polar  star;  but  oftener  the 
connected  stare  are  nearly  equal  in  luminous  power.  The  two  members  of  double  slars 
are  mostly  of  one  color,  But  a  difference  of  color  is  observed  in  about  one-fifth  ot  the 
whole  number.  In  many  of  these  cases,  the  one  color  is  the  complement  of  the  other, 
anil  it  is  possible  that  the  color  of  the  smaller  star  may  be  subjective,  arising  from  the 
action  of  the  other  upon  the  eye. 

It  was  in  180S,  after  20  yeare'  observation,  that  ^r  W.  Herschel  advanced  the  view. 
which  has  been  more  and  more  confirmed  since,  that  double  stare  are  connected  systems 
of  two  or  more  stellar  bodies,  revolving  in  regular  orbits  around  one  another,  or  rather 
round  their  common  center  of  gravity.  Tbcir  molioiisare  found  to  follow  the  same  laws 
as  prevail  In  the  solar  system,  and  the  orbits  are  elhptical.  These  distant  bodies  are 
therefore  subject  to  the  Newtonian  law  of  gravitation.  The  period  of  revolution  has, 
in  several  cases,  lieen  roughly  approximated;  among  the  shortest  is  that  of  C  Uerculis, 
estimated  at  80  yeare;  othere  are  set  down  at  hundreds.  In  cases  where  the  parallax  is 
known,  the  size  of  the  orbits  can  be  determined;  and  thus  the  astronomer  is  able  to  assert 
in  regard  to  the  double  star  61  Cygni  tliat  the  orbit  described  by  these  two  stars  about 
each  other  undoubtedly  greatly  exceeds  In  dimensions  that  described  by  Neptune  about 
the  sun.  Even  the  masses  of  these  stars  tiave  Iwen  calculated  as  being  together  0.353, 
that  of  our  sun  being  1.  It  is  a  consequence  of  these  revolutions  that  many  stars  are 
now  seen  double  that  formerly  seemed  single,  and  vice  venA.  If  the  plane  of  revolution 
lutve  its  edge  presented  to  the  earth,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move  in  a  stiairht  line,  and 
at  times  to  cover  one  another.  The  star  C  Herculis,  seen  by  Herschel  double  in  1781, 
appeared  single  in  1803,  and  was  Brst  seen  double  ag^n  by  Struve  in  1626.  The  period 
of  revolution  is  presumed  to  be  183  years. 

The  proper  moUtm  of  stare,  discovered  1^  Halley,  is  of  another  kind.  It  conusts  in 
a  displacement  in  various  directions  of  the  individual  stare,  so  that  the  configuration  of 
constellations  Is  slowly  changing.  "The  Southern  Cross."  says  Humboldt,  "will  not 
always  shine  in  the  heavens  exactly  in  its  present  form;  for  the  four  stare  of  which  it 
consists  move  with  unequal  velocity  in  different  paths.  How  many  thousand  yeara  will 
elapse  before  its  total  dissolution  cannot  be  calculated."  The  proper  motions  yel 
observed  vary  from  ^  of  a  second  to  7.7*.  Accordlug  to  Bessel,  the  propermotion  of 
the  binary  star  61  Cygni  amounts  to  S.13S',  so  that  in  860  years  it  would  pass  over  a 
space  equal  to  the  moon's  diameter.  It  must  thus  take  thousands  of  yeare  to  attersenu- 
bly  the  aspect  of  the  heavens;  altliough,  taking  into  account  the  enormous  distances, 
the  actual  velocities  must  be  great.  Of  3,000  stare  observed  by  Besael,  425  had  a  per 
ceptible  motion.  Argelander  has  recently  published  a  list  of  660  stars  having  a  proper 
motion. 

It  was  first  observed  by  sir  W.  Herschel  that  there  is  a  perceptible  tendency  in  the 
stars  generally  to  diverge  or  open  up  in  one  quarter  of  the  heavens,  and  to  dra^w  together 
in  the  opposite  quarter;  and  tliis  he  attributed  to  a  proper  motion  of  our  sim  with  hia 
planets  in  the  direction  of  the  former  point.  The  apparent  motion  thus  caused  is  com- 
plicated with  the  real  independent  motions  of  individual  stare.  The  point  toward  which 
this  motion  is  directed,  which  is  called  the  "  solar  apex,"  was  fixed  by  Herschel  in  the 
constellation  Hercules;  and  the  result  of  subsequent  and  independent  researches  gives  a 
nearly  coincident  point.    The  velocity  has  been  calculated  at  upward  of  160  mlUToDsof 
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m.  a  year,  or  17,600  m.  an  hour— I.e.,  rather  more  than  on«-founb  of  the  eartb't  velod^ 
in  its  orbit. 

The  speclroBcope  has  been  applied  to  inTestigste  the  physical  constilutioo  of  the 
stars,  yilii  the  result  of  identifying  many  of  the  clemeuls  composing  our  sun  and  earth. 
The  spectra  of  (he  stars  differ  greally  among  one  another;  some  consiating  mainly  of 
simple  lines,  others  having  complex  bands.  The  simple  spectra  are  believetf  to  indicate 
ffreat  intensity  of  heat,  keeping  the  molenules  of  matter  in  a  state  of  eitreroe  dissoci«' 
tion;  while  the  complex  spectra  show  the  molecules  to  be  more  associated  in  groups  ot 
compounds,  owing  to  the  repulsive  force  being  less.  The  bluish  stars  are  the  hottest ;  ■ 
red  tinge  indicates  comparative  coolness.     Our  sun  would  seem  to  be  a  decaying  star. 

Several  stars  exhibit  well-marked  periodic  alterations  of  a  striking  nature,  and  are 
hence  called  variai^  tlart,  A  considerable  number  have  been  observed,  of  which  the 
most  remarkable  are  Mira  (the  "  wonderful ")  in  Cetus,  and  Algol  in  Perseus.  The  Brst 
attains  its  greatest  luster  every  3S4  days,  and  appears  for  14  days  as  a  star  of  the  second 
and  even  at  times  of  the  first  magnitude;  it  then  decreases  for  two  or  three  months,  (ill 
it  becomes  of  the  sixth  and  even  tenth  magnitude,  so  as  to  be  for  half  a  year  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye  and  usually  to  telescoi>es.  After  this  it  begins  again  to  increase,  but 
more  rapidiv  than  it  decreased.  It  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye  for  three  or  four  months 
of  its  perio<l.  Of  all  the  variable  stars  yet  observed  in  Perseus,  Algol  has  the  shorleat 
periofV  being  68  hours  49  minutes.  It  appears  for  about  00  hours  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  tben  decreases  for  four  hours,  and  appears  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  of  Ihn 
fourth  magnitude,  after  which  it  increases  again  for  four  hours.  Various  explanations 
have  been  offered  of  these  mysterious  appearances;  the  stars  are  supposed  to  turn  on 
their  axes,  and  to  have  their  surfaces  unequally  luminous  in  different  places;  or  a  large 
dark  iMdy  is  assumed  (o  be  revolving  about  the  luminous  one,  so  as  to  intercept  more  or 
less  of  it«  light  in  different  positions;  or  the  stare  arc  lens-sliaped,  etc.  There  is  nothing; 
bowover,  inadmissible  in  the  supposition  that  the  intensity  of  the  light  itself  may  vary; 
and  if  in  other  suns,  why  not  in  our  own? 

Allied  to  the  variable  stars  are  the  new  or  temporary  stars  that  appear  suddenly  in 
great  splendor,  and  then  disappear  without  leaving  a  trace.  A  number  of  instances  ar» 
on  record.    It  is  not  impossible  that  these  also  may  be  periodic. 

Ular  Sy^mt. — From  the  appearances  connected  with   the  Milky  Way  or   Galaxy 
(q.v.),  sir  W.  Herschel  came  to  (he  conclusion  that  the  stars  forming  our  nrmament  da 
not  extend  iudeflnitely  into  space,  but  are  limited  in  all  directions,  the  mass  having  n 
definite  shape.    He  conceived  the  shai>e  to  bo  something  like  that  of  a  huge  millstone, 
having  one  side  cleft,  and  the  two  laminie  set  apart  at  a  small  angle.    Let  the  diagram 
(fig.  1]  represent  a  vertical  section 
of  such  a  broad  flat  stratum,  and 
suppose  the  aolar  system  situated 
as  at  S,  to  a  spectator  looking  on 
either  aide,  in  the  direction  of  the 
thickness,  as  SB,  the  stars  wmild 
appear  comparatively  sparse,  but 
all  round  in  the  direction  of  the 
breadth  (as  SA^  there  would  ap- 
pear a  dense  ring,  which   would 
separate  into   two  branches  (SE!, 
SD)  in  the  direction  of  the  cleft 
side.      This  supposition  accounts 
R&l-  for  the   appearance  of  the  Milkf 

Way,  and  all    subsequent  obeer- 
ratlong  bftve  tended  to  confirm  the  conjecture. 

But  this  star  system,  which  we  may  call  our  own,  as  our  Bun  belongs  to  it,  la  but  an 
item  in  the  stellar  aniverse.  The  appearances  known  as  nebuls.  in  many  cases,  at 
least,  are  believed  to  be  similar  agglomerations  ot  suns,  separated  from  our  system  and 
from  one  another  by  unfathomable  starless  intervals  (see  Nbbula).  Their  forms  arv 
very  various,  but  in  general  pretty  well  defined,  and  not  without  symmetry.  A  nev 
Aai  was  discovered,  in  the  center  of  the  great  nebula  in  Andromeda,  Aug,  81,  188fi. 

8TASS  AMD  BAB8.  The  flas  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  as  distinguished  from  the 
Btars  and  Stripes.  It  consisted  of  three  horizontal  bars  of  equal  width— the  two  outer 
red.  the  inner  while— and  of  a  blue  square  in  the  upper  comer  by  Ihe  staff,  terminated 
by  the  lower  red  stripe.  This  square  contained  a  circle  of  stars  equal  to  the  number  ol 
Btatea,  "  The  bars  were  by  their  colors,  red  and  white,  intended  to  express  the  qualities 
of  courage  and  purity.  The  fleld  of  the  union  was  blue,  to  express  fortitude  "-—Jefferson 
Davis.  This,  the  early  flag  of  the  Confederacy,  was  changed  at  least  twice.  Bee  Flags. 
BIAS  EPAKOtED  BAITIISS,  The,  American  national  hymn,  written  by  Francis  Scot* 
Key  (1780-1843),  on  board  the  frigatcSurpri»edurlng  the  bombardment  of  Fort  HcHeniy, 
M»l.,  by  the  British,  in  1814,  He  had  gone  there  to  release  a  friend  captured  by  the 
enemy,  but  was  not  permitted  to  return  to  Baltimore.  He  witnessed  the  engagement  alt 
night,  and  at  dawn  when  he  saw  the  "  Star  Spnugled  Banner  "  still  floating  from  l\vr 
ramparts,  he  wrote  the  verses,  which  on  his  arrival  in  Baltimore,  hu  had  printed,  wlii 
the  direction  thai  they  should  be  sung  to  the  tune  of  "  Anacrcon  in  Heaven, "  compoaed 
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In  England  bf  Jobn  Utafford  Smith  between  ]?70-'5.  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  was 
flret  Bung  in  a  tavern  near  the  Holiday  stivet  theatre.  BaltimoTe,  by  Ferainand  Durang. 
It  is  coataioed  in  Key's  poems,  publialied  by  Roebt  B.  Taney  (New  York.  lUST).  Con- 
cert variations  on  Ehia  air  for  the  organ  nere  written  by  John  Knowtes  Palae  and  l^ 
Ihidley  Buck.    See  Helen  K.  Johnson,  Our  Itimitim'  Songt  (New  Yott,  1861V 

RAB-THIRIX    Bee  Cxntaukea. 

RTABTATIOH,  or  Inasition,  are  terms  applied  to  the  phenomena  reaulting  from  an 
entire  dcflciency,  or  an  inaufficient  supply  of  food.  From  H.  Oltoesal's  well^nown 
experimental  inveBtigations  of  this  Bubjett  {Seeherchei  EipirinuBiala  tarV  InaaUion, 
Paris,  1813).  it  appears  tliat  the  average  toas  of  weight  in  mammals  and  birds,  between 
the  commencement  of  fasting  and  the  death  of  itie  animal,  was  40  per  cent,  the  loss 
randnff  above  and  below  40  per  cent  In  the  different  organs  and  tiasues,  as  sbowu  In  the 
following  (able  : 


Erei... 


liuBcieg  of  looomoUoD 

Hence  it  appears  that  there  is  an  almost  complete  removal  of  the  fat,  and  a  great  rednc- 
tion  of  Ibe  blood,  while  the  nervoua  syHtem  is  scarcely  affected;  and  hence  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  supervention  of  deatli  was  coincident  with  the  consumption  of  all  the 
ComlniBtible  materials  of  the  body,  and  that  previously  the  remaining  nutritive  force  was 
concentratod  oa  tlie  nervous  system. 

The  following  are  among  tlie  most  prominent  phenomena  which  Chossat  observed 
either  during  the  experiments  or  after  the  death  of  the  animals:  1.  Dropsical  effusion. 
S.  Softening  and  destruction  of  the  mucous  membrene.  8.  Blackeninc  of  the  viscera, 
especially  of  the  iiver.  4,  Bluish,  livid,  yellow,  and  reddish  stains  (^ring  life  in  the 
transparent  parts  of  the  akin,  5.  Hectic  fever,  and  a  continuous  decrease  in  the  power 
of  [he  body  to  resist  cold.  6.  At  first  a  scanty  excretion  of  dry,  bilious,  grass-greea 
fKces,  and  afterward  diarrhea  of  liquid  saline  matter.  T.  Convulsions  similar  to  those 
in  death  by  bemorrbage,  8,  Death  by  starvation  seems  to  lie  in  reality  death  'by  cold; 
since  the  temperature  of  the  t)ody  is  not  much  diminished  until  the  fat  is  neairy  con- 
sumed, when  it  rapidly  fall»,  unless  it  be  kept  up  by  heat  applied  externally.  S.  Youog 
animals  succumbed  far  sooner  than  adults.  10.  The  results  of  insufficient  food  were  in 
Ihe  end  the  same  as  those  of  total  deprivation ;  the  total  amount  of  loss  bein^  olmoet  the 
same,  but  the  rate  being  less,  so  that  a  longer  time  was  required  to  produce  it. 

CbOHSat  did  not  find  that  much  influence  was  exerted  on  the  duration  of  life  by  per- 
milllTig  or  withdrawing  the  supply  of  water;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  mnn,  and 
probably  in  mammals  generally,  death  supervenes  much  earlier  when  liquids  as  well  aa 
solid  food  are  withheld.  For  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  of  starvation  as  thCT  occur 
in  the  human  sublect,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  writings  on  hygiene  and  forensic 
medicine  of  Orfila,  Rostan,  Caspar,  Taylor,  etc. ;  and  especially  to  Dr.  Donovan's 
account  of  the  Irish  famine  of  1847,  in  the  Dumn  Medical  Prea.  Feb.,  1848,  p.  67.  The 
following  are  the  most  striking  symptoms:  In  the  first  place,  pain  is  felt  in  the  stomach, 
which  is  relieved  on  pressure.  The  countenance  becomes  pale  and  cadaverous;  the  eyes 
are  wild  and  glistening;  the  breath  hot,  the  mouth  parched,  and  the  saliva  thick  and 
licanty.  An  intolerable  thirst  supervenes,  which,  if  there  be  no  access  to  water,  becomes 
Ihe  most  distressing  symptom.  The  tiody  becomes  gradually  emaciated,  and  b^ns  to 
exhale  a  peculiar  f<Etor,  while  the  skin  becomes  covered  with  a  brownish  dirty-looking 
and  offensive  secretion  almost  aa  indelible  as  varnish,  which  Donovan  at  first  mistook 
forcocrusledflltli.  The  bodily  strength  rapidly  declmes;  the  sufferer  totters  in  walking, 
like  a  drunken  man;  his  voice  becomes  weak  and  whining,  and  he  is  ready  to  burst  into 
tears  on  the  slightest  occasion.  In  the  cases  recorded  by  Donovan,  imbecility,  and 
sometimes  almost  complete  idiocy,  ensued,  but  in  no  instance  was  there  delirium  or 
mania,  which  lias  been  described  as  a  symptom  of  starvation  in  cases  of  shipwreck.  On 
examinatiou  after  death,  the  condition  of  the  body  is  such  as  mi^ht  be  exited  from 
Chossat's  experiments,  viz.,  extreme  general  emaciation;  loos  of  size  and  weight  of  the 

Erincipal  viscera;  almost  complete  Lloodlessness,  except  in  the  bnun;  and  the  gali- 
ladder  distended  with  bile,  wliich  tinges  the  neighboring  ports.  Horeorer,  decomposi- 
tion rapidly  ensues. 

It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  exact  time  during  which  life  can  be  supported  under  entire 
abstinence  from  food  or  drink.  Dr.  Sloan  has  given  an  account  of  a  healthy  man,  a^ 
SO,  who  was  found  alive  after  having  been  shut  up  in  a  coal  mine  for  28  days,  dunag 
the  first  ten  of  which  he  was  able  to  procure  a  small  quantity  of  foul  water.  Be  was  in 
a  state  of  extreme  exhaustion,  and  notwithstanding  that  be  was  carefully  nursed,  he 
died  three  days  after  his  rescue.  Dr.  Willan  records  the  case  of  a  young  gentieman 
who,  under  the  influence  of  religious  delusion,  starved  himself  to  death.  He  survived 
for  sixty  days,  during  which  time  he  took  notbing  but  a  little  orange  juice.    In  this 


ezeltemeatof  the  patient    Judgingfrom&ecueecrf  aMtinence  owing  to  diaeaseof  tlie 
throttt  snd  ImpouiMlity  of  swallowiog,  Dr.  Taylor  tnfera  "  tLat  in  a  healthy  person  ' 
onderperfectaMtinence,  death  would  DOtconnitoDly  take  place  in  a  shorter  penod  than 
a  we«k  or  ten  daya," 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  s  deficient  aupply  of  food  aeema  to  check  the  elimination 
and  removal  of  the  eSete  materials  of  the  body.  Tbie  fact  Bccounts  not  only  for  the 
tendency  to  putrescence,  which  U  exhibited  during  the  process  of  starration,  and  for  the 
rapliiily  with  which  putrefaction  ensues  after  death,  but  for  the  pestilential  diseases 
which  almost  always  follow  a  Bevore  famine;  the  excess  of  disintegrated  matter  in  the 
biood  reodedng  the  system  especially  prone  to  the  reception  tutd  multiplication  of  the 
ai ^  cbaracterizea  aa  zymotic,  such  as  fever,  cholera,  etc. 


i.  In  Prussia,  province  of  Saxony,  on  the  Bode  river,  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Hartz  mountains,  20  m.  s.  of  Magtlebnrg;  pop.  ttS,  16,961.  There  are  mannfac- 
Cores  of  chemicals,  and  much  salt  is  produced  tit  the  neigbt>orhood. 

STATAVT,  in  hen^dry,  a  term  tuiplled  to  an 
touching  the  ground.  If  the  face  oe  turned  t 
gardaat,  OF  In  the  case  of  a  stag,  at  gate. 

STATEIT  IBLAini,  an  island  of  New  York,  formerly  constituting  the  Co.  of  Richmond; 
after  Jan.  1,  1698,  constituting  the  borough  of  Rlchmoud  in  the  Greater  New  York.  It 
is  irregular  in  shape;  extreme  length,  18  mites;  extreme  breadth,  8  milesj  area,  about 
00  so.  miles;  bounded  on  the  n.  by  the  Kill  von  Knll,  separating  It  from  New  Jersey, 
and  by  Newark  bay,  on  the  e.  by  New  York  harbor,  on  the  s.  by  the  lower  New  York 
bay;  jmliclai  seat,  Richmond.  On  Its  e.  shore  at  the  Narrows  are  fort  Wadsworth 
and  a  line  of  wal«r  batteries;  on  the  n.  shore  is  the  Sailors'  Snug  Harbor,  an  asylum 
for  aged  and  infirm  seamen;  and  on  its  lower  bay  shore  is  South  Beach,  a  summer 
resort.  It  is  connected  with  New  York  and  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J-,  by  steam  ferries  at 
St.  GeoTge  and  Tottenvliie,  is  well  supplied  with  steam  and  electric  railroads;  and  by 
a  bridge  across  the  Arthur  Kill.  Its  steam  railroad  joins  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
system  at  Eliiabeth,  N.  J.  The  tcwns  are  Castleton  (co-est^nslve  with.  New  Brighton 
villages),  Middleton,  Northfleld,  Southfleld,  and  WestBeld;  the  villages.  New  Brixton, 
Port  Richmond,  Edgewater,  Totteoville,  Linoleum vllle,  StapleCon,  and  Tompkinsville. 
The  island  Is  a  favorite  residence  place  of  New  York  business  men,  and  has  all  the 
advantages  of  a  large  city.     Pop.  '00,  61,803, 

STATXIT  IBL&in),  an  Island  off  the  s.e.  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  which  it  Is 
separated  by  the  strait  of  Le  Malre.  It  Is  about  46  m.  in  length  from  e.  to  w.  and  about 
10  m.  at  its  greatest  breadth^  Its  shores  much  indented.  Its  eastern  extremity  Is  cape 
St.  John,  In  lat.  54°  42*  s.,  and  long.  03°  43'  west.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  descend- 
ing to  tbe  aea  in  steep  slopes;  its  general  character  similar  to  that  of  Tlerrs  del  Fuego. 
BTATXa,  or  Estates,  io  politics,  the  name  ^ven  to  the  classes  of  tbe  population  who 
either  directly  or  by  their  representatives  take  part  in  the  government  of  a  country.  la 
all  European  countries  where  the  northern  conquerors  established  themselves,  the  rudi- 
ments of  representative  government  appeared  in  the  fonu  of  sBsembiies  brought  together 
to  deliberate  with  the  sovereign  on  the  common  weal.  These  aBsemblies  at  first  consisted 
of  the  two  estates  of  the  clergy  and  the  nobility  or  tiaronage,  who  together  constituted 
the  whole  free  population  of  the  realm;  the  nobility  including  not  merely  the  greater 
barons,  but  the  whole  freeholders.  As  the  burgesses  gradually  emanclpatca  themselves, 
and  rose  into  importance,  they  formed  a  third  estate.  In  France  we  find  the  lien  itat, 
or  citizens,  recognized  in  the  states-^neral  (q.v.)  in  1303.  In  Scotland  the  earliest 
occasion  on  which  the  burghs  are  mentioned  as  attending  and  concurring  in  a  grant  of 
taxation,  is  in  the  parliament  held  at  Cambuskenneth  in  1326,  in  which  Robert  Bmce  set 
forth  to  the  assembled  estates  the  diminished  condition  of  the  royal  income  in  conse- 
quence of  the  protracted  struggle  through  which  the  country  had  come.  Tlio  burgesses 
represented  by  the  commissioners  for  the  burghs,  continued  in  Scotland  to  be  a  separate 
estate,  and  were  not,  as  in  England,  amalgamated  wiUi  Uie  knights  and  lesser  barons, 
who,  in  the  Scots  parliament,  were  always  classed  with  the  baronage.  The  lesser  barons 
were,  however,  first  allowed,  and  latterly  enjoined,  to  appear  by  representatives;  and 
the  three  estates  of  clergy,  barons,  and  burgesses  all  sat  and  delioerated  in  one  house. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  knights  and  lesser  barons  were  at  an  early  period 
separated  from  the  greater  barons,  aod  conjoined  with  the  burgesses  into  the  third 
estate  which  occupied  a  separate  chamber  from  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal.  This 
pecullari^  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  tiert  itat  of  England  necessarily  gave  It  a 
wel^l  which  it  did  not  possess  elsewhere,  and  exercised  an  important  influence  on  the 
constitutional  history  of  the  country.  As  the  peasants  l)ccame  emancipated,  we  also 
find  them  in  some  countries  talcing  a  share  in  the  legislative  power,  either  as  a  part  of 
tho  titnitat,  or,  aa  in  Sweden,  forming  a  fourth  estate.  The  four  estates  of  nobles, 
clergy,  citizens,  and  peasants  were  recognized  in  Sweden  till  1886;  and  in  the  Swedish 
l^ifilature,  as  constituted,  each  had  its  separate  chamber.  Throughout  Europe,  except  in 
Russia  (though  in  some  small  German  states,  such  as  Mecklenburg,  the  diet,  representing 
only  the  landed  gentry  and  the  towns,  has  very  little  authority),  the  co-operation  of  the 
estates  with  the  sovereign  in  the  legislative  power  ia  more  or  leaa  recognized.    Some 
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assemblies  bave  but  one  chamber,  but  more  of  ibem  bare  two.  The  lo««r  cbsmber  Is 
always  wholly,  or  partly,  elective,  but  sometimee  consiBls  of  separate  del^ates  from  the 
different  ontera  of  the  community,  and  baa  represeolaUTes  of  landed  proprietors,  <A 
towns,  of  peasants,  and  of  traders  and  maoufaclurers.  The  upper  house  or  senate  is  in 
some  conEiituiions  hereditary;  in  some,  it  consists  of  members  named  by  the  sovereign 
or  by  the  nobility,  or  some  oUier  class  of  the  communily,  and  often  it  comliiiies  ihcM 
elements.  In  a  few  instance*,  as  in  Brazil,  it  b  elected  bv  the  same  constituency  as  Ibe 
lower  house,  and  differs  only  in  the  hi^wr  property  quafiflcation  requteed  of  its  mem- 
ben. 

nATlS  IvntEmi,  a  tmn  fat  <*■""■«"  lue  to  describe  the  testimony  of  an  accom- 
plice in  a  crime  against  the  other  prindpals,  given  under  an  agreement,  cxpreased  or 
understood,  with  tlie  prosecuting  officer,  that  the  informer  shall  go  unpunished  in  con- 
sideration of  his  aid  to  the  state.  Euch  evidence  is  regarded  as  of  little  value  if  uncor- 
roborated by  other  witnesses  or  circumstances;  and  it  is  usual  for  the  court  to  instruct 
the  jui7  that  it  \s  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  unless  conflnned  in  mslerial  points  by 
other  testimony.  It  is  for  the  states-attorney  or  other  proHecutine  agent  to  determine  in 
what  cases  and  with  which  parties  an  agreement  can  properly  be  made  without  com- 
promising the  interest  of  justice  and  good  order. 

ITATEB^BVEKAL  (Fr.  itatt  giiUraitx),  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  convocation 
of  the  representative  body  of  the  three  orders  of  the  French  kingdom;  so  named  in  contra- 
distinction from  the  itatt  ptveinciau^,  or  assemblies  of  tbe  provinces.  As  far  iMck  as 
the  time  of  Cbariemagne,  there  were  assemblies  of  clergy  and  nobles  held  twice  a  year  to 
deliberate  on  matters  of  public  importance;  and  in  these  assemblies  the  eztensive  IxMly 
of  laws  bearing  tbe  name  of  the  capitukries  of  Ciiarletuagne  was  enacted.  The  succeed- 
ing centuries,  however,  were  adverse  to  free  institutions;  nnd  these  national  convocations. 
Incoming  gradually  less  important,  sct.-m  to  have  ceased  to  be  bcid  about  TO  year«  after 
Cliarlemagne's  dealli.  From  that  time  forward,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  nationsl  asiiem. 
bly  in  France  tilt  1W3,  when  the  elali  ^neranx,  including  the  three  orders  of  clei^, 
nobles,  and  citizens,  were  convened  by  Philippe  le  Bel,  with  the  view  of  giving  eresier 
weight  10  the  course  adopted  by  the  king  in  his  quarrel  with  pope  Boniface  Vlll.  In 
1814  we  find  the  stales-general  granting  a  subsidy:  during  the  reigns  of  Philippe  IV. 
and  bis  successor,  the  imposition  of  taxes  by  arbitrary  authority  was  the  subject  of  gen- 
eral discontent;  and  in  1355  the  states  were  strong  enough  to  compel  the  government 
to  revoke  the  taxes  ao  imposed.  Tbe  stales-general,  however,  though  their  conscri 
seems  in  strictness  to  have  been  considered  requisite  for  any  measure  imposing  a  general 
taxation,  had,  unlike  the  assemblies  under  the  Osrlovingian  kings,  no  right  of  recue«airg 
abuses  except  by  petition,  and  no  legislative  power.  Under  Charles  VI.  and  CLarli-s 
VII,  the  stales-general  were  rarely  convened,  and  it  was  often  found  more  convenient  to 
ask  supplies  from  the  provincial  states.  But  as  the  royal  authority  increased,  the  for 
mality  of  any  convention  of  states  general  or  provincial  gradually  ceased  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable,  and  a  flnal  and  unsuccessful  Htru^le  for  immunity  from  taxation  lai.iL 
place  at  the  states-general  of  Tours  in  1484  Louis  XIII.  convoked  the  states-general, 
after  a  long  interval,  in  1614,  hut  dismissed  them  for  looking  too  closely  into  the  flnauces; 
and  from  that  time  down  to  tbe  revolution,  the  crown,  with  the  tacit  acquicscenceof  tb; 
people,  exercised  the  exclusive  powers  of  taxation  and  government.  In  1789  the  mem- 
orable convention  of  the  stales- general  took  place,  which  ushered  In  the  revolution.  As 
soon  as  they  hod  assembled,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  two  privileged  orders  and  the 
third  estate  as  to  whether,  they  should  sit  and  vote  in  one  chamber  or  separately.  Tbe 
tiert  itat,  of  its  own  authority,  with  such  deputies  of  the  clergy  as  chose  to  join  them 
—none  of  the  nobles  accepting  their  invitatioo^assumed  tiie  title  of  tbe  anetiMit 
natumaie,  a  name  by  which  the  states-general  bad  previously  been  sometimes  designated 
See  AsaEMBLT  National. 

The  name  states -general  is  also  applied  to  the  now  existing  legislative  body  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (q.v.).  It  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  from  tlie  provia. 
clal  states,  which  are  legislative  and  administrative  assemblies  for  tbe  several  provinces. 

BTATE8,  VAMZB  OS'. 

Alasau*  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "here  we  rest"  When  the  Creek  Indians  were 
driven  from  their  hunting  grounds  in  what  ta  now  southern  Georgia,  they  fled  west- 
ward to  the  banks  of  a  river,  where  they  halted  with  tbe  exclamation,  "  Alabama  I " 

ARKANs.^awas  named  from  the  "  Kansas,"  an  Indian  tribe  living  In  that  section,  and 
the  French  prefix  "Arc." 

California  Is  a  name  given  by  Cortes  to  all  the  region  north  of  Mexico,  and  he  it 
said  to  have  named  it  from  an  old  Spanish  Island  in  romance,  the  name  signifying  "an 
abundance  of  gold."  Others  claim  it  to  have  originated  from  the  Spanish  «afw)Ui«/ormiiUa, 
meaning  "hot  furnace." 

Colorado  is  a  Spanlsl 
Iven  to  the  river  on  accc . 

CoNNECTicOT  is  named  from  the  Mohican  name  for  the  river,  QutrMttowf,  meaning 
"long  river." 

Dakota  is  a  Bloux  worf  signifying  "  leagued,"  "  allied,"  or  many  In  one  govraih 
ment,  referring  to  the  numerous  Sioux  tribes  under  one  chief. 
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Deuwasb  1TO8  named  lifter  Thomas  West,  Lord  de  la  Wur. 

FuiBiDA  was  o&Biiid  bj  Ponce  de  Leon  to  commemorate  the  day  of  hia  dlaooverf, 
l^ugtuu  de  Flore*,  or,  Feast  of  Plowera,  or,  as  we  call  It,  Easter  Smiday. 

Qborgu.  was  named  tn  honor  of  George  II.  of  England. 

Idaho  Is  an  Indian  word  meaning  tlie  "  Gem  of  tlie  mountains." 

Illinois  was  named  after  a  tribe  of  Delaware  Indiana  who  were  called  llUni,  mean- 
ing real  or  superior  men,  to  which  was  added  French  ois. 

IiTDiANA  was  named  from  the  word  "  ladian." 

Iowa  lathe  French  forra  of  an  Indian  word  meaning  tlie  "sleepy  ones" — the  name 
of  an  Indian  tribe. 

Kansas  is  an  Indian  word  sigoif  jing  "  smoky  waters,"  and  the  state  was  named 
from  an  Indian  tribe. 

Kentucky  is  from  the  Indian  word  Kantudckte,  meaning  "  the  dark  and  bloody 
Kround,"  in  allusion  to  the  bloody  flgbta  that  used  to  occur  between  ttke  tribes  who  used 
it  as  a  hunting  ground. 

Louisiana  wae  named  in  honor  of  King  Louis  XIV,  of  France. 

Maine  was  named  from  the  province  of  Maine  In  France. 

MABBACHrsETTS  Is  SO  Indian  word  meaning  "  blue  hills." 

Mabtland  was  named  in  honor  of  Henrietta  Harie,  Queen 

MicBioAN'  was  named  from  the  lake.     The  word  Is  from  t^ 
great,  and  tawgyegan,  lake, 

Minnesota  is  an  Indian  word  from  the  Dakota  language  meaning  "  cloudy  or  sky- 

Mieaisaippi  is  from  two  Indian  words  of  the  Natchez  language,  Miiihe  Sepe,  great 
river,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  the  "  Father  of  Waters," 

Missouri  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "  Mud  River ; "  the  state  was  named  from  the 
river. 

Montana  Is  named  from  the  high  mountains  that  traverse  her  borders. 

Nekbabka  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "  shallow  wat«r  and  dat  country." 

Nevada  is  a  Spanish  word  signifying  "  snow  clad." 

New  Hakpshibe  was  named  from  the  province  of  Hampshire,  England,  originally 
called  Laeonia. 

New  Jekse?  wss  named  after  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  to  Sir  Qeorge 
Carteret. 

New  York  was  Srst  named  New  Netherlands,  afterwards.  New  York,  In  honor  of 
the  Duke  of  York. 

North  Carolina,  in  honor  of  Charles  II.  of  England. 

Ohio  Is  from  an  Indian  word  meaning  "very  white  and  beautiful  with  froth," 
though  some  authorities  assert  that  It  means  "river  of  blood." 

Oreson  is  an  Indian  woid  meaning  "  fine  river  of  the  west."  Some  assert,  how. 
ever,  that  Che  name  of  the  state  is  derived  from  the  Spanish  oregano,  or  wild  marjoram, 
which  grows  abundantly  thro^hout  that  section. 

PENNavLVANiA  named  by  William  Penn,  "Sytvania"  or  Fore»t-land,  to  which  King 
Charles  II.  prefixed  "  Penn     in  honor  of  Penn's  father. 

Rhode  Island,  name  first  given  lo  the  island  on  which  Newport  is  built,  tvecause  It 
looked  like  the  Island  of  Rhodes  in  the  Mediterranean  ;  others  assert  that  it  was  named 
Roodt  Eylandt  from  the  Dutch,  because  Its  ahores  looked  red. 

South  Carolina,  same  as  North  Carolina. 

TBNNEsaBE,  from  the  Indian  Tannatue,  or  "  River  of  the  Big  Bend." 

Texas  is  from  the  Indian  Teha*.  signifying  "Paradise." 


I  was  named  after  Qeorge  Washington. 

West  Viroimia  was  formed  from  the  western  part  of  Virginia,  and  retained  the 
name  with  the  prefix  "  West." 

WiBcosBiN  IS  an  Indian  word  meaning  the  "  wild,  rushing  river." 

Wyoming  Is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "wide  plain." 

Alaska  Is  a  corruption  of  the  Indian  Alaiakak,  or  the  "  Great  Land, " 

Arizona  Is  an  Indian  word  moaning  "  Blessed  Bun." 

New  Mexico.  The  word  Mexico  is  formed  from  MexiUi,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
gods  of  the  Aztecs.  Some  assert,  however,  that  the  word  means  the  "  Hatdtalion  of  tht 
God  of  War," 

Utah  is  an  Indian  word  meaning  "  Contented  People."  The  Mormons  call  the  terri- 
tory Detent  signifying  "  Virtue  ana  Industry." 

STATES,  FOFULAS  KAKES  07. 

Badobr  State.  Wisconsin,  from  the  numbers  of  that  animal  during  its  early 
history. 

3ATon  State.  Mississippi,  from  the  number  of  bayous  or  channels  witliin  its 
boundaries. 

Bear  State.  Arkansas,  on  account  of  the  great  numbers  of  that  animal  with  which 
it  was  infested  during  its  early  history. 
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Bbatxe  Btatr.  Orecon,  from  tbe  early  fur-trada  uri^tiuUlj  carried  on  bf  Job* 
Jftcob  Astor. 

Black  Watbb  Statb.    Nebraaka. 

Blizzard  Statk.    South  Dakota,  becauK  of  iu  •(onnH. 

Bl0K  Grabs  State.    Kentucky. 

Blub  Ksn  State.  Delaware  ;  tbe  name  originated  during  the  RevolutioiLarf  Vu, 
irben  the  commander  of  a  carps,  nbo  was  a  veteraa  cock-flgbter,  alna; B  bet  on  tk 
"  blue  hen's  cbickeos"  (hU  farurite  breed  of  fighteis).  From  this  the  name  came  to  tc 
applied  to  tbe  members  of  his  curps,  and  subs^uentl;  to  the  state. 

Bltib  Laws,  Land  «/.    Connecticut.    See  Blub  Laws. 

Bucketr  State.  Ohio,  because  the  borae  chestnut,  which  grows  in  gnwt  profusoti, 
Is  commonlj  called  lniek«ff». 

Bullion  Statb.  Minouri,  from  the  sobriquet  *•  Old  Bullion"  given  one  of  ill 
t,  Mr.  Benton.  When  the  charter  of  the  V.  B.  Bank  expired  in  1886,  he  wit  vo; 
.  _  ^  ;en  in  his  finant^l  poll 
tbe  adoption  of  gold  and  siive 
cnitles  of  the  times. 

Ckrtennial  Statk.  Colorado,  because  it  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  In  187t,  or 
Centennial  Year. 

Cbntral  State.  Kansas,  a  name  which  seems  particularly  applicable,  not  oul^  <n 
account  of  Its  geographical  podtlon.  but  also  its  posltloii  in  the  history  of  the  nwkiD, 
since  it  was  ibe  Kansas  struggles  that  hastened  the  climax  in  politics. 

Cork  Crackkb  State.  Kentucky,  the  poor  whites  being  frequently  oM 
"Crackers." 

Cotton  State.    Alabama. 

Cracker  State.    Georgia  ;  see  above. 

Creole  State.  Louisiana,  tN<cause  of  the  laige  proportion  of  Creoles  unoDgiu 
inbabitsnts. 

Diamond  State.  Delaware,  because  of  its  minute  size,  and,  consequently,  its  sup- 
posed cMreme  Importance. 

Down  East.     Maine ;  see  Down  East. 

DoKiNioN.  New  Jersey.  In  1817,  the  legislature  passed  an  act  whereby  Jowph 
Bonaparte,  cx-kitig  of  Spafn  and  on  alien,  could  hold  real  B8tat«.  Shortly  after  this  be 
built  a  magniQcent  summer  home  at  Bordentown,  and  spent  much  time  there.  Thii 
rather  aroused  tlie  envy  of  sister  stateB.  who  accused  the  Jersey  people  of  having  left 
the  Union  to  be  under  tbe  rule  of  an  ez-king. 

El  Dorado.     California,  "golden  land. 

Empire  State.     New  York. 

Ekpirb  State  of  the  South.    Georgia. 

BxcsLsiuR  State.    New  York,  from  the  motto  on  Its  coat-of-anns. 

Freestone  State.    Connecticut,  from  its  freestone  quarries. 

Garden  of  the  kbtropolib.  New  Jersey,  from  its  innumerable  fruit  and  narkK 
gardens. 

Gem  of  the  Mohntainb.    Idaho. 

Golden  State.    California. 

Gopher  State.    Minnesota,  from  the  numbers  of  that  animal. 

Granite  State.  New  Hampshire,  from  its  mountains  of  granite,  said  to  be  visililt 
thiity  mites  out  at  sea. 

(iREKN  MotTNTAiN  State,    Vermont,  from  Its  mountaioH. 

Gdlp  State.    Florida,  from  its  location.  • 

TIawreye  Stats.  Iowa,  from  an  Indian  chief.  Black  Hawk,  who  lived  wlibin 
its  territoiy. 

IIoosiEft  Stati'.  Indiana ;  the  word  is  said  to  have  been  originally  huAer,  a  cihii- 
mon  term  in  the  west  for  a  tnilly,  and  was  applied  by  New  Orleans  mercIiaDls  to  all 
Indiana  1x>atmen,  on  account  of  their  rude  and  boisterous  manners  and  br^egsdocio  air. 
Another  version  of  the  origin  is  that  Kcntuckiaus  gave  the  name  to  their  neiglibon 
from  their  peculiar  way  of  saying  "  Who's  yere,"  when  they  heard  a  knock  at  the  door- 

Keystone  State.  Pennsylvania,  because  if  tbe  names  of  the  thirteen  original 
^^tates  be  arranged  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  Pennsyivania  will  occupy  the  poeltioD  of 
tlio  keystone  of  the  arch. 

Lake  State.    Michigan,  on  account  of  poeitloo. 

Land  of  Flowers.    Alabama. 

Land  of  Steadt  Habits.     Connecticut ;  see  Blur  Laws. 

Little  Rhodt.    Rhode  iKlantl,  on  account  of  diminutive  size. 

Lone  Star  State.     Texas,  from  tlie  derice  on  its  coat^jf-arms. 

LtJMUER  State.     Maine,  From  its  immense  forests. 

Mother  of  States.     Virginia,  because  first  settled  of  Ihe  Ihirieen  original  Blales. 

Mother  of  Presidents.    Virginia,  because  the  birthplace  of  six  preddenls. 

New  Esoland  of  the  West.     Miiiuesota,  t>ecause  largely  settled  by  ei-' 
m>ni  New  England. 

Notmeo  State.  Connecticut.  bemuBc  Its  Inhabitants  have  the  reputation  of  bdn^ 
so  inirenlons  and  shrewd,  that  it  has  Imtii  said  of  them,  they  can  make  nuUnegS  ont  of 
wuo<l  and  sell  them  to  unsuspecting  purcbasi.rs. 
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Old  Bat  State.  HaHachusoUa,  from  the  Colony  of  HossachnMtta  B^,  whlcb 
was  called  "  Old  Ba^"  colonj  before  the  adoption  of  the  state  coostltutloa. 

Old  DomNioN.  Yir^fa  was  named  In  esrl;  colonial  hlstorj  "  Old  Virginia"  to 
distinguiah  from  the  New  England  colonies,  which  were  frequently  spoken  of  as  "  New 
Virginia."  The  state  documents  sent  by  the  king  to  the  governor  wore  always  headed 
to  tEe  ■■  Colony  and  Dominion"  ot  Virginia,  and  Old  Dominion  came  finally  to  be  a 
very  common  term  in  the  papers  and  the  conversation  of  the  day. 

Old  Frankun  Statb.  Teoneasee,  fa  allu^on  to  its  name  of  Franklin  from 
1785  to  mSR. 

Old  Like  State.  Maryland,  having  reference  to  boundary  Bettlementa  between 
Lord  Baltimore  and  William  Penn. 

Old  North  State.    North  Carolina. 

Palkbtto  Statb.    South  Carolina,  from  Its  coat-of-arma. 

Pahbandle  State.  West  Virginia,  from  the  Irregular  section  of  the  state  lying 
between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  western  boundary  of  Fennsylvania. 

Pelicah  State.    Louisiana,  from  its  coat- of- arms. 

pENUfBULAii  State.    Florida. 

Fink  TnicB  State.    Maine,  from  Its  extensive  forests. 

PnAiBiB  State.    Kansas. 

SAOB-BnnBa  State.    Nevada,   from  the  tmmenae  growth  of  sage-brush  on  tha 

SiLVEB  State.    Nevada,  from  the  supposed  wealth  of  Its  silver  mines. 

Sucker  State.  Illinois,  from  an  incident  common  in  the  days  of  the  early  emi- 
grants. The  prairies  are  full  of  holes  made  by  the  crawQsh  In  its  search  for  freah  water, 
and  emigrants,  in  crossing  these  prairies,  were  careful  to  provide  themselves  with  long 
hollow  reeds  with  which  to  draw  (suck)  water  from  one  oi  these  holes. 

Sunflower  State.     Kansas,  from  the  numbers  of  wild  sunflowers. 

TuBPBHTiNE  State.    North  Carolina. 

Volunteer  State.    Tennessee. 

WoLTBRiNE  State.    Michigan. 

STATZ-StAIE  AiaHTB,  The  term  state  has  a  rather  Indefinite  application  In 
(evorol  directions:  originating,  however,  in  each  InBtence,  in  the  attribute  of  concentration, 
or  organization;  assumed  possibly,  In  the  instance  of  a  people,  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
preservation  or  defense.  By  a  very  common  movement  in  language,  the  term  becomes 
also  applicable  to  the  methoa  or  form  employed  for  carrying  but  the  original  design. 
Thusa  state  is  an  organized  body,  made  up,  perhaps,  of  different  races  and  different 
speaking  peoples;  having  the  object  of  union  under  one  system  of  government  and  one 
general  policy.  And  tt«  tiate,  in  that  Instance,  would  be  the  actual  srsiem  of  govern- 
ment and  policy,  which  ruled  the  body  in  question.  Thus,  Louis  XlV. — "  L'itat,  €»t 
moi."  In  the  cose  of  the  United  States,  the  entrance  into  that  condition  was  a  transition 
from  that  of  provinces,  or  colonies;  and,  therefore,  more  readily  accomplished  than  It 
could  otherwise  have  been.  The  concentration  and  oiganizatlon  were  there,  and  it  was 
only  necessary  to  endow  these  with  the  functions  of  self-government  and  a  systematic 
policy,  to  create  a  stete. — The  question  of  "state  rights.  Is  one  which  occuned  sfler 
the  confederation  and  on  the  formation  of  a-morcpofect  union.  Certain  of  these  rigbl» 
being  withdrawn  from  the  slates  and  given  to  the  general  government,  the  actual  con- 
dition of  independence  in  their  case  was  Just  so  far  vacated.  It  became  a  question,  so 
far  as  rights  still  vested  were  concerned,  whether  or  not  these  were  perpetuw,  or  if  they 
could  also  be  withdrawn  on  the  application  of  a.  similar  process,  or  m  the  natural  order 
of  things  under  the  new  system.  As  to  this,  the  most  learned  expounders  of  constitu- 
Uonal  law  are  at  issue ;  and  the  point  becomes,  in  fact,  one  to  be  decided  in  the  case  of 
instances  ss  they  arise,  and  with  a  due  regwl  for  national  and  interstate,  as  weU  aa 
iudiTiduot  relations. 

BTATIO  XUCTKIOITT,    8ee  Elbctxicitt,  Static 

STATICS  (Gr.  root  f(o,  tostand),  the  science  of  the  equilibrium  or  balandng  of  forces 
on  a  body  or  sTstem  of  bodies,  has  gradually  advanced  from  the  days  of  Archimedes  to 
the  vast  developments  It  has  now  acquired.  Singularly  enough,  though  most  of  its 
simpler  theorems  are  very  generally  known,  ore  almost  popular,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
science  in  which  elementary  teaching  is  so  defective.  The  ordinary  proofs  of  its 
fundamental  principles,  sucti  as  the  pari^leloffram  offoreet,  the  prtTtetple  of  Ou  lever, 
etc,  ore  ueuaHy  founded  on  the  supposition  that  a  body  in  equilibrium  is  abtotuUly  at 
re(t.  Now,  any  one  who  knows  that  the  earth  rotates  about  its  axis,  that  it  revolves 
about  the  sun,  that  the  sun  is  in  motion  relatively  to  the  so-called  fixed  stars ;  that  (Aa/ 
are  in  all  probability.  In  motion  about  something  else  which  Is  itself  in  motion,  etc.,  will 
at  once  see  that  there  is  no  such  thlog  as  absolute  rest,  and  that  r^aiitie  rett  or  notion, 
unchanged  with  reference  to  surrounding  bodies,  is  all  that  we  mean  by  eauilibilum. 
He  will  then,  at  once,  see  that  the  foundations  of  statics  are  to  be  sought  Tn  the  Laws  of 
Motion  (q.v.).  And,  In  fact,  Newton's  second  law  of  motion  gives  us  the  necessary 
and  sufficient  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  single  particle  under  the  action  of  any 
forces;  while  his  third  law,  with  the  annexed  scbonum,  gives  these  conditions  for  any 
body  or  system  of  bodies  whatever. 


The  simplest  Btstemeot  of  Uie  conditions  of  equHibiinni  of  a  rigid  body  which  can  be 
given,  Is  thst  furnished  bj  this  scLolium  of  Newton's,  wtiicb  i>  now  known  bv  the  name 
of  the  principle  of  energy  (see  Fobcr)  or  work  (q.T.).  It  la  aa  foUowa:  Arigidbodjuin 
eqtlfliMluni  If,  and  U  not  In  equllibnum  unleas,  in  an}/  small  dlwlacentent  whatffra,  no 
work  is  done  on  the  whole  b;  the  forces  to  which  it  Is  subject.  In  the  cue  of  what  are 
called  the  meehanieai  pov>ert  (q.v.),  this  is  equiralent  to  the  etatement  that  wo^ 
expended  on  a  machine  Is  Mihcill;  given  back  b^  the  machine— or  thatthework  done  by 


„ jeof  kinematics  that  any  motion  whaiererof  a 

rigid  body  can  be  rccmced  to  Ihret  displacements  In  any  three  rectangular  directioD^ 
together  with  tAr^erotBtionB  about  any  three  rectangular  axes— so  that  the  eqaiUbrium 
of  a  rigid  body  Is  scoured  if  no  work  do  done  on  the  whole  in  any  of  these  «  di^lace- 
mcnlB.  There  are  thus  six  conditions  of  equilibrium  for  a  rigid  body  under  the  action  of 
any  forces — snd  these  are  reduced  to  thrt«  (two  displacements  and  one  rotation),  if  the 
forces  are  confined  to  one  plane;  and  to  oiM  (a  displacement)  if  the  forcee  act  all  in  one 

Ekiullibtium  may  be  itaitt,  vntlabU,  or  nevlnU.  It  is  said  to  be  stable  if  the  body, 
when  slightly  displaced  In  any  way  from  its  position  of  equilibrium,  and  left  free,  lends 
to  return  to  that  position.  It  is  unstable  if  there  is  any  diaplaccroent  possible  wliidi 
will  leave  the  body  In  a  position  in  which  it  tends  to  faUfurlA«r  avmy  from  its  poeilion 
of  equilibrium.  It  is  neutral  if  the  body,  when  displaced,  is  still  in  equilibrium.  It  a 
easily  shown,  but  we  cannot  spare  space  for  the  proof,  that  a  position  of  stable  equilib- 
rium is,  In  general,  that  in  which  the  potentialenergy  (see  Fokcb)  of  the  bod;  Isamini- 
mum— of  unstable  equilibrium,  where  It  isa  maximum  (for  some  one  direction  of  dis- 
placement at  least)— of  neutral  equilibrium,  where  the  potential  energy  tcmuna 
unchanged  by  any  small  displacement.  Thus  a  perfect  sphere,  of  uniform  material,  is 
in  neutral  equilibrium  on  a  horizontal  plane — whue  an  oblale  spheroid,  with  its  axis  of 
rotation  vertical,  is  In  stable  equilibrium;  and  a  prolate  spheroid,  with  Its  axis  vertical. 
Is  in  unstable  equilibrium  on  the  plsne.  Similar  statements  hold  for  other  than  i1^ 
bodies.  Thus,  a  chain,  or  a  mass  of  fluid,  is  in  stable  equilibrium  when  its  potential 
energy  is  least,  ia,  when  its  center  of  gravity  Is  aa  low  as  possible. 

ITATIOVB  (Lat.  itaUo),  a  name  applied  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church  U>  cert^ 
places  reputed  of  special  sanctity,  whicn  are  appointed  to  be  visited  as  places  of  prayer. 
Tlie  name  is  particularly  applied  in  tbis  aense  to  certain  churches  In  the  city  of  Rome, 
v.liich,  from  an  early  perloa,  have  been  appointed  as  churches  which  the  faithful  are 
particularly  invited  to  visit  on  stated  days.  Thenameaoflhesechurchesare  found  on  the 
several  days  in  the  Koman  missal  prefixed  to  the  liturgy  peculiar  to  the  day.  The  word, 
however,  b  employed  in  a  still  more  remarkable  manner  in  reference  to  a  very  popular 
and  widely-received  devotional  practice  of  the  Boman  Catholic  church,  known  as  that 
of  "  the  Biationsof  thecross."  This  devotion  prevailed  in  all  Catholic  countries;  and 
the  traveler  of  ten  recognizes  it  even  at  a  distance  by  ths  emblems  which  areemploycd  In 
directing  Its  observance — the  lofty  "  Calvary"  crowning  some  distant  eminence,  with  a 
series  of  fresco-pictures  or  bas-reliefs  arranged  at  intervals  along  the  line  of  approach. 
These  represeutatious,  the  subjects  of  whicii  are  supplied  by  scenes  from  the  aevenl 
stages  of  the  passion  of  our  Lord,  are  called  stations  of  the  cross,  and  the  whole  series 
Is  popularly  known  as  the  Via  CaXvaria,  or  way  of  Calvary.  The  ori^n  of  this  devo- 
tional exercise,  like  that  of  local  pilgrimages,  is  traceable  to  the  difficulty  of  access  to 
the  holy  places  of  Falesline,  consequent  on  the  Turkish  occupation  of  .lerusalem  aud 
the  Holy  Laud ;  these  representations  being  designed  to  serve  as  some  analigous  inccu- 
tive  lotue  piety  and  faith  of  the  Christian  worshiper  of  our  Lord  in  his  pussioo.  Tlie 
number  of  the  so-called  "  HlatloDs"  is  commonly  14,  although  in  some  places  15,  and  In 
others,  as  Vienna,  only  11;  but  whatuver  may  be  their  number,  the  subject  of  all  is  a 
sort  of  pictorial  narrative  of  the  passion.  The  devotional  exercise  itself  ia  pcrformcJ 
ov  kneeling  at  the  several  stations  in  successloa,  and  reciting  certain  prayera  at  eacii. 
Forms  of  prayer  are  prescribed  to  those  who  can  read.  The  poor  aua  ignorant  recile 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Hail,  Mary  I  all  being  directed  to  fix  Uieir  thoughts  ia  grateful 
memory  upon  "  the  BufFeringB  which  each  representation  describes  our  Lord  aa  havia' 
undergone,  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  mankind."  Many  "  indulgences"  are  graoli'il 
to  those  who,  having  duly  repented  of  (heir  sins,  shall  piously  perform  this  eierdsc 
llany  of  these  stations  are  celebrated  aa  wortuofart,  especially  one  near  Bologna. 

STATISTICAL  COHOBSBS,  iNTSRNATionAt..  The  first  congreaa  of  this  character 
was  held  on  the  auggeetion  of  Ur.  J.  C,  G.  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  U,  8.  census, 
and  OL'Curred  in  iSa  at  Brussels.  To  M.  Adolph  Quetelet,  the  eminent  statistician,  ia 
duo  tlie  sucoeagful  organi7ation  of  the^e  moctinjES,  which  were  successively  convened  at 
Paris,  Vienna.  London,  Beritn,  Florence,  the  Hague,  St  Petersburg,  and  Buda-Pcsth. 
Tli"ir  object  baa  been  to  systematize  and  define  the  atatistlciil  work  of  the  countries  rep- 
resi'iitod,  and  the  result  accompllBhed  in  this  direction  has  been  valuable  and  suggestive. 
STATISTICS,  th!\t  branch  of  polilJcal  science  which  has  for  its  object  the  collecting 
and  arranging  of  facts  bearing  on  the  condition,  social,  moral,  aud  material,  of  a  people. 
The  word  statistics  wasfir^it  employed  In  tlie  middle  of  last  century- by  prof.  Achenwall  of 
<JOllingc?u,  who  may  be  considt-rod  the  founder  of  the  science.     The  principle  lyinirul 
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\ta  fouodatlon  Is,  that  the  laws  vrlilch  gorem  oature,  and  more  especially  those  which 
govera  the  moral  and  phj^tcal  conditioD  of  nankitid,  are  constaat,  aod  are  to  be  diacoT- 
ered  bj  the  inrestigatioo  aad  compariBon  of  plieaomeoa  eileoding  over  a  ybtj  large 
number  of  inatancea.  Accidental  diversities  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  their  infla- 
ence  diminishing  as  the  area  of  investigation  increases;  and  if  that  area  be  Bufficientlj 
extended,  they  so  nearly  disappear,  that  we  are  entitled  to  disregard'  them  altogetlier. 
While  the  length  of  a  single  life  cannot  be  counted  on,  an  average  of  1000  or  10,000  lives 
gives  us  a  constant  quantity,  aiiffldently  near  the  truth  to  ansiver  the  purposes  of  insur- 
ance com^nlea.  Even  the  acts  which  are  the  most  purely  voluntary  as  regards  Individ' 
uol  men,  oave  been  found  to  be  subject  to  laws  nfiich,  in  respect  of  the  masses  which 
wike  up  society,  are  invariably  in  like  circumstances,  and  discoverable. 

The  science  of  statistics  has  a  twofold  relation  to  political  and  social  economy.  The 
facts  collected  by  tha  statist  are  the  bases  on  which  political  economy  rests;  their 
application  to  social  and  economical  problems  is  an  ap^al  from  imagination  to  fact. 
But  tlie  statist  must  be  guided  by  tbe  political  economist  in  what  direction  U>  extend 
his  investigations:  wilbont  political  economy,  we  shoiild  have  had  no  statistics. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an^  exhaustive  enumeration  of  Che  multifarious  topics 
which  may  be  the  subject  of  statistical  Inquiries.  The  results  of  statistics  have  been 
classified  as — I.  Problems  regarding  (he  nature  of  wealth  and  its  production  and 
growth  in  a  community;  2.  Problems  relating  to  inland  and  foreign  tradei  8.  Prob< 
Jems  relating  to  taxation  and  finance;  4.  Problems  regarding  currency,  Iwnks,  and 
[Micesi  B.  Problems  relating  to  the  wages  and  hire  of  labor,  and  the  division  of  employ- 
ments; and  6.  Problems  relating  to  the  functioos  of  tha  itate  as  regards  interference 
with  tbe  economic  relations  of  its  subjects. 

The  statistical  section  added  to  Uie  British  association  for  the  advancement  of  sci- 
ence in  1838,  and  the  London  statistical  society  founded  in  1834,  have  made  some 
valuable  contributions  to  this  science,  and  helped  to  diifuse  a  knowledge  of  its  prin- 
ciples and  its  importance.  But  while  in  some  branches  there  is  undoubtedly  room 
tor  the  labors  of  individuals  or  associations,  statistics  are,  generally  speaking,  more 
appropriately  the  province  of  the  state.  The  most  important  of  the  subjects  wiUi 
which  this  science  is  cognizant,  cannot  be  investigated  without  unrestricted  access  to 
government  offices,  and  authority  to  demand  information;  and  the  ordinary  adminis- 
tration of  government  is  continually  affording  opportunities  for  the  collection  of  the 
roost  valuable  statistical  facts.  For  some  time  past,  statistics  have  largely  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  more  enlightened  govemmenls  of  Europe.  The  statistical  reports 
issued  by  tlie  various  departments  of  the  French  government  deserve  especial  praise 
for  the  comprehensiveness  of  their  basis,  and  the  cleamess  of  their  arrangement. 
The  government  of  Belgium  has,  sinc^  1841,  engaged  with  much  diligence  in  statis- 
tics, and  Austria  and  Fnisala  have  also  their  statistical  departments.  A  bmre«n  of 
statistics  was  established  In  connection  with  the  treasury  department  of  tbe  U.  S.  which 
issues  valuable  bulletins. 

STATTITB,  Pl'sliub  Papikiitb,  Roman  poet,  bom  at  Naples  about  61  a.d.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome  by  his  father,  a  distinguished  grammarian  and  preceptor  of  Domltlan. 
Toung  Statins  soon  became  famous  for  his  poetic  gifts,  especially  for  hia  skill  in  extern- 

Eraueous  verse,  and  three  times  gained  the  prize  in  the  Albau  contests.  But  finally,  hav- 
i  been  vanquished  in  the  quinquennial (^m as,  he  retired  with  his  wife  Claudia  to  his 
birthplace,  Naples,  where  he  died  about  90  A.D.  Of  his  works  we  possess  only  Sili™, 
a  collection  of  mlMellaneoos  poeros,  tha  TSebSii,  an  epic  In  12  books,  and  the  unfinished 
epic  AckilUi: 

STATV'ABT  and  STATUE,    Bee  Soulftubb. 
BTATTFTE  OF  LIIOTATIOBS.    See  Ldutatioh. 

BTATOTEB,  or  Aotb  of  Pabuament,  are  those  laws  made  from  time  to  time  by  tha 
kgislature,  wldch  qualify  and  alter  the  common  law  or  previous  slatules.   All  laws  may 

be  divided  into  common  law  and  statutory  law,  tbe  former  beln^  unwritten,  the  latter 
being  written.  The  theory  as  to  the  common  law  is,  tiiut  it  consists  merely  of  ancient 
usages,  accepted  by  all,  of  which  the  written  esposltion  ha«  perished,  but  which  tradi. 
tion  has  kept  alive;  and  much  of  the  common  law  necessarily  consists  of  what  has  some- 
times been  called  judge-made  law — a  department  of  law  which  has  often  been  ignorantly 
denounced  as  illegal  or  unconstitutional,  but  which  Isanecessary  part  of  every  code,  under 
Whatever  name  it  is  disguised.  Tbe  legislature  of  Qt.  Britain  consists  of  the  queen,  lords. 
&Dd  commons  in  parliament  assembled,  and  the  statutes  which  they  jisss  have  been' 
likened  by  sir  Mattnew  Hale  to  written  contracts  or  indentures,  the  general  public  being 
bound,  by  their  respective  agents,  as  if  by  solemn  deed.  There  is  no  legal  mode  of 
altering  the  previously  existing  law,  escept  by  a  statute  passed  with  the  consent  of  par- 
liament; but  there  are  other  ways  of  moduyiiig  the  law,  so  far  as  mere  details  of  admin- 
istration are  concerned — as,  for  example,  by  orders  in  council,  by  ordinances,  by  char- 
ters, and  by  by-laws  Issued  under  some  inherent  or  statutory  power  belonging  to  corpo- 
rations. The  mode  In  which  a  statute  Is  made  belongs  properly  to  the  head  of  proced- 
ure In  parliament.  Statutes  or  acts  of  parliament  are  all  foimded  on  the  theory  that  the 
legislature  bos  an  Inherent  right  to  alter  all  previous  laws  or  statutes ;  and  though  some- 
times great  and  leading  statutes  have  been  declared  to  be  unalterable  by  any  future  par- 
lUtinent,  this  restriction  is  obviously  uticrij  futile,  and  incoaeisteut  with  the  id(^  of  a 
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legislstare.  Statutes  ue  usually  divided,  occordiDa;  to  tbe  number  of  penoni  ai 
by  them,  into  public  and  privau — the  former  applfiDg  to  the  whole  public,  the 
odIt  to  the  persons  named  or  described.    There  b  also  a  subdivisioD  of  both  Into  local 


ana  pcnooKl  atatutee.  Blatutei  are  olao  divided  into  declaratoi;,  penal,  of  remedial, 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  otriect  There  are  certain  impoTtaot  rulea  aa  lo  the 
InterpretBtioa  of  itaRites,  the  chief  DudneaB  of  the  vaiious  courts  of  lair  and  equftf 
Iieing  to  construe  or  inteipret  the  etatntea.  A  statute  begins  to  operate  from  the  time 
yihea  it  receives  the  royal  asaent,  (miess  it  stale  some  otlter  time  for  its  ccoumeaccment: 
but  formerly  each  statute  was  presnmed  to  take  effect  from  the  banning  of  the  aession 
of  parliament  in  whidi  it  pasted,  uDtil  the  rule  was  changed,  in  IfilB,  bf  Uie  act  S3  Oea 
III.  c  18.  The  leading  rule  in  constinine  statutes  is,  uat  the  words  are  to  be  taktn  in 
their  ordinary  mmmatical  sense,  unless  Uie  context  shows  that  they  are  used  in  some 
other  sense.  All  other  rales  resolve  more  or  less  Into  this.  There  is  alao  a  vreU-hnown 
rule  that  penal  statutes  ate  to  be  construed  less  strictly  than  other  statutes  of  a  remedial 
kind.    Another  lule  is,  ttiat  a  subsequent  statute  repeats  one  that  is  prior,  diher 


expressly  or  I7  necessary  implication,  if  the  prior  one  is  incou^Bteot  in  substance. 
""  "  .gh  It  lolgnt  seem  an  easy  task  to  construe  or  interpret  what  is  meant  by  a  statute, 
n  practice  so  far  from  being  easy  that  it  requires  a  special  trainlmF  and  long  eiiie- 


Though  It  lolght  seem  an  easy  task  to  constme  or  interpret  what  is  meant  by  a  statute, 
*'  "  ~  practice  so  far  from  being  easy  that  it  requires  a  special  training  and  long  ecie- 
o  arrive  at  an  accurate  mode  of  coostnictton,  the  chief  buiincea  of  lawyers  beug 
10  acquire  this  art ;  and  one  eiceis  another  solely  or  chiefly  by  virtue  of  the  tact,  ekilC 
and  accuracy  of  thinking  which  are  required  to  do  such  work  in  perfection.  All  the 
mun  dispute  In  litigation  turn  chiefly  00  the  different  interpretaUons  put  by  parties  on 
statutes  or  contracts,  both  of  which  are  conBtrned  accortiing  to  precisely  the  same  nilo. 
Another  rule  applicable  to  statutes  is,  that  each  remains  in  force  until  it  la  repealed, 
cilber  expressly  or  Impliedly.  60  much  confusion,  however,  has  arisen  out  of  the  mul- 
Upliclty  of  statutes,  and  it  is  so  difQcult  for  lawyers  to  discover  what  statutes  have  been 
BO  impliedly  repealed,  that  of  late  years  a  process  of  revision  and  examination  haa  been 
instituted  by  the  government  with  a  view  to  repeal  expressly  all  that  is  obsolete  and  that 
Is  already  only  impliedly  repealed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  bulk  of  the  statutes,  which  have 
now  grown  to  an  Inconvenient  size.  This  task  is  preliminary  to  a  codification  of  those 
Statutes  which  remain  after  such  revision  and  expurgation.  American  statalei 
are  passed  through  conrresa  or  the  state  legislatures  In  a  different  method  froin 
that  in  usage  with  le^lative  assemblies  in  Europe,  where  great  pains  arc  taken 
in  framing  statutes,  and  specialists  and  lawyers  are  consulted  in  reference  to  tbem- 
In  the  American  legislature  a  bill  may  bo  presented  by  a  private  member,  and 
will  then  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee,  or  a  committc  may  introduce  a  bill  h 
must  then  pass  tlirougb  three  readings,  of  which  Uie  first  two  are  tormaL  After  its  pas- 
sage through  both  bouses  it  k  engros^,  si^ed  by  the  presiding  officer  of  each  honse, 
and,  if  it  receive  the  signature  of  the  presiding  officers  and  tike  executive,  it  becomea  an 
"  act,"  aud  is  filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state.  American  statutes  take  effect 
Immediately,  or  a  certain  number  of  days  after  the  session,  or  after  passs^ 

STAUBBACK,  FjoJj  of,  a  celebrated  waterfall  in  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  of 
Bern,  Bwltzerlaad,  1  m.  from  the  Village  of  Lautcrbrunnen,  and  8  m.  a.  of  laterlakea. 
It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  In  Europe,  having  a  descent  of  between  800  and  900  ft.,  but  it 
often  disappoints  visitors,  who  expect  a  swift  loud-roaring  cataract,  and  find  instead  a 
slender  stream  of  water,  concealing  the  face  of  the  Dieciplce  like  a  "  beautiful  lace  veil, 
and  imitating  in  its  center  the  fal<&  of  the  drapery.  Long  before  It  reaches  the  bottom 
it  is  blown  Eoto  a  dust  of  ^ver  spra^,  whence  its  name  Hauibath  (duot^tream).  Both 
Byron  and  Wordsworth  have  praised  it  iu  verse. 

BXAITTTON,  a  river  in  s.w.  Vir^ia.  200  m.  long,  rising  in  Uontgomeiy  co.,  flow> 
ing  s.e.  through  a  gorge  in  the  Blue  Rid^  monntMns.  It  separates  the  counties  of 
Franklin.  Fittsyivauia,  and  Halifax  from  be  counties  of  BedFord,  Campbell,  and  Char- 
lotte, and  unites  at  Clarksville  with  the  Dan  river  to  form  the  Roanoke.  The  upper  por- 
tion is  sometimes  called  the  Roanoke.    In  the  first  20  m.  it  bas  a  fall  of'lOOO  feet 

ITAinTTtni,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  Augusta  co.,  Ta.;  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  and 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  railroads;  133  miles  w.n.w.  of  Richmond.  It  Is  in  the  bean- 
tlful  Shenandoah  valley;  is  the  seat  of  the  Western  state  hospital  and  the  state  inatltn- 
tion  for  the  deaf.  dumb,  and  blind;  and  contains  the  Mary  Baldwin  seminary,  Vinfinia  . 
female  Institute,  Wesleyan  female  institute,  Stannton  female  seminary,  Staunton  miH- 
tary  academy,  the  Fallev- training  school  tor  colored  pupils,  Kings  DaujibtPrs'  hospital, 
and  business  colleges.  There  are  electric  lights  and  street  railroad^  Gipey  Hill  park. 
national  aud  confederate  cemeteriea,  waterworks,  with  reservoir  capacity  of  2,600,000 
gallons,  national  and  state  banks,  about  20  churches,  and  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly 
periodicals.  The  chief  manufactures  are  carriages  and  wagons,  machinery,  organs, 
flour,  cigars,  sash  and  blinds,  and  iea.     Pop.  '90,  OBTS. 

STAinrrOn,  Howard,  b.  1819-74 ;  b.  England  received;  his  edncaUon  at  Oxford,  and 
after  extended  travel  settled  in  London,  and  devoted  himself  to  literature  and  the  game 
of  chess.  He  had  great  skill  as  a  plsyer,  and  was  enthnsiasA;  in  hts  rwe^bes  into  the 
obscure  analvsia  of  the  game.  He  became  the  editor  of  the  CUs^-Kgw's  C5k™-««*,- ^ 
edited  the  ctiess  deparlmeut  of  the  lUiittraUd  London  Neat.  In  18*7  he  publidied  the 
Cheti-PUiyer'i  Sandbook;  in  1849  the  Compnnion;  in  1851  the  OHeti  Timrmmatt;  and 
imS.CrieM  Pra^.  He  also  devoted  much  lime  and  study  to  the  works  ofShakMixa^. 
Of  which  he  edited  an  edition  in  1857-*!.    Ha  also  wrote  Oreat  Se/ioob  qf  mgland.  188S. 
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VUmnoV,  WtujAM,  d.^.;  b.  England,  1808;  c*i»e  to  Amnicft,  1818;  ordained  In 
the  ProtMtant  BpbcopBl  eburch,  18S4;  rector  of  St.  James's  church,  Buzbnry,  Mass., 
183e-«0;  at  St.  Peter'a,  Horristowa,  N.  J.,  1810-11;  of  St.  Petei'a,  BiooUiu,  ISIS;  r«ctor 
at  Fotadam,  N.  T.,  18&^-60.  He  publiahed  Dictiomtrt  of  PAnuet,  SubjtcU,  end  Uta^t  oj 
Iki  Prolnlant  £pi*(i)pai  ClutnA;  Book  of  Chantti  Book  of  Comnutn  Frau* ;  VoUaUana  for 
tin  Organ,  etc    He  Ib  ua  autboilt;  on  ecclealutlcal  moslc.    He  d.  1888. 

STAUFITZ,  JosAss  vok,  descended  from  an  ancient  noble  family  of  Hlonla,  but  the 
date  and  place  of  his  blrtb  are  unknown;  studied  theology  at  TUbingtiD;  bcicame  an 
Angnstlnlan  monk;  waa  called  br  Predcsick  the  wise,  elector  of  Saxonj,  to  assist  In 
toonding'  tb«  nnlTeraltT  at  Wittenberg;  became  in  IGOS  Ita  dean  and  prcdoMor  of  the- 
ology; In  ISOSwaa  made  vlear^eneralof  the  Angnstloes  for  the  province  of  Gennanj; 
pro^ired  for  Lather  the  chair  of  dialoeUc*  and  ethics  at  Wittanberg;  i^ired  from 
Wlttenbeig,  IGIS,  to  SalEbnrg,  and  became  oonrt-^eacher,  and  in  162S  abbot  of  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery.  He  aided  the  refonoatlon.  He  wioce  Dt  Amare  Dn  and  D*  Fid« 
Ciri^Mna.     D.  Ifi24. 

iTATAHSBB,  a  sea-port  t.  of  the  w.  coast  of  Norway,  in  the  stift  of  CbrlstlaDBSDd,  35 
m,  D.w.  from  the  Naze,  and  100  m.  b.  from  Bergen,  on  the  w.  side  of  a  wide  and  shel- 
tered hay  of  the  Bukken-fJord.  It  is  a  very  ancient  town,  with  a  very  fine  old  gothio 
cathedral,  dating  from  the  lltb  century,  ^sranger  has  eloth-mannfactories  and  distil- 
leries.    Shtp-bofldlng  is  carried  on,  and  timber  and  fish  are  expcHled,     Pop,  '91,  2S,9S0. 

STATSOTOL,  a  government  in.  Bnsslan  Caucasia,  bounded  on  ttie  n.  by  the  govem- 
ment  of  Astrakhan,  and  by  the  country  of  the  Don  Cossacks;  b;  the  Caspian  sea  on  the 
e. ;  and  by  the  Caucasus  on  the  south.  Area  23,307  aq.  m.;  pop. '04,  695,300.  Thecblef 
rivers  are  the  Eubui  and  Terek,  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  southern  boundary,  and 
the  Kama.  In  the  s.w.,  where  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  millet  and  wheat,  agri- 
culture la  the  chief  employment.  Immense  henla  of  oien  and  sheep  are  r^ed.  Stav. 
ropol,  the  capital.  Is  on  the  chief  highway  from  Europe  to  the  Caucasus,  200  m.  s.e.  of 
Kostov.     It  was  founded  in  the  end  of  the  last  c.     Pop.  'QG,  44,207. 

ECSAUBQ.    8ee  Labcxitt. 


when  he  became  editor.    In  188S  he  was  imprisoned  for  three  months  for  publlsblng 

The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Modern  Babglon.  Tke  RemtiBofRanaa  was  founded  byhlm  In 
1890.  He  baa  pabHshod  Tnah  abeat  the  ffarv  (1884);  Tmh  aboul  Russia  (1888);  T^e  Popt 
ttJid  a*  New  Era  (1880);  ff  CItrvil  ctrme  to  CKieago  (1803);  Jkt  Labor  War  m  the  United 
Slatei  (18M>;  Satan'is  Inneible  World  (189T),  etc 

STEAK,  Steam  Is  water  In  the  gaseous  form  tee  Hbat).  WIwd  dry,  it  Is  InTistbls 
and  transparent,  like  air,  and  Is  not  to  be  confounded  wltboapfir,  which  ts  steam  relumed 
to  Che  state  of  water,  and  thus  become  visible — Water-dust,  as  it  were.  As  steaoj  baa 
become  the  most  Important  of  all  motive  powers,  the  propertlee  on  which  its  octioo 
depends  deserve  careful  consideration.  The  development  ol  steam  is,  naturally  enough, 
connected  popularly  with  a  hi^h  temperature,  but  the  two  tbings  do  not  necessarily  go 
together.  Water  (or  snow,  or  ice)  gives  off  vapor  or  steam  at  enery  temperature — a  low 
temperature  not  preventing  the  formation  of  steam,  but  ooly  decreaslDg  lis  density. 
The  only  limit  to  this  eraporatlon  Is  when  the  air  surroundlnir  the  water  (or  snow,  etc.) 
b  alreaay  saturated  with  vapw  of  the  maximum  density  whicn  the  water  can  give  off  at 
the  ezisUDK  temperature.  Thxa  water  at  83°  Fabr.  wilt  pve  off  vapor  of  a  presents 
equal  to  0.089  lb.  per  sq.In. ;  but  If  the  olr  above  It  Is  already  eatorated  with  vapor  of 
that  density,  tbetoideacy  of  the  particles  of  water  to  fly  apart  is  exactly  balanced  by 
the  pressure  of  the  vapor  on  Its  surface,  and  no  more  evaporation  takes  place.  It  ia 
■  remarkable  fact,  that  while  no  atmospheric  pressure  can  prevent  the  water  or  ice  pass- 
ing Into  vapor,  the  previous  presence  In  the  air  of  vapor  of  the  required  density  fevea 
when  so  small  as  In  the  instance  Just  given}  entirely  Ktops  it. 

Let  us  represent  a  cylinder  by  the  letter  a,  and  a  piston  moving  steam-tight  witbin 
Itbyp;  and  suppose  tnat  the  end  of  the  cylinder  abovepla  open  to  the  atraospbere,  and 
that  below  p  there  Is  in  the  cylinder  a  perfect  vacuum.  There  is  then  a  downward  press-' 
u re  upon  Hie  piston  equal  to  the  whole  force  of  the  atmoqihere,  or  about  14,7  pounds 
per  square  Inch.  If  a  little  water  could  be  introduced  into  the  i)ottom  of  the  cjiioder, 
without  admitting  any  air,  a  quantity  of  vapw  would  rise  &om  it,  and  press  with  more 
or  less  force  on  the  lower  side  of  the  pislon,  so  as  to  sustain  a  portion  of  the  weight  of 
the  atmosphere.  How  much  vapor  would  rise,  end  how  much  elastic  force  or  pres8>ue 
it  would  exert,  would  depend  upon  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  the  cylinder. 

At  82°  Fohr.,  as  we  tiave  already  said,  the  vapor  in  the  apace  a  would  exert  a  pres- 
sure equal  only  to  0.08S  lb.  per  sq.incb.  If  the  temperature  were  raised  to  60°,  more 
vapor  would  rise  until  its  pressure  became  about  0.5  lb.  per  iq.in.;  at  109°  Iho 
MMsnTs  wonM  be  1  lb.;  al  168°,  B  lbs,;  at  \W,  10  lbs.;  and  so  on,  ontl)  at  312° 
Fkhr.  the  pressure  would  be  147  lbs.,  or  exactly  equal  to  tbat  of  the  otmospheK. 
When  this  point  has  been  reached,  U  is  evident  that  tbe  piston  will  be  i»  mptH&no,  the 

SESBure  beneath  it  being  exactly  equal  to  that  above.  At  each  Intermediate  p<dnt  the 
wnward  pressure  on  p  is  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  tninti*  tbe  pressure 
of  tbe  steam  below  the  plstoo.  So  far  as  the  piston  is  concerned,  the  condltMiDS  are 
therefore  tbe  same  as  if  tbe  vacuum  had  been  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  •  ceitaio 
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quaDtitj  of  ai>  below  p  /  but  there  is  this  dfSerence  between  the  two  casea  ;  Ifthespice 
a  had  been  occupied  by  reriflcd  air,  then,  by  lorciog  the  piston  down,  and  eomipnaing 
It  into  less  space,  Ita  deualtr  would  Increase  until  iu  pressure  became  equal  to  or  greater 
than  that  of  the  eitemal  air.     With  steam,  howcTcr,  If  Ihe  platon  were  depressed,  anrf 

Kthe  Umperalnre  of  the  iteam  teere  preteroed  tie  lamt,  instead  of  Its  pressure  being 
erased,  a  portion  of  It  would  be  liquefied,  and  the  remainder  would  have  the  smdc 
pressure  as  l>efore. 

It  Is  at  212°  tliat  water  In  an  open  vessel  begins  to  boil ;  that  is,  the  vapor  naes 
tepidly  and  in  volumei,  being  able  to  displace  the  aimcephere  (see  Boilojo).  In  ibis 
atate  it  is  usually  called  <<«ani,'  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  lietween  steam  alSlS* 
And  steam  at  60  .  The  steam  rising  from  boiling  water  In  an  open  vessel  is  of  the  same 
temperature  as  the  water — viz.,  213* ;  but  notwittistaading  this,  it  contains  a  great  deal 
autre  heat  This  beat  is  employed  in  (to  use  popular  lEinguage)  forcing  asunder  the  mole- 
cules of  the  Bteam,  and  thus  causing  it  to  occupy  so  much  greater  a  Bulk  as  steam  than 
as  water.  It  does  not  make  itself  known  by  the  thermometer  (for  which  reason  it  la 
called  latent  heat),  but  its  existence  and  amount  are  known  by  other  means,  for  wliich 
see  the  article  Hsat. 


It  la  important  to  note,  before  going  further,  that.  In  speaking  of  the  pressure  of 
Kteam,  we  have  given  it  in  poundspersqiin.  above  a  perfect  vacuum,  or  in  whaiarecall<d 
abtolute  pressures.    These  must  be  careiuliy  distinguished  from  pressures  (as  often  ^veo) 


in  pounds  abotie  aimotptierie  preirure.  According  to  the  method  we  adopt,  which  'a 
the  more  scientific  one,  steam  of  14.7  lbs.,  or  one  atmosphere,  exactly  balances  the  pres- 
sure of  the  air,  and  can  therefore  do  no  work  against  it ;  while,  if  the  other  nomenclstiire 
hod  been  adopted,  slcam  of  14.7  lits.  above  atmospheric  pressure  would  bave  been  tealij 
■team  of  (teo  atmospheres  pleasure.  In  reading  on  this  sub  ject  the  student  should  alwavi 
make  aure  whether  the  pressures  spoken  of  are  measured  above  an  absolute  zero,  or  only 
above  the  atmospheric  pleasure,  as  much  confusion  is  sure  to  result  from  any  mislake  on 
this  point. 

When  a  cubic  in.  of  water  Is  converted  into  steam  st  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  its  volume  Is  increased  to  1645  cubic  in. — i.e..  a  cubic  in.  of  water  btvomes 
nearly  a  cubic  ft.  of  steam  of  one  atmosphere.    If  the  steam  Lb  produced  at  any  greater 

KrcsBure,  its  volume  will  be  very  nearly  Inversely  as  that  pressure  ;  at  two  atmospheres, 
,  would  occupy  about  855  cubic  in.  ;  at  four  atmospheres,  about  467  cubic  inches. 
When  water  Is  iMiled  In  an  open  vessel,  neither  the  temperature  of  the  water  nor  that 
of  the  steam  rising  from  it  everrists  higher  than  218%  however  hoi  the  flre  ;  the  beatai 
It  enters  is  carried  off  !n  a  latent'  state  in  the  steam,  But  under  preGsure,  the  tempen- 
ture  of  both  can  be  raised  to  any  degree.  If.  when  the  water  and  steam  in  a,  flg.  1,  csnw 
to  212°.  the  application  of  heat  were  siill  continued,  more  steam  would  continue  to  rise, 
and  the  pressure  on  the  under  side  of  the  piston  being  now  greater  than  that  of  the 
air  above  it,  the  piston  would  I>erin  to  ascend  ;  but  suppose  it  Jield  in  the  same  position 
by  foi'ce,  the  upward  pressure  oi  the  steam  would  be  found  rapidly  to  increase,  until  it 
would  soon  require  a  weight  of  14.7  Ibii.'per  sq.in.  to  keep  it  down,  abowing  that  the 
pressure  uf  the  steam  was  now  equal  lo  twice  that  of  the  atmosphere,  or  to  2S.4  lb«.  per 
.sq.inch.  If  at  this  point  the  temperature  of  the  water  and  steam  were  examined,  it 
would  be  found  to  be  very  nearly  250°  Fahr.  When  the  absolute  pressure  of  the  steam 
reached  SOlbs.,  its  temperature  would  iie  381*  ;ntl001b9..328'>  ;at]S01b6.,860° ;  andsoon. 
From  the  numerous  experiments  made  on  this  subject  some  very  Important  general 
conclusions  may  be  drawn.  Of  these,  one— which  will  be  evident  from  the  flgurea  juat 
given—  is,  that  the  pressure  of  steam  Increases  at  a  far  higher  rate  than  the  tempcraliu« 
(doubling  the  temperature  increases  Ihe  pressure  nearly  83  timet\  which  shows  the  extreme 
danger  of  continuing  to  apply  heat  to  a  vessel  from  which  the  steam  Is  not  allowed  to 
cscitpe.     The  bursting  force  would  soon  become  such  as  no  vessel  could  resist. 

Another  general  conclusion  of  great  importance  is.  that  for  every  temperature  then 
la  a  corresponding  density  of  steam  produced.  This  steam  contains  a  fixed  amount  of 
latent  beat,  and  exerts  a  certain  uniform  pressure  on  every  side  of  any  vessel  in  which  il 
may  be  contained.  The  following  table  shows  the  relation  between  these  values  foe 
I'.uam  of  several  different  temperatures  ; 

T.  p.  H.  V.  B. 
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T,  Tcmperatnre  in  degreeB  Fftbrenhe] 

'  Fahr.  st  that  tempenuare  {(ccctdLng  t 
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of  greslesl  deneitj,  39,1  Fshr.    Tlie  spedlle  bat  tl 

:  T\m'.  fo  thai  1  Ihemial  suit  will  not  niae  I  lb.  of  nio-qjiil* 
lot  the  piicpoees  ol  (hi*  article  we  need  not  take  Ihli  iDia 
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The  relatioDB  between  tetnpenitare  and  pressare  in  the  foregoing  table  apply  onl;  so 
long  as  the  Bteam  is  in  contact  with  the  water  from  which  tt  ia  generated  Once  anay 
from  the  waler.  its  temperature  maj  be  raised  without  altering  its  preeeure.  Steam 
which  has  received  additional  heat  in  this  way  is  called  tuperh»tUd  steam.  It  approxl- 
malee  to  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gaa,  and  merefore  follows  nearly  what  is  known  as 
Boyle's  or  Mariotte's  law  (q.v.);  its  votume  varying  always  inversely  as  lis  pressure.  By 
(his  law,  steam  which  occupied  1  cubic  ft.  at  W  lbs.  absolute  pressure,  would  occupy  4 
cubic  ft,  at  5  lbs.,  and  half  a  cubic  ft.  at  40  lbs.  abeolute  pressure. 

Steam,  however,  as  commonly  used  in  the  Bteam-ensine,  Is  not  euperheated,  but  used 
under  the  conditions  given  in  the  table.  It  is  then  culed  laiumled  steam,  and  differs 
tenMbly  from  the  condition  of  a  perfect  gas.  If  the  pressure  (,p)  be  given  in  pounds  pei 
iq.  in.,  and  the  product  (ps)  of  pressure  and  volume  in  foot-pounds,  then  the  formula, 

log.  Cjw)  =  4.676  +  .061  log.  p* 
irivea  reaultB  accorate  enough  at  all  ordinary  pressures,  and  can  be  vety  eaaily  applied, 
liie  volume.  Instead  <A  IncreBHlng  inversely  as  the  pressure,  increases  less  rapidly;  the 
diSennce,  though  not  very  great,  is  large  enough  to  be  taken  into  account  in  all  calcu< 
Utiona  as  to  the  efficiency  and  behavior  of  steam  in  a  steam-engine. 

Another  fact  regarding  the  constitution  of  ateam  requires  attention ;  from  its  impor- 
tance in  point  of  economy.  It  would  naturally  be  expected  that  it  would  take  much 
more  heat  or  fuel  to  convert  a  pound  of  waterinto  steam  at  a  higher  than  at  alowertem- 

Krature  and  pressure.  In  r^ity,  however,  the  diiference  is  very  alight  Befenius 
^  to  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that  it  requires  1148.6  unita  of  heat  to  raise  a  pound  (3 
water  from  83°  to  213°,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature;  of  these,  180  are  expended 
In  rainng  the  temperature,  while  1146.6—180,  or  966.6  units,  become  hkteot  in  the 
ateam.  It  only  requires  1171.3  units,  however  (261  sensible,  and  810.3  latent),  to  raise 
the  water  to  S98°,  and  evaporate  it  at  that  temperature;  for  the  latent  heat  falls  nearly  as 
faat  as  the  sensible  heat  rises.  The  additional  beat  required  Is  thus  only  a  little  over  S 
per  cent,  while  the  pressure — wluch  ia,  cmUri*  paribut,  a  measure  of  the  work  the  steam 
will  do— is  more  than  quadrupled.  In  this  way,  a  large  increase  of  power  In  aoy  engine 
may  be  obtained  by  a  small  additional  expenditure  of  fuel,  and  consequently  sleam  of  a. 
hign  pressure  is  now  beingueedforall  purposes,  its  economv  and  advantages  beingfully 
recognized  by  engineers.  It  was  thought  for  a  long  time  that  the  lotal  beat  of  steam — 
that  is,  the  sum  of  the  sensible  and  latent  heate—was  constant  at  all  temperatures;  but 
this  is  not  strictly  the  case,  althongb  the  table  shows  that  the  difference,  for  ordinary 
1-nnges  of  pressure,  is  but  trifling.    Bee  Hkat  and  grKut-EiiomE. 

BTEAX-GAKEUQX.  Very  early  in  the  history  of  steam-locomotion,  projects  were 
formed  for  running  steam-carriages  on  common  roads — not  to  draw  a  train  of  vchi- 
clee  after  them,  but  each  carriage  to  have  passenger-accommodation  as  well  as  steam- 
power.  RobisoD  suggested  such  a.  thing  to  Watt  so  far  back  as  17G9.  A  French  inven* 
tor,  Cugnot,  tried  a  ateam-carriage  at  Paris  in  1770,  which  went  with  so  much  force 
as  to  £sb  down  a  brick  wall,  and  thereby  deter  other  inventors.  In  17^3,  Murdoch 
exhibited  a  model  of  a  steam  carriage;  in  17B4,  Watt  described  his  plans  for  another; 
and  in  1786  Symington  prodnqpd  a  model  of  a  thiid.  In  the  lastnamed  year, 
too,  Oliver  Evans  announced  certain  projects  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  In 
1802,  Messrs.  Trevethick  and  Yivlan  patented  a.  steam-carriage,  planned  on  a  much  bet- 
ter principle  than  any  that  had  preceded  It;  they  adopted  bigh-pressure  steam,  of  which 
previous  inventora  had  been  afndd.  The  carriage  was  tried,  but  theingenionspatenleea 
rccdved  very  little  encouragement,  and  soon  turned  their  attention  to  railway  mattci& 
A  long  intervai  then  passed  without  any  new  Inventions  in  this  kind  of  road-locomotion. 
When  Telford  and  other  engineers  had  improved  the  roads  and  highways,  inventon 
were  again  induced  to  apply  steam-power  as  a  substitute  forhoree-power  to  road-vehlclea. 
Bnunah  made  a  steam-carriage  in  1831,  on  a  plan  patented  by  Jufius  Oriffltha.  Gordon 
Invented  one  in  1822,  which  worked  something  like  a  squirrel  in  a  cage,  the  engine 
being  within  a  cylinder  which  rolled  along  the  ground ;  and  another  in  1824,  which 
appeared  to  walk  upon  six  iron  legs.  Qoldsworthy,  Gumey,  Burslall,  Hill,  James, 
Hancock,  Summers,  Ogle,  Heaton,  Church,  Dance,  Field,  Squire,  Maceroni,  Scott  Rus- 
sell, Hills,  Sir  James  Anderson — all  invented  new  forms  of  steam-carriage  ijetwcen  1824 
and  1841.  Some  of  these  displayed  great  ingenuity,  and  attained  a  speed  of  10  or  13 
miles  an  hour  on  common  turnpike  roads.  Sir  Charles  Dance  ran  suchacarriage  betweec 
Gloucester  and  Cheltenham  in  1831,  doing  the  9  miles  In  G5  minutes;  but  the  oppo 
sition  of  local  interests  put  liim  down,  after  he  had  made  400  such  trips  without  an  acci- 
den),  and  carried  a  veiy  large  number  of  passengers.  In  the  same  year  Mr.  Hancock 
b^an  running  his  rtoflm-carriage,  called  T^  ijifant,  regularly  between  London  and 
Stratford ;  and  some  time  afterward,  Mr,  Scott  Russell  ran  hit  invention  between  Glas- 
gow and  Paisley.  All  these  three  were  passencer-vehlcles  which  plied  for  traffic  on  the 
road.  In  the  very  numerous  inventions  from  time  to  lime  brought  forward,  the  passen. 
gea  were  in  some  cases  seated  in  front  of  the  engine  and  lioiler;  in  others,  they  were 
seated  beUiod;  in  others,  the  tank  for  water  was  placed  beneath  the  passengers'  feet, 
vvhile  in  a  fourth  kind  there  waa  a  passenger-carriage,  distinct  from,  but  linked  to,  the 
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(teaia-locoiiiotlTe.  None  of  the  InveDtloDB,  howBrer,  stained  to  comment  mcceeR,  £o 
maoT  were  the  dlfflcultles  which  beset  them. 

Tbe  last  quarter  ot  s  century  hae  exhibited  inventiooB  rather  for  heavy  tracttoa  than 
for  paasenger  steam -carriages.  One  of  the  moat  remarkable  of  the  latter  kind  is  that 
vhich  the  earl  of  Caithneea  drove,  in  1864,  from  Inverneas  to  his  scat  near  Thuna  It 
carried  three  or  four  persons,  and  asceoded  and  descended  very  steep  inclinea  without 
much  variation  of  speed.  Ab  a  queation  of  profit  or  commercial  advantage  the  inventors 
of  such  engines  aow  look  to  their  einplo}'iueat  on  commoo  loads,  for  draeging  heavy 
loada.  Numerous  patents  have  been  taken  out,  with  this  view,  bv  BoydeU,  Bray,  Clay- 
ton, Burrell,  Fowler,  Aveling,  R.  W.  Thomson,  and  others.  In  Mr.  Thomson's  eogiites, 
or  "  road -steamers,"  the  wheels  are  encircled  by  a  complete  ring,  or  tire,  of  india-rubber, 
protected  on  the  outside  bv  a  flexible  sheath  of  steel  plates.  As  engines  for  drawing 
very  heavy  weights  these  have  proved  the  nuMt  powerful  yet  invented,  and  eeveral  of 
them  by  1874  were  constantly  at  work  in  Qlasgow,  dragging  enormously  heavy  casting 
and  boilers  from  the  workshopa  of  the  engineers  U>  the  railways  or  wharrea.  In  mdj- 
uary  work,  however,  the  road-steamers  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  a  sucoew.  The 
expense  conaected  with  the  renewa]  of  Um  India-rubber  tirea,  and  the  other  ports  worn  by 
the  constant  jolting  on  common  roads,  has  told  very  mnch  against  their  adoption. 
Great  endeavors  have  been  made  to  design  an  engine  suitable  for  use  upon  tramway 
lines  laid  down  on  common  roads,  but  as  yet  wiUiout  complete  success.  The  nse  ol 
steara-englnea  has  never  been  permitted  to  any  extent  on  city  railways,  with  the  excep- 
tion ol  the  elevated  railways,  and  as  chewer  and  more  satlwactory  motive  poweia  are 
now  in  nse,  there  is  little  or  no  farther  dfort  made  to  apply  the  steam-«ii)^e  to  th^ 
dass  of  work.  Nuraetons  laws  have  been  passed  to  rebate  the  use  of  locomotives  upon 
common  roads.  Their  regulations  at  first  were  severely  restrictive,  framed  apparently 
rather  to  discourage  than  to  encourage  mechanical  tfactton.  Mow,  however,  that  tbe 
engines  are  improved,  and  their  use  more  understood  by  the  pulrilc,  the  popubtr  fedinf 
against  the  engines,  which  caused  this  legislation.  Is  lai^dly  disappearing. 

It  has  been  a  favorite  idea  for  many  years  with  amateur  and  orofeesional  mechani- 
cians (especially  the  former)  to  matte  a  light  carri^  which  could  be  used  upon  ordi- 
nary roads,  and  which  should  contain  a  staam-engine  and  boiler  to  propel  itself.  In 
spite  of  innumerable  attempts  no  permanent  succeaa  has  yet  beeu  obtained  in-  this 
direction,  notwithstanding  that  great  progress  has  been  made  iti  conatrticting  sieam 
traction  engines  for  common  roads.  The  fact  seems  to  be  tha^  while  a  self-pro- 
pelling sieam-carriage  to  carry  only  the  weight  of  a  paaseugei  or  two  isan  be  made 
without  much  difficulty,  its  cost  wdl  be  propordonately  so  heavy,  and  the  tiouble  of 
keeoiug  it  in  order  as  well  aa  of  worUng  it,  so  great,  that  it  will  not  succeed  commur- 

Tlie  true  application  of  steam  upon  common  roadH  is  in  the  drawing  of  heavy  losi]j 
which  would  otherwise  require  an  mconveniently  large  number  of  horses.  Eneiuos  for 
tLi£  purpose  are  called  truetion-enginet,  and  their  use,  Dotwithslonding  deteruuncd,  and 
loo  often  ignorant  opposition,  seems  to  be  ycarlv  on  the  increase.  Traction-engiiies 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes — thoae  with  riKia  tires  on  their  wlieels.  and  those  with 
flexible  tires.  The  farmer  class  is  the  older,  and  includes  many  ingenioua  but  mistaken 
contrivances  for  laying  down  what  was  equivalent  to  ah  endless  railway  for  the  engine 
to  run  upon,  which  was  at  one  time  thought  by  many  csscDtiul  to  its  success.  The  beat 
engines  at  present  made  with  rigid  tires  are  those  of  Messrs.  Aveling  anil  Porter  of 
Rochester,  which  arc  simple  and  substantial  in  construction,  and  arc  used  largely  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  Of  the  second  class  of  traction  engines  those  fltt^  with 
Thomson's  patent  india-rubber  tires,  and  by  the  inventor  called  roadtteamert,  are  the 
only  ones  that  have  come  into  anything  like  extended  use.  These  tires  are  simply  rings 
of  mdia-ruber,  4  or  6  in.  thick,  atretclied  over  the  rim  of  the  wheel,  and  protected  by  a 
£eiible  circle  of  steel  shoes  from  being  damaged  by  stones,  etc.  The  advantage  of  flexi- 
ble tires  is  the  greater  adhesion  (in  proportion  to  wdght)  which  they  give  to  me  engine, 
and  the  saving  the  machinery  from  shocks  and  jars.  They  will  doubtless  be  still  mtue 
largely  used  when  more  lengthened  experience  has  perfected  their  construction,  bt^ 
thL'lr  great  cost  has  liltherto  much  hindered  their  extended  adoption. 

STEAH-CBAITE.  The  application  of  steam  to  the  working  of  cranes  was  an  obvious 
one,  and  is  now  universal  where  much  hoisting  work  has  to  be  done;  it  not  only  eSecls 
ft  great  saving  In  labor,  but  causes  the  frork  to  be  much  more  quickly  done,  a  consider- 
ation quite  OS  important,  Steani-cranes  and  winches  are  now  alraoal  invariably  used  on 
board  all  large  steamboats,  both  for  loading  and  unloading,  heaving  the  anchor,  warping 
the  ship  along  by  means  of  a  cable,  ana  other  purposes.  When  working  on  a  wbarl; 
and  in  many  other  situations,  it  is  often  very  convenient  that  the  crane  should  be  mov- 
abw,  90  that  It  may  go  to  its  work  in  the  multitude  of  cases  where  diat  arrangement  Is 
more  convenient  than  the  converse.  For  this  purpose  it  is  mounted  on  a  plain  railway 
truck,  cither  of  wood  or  iron,  the  truck  being  generally  provided  with  clamps  at  tlw 
ends,  by  which  it  can  be  firmly  secured  to  the  rails  when  lifting  weights.  The  balance 
construction,  now  uuiveraally  adopted  for  portable  cranea,  was  fin'ented  or  suggested  ly 
tbe  late  Mr.  R  W.  Thomson,  c.b.,  in  18B6~its  essential  feature  being  the  use  of  the 
boiler  Bfi  a  counterpoise  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.     The  principal  parts  of  a  steam-crane 


we:  1.  The  boiler,  which  mnrt  be  of  Bome  very  simple  coMtructlon,  aa  it  fau  so  fre- 
quently to  be  worked  with  excessivelf  dirty  water;  2,  The  framing,  which  is  ECDer&llr 
made  of  ca£t-in>n,  and  supports  the  boiler,  the  engine  and  gear,  and  the  jib;  8.  The 

engine  (which  has  almost  always  two  small  cyiinders,  «nd  la  fitted  with  reTereing  gear), 
BDd  the  piDlons,  wheels,  drams,  etc.,  for  the  boistiQe  and  other  motions;  4.  The  '■jib" 
(tither  of  wood  or  iron),  over  a  pulley  in  the  top  ot  wTiich  the  chain  paesefl,  and  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  enable  the  different  objects  to  be  lifted  quite  clear  ot  the  ground, 
and  deposited,  when  necessary,  on  tracks,  etc. ;  5.  The  pillar,  which  is  firmly  attacliod 
to  the  truck,  and  which,  passwg  upward  through  the  center  of  the  frame,  fonns  the 

fivot  on  which  it  turns  round ;  6.  The  track  Itself,  which  supports  the  whole  machine. 
[  the  crane  is  stationary,  the  track,  of  course,  is  not  required,  the  bottom  of  the  pillar 
being  imbedded  in  masonry;  and  for  large  cranes  the  boiler  ia  generally  made  separate 
from  the  machine  itself,  and  sometimes  tlie  engines  also.  A  porUbic  balance  sleam-craDe 
is,  when  complete,  fitted  with  the  following  motions:  I.  Gear  for  hoisting,  generally  with 
two  or  more  speeds,  to  be  uaed  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted ;  8.  Gear  for  raising 
or  lowering  the  outer  end  of  the  Jib;  8,  Gear  for  alewing  the  jib  (with  boiler  and  frame 
attached  to  It);  4.  Qearforpropelltagthetrackalongthemils.  Steam-cranes,  with  forked 
malleable  iron  Jibs,  have  been  erectod  in  recent  years,  which  will  lift  a  weight  of  60  or  60 
tona.    BoelIlns.,PuLLKT,  KTC.,  vol.  XII. 

mAK-ZVeOZ.  Sleam-enginea,  in  their  infancy,  were  known  as  "flre"  (that  Is, 
heai)  engines;  and  in  point  of  fact  the  older  term  Is  the  more  correct,  because  the  water 
or  steam  is  only  used  as  a  convenient  medium  through  which  the  form  of  enei^  which 
we  call  heat  is  made  to  perform  the  required  meclianicai  operations.  In  modern  engines 
sufficient  heat  ia  added  to  the  steam  to  raise  it  to  a  vi.'ry  high  pressure,  and  the  excess  of 
this  pressure  over  the  pressure  opposed  to  it  (either  atmoepheric  pressure  or  the  still 
lower  pressure  in  a  condenser)  is  both  the  cause  and  measure  of  the  work  done  by  the 


In  earlier  machines,  however,  the  ateam  was  raised  only  to  atmospheric  press- 
J   .J.  ... _j  i_..  .!._  gj^ing  only  to  be  at  once  condensed  by  a  '  '    s  .  i..  .....  . 

Pressure  above  the  pressure  in  the  partL 
e  direct  cause  of  work.     Engines  of  this  kind  a 


re,  and  admitted  into  the  engine  only  to  be  at  once  condensed  by  a  ict  of  cold  w 

IS  of  the  atmospheric  pressure  above  the  pressure  in  the  partial  vacuum  caused 


K  used ;  they  were  called  atmc*pherie  engines.  As  a  source  of  power  steam  has  many 
advantages  over  wind  and  water.  It  is  independent  of  the  weather,  may  be  applied  anv- 
wbere,  i&tords  a  constant  equable  motion,  and  Is  capable  of  indefinite  increase,  fla 
invention,  therefore,  has  caused  a  new  era  in  the  arts ;  and  the  revolution  which  it  has 
brought  about  In  industry  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  the  infiuence  it  has  bad  on  civilization 
in  g^erel,  and  must  yet  nave  in  a  higliei'  degree,  are  altogether  Incalculable. 

Tbe  Invention  of  steam  as  a  moving  powerlsdaimed  by  various  nations;  but  the  first 
eitenuve  emplojrment  of  it,  and  moat  of  the  improvements  made  upon  the  steam-engine, 
the  world  inai^utably  owes  to  the  English  nnd  the  Americans.  It  would  appear  that 
as  early  aa  !(>«  a  Spanish  captain,  named  Blasco  de  Gamy,  showed  in  the  harbor  of 
Barcelona  a  steamtxiat  of  his  own  Invcution.  It  Is  most  likely  that  Blasco'a  engine  was 
on  the  principle  of  the  .£alipile  of  Hero,  invented  130  B.C.,  in  wtiich  steam  produces 
rotatory  motion  by  issuing  from  orifices,  as  water  does  in  Barker's  mill  (q.v.).  The 
preacher  Matbesius,  in  bis  eermon  to  miners  (Nuremberg,  1S62),  prays  for  a  man  who 
"raiaeswater  by  flreand  air,"  showing  the  early  application  of  steam-power  in  Germany; 
and  the  German  engineer,  Sol.  de  Caus,  in  tbe  service  of  the  elector  palatine  In  Heidel- 
berg, describes,  in  his  work,  Lei  Baiaoni  det  Foreet  MotivanUt  avee  Ditenet  McuJiinti 
(Frankf.  1615),  a  steam-machine,  which  was  merely  a  contrivance  for  forcing  the  water 
contained  in  a  copper  ball  through  a  tube  by  applyInK  heat.  An  Italian  engineer,  Q. 
Branca,  Invented,  m  1699,  a  sort  of  steam  windmill;  the  steam  being  generated  in  a 
boiler,  was  directed  by  a  spout  against  the  flat  vanes  of  a  wheel,  which  was  thus  set  in 
motion. 

Id  England,  among  the  first  notices  we  have  of  the  idea  of  employing  steam  as  a  pro- 
pelling force,  is  that  contained  in  a  small  volume,*  published  in  1M7,  entitled  TIu  Art 
ef  Ovrmgrj/,  by  Nat.  Nye,  mathematician ;  in  which  be  proposes  to  ' '  charge  a  piece  of 
ordnance  without  gunpowder,"  bv  putting  water  instead  of  powder,  ramming  (lown  an 
air-tight  plugot  wood,  and  then  toe  shot,  and  applying  a  fire  to  the  breech  "till  it  burst 
out  suddenly."  But  tbe  first  successful  effort  was  that  of  the  marquiaof  Worcester.  In 
bia  OsTiltiry  of  InrmitioTit,  the  manuscript  of  which  dates  from  1605,  he  describes  a  steam- 
apparatus  by  which  he  ndsed  a  column  of  water  to  the  height  of  40  feet.  This,  under 
the  name  of  "fire-waterwork,"  appears  actually  to  have  been  at  work  st  Vauxhalt  In 
1606.  Bir  Bamuel  Horland  in  16^  submitted  to  Louis  XIV.  a  project  for  raising  water 
by  means  of  ateam,  accompanying  it  with  ingenious  calculations  and  tables.     The  first 

Stent  for  the  application  of  steam-power  to  various  kinds  of  machines  was  taken  out  in 
9S  by  capt.  Bavery.  In  1689  he  exhibited  before  the  Royal  society  a  working  model  of 
bis  invention.  His  engines  were  the  first  used  to  any  extent  in  industrial  operations; 
they  seem  to  have  lieeo  employed  for  some  years  in  the  drainage  of  mines  in  Cornwall 
ana  Devonshire.  The  essential  improvement  in  them  over  the  older  ones  was  tbe  use  of 
a  bailer  separate  from  the  veasei  in  which  the  aieam  did  its  work.    One  vessel,  in  all 
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fonner  engines,  bad  served  both  purposei.  He  made  um  of  the  condensation  of  steam 
In  a  close  Teasel  to  produce  a  vacuum,  aod  thus  raise  the  water  to  a  certain  heighl  afur 
which  the  elasticity  of  steam  pressing  upon  Its  surface  was  made  to  raise  it  still  fiinlit-r 
in  a  second  vessel.  ^ 

Id  all  the  attempts  at  pumping- engines  hitherto  made,  including  Savery's,  the  sleam 
acted  directly  upon  the  water  to  be  moved  without  any  intervening  part.  To  Dr 
Papin,  a  celebrated  Freachman,  is  due  the  idea  of  the  piiton.  It  was  Brat  used  bv  hiai 
in  a  model  constructed  in  1890,  where  the  cylinder  was  still  made  to  do  datj  also  as  a 
boiler;  but  in  an  improved  steam-pump  ioveDled  about  1700  be  used  it  as  a  diaphiagm 
floating  on  the  top  of  the  water  m  a  separat*  veasel,  or  cylinder,  and  the  steam,  by 
prewing  on  Ibe  top  of  it,  forced  the  water  out  of  the  cylinder  at  the  other  end. 

The  neit  great  step  in  advance  was  made  about  1705  in  the  "  atmospberic"  engine, 
conjointly  inyeoled  by  Newcomen,  Cawley,  and  Savefj.  This  machine  held  its  own 
for  nearly  seventy  yeara,  and  was  veir  largely  applied  to  mines,  so  that  ii  will  be  worth 
while  lo  give  a  somewhat  more  detailed  description  of  it  than  of  the  others. 

In  this  engine,  which  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  the  previous  inventions  of  the  sepante 
boiler,  and  of  the  cylinder  with  its  movable  steam-tight  piston,  are  utilized,  ailbougb  in 
a  new  form.  The  "  beam,"  which  has  ever  since  been  used  in  pumping-engines,  was 
used  for  the  flnt  time,  and  for  the  first  time  also  the  condensation  of  the  steam  was 
made  an  Instantaneous  process,  instead  of  a  slow  and  gradual  one.  Newcomen's  engine 
was  chiefiy  used,  like  all  former  steam-engines,  in  raising  water.  To  one  end  of  a  beam 
moving  on  an  axis  I,  whs  attached  the 
rod,  N.  of  the  pump  to  be  worked;  to 
the  other,  the  rod,  M,  of  a  piston  P, 
moving  in  a  cylinder  C.  below.  The 
cylinder  was  placed  over  a.  boiler  B,  and 
wasconnecled  with  it  bya  pipe  provided 
with  a  slop-cock  V,  to  cut  off  or  admit 
the  steam.  Suppose  the  pump-rod  de- 
pressed, and  the  piston  raised  to  the  top 
of  Ihe  cylinder — which  was  effected  by 
weights  suspended  at  the  pump«nd  of 
the  beam — the  steam- cock  wss  then 
turned  to  cut  o0  the  steam,  and  a  dash 
of  cold  water  was  thrown  into  the  cylin- 
der by  turning  a  cock  R.  on  a  water 
pipe  A,  connected  with  a  cistern  C". 
This  condensed  the  steam  in  the  cylin- 
der, and  caused  a  vacuum  below  the  pis- 
ton, which  was  then  forced  down  by  ti»e 
pressure  of  the  almospbcre,  bringing 
with  it  the  end  of  tlic  beam  to  which  it 
wsa  attached,  and  raising  the  other 
along  with  the  pump-rod.  The  cock 
was  then  turned  lo  admit  fresh  steam 
below  the  piston,  which  was  raised  by 
the  counterpoise;  and  thus  the   motion 

began  anew.    The  opening  and  shutting  fw.  L 

of  the  cocks  was  at  first  performed  by  an 

iiltcndaut,  but  subsequently  a  boy  named  Humphrey  Potter  (to  Mve,  ft  Is  said,  tlis 
triiuble  of  personal  superintendence)  devised  a  system  of  etriugs  and  levers  by  which 
tiio  engine  was  made  to  work  its  own  valves.  In  1717  Henry  Beighton,  an  r.B.s., 
iuvenled  a  simpler  and  more  scieutlflc  system  of  "  bond-gear,"  which  rendered  the 
engine  completely  teif-aeling.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  time  that  elapsed  before 
Watt's  discoveries  changed  everything,  Smeaton  brought  Newcomen's  engine  loavcrt' 
high  degree  of  ^rfoction.  As  the  result  of  study  and  experiment  be  made  roanr 
Improvements  in  it,  in  the  form  of  the  boiler,  the  proportions  of  Ibe  cylinder,  etc  II 
was  he,  too,  who  invented  tlic  cataract,  a  very  ingenious  self-acting  valve  arrsjigenienl. 
which  is  still  universally  used  in  Cornish  engines.  It  is  worth  montioniug  that,  m  ITS.'i, 
Leupoid  invented  an  engine  in  which  steam  of  a  higher  pressure  than  that  of  the  atmos- 
phere was  employed  in  Uie  cylinder,  but  his  engine  possessed  defects  that  prevented  its 
practical  use.  •  ' 

The  next  essential  Improvements  on  the  steam-engine  wer«  those  of  Watt,  which 
begao  a  new  era  In  the  history  of  eteam-power.  The  Brat  and  most  important  improve- 
ment made  by  Watt  was  the  separate  condenser,  patented  in  1769.  He  had  observed 
that  the  jet  of  cold  water  thrown  into  the  cylinder  to  condense  the  steam,  necessarily 
reduced  the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  so  much  that  a  great  deal  of  the  steam  flowing 
In  at  each  upward  stroke  of  the  piston  was  condensed  before  the  cylinder  got  bsrk  Ihe 
heat  abstracted  from  It  by  the  spurt  of  cold  water  used  for  condensing  the  steam  in  tlie 
cylinder.  The  loss  of  steam  arising  from  this  was  so  great  that  only  about  one-fourth  of 
what  was  admitl«d  into  the  cylinder  was  actually  available  aa  motive-power.  Wsit, 
therefore,  provided  a  separate  vessel  la  which  to  condense  the  steam,  and  which  could 
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Steam-Engi\es.  —  1.  Diagimal  steam-engine.  2  to  4  and  6  to  S,  Vertical  steam-en  gin  r- 
5.  Combined  or  crnnjiouiid  steam-engine  with  tiiree  cylinders.  9.  Steam-ciigmi' . 
fur  llie  dislrilmtiim  of  steam.     14.  Water-Rauge  for  btiiler. 
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liler.      10,  15.  Manometers  to  measure  steam  pressuri  in  boiler.     11  to  13.  ApparatU8  i 
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be  kept  constantly  In  a  state  of  vncuum,  without  the  loss  which  ftrose  when  th«  crlindet 
itseir  waa  used  as  h  oondeoBer.  This  device,  'n-liicli  now  looks  simple  enougli,  was  tlie 
greatest  of  Watt's  inventions,  and  forms  the  foundation  of  his  fame.  His  eenius  wa* 
■Dch  that  in  a  few  years  he  clianged  the  stvam-cngine  from  a  clumsy,  wasteful,  almost 
impracticable  machiue  into  a  machine  practically  the  same  as  we  now  have.  The  prin- 
cipal improvements  since  his  time  tiave  been  cither  iu  matters  relating  to  tlie  boiler;  in 
details  of  construction  consequent  on  our  increased  facilities,  improved  machinery,  and 
greater  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  materials;  in  tbe  enlarged  application  of  liisprinci 
pie  of  eipsusive  working:  or  in  the  amplication  of  tbe  steam-engine  to  tbe  propulsion  of 
carriages  and  vessels.  His  principal  invoDtions  were ;  I.  The  condensation  of  steam  iu 
■  vessel  separate  from  tbe  cylinder,  so  as  to  avoid  the  cooling  of  the  latter;  2.  Tbe  use 
of  a  pump,  called  an  "  air-pump,"  to  withdraw  the  condensed  water,  and  mixed  ateani 
and  air,  from  tbe  condenser;  8,  To  surround  tbe  cylinder  either  with  a  steam-Jacket 
or  with  some  non-conducting  body,  in  order  to  prevent  radiation  of  beat  (these  three, 
with  others,  were  included  in  the  specification  of  1709);  4.  To  use  the  steam  eipanaively 
in  the  way  explained  further  on  in  this  article  (this  was  invented  before  1760,  but  not 
publi  shed  till  1782);  and  5.  The  now  universally  used  double-acting  engine,  and  the  con- 
version of  tie  reciprocating  motion  of  tbe  beam  into  a  rotary  motion  by  means  of  a 
crank  (both  these  were  invented  Ijcfore  1778,  the  engine  being  patented  in  1783,  but  tbe 
'  crank  having  before  that  date  been  pirated  and  patented  by  another).  In  1784  Watt  also 
patented  and  published  bis  paraiiel  motion,  throttle- valve,  governor,  and  indicator;  all 
four  of  wbich  are  in  substance  still  used. 

It  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  limits  to  enter  into  any  description  of  the  constiiic- 
live  details  of  steam-engines;  we  can  only  afford  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  wajr  in 
which  the  motion  is  originated,  and  to  expUin  the  chief  principles  on  which  the  motive- 
power  and  economy  of  engines  depend.  We  shall  coositler  the  latter  firet,  and  may  say 
tbatthe  article  Stkau  should  be  read  as  an  introduction  to  wliat  follows,  as  we  roust 
assume  a  familiarity  with  the  statements  there  made. 

Tbe  common  mode  of  employing  steam  in  an  engine  is  by  causing  it  to  press  alter- 
nately on  tbe  two  surfaces  of  a  movable  diapliragm  or  piston  Inclosed  m  a  fixed,  steam- 
light,  cylindrical  box.  In  fi^,  2,  A  is  the  piston,  and  B  a 
section  of  tbe  box.  Tbe  piston,  bj;  means  of  a  rod  £, 
passing  through  the  end  of  the  box,  is  made  to  communi- 
cate motion  to  tlje  rest  of  the  machinery.  The  steam  i» 
first  admitted  to  one  end  of  the  cylinder  Ibrougb  an  opep- 
ing  D,  and  forces  the  piston  along  to  the  other  end.  The 
current  of  steam  from  the  boiler  is  then  allowed  to  pass 
into  tbe  other  end  of  the  cylinder  through  the  opening  C. 
and  forces  the  piston  bock  again  to  its  original  posiuoD, 
Fib.  a.  and  so  on.      But  it  is  obvious  that  while  this  retuny 

motion  is  goine  on,  the  steam  previously  admitted  at  D 
must  be  allowed  some  exit,  or  the  piston  could  not  be  forced  back.  The  manner  of  thia 
exit  constitutes  tbe  difference  between  the  two  principal  classee  of  engines,  according  u 
the  steam  Is  flowed  simply  to  rush  out  into  the  atmosphere,  or  is  conducted  into  a  sepa- 
rate vessel,  and  there  "condensed." 

Tbe  simplest  way  in  which  steam  can  be  used  in  a  cylinder  Is  at  the  same  time  the 
most  wasteful.  It  consisla  in  filling  each  end  of  the  cylinder  alternately  full  of  steam 
direct  from  the  boiler,  and  having  the  full  boiler  pres.iure.  and  thus  forcing  Ihe  piston 
along  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  that  in  which  it  would  have  to  be  forced  were  watar 
the  fluid  used  Instead  of  steam.  We  have  said  this  is  naBiefui;  let  us  examine  Ihe 
reasons.  If  we  Imagine  tbe  cylinder  to  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  then,  if  it  be  fllied 
entirely  with  stean^  from  the  boiler  at  60  lbs.  pressure,  it  will  contain  Just  one  pound- 
weight  of  steam.*  The  total  heat  in  this  pound  of  steam,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  equiv- 
alent to  1171  thermal  uoits.+  When  tbe  piston  has  reached  tbe  end  of  its  stroke,  the 
steam  contiiined  in  tlie  cylinder  is  thus  in  it^lf  a  great  storehouse  of  work,  for  each  of 
these  thermal  units  is  eqiiivaieat  to  772  "  fool -pounds"  of  mechanical  energy.  But 
Instead  of  utilizing  this  force,  at  tlic  momniK  when  Ibe  cylinder  is  full  of  steam  the 
one  opening  is  put  Into  communication  with  tbe  boiler,  tbe  other  opentng  with  tbe 
atmosphere,  and  tbe  steam  Immediately  rushes  out  of  the  cylinder,  and  dissipates  Ita 
contained  energy  through  the  air. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  allliougb  the  steam,  when  allowed  to  go  into  the  atmos- 
phere, is  immediately  reduced  lo  the  pressure  corresponding  to  tbe  temperature  of  tlie 
air  (which  in  ordinary  cases  woald  be  only  a  fraction  of  a  pound  per  square  inch),  still  the 
full  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  itself  will  nlwnys  be actlngon  tbe  back  of  tbe  piston  during 
its  stroke;  and  that  therefore,  to  find  ihe  force  with  which  tbe  piston  is  being  pushed 
along,  we  muai  subtract  that  pressure  from  Ibe  stcam-preseure.  On  the  one  side  of  ibe 
IH^ton  will  be  the  atmosphere  with  its  uniform  pressure  of  nearly  15  lbs.  per  square 
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Inch,  and  on  the  otber  ride  the  steam  pressure  of  60  pounds.    TheeflectiTepnsDrethu 
will  be  60—16,  or  iS  lbs.  per  aquare  inch  only. 

Lei  iw  row  consider  the  somewhat  more  economlcaJ  case  of  an  engine  In  which  lh» 
steam  Is  first  used  as  described  above,  but  afterward,  Instead  of  bein£  allowed  to  put 
jDto  the  atmoaphere,  is  cnnducted  through  a  pipe  into  a  closed  vessel,  and  then  con- 
densed.  The  process  commonly  called  condensation,  and  assodated  with  the  ides  of 
liquefaction,  consists  in  essence  merely  of  the  subtraction  from  steam  of  a  portion  of  it'' 
sensible  beat.  This  reduction  of  temperature  has  a  double  elTect  on  the  steam— flnt,  the 
liquefaction  of  a  part  of  it;  sjid  then,  the  Teduction  of  the  re«t  to  the  pressure  corrt- 
pponding  to  the  reduced  temperature.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  sleam  eiisto  at  afl 
temperatures.)  It  is  not  pos.'^iblc  to  do  one  of  these  things  without  the  other,  and  t1u> 
foci  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  correct  conception  of  what  is  called  by  ensineers  a  "  Tscuum." 
What  is  commonly  called  "  vacuum"  simply  means  pressure  less  uan  the  atmo^dieric 

Eessure;  and,  In  the  case  of  slcam-enginea,  a.  vacuum  generally  implies  a  preseun  of 
twecn  2  and  4  lbs.  per  square  inch — tliat  fa,  from  a  seventh  to  a  fourth  of  the  ordinary 
pressure  of  the  air.  The  most  common  way  of  condensing  steam  is  by  bringing  it  into 
contact  either  with  a  jet  of  cold  water,  orwithsurfaceskeptcontinually  coolhy  acurrenl 
of  water.  In  either  case,  directly  the  steam  u  brought  Into  contact  with  the  water,  or 
cooling  surface,  it  tranefers  lo  it  the  larger  portion  of  its  sensible  heat.  During  thia 
process,  the  greater  part  of  the  sleam  ts  liquefied,  and  the  remaiuder  retains  only  such  a 
pressure  aa  corresponds  lo  its  greatly  reduced  lempcraluro. 

The  advantage  possessed  by  a  condcnsiug  over  a  non-conden^g  enrine  will  now  oe 
obvious.  When  llie  piston  is  being  forced  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  by  steam 
entering  through  the  other,  the  force  on  the  back  of  the  piston  resisting  its  naotion  in 
that  direction,  instead  of  being  equal  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  is  only  the 
pressure  of  the  steam  in  the  condenser,  or  about  1  lb.  per  square  inch.  Tlie  net  effedite 
force  is  therefore  60—1,  or  5B  lbs.,  instead  of  60—15,  or  45  pounds.  In  actual  praclic* 
these  figures  would  be  modiflud,  because,  from  various  causes,  such  a  low  back 
pressure  as  1  or  15  lbs.  above  zero  (in  condensing  and  non-condensing  engines  respec- 
tively) is  never  obtained,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same. 

We  have  supposed  that  our  cylinder,  M'lien  full  of  sleam,  contained  Just  1  pound- 
weight  at  60  lbs.  pressure.  Let  us  now  find  out  how  much  usefnl  work  this  pound  of 
sleam  bas  done  for  us,  and  we  will  then  show  how  the  same  weight  may  be  made  to  do 
a  great  deal  more,  by  utilizing  more  of  its  great  store  of  heat.  Let  us  suppose  that  ihe 
area  of  the  cylinder  is  3  sq.  ft.,  while  its  Icn^h  (the  stroke  of  the  piston)  is  3i  feet  ll 
will  thus  have  a  capacity  of  7  cubic  ft.,  as  before  assumed.  In  the  first  case  de«cribed, 
we  should  have  a  pressure  of  45  lbs,  per  square  Inch  exerted  cm  an  area  of  388sq. 
in.,  through  a  distance  of  3^  feet.  Tliis  is  equal  (o  4S,360  footpounds  of  work.  In 
the  second  cane,  we  have  a  pressure  of  09  lbs.  per  square  inch  on  the  aame  area,  and 
through  the  same  distance.  This  is  equal  to  69,472  foot-pounds  of  work,  or  about  -fi 
of  the  total  heat  supplied  by  the  fuel.  We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  way  in 
which  the  same  weight  of  steam,  generated  by  the  consumption  of  an  identical  weight 
of  fuel,  may  be  made  to  perform  many  times  more  work  by  "working  espansively." 

One  of  the  properties  pos.ie8.=cd  by  steam,  in  common  with  all  other  gases,  is  a  ten- 
dency to  expand  indefinileiy.  In  article  Stbah  we  mentioned  and  illustrated  the  fscl 
that  its  pressure  varied  nearly  inversely  as  its  volume.  For  simplicity's  s^e  we  shall 
here  assume  that  steam  is  a  iierfcct  gas,  and  follows  Boyle's  law.  the  pressure  varying 
exactly  inversely  as  the  volume.  We  shall  now  describe  the  way  in  which  this  expansi 
bility  of  steam  is  taken  advanlnge  of  by  the  en^neer.  If  we  have  a  cylinder  of  the  same 
area  aa  before,  but  of  twice  the  length,  but  only  intend  to  admit  1  lb,  of  ateam  into 
it  at  a  time,  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  piston  has  travel^  3^  ft,  of  its  stroke,  to 
abut  Uie  entrance  valve,  ao  as  to  prevent  more  sleam  entering;  this  is  called  "cutilBg 
off"  the  steam.  The  pi.'ton.  however,  siiii  continues  its  motion  in  the  aame  direction  as 
before,  propelled  by  the  internal  separative  energy  among  the  particles  of  sleam.  But 
as  it  is  pressed  forward,  the  space  occupied  by  uie  steam  is  always  increasing,  and  its 
pre.i9ure  always  decrea.iing  in  proportion,  until  at  length,  when  the  piston  hns  reached 
the  end  of  lis  stroke,  the  steam  occupies  exactly  double  its  original  volume— viz.,  14 
cubic  ft.,  and  is  reduced  in  pressure  to  half  its  original  pressure— viz.,  to  30  lbs.  per 
square  inch.  We  have  thus,  duricig  the  first  half  of  the  stroke,  a  constant  pressure  on 
the  piston  of  60  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  during  the  second  half  ft  pressure  gradually 
decreasing  from  60  lo  30  pounds.  The  nwan  pressure  during  this  second  half  of  the 
stroke  win  be  found  on  calculation  to  be  almost  exsctly  40  pounds.  Let  us  now,  in  the 
same  way  as  Irefore,  see  what  work  we  have  been  able  lo  get  out  of  our  pound  of  sleao 
bv  expanding  it  in  this  way.  In  the  first  lialf  of  the  stroke  we  have  60,472  foot-pounds 
of  work  exactly  aa  before,  and  then  we  have  in  addition  a  mean  pressure  of  40— 1,  or  M 
lbs.  per  square  inch,  exerted  over  288  sq.  in.  for  a  distance  of  Si  feet.  This  equals 
an, 313  foot-pounds,  making  a  total  of  88,784  footpounds  of  work  obtained  frran  Hw 
Steam  which  only  gave  us  69,472  before.    The  economy  of  working  eipantdvely,  ho*- 
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SXEAU  Engines  (Modern). — 1-5.  Types  of  steam  engine  governors.      6.  Porter-Allen  anlom; 
engine.     8.  Belmont  automatic  cut-off  compound  engine.     9.  Wetlierill  vertical  compoui 

Corliss  valve  gear.     12.  Buckeye  simple  automatic  engine. 
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lie  high  speed  compound  engine.      7.  Dick  &  Church's  four-cylinder  triple-expansion 
id  Corliss  engine,     to.  Westinghouse  vertical  automatic  compound  engine.     11.  Parts  of 
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ever,  goes  mnch  further  than  this.  If  the  cjlinder  bad  been  four  ttmw  Ita  orighiBl 
length,  and  the  steam  had  been  cut  off  at  the  same  point  u  before  (wbicb  would  then  be 
auaiter  instead  of  bail  stroke),  we  should  have  obtained  from  the  1  lb.  of  steam  144,849 
loot-pouuds  of  work.  If  we  bad  gone  slill  further,  aud  expanded  the  pound  of  steam 
Into  eight  times  its  origiiial  volume,  we  should  have  obtained  no  less  than  179,084  foot- 
pounds  of  work,  which  Is  more  than  three  times  ae  much  ae  at  firat.*  All  modem 
engines  are  worked  more  or  less  on  this  principle  of  expansion,  and  the  general  ten- 
dene;'  seems  to  be  every  year  to  adopt  Higher  luitial  pTessures,  and  larger  ratios  of 
expansion. 

Having  thus  brleSy  sketched  the  history  of  the  steam-engine,  and  the  theory  of  its 
action,  we  may  now  proceed  to  some  consideration  of  its  mechanism.  Fig.  8  represents 
Watt's  "double-acting"  condensing  engine,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  By 
"double-aciin?  engine"  we  mean  an  engme  such  as  was  sketched  in  ng.  2,  in  which  the 
steam  acte  on  oath  sides  of  the  piston  instead  of  only  on  one,  as  in  Newcomen's  engine. 
Watt's  engine,  though  not  of  the  form  now  generally  used,  contains  all  Ihe  parts  now 
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an  so  regulated  as  to  open  communication  between  the  bolter,  n'llnder,  and  condenser. 
In  anch  a  war  that  when  the  top  of  the  cylinder  Is  open  to  the  boiler,  the  bottom  com- 
municates with  the  condenser,  and  vie»  vers4.  When  the  steam  has  done  its  work,  It 
passes  out  through  the  bent  pipe  Into  the  condenser  /,  where  it  is  met  by  a  jet  of  water 
{not  shown  In  the  engraAig),  and  condensed,  as  Iwfore  explained.  ^  Is  a  pump  called 
the  air-pump,  which  continually  draws  away  the  contents  of  the  condenser,  and  dis- 
charges them  into  a  cistern  h,  caUod  the  hot-well.  A  small  force-pump,  j,  draws  part 
of  the  water  from  thisclstem,  aud  sendsit  back  again  to  the  boiler,  there  lb  be  reconverted 
into  steam,  while  the  rest  of  the  water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste.  A  suction-pump  k, 
Bupplles  water  to  the  large  tank  round  the  condenser,  and  also  for  the  condensing  jet. 
Inside  the  cylinder  are  the  piston  and  Ihe  rod  (called  the  piston-rod)  connecting  it  with 
the  beam  bb.  In  Newcomen's  engine,  the  rod  had  only  to  pull  the  beam  down  and  not 
to  push  It  up ;  It  could,  therefore,  be  connected  to  it  by  a  dialn,  as  shown  in  Bg.  1.  In 
the  double-acting  engine,  the  piston-rod  is  required  both  to  pull  and  to  push  the  beam, 
BO  that  the  chain  is  no  longer  admissible.  It  Is  obvious  that  as  the  head  of  the  rod  must 
move  In  a  straight  line,  while  every  point  in  the  beam  describes  an  arc  of  a  circle,  the 
two  cannot  be  rigidly  connected.  Watt  invented  the  arraiigement  of  rods  shown  fn 
flg.  8,  by  which  the  plBtoa-rod  head  is  always  guided  In  a  straight  line,  while  the  end 
of  the  beam  la  left  free  to  pursue  Its  own  course.    This  Is  called  a  "  parallel  mollAn." 
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The  en^  of  the  oeam  furthesl  from  the  cylinder  la  connected  by  a  rod  a%  cailwi  a  coa- 
nectiog-rod,  lo  the  crank  I,  which  ia  flrmly  fixed  on  the  sliaft;  and  by  tLi»  muaiu  tne 
reciprocstios  motion  of  the  beam  is  converted  into  the  rotary  motion  of  the  "ctank- 
eharL "  r.     The  governor  m,  and  the  Hy  wheel  te,  will  be  explained  further  on. 

The  e^itnrfer  and  ilapw(on  are  both  made  of  cast  iron.  The  former  is  ver^  accuralelj 
bored  in  a  latlio.  and  onght  alwaya  to  be  covered  oulaide  with  aon^*nducting  materiHl 
to  prevent  radiation  of  heat.  It  is  frequenllv  inclosed  in  another  cylinder,  and  Ihe 
annular  apace,  or  "  Jacket"  between  them  filled  with  ateam  from  the  boiler,  principally 
with  tie  object  of  preventing  liquefaction  in  the  cylinder,  which  is  fatal  lo  economics; 
working.     The  openings  for  the  entrance  or  discharge  of  the  sKam  are  called  pwte. 

The  tatte  or  valves  which  regulate  the  admission  of  steam  lo  the  cylinder  vary  very 
much  in  construction  and  design.  In  ordinary  engines  one  valve,  called  a  riiitoWBf, 
docs  the  whole  work  for  each  cylinder  In  a  way  which  we  shall  eiplain  by  the  aid  o( 
6g.  4.  This  figure  shows  the  valve  in  two  positions— namely,  those  ooireapondii^  to  the 
times  when  the  piston  is  at  the  middle  of  ita  stroke,  going 
in  the  two  diftoront  directions — c  and  d  are  the  ports;  ftik 
the  "eihaust  port,"  or  opening  through  which  the  steam 
passes  to  the  condenser;  and  a  is  the  slide-valve  working , 
Inside  the  steam^hest  {not  shown).  The  sketch  lo  the  left  V 
shows  the  position  of  the  valve  when  the  piston  ia  moving-*' 
upward.  The  steam  enters  the  cylinder  through  d.  a" 
shown  by  the  arrows,  while  the  steam  in  the  other  end  1 
free  to  rush  out  by  e,  under  the  valve,  and  through  b  in^  . 
the  condenser.  By  the  time  the  piston  has  reached  the'i 
same  poaition,  going  in  the  opposite  direction,  the  valve  is  t 
in  the  position  shown  in  the  right-hand  sk-jlch,  and  the  I 
motion  of  the  steam  is  exactly  reversed.  When  it  la  de 
sired  to  "cut  off"  the  steam  earlier  than  half-stroke,  i 
separate  valve,  called  an  acpantian  valve  (of  which  there  ar 
innuraerabia  varieties)  is  generally  used.  The  rod  to  which 
the  piston  is  attached  is  called  the  puton-Tod,  and  the  rod 
which  actually  drives   the  crank   the  eoniucfing-ivd.      In  rm.*. 

Watt's  engine,  and  similar  machines,  these  are  connected  to  opposite  ends  of  a  beam,  but 
In  the  common  type  of  engine  tlie  two  roda  are  directly  attached. 

The  jIy-ioA<d  la  a  large  wheel  flxed  on  Iho  crank  slMft,  and  hnving  a  very  heavy  rim. 
As  it  revolves,  Ihia  contains,  iHtred  up  in  itself,  a  great  quantity  of  energy,  and  ea 
equalizes  the  motion  of  the  shaft,  and,  by  rettoring  some  of  the  energy,  eoablea  the 
engine  to  pass  the  "  dead.poinle,"  or  points  at  w'ich  the  connecting-rod  and  crank  ai« 

The  eoTtdeimr  is  ^mply  a  cast-iron  box  of  any  convenient  shape.  The  water  for  con- 
densing the  steam  ia  Introduced  into  it  in  a  jet,  or  surrounda  eolled  pipes,  through  which 
the  steam  passes,  so  as  to  condense  it  almost  instantaneous);. 

The  goMmor  is  an  ingenious  application  by  Watt  of  mechanism  long  used  in  water 
mills.  Its  object  is  to  make  the  ensfine  to  a  great  extent  regulate  its  own  speed,  so  thai 
it  shall  neither  be  pulled  up  altogether  by  a  sudden  Increase  of  load,  nor  "race"  wheo 
any  part  of  ita  ioaa  La  suddenly  removed.  It  consists  esaeulially  of  a  snindle  or  upright 
rod,  with  a  pully,  by  which  it  is  cauaed  to  revolve,  fixed  on  iL  Two  levera  are  pivMed 
on  a  pin  near  the  top  of  the  spindle,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  racb  is  fixed  a  heavy  cast- 
iron  ball.  When  the  engine  fs  running  at  its  prober  speed,  the  balls  revolve  witi|.lUe 
spindle  in  the  position  shown;  but  if  that  speed  be  increased,  the  centrifugal  force  cSlses 
tliem  to  fly  outward,  and  consequently  upward;  and  conversely,  if  it  be  decreased, 
tliey  fall  downward  toward  the  center.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  spindle  is  a  system  of 
levers,  by  which  the  raising  of  the  balls  tends  to  close,  and  their  lowering  to  open,  Ihe 
thratlie  italve.  This  valve  is  simply  a  disk  of  metal  placed  in  ClK  steam-pipe  near  the  cyl- 
inder. The  further,  therefore,  it  is  opened,  the  greater  the  amount  of  steam  admitted 
t«  the  cylinder,  and  vice  verid,  and  so  the  tendency  of  the  engine  toalter  itsspeed  arising 
from  causes  extraneous  to  itself,  is  Just  balanced  by  the  alteration  made  in  the  amount 
of  steam  admitted  through  the  throttle- valve.  In  order  that  economy  as  well  as  Mo- 
larity of  working  may  be  attained,  the  governor  aliould,  however,  be  so  arranged  u  to 
control  the  "  cut-off"  instead  of  throttling  the  steam. 

The  "Cornish"  end^e.  so  called  from  the  fact  that  It  is  principally  used  in  the  Cor- 
nish mines,  resembles  W^atC's  engine  ia  general  appearance.  Like  Hewcomcn's  engine, 
it  Is  used  delusively  for  pumping,  and  Has  no  rotary  motion,  and  it  is  virtoaiiy  single- 
acting;  but  unlike  his,  the  steam  pressure,  and  not  that  of  the  ..moaphere,  actually  does 
the  work.  It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  Cornish  engines  have  remained  so  long  in  their 
original  form.  They  are  economical  of  fuel,  owing  to  the  great  expansion  used,  but 
the  same  expanaion  could  also  be  used  with  many  other  forms  of  endue.  They  arc  very 
costly,  and  extremely  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  it  aeems  probable  that  it  is  only  preju- 
dice which  stands  in  the  way  of  ttieir  being  superseded  by  small  engines  running  at  higb 
speeds,  which  would  do  the  same  work  as  economically,  and  with  a  nroch  smaller  outlay 
in  first  oost. 

Engines  In  which  the  platon-rod  and  connecting-rod  ara'diroctly  attached  an  called 


dirait-aeiing  enginet.  of  which  the  horizontal  eagine  is  the  moet  common  type,  and  for 
all  ordinary  purposes  is  rapidly  superseding  every  other  form  ot  stationary  enpne.  ll 
nnaBoqgea  Ihc  merlts  ot  having  great  simplicity  and  tew  working  parts,  and  of  all  thei>e 

being  easily  accewible  to  the  engine-driver;  and  st  the  same  time  any  required 

Jegree  of  economical  working  can  be  obtained  in  it  as  well  as  in  any  other  form.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  only  used  non-condensing,  but  Is  made  so  that  It  can  he  used  with 
a  condenser  or  not  a«  desired. 

Two  other  forms  of  direct-acting  engines  have  been  much  used  in  their  day,  but  are 
now  beine  rapidly  abandoned  except  under  special  circumstances;  these  are  called 
respectively  the  "oscillating"  and  the  "trunk"  engine.  In  the  former  (which  has, 
rarely  been  used  except  for  marine  engines),  the  crank-abaft  is  above  the  cylinder,  thff 


.  n-rod  head  is  attached  to  the  crank-pin,  and  the  connecting-rod  is  dispensed  with 
by  allowing  the  cylinder  to  oscillale  on  large  hollow  centers  called  trunnioru,  and  so  to 
adapt  itself  to  the  various  positions  of  the  crank-pin.  In  the  "trunk"  engine,  the  piston- 
rod  l)ecomeB  a  hollow  cylinder  or  ItutJi,  large  enough  to  allow  the  connecting-rod  to 
vibrate  inside  it.  The  latter  is  then  attached  at  one  end  to  the  craak-[Hn  u  usual,  and 
at  the  other  to  a  pin  fixed  in  the  piston. 

An  immense  amount  of  in^nuity  baa  been  expended  in  devisinjg  engines  in  which 
the  rotary  motion  of  the  eliaft  is  obtained  tHretUy  from  tlie  piston  without  the  interven- 
tion of  reciprocating  parts.  These  machines  are  called  totary  engioes;  they  have  never 
come  into  ^neral  use,  and  most  of  them  have  been  defective  in  construction,  as  well  as 
founded  on  a  dynamical  mieconception. 

In  Uwmtctine  engiJiet  it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  machinery  should  be  compressed 
Into  the  smallest  poeaible  bulk,  and  this  necessity  is  the  cause  of  their  principal  pecul- 
Witlee.    The  engine  itself  is  much  the  same  as  an  ordinary  horisontal  engine,  and  ha? 


two  cylinders  placed  side  by  side  near  the  front  of  the  locomotive.  These  cylinders 
are  sometimes  placed  inside  the  main  framing,  which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the 
engine,  and  sometimes  outside  it.  each  plan  having  certain  advantages,  fig.  6  is  an 
outline  section  of  an  "inside  cylinder  freight  locomotive  belonging  to  the  Aljdland 
lailway  company.  At  the  back  of  the  locomotive  is  the  tire-box  a  the  bottom  of  which 
U  formed  by  the  grate  b.  Fuel  is  introduced  by  the  door  e.  The  flre-lwi  ia  inclosed 
In  a  casing  d,  and  the  space  between  is  tilled  with  water.  This  space  communicates 
freely  with  the  barrel  ee  of  the  boiler,  a  long  wrought-iron  cylinder.  From  the  back  of 
the  flre-boi  numerous  small  tubes  traverse  the  boiler  (through  the  water)  to  the  smoke- 
box/,  and  conduct  the  products  of  combustion  to  the  chimney  g.  The  ateam-pipe  k  ia 
led  away  from  near  the  top  of  the  dome  h,  and  fitted  with  a  regulator  valve  i.  At  m 
are  a  pair  ot  spring  safety-valves.  Both  cylindera  discharge  their  steam  through  the 
vertical  blast-pipe  p.  and  by  this  means  a  sufficient  draught  ia  caused-  notwithstaadinc 
the  small  height  of  the  chimney.  The  "  compound  "  system  explained  below  Is  gradu- 
ally being  applied  to  locomotives,  and  gives  marked  economy.  The  hieb-preesure  cylin- 
der is  placed  on  one  side  of  the  locomotive  and  the  low-pressure  cylinder  on  the  other. 
In  all  marine  engine*,  except  the  very  smallest,  two  cylinders  are  used,  woTKing 
cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  so  as  to  equalize  the  motion  as  far.  as  possible,  it 
being  almost  impossible  to  use  a  flT-wbeel  of  sufficient  wei^t  for  that  purpose  on  board 
■hip.  In  vessels  of  war,  where  it  is  essential  that  all  the  machinery  should  be  kept 
below  the  water-line,  horizontal  engines  are  used,  oftai  of  the  "trunk"  type.  In  mer- 
chant vessels,  however,  and  in  all  casee  where  there  is  no  necessitv  for  the  machinery 
being  kept  low  down  in  the  ship,  the  form  known  as  the  "  steam-nammer"  engine,  o' 
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■otue  modlflcadoD  or  It,  Is  now  &lmoBt  universally  adopted.  These  engines  derive  tbdr 
nune  from  tfaeir  resembUnce  (in  their  earlier  designs)  to  iSi.  Naimyth's  steam-haiiiiiiar, 
the  form  of  wtiich  seems  to  tiave  suggested  their  arraDgemenL  Ther  are  direct  actii^. 
but  the  cylinders  aie  inverted,  and  placed  right  Hlx>ve  Uie  propeller  ^fl. 

The  two  greatest  Improvements  in  the  modern  steam-engine — theno^oM  wndeMtr 
ftnd  Che  compound  engine — have  been  brought  to  perfection  cliieflj  in  connection  vith 
marine  englneB,  and  we  may  therefore  mention  them  here.  In  the  surface-condenser, 
the  steam  is  condensed  bj  contact  with  the  surface  of  a  great  number  of  suiali  tubes, 
through  which  a  current  of  cold  sea  water  is  kept  constantly  flowing.  By  this  meoni 
the  condensing  water  and  the  condensed  are  kept  serrate,  the  former  being  returned 
to  the  sea,  and  the  latter  only  sent  into  the  hot-well.  The  boiler,  therefore,  is  continn- 
ally  fed  with  distilled  water,  and  the  wasteful  process  of  ' '  blowing  oS."  to  get  rid  of 
the  unvaporizable  matter  which  would  oUierwise  be  deposited  in  the  boiler,  is  rendered 


"compound"  engines,  the  two  cfllndeiaare  of  unequal  size— the  latter,  called 
the  low  pressure  cylinder,  having  from  three  to  four  times  the  capacity  of  the  smaller  or 
high-pressure  cylinder.  The  steam  from  the  boiler  is  admitted  into  the  latter  in  the 
usual  way,  and  cut  off  generally  at  from  |  to  |  of  the  stroke;  and  after  doing  its  wort 
there,  it  is  conducted  to  the  large  cylinder,  where  its  reduced  pressure,  by  actinz  on  an 
increased  area,  docs  as  much  work  as  in  the  other  cylinder,  and  thence  to  the  conaensor. 
This  system  of  engine  has  several  notable  advantages— among  which  are  that  the  intsr- 
oal  stresses  are  more  uniform  than  in  ordinaij  engiDea;  that  leakage  past  the  piston 
becomes  of  less  Importance;  and  that  for  anv  given  targe  measure  of  expansion,  the 
mechanism  of  the  engine  is  much  more  simple  uid  leas  liable  to  get  out  of  order  than 
for  the  same  degree  of  expansion  carried  out  independently  in  two  cylindera.  The  next 
step  was  the  triple-expansion  engine,  In  which  three  cylinders  are  used,  through  which 
the  steam  expands  successively.     The  most  modern  marino  engines  are  of  this  class. 

TA«  irOT-AZ>on^  £9  i%K»n-<mftn«i.— This  is  estimated  in  two  waye--as  ftfTTW^KiUMr,  and 
as  duty,  and  the  first  expression  includes  two  things — nominal  and  indicated  horse 
power.  Thirty-three  thousand  foot-pounds  of  work  done  per  minute  is  called  one  hon«- 
power,  this  being  considered  by  Watt  as  the  maximum  force  wtiich  a  strong  hoive  could 
exert.  The  nominal  horse-power  of  an  engine  has  long  ceased  to  be  any  expreenon  of 
the  actual  power  it  exerts  1  it  is  only  used  as  a  kind  of  commercial  standard  (a  very  defi- 
cient one)  for  the  sale  and  pnichase  of  engines,  and  is  generallf  made  la  depend  entirely 
on  the  diameter  of  the  cylinder. 

The  indicated  horse-power  is  the  moat  useful  measure  we  bare  of  the  work  done  by 
an  engine.  It  eipressea,  however,  the  total  work  done  t^  the  steam  on  the  piaton,  aoo 
does  not  show  at  all  what  proportion  of  that  work  baa  to  be  expended  in  overcoming 
the  friction  of  IJie  engine  itself.  It  is  ascertained  by  the  use  of  a  httle  machlnecalledan 
"indicator,"  derlaeaby  Watt,  and  since  his  time  greatly  improved,  especially  by  Mr. 
Richanls. 

By  taking  the  tnetm  pressure  per  square  inch  on  the  piston  throu^iout  the  atrok« 
(deduced  from  the  indicator  card),  andmultiplyingitby  tbeareaof  the  piston,  and  by  the 
number  of  feet  passed  throu^  by  it  in  a  minute,  we  should  find  the  number  of  foot- 
pounds of  work  done  by  the  engine  per  minute;  and  this,  divided  by  83,000,  woold  give 
the  indicated  horse-power. 

"  Duty"  is  a  measure  of  power  used  onlj^  for  pumping  engines,  and  diffeta  from 
horse-power  in  being  entirely  independent  of  time.  It  is  the  number  of  footpounds  of 
network  resulting  from  the  consumption  of  a  given  quantity  of  coal,  usually  either  a 
bushel  of  04  llis,  or  a  hundred  weight.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century  the  maximum 
duty  that  hadbeenattainedby  any  Cornish  engine  was  20  millions  of  foot  jMunds  per  cwL 
of  coal,  but  six  times  that  duty  has  since  been  occasionally  obtained.  In  these  engines. 
It  is  the  actual  network  done  which  ia  taken  intoacconnt;  Uwdnty  would  be  20  or  25 
per  cent,  greater  if  the  total  load  on  the  ateam-plslon  had  beoi  considered  instead. 

For  engines  whose  power  can  only  be  measured  by  tbe  indicator,  the  standard  of 
economy  is  the  number  of  lbs,  of  fuel  used  per  hour  Mr  indicated  horse-power.  In  fac- 
tories wnere  ' '  droas"  is  used  as  fuel,  with  horizontal  engines  and  Comish  Imilers,  and 
frhere  no  means  are  taken  to  insure  economy,  we  have  known  IS  to  20  lbs.  of  fuel  burned 
per  indicated  horse-power  per  hour.  In  marine  engines  and  other  cases  where  the  beat 
eoal  only  is  used,  and  where  high  pressures,  surface  condensation,  and  compound  cjlin- 
dos  are  employed,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  often  as  low  as  9  pounda. 

Tbe  theory  of  a  "perfect  heat-engine,"  which  ahould  return  in  mochsnical  wotk 

feFoBOB)  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  the  heat  supplied  to  it,  is  conmdeied  under 
BHODTBAWcs.  For  other  points,  see  articles  Bod^ek,  Bai'BTT  VALyB.  and  Scbbw 
Pbopbllbx,  as  well  as  Steam.  See  A  Manval  0/  Ou  Steam  Ewiitu  by  B.  H.  Thnnton 
11692). 


la  still  looked  upon  as  a  marvel  ot  engineering  skill  and  ability,    l^e  flret  idea  of  a 
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8mT7,"aleo  took  out  apatent  fora  steAin-luunincr;  but  In  neither  case  does  Itappenr 
tbot  Bteam-hamniera  were  actu&llf  oonBtructed.  Prom  this  time  till  1889,  tbe  idea  Beems 
tolWTe  been  entirely  lost  sight  o(,wben  it  waeagain  taken  up  bTMr.JameaNaBmytli,  of 
tiie  Bridge nater foundry,  I^ricTOft,nearHancbe8ter,  aathereflult  of  an  application  nudg 
to  him  by  Hr.  Piancla  Humphreys,  engbieer  u>  the  Qreat  Western  Steamship  company, 
-who  had  been  unable  to  induce  any  forge-master  to  undertake  tlie  forgings  required  for 
the  paddle- Bliafts  of  tbe  Onat  Britain  Bt«amsliip,  then  in  course  of  coustructTon.  Hr. 
Nasmyth  sent  a  sketch  nf  his  liaramer  plan  to  Mr.  Humphreys,  who,  along  with  Hr. 
Brunei  and  olhera,  heartilr  approved  of  the  scheme,  but  in  conBequeoce  of  an  alteration 
being  made  in  tbe  propelling  arrangement  of  the  great  ship,  the  paddle-^iaft  was  not 
required,  tmd  tbe  hammer  was  not  then  constructed.  The  scheme  was  offered  to  many 
of  the  large  forge-maatera  and  en^neera ;  but  while  all  seemed  to  admire  the  idea,  they 
foiled  to  appreciate  its  value  and  importance,  and  the  hammer  remained  a  mere  sketch 
in  Mr,  lilasnyth's  "  acheme-book  "  lill  11^,  when.  In  June  of  Chat  year,  Mr.  Nhs- 
myth  secured  apatent  for  his  invention,  and  the  first  steam-hammer  was  made  in  aocord- 
ance  widi  his  plan  at  the  Bridgewater  foundrv  early  in  1843^  but  although  considered 
by  some  as  an  improvement  upon  the  old  "  helvee"  hitherlo  used  for  forging  purposes, 
it  was  very  far  from  being  a  perfect  or  even  a  marketable  tooL  The  hammer  was 
worked  by  means  of  an  ordinary  sUde-valvo  and  a  long  lever,  requiring  great  Isboi' 
and  constant  attention  in  order  to  give  the  blow  required;  so  that  some  contrivance 
was  necessary,  capable  of  adjustment,  in  order  to  liave  complete  command  over  the 
power  of  the  blow,  and  that,  the  instsut  the  blow  was  struck,  the  block  should  rise 
again,  so  that  not  only  no  loss  of  time  should  ensue,  but  tliat  tbe  beat  in  the  mass  of 
iron  on  tbe  anvil  might  not  be  reduced  or  carried  off  by  the  cold  face  of  tiie  block.  The 
peculiar  difficulty  of  securing  a  true  automatic  arrangement  will  be  seen  when  It  is  con- 
sidered that  the  Instant  of  percussion  must  vary  vrith  almost  every  blow  that  is  struck; 
for  the  piece  on  theanvil  becomes  thinner  and  thinner  by  each  succeedinK  blow,  and  in 
flat  bars  a  blow  Is  first  eiven  on  the  -flat  side,  aud  then  on  tbe  edge,  the  diiference  in  the 

fallof  the  hammer  In  the  two  cases  "   '         ''     "'         '   '--*---    —-"------  -■  — 

Ibn  hammer  must  be  under  perfect  cl . 

Mr.  Nsamytb,  after  many  and  protracted  trials,  failed  to  produce  tbe  motion  re- 
quired, and,  as  a  consequence,  the  whole  liammer  scheme  was  on  tbe  point  of  being 
abandoned.  In  this  dilemma,  and  during  Mr.  Nasmyth's  absence  from  the  works,  his 
partner,  Mr.  Qaskell,  applied  to  their  engineering  manager,  Hr,  Robert  Wilson,  who 
afterward  became  managing  partner  and  successor  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  to  endeavor  to  solve 
the  problem  which  baa  hitherto  baffled  tbe  skill  of  Mr.  Nasymth.  Mr.  Wilson  took 
the  matter  in  tiand,  and  in  little  more  than  a  week,  a  motion  was  invented  and  attached 
to  a  hammer  upon  which  former  exneriments  had  been  made,  and  was  at  onoe  found  to 
Answer  most  admirably  every  conaition  required.  Under  the  Influence  of  this  very 
beautiful  mechanical  motion  every  variety  of  blow  could  be  given,  from  the  gentlest 
tap  to  the  heaviest  blow  within  uie  compass  of  the  hammer,  and  that,  too,  perfectly 
self-acting  in  every  respect,  the  long  lever  and  the  hard  work  before  referred  to  being 
now  entirely  banished.  By  simply  altering  the  position  of  the  tappet  lever  by  means  oi 
two  screws,  a  blow  of  the  exact  force  required  could  be  produced  and  continued  so  long 
as  steam  was  supplied.  Bo  completely  was  the  liammer  now  under  control,  that  it  be- 
came a  favorite  amusement  to  place  a  wine-glaas  contuning  an  egg  upon  the  anvil,  and 
let  the  block  descend  upon  it  with  its  quick  motion ;  and  bo  nice  was  Its  adjustment, 
and  so  delicate  its  mechanism,  that  the  great  block,  weighing  perhaps  several  tons, 
could  be  heard  playing  tap,  tap,  upon  the  egg  without  even  cracking  the  shell,  when,  at 
a  .lignal  to  the  man  In  cliarge,  down  would  come  the  great  mass,  and  the  egg  and  glass 
would  be  apparently,  as  Walter  Savage  Landor  has  it,  "blasted  into  space."  On 
Aug.  18,  1843,  the  first  hammer  was  delivered  to  Messrs.  Hird,  IHwson,  and  Hardy 
of  the  Low  Moor  iron,  works,  near  Bradford,  Yorkshire,  and  gave  such  satisfac- 
tion, that  orders  for  this  remarkable  tool  began  to  Sow  in  from  all  parts  of  the  countir. 
The  hammer  remained  in  this  condition,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  minor  details, 
from  1843  to  185S,  when  Mr.  Wilson  (who  In  the  interim  had  removed  to  the  Low  Moor 
iron-works)  invented,  patented,  and  appUed  to  the  hammers  at  Low  Moor  and  elsewhere 
what  is  called  the  "circular  balanced  valve."  The  Praeliedl  Jfeeitani^t  Journal  for 
1SS5,  vol.  viii.,  p.  1T4,  lu  an  article  on  this  invention,  says:  "The  wonders  of  Mr. 
Nasmyth's  invention,  the  steam-hammer,  have  just  received  new  luster  st  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  to  whom  belongs  a  large  portion  of  the  credit  attaching  to  the  early  prac- 
^cal  development  of  the  beautiful  automatic  action  of  this  invaluable  tool.  The  qwdal 
feature  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  introduced  is  his  balanced-pressure  cylindrical  valve,  sev- 
eral modifications  of  which  we  noticed  in  our  pages  of  June  and  July  last  year.  Ham- 
mers divested  of  all  self-acting  apparatus  whatever,  and  fitted  merely  with  a  band- 
geared  valve  of  this  kind,  exhibit  an  immensely  improved  action,  ensblmg  the  workman 
to  obtain  the  exact  kind  of  blow  he  wants  under  all  circumstances,  l^is  adjustment 
of  the  iuunmeriog  force  is  attained  Just  as  effectually  as  with  tbe  simple  haod-bammer 
of  the  smith,  one  stroke  giving  perhaps  a  mere  touching  tap,  and  the  next  a  blow  of  tha 
highest  intensity." 

In  July,  1896,  Mr.  Wilson  returned  to  the  BridgewaUr  foundry  as  managing  partner 
la  tbe  flim  of  James  Nasmyth  and  company,  and  in  September  following  obtained  a  pa- 
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toDt  for  a  balaiued  ilide-vahe,  and  at  once  arnuged  to  apply  bis  iDTcotion  to  all  bammeri 

BUbaequentlv  tn  be  made  there,  which  arraD^meut  conimuuB  in  opetatioa  to  Ihc  prevent 
lime.  UU  balanced  slide-valve,  by  a  most  ingenioua  arrangement,  allows  the  valve,  as 
ii  were,  to  float  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam  pressiag  equally  upon  it  on  every  side,  en- 
tirely doing  away  with  all  auperiacumbent  pressure  upon  the  vaite,  no  matter  what  the 
pressure  in  the  teifcr  may  be.  The  great  advantage  of  thie  invention  will  be  apparent 
when  it  is  staled  that  hammers  are  now  made  of  aucb  a  size.  that,  if  tbe  valve  were  not 
balanced,  a  small  sleam-^nsine  would  be  required  lo  move  it. 

In  June,  1B61,  Mr.  Wilson  patented  and  introduced  another  very  important  im- 
provement, popularly  known  as  tbe  doubU-acUng  ^nd-gear  motion.  By  this  amnge- 
ment.  the  steam  is  admitted  as  before  to  rait  tbe  piston,  and  when  it  bae  attained  &e 
required  elevation,  and  at  the  very  moment  when  about  to  descend,  by  slightly  in- 
creasing the  travel  of  the  hand-lever  (more  than  when  working  single-acting),  the  steam 
is  admitted  into  tbe  cylinder  ait««  tbe  piston,  which  accelerates  and  increases  the  in- 
tensity of  tbe  falling  blow  and  the  consequent  capacity  of  the  hammer;  so  much  so,  that 
tliiit  which  bad  hitherto  been  described  as  a  Jive-ton  hammer  is  by  this  double-acUitn 
arrangement  increased  to  at  least  a  13^  or  IS  ton  one. 

In  1802,  Mr,  Wilson  designed  and  constructed  a  small  hammer  suitable  for  Ulting 
RitL'l,  fitted  with  the  balance- valve,  double  acting,  and  with  an  entirely  new  sei^ 
acting  motion  (much  less  complicated  than  the  oruinal  one)  capable  of  stiAing  Jina 
Imndred  blows  per  minute.  There  are  manv  patents  for  this  kind  of  hammer,  which  is 
now  very  largely  used  in  the  forging  of  steel 

The  largest  sleam-hammer  ever  constructed  is  at  the  steel-works  at  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
The  cylinder  is  76  Inches  in  diameter,  and  It  baa  a  stroke  of  lU  feet.  The  w^ght  of  the 
piston,  piston-rod,  and  trip  t4«ether  is  12S  tons,  and  the  anvil  foundation  Is  composed 
of  22  blocks  of  Iron,  each  weighing  70  tons.  There  are  1800  tons  of  Iron  and  steel  in  the 
fotmdatlon  of  this  machine.  Another  large  steam-hammer  is  at  Perm  (a  tovn  in  the 
u.e.  of  Russia),  and  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  lat^  cast-ateel  gnns.  It  is  a  50-tOD 
hammer,  made  double-acting  in  tbe  way  above  mentioned,  so  as  to  be  eqnal  to  a  lOO-too 
single-acting  one.  Its  anvil-block  is  the  largest  casting  ever  made,  weighing  consider- 
ably more  than  fiOO  torn. 

«  WaBMINO  AJ!D  VsjiTIUlTIOS, 


siiould  have  elapsed — between  1777.  when  the  sleam-enKine  had  become  in  Waifs 
handa  im  efficient  power  for  other  purpwies,  and  180T,  tbe  date  of  Fulton's  first  voyage 
— before  a  really  serviceable  ateam-vessel  was  produced.  The  connecting  link  seems  to 
be  the  use  of  revolving-paddles  instead  of  oars.     Wbeel-boats  propelled  by  oien.  borsea, 


i  known  to  tbe  Romans,  and  were  used  for  ferrv-boata  in  modem  timea. 
onie  experiments  with  this  mode  of  propulsion  made  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Edinburgh, 
iKgesled  to  bis  friend  Hr.  Taylor  tbe  uppiicatlon  of  ateam  as  the  moving  power,  and 


d  to  tbe  most  decided  step  In  the  diacovery  of  Bteam-navigation  previous  to  the  final 
success  of  Fulton. 

As  early  as  1736  Jonathan  Hulls  had  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  tow-boat  to  be  pro- 
pelled by  a  paddle-wheel  set  in  motion  by  a  sort  of  steam-engine.  The  project  appeaia 
never  to  have  been  executed.  Besides  some  experiments  on  tbe  Seine  by  comte  d'Auiiron 
in  1774,  and  Perier  in  1775,  the  marquis  de  jouffroy  constructed  a  ateamboat  of  cod- 
siderable  size  in  1782  which  navigated  tbe  SaSne  for  some  time;  it  was  deflcient.  how- 
ever, in  power.  In  America  experiments  began  to  be  made  about  1783  by  FitcJi  and 
Itumsey.  Fitch  launched  a  paddle  steamboat  In  1788  which  moved  at  the  rate  of  4  m. 
an  hour;  but  before  proceeding  far  the  boiler  burst.  Rumsey  proposed  lo  propel  tbe 
ves)iel  by  making  a  stream  of  water  issue  with  force  from  tbe  slem;  hia  attempt  failed. 

Tlie  next  important  experiment  was  tbe  one  above  alluded  lo,  by  Messrs.  Miller  and 
Taylor.  It  took  place  on  a  small  lake  on  Mr.  Miller's  estate  of  Dalswinton  in  Dumfries- 
sbire.  A  small  engine  having  4-in.  cylinders  of  brass  was  prepared,  under  the  superin- 
ti-udencc  of  Mr.  Taylor,  tutor  in  Mr.  Miller's  family,  and  Mr.  Symin^n,  an  ingenious 
mechanic,  and  fitted  on  board  a  double  boat,  with  a  paddle-wheel  in  the  interspace 
Tlie  trial  took  place  amid  a  concourse  of  hundreds  on  Oct.  14,  1788,  and  with  perfect 
f^ucccsB.  Next  year  Mr.  Miller  had  larger  engines  fitted  Into  a  vessel,  and  tried  on  Che 
Fonh  and  Clyde  canal,  when  the  vessel  moved  at  the  rate  of  7  bl  an  hour.  Partly 
from  caprice,  partly  from  derangement  of  his  affairs,  Mr.  Miller  was  diverted  from  pur- 
suing the  matter  lurtber.  But  in  1801  Mr.  Symington  took  out  a  patent  for  the  con- 
Htruclion  of  stcambnals,  and  in  1803  Uuilt  the  Charlotte  Dunda»,  to  tow  vessels  on  tbe 


Forili  and  Clyde  canal.  The  success  seems  lo  have  been  complete,  excepiine  i: 
respect,  that  Uie  agitation  of  the  water  by  tbe  paddles  was  found  to  wash  dow 
banks  in  an  alarming  manner.    The  use  of  the  vessel  n 


It  Lo(k  Sixlten  for  many  years. 

In  the  meanwhile,  ailempta  bad  been  making  at  Bteam-naviration  in  America  by 
Stevens.  Livingston,  and  others.    Robert  Fulton,  another  Amencan,  had  thought  at 
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■team  as  a  motfTe-power  (or  Yeneiis  as  early  as  1798.  Traveling  into  Scotland  he  vlalted 
the  UDfortunate  G/iarloUe  DutuUu,  and  obtained  drawings  of  the  mschineiy.  Return- 
ing to  America  with  one  of  Boultou  and  Watt's  engines  of  ^  horae-power,  he,  in  con- 
junction with  Livingston,  built  a  vessel  called  the  Clermont,  at  New  York,  and  in  1807 
made  the  first  reallv  Buccessful  voyage  by  sleam  from  New  York  to  Albany,  up  the 
Hudson,  The  vessel  sailed  110  m.  in  24  hours,  agBinst  stream  and  wind,  Fulton  haa 
thus  indisputably  the  honor  of  having  first  proved  the  practical  utility  of  steam -naviga- 
tion. Yet  nothing  but  perseverance  seems  to  have  been  wanting  to  crown  the  experi- 
meota  of  Miller,  Taylor,  and  Symington  with  equal  success.  Four  years  later,  l81i, 
Henry  Bell  of  Glasgow,  who  had  witnessed  the  experiments  on  the  canal  in  1789,  and  had 
accompanied  Fulton  on  his  visit  to  the  Charlotte  DundoM,  started  a  steamboat,  the  Comet, 
on  the  Clyde,  and  was  thus  the  father  of  steam  navigation  in  Britain.  The  first  American 
steamer  to  cross  the  ocean  was  the  Saeannah,  which  sailed  from  Savannah,  Qa,,  Hav  as, 
1819,  and  reached  Liverpool  June  30. 

In  18IS  a  steamboat  made  a  passage  from  Glasgow  to  Loodon,  and  in  1818  one  plied 
(rran  New  Yoric  to  New  Orleans;  it  waa  not  till  IBSO  that  Hteam-pochets  were  estabiuied 
between  Holyhead  and  Dublin.  1888  was  a  memorable  year  in  the  history  of  steam- 
navigaUon.  The  steamer  airiu*  saUed  from  Cork  on  April  4,  the  Great  We^^m  from 
Bristol  on  the  8lh  of  the  same  month ;  both  arrived  at  New  York  on  the  aSd,  the  amtu 
being  only  twelve  or  fiftwa  hours  before  the  other.  The  passage  is  now  often  made 
from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  less  than  six  daya  Bteam-vnaeJB  are  now  to  be  found 
on  aU  seas  and  Ukes  and  navigable  streams.  War-steamers  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  shipa  of  the  line;  and  except  for  the  transport  of  heavy  goods  to  long  distance*, 
steam  bids  fair  to  supersede  the  use  of  sails.  The  maximum  speed  yet  attained  by  iteam- 
vessels  is  SO  m.  an  hour;  the  ordinary  rate  8  to  IS  miles. 

The  steam-engine  employed  to  propel  a  vessel  does  not  differ  essentially  from  any 
other;  but  some  modiflcatious  are  necessary  to  suit  the  special  circumstances  under  which 
titey  work.  In  shipa  of  war,  the  cylinders  are  generally  placed  horizontally,  and  the 
whole  machinery  kept  below  the  level  of  the  water-hne;  in  merchant  vessels,  vertical 
engines  are  more  commonly  used,  with  the  cyllndera  inverted,  placed  right  above  the 
propel ler-Btiaft.  For  working  paddle-wheels,  oscillating  engines  were,  on  the  whole,  tho 
most  common. 

All  the  recent  ships  of  the  trans- Atlantic  Unee  have  been  built  of  great  sice,  and  fitted 
with  powerful  engines.  In  length  they  are  between  450  and  BOO  ft.,  breadth  of-beam  45 
to  SO  ft.,  and  depth  30  to  40  ft.  Their  carrving capacity  la  between  GOOQ  and  8000  tons. 
Many  of  them  Imve  been  built  with  double  bottoms,  not  only  adding  greatlv  to  their 
strength  and  safety,  but  also  giving  space  between  the  two  wMch  Is  cQnded  into  com- 
partments for  carrying  water  ballast.  The  enKiues  of  these  ships  are  from  10,000  to 
14.000  horse-power.  The  western  passage  haa  been  made  in  a  little  less  than  six  days. 
All  these  sUps  have  8  or  10  water-tiKht  bulkheads,  which  makes  sinking  almost  impos- 
dble.  Steamers  ore  also  largely  taking  the  place  of  sailing  vessels  in  the  carrving  trade. 
Eflorts  ore  beloK  made  U>  attain  greater  speed  than  has  been  reached,  and  witn  aleameni 
built  entirely  \^h  the  view  to  carrying  passengers  this  wUl  no  doubt  soon  be  accom- 
plished. Twin  or  double  screws  liave  been  used,  but  mainly  on  war  ships  ;  on  appli- 
ance In  the  nature  of  a  brake  for  suddenlv  stopping  ahlps  has  been  invented. 

Since  1674  the  problem  of  speed  has  Wn  prominently  before  the  minds  cf  Bteom- 
shlp  builders,  and  next  to  the  increase  In  the  comfort  of  passengers  secured  by  marine 
architects,  their  wonderful  success  in  cutting  down  the  time  of  ocean  voyages  de- 
serves special  consideration.  The  first  condition  for  attaining  a  high  degree  of  speed 
Is  the  fineness  of  the  ship's  form,  or  of  her  "  lines,"  for  the  reason  that  speed  depeikds 
upon  tho  least  possible  disturbance  in  the  water  surrounding  the  vessel ;  or,  to  put  IT 
more  exaetlr,  "  the  measure  of  efficiency  of  form  for  the  maximum  speed  is  Inversel] 
as  the  height  of  the  waves  of  disturbance."  When  a  ship  is  making  the  maximum 
speed  for  which  it  was  designed,  the  waves  of  disturbance  should  not  be  very  hleh,  and 
the  "  wake"  or  area  of  disturbance  left  behind  In  the  track  of  the  vessel  should  be  a 
narrow  one.    Mr.  A.  £.  Seaton  ^ves  the  following  statement  of  the  problem : 

"  It  is  usual  to  judge  of  the  forms  of  ships  by  the  relation  they  bear  to  rectangular 
blocks  of  the  same  dimensions  :  that  is  to  say,  a  ship  whose  dimensions  arc— length,  100 
feet ;  breadth,  30  feet ;  draft  of  water,  10  feet ;  and  whose  displacement  la  12,000  cubic 
feet,  would  be  said  to  haveafineness  of  0,6,  or  that  her  fineness  was  60  per  cent,  inas- 
much aa  a  rectangular  block  of  the  same  dimensions  would  bo  20,000  cubic  feet.  "This, 
howgver,  Is  not  an  absolute  test  of  the  fineness  of  the  water-lineg  of  a  vessel,  and  it  can 
only  be  used  as  such  on  the  assumption  that  the  midship  eections  of  ships  are  of  similar 
form.  The  best  test  of  the  fineness  of  water-lines  is  made  by  taking  the  displacement 
as  a  percentage  of  a  prism  whose  length  is  that  of  tbe  ship  and  whose  section  la  theeame 
as  the  midship  section  of  a  ship ;  assumln?,  however,  that  the  midship  section  of  all 
ships  is  approximately  that  found  in  general  practice  to-day,  in  speaking  of  co-efflcients 
it  win  mean  tbe  percentage  of  the  rectangular  block  above  named." 

A  great  gain  fn  speed,  safety,  and  convenience  was  made  when  the  screw  was  sub. 
stituted  for  the  old  paddle-wheels.  The  paddle-engine  Is  heavier  and  bulkier  than  the 
screw-engine ;  it  is  more  expensive ;  it  occupies  the  best  part  of  the  ship  :  it  Involves 
more  wear  and  tear ;  aikl  a  paddle^teamer  occupies  more  space ;  and  there  is  always  tha 
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danger  Uutt  if  the  shaft  were  to  break,  and  one  of  the  wheels  were  to  fall  clear  of  the 
^p,  the  Teesel  would  be  likelj  to  capsize.  The  counterbalancing  advantages  of  the 
paddle-Hteamar  are  these  :  It  is  more  raadflv  started  and  checked  ;  Uierels  somewhat  less 
rolling  In  heaTy  seas,  aod  it  requires  leea  draft  of  water  than  Uie  screw-iteamer,  thou^ 
the  employment  of  two  screws,  one  oa  each  side  Instead  of  one  amidships,  has  re- 
duced largely  the  neoewary  draft  of  the  ship,  wlilch  in  the  case  of  a  slagie  sciew  ii  to 
he  not  less  than  the  ship's  diameter.  Moreover,  there  is  superior  safety  in  the  Iwic- 
Bcrew,  both  from  tbedivisloD  of  the  eugiae-rooms  and  from  the  fact  that  if  one  ee^c, 
brealu  down  It  Is  unlikely  tlmt  the  other  will  do  so  at  the  same  time  ;  while  In  the  case' 
of  accident  to  the  steerln^ear,  the  ship  could  still  be  gnided  by  the  regulation  of  one 
or  both  of  the  engines.  These  sdTant&gea  were  particQly  demonstrated  at  the  time  of 
the  accident  to  the  lonuut  steamer,  Oitg  of  FUrit,  In  1800. 

A  very  important  aid  to  the  construction  of  swift  steamers  was  the  introduction  of 
the  Siemens- Martin  steel  In  1875,  which  made  It  pomible  to  wotfc  these  ships  economl- 
oiUy.  Tbia  sleel  is  GO  per  cent,  stronger  than  iron,  and  thus  admits  of  such  a  decrease 
la  the  weight  of  the  hull  as  will  allow  the  ship's  lines  to  be  made  much  finer  while  re- 
taining the  same  carrying  power.  Thlsmatenal  has  reduced,  too,  not  merely  thewei^t 
of  the  null,  but  that  of  the  mactiiuery,  by  nearly  W  per  cent.    Again,  the  loDodaction 
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coating  of  enamel  paint  wtkich  is  extremely  slippery  wlien  in  the  water.  This  needs  U. 
be  frequently  renewed,  as  baroaclM  and  vegetable  growths  adhere  to  it  when  aSected 
by  Uw  saa-intei,  and  ultimately  reduce  the  speed  by  soreial  knola. 


mger  eteamer,  of  course,  coats  more^oportionally.  and 
In  case  It  develops  a  high  speed,  it  is  rated  at  a  very  high  flgoie.  "nie  Qulon  Eteamer 
.^loAto  of  7000  tons,  cost  tl,750,000.  The  Jfif^Mfiff  is  valued  at  tS.500,000.  The  gross 
cost  of  each  passage  made  by  the  latter  vessel  to  estimated  In  roond  anmbeiB  at 
(20^. 

The  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  speed  have  been  made  by  some  of  the  modem 
Teasels  of  war,  among  which  are  the  fastest  ships  now  in  exisience-  Our  own  navy  now 
ooatainsaomeshlpsof  very  highspeed.  The  BaUimort,  PUlaMphia,  and  SanFrai^- 
eiteo  (protected  crulsen)  have  a  record  over  the  measured  mile  of  19  knote  per  hour  ;  Uie 
Ntwark,  on  her  trial  trip  in  1890,  made  19-7  knots ',  the  new  cruiser,  known  as  "  Cnilier 
No.  13,"  which  has  excited  great  interest  among  foreign  naval  experts,  is  to  have  a 
steamlug  capacity  of  31  knots.  The  higbest  speed  of  any  naval  veaeel  to  attained  by  the 
two  ITniMd  States  torpedo-boats  Stiieito  and  OuMng,  the  former  making  23  and  the 
latter  S3  knots  per  hour.  The  swiftest  cruisers  Id  the  Engli^  navy  (the  JVoreten*, 
Immortalilt,  Australia,  Galatea,  Orlanda,  Undaunted,  and  Aurora)  itave  a  record  of 
only  18.5  knots ;  though  in  1881  several  of  80  knots  were  nearly  completed. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  hirh  speed  of  war-«hipe  to  generally 
lnt«nded  to  be  maintained  for  a  dtort  time  only.  Therefore  tlie  achlevementH  of  ves- 
sels eng^ed  la  the  transportation  of  paasengera  are  more  Interesting,  because  tbey  rep- 
resent a  degree  of  speed  that  to  continued  day  af  tor  day  vith  no  IntomissioD  until  the 
end  of  the  voyage,  and  during  the  moat  unfavoiable  weather.  It  to  In  the  Atlan- 
tic poasenger  tndBc  between  Inland,  France,  Qermany,  and  New  Toit  that  the 
most  remarkable  voyages  have  been  made,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  fast  vessela  of 
competing  Hues  Is  so  intense  V  to  give  to  each  voyage  something  of  tiie  character  of  an 
ooeau  race.  From  1889  until  1863.  the  average  length  of  a  passage  between  New  York 
and  Queenstown  had  been  from  10  to  13  days ;  but  la  tbe  last-named  year,  the  Cnoard 
paddle  steaoter,  Seotia,  crossed  in  8d.  4h.  BIhn.,  making  tlie  first  great  "ocean  record," 
which  it  has  since  been  the  continual  effort  of  ship-tnolders  to  cat  down.  In  1878,  tbe 
Inman  Llue  built  the  iron  screw  steamer.  Oitg  of  BithTnatid,  wltidi  made  a  new  record 
of  Td.  18b.  SOni.,  soou  reduced  by  Its  sister  ship,  tbe  City  iff  BmUn,  to  7d.  14h,  ISoi. 
The  While  Star  steamers.  Qermanio  and  Britannic,  cnt  this  record  down  by  several 
hours,  as  did  LheGuion  vessel,  Ariioita;  bnt  it  wastheCnnarder,  Sartia,  titatmst  made 
the  voyage  in  leestlmethan  seven  dayH(ed.S8h.  Mm.).  The  six-day  record  twe  been  bpken 
by  tbe  White  Star  ships  Miytitia  and  Taalimie,  by  the  Inman  v»Bels,  Oitt/  qf  Nmb  Ttti 
and  atg  of  Parit,  and  by  the  Cunard  steamers  Campania  and  Lueania,  the  last  having 
made  the  best  record  up  to  OcL  1.  1894,  from  New  York  to  Queenstown  in  SepL,  1894, 
the  voyage  occupying  Sd.  8h.  38m.  On  Aug.  G,  1891,  the  Mq/ettie  of  the  White  Star 
line  made  a  tine  record,  by  completing  the  voyage  from  Queenstown  to  New  Toric  in 
6d.  18h.  8m.  The  Teutonic  (Aug.  19)  made  the  same  run  in  5d.  IMi.  81m.  On  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  fastest  passage  was  made  in  1801  by  the  steamer  Emprtm  «f  (Stina, 
from  Tokohama  to  Vancouver  in  10  days,  two  davs  leM  Iban  any  prevloos  passage. 

Tbe  following  table  gives  the  principal  records  of  the  voyages  between  New  York 
and  Queenstown,  from  1334  (o  1891  : 
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The  beat  record  between  Southampton  and  New  York  was  made  bj  the  American 
ateamer  Nm  TorkiaSepL,  1894,  indd.  7h.  and  14m.  ;  and  between  Barreand  New  York 
hj  the  French  steamer  La  Touraine  la  1891,  In  6d.  21h.  The  approximate  distance  from 
Sandy  Hook  (N.  Y.)  to  Roche'8  Point  (QueenstowD)  le  2800  mUes  ;  to  SouthampUm, 
SlOO  miles  ;  and  to  Harre,  8170  miles. 

Much  thouKht  has  been  givea.  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  far  this  la- 
crease  tn  speed  can  be  expected  to  continue.  The  Ereatcet  continuous  speed  of  any 
ocean  steamer  bo  far  has  lepreoented  an  avenge  oi  not  quite  23^  knots  per  hour, 
developed  by  a  horse-power  of  nearly  80,000,  or  of  16,000  upon  each  screw.  It  is  now  be- 
lieved by  experienced  eneloeers  that  more  tfasn  80,000  horse-power  cannot  safely  be  ap- 
plied to  a  siogle  ship,  and  this  llnilt  has  already  been  reschea  In  the  case  of  ilie  Cun^ 
steamship  Laeania,  a  twin-Bcrew  steamer,  liila  amount  of  power  had  never  before 
been  applied  to  both  shafts  Of  a  twin-screw  steamer,  maklag  a  maximnm  of  80.000  horse- 
power, until  the  Cunarder  Oampajtia  in  1868  made  COQ  knots  (64(4  statute  mDes)  In 
one  day. 


taat  the  next  great  gain  In  ocean  speed  would  result  from  the  application  of 
method  of  propuldon.  Of  those  that  have  been  suegeeted  to  take  the  place  of  the 
methods  now  In  use,  the  turbine-wheels,  polsometers,  ejectors,  and  pumps — all  depending 
on  the  ejection  of  a  Jet  of  water  Into  the  Bea — have  lutherto  provea  UDSuccessful  by 
reason  of  the  friction  produced  In  the  rapid  passage  through  the  pipes  into  the  sea.  ThiB 
method  received  a  very  thorough  test  in  1B66  by  the  British  Admiralty,  when  the  Iron- 
clad Wa(«neiteA,  a  vessel  of  iSW  tons,  was  fitted  with  a  complete  hydraulic  propeller 
designed  by  Ruthven,  but  developed  only  601  Indicated  horse-power  and  a  speed  of  i 
nine  knots  per  hour.  See  an  Interesting  paper  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Beaton  in  BerilmsT'i  Maga- 
line  for  JuW,  1891 ;  and  the  articles,  Btti.shbad  ;  Twin  Sckew  ;  Iroh  ;  Bhif  ;  Bteak- 
Buoora  ;  Paddlb-Whbel  ;  Bcrbw  Psofbllkk  ;  Whalebacx. 

BTUX  FTJKF,  The  simplest  steam  pump  Is  the  siphon  pump,  whicli  acta  upon 
the  principle  of  Uie  tromp  {q.v.),  except  that  the  motion  of  steam  causes  the  motion  of 
the  water,  while  in  the  tromp  the  motion  of  the  wat^  propels  the  air.  A  tube  through 
which  the  steam  is  forced  enters  a  hoUow  globe  to  a  little  beyond  its  center.  On  either 
side  of  this  tulie  are  openings  into  the  globe  for  the  entrance  of  water.  Tbese  openings 
are  much  larger  than  the  steam  pipe.  Opposite  the  latter  is  the  exit  tube  for  the  mixed 
steam  and  water,  having  a  trumpet  shape  and  a  lengtli  of  about  once  and  a  half  times 
the  diameter  of  the  globe.  The  rush  of  steam  across  the  Bemi-diameter  of  ttie  glotie  and 
Uiroogh  this  fumiel  produces  ejhaustion  in  the  lateral  halves  of  the  globe,  into  which 
spaces  the  water  is  foroed  in  the  extern^  pressure  of  the  air.    The  that  direct  acting 
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valve  at  tbe  olher  end  within  tlie  boiler.  To  this  valve  there  was  adjusted  a  float  whicb 
cuQtrolled  the  supply  of  steam,  which  estended  the  cylinder  through  a  slide  valve  which 
was  acted  upon  b;  a  spring  controlled  by  the  motion  ot  tbe  piston.  The  present  Woith- 
Ington  steam  pump  was  evolved  from  this  apparatus.  It  is  a  combination  of  pomp 
and  steam  cylinder,  driven  bj  direct  action  and  without  intervention  of  flj-wheel  or  anj 
appliance  for  producing  rotary  motion.  Tbe  steam  cylinder  has  the  usual  arrangement 
for  the  entrance  and  exit  of  Bteam,  and  tbe  rod  and  piston  is  attached  to  a  plunger  of  a 
double  acting  pump.  At  the  middle  of  the  piston  rod,  between  the  pump  and  stean 
cylinder,  there  is  attached  an  arm  which  In  passing  to  and  fro  strikes  the  long  end  of  a 
lever,  which  changes  the  steam  valves  so  as  to  alternately  admit  steam  on  one  side  or  tfaa 
other  of  the  piston.  Various  ImprDvemenls  have  been  made  to  control  the  action  of  the 
slide  valve.  One  method  is  the  employment  ol  a  secondary  cylinder  and  piston,  to  which 
ateam  is  admitted  by  a  sub-valve,  acted  upon  by  the  main  piston,  near  the  end  of  tha 
stroke.  Another  method  is  the  employment  of  a  fly-wheel.  We  will  flrst  mention  thoM 
painps  having  an  attached  crank  and  fly-wheel.  Of  these  an  example  is  furnished  by 
the  Eclipse  steam  pump,  made  at  Pittsburg,  Penn.  The  crank-shaft  actuates  a  rocking 
lever,  which  moves  the  slide  controlling  the  admission  and  exhaust  of  steam.  Tbe  Clay- 
ton pump,  made  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y,,  has  a  yoke  which  couples  the  piston  and  pumj^ng 
rods,  ana  answers  for  the  support  of  the  crank-shaft  journal.  One  end  of  the  shaft,  by 
suitable  attachments,  controls  the  valve,  while  the  oilier  supports  the  fly-wheel.  These 
fly-wheel  pumps  have  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  control  ol  the  steam  v^vo.  The  direct 
acting  pumps  have  been  the  subject  of  many  inventions,  the  principal  object  sought  being 
the  arrest  oi  the  piaton  at  anv  rate  of  speed  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  cylln^  heaiL 
This  baa  been  accomplished  t>y  various  devices.  We  have  not  ^lace  to  describe  tbe  dif- 
ferent forms  of  apparatus,  but  will  mentioo  the  following  as  good  examnlea:— Knowles's 
steam  pump,  wbicb  employs  an  auxiliary  piston-valve  or  cheM-pLston,  wnich  has  a  recip- 
rocating and  rotary  motion,  which  imparts  motion  to  the  main  v^ve;  Blake's  steam 
pump,  mwhichbotQ  the  main  and  the  auxillOT  valves  are  plain,  flat  slide-valves,  the  auxil- 
iary valre  being  a  continuation  of  the  ports  oi  the  main  cylinder,  and  therefore  forming 
a  movable  valve-aeat ;  the  Cameron  steam  pump,  in  which  the  steam-piston,  at  the  end  of 
the  stroke,  acts  upon  valves  at  either  end  of  the  cjUitder,  alternately  admitting  and 
exhausting  steam;  the  iMx^romal  steam  pump,  mnAe  at  Hamiltui.  Ohio,  which  bss  a 
governor  to  regulate  the  strokes  of  the  piston;  and  the  National  steam  pump,  in  which 
the  valve-gear  con^sis  of  a  main  phiton- valve,  doing  the  work  of  an  auiUiary  piAon,  the 
valve  stem  performing  the  office  of  an  auxiliary  valve.     Bee  illus. ,  PnuiY,  ktc.  ,  voL  XII, 

BIKAIUHIP.    Bee  STaucHAViaATioN. 

flTKA'Bia  AOID  AHQ  BTS'ABIHZ.  The  composition  of  stearic  acid  is  represented  by 
the  formula  CuHhOi  ;  this  acid  being  one  of  the  solid  fat^  acids  represent^  by  the 
general  formula  CHbOi.  It  exists  as  a  glyceride  (stearine)  in  most  fats,  and  is  espe 
clally  abundant  in  the  more  solid  kinds,  such  as  mutton-suet.  It  is  readily  ohlaiiied 
by  saponifying  suet,  and  decomposing  the  hot  solution  of  the  soap  by  hydrochloric  add. 
'Hie  oily  Bci<&  which  are  thus  libemted  are  compressed  between  hot  plates,  by  which 
means  most  of  the  oleic  acid  (q.v.)  which  is  present  Is  elpelled.  The  solid  residue  is 
tlien  to  be  repeatedly  crystallized  from  alcohol,  and  afterwaros  from  ether,  till  the  fusing- 
point  becomes  constant  at  158°  F.  (70°  C).  If  the  final  solution  is  allowed  to  cool 
slowly,  the  acid  is  deposited  in  beautiful,  colorless,  transparent  rhombic  plates.  After 
fusion,  it  cools  into  a  wax-like,  glistening,  crystalline  mass,  devoid  of  taste  or  smell. 
It  is  insoluble  In  water,  on  which  it  floats,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Its  solu- 
tion reddening  litmus  powerfully.  When  heated  above  its  fusing-point  it  becomes 
decomposed.  It  may,  however,  be  distilled  under  diminished  pressure.  Btcark 
acid  forms  both  normal  and  acid  salts.  Tbe  only  normal  stearates  which  are  soluble  in 
water  are  the  etearates  of  tbe  alkalies,  whose  solutions  are  frothy  and  form  a  lather,  but 
on  Uie  addition  of  an  excess  of  water,  separate  into  an  acid  salt  which  is  depositeid  in 
silky  crystalline  plates,  and  tbe  free  alkali  which  remains  in  solution.  Tbe  steorstes  of 
the  alkalies  are  also  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt)  lias  the  prop- 
erty of  separating  the  alkaline  steorates  from  their  solution.  The'  stcarstes  ot  the  alka- 
lies are  the  principal  constituents  of  the  different  kinds  of  soap.  The  other  stearates  are 
insoluble.  Stearate  of  lead,  which  is  one  of  the  constituents  of  lead-plaster,  is  readily 
formed  by  rot; ing  solutions  of  stearate  of  soda  and  acetate  of  lead,  when  the  stearate  ot 
lead  falls  us  a  heavy  amorphous  precipitate,  sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but 
dissolving  freely  in  oil  of  turpentiae. 

The  lHuiie  acid  extracted  from  the  oil  ot  the  seeds  of  Ixmia  lattfaHa,  a  tree  growing 
in  the  Himolavas,  and  llie  lUarcphanic  atid  obtained  from  tbe  berries  ot  monotpfltnun 
coeentm,  are  identical  with  stearic  acid. 

The  use  of  stearic  acid  in  tbe  manufacture  of  candles  is  described  under  the  bead 
Candle.     Sec  also  Oils. 

BISABKB,  a  co.  In  central  Minnesota,  having  the  Mississippi  river  for  its  e.  bound- 
ary {  drained  by  Sauk  Hvei  and  Sauk  lake,  with  other  small  lakes  and  streams;  1334 
sq.  m.;  pop.  '90,  34,844,  chiefly  American.  It  Is  Intersected  W  the  Great  Northera 
and  the  Northern  Pacific  railroads  in  the  n.e.  Its  siuface  is  hilly  in  the  w.,  and  well 
wooded  with  forests  of  maple,  ash,  oak,  elm,  etc.  Tbe  soil  is  adapted  to  tbe  production 
of  grain,  tobacco,  wool,  and  dairy  products.     Live  stock  Is  extensively  raised,  and  the 
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B  lDclnd«  cairlages,  wagons,  agiicnlttinl  implements,  furniture,  ale,  beer, 

oud  flonr.    Co.  seat,  8t  Cloud. 

STBABn^  HABCRI.LIIS  LovEWELL,  b.  Lovell,  He.,  1880,  waa  educated  at  Waterville 
acad.  and  Colby  unlv.,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  serred  in  the  civil  war,  and  loet 
aa  arm  at  the  battle  of  Wiucbester ;  waa  a  member  of  the  constitutional  coaveDtion  of 
FU.,  1868,  and  speaker  of  the  assembly  for  two  terms.  He  was  U.  B.  survejor-gen.  of 
Ka.,  lieut.-gofr.,  and  gov.  of  that  state,  1874-77. 

RXUtVB,  WnJJXM  AuauBTUB,  d.d.,  ll.i>.,  I80S-76  ;  b.  Hasa.;  graduated  at  Har~ 
rard  college,  1837;  studied  theology  at  Andover  semioary;  ordaioed  pastor  of  aCoo- 
fregationEU  chinch,  Cambridgeport,  1881;  became  president  of  Amherst  college^ 
1803,  relainit^  the  office  till  hk  death.  Ue  published  Infant  OhitnJt  M&rnierMp-  Lift 
and  Bdeot  Ductmne*  of  Bamud  S.  Steamt;  besides  Sdrmont  and  Addraiet,  and  arti- 
cles In  the  Bibliothtca  Sacra,  Biblical  Repository  and  Nein  Englander.  His  son,  long  a 
merchant  In  Bombay,  made  a  large  gift  in  money  for  the  chapel  of  Amherst  college. 

8TSAX0PTZV.    Bee  Oiu. 

BTE'AIITB.  or  Soap-btohb,  a  mineral  f)rlndpaU7  composed  of  silica  and  magnesia, 
with  more  or  less  alumina  and  water.  It  ts  found  massive,  or  sometimes  aasumfiig  the 
forms  of  the  crystals  of  other  minerals  which  it  has  lejilaced.  It  Is  plentiful  in  mauT 
jMrts  Of  the  world,  imdisfound  in  Tariousparte  of  Britam.  It  is  geaerally  while,  reddish 
white,  or  yellow.  It  is  soft  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  easily  cut,  but  broken  with  dlffi- 
cultv.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain.  It  writes  readily  on  glass,  and  is 
used  by  glaziers  for  marking  plates  of  glass  before  Ihey  are  cut  with  the  diamond. 
Tailors  use  it  for  marking  clotn  before  they  cut  it  It  is  used  by  shoemakers,  to  give 
unctnoeily  to  ttie  heels  of  stockings,  that  new  tmots  may  more  easily  be  tried  on.  It  ia 
sold  tor  such  purposes  under  the  names  of  Briancon  chalk,  French  chalk,  and  Venice 
talc.  It  readily  absorbs  oil  or  grease,  and  is  used  in  powder  for  eitracting  spots  of 
them  from  silken  and  woolen  stuffs.  It  is  the  basis  of  rouge  (a.  v.).  It  is  used  for  imitat- 
ing engraved  stones,  being  easily  cut,  and  afterward  liardenea  by  heat;  after  which,  il 
may  be  colored  by  metalllo  solutions.  The  agaimatolitt  or  figvre-^one  of  China  is  a  kind 
of  steatite,  containing  a  little  potaatL  Exquisite  specimens  of  Chinese  workmanship  in 
this  material  are  now  familiar  to  every  one.  Theearthealenby  the  savagesof  thebutlu 
of  the  Orinoco  and  of  New  Caledonia  is  a  kind  of  soft  steatite. 

BTEDIXaE,  Cdbt  BooiSLAre  Lorm  Cekibtophbr,  Count  Ton,  b.  Pomeranlti, 
1746;  d.  Blockhohn;  graduate  of  the  university  of  Upaala,  1768;  a  soldier  in  the  armv: 
fouf^t  against  Pruasiai  subsequently  became  lieuLcol.  of  the  royal  Bnedish  regiment  in 
the  French  army.  He  was  an  intmiate  friend  of  Count  Fersen,  and  sailed  with  bim  in 
D'Estaing's  fleet  on  the  expedition  to  the  West  Indies,  1778,  and  as  a  volunteer  In  tii» 
American  revolution.  He  aietinguished  himself  as  commander  of  a  l^rigade  at  Orauada  and 
SavaDDab,  1779;  was  severely  wounded  at  tlte  latter.  Be  was  a  member  of  the  order  of 
the  CincinnsU;  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  1790;  delegate  from  Sweden  to  the  peace 
CMiference  at  Paris,  1814. 

nXDKAX,  Edkititd  Clarkncb,  b.  Conn.,  1888;  studied  at  Tale  college;  entered 
the  profession  of  Journalism  in  18S2  as  editor  of  the  Norwich,  Conn.,  TVt^n^*  and  the 
following  year  edited  the  Wlnsled,  Conn.,  EereUd.  In  1865  he  went  to  New  York,  and 
aooD  began  contributing  poems  to  the  N.  Y.  TrAune.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war  he  was  sent  to  the  front  by  the  H.  Y.  World  as  war-correspondent  continuing  until 
1668.  Be  contributed  to  the  Atlantie  MonlMy  and  other  leading  magaainee;  in  the 
meantime  studied  law,  and  in  186S  was  private  secretary  to  attorn ey-gCDeral  Bates  in 
Washington.    In  1865  he  entered  into  business  in  New  lork  as  a  stock-broker,  in  whidi 

lie  contlnuea,  Be  has  published  Alice  of  Monmouth  and  oUter  Poems  (18«4) ;  The  Bla,«t,^,s 
Prince  and  othtr  Potms  (1809);  t be  prose  works,  The  Pxls  of  America  (1886);  and  Victorian 
Potts  (1875),  etc.  In  1891  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures  at  Johns  Hopkins  nniver 
sity,  and  in  1891-92,  at  Columbia  college.  He  has  edited  with  Ellen  M.  Eutcbinson  a 
Library  ofAmtrieaa  Literature  (1888-90).     Bis  V'ictoriaa  Anlhologg  appeared  In  1896. 

SIBBDIUV,  Chables,  b.  B.C.,  1611;  was  midshipman  in  the  navy,  1828;  lieut.,1841; 
commander,  1855;  capl.,  1863;  commodore,  1866;  rear-admiral,  1871.  He  served  In  the 
bombaniment  of  Vera  Cruz:  commanded  brig  D^phin  in  Paiatruay  expedition,  1859-60: 
commanded  theflienotfi^  at  Port  Royal,  1861  ;  silenced  the  batteiies  of  St.  John's  Bluff, 
Fla.,  1863 ;  commanded  sloop-of -war  Tieondej  oga  in  tKith  attacks  on  Fort  Fisher ;  com- 
manding navy-yard,  Boston,  1870-71 ;  rear-admiral,  1871  ;  retired,  1873. 

BTKEDKAn,  Jakes  BAaaaTT,  b.  Penn,,  1818;  in  1837  was  engaged  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Wabash  caosl  in  Ohio;  in  1849  organiaed  an  expedition  to  California 
bat  soon  returned  to  Ohio.  He  was  printer  to  congress,  18B6-60.  When  the  war  broke 
out  he  was  commissioned  col.  of  volunteers,  waa  present  at  Philippi  in  Kentucky  at 
Penyville,  Chickamauga,  in  Sherman's  campaign  of  the  Atlanta,  and  in  the  battle'  of 
Nashville.  He  resigned  in  1866,  then  holding  the  rank  of  maj.ges.  Under  Johnson's 
administration  he  was  collector  of  internal  revenue  at  New  Orleans.  He  d.  1880. 
nSKL.    See  Iron  :  Munna. 

STEKLl,  a  co.  in  s.e.  Minnesota,  drained  by  Straight,  Lester,  and  Cannon  rivent  - 
430  sq.m.;  pop.  "90,  13.383,  chiefly  of  Americai  birth,  with  colired.  The  aurfkwto 
undulatiDg  and  diversified  by  lakes  and  small  streams.    Co.  seat,  Owatoona. 
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fnBLE,ftco.Ia  eMtem  N.  IMMta.  fonned  In  1888;  790  Bq.m.;  pop.  W,  tm. 
Co.  seat,  Sherbrooke. 

BTKEII,  Frederick,  1819-68,  b.  N.  T.;  graduated  at  Wed  Point  in  1848  :  served 
In  the  war  with  Mexico;  sod  was  stationed  in  California  from  1B4(M!>9.  He  wu  then 
ordered  to  the  western  frontier,  aod  at  the  beeiuning  of  the  clvii  war  was  in  Hiesouri 
Bsmaj.  of  the  11th  infantry.  In  Sept..  1801,116  was  appointed  col,  and  at  the  banks 
•f  Dug  Spring  und  Wiison's  Crt»k  conunaaded  a  brigade.  Id  18S3  he  was  ptDmoted  to 
brig.gen.  of  voiunteers,  and  later  assiened  to  the  18th  annj  corps  as  maj.gem.  ot  Ti^un- 
:eers.  He  was  in  command  in  the  \  azoo  expedition  and  also  at  the  capture  of  Aifcao- 
sas  Post.  He  wag  engaeed  In  the  Vicbsburg  campaign,  and  commanded  the  lUh  corju 
at  the  capture  of  LiuTe  Rock.  In  1864  Ito  was  in  command  of  the  department  at  Aikin. 
sas  and  aided  Qea,  Oanbj'  in  the  reduction  of  Mobile.  In  166S  he  was  plact-d  in  com- 
Bland  of  tbe  department  of  Columbia;  in  1866  made  col.  of  the  20th  in^try,  and  wm 
brevetted  for  his  serricea  during  tbe  war,  maj.gen.  of  the  U.  B.  army. 

■T£ELE,  Sir  Richard,  was  born  in  Dublin  in  the  year  1672.  His  father,  who  held  tbe 
office  of  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Ormond,  was  of  an  English  family,  but  his  motherwss 
Iriah;  and  the  son  appears  to  have  inherited  from  her  the  impulsive  ardor,  tenderness. 
bright  fancy,  and  recKless  profusion  immemoriaUy  ascribed  to  the  Irish  national  diarac- 
ter.  He  waa  educated  at  Che  Obarler-houee  school,  along  with  his  illustrious  friend 
Addieon,  and  from  thence  waa  removed  to  Merton  college,  Oxford.  Leaving  college 
without  taking  a  degree,  he  enlisted  in  the  home  guards,  ^r  whidi  imprudence  he  via 
disinherited  by  a  rich  relation  of  his  mother,  who  had  named  him  as  heir  to  an  eetate  in 
Wexford.  In  the  anny,  he  rose  to  the  isnk  of  capt,  but  was  gay,  thougbtlefla,  aad 
dissipated— always  siuriing  and  repenting,  as  be  himself  confesses.  To  impose  a  cbivk 
on  his  irregulariuee,  be  wrote  a  religious  treatise,  2he  GAritUan  Baro,  publidied  in  1710, 
the  design  of  which  was  to  show  that  no  principles  but  those  of  religion  are  sufflcicni  lo 
make  a  great  man.  This  pnblic  profeasioD  of  seriousness  had  little  eftect  on  the  roluiile 
captain,  and  he  nest  took  to  wnting  comedies.  In  1701  be  produced  The  FumtoI,  or 
Oritf  h  la  Mod* ;  in  1708,  The  Lging  Lattr ;  and  in  1706,  Tht  TenAr  Btubaad—^f,  last 
a  decided  failtm.  About  the  same  time,  lie  obtained  some  fortune  by  marrying  a  Wftt 
Indian  lady,  who  survlTed  the  marriage  only  a  few  months;  and  in  1706,  he  got  the 
appoiatmeut  of  gazetteer,  with  a  salary  of  £800  per  annum,  and  also  tbe  post  of  geotlt 
man  usher  to  pnnce  Qeorge  nhich  added  another  £100  to  hia  income.  In  the  foliowiug 
year  (Sept.  9, 1707),  he  married  a  Welsh  lady,  Mary  Scurlock,  who  figures  conspicuouslv 
In  hia  correspondence  aa  the  ' '  Dearest  being  on  etirtb, "  ' '  Dear  Prue,  and  ' '  Dear  wife. ' 
to  whom  be  addressed  some  400  letters — admiring,  apologetic,  and  passionate.  A  couik 
of  extravagance — town  and  country  houses,  horses  and  chariots — soon  involved  tbe  pair 
In  difficulties.  Mrs.  Bteele  had  a  fortune  of  £400  a  year,  and  was  thrifty;  but  the  ladf 't 
mother  had  a  lifs-inlerest  in  the  estate,  and  was  hard  and  uncongenial.  Addison  gave  a 
loan  of  £1000,  which  was  repaid  within  a  twelvemonth;  but  be  made  other  advancCT, 
secured  bv  a  bond  on  house  and  furniture.  He  put  the  bond  in  execution,  sold  the  honse 
and  furniture,  and  remitted  the  surplus  to  h^  imprudent  friend.  For  this  seemhig 
tiarshness  Addison  has  been  blamed;  but  it  rests  on  good  authority  that  tlie  sufferer 
himself  entertained  no  such  feeling;  he  regarded  the  incident  as  a  warning  meant  to  do 
him  service,  and  he  met  his  Mend  again  with  tus  wonted  composure  sad  gaiety.  In 
1709,  Steele  commenced  Tht  Tatler,  a  periodical  published  thnce  a  week,  contsiniae 
short  essays  on  life  and  manners,  town  gossip  or  tattle,  and  articles  of  foreign  and 
domestic  news,  for  which  Steele's  appointment  of  gazetteer  furnished  him  with  peculiar 
facitilics.  Addison  Joined  cordially  in  this  publication,  and  still  more  effectively  in  ill 
successor,  Tht  Spectator,  a  daily  literary  Journal  of  a  higher  tone  and  ctiaracter,  which 
was  continued  with  unexampled  success  through  630  numbers.  A  third  miscellany  of 
tbe  same  kind,  77k  GiKinfcn,  was  extended  to  175  numbers.  Steele  afterward  attempted 
other  periodicals,  as  TIm  Lover,  The  Reader,  etc.,  but  these  were  short-lived.  His  isnit 
rests  on  his  essays  in  tbe  Taller,  Spectator,  and  Ovardian,  to  which  he  contributed 
respectively  188,  2*),  and  82  papers.  In  the  keen  political  strife  of  that  venal  age,  Steele 
fought  courageously  and  honestly  for  the  Hanover  successton  and  whig  principles.  Ho 
lost  bis  office  of  gaeetteer,  and  was  expelled  the  house  of  commons,  for  writing  a 

emphlet  called  iTie  Oritin,  in  which  he  warned  the  nation  that  the  Protestant  cause  wis 
danger.  But  when  queen  Anne  died,  and  the  whiga  were  again  triumphant,  Bteele 
pariicipated  in  the  royal  favor.  He  obt^ed  an  appointment  in  tbe  king  s  housebokl, 
was  elected  h.p.  for  Boroughbridge,  and  received  the  honor  of  knighthood.  In  1717, 
Steele  was  nominated  one  of  the  commissioneiB  f or  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotland,  sod 
be  seems  to  have  made  four  annual'vldts  to  Edinburgh  on  the  business  of  this  ciminis- 
•rion.  He  was  led  Into  a  controversy  with  Addison,  a  few  weeks  befvre  the  death  of  the 
latter,  on  the  once  famous  peerage  bill— a  proposal  by  ministers  for  restrainiag  tbe  king 
from  any  new  creation  of  peers,  except  upon  tbe  extinction  of  an  old  family.  On  this 
question  Steele  took  the  side  of  the  crown,  and  fwrly  beat  his  opponent  in  aignmeni 
and  in  temper,  besides  enjoying  tbe  triumph  of  seeing  the  bill  thrown  out  The  mends. 
alas!  met  no  more.  Ttio  survivor  slrugglcd  on  among  the  controversies,  embwras^ 
ments,  and  lawsuits;  he  was  patentee  of  Druiy  Lane  theater;  and  in  1732,  he  producra 
hia  admirable  and  successful  comedy  of  The  Carndau*  Lovtrt.     His  health  now  rapidly 
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fyied.  HiB  wife  had  died  In  171B,  but  he  hod  cbUdren  to  lolftce  Ms  decline.  The  iMt 
ihroe  years  ot  his  llle  were  snent  in  reUremeaC  in  Wales,  and  there  bii  checkered  exis- 
tence came  to  &  cloee:  he  died  at  Llangunnor,  near  Carmarthen,  on  Bept.  21,  1729. 

The  essaye  of  Steele  eclipeed  bia  dramas.     His  Bktsrttaf,  the  Spectator  duA,  alle- 

Krles,  and  abort  talee  have  the  true,  ever-living,  dramatic  apirit.  In  taste  and  delicate 
mor,  he  vaa  greatly  inferior  to  Addison ;  but  In  invention  and  iiuight  into  human 
chwftcter  and  motlvea,  he  was  fuliy  hie  equal.  Ho  knew  the  world  better,  and  he  sym- 
psthlied  with  almost  ever;  phase  of  life  and  character  except  meanness  and  cruelty. 
He  seems  to  have  considered  it  to  be  bis  special  mission  to  reform  the  minor  vices  and 
ahaurditles  of  Rnglinh  aociety.  If  his  satire  bad  been  more  keen  and  trenchapt,  or  his 
moral  lesfiona  more  formal  and  didactic,  he  could  not  have  succeeded  as  he  did;  bis 
essays  were  just  adapted  to  the  times — tbey  in^nuated  morality  and  benevolence,  and 
supplied  innocent  enjoyment  mingled  with  instruction.  The  lively,  natural  writer  and 
companion  is  never  lost  in  the  teacher,  nor  the  gay  captain  of  horse  wholly  absorbed  in 
the  author. 

BnSLL  Sir  John,  b.b,a,,  an  eminent  Bcotdsh  sculptor,  the  son  of  a  carver  and 
glider  in  Edinburgh,  was  b.  at  Aberdeen  in  1804  He  received  his  education  as  an  artist 
at  the  Edinburgh  academy,  and  t^terward  at  Rome.  On  returning  thence  in  1880,  he 
executed  a  coloeaal  group  of  "  Alexander  and  Bucephalua,"  which  was  lastahtly  recog 
nized  as  a  work  of  great  merit.  The  promise  of  Uiis  earlv  work  be  has  since  amply 
fulfilled;  and  h  now  ndinitlad  to  atand  in  Ihe  front  rank  of  his  profession.  His  chief 
works  are  in  Sdinburghi  the  colossal  figure  of  the  queen  crowning  the  front  of  the 
royal  institution,  which  procured  him  the  honorary  appointment  of  sculptor  to  her 
majesty  in  Scotland;  tjie  statue  of  Scott  in  the  Scott  monument,  a  commission  which 
was  won  in  competition;  theequestriaa  statue  of  the  duke  of  Wellington  (18S3);  statues 
of  Wilson  and  Ramsay;  the  bronie  statue  of  Bums  in  New  York;  and  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Inauguration  of  which  in  1878  Steell  was  knightfld.   D,  1801, 

ST£IL  TOTS.  This  is  a  manufacturing  term  much  used  in  Birmingham.  Tjondon, 
and  elsewliere.  It  has  a  somewhat  different  meaning  lo  that  which  would  at  first  sight 
be  Kiven  to  it.  titeel  toys  are  small  articles,  such  as  cork-ecrewa,  bucklea.  boot-hooBs, 
anil  a  great  variety  of  similar  oblecte,  whoa  made  of  polished  steel.  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  are  the  ctiief  seats  of  this  industry,  which  employs  a  large  number  ot  operatives 
and  considerable  capital. 

■TULTAXD.    See  BAI.A1I0B. 

ntSStt,  Jak.  a  celebrated  Dutch  ptdnter.  wm  b.  in  1626,  or  according  to  others  Id 
1686,  at  Leyden,  where  his  father  was  a  brewer.  He  showed  an  early  prediiectiou  for 
art,  which  led  to  his  being  apprenticed  lo  a  German  painter,  Nicholas  Enupfer  of 
Utrecht.  Subsequently  he  oecame  a  pnpit  of  Van  Goyen,  whose  daught«r  Margaret  he 
married.  Yery  soon  his  repute  became  eelabilshed.  As  he  worked,  however,  in  a  slow 
«nd  elaborate  manner,  his  gains  were  insufflcient,  and  he  started  a  brewery  at  Delft. 
Thla  enterprise  promised  fairly;  but,  according  to  tradition,  he  was  by  no  means  of 
Steady  busmeas  habits,  and  so  bemused  bimseif  with  bis  own  beer  that  very  soon  ha 
brewed  no  more  of  it.  Xiittle  that  is  certun  appears  to  be  known  regarding  the  subsd- 
qnent  life  of  Steen,  but  numerous  uuauthenticated  anecdotes  are  in  vogue,  which,  if  it 
could  be  ahown  that  they  were  true,  would  prove  him  to  be  a  wretched  drunkard ;  but 
a  lBt«  biographer.  Van  Westerheene,  throws  considerable  doubt  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
popular  impreaaion.  Steen  died  in  1679  or  1689,  leaving  hia  family  in  very  destituto 
case. 

As  an  artist  of  the  Dutch  school  he  ranks  high ;  and  bis  works  are  now  much  valued. 
In  humor  and  spirit  they  are  scarcely  sarpaesed,  and  their  coloring  is  clear,  fresh,  and 
delicate.  At  times  he  attempted  historical  subjects,  but  his  success  in  theee  was  not 
great.  It  was  in  homely  and  domestic  scenes  that  his  genius  truly  exhlbltod  Itself;  and 
m  this  field  he  has  scarcely  since  been  quite  equaled. 

STEEFLI,  the  tower  and  spire,  lantern,  or  other  superstructure  attached  to  a  church. 
These  are  usually  of  stone,  but  in  some  cases  are  carried  up  from  the  floor  in  massivft 
wooden  framing. 

STEKFLE-OHABE.  This  Angular  term  is  used  lo  dedgnate  a  kind  of  horse-race,  ruir 
not  on  a  prepared  course,  but  across  fields,  hedges,  ditches,  and  obstacles  of  every  kind 
that  may  happen  to  be  in  the  way.  The  name  and  practice  are  said  to  have  both 
originated  In  a  party  of  unsucceBsful  fox-hunters,  on  their  return  home,  agreeing  to  try 
a  race  toward  tie  steeple  of  a  village  church,  the  first  who  could  loucii  the  cliurch  wirit 
his  whip  to  be  the  winner.  This  kind  of  sport  soon  tiecame  popular;  and  matches  were 
made  and  aweepttakes  entered  into — the  requit«ments  of  the  course  being  simply  two 
flagslaffs  placed  about  2  m.  apart,  from  one  of  which  the  competitors  started,  made  their 
way  to  the  other,  and  returned  to  the  starting-point.  Each  rider  was  allowed  to  go  and 
come  as  he  chose,  but  the  country  was  ofl«n  selected  on  account  of  Its  difficulty;  hig'h 
and  strong  fences,  deep  and  broad  ditches,  and  sometimes  even  swollen  rivers  having  to  be 
crossed  and  lecrossed.  Then  came  the  more  regular  steeple-chase  of  modem  times  over 
a  course  marked  out  by  flags,  between  which  the  rider  must  pass  in  order  to  win  the 
race.      This  improvement  was  introduced    about  the  end  of  last  centuiy,  and  no 
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further  cbanee  took  place  till  1841,  when  handieapping  ^xgtJL  Tbii  coaslate  In  Um 
weighting  of  Dorses  according  to  their  Buppoeed  merits,  without  reference  to  Age,  aize,  or 
tex.  The  flrat  handicap  steeple-chtwe  was  run  at  NewpcrM'^gDell  on  Apru  20,  1811, 
■nd  the  sport  has  Nnce  become  more  and  more  popular  in  England,  moat  of  the  spring 
and  autumn  meeting  having  ilieir  eteeple-chsses,  for  valuable  stakes.  Qreat  crowds  ol 
people  always  attend,  the  vei?  danger  of  the  sport  seeming  to  iaiaxaae  its  attractivenaB. 
Benous  accidents  ore  not  unfreuuent;  and  great  courage,  coolneao,  resolution,  and  judg- 
ment are  requisite  on  the  part  of  Uie  rider  in  a  steeple-chwe. — The  name  is  also  applied 
to  similar  races  for  men. 

STEESAOE,  in  a  vesse],  is  the  lowest  class  of  accommodation  for  paseengeis. 

BTXBSSXQ  AFFAK&TUS,  In  antlquitv,  was  always  of  one  or  usually  two  lour 
oars,  the  rudder  and  belm  having  probably  been  invented  by  the  Scandinavians,  as  sQ 
tbe  words  descriptive  of  their  parte  are  old  components  of  our  language.  &.  rudderwick 
tiller  is  fouod  on  a  seal  as  early  as  1S26,  hul  no  preventivelackle  appear  ever  to  be  sbowD. 
Tbe  enormous  length  nccussary  for  a  tiller  in  a  laree  ship  causes  the  first  improvement, 
the  steering- wheel.  This  ia  a  fixed  windlass,  on  the  barrel  of  wlilch  wind  aud  unwind 
ropes  carried  over  compouud  pulleys  to  the  ends  of  the  tiller,  and  to  eyebolLs  in  the  mde. 
The  length  of  rope  wound  ou  the  barrel  will  usually  be  somewhat  over  three  times  ttie 
angle  traversed  by  the  tiller,  or  between  four  and  five  tiiius  to  put  the  helm  hard  either 
way,  from  mid-ship.  The  next  improvement  was  to  suspend  Che  rudder,  not  by  pintles 
on  tbe  stem-post,  out  by  a  pivot  at  tbe  bottom,  leaving  nearly  a  third  on  one  side  of  the 
axis,  as  a  counterpoise — the  balanee-rvdder.  This,  very  valuable  ou  a  screw  ship,  was 
Deedlesaly  powerful  when  under  sail,  and  the  coualerpolsc  side  was  therefore  made 
movable,  and  locked  stiff  when  necessaiy— the  compound  baianee-rudder.  Still,  the 
nnaif  tnatrikrtuwl  twin?  pnlftro^    thn  "  wnrk    of  A  HtRflnnir-^vhpel  ivaa  pnormi^im    nnrl  in  ■. 


_„-e  traversed  being  enlarged,  the  "  work  of  a  steenng-wheel  was  ei 
ca  a  ponderous  system  of  braces  and  prcveuter-tacttle  was  necessaty.  About  I88S  was 
ntroduced  into  the  Britislk  navy  the  steam  or  hydraulic  steering  apparatua  Tha 
Miiiotaur  had  needed,  to  set  her  helm  over  23',  18  men  at  tbe  wheels.  60  men  at  tlu 


relieving  tackles,  and  1|  minutes.  To  complete  a  circle  required  Ttminules.  A  balance- 
rudder  would  probably  have  increased  tbe  arc  traversed  to  40°.  Fitted  with  the  steam 
apparatus  3  men  at  the  wheel  set  the  rudder  85°  in  16  seconds,  making  the  drcle  in  5{ 
minutes.  It  Is  now  usual  to  have  a  small  auiiliarv  engine,  an  auxiliary  wheel  in  case 
of  accident,  and  for  tbe  old  tiller  is  now  substituted  a  yoke.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  modem  yoice  wheels.  Inth  horizontal  and  vertical,  working  by  pistons,  by  a  latcbet. 
~ir  by  contrary-screws  with  levers.    Steamboat  rudders  bave  long  been  worked  from  the 


house  by  the  pilot,  but  the  trouble  of  applying  machiuery  to  chains  neceBsarily  so  long 
has  ^ways  lain  in  the  slack  and  the  shock.  The  latest  invention  consists  in  attaching 
to  each  chain  a  piston  which  may  receive  steam  on  either  ude,  one  moving  forward  as 
tbe  other  moves  aft,  preventing  all  stack,  and  cuahloning  enou^  to  deaden  the  shock 
almost  entirely.  An  electrical  steering  apparatus  has  been  invented,  which  Is  in  use  on 
Che  n.  S.  monitor  Ulontonomah. 

aiBEVJUre,  Geobob,  1780-1800 ;  b.  England ;  educated  at  Eton,  and  King's  col- 
lege, Cambridge,  became  a  draughlaman  and  an  accomplished  Shi^eepear^n  scholar, 
and  published  Taenty  qf  th*  Bay»  of  Shake^eare,  being  the  whaie  number  prinitd  in 
Quarto  during  hi*  Lifetim«,  in  4  vols.  (1766).  He  was  associated  with  Dr.  Johnson  in 
1773  in  the  preparation  of  an  annotated  edition;  and  with  Isaac  Reed  he  published  a 
revised  edition  (1 785-98):  the  accepted  standard  for  nearly  fiO  vears.  He  aerated  in  the 
preparation  of  the  BiOffrapAia  Dramatiea,  aud  Nichof's  Biograjikkoi  Aiuvktm  (if 
Mogarth;  and  contributed  to  Johnson's  Limt  of  ffis  Poett;  Donley's  Armaal  Raider; 
and  other  works.    His  libraij,  containing  1948  lots,  was  sold  in  1800  for  £2,740  15e. 

STJUTfEKB,  Henbis,  1778-1845,  b.  Norway  ;  studied  at  the  university  of  Copen- 
hagen; went  to  Oermany,  1794,  and  through  tbe  writings  and  pereonal  influence  of 
8<£elling  zealously  embraced  the  "philosophy  of  nature;"  was  appointed  professor  of 
natural  science  at  palle,  1804;  Breslau,  1811:  andBerlin,  1881.  In  religion  he  was 
orthodox  in  his  own  country,  a  pietist  at  Halle;  an  Old  Lutheran  at  Breslau,  and  a 
disciple  of  Schleiermacher  at  Berhn.  In  politics  he  advocated  Jahn's  Turner  institu- 
Uons  and  praised  the  commotions  among  the  students  of  the  Prussian  univeiaitlesi 
His  autobiography,  published  in  10  vols., lias  been  translated  into  English. 

BTXHr,  Cbaslotte  Ai^brtimb  EaNKsriNB  voH,  1743-1887;  b.  Weimar;  was  a 
daughter  of  court  marshal  von  Sehardt;  and  in  1794  was  married  to  bHT»n  FriedridL 
von  Biein.  Her  intimacy  with  the  poet  Goethe  commenced  soon  after  his  arrival  at 
Weimar  in  1775,  and  was  broken  off  after  his  return  from  Italy  In  ITpS.  Her  tragedy 
Dido  Is  of  literary  interest,  owing  to  its  allusiona  to  Goethe  and  to  many  of  hla  contem- 
poraries. She  burned  her  letters  to  Goethe,  but  the  poet's  letters  to  her  were  edited  hy 
A.  Scholl  (1B4S)  and  Tlellti  (1883).  Letters  addressed  by  Goethe  and  hla  motho-  to  Fran 
von  Stein's  son  were  published  In  1846.    See  Charlotte  von  Stain,  by  H.  DMtzer  (1874). 

BTSnt,  Heihbich  Fbiedbich  Karl,  Baron  von,  one  of  thegreatest  statesmen  that 
ever  conducted  Prussian  atfairs,  belonged  to  an  old  Bhenlah-Franconlan  family,  and 
was  bom  at  Nassau,  Oct.  20,  175T.    He  studied  at  GStUngen  from  1773  to  1777;  entered 
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(he  service  of  Prus^  in  1778,  aod  Id  1764  had  rieeD  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment of  miuee  for  Westph^ia.  Id  1766  he  vieited  England  In  cotnpanf  with  his 
friends,  the  counts  von  Redem  and  Schlahbemdorf,  and  carefully  studied  the  institu- 
tiouH  of  Ibat  country,  for  which  he  coDceired  a  high  adaiiration,  and  sought  to  hitro- 
duce  them  at  a  later  period  into  Prussia.  Aflcr  several  minor  preferments,  he  was 
appointed,  to  17B7,  president  of  the  Westphaliao  chambers,  where  he  displayed  rare 
admtnlatrative  talent.  In  Oct.,  1804,  he  entered  the  Pmsaian  mioistiy  as  chief  of 
tlic  departmoDt  of  indirect  imposts,  taxes,  manufactures  and  commerce.  In  this  capa- 
city he  effected  important  amellDrations,  particuliLrly  by  abolishing  various  restrictions 
on  the  internal  trade  of  the  nation;  yet  to  nia  great  griel  and  vexation  he  found  himself 
Incspahle  of  modifying  the  policy  that  resulted  in  the  French  invasion  and  conquest. 
Of  a  thoroughly  conservative  and  relipous  disposition,  full  of  pious  reverence  for  the 
past,  BO  far  as  it  possessed  vital  energy,  but  strongly  opposed  to  the  bureaucracy  and 
tnilitary  despotism;  recognizing  in  the  self-governing  powers  of  communities  and  prov- 
inces toe  only  practical  guaranty  of  national  liberty,  yet,  as  a  baron  of  the  empire, 
hostile  to  the  anarchic  sovereignty  of  Uttie  states,  he  occupied  a  politlca]  stand  point 
which  procured  for  him  many  adversaries  and  few  friends.  In  1807  he  was  dismissed 
from  omce  by  the  king,  and  withdrew  to  his  estate  in  Nassau;  but  the  peace  of  Tibit 
opened  the  eyes  of  liis  sovereign  to  the  wisdom  of  Stein's  policy,  and  in  less  than  seven 
mouths  he  was  recalled,  with  the  approtrntion  of  Napoleon,  who  had  as  yet  no  idea  of 
the  deep  and  earnest  patriotism  of  the  minister.  Stein's  industry  was  untiring.  Seeing 
clearly  that,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  Prussia  was  powerless  for  the  moment,  he  set 
about  developing  her  internal  resources  by  attempting  a  series  of  administrative  and 
political  reforms,  known  as  8Cein'$  SytUn — the  principal  of  which  were  tlie  abolition  of 
serfage,  with  ludemniflcatioD  to  the  territorial  lords;  the  subjection  of  the  nobles  to  mano- 
rial impcels;  equality  of  orders  in  the  sight  of  the  law;  the  universal  obligation  of  mili- 
tary service;  promotion  in  the  state  by  merit  alone,  without  distinclioD  of  caste;  and 
the  establishment  of  a  municipal  system  analogous  to  that  of  England,  Some  of  these 
reforms  were  carried  out  by  St«in,  and  others  by  bis  successor,  Hardenburg  (q.v,). 
Meanwhile,  be  had  become  susr«cted  by  Napoleon.  Among  other  things,  an  inter- 
cepted letter  vas  brought  to  the  French  emperor,  in  which  his  policy  was  sharply  crili- 
cised.  Stein  was  obliged  to  resign  (Nov.  1B(^,  and  retired  to  Auatna,  where  he  laecamc 
the  center  of  a  secret  national  society — the  Tugenbund.  Napoleon,  who  bitterly  hated 
patriots  that  stood  in  his  way,  confiscated  his  property.  In  1612  Stein  was  summoned 
to  Russia  by  the  emperor  Alexander,  and  contributed  by  his  c»uncilfl  to  prepare  the  coalt- 
lion  a^inst  Napoleon,  After  the  march  of  the  allies  into  Saxony,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
dent (^  the  council  of  all  the  Geiman  states;  was  a  leader  In  all  the  military  diplomacy  of 
that  stirring  timeup  totbecongressesof  Viennaand  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  in  which,  however, 
he  took  no  pari;,  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bavarian  minister,  acting  for  the  lesser 
states  of  Qermany,  who  knew  welt  that  he  did  not  look  with  a  favorahle  e^re  on  ihcir 
anarchic  autonomy.  The  absolutists  were  also  against  him.  Stein's  active  political 
career  was  now  finished;  henceforth  he  enjoyed  some  honorable  functions,  bat  no 
power,  and  died  at  Kappenberg,  Jime  29,  1831. — 8«e  Pertz's  Z«ien  (fe«  FrtHurrn  von  Sluiii 
[l665)i  Professor  Seeley's  I4fe  and  Tima  af  Sttitt  (167S|;  and  the  lives  by  Baur  (1895) 
and  Neubauer  (1894). 
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M  a  Ueut,-  fought  in  the  war  against  N'apoleon,  and' was  made  a  capt.  in  the  regim' 
of  EalserPranzlnlSSS  After  1848  he  was  made  gavcmor  of  the  academy  of  cadett 
Berlin,  ond  in  the  Austrian  cnmpaign  of  186Q  lie  won  great  distinction  ascommander-in- 
chief  of  the  Blh  army  corps.  He  received  the  order  of  the  Black  Eagle,  and  the  diet 
voted  him  a  national  donation  for  his  services  to  Prusshi,  At  the  berinniDg  of  Ihe 
Pranco-Qerman  war  of  1870  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  first  army, 
but  after  the  advance  toward  Metz,  his  army  was  united  to  that  of  Prince  Friedrich 
Karl,  who  was  placed  in  command.  In  Sept.,  1870,  Steinmeta  wasappointcd  governor- 
general  of  Posen  and  Bilesia.  Ho  offered  his  resignation  but  the  king  declined  to 
receive  it.    He  was  made  a  general  field-marshal  and  pUced  in  the  suite.     Ba  d.  1871. 

BTEDUTZ,  WiLHELM,  b.  Bohemia,  1887.  He  has  been  known  as  a  chess-player  for  a 
nnmber  of  years;  he  gained  the  first  priie  in  the  Vienna  International  chess  tourna- 
ment, 1878;  tied  with  WInawer  for  the  first  prize  in  the  Vienna  tournament.  1882;  and 
came  second  in  the  London  tournament,  1883,  won  by  Zukertort.  He  has  traveled  ex- 
tensively, defeating  the  leading  chess-players  ol  the  different  countries,  and  giving  ex- 
hibitions of  his  marvelous  skill  Id  slmnltaneons  and  bUndfold  play.  He  was  chess  editor 
of  the  London  Field,  1873-83.  He  published  a  ModtrA  Chm  Inslruetor  (166B) ;  and  edits 
the  International  Cheti  Magazine, 

nznTTHAL,  Hbtkann,  b.  Ocnnany,  1828 ;  after  studying  in  Berlin  lectured  ther» 
on  langUMie  and  mythology;  edited  with  LozAms  the  ZnitAr^  ^Br  VdUcerptj/eheingit 
vnd  S^-atAuimauehuft,  ana  has  published  Dm  ClainJUation  der  Spratften  (1860);  Her 
Urtpnmg  der  Bmaelie  (1851);  Die  Entwiekelung  der  Se^nfl  (1853);  Bai  gegemeitigt 
Verhdltnitt  der  Qrammatik.  Logik  vnd  Ptiyehologie  (1855);  Oueludite  der  SprMhwisien- 
tolUifl  bei den  OrieehenHSOT);  ami  Abriis  der  SprmJiwitaeruchafl  (1871  etseq,). 
ITZILABIA.     See  Stttchwort. 
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mLLESm,  I^/Haa,  ft  genus  of  uta«ea.  of  the  fuoil;  manaMis  (q.v.),  of  irtilch 
only  one  species  i»  known  (A.  fv<t*).  about  2S  ft.  in  length,  a  natlre  of  Bebring'i  stnit, 
and  never  obaerred  since  the  middle  of  Jut  WDtury,  bo  that  U  is  suppoeed  to  be  eztiitcL 

nZLLIO,  a  genus  of  the  agamida  famllj  of  liz»rds.  The  ABw  aor^^ina  spedM 
ia  veiy  common  in  Tuilej  sod  Arabia.  A  pecoliar  motion  of  Its  bead  has  Boggested 
the  Mohammedaa'B  tredition  that  the  SDimnl  intendH  to  mock  the  eeetoree  made  by 
them  Bt  prayer.     For  this  mppoeed  mockery  they  think  it  »  duty  to  kiU  it. 

BTILTIO,  PABB  OF  the  ( 0«i.  Stqfierj<><A),  the  highest  cairiage-Toad  in  Europe(»,()K 
ft.  above  the  sea-level),^lead8  from  Bormio,  on  the  Italian  aide  ol  the  Tyroksc  Alpa, 
near  the  head  of  the  Valleline,  to  Giurna  on  the  AuatriAn  aide.  It  forms  part  of  the 
j^reAt  road  between  Milan  and  Innsbruck,  and  was  completed  by  the  Auatrlan  govem- 
ment  In  1820-24,  at  an  expense  of  3,000,000  florins. 

BTZM,  in  botany,  that  part  of  the  plant  which,  arising  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  shooting  upward  as  the  root  eboota  downward,  bears  the  leaves  and 
flowers.  Stems  are  either  simple  or  branched.  They  are  herbaceous  or  woody,  solid  o( 
hollow,  Jointed  oruniointed.  Sometimes  they  are  weak  so  as  to  be  procumbent, 
although  more  generally  firm  and  erect ;  sometimes  weak  stems  are  twining,  or  they  are 
upheld  in  various  other  ways  by  tiie  climbing  habit  of  the  plant.  St«ms  are  generally 
round,  but  eometimee  compressed  or  angubr.  The  arrangement  of  the  leaves  and 
branches,  in  reference  to  the  stem,  is  symmetrical,  but  plants  differ  from  each  other  in 
the  nature  of  this  arranguneDt  In  the  branching  of  trees,  the  ^mmeUical  arrange- 
ment is  often  kst,  as  to  the  principal  braochw,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  some  of 
them.  In  many  plants  the  stem  Is  obsolete,  or  so  abbreviated  as  to  be  inoonsiucuous, 
forming  a  mere  neck— the  ervwn  of  Ae  nxi<— where  the  leaves  and  flower-staliu  ^ring 
OS  at  once  from  the  root.  Yerr  important  dUEsrencos  io  the  structure  of  stems  distm- 
gulsh  the  three  great  classes  of  plants— Acrogeuous  (q.v.),  Bndogenous  (q.v.Y  and  Exo- 
genous (q.v.).    Stems  eometlmea  creep  along  the  ground,  or  even  under  the  ground. 

BTEII,  of  a  ship,  is  that  very  powerful  [dece,  or  combtnadon,  of  timber,  which,  being 
scarfed  to  the  fore-end  of  the  keel,  rises  nearly  perpendicularly  to  form  the  bow  and  cut- 
water. To  it  are  rabbeted  the  fore-ends  of  the  ptanka  It  is  backed  by  an  equally 
powerful  timber  called  the  stemson,  bearing  the  same  relation  to  it  as  the  keelson  (q.v!) 
does  to  the  keeL     Bee  also  8hif-b 
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Belmont,  fort  Henry,  Island  No.  10,  and  several  of  less  Importance.  He  became  capt. 
in  I8661  was  with  Uie  European  squadron  the  next  year,  and  In  1870  was  m^e  a 
commodore. 

STESOniVO,  a  method  of  printing  letters  or  deeigna  The  process  consists  in  cut- 
ting out  the  pattern  in  a  thin  plate,  usually  of  meulj  thislsUien  laid  on  the  surbca 
intended  to  receive  it.  and  the  color  is  rubbed  into  the  cut  space  with  a  brush,  the  plale 
preveuUng  the  contact  of  the  color,  except  on  the  space  cut  out.  It  is  much  used  for 
wall  and  other  surface-decoration,  as  it  is  a  rapid  and  cheap  process. 

SnHDAL,  a  t.  of  FniBsIa,  province  of  Saxony,  situated  on  the  river  tJchte,  86  m. 
n.n.e.  of  Hudehuig.  Pop.  '95  (with  garrison),  20,660.  It  has  a  fine  late  Gothic  cathe- 
dral, erectea  in  1423-60.  It  carries  on  important  manufactores  of  woolens,  cottons, 
tapestries,  sugar,  starch,  etc.  Stendal  was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Altmart  of 
Brandenburg. 

BTBHDEAL.    See  Bstle,  Maris  Benbl 

STKHO,  NicoLAcs,  1633-^;  b.  Copenhagen;  d.  Schwertn.  He  had  long  been  famed 
for  hia  anatornical  discoveries,  when  In  lOffl  be  devoted  himself  to  geology,  acquiring 
the  right  to  be  regarded  as  the  father  of  palnontologlcal  science.  He  lived  much  in 
Italy  and  l>ecame  a  Rom.  Catholic.  In  his  latest  years  be  wrote  several  religions  and 
controversial   works,  and  was  made  a  bishop  in  partiina  by  the  pope.     See  A'aOm, 

STJUOQIAPHT.    See  Shobtbajo). 

BTIFRAIT,  Hbihrich  ton,  b.  Fomerania,  18S1:  entered  the  Prosslan  postal  lerrice 
in  1848  and  was  rapidly  promoted  until  in  1S7G  ne  became  poatmoster^neral  of  the 
German  empire.  He  introduced  many  reforms,  and  brought  about  postM  treaties  with 
foreign  countries  which  have  facilitated  interoommnnicatlon  and  traffic  He  has  pub- 
lished Otachichla  der  prtutaiae/ieii  Post  (1860) ;  and  Dot  heutigs  Atgypten  (1872).     B.  1897. 


V  WIBABTTiTH)  a  remarkable  bydrosofin  described  by  Prof.  Allman, 
•uu  iu>  nuiui  ua  uod  founded  a  new  order  of  c^elenterata,  MMMMduM  (see  ccelenletata 
tn  article  Intbbtsbratx  AinVAXs).    Tlila  onanism  fs  always  aasodated  with  a  specie* 


BTIFHI>,  the  name  of  ten  popes  of  the  Roman  Catholic  churtii.    It  Is  only  neces 
saiy  to  refer  In  detail  to  the  following.     Stefhen  I.  was  the  succeosor  of  Ludus  III 


l:t  254.  and  his  pootiflcate  (^-S67)  is  mononble  as  ofFording  a  topic  for  the  hiBlaiians 
who  discuHs  tbe  quesUon  as  lo  the  early  CTidencea  of  a  Roman  prtmoiy.  The  hisioiy  o( 
Stephen  I.  is  urged  as  an  argument  Oj  each  party  in  Bkipport  of  its  own  view.  The 
adi'ocates  of  the  primacy  infer,  from  several  examples  of  tbe  deposition  of  biahope  by 
Stephen  in  various  places,  that  a  power  eqmvalent  to  the  modem  primacy  of  Rome  was 
GTen  then  acknowledged.  The  adversanei  of  the  primacy  contend  that  the  resistance 
ottered  to  Stephen  by  Cyprian  (q.v.),  on  the  rebtq>ti£ing  of  heretics,  is  altogether  irrec 
oDcilable  with  tbe  geoeraf  recognition  in  the  Bd  c,  of  any  Buprecaacy  on  the  part  of  the 
'  liishops  of  Rome.— Btsfhkn  IQ-  plays  a  most  important  part  in  the  history  of  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty  of  the  Roman  see.  He  was  a  native  of^Rome,  and  was  in  possession 
of  the  see  during  the  occupation  (which  practically  dates  from  the  year  Tfi3)  of  Ravenna, 
llie  exarchate,  and  the  Fentapofis  by  Astolphus,  king  of  the  Lombards.  That  king 
having  invaded  Rome,  and  the  Byzauline  emperor,  Constaotine  Copronymos,  having 
left  unheeded  the  appeals  of  Stephen,  and  the  Romans  for  succor,  Slephen  had 
recourse  to  Pepin,  kmg  of  the  Franks.  The  latter  ia  vain  sent  legatee  to  Astolplms, 
aud  the  pope  returned  to  France  with  the  legates  to  solicit  in  persoa  £e  aid  of  the  Fraiilc 
monBTch,  whom  he  solemnlv  crowned.  Pepin  agreed  to  compel  tbc  Lombards  to  with- 
draw from  tliese  proviuces  [which  form  the  portion  of  the  states  lately  in  occupatioa  of 
the  Romsn  see  known  as  the  "  Legations"),  and  to  beslow  them  on  the  ses  of  Peter. 
The  Lombard  king  made  a  promise  to  that  eflect;  but  on  Pepin's  withdrawal,  agais 
renewed  his  preleoslonB,  and  marched  upon  Rome.  Stephen,  Uierefore,  again  recalled 
Pepin  in  a  most  curious  letter  written  In  the  name  and  person  of  Bt.  Peter,  an  invitation 
with  which  Pepin  at  once  complied;  and  having  again  forced  Astolphus  to  withdraw 
lie  again  (notwithstanding  a  demand  from  the  Byzantine  emperor  for  their  restoration 
to  the  empire}  reinstated  the  Roman  see  in  its  sovereign  rights.  Stephen  died  in  757. — 
Stefhen  Y1.,  elected  in  896,  has  supplied  to  historians  much  matter  of  dicussion,  from 
his  strange  proceedings  in  disinterring  the  corpse  of  his  penultimate  predecessor,  For- 
moeus,  stripping  it  of  its  pontiOcal  garments,  and  condemning  it,  after  a  juridical  proce- 
dure, lo  lay  bunal.  The  circimisIanceH  of  thia  curious  conflict  are  not  fully  understood. 
— Stephen  X.  was  one  of  the  remarkable  series  of  reforming  popes  In  the  11th  c,  wlio 
are  beheved  to  have  been  elected  under  the  influence  of  the  celebrated  Hildebrand,  and 
who  by  their  energetic  rule,  prepared  the  way  for  that  great  scheme  of  ecclesiastical 
organization  of  which  the  pouUflcate  of  that  eminent  man,  under  the  name  of  Oregory  VII. 
(q.T.),  was  the  final  development.  It  ought  to  be  observed  that,  although  in  the  series 
of  the  popes  (q.v.)  printed  m  this  Eneffei/^naiia  ten  ^ntiUs  named  Stephen  are  recited. 
Other  catalogues  reckon  but  nine;  the  diecrepancy  arising  from  the  omission  by  some  of 
Stephen  II.,  who  was  elected  in  70S.  This  pontiff  died  before  consecration,  and  is  there 
fore  by  some  excluded  from  the  series  of  popes;  but,  as  his  election  was  complete  and 
canonical,  we  have  Included  his  name  ia  our  general  catalogue. 


V,  Sajkt,  thbDbacon,  CEdled  Abo  the  proto-martyr,  or  earliest  of  the  Chris- 
tian martyrs,  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  whose  appointment  isrelated  in  the  6th  chap- 
ter of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostlee.  The  circumstances  of  his  martyrdom  are  related  Id  tlie 
same  chapter.  His  festival  is  fixed  during  the  festivals  wnich  accompany  that  of 
Christmas.  It  is  kept  with  rreat  solemnity,  both  in  the  east  and  in  the  west.  His  relics 
were  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c,  the  "discovery" 
being  commemorated  by  a  festival  held  on  the  8d  of  August, — In  the  calendar  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  church  are  several  other  saints  of  the  Bame  name,  of  whom  perhaps 
the  most  remarkable  is  Stephen,  king  of  Hungary,  in  the  early  part  of  the  11th  contuiy. 
He  died  in  1038.  His  memory  is  held  In  great  veneration  throughout  Southern  O^- 
many,  and  churches  are  met  everywhere,  dedicated  to  his  name. 


r,  King  of  England,  was  the  third  son  of  Stephen,  count  of  Blols,  by  Adile 
ur  oiuw,  uBuriiter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  consequently  nephew  of  Henry  I., 
•nd  courin  of  Matilda,  daughter  o(  Henry.  He  was  bom  in  llOS,  brought  over  to  Eng- 
land atao  early  age,  and  b^ame  a  favorite  with  his  uncle,  who  bestowed  on  liim  lai^ 
estates,  both  in  that  country  and  in  Normandy,  and  procured  for  him  a  naixlage  with 
Hahout,  or  Matilda,  daughter  of  Eustace,  third  count  of  Boulogne,  and  younger  brother 
of  the  famous  Qodfrey  of  Bouillon.  By  this  marriage  Stephen  not  only  inherited  theearl- 
dom  of  Boulogne  on  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  (1126),  but  also  became  related  to  the 
TOyal  family  oi  Scotland,  for  his  wife's  mother,  Maria,  was  a  daughter  of  Malcolm  Can- 
more.  When  bis  uncle  Henry  resolved  to  settle  the  crown  on  his  dauzhter  Matilda. 
whose  first  husband  was  Henry  V.,  emperor  of  Germany  (whence  she  is  often  spoken  of 
as  the  "  Emmess  Maud  "),  he  naturally  relied  on  his  project  receiving  the  Bupport  of  his 
nephew;  and  at  a  council  lield  in  London,  Jan.,  1137,  Stephen,  along  with  all  the  other 
dignitaries  of  the  land,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  took  the  oath  of  fE»lty  to  Maud.  -  A  few 
months  later,  the  widowed  empress  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  (q.v.).  Oa  the  death 
of  Henry  I.  (Dec.  1,  1185),  Stephen,  knowing  well  the  temper  and  wish  of  the  English 
people,  aurried  over  to  England  from  Normandy,  where  he  had  been  in  attendance  on 
ais  dying  uncle,  and  before  the  year  was  out  had  got  himself  surrounded  by  a  powerful 
tiody  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  and  crowned  at  Westminster.  His  usurpation  of  the  thro»« 
was  confirmed  by  a  bull  of  pope  Innocent.  But  Stephen  was  doomed  to  find  bis  crown 
a  crown  of  thorns.    Although  a  gallant,  generous,  handsome  prince,  itnmeaauraUy  su 
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SBiiorln  personal  uidrorftl  TirttieetoU(nid(wiio'wu  suspected  of  hSTing  murdered  her 
rat  huaband,  who  quarrelled  with  hersecond.and  was  altogether  nOery,  insolent,  niiwiEe, 
aii(]  exasperating  female):  yet  it  must  not  be  for^tten  that  on  Stephen  reels  the  refiponsi- 
bilitfof  causing  advU  war  as  sanguiiiarT,  if  not  as  protracted,  as  the  famous  WartofiAi 
Roia.  Listen  to  the  PaaonChronuU:  "  la  this  king^  time,atlwBadisseasioaaDdeTilBnd 
rapine.  .  ,  .  Thou  migbCeBt  go  a  whole  day's  Journey,  and  not  find  a  msiD  sitting  in  a 
town,  nor  an  acre  of  land  tilled.  The  poor  died  of  hunger,  and  those  who  had  been  men 
well-to-do  begged  for  bread.  Never  was  more  mischief  done  by  heathen  invaders.  .  .  . 
To  till  the  ground  was  to  plough  the  sands  of  the  sea.  .This  lasted  the  nineteen  years 
that  Stephen  was  king,  and  it  grew  continually  worse. " 

•  We  nave  not  space  to  narrate  in  detail  the  struggle  of  these  ninttleen  years.  It  is 
enough  to  say,  that  in  Feb.  1141,  after  five  years  of  the  hardest  fighting  imaginable 
—against  David  of  Scotland,  uncle  of  Uaud,  who  had  taken  up  anns  for  his  niece  (ice 
Btandakd,  Baitlb  op  Thb);  against  Robert,  earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  the  lale 
king  Henry,  who  bad  also  raised  the  standard  of  his  half-sister,  against  individual  no- 
blea  who  simply  wiahed  to  live  in  anarchy  and  barbarous  independence,  and  finally, 
against  the  power  of  the  church,  which  he  v^ulysoughttodiminisb— he  was  taken  pris- 
oner by  the  earl  of  Oloucesler,  and  placed  in  chains  in  the  castle  of  Bristol. ,,  Haud  wis 
now  elected  queen  by  her  ownparty,  but  her  rapacity  and  other  bad  qualities  soon  made 
her  rule  intolerable,  and  the  wife  of  the  imprisoned  Stephen  (also  called  Hand  or  Matilda) 
found  it  possible  to  continue  the  war,  by  the  help  of  the  Londoners,  who  were  staunch 
adherents  of  her  husband.  Stephen  obtained  nis  liberty  in  excbange  for  the  earl  of 
Gloucester,  who  hadfatlen  into  the  hands  of  Stephen's  friends  at  Winchester,  and  the  war 
was  resumed  with  greater  violence  than  ever.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Gloucester,  in 
1140,  forced  Haud  to  take  refuge  in  Normandy;  but  a  conspiracy  of  nobles,  headed  by  Ra- 
nulph,  earlof  Chester,  and  another  quarrel  wilhthechurch  kept  Stephen's  handsasfuUof 
work  as  before,  and  no  sooner  were  these  matters  settled,  than  Maud's  son,  young  prince 
Henry,  appeared  iu  England  (1158),  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  support  bis  claim  to  the 
throne.  Fortunately  for  the  nation,  so  sadly  wasted  and  desolated,  a  compromise  was 
effected  between  the  two  rivals,  which  saved  tbenecessity  of  further  hlbodsbed — Stephen 
agreeing  to  acknowledge  Henry  as  bis  successor.  Sleplien  died  at  Dover  the  year  aftei 
(Oct  za,  1154). 

8T£FHU,  Sir  Jaueb  Fitz-Jahbs,  b.  London,  18S9  ;  eldest  son  of  Jam^  and  bro.  rf 
Leslie.  Be  graduated  at  Cambridge,  185S ;  and  was  called  to  tbe  bar  at  the  Inner 
Temple,  1854.  He  was  recorder  of  Newaik-on-Trent,  1859-69,  and  legal  member  of 
the  councU  of  the  gov. .gen.  of  India,  1969-73,  doing  much,  during  his  three  yeara  in 
India,  to  consolidate,  abbreviate,  and  simplify  Indian  law.  He  was  appointed  prof,  of 
common  law  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  1S75;  m  1877  was  nominated  knight  commander  of 
the  Star  of  India,  and  judge  of  the  high  court  of  justice,  1879.     He  published  A  Gaural 

yiiie  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England  (1863) ;  Liberty,  Equality  and  FTOiemily  (1873) ;  Digat 
of  the  Law  of  Evidence,  and  Digeal  of  the  Criminal  £aui(1877);  and  J  Hitlory  aflht  Crimiruil 
Law  of  England  (3  vols.,  1883).     He  died  in  1894. 

STZFEEir,  Leslie,  b.  Kensington.  Eng.,  1833  ;  son  of  Sir  James.  He  graduaied  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  1852,  and  was  for  some  years  fellow  and  tutor  of  his  college, 
removing,  1864,  to  London,  and  enzaglng  in  literary  pursuits.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  to  the  SaCarday  Seview  aud  other  periodicals ;  edited  the  CornhiS  Magaiint. 
1BT1-8S ;  and  has  published  the  following  works ;  Eoun  in  a  Library,  3  vols. ,  1874-76- 
79;  Eua]/»  en  Free-thinking  and  Plain- fpet^nq.  1873;  Mttorvof  Englith  Tkonght  in 
ihe  EUghteenih  Ctnt-ary,  1876  ;  Tht  StUnee  of  Btkiet,  1883  :  and  Jahiuon.  Popt,  and  Steifl. 
in  the  Englith  Men  of  LelUri  series.  He  is  also  tba  editor  of  Ths  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  the  first  voluine  of  which  appeared  18SB,  and  the  flfty-fiecond  in  1807. 
Stephen  Is  known  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  modem  school  of  agnostics,  but  he  is 
remarkable  less  for  originality  tlian  for  the  clear  vigorous  manner  in  which  he  preseut$ 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  his  school.     As  a  literary  critic  he  is  able  and  impartial. 

STEPUXRB,  a  co.  Inn.  Texas,  drained  by  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  river  ;  OOOsq.m.; 
pop.  "90,  49S6.    Co.  seat,  Breckenridge. 

I  BTEPHXH8  (Ft.  Etlienne).  The  family  of  tbe  celebrated  printers  and  publishers  of 
this  name  (descended  from  a  noble  Provencal  family)  is  found  settled  at  Paris  toward 
IBOO  in  the  person  of  Henry  Stephens,  supposed  to  have  been  bom  about  1460,  and  died  in 
1620.  In  Paris  Henry  curried  on  the  business  of  printer  and  book-seller  for  upward  rf 
20  years.  In  1626  Rul>crt,  bis  second  Bon,  b.  1508,  is  found  in  possession  of  tbe  business. 
Every  year  of  Robert's  life  is  marked  by  the  issue  from  his  prmting-press  of  several  to)- 
umfs,  many  of  them  masterpieces  of  art,  and  all  of  them  surpassing  anything  of  the 
kind  previously  seen  in  France,  He  was  at  once  pricier,  pubhsher,  commentator,  anij 
author.  Though  prosperous,  he  allowed  unmistakably  that  truth — or  that  which  to  him 
was  truth — was  of  more  value  in  his  eyes  than  worldly  gain.  Having  secretly  become  a 
convert  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation,  he  endeavored  for  some  time  to  reconcile 
his  convictions  with  the  outward  demeanor  required  by  his  position.  Buttheconvictkns 
were  too  strong,  or  the  nature  of  the  man  too  truth-loving.  His  Bible  of  1648,  and  his 
Greek  Teatament  of  1549,  each  drew  down  upon  bim  a  public  prosecution ;  and  though 
the  prosecutions  failed  legally,  they  were  disastrous  to  his  private  fortune.  Having  flrat 
Bent  his  family  to  Geneva,  he  followed  tliem  there  in  1651.    Robert,  his  second  S04 
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■bOTtljr  tdterwaxd  returned  to  Pujj,  where  he  resumed  hia  father**  buetaus,  returnieg  to 
Oe  Bom&n  CatboUc  cbuxcb. 

In  fijine  from  Paris  to  Ocneva,  the  Stephens  family  found  that  thej  htid  but 
•zohanged  Roman  Catholic  for  Pioteatant  peraecution. 

Henijtheaeoond,  bora  at  Paris  in  1028,  and  succeedinghia  father  Robert  on  bU  death 
fn  1SS9,  vas  repeatedly  called  before  the  couccU,  reprimanded,  ordered  to  print  cancels, 
and  excommunicated.  Though  Henrv  possessed  the  same  literary  Industry  and  abtUtv 
as  hla  father,  he  was  unfortunately  dencient  in  his  father's  practical  tura  of  mind. 
I>evoted  to  his  art  and  to  his  calling,  he  seems  to  have  been  utterly  wanting  in  worldly 
prudence.  In  two  years  we  find  that  he  had  revised  and  published  more  than  4, 000  pages 
of  Greek  text;  while  at  the  same  time  he  was  writing  his  Apologia  pro  Uerodoto,  a  work 
of  fonnidable  length  and  learning.  Rendered  nervous  and  irritable  by  an  OTeiworiced 
brain,  and  by  pecuniary  difflcullies,  which  were  gathering  fast  around  him,  the  petty 
Burrelllancc  and  censorship  of  the  pious  pastors  of  Oeneva  became  intolerable  to  uim. 
Traveling,  originally  undertaken  from  literary  curioaity,  grew  Into  a  necessity  of  life. 
In  1578  he  visited  Pciris,  where  for  aeveral  years  be  became  a  hanger-on  of  the  court  of 
Uenry  IIL,  who  bestowed  upon  liim  a  pension,  which  the  atate  of  the  royal  exchequer 
rendered  merely  a  nominal  one.  Quitbog  Paris,  he  wandered  in  poverty  over  Europe, 
bis  own  family  often  Iguomnt  of  wnere  lie  was  to  be  found.  He  died  at  Lyons  in  1698. 
Great  as  a  publisher  and  commentator,  Henry  Bteplieus  does  not  seem  to  have  poasesseil 
much  power  aa  an  original  thinker.  Hia  mastery  of  Greek  seems  to  have  been  almost 
complete,  and  as  a  critic  of  the  French  language  he  is  still  esteemed  in  France.  See 
Caraelira  et  FirrtraiU  LtiUfaira  dv Biiek  XVL,  byM.  Leon  Feugere  (Paris,  IB64);  also 
article  in  ^u/iTterls  .Araii«u  (Lond.  April,  1865);  and  article  "EaUenne,"in  the  JvcuwU* 
Siographid  OtTtiralt ;  Bemaid,  Lea  Eit\enj>a  ;  Renouard,  L'lmprimerU  tUe  EtUiinfu. 

BTEFEEVS;  Alexaudkk  Hamilton,  ll.i>.,  b.  Ga.,  1812;  graduated  at  Franklin 
college,  Athena,  Ga.,  ba  1882,  at  the  bead  of  his  claaa.  He  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  practice  at  the  bar  in  183  ,  in  Crawfordsville,  in  hia  native  county.  In  183S 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  lower  house  of  the  Georgia  legialplure,  in  which  he 
oerved  five  years.  In  1S43  be  was  elected  to  the  atate  senate ;  ana  the  following  venr  to 
congress,  as  a  whig,  retaining  his  seat  until  1859,  when  he  resigned.  After  the  Kansaa 
struggle  in  congress  he  became  a  democrat,  and  supported  the  Lecompton  constitution 
In  18^.  On  the  outbreak  of  aecesslon  In  the  south,  Hr.  Stephens  opposed  it,  defending 
the  union  in  a  number  of  public  apeechea.  Be,  however,  changed  hia  attitude  when  It 
Was  evident  that  opposition  was  unavailing  ;  was  elected  to  the  vice-preaidency  of  the 
new  confederacv,  and  delivered  addresses  at  Atlanta  and  Savannah,  Ga.,  in  which  he  ear- 
nestly attacked  the  north,  and  sustained  the  new  government  in  the  south.  He  was  one  ot 
those  among  the  confederate  leaders  who  boldly  asserted  the  right  of  slavery  p«r«s,'  and 
who  conceded  that  the  southern  design  was  to  found  a  government  upon  the  specific 
declaration  of  that  principle.  Hr.  Stephens  was  a  consistent  follower  of  the  doctrines  of 
Mr.  Calhoun;  and  his  early  opposition  to  secession  was  doubtless  based  upon  hia  disbe- 
lief in  its  possibility  of  success,  and  bis  Judgment  against  the  policy  of  the  movement. 
He  continued  to  hold  hia  office  during  the  civil  war.  In  May,  186S,  after  the  surrendei 
of  Gen.  Lee,  he  was  arrested  and  Imprisoned  In  Port  Warren,  Boston  harbor,  but  was 
released  in  Oct.  After  the  war  Mr.  Stephens  repeatedly  represented  his  stale  in  con- 
gress, where,  though  in  Infirm  health,  his  advice  was  frequently  sought  on  Importaiil 
measures.  He  published  A  CmUitutioaol  Viete  of  the  Late  War  Betteren,  the  Btata,  ami 
a.  Compendium^  the  Sittory  of  the  U.  8.;  inaugurated  gov.  Geoigla,  1883;  d.  March  4. 
1883.  9 

BTEPHEITS,  Ann  Sophia  (WrNTBaBOTaAM).  b.  Derby,  Conn. ,  1818 ;  married 
Edward  Stephens,  a  printer  of  Plymouth,  Mass..  and  removed  to  Portland,  Me.  She 
ealabllahed  The  Portland  Moffoam.  iSSH ;  editor  of  The  PHrOand  SkeUh  Book,  1886.  In 
1837  she  removed  to  New  York,  contributed  to  the  magazines,  and  wrote  a  prize  atory, 
Mary  DeneenC.  receiving  ^400,  This  brought  her  into  notice,  and  she  st  once  became  a 
popular  magazine  writer.  She  also  wrote  raanv  novels  ;  FWtion  and  Famine  (1854), 
translated  into  French;  J%e  (Xd  Bimalead;  The  Heirat  of  Oreenhiirt;  Married  in 
Soife,  etc, ,  and  edited  several  magazines  aud  newspapers.     D,  1886, 

BT2FHEHB,  John  Li/3TD,  1805-52  ;  b.  N.  J.,  graduated  at  Columbia  college,  1823 
He  studied  law  in  the  Litchfield  school,  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  bar,  where  be 
practiced  8  years.  In  poliUca  he  was  an  inSuential  democrat  In  1884  he  visited  Europe 
and  Egypt,  and  on  his  return  published  an  account  of  bis  travels  in  the  eastern  and 
northern  countries.  In  1839  he  was  sent  to  Central  America  as  special  ambassador,  and 
In  1812  again  visited  Yucatan.  His  Inddenli  of  Travel  in  these  countries  form  the  best 
of  all  bis  popular  and  valuable  works,  and  conttun  much  onRioal  information  In  regard 
to  American  antiquities.  He  was  a  director  of  the  "  Ocean  ^eam  Navigation  company," 
originaUog  the  first  American  line  of  transatlantic  steamships,  and  was  president  of  the 
Panama  rulroad. 

BIXPEXBB,  WtLUAii,  1671-1758 ;  b.  England  ;  graduated  at  King's  college.  Cam 
bridge;  studied  lawat  Middle  temple;  was  a  member  of  parliament,  lettS-lTaS;  removed 
to  ^arleston,  S,C.,  1780;  st  the  recommendation  of  Oglethorpe  was  apoointed  secro 
tary  of  the  trustees  in  Georgia;  president  of  the  colony,  1743-60.     His  Joamai  af  fut 
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Pmeeedings  in  Georgia  was  printed  in  3  volumes.  His  bod  wrote  hia  Uognphy,  enlilled 
TV  CcutU  Biiild^t. 

BIBC^EHMQI,  a  CO.  In  u.  lUInoia,  adjoining  Wisconsin,  dr&ined  by  Uie  PecatouioR 
and  the  Yellow  riven;  tiavened  bv  the  Chicago  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Mil- 
waukee, and  St.  Paul,  and  the  niinoiB  Central  lailroads;  about  660  sg.  m.;  pap.  '90, 
31,338,  chleU;  of  American  birth.  The  surface  Is  rolling.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The 
principal  prodnctlous  are  com,  wheat,  oata,  rye,  butter,  and  wool.     Co.  seat,  Freeport. 

SIEPHEnOH,  Qeorge,  was  bora  on  June  9,  ITBl,  In  clnnunstanceB  of   great 

E avert;,  bis  father  having  to  maintain  a  familr  of  six  chQdren  on  12b.  per  week,  earned 
y  tending  a  colliery  engine  at  Wylani,  near  Newcastle.  George's  first  employment  was 
herding  cows  at  3d.  per  day,  from  which  he  was  promoted  to  hoeing  tomipaatid.: 
subsequentlj,  he  was  appointed  Breman  at  Hidmill  coIUer;,  and  at  15  we  find  him  rejcrfc- 
Ing  on  his  salary  being  raised  to  12s.  a  week.  As  fireman,  he  applied  himself  to  dUigeot 
study  of  the  steam-engine,  taking  his  machine  to  pieces  during  his  leisure  honta,  and 
thus  gaining  a  thorough  practicnl  kuowlt-dge  of  it.  At  Black  Callertou  colliery,  in  1801, 
by  dint  of  mending  shoes  aud  cleaning  watches,  in  addition  to  his  regular  employment, 
Stephenson  contrived  to  save  his  first  guinea.  At  21  he  had  saved  as  much  as  enabled 
him  to  furnish  a  cottage  in  a  humble  way,  and  on  Nov.  28,  1803,  he  was  married  to  a 
young  woman  named  Fanny  Henderson.  She  died  in  1804,  while  her  husband  was 
brakesman  at  Eillingworth  colliery.  The  eariy  life  of  Slephensoa  presents  a  record, 
whoso  interest  cannot  be  surpassed,  of  a  contest  oetween  determined  purpose,  industiy. 
and  sagacity  on  tbe  one  hand,  against  poverty  on  the  other.  Slowly,  inch  by  inch,  ws 
find  the  inward  forces  gaining  ground  upon  the  outward.  Out  of  his  humble  gains  he 
contrived  to  pay  4d.  a  week  ^r  lessons  in  reading,  writing,  aud  aritlimctic,  which  were 
conued  over  at  night,  and  mastered  by  the  light  of  his  engine-fire.  On  one 
Indeed,  so  hard  hod  the  tide  gone  against  him,  that  even  be  had  nearly  givi 
despair.     "  1  wept  bitteriy,"  lie  says,  in  allusion  to  an  intention  he  had  A>Tmed  of 


grating — "for  I  knew  not  where  my  lot  in  life  might  be  cast."  In  1815  the  ii 
a  colliery  safety-lamp,  the  "  Qeordie,"  brought  his  name  before  the  public.  The  fact  of 
his  inventioD  being  almost  simultaaeous  with  that  of  ur  H,  Davy,  gave  rise  to  a  long 
controversy  between  their  respective  friends  and  supporters.  In  181B  Stephenson  mar- 
ried bis  second  wife,  Elir^heth  Hindmarsh.  the  daughter  of  a  farmer  at  Black  Callertou. 
It  was  at  Killingworth  colliery  that  he  constructed  hia  first  locomotive.  At  first,  it  was 
not  very  efiicieul ;  but,  subsequently,  tbe  grand  improvement  of  the  "  steam-blast"  car- 
ried hia  experiment  to  a  triumphant  issue.  Further  improvemcnta  followed,  and  in  1831 
Stephenson  was  appointed  engineer  for  the  construction  of  the  Stockton  and  Daitington 
railway;  thellne  on  its  completion,  being  partially  worked  by  means  of  his  great  Inven- 
tion. The  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  of  South  Lancashire,  tt^ther  with  the  unpopular 
management  of  tlie  Bridgewater  canal,  gave  rise,  in  1821,  to  the  project  of  a  railway 
between  Liverpool  and  Mancheeter.  Stephenson  was  chosen  engineer.  That  he  pro- 
posed to  work  the  line  with  an  engine  which  was  to  go  at  the  rate  of  12  m.  an  hour,  was 
a  fact  held  up  aaof  itself  sufficient  to  stamp  the  project  as  a  bubble.  "  Twelve  milcsan 
hourl"  exclaimed  the  Quarl^ly  Bevievi — "as  well  truat  one's  self  to  be  fired  off  on  a 
('ongrevo  rocket." 

When  the  bill  ultimately  passed,  on  Mar.  16,  1636,  Stephenson  waa  appointed  prind- 
pal  engineer,  with  a  salary  of  £1000  a  year.  After  inconceivable  difficulties,  the  line 
was  completed  In  18S9.  There  then  ensued  the  memorable  competition  of  engines, 
resulting  In  the  complete  triumph  of  Hr.  Stephenson's  "  Rocket,"  which,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  every  one  except  himself,  was  found  capable  of  traveling  at  tbe  till  tfaeo 
nudteamt-of  rate  of  85  m.  an  hour.  ' '  Now, "  e3clatmi.-d  one  of  the  directors,  ' '  O«orge 
Stephenson  has  at  Inst  delivered  himself."  ^Vhile  occupied  in  carrying  out  the  vast 
H^atem  of  railway  which  soon  overspread  the  country,  Stephenson's  home  was  at  &lum 
Grange,  near  Leicester.  lie  saw  but  little  of  it,  however,  as  he  was  often  traveling  on 
business  for  weeks  ^t  a  time.  During  the  three  years  ending  1837,  he  was  principal 
engineer  on  the  North  Midland,  Tork  and  North  Midland,  Manchester  and  Leeda.  Kr- 
mingham  and  Derby,  and  Sheffield  and  Rotherham  railways.  In  1830  alone,  314  m.  ot 
railway  were  put  under  his  direction.  Involving  a  capiul  of  five  millions.  In  the 
autumn  of  1845  he  visited  Belgium  and  Spain  for  professional  purpoeea.  On  his  way 
home  he  was  seized  with  pleurisy,  from  which  attack  he  does  not  seem  ever  to  have 
thoroughly  recovered.  He  occupied  his  declining  years  with  the  quiet  purauita  of  a 
country  eentleman,  Indulging  his  love  of  nature,  which,  through  all  hia  busy  life,  bad 
never  left  him.  He  died  at  his  country-aeat  of  Taplon.  Aug.  IS,  1848.  "The  leading 
feature  of  hia  mind  was  honesty  of  purpose,  and  determination  in  carrying  it  oot 
"I  have  fought  for  the  locomotive  single-handed  for  nearly  SO  years,"  he  says  ;  "I  put 
up  with  every  rebuff,  determined  not  to  be  put  down."  'Toward  trickery  and  affecta- 
tion be  never  concealed  his  contempt,  while  honest  merit  never  appealed  to  hia  liberality 
In  vain.— See  Live*  of  Engine«r»,  by  Samuel  SmUes,  voL  HI.  (Lond.  186S). 

BTSPBXHBOF,  Robert,  only  son  of  Oeorgn  Stephenson,  was  b.  on  Oct  16,  ISOS. 
When  a  boy  he  attended  a  achool  in  Newcastle.  In  1830  hia  father's  Improving  cir- 
cumstances enabled  him  to  send  Robert  to  the  unlveraity  of  Bdlnbutgfa,  where  he  seems 
to  have  made  cMellent  use  of  his  time.  In  1828  we  find  him  assisting  hia  father  in  tiie 
survey  for  the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway.    Subsequently,  he  took  an  active  pul 


In  the  locomotiTe  enKine-works  started  bj  his  father  at  Newcastle.  In  Jane,  1B34,  ha 
went  to  Hariquita,  m  Soulb  America,  od  an  eDgineerinc  appointment;  but  this  nci 
■uiliDg  him,  at  the  end  of  three  jean  he  returned  home  or  the  United  Btales  and  Canada. 
Be  then  assumed  the  management  of  the  Newcastle  bu^Mira.  During  the  dlBCUsaion  aa 
lo  the  power  to  be  employed  on  the  LiTerpool  and  Hanchesler  line,  he  was  in  conatatit 
oommunicatiou  with  bis  nitlier.  to  whom  his  quick  perception  and  rapid  judgment  were 
of  great  assistance.  Shortly  after  the  completion  of  tills  line,  he  was  appointed  engiaeer 
of  the  Leicester  and  SnanDinglon  railwnj'.  Bubsequentlv  he  was  appoiuted  Joint  man- 
aging enipueer,  along  with  tiie  father,  of  the  London  and  Binnfngham  line,  the  eiecu- 
t^D  of  which  immcnae  work  was  ultimaielj'  almost  wholly  intruBted  to  him.  In  1821 
he  married  Frances,  daugliter  of  John  Sanderson,  merchant  in  London.  She  died  in 
1813  without  ifieue;  and  he  did  not  niarrj  again.  The  London  and  Birmingham  Una 
was  completed  in  Euch  a  manner  as  lo  raise  Stephenson  to  the  very  highest  rank  in 
bis  profession.  Business  now  flowed  In  upon  him.  In  one  parliamentary  session  ws 
find  iura  engaged  in  33  new  schemes.  Proji'ctore  thought  themselves  fortunate  if  they 
could  procure  his  services  on  any  terms.  The  work  which  he  got  through  was  enor- 
mous, and  bis  gains  large  beyond  what  bad  then  been  known  in  bis  profession. 

The  Britannia  tabular  bridge,  of  which  undertaking  Robert  Stephenson  was  the  mas- 
ter spirit,  Is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  the  enterprise  and  engineering 
skill  of  the  present  century.  It  was  completed  on  Mar.  6,  ISCO,  at  a  coet  of  £234,4S(l 
Stephenson  lived  to  repeat  his  apleodid  achievement  in  the  bridge  across  the  St,  Law- 
fence  at  Montreal,  and  in  the  two  bridges  across  the  Nile  at  Damietto.  In  1847  be  was 
returned  lo  the  house  of  commona  aa  member  for  Whitby.  On  Aug,  16,  1M8,  he 
completed  the  h^L-level  bridge  at  Newcastle,  and  in  the  following  year  ths  great  via- 
duct across  the  Tweed  at  Berwick,  In  18S0  the  emperor  of  the  French  decorated  him 
with  the  lesion  of  honor.  AC  home  the  university  of  Oxford  made  him  n.CL.  In  the 
same  year  be  was  elected  president  of  the  institute  of  civil  engineers.  The  Immense 
amount  of  work  which  he  went  through  both  at  home  and  abroad  proved  too  much  for 
his  constitution,  originally  dclicat«;  while  In  Norway,  in  18511,  he  was  seized  by  the  ill- 
ness which  soon  afterward  ended  his  illustrious  career.  He  died  on  Oct.  IS,  1869,  He 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  It  was  as  a  workman  that  Robert  Stephenson  was 
(Teal,  his  political  views  being  at  times  rathernarrow.  Contrasting  him  with  bis  great 
rival,  Brunei,  it  has  been  saia  that  the  ambition  of  the  latter  was  to  make  a  gte&t  work; 
that  of  the  former  to  make  a  work  which  would  paj/.  Robert  filepbenson  inherited  the 
kindly  spirit  and  benevolent  dispoaitlon  of  bu   father. 

8TXFVUK,  t}ie  pseudonym  of  Hicaxsi.  Draqohanof,  bora  Qadtatch  In  Little 
Russia.  1841 ;  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of  Poltava  and  at  tbe  univ.  of  Kiev ;  In 
1804  was  appointed  prof,  of  ancient  history  In  the  latter  place,  but  his  radical  ideas 
led  to  his  expulsion  In  18T6.  He  then  went  lo  Oeneva  and  undertook  the  publlca- 
caiion  of  lbs  Ukraine  review  Oromada,  in  which  he  advocated  the  adoption  o(  a  fed- 
eral government  for  Russia,  At  the  same  time  be  contributed  articles  on  Russian 
■ubJMts  to  various  European  periodicals,  and  issued  a  number  of  historical  pamphlets. 
In  18^  his  Underground  Jtumia  appeared  in  Italy  and  in  the  Italian  language  under 
Us  now  famous  pseudonym,  followed  In  1885  by  SuMia  under  tht  Ouxr*.  These 
books  give  a  Tlvid  Insight  Into  the  political  condition  of  the  Russian  empire,  and 
especially  of  tbe  machinations  of  tbe  Nihilists.  Tbeir  wide  popularity  led  to  many 
attempts  to  penetrate  the  secret  of  their  authorship,  but  It  was  not  till  I860  that  the 
tdenttty  of  Btepnlak  was  established.     In  1801  be  visited  the  United  States.    D,  1606- 

nXPPU,  the  distinctive  name  applied  to  those  extensive  plains  which,  with  the 
occasional  interpolation  of  low  ranges  of  bills,  stretch  from  the  Dnieper  across  the  s.e. 
of  Etiropean  Bnssia,  round  Ihe  shores  of  the  Caspian  and  Aral  seas,  between  the  Altai 
and  Ural  chains,  and  occupy  tbe  low  lands  of  Siberia.  The  word,  which  is  of  Russian 
origin,  denotes  primarily  an  uncultivated  plain  of  great  extent,  and  has  been  applied  by 
geographers  to  the  al»ve-mentioned  regions  as  expressive  of  their  Sat,  seroi-barren, 
treeless  charscter.  In  spring  snd  early  summer  the  steppes  are  clad  with  a  thin  cover- 
ing of  green  herbage,  become  parched  and  barren  under  the  scorcbInK  heat  and  drought 
of  June,  and  in  wmter  are  bid  beneath  a  thick  covering  of  snow,  which,  raised  hi  huge 
white  thin  clouds,  and  driven  hiUier  and  Uiitber  by  furious  storms,  brings  destruction  to 
every  living  crealnre  within  its  sweep.  The  monotony  of  tbe  st^pe  Is  as  fati^ing  to 
the  traveler  as  is  that  of  the  sandy,  arid  desert  For  hundreds  of  leagues  his  eye  is 
compelled  to  endure  the  same  unvaiying  level  of  scanty  herbtwe,  unbroken  by  tree  or 
busb,  and  bounded  by  tbe  utmost  limits  of  the  horizon;  only  in  spring,  while  the  veg- 
etation is  succulent  and  fitted  for  pasture,  is  the  solitude  broken  here  and  there  by  herds 
of  hotws  and  cattle  and  their  mounted  guardians.  In  autumn,  when  the  tall  herbage, 
withered  by  the  heats  of  summer,  baa  been  rooted  up  and  broken  by  violent  winds,  it 
becomes  gathered  uid  rolled  together  Into  enormous  bans,  oometimes  of  from  9  to  11 
yards  in  diameter.  Here  and  there  are  tracts  which  tdler  some  inducement  to  tbe  agri- 
culturist; such  are  the  steppe  e.  of  the  Dnieper,  that  between  the  Don  snd  Volga— of 
Inferior  fertility,  but  rich  in  coal— and  the  steppes  of  south-western  Biberi^  especially 
those  in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  all  of  whicn  have  been  pordally  ctdoolzca;  but  a 
very  wide  extent  Is  hopelenly  barren. 
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snSCttUA'OXX,  a  natural  order  of  exoseuouB  pUnta,  closely  allied  to  maltaetm  aod 
bsitTieriacea,  and  coneiitlng  of  large  trees  sna  sbrum,  aatiTcs  of  warm  climate*.  About 
ISOspeclea  are  known.  Thefloweraof  some  ore  firerulBr.  and  in  some  they  are  hermapb- 
rodite,  ia  otbcre  unisenwl.  Many  speciea,  particularly  of  the  mib-order  bombaeat,  are 
trees  of  gigantic  alze,  among  which  is  the  baobab  or  /ularaonia  (q.v.)  digUaJa.  The  barfc 
of  some  species  fs  very  flbrous,  so  that  it  ia  made  inio  ropes  and  coarse  cloth.  The  light 
wood  of  oehrotnaiagoput  is  used  in  Ihe  West  Indies  instead  of  cork. 

BTESE  (Or.  ilereot,  aolid),  the  name  given  to  the  unit  of  cubic  measure  in  the  French 
metrical  system.  It  is  a  cubic  meter  (q.T.),  and  equivalent  to  35.3105818168  Englieli 
cubic  ft.,  or  1.3080215487  KnglisU  cubic  yards.  The  deeattire  ia  equal  lo  10  stercs,  and 
the  decuUre  lo  the  tenth  part  of  a  stere.  This  measura  is  much  used  for  wood,  especially 
firewood. 

BTEBElUnrTHA  (Qr.  Blereoi,  solid,  and  helmiiu,  an  Inteatinal  worm),  a  term  suggested 
by  Prof.  Owen,  aud  ^neraJly  adopted  to  signify  those  intestinal  norma  which  have  no 
true  abdominal  cavity,  and  whicli  were  called   "parenchymatous"   by  Cuvier.     Bed 

CtELELKINTHA. 

STEKEOCHBOKT,  a  process  of  wall-painting,  invented  by  Prof.  J.  N.  von  Fudu,  of 
Munich,  professed  to  be  superior  to  fresco-painting,  inasmuch  as  it  will  admit  of  any 
part  of  the  picture  being  retouched,  as  in  the  case  of  oil-palntlDES.  It  is  also  mora 
durable,  being  protected  by  a  varnish  from  the  efFects  of  the  atmosphere. 

STZBZOSCOPE  (Qr.  tiereot,  solid,  and  ikopein,  to  see),  au  optical  instrument  of  modem 
invention,  by  means  of  which  pictures  of  objects  poaseesiug  three  dimensions  are  seen 
not  as  plane  representations,  but  with  an  appearance  of  eolidity  or  relief,  as  in  ordinaiy 
vision  of  the  objects  themselves.  The  more  recondite  principles  of  the  stereoscope, 
which  are  of  high  interest  and  importance  in  their  bearing  on  the  philosophy  of 
— ceptlon,  will  be  fully  considered  under  Viaioir,  Binoculab.    The  present  article 


will  be  limited  to  an  historical  sketch  of  its  inTeotion  and  subsequent  develoionent^ 
coupled  with  an  exposition  of  the  optical  and  meclianical  details  of  Its  construction. 

The  essential  principle  of  the  stareofcope,  the  first  conception  of  which  by  prof. 
Wheatstone  justlv  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  optical  discoveries  of  the  age,  may 
be  thus  explaineo.  It  Is  an  obvious  fact  that  the  eyes  being  separated  by  a  certain 
interval  of  space,  all  solid  objects  so  near  to  the  observer  as  to  be  seen  with  a  sensible 
convergence  of  tiie  optic  axLS,  necessarily  form  retinal  pictures,  differing  as  lo  their 
perspective  projections  for  each  eye.  Singular  to  say,  the  true  import  of  this  plain 
*--■  — a  wholly  unsuspected  prior  to  the  investigations  of  Prof.  Whetstone,  who,  ia 


made  to  subserve  an  important  end  in  the  use  of  our  visual  organs — that  it  is,  in  fac^ 
iue  principal  originating  causa  of  our  immediate  perception  of  the  solidity  (or  relief)  of 
objects  adjacent  to  the  sight.  The  problem  he  set  himself  to  investigate  was:  "  What 
would  be  the  visual  effect  of  simultaneously  presenting  to  each  eye,  instead  of  the  object 
itself,  its  projection  on  a  plane  surface  as  it  appears  to  that  eye?"  and  in  order  to  bring 
this  question  to  the  test  of  experiment,  he  devised  an  instrument  which  he  named  tha 
stereoscope. 

llie  pictures  being  attached  to  the  ahdes,  the  observer  places  himself  with  his  kasa 
close  to  and  immediately  in  front  of  the  vertical  angle  made  by  the  reflectors,  so  that 
the  view  by  each  eye  is  limited  to  the  rays  reflected  by  its  appropriate  mirror;  the  pic- 
tures are  then  seeii,  as  it  were,  behind  the  mirrors,  and,  the  eyes  being  made  lightly  to 
converge,  either  by  an  effort  of  the  will  or  by  drawing  the  slides  a  Btlle  forward,  the 
effect  of  either  of  which  is  to  refer  the  reflected  images  to  the  same  part  of  space,  the 
observer  sees  no  longer  mere  pictorial  resemblances,  but,  to  all  appearance,  the  oMects 
themselves,  exquisitely  modeled,  occupying  a  certain  extent  of  space,  and  standing  forth 
with  a  substantiality  of  aspect  truly  wonderful.  At  the  outset  the  only  stereoscopic 
pictures  obtainable  were  the  outlines  of  geometrical  solid  flgiires.  which  it  was  possible 
tor  a  skillful  artist  to  depict  with  perspective  projections  adapted  for  the  right  and  left 
eye  respectively;  and  the  pictures  so  prepared  excited  the  greatest  interest  and  admira- 
tion. They,  moreover,  abundantly  e.xemplifled  the  truth  and  importance  of  the  Mooc- 
ulur  principle,  though  the  uaivtrsality  of  its  application  to  purposes  of  pictorial  illustra- 
tion only  became  apparent  on  the  introduction  and  gTadoal  improvement  of  the  photo- 
graphic arts.  In  1849  sir  David  Brewster  originated  that  convenient,  portable,  and  in 
all  respects  admirable  form  of  the  stereoseoDe  which  is  now  in  general  use  over  the 
whole  civilized  world.  For  this— the  lenticular  stereoscope— the  pictures  (taken,  be  it 
remembered,  from  two  different  points  of  view),  are  mounted  side  by  side,  on  a  piece  of 
cardboard,  and,  being  placed  in  tlie  instrument,  are  viewed  through  semi-lensea,  fixed  M 
a  distance  apart  of  the  two  eyes.  To  effect  the  displacement  of  the  pictures,  so  that 
they  shall  be  referred  lo  the  same  part  of  space,  which  we  have  above  defined  to  be  an 
essential  condition,  sir  David  Brewster  most  ingeniously  avwled  himself  of  su  optical 
;)rinciple,  which  enabled  him  at  the  same  time  to  fulflll  several  collateral  ends  of  con- 
aiderablo  importance.  This  principle  may  be  described  as  follows:  If  an  object  be 
viewed  through  the  center,  or,  more  properly,  along  the  axis,  of  a  convex  lens,  it  will 
be  seen  exactly  in  front  of  the  eye;  i.e.,  in  a  line  with  the  eye,  the  center  of  the  lens, 
and  the  actual  place  of  the  object.     If  now  the  lens  be  moved  slightly  to  the  left,  tlw 


object  will  appear 'to  sdvance  toward  the  Tisht;  and,  conTeraelT,  as  the  lens  Is  move 
toward  the  nght,  the  object  is  displaced  in  the  oppoute  direction.  Let  the  lens  be  ci 
in  baif,  transveTsely,  and  the  two  semi-circutar  pieces  reversed  as  to  their  former  dm 
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n  baif,  transverselv,  and  the  two  semi-circutar  pieces  reversed  as  to  their  former  poai- 
[.ion,  i.e.,  placed  side  by  side,  and  so  IbaC  their  thin  edges  sbail  be  adjacent,  wlille  Ibe 
two  plane  edges,  formed  by  the  section  of  the  lens,  are  Eept  in  mutual  parallelism,  and 
have  thefr  faces  turned  outward,  toward  the  left  and  right  respectively;  the  rl^ht  eye 
will  now  look  thruugli  the  left  half  of  the  lens,  and  viee  vertA;  and  the  two  pictures, 
each  placed  opposite  lis  appropriate  eye,  and  in  the  principal  focus  of  the  eye-piece, 
will  be  seen,  not  in  their  actual  places,  but  in  a  position  midway  between  the  two.  The 
subsidiary  purposes  served  by  this  arrangement  are  that  the  pictures  are  mafnifled  aa 
wdl  as  caused  to  coalesce;  and  that  the  equallly  of  the  magnifying  power  of  the  eye- 

Eiec«a  (a  result  by  no  other  means  certainly  attainable)  is  secured  hy  the  fact  of  their 
eing  cut  from  the  same  lens,  the  whole  of  which  is  thus  adTantageoualy  and  econom- 
i»tly  utilized.  In  too  many  of  the  instruments  offered  for  sale  iLe  conditions  slated 
Above  are  very  imperfectly  fulflUed;  the  parallelism  of  the  two  sectional  planes  of  the 
semi-lenses,  and  their  rectangularity  with  two  imaginary  planes  joining  their  opposila 
ends  respectively,  are  not  maintain^,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  coalescence  of  Uie  pic< 
tuies  is  efFccted,  If  at  all,  by  a  forced  and  more  or  leas  painful  displaMmcnt  of  the  eye 
halls,  entirely  destructive  of  all  pleasure  in  the  use  of  the  instrument.  And  it  is  impor 
tant  to  recollect  that  this  parallelism  of  the  sides  of  the  semi-lenses  may  be  either  actual 
or  virtual;  for  to  whatever  shape  they  may  be  cut  (and  the  circular  form  is  the  one  most 
often  adopted^,  the  foregoing  conditions  are  in  nowise  altered.  The  best  leuUcular 
form  of  the  instrument  with  which  we  are  acquMnted  is  the  achromatic  stereoscope 
devised  by  Messrs.  Bmitli,  Beck,  and  Beck,  the  weU-fcnown  London  opticians,  which 
combines  excellencies  of  a  very  varied  chamcler. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  pictures  in  their  relation  the  one  to  tbe  other  as  a  stereo- 
scopic pair.  Evidently,  exactly  to  reproduce  the  conditions  of  normal  vision,  they 
should  he  taken  from  points  of  view  separated  laterally  by  a  space  equal  to  the  distance 
between  the  eyes,  viz.,  about  2i  in. ;  and  for  all  objects  within  narrow  limits  of  distauM 
this  rule  is  observed.  But  taking  a  wider  range,  such  as  would  include,  for  instance, 
an  extensive  architectural  pile,  photographers  usually  take  their  pictures  from  spots 
separated  by  a  considerable  interval;  and  the  stereoscopic  slides  thus  obtained,  when 
viewed  in  the  stereoscope,  exhibit  effects  of  solidity  or  relief  of  a  very  striking  charac- 
ter. Inasmuch,  however,  as  these  effects  are  due  to  a  gross  exaggeration  of  the  ordinary 
difference  of  perspective  relatively  to  the  two  eyes,  tuey  to  a  like  extent  misrepresent 
the  actual  appeamnce  of  the  scene;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  for  all  stereoscopic 
pairs  alike,  whether  representative  of  near  or  of  remote  objects,  photographers  would  be 
content  to  adopt  that  exact  relation  of  the  two  retinal  pictures  which  subsists  in  ordinary 
binocular  vision.  As  to  the  mounting  of  the  pictures,  it  is  of  course  highly  important 
that  they  be  placed  exactly  in  tbe  same  line;  it  has  further  been  pointed  out  uy  Mr. 


Claudet  that,  as  the  apparent  solidity  of  the  objects  viewed  In  the  stereoscope  conSicts 
with  tbe  evident  flatness  of  the  cardboard  mount,  it  Is  advantageous  to  adopt  the  follow- 
ing Bxiiedient.    The  pictures  must  be  of  the  same  size,  but  instead  of  naving  them 


identically  the  same  as  regards  the  objects  represented  on  each,  let  the  lefl-hiand  picture 
Include  on  its  left-hand  margin  somewhat  less  than  Is  found  on  the  same  margin  of  the 
right-hand  picture;  similarly,  letitarirht-hand  margin  contain  somewhat  more  than  is 
found  on  the  same  margin  of  tbe  right-hand  picture :  then  will  tbe  view  appear  to  extend 
well  out  of  and  beyond  the  cardboard,  which  forms,  as  it  were,  a  framework  around  it 
A  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  this  Ingenious  arrangement  does  but  reproduce 
the  conditions  which  obtain  whenever  we  look  out  upon  a  scene  through  a  casemenV 
distant  from  us  by  a  few  feet.  Availing  himself  of  tlie  libration  of  tbe  mocs,  Hr.  Wai^ 
Ten  De  La  Rue  has  obtained  lunar  stereoscopic  .photographs,  which  exhibit  that  body 
with  a  general  appearance  of  rotundity,  while  the  other  objects  on  her  surface  are  seen 
In  conspicuous  relief.  These  effects  are,  however,  evidently  due  to  an  exaegeration  of 
the  "binocular  parallax;"  for  by  no  human  eyes,  how  near  soever  they  might  be  placed 
to  the  lunar  su^ace,  conid  sucn  a  view  be  obtained.  It  is,  as  sir  John  Herschel  baa 
remarked,  as  though  the  moon  were  seen  with  the  eyes  of  a  giant,  placed  thousands  of 
mllM  apart 

Among  the  minor  applications  of  the  stereoscope  may  be  mentioned  the  Stbrbo- 
HONoacoFK  and  the  STEaBOTROPB,  the  former  devised  by  Mr.  Claudet,  tbe  latter  by 
Hr.  William  Thomas  Shaw;  and  severally  described  by  them  in  the  ProeeeAmgt  oftM 
Soyal  Sodetyot  June,  1857,  April,  1858,  and  Jan..  1861.  In  the  steroomonoscope,  the  two 
pictures  of  a  stereoscopic  pair  are  projecled,  by  means  of  lenses,  on  to  the  posterior 
surface  of  a  piece  of  ground  glass,  one  upon  the  other,  or  so  that  they  occupy  tlie  same 
place ;  when  the  observer,  looking  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  glass,  sees  tliem  not  as  a 
confused  mixture  of  two  pictures,  but  as  a  single  stereoscopic  representation,  possessing 
the  usual  attributes  of  solidity  or  relief.  The  slereotrope  consists  in  tn  application  of 
the  principle  of  the  stereoecope  to  that  class  of  instrumenls  variously  termed  tliauma- 
tropes,  phenakistoscopes,  etc.,  which  depend  for  their  results  on  "persistence  of  vision." 
In  these  instruments,  as  Is  well  known,  an  object  represented  on  a  revolving  disk  In  the 
successive  positions  it  assumes  in  peif  orming  a  given  evolution,  is  seen  to  execute  tbe 
movement  so  delineated;  in  the  stereotrope,  the  effect  of  solidity  is  superadded,  so  that 


tbe  object  Is  aeen  ■■  if  in  moUoa,  and  with  an  appearance  of  relief  &s  in  nature.  A. 
liiglilj'  ingeoious  appllcstioa  of  the  principle  of  the  stereoecope  to  portraiture  has  been 
diMcnbed  bj  Mr.  Henry  Swano  in  the  Sepm't  of  the  BriiM  Ateaatton  fur  1863.  In  this 
uraugemeut,  the  portrait  la  Been  as  a,  solid  buat  imbedded  in  a  cube  of  cryMaL  A  foim 
of  thu  retlectiuE  gltreoscope,  in  whicit  the  plaues  of  reflection  are  rertical,  has  been  pn> 
pubc'd  hv  Mr.  Walter  Uardie.     See  Zoetbopx  i  Brewster,  T^  B. 

llut  lij  far  the  nioxt  important  appllculion  of  the  alereoacopic  principle,  is  tta  realira- 
tiou  in  tUe  bioocular  microscope  oi  Mr.  Wenham,  the  advanl^o;  of  which  over  the 
ntouocular  form  of  that  inetrument  are  increasingly  appreciated  by  roicroscopiEta.  In 
this,  ihe  right  und  left  eye  pictures,  respectivelv,  tire  thus  obtained.  lomiedialely  behind 
llie  ohjcct-gliLitt,  a  small  and  peculiarly  shiiped  prism  ia  placed  iu  such  a  puaition,  that  it 
aliall  rt-ceive  the  whole  of  the  raya  coming  throuuh  the  right  half  of  the  lens.  These 
rays,  afler  being  twice  reflected  wLlhin  the  body  of  the  prisui,  finally  emerge  at  such  an 
angle  to  their  original  direction,  that  they  cross  tbe  undiverted  pencil  of  rays  traosniiited 
by  the  otlier  half  of  the  lens,  and  are  then  received  into  a  second  tube,  which,  bciag 
iucliued  la  the  Oral  or  main  tuhc  at  an  approprkle  aogle,  conveya  tliem  to  tbe  left  eye; 
while  the  other  complement  of  ruya  pursuea  an  undeviating  course  to  the  liffht  eye. 
Each  of  the  two  lubes  is  fitted  with  the  usual  eye-pieceB;  and  object^riiiases  of  all  but 
the  higheiit  powers  may  be  used  with  pleasure  and  advanugc.  For  a  fuller  explanation. 
^ee  the  original  pa[>er  by  Mr.  Wenham  in  the  I'mtunctioiu  qf  thf.  Mieratcopie  Society,  new 
iciies,  vol.  is.,  page  lu.    See  Eelmholtz,  Phytiol.  Opiik;  and  bis  Popuiar  Lecturtt. 

BTS'XEOTYPDrO  (Or.  lUreot,  fixed,  solid),  the  art  of  fabricating  metal  plates  resan- 
Dling  pages  of  type,  from  which  impressions  may  be  taken  as  in  ordinal  letter-pits* 
printing.  The  plates,  which  are  compuaed  of  type-metal,  are  about  f^  of  an  Inch  Ibick. 
perfectly  smooth  on  the  back,  and  having  a  face  exactly  rceembling  a  pa|^  of  movable 
type.  To  yield  an  impression,  tbe  plutts  are  fastened  by  a  temporary  arrangement  to 
bloclcs  of  wood — plate  and  block  together  being  tbe  height  of  a  type,  or  one  inch, 
btereotypinz  is  not  employed  where  onlyadefinite  and  moderate  number  of  impressions 
of  any  work  are  required.  Ita  chief  value  consists  in  its  availableneas  for  future 
Impressions  contingent  on  the  renewed  demand  for  copies;  but  it  is  al§o  of  importance 
iu  duplicating  the  means  of  taking  large  impreKeioDS  quickly.  Considering  the  small 
quantity  of  metal  employed  in  fabricating  a  stereotype  plate,  priniera  are  enabled  to 
secure  and  store  up  rormH  of  type,  so  to  speak,  at  a  comparatively  email  outlay,  and 
liave  at  all  times  the  meaua  ready  at  hand  to  produce  fresh  editiohs  without  the  iroultk 
or  cost  of  setting  a  single  letter.  As  in  tbe  case  of  many  valuable  inventions,  there  has 
been  not  a  httle  discussion  as  to  who  was  the  discoverer  of  the  art  of  stei«otypine.  By 
some  it  has  been  ascribed  to  Van  der  Mey,  a  Dutch  printer,  who  early  in  Uie  18th.  c 
executed  editions  of  the  Bible  from  forma  of  fixed  type.  Yan  der  Mey'a  process,  how- 
ever, was  not  stereotyping  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word;  for  it  con^lea  in  nothing 
more  than  soldering  together  all  the  types  in  a  page  in  order  to  fix  them  permanently. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  laventor  of  stereotyping  was  William  Oed,  a  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh,  who  made  ttio  dificovery  about  173S.  In  1727  he  entered  into  a  contract 
with  a  person  to  prosecute  the  business  of  atcreotyjiiDg;  but  this  person,  who  had  hitle 
means,  becoming  intimidated,  the  contract  was  relinquiahed.  In  1729.  Qcd  entered  into 
a  partnership  forthe  same  object  with  William  Fenner,  aLondon  ataUoner.  Aiturwan), 
John  Jamea,  an  architect,  Thomas  James,  a  type-founder,  and  James  Oed,  son  of  the 
inventor,  joined  the  partoerahip.  By  thia  aasocialioa,  certain  Bibles  and  prayer-books 
were  stereotyped  for  the  university  of  Cambridge  about  1381.  Ged's  success  was  so  far 
complete,  but  his  prospects  were  blighted  by  ill-treatment  from  his  partners,  as  well  as 
by  the  misconduct  of  the  pressmen  employed  to  print  from  his  plates,  which  tber 
maliciously  damaged  and  rendered  impeitect.  The  university  appetus  to  have  at  lenglli 
abandoned  the  use  of  the  plates,  which  were  sent  to  Caslon's  letter  foundry  in  Londoii 
to  be  melted.  A  few  of  these  ^ates  eacapeii  the  crucible,  and  from  two  of  them,  bdng 
pages  of  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  impressions  are  given  In  Hansard's  Tmographia, 
l^rt  II.  182S.  Ged's  partnership  was  broken  up  in  173^  and  full  of  disappointment  he 
returned  to  Ediuburgu.  There,  he  prosecuted  his  art,  and  was  able  to  execute  several 
editions  of  Sallusl,  of  a  small  size,  for  the  use  of  schools.  Copies  of  these  editions  still 
exist.  The  earliest  which  we  have  seen  purports  to  be  printed  in  1739,  and  bears  an 
imprint  in  Latin  which  may  be  translated  as  fotlowa;  "!Not  executed  by  movable  tyi>es, 
but  by  tablets  of  fused  metal."  The  printing  is  as  neatly  executed  as  that  of  any  volume 
at  the  period.  This  Sallust  of  1789,  as  we  apprehend,  was  the  first  book  correctly 
printed  from  stereotype  plates.  To  add  to  the  carea  of  William  Oed.  his  son  James 
eDgagel  in  the  Jacobite  insurrection  of  1745.  and  was  taken  prisoner,  and  condemned; 
bis  life,  however,  was  spared  on  account  of  his  father's  useful  Invention,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Jamaic*,  where  William,  his  brother,  was  already  settled.  William  Oed,  the 
inventor  of  ateroo^ping,  died  atEdmbuigh,  Got.  10,  1748,  in  vei7  Indifferent  drcum- 

The  art  of  stereotyping  has  undergone  little  change  since  ita  disoovsry  by  Oed.  The 
process  of  fabricating  plates  is  very  simple.  The  page  of  tvpe  being  set,  corrected, 
cleaned,  and  fixed  in  a  frame,  is  laid  on  a  smooth  iron  table  taoe  upward;  a  little  fins 
tril  is  bniahed  over  it,  to  prevent  the  liquid  stucco  from  adh^ing;  the  stucco  to  the  con- 
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■litenc;  of  cream  Is  now  poured  OTer  tbe  face  of  the  page,  and  Btntiglitened  anr  It  in 
the  procoss  of  liardeniug;  when  bardened,  the  coke  of  slucco  is  lifted  off,  and  is  Been  to 
be  a  perfect  mold  of  the  t^pes.  The  cake  is  now  baited  in  an  oven,  and  then  placed  In 
an  iron  pan;  the  pan,  wlucti  baa  inleU  at  the  upper  side,  is  plunged  into  molten  metal, 
which  soon  rung  into  Uie  mold;  being  lifted  out  and  cooled,  uie  pan  is  opened  and 
found  to  contain  a  plate  resembling  the  page  of  t;pei  the  mold  is  broken  and  of  no 
further  use.  When  removed  from  the  pan,  the  pkte  is  rough,  and  needs  to  be  trimmed 
for  working;  for  this  purpose  it  passes  through  the  bauds  or  artisans,  who  prepare  it  for 
the  press.  Should  anv  particular  letter  be  defective.  Il  is  dug  out,  and  a  corresponding 
(jpe  inaertsd;  the  end  of  which  type  is  cut  off  at  tbe  back  of  the  plale  b;  a  Eoldering 
bolt.  In  preparing  plates  for  prees,  nothing  is  more  important  Uiao  giviug  a  high  degree 
of  level  smoothness  to  the  back,  and  to  effect  this  certain  planing  and  smoothing  opera- 
tions are  adopted.  Buch  is  ttte  old  and  well-known  ilacA)  process  of  stereotyping. 
liatterly,  there  have  been  divers  improvemcnta  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  pans,  in  order 
to  faciutale  tbe  fabrication  of  several  plates  at  once,  but  tlie  principle  is  in  all  cases  the 
same,  ■  After  the  stereotyping  ia  finisbed,  the  types  are  distnbuted.  In  some  printing- 
offlcea.  all  work  whatsoever  iaeieculedfrom  plates,  and  types  areemployed  only  to  pro- 
duce molds.  This,  however,  does  not  save  types  from  deterioralion;  in  cleanmg  tbem 
with  brushes  and  oiling  them  for  tbe  stucco,  their  fluer  parts  become  in  no  lung  time 
rounded  oft.  As  regards  impressions  from  stereotype  plates,  the  work  is  seldom  so  sliarp 
and  Que  as  from  pages  of  movable  letter;  but  it  answers  every  required  purpose  in  a 
large  variety  of  coses.  Plates  properly  manufactured,  stored,  and  mended  when  neces- 
sary, will  last  for  repeated  impressions  to  tbe  extent  of  bundrMls  of  thousands  over  a 
long  series  of  years.  The  stock  of  plates  in  some  establishments  is  accordingly  large, 
and  represents  a  considerable  sunk  capital 

Ttie  method  of  preparation  of  Uie  sl^eoQrpe  plates  used  on  newspaper  printing  presses 
ts  as  follows : 

The  page  forms  of  type  and  cuts  being  lowered  from  tbe  composing  room,  each  page 
is  at  once  put  upon  tbe  molding  or  beating- table,  and  covered  with  fine  sheets  of  a  spe- 
cially  prepared  paper,  then  with  felt,  and  passed  under  a  heavy  power-driven  roller. 
This  forces  the  paper  Into  every  depression  of  the  facefl  of  the  types  and  engraviuge, 
making  an  Intaglio  or  "  matrix,  in  which  the  entire  contents  of  the  page  can  be  r^ 
from  left  to  right,  Tbe  form,  with  its  matrix  upon  it,  is  then  put  upon  one  side  of  a 
double  steam  table,  and  covered  nitb  a  thick  felt ;  the  platen  Is  brought  down  with  great 
pressore  by  a  hand- wheel  and  screw,  and  held  therefor  about  S  minutes,  while  the  matrix 
is  baked  liard  at  a  temperature  of  about  800°  F.  After  beiug  trimmed  square  and  to 
size  by  a  knife  at  the  back  of  the  steam  table,  it  is  then  almost  ready  for  casting  ;  but 
first  any  very  great  depresiiions  in  tbe  reven«  side  of  the  matrix  ore  generally  reinforced 
with  felt  backmg  pieces  to  enable  such  places  to  withstand  tbe  pressure  of  the  hot  meta). 
Tbe  reinforced  matrix  constitutes  a  tough,  flexible  moid,  which  is  then  dusted  with 
Prench  chalk,  and  next  bent  around  the  concave  side  of  a  semi-cylindrical  casting-box, 
the  outer  and  inner  Bhella  of  which  are  then  brought  together  and  clamped  Srm,  so  as  to 
leare  a  apace  of  atxiut  half  an  inch  between  the  face  of  the  matrix  and  the  core  of  the  box. 
Tbe  casting  box  is  balanced  upon  trunnions  and  has  cold-water  circulation,  so  as  to  keep 
it  as  nearly  cool  as  possible. 

The  metal  furnaces  hold  from  !i5D0  to  5500  Ibe,  each  of  seething  molten  stereotype 
tnetaL  Two  men  with  a  huge  ladle  dip  out  more  than  enough  of  the  oright,  heavy  liquid 
to  tnoke  a  page  form,  and  pouring  it  with  a  skillful  dash  into  the  casting  box,  return  the 
ladle,  open  tbe  clamps,  withdraw  the  liot  cast  and  place  it  upon  the  horse  of  the  sawing 
or  cutting-off  machine,  where  it  is  automatically  clumped,  and  with  one  baud  the  opera- 
tor, with  two  turns,  trims  off  both  ends  of  the  semi- cylindrical  cast  to  exact  length  and 
proper  bevel.  From  this  machine  it  is  removed  and  put  upon  another  horse,  or  ftnishing 
cylinder,  upon  which  its  sides  are  planed  straight  by  two  men,  and  any  large  openspacea 
cut  away  to  greater  depth.  It  la  tban  droppea  into  the  seml-cvUndrical  lap  of  one  of  tbe 
two  power-sbaving  machines,  in  which  a  knife  sweeps  arouna  and  reduces  the  thickness 
to  the  standard,  iMVing  the  cast  with  perfect  iimer  surface.  Hot  as  It  is,  it  ia  rushed  to 
the  press-room. 

The  time  employed  in  stereotyping  is  about  as  follows  ;  making  tbo  lough  matrix 


The  stereotyvlng  department  of  the  N.  Y.  Warid  bad  (Nov,  '86)  a  capacity  tt 
_abh  ISO  page  ronns  per  hour.  From  each  supplement  matrix  there  orefreq'"" 
W  casts,  aur fnia  eadi  of  the  moin-aheet  pages  IS,  to  enable  all  tbe  presses  U 


upon  the  last  form  at  tbe  latest  edition.  Each  week-day  night  there  are  made  about  200 
CMtB,  each  weighing  80  lbs,  gross,  or  48  lbs.  when  flnished,  making  16,000  lbs.  of  metal 
handled.  Baturday  nights  there  are  required  for  a  82  page  paper  oOO  platea,  weighing, 
onflDlshed,  i8,000  lbs. ,  or  £1  net  tons. 

Aa  new  editions  of  old  newspapers  are  not  wanted,  tbe  plates  an  melted  down  as  soon 
OS  the  operatioDS  of  the  day  are  ant.  Even  when  books  are  printed  from  movable 
trpea.  it  may  serve  a  good  purpose  to  take  paper  molds  from  tbem  before  distribution  ; 
for  the  molds,  on  being  dried,  can  be  laid  aside  and  be  afterward  employed  tor  fabricat- 
hig  pUtea  shotild  a  new  impression  be  wanted.    The  author  of  a  boolf,  for  example; 


oould,  at  k  mnt  hulgidflcuit  addltloD  to  tha  expense  of  t;pe-Bettliir,  poaseas  Unuelf  ol  ■ 
•at  of  paper  monldt  of  hie  wcn-k,  to  be  uMd  If  naoenuy  at  aome  fotnre  period.  In  ordci 
lo  nv«  tha  ^p»«omp(MUloii  for  a  new  edltlan. 

BTXBILIZXD  IWtb.  Food  is  said  to  be  Bterilized  wliea  it  has  been  niliijected  to  an 
agent  capable  of  destrojing  the  germs  of  fermeatation  or  diaease  which  micfat  be  prea- 
eat.  The  articles  of  diet  not  ueually  treated  by  heat  before  logestiou  are  freab  fruits  and 
certain  vegetables,  water,  and  milk.  Fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  seldom  contain  aiijr 
iiaroiful  genua,  but  milk  and  watei  are  especially  favorable  media  for  bacterial  derelop- 

Water  and  Ice. — Water  is  sterilized  bj  boiling  or  br  distillation.    It  is  then  best  pre- 

Sared  for  table  use  by  putting  into  sterilized  stone  bottles,  and  placing  on  ice.  The  ad- 
ilion  of  ice  to  driatiing  water  afFords  an  opportunity  for  the  introduction  of  bacteria 
Into  the  digestive  organs.  It  has  been  shown  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Pnidden  that  the 
bacilli  of  various  diseases  {espeeially  typhoid  fever)  are  not  destroyed  by  freezing,  and 
that  certain  varieties  will  retain  their  vitality  even  after  prolongea  impriBonment  In  ice. 
Sterilized  ice  is  now  manufactured  from  distilled  water. 

Sleriliztd  Food.— It  has  l>een  said  that  while  the  adult  naturally  Uvea  oa  cooked  or 
sterilized  food,  the  child  who  docs  not  depend  upon  the  mother's  breast,  has  been  left  to 
uncooked,  unsterilized  food.  Milk  drawn  by  the  suckling  from  the  mammary  gland  is 
practically  free  from  germs ;  but  cow's  milk,  as  offered  for  sale,  at  a  distance  from  lu 
source,  cannot  fail  to  contain  bacteria. 

The  question  of  sterillied  food  becomes  then  principally  the  question  of  sterilized 
milk. 

Milk — Sourea  of  UotUamituUiim. — Particles  of  dirt  and  manure  may  fall  from  the 
udders  during  milking,  or  may  come  from  the  dali^man's  hands.  Impure  water  used 
for  cleaning  cans,  even  it  not  used  for  adulteralion,  may  be  the  means  of  contamint- 
tion.  Diseased  condition  of  the  animal  herself,  such  as  tuberculosis  or  "  foot-and- 
mouth  disease."  may  furnish  germs  to  the  milk.  As  milk  readily  absorbs  impurities, 
mere  eiposure  to  tne  air  la  a  passible  cause  also  for  contamination.  Milk  contains  the 
elements  of  a  comptate  nutrition,  and  therefore  forms  a  favorable  medium  for  the  de- 
velopmentof  micro-organisms  until  the  reaction  becomes  changed  by  the  formation  of 
condderable  acid.  Currier  baa  shovm  (tni'U;  (f«rtlizafi,  N.  T.Mei.Rec.,  Juf^21.  lS90.by 
bacteriological  experiment,  that  milk  coming  dii'ectly  from  the  udder  is  practically  steriw, 
and  that  micro-organisms  must  make  their  entrance  later.  A  portion  of  milk  was  drawn 
into  a  sterilized  bottle  from  a  healthy  cow,  whose  udder,  as  well  as  the  dairyman's  hands, 
had  been  carefully  cleansed.  A  drop  was  placed  on  a  gelatine  plate,  which  after  one 
week  showed  no  bacteria.  The  bottle  was  carefully  sealed,  anil  after  a  week  the  milk 
was  absolutely  unchanged.  He  then  look  the  same  quantity  of  milk  from  a  grocery 
shop,  receiving  it  as  t>efore  Into  a  sterilized  bottle,  and  seating.  In  one  week  (his  speci- 
men was  sour  and  the  caselne  had  eeparated.  Oeladne  plates  which  three  days  before 
bad  each  received  a  cubic  centimetre  of  this  milk,  showed  a  hundred  thoiiaand  colonies 
in  each. 

Bacteria  fcnnd  in  Milk.—JeSrleA  (Tram.  Am.  FMiaU  Soe.,  1888-89)  has  described 
six  varieties  of  bacteria  (in  addition  to  the  non-pathogenic  baeithu  iatti*  airogeiui 
and  baeterium  coli  commune  always  found  in  milk  feces  whether  normal  or  abnor- 
mal), which  produce  active  fermentation  in  milk.  It  was  found  that  all  the  varietiea 
of  bacteria  found  in  diarrhceat  fKces  thrive,  and  many  produce  important  changes  in 
milk. 

I.  Some  coagulate  milk  with  add  reaction. 
11.  Some  render  milk  acid  without  coagulation. 

III.  Itender  it  alkaline  without  coagiUatlon. 

IV.  Change  slightly  add  milk  into  alkaline,  and  then  coagmato  It  with  alkaline 
reaction. 

V.  Causes  milk  to  become  a  transparent  fluid  without  coagulation. 

VI.  Produce  above  change  after  first  coagulating  the  milk. 

In  1857  Pasteur  discovered  that  the  souring  of  milk  was  due  to  the  presence  of  mi- 
cro-organisms, refuting  Llebig's  theory  that  cascIne  furnished  the  chemical  ferment 
which  caused  llils  change.  Since  that  time  there  has  t>een  constantly  increasing  evi- 
dence also  that  bacteria  that  develope  In  milk  can  produce  ptomaines,  which  are  active 
poisons.  Although  but  few  of  the  bacteria  present  in  milk  affect  lis  nutritive  value, 
Btlll  they  are  not  "desirable,  and  if  conditions  favorable  to  their  activity  exist,  tbey  may 
become  positively  harmful.  So  sterilization  aims  to  kill  alt  the  bacteria  in  milk  whicli 
bytheir  development  would  produce  lactic  or  butyric  acid  fermentation;  Ijesides  de- 
stroying all  olber  forms  which  might  accidentally  be  present  as  the  germs  of  decompo- 
sition. suppuraiioD,  or  of  specific  aisca.scn. 

Chemical  Sterilitem, — It  lias  been  proposed  at  various  times  lo  prevent  tlio  develop- 
ment of  germs  in  milk  by  the  addition  of  harmless  antiseptic  substances.  But  it  hai 
been  found  that  even  with  such  dmga  as  salicylic  and  boric  add,  quantities  too  large  to 
l>c  wholesome  must  be  employed.  It  has  been  shown  that  in  milk  originally  neutral 
^vea  the  feebly  vitalized  cholera  germs  remain  alive  and  harmful  until  the  milk  has  be- 
come decidedly  acid.  Alkaline  salts  (as  well  as  neutral)  favor  the  activity  and  increase 
of  baeieria  railier  than  otherwise. 

Cold  at  a  Hieriliiei:—^  low  temperature  retards  development  of  bacteria  for  a  time, 
but  does  not,  in  some  coses,  destroy  thcra,  even  if  frozen. 
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Heat  a*  a  Bui  Mter.—K.  tempentnie  of  213*  (and  In  man;  cases  leas),  maintained  for 
About  an  bour,  can  be  relied  upon  to  kilt  at]  germB.  Superheated  steam  is  the  most 
rapldlj  effective  form  of  the  application  of  beat ;  boillog  water  fa  next ;  and  an  even 
lower  degree,  167°  P.  "  Pattturuation,"  la  aufflcient  for  many  bacteria.  A  lower  tern, 
peratnre  than  thia  will  deBtroj  the  bacilli  of  tjpboid  fever  and  of  cholera  ;  but  the 
tabercle  bacillus  is  more  resistant,  and  requires  the  full  312°  at  least  twenty  minutes. 

Apparatui  f<yr  SUriliiation  of  Milk  bg  Beat.— Then  are  three  forma  of  sterilizers  in 
reneral  use— tuose  of  Soxhiet,  Arnold,  and  Beibert.  Boxhlet's  la  on  the  principle  of  a 
bath  of  boiling  water;  Arnold's,  on  that  of  superlieated  steam.  Beibert's  sterilizer  claims 
to  be  on  Soxblet's  principle, 

a.  Boxhlet't  Apparatiu,  first  described  in  Noe.  16  and  IS  of  the  MUnchener  3fedU- 
niiche  WoeliteUvrift,  ISSfl,  conaista  of  a  tray  holding  10  feeding  bottles  with  combination 
etoppers,  and  a  pot  to  boil  them  la  ;  6  extra  bottles,  a  tin  dipper  to  warm  tbe  milk  in 
before  feeding,  and  a  biuah  for  cleanaing. 


"The  bottles  are  filled  wlthfn  one  halt  inch  of  tbe  neck.  Into  each  bottle  a  perfo- 
lated  rubber  stopper  is  pressed.  The  bottles  are  placed  in  the  tray,  which  fa  set  in  tbe 
pot  of  water.  After  the  water  has  come  to  a  boil,  and  expansion  has  taken  place,  the 
glaas  stoppers  are  pressed  into  the  perforated  nibbcr  stopper,  thus  hermetically  closing 
each  bottle.  The  milk  remains  in  the  boiling  water  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  longer, 
and  is  for  that  length  of  time  under  pressure  in  a  temperature  of  31 3°  F.  Milk  so  pre- 
paied  will  keep  sweet  four  to  six  weeks.  When  the  milk  is  to  be  used,  the  bottle  is  put 
into  hot  water  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the  contents  are  warm.  Tbe  stopper  is  then 
removed  and  an  ordinary  nipple  attached.  Hllk  remaining  in  the  bottle  otter  tbe  child 
bas  been  fed  is  thrown  away." 

6.  Ahbold's  Stbrilizkb  (Cheemnan,  Jt?.  F.  Jftif.Bee.,  July  18, 18e9)depends  upon 
auperheated  steam.  This  form  of  apparatus  is  the  one  most  generally  used.  Tbe  bot- 
tles, which  are  made  rounded  and  without  necks,  having  no  angles,  are  stopped  with  a. 
wad  of  cotton,  and  placed  upon  antck  wltbin  tbe  oven.i 


.d.  Shallow  Copper  Steam  Generator.  B.  Reservoir  or  Pan.  (7.  Steam  Funnel.  J). 
Sterilizing  Chamber.  E.  Hood.  "  Water  Is  poured  Into  the  pan  or  reservoir,  wbenc« 
it  passes  slowly  through  three  small  apertures  into  the  shallow  copper  vessel  beneatlk 
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becomes  conTerted  ialo  steam,  and  rises  through  the  fnnnel  In  the  centn  of  the  BterQ- 
ielng  chamber  »bove.  Here  it  accumulates  under  moderate  pressure  at  a  temperMnra 
of  312°  F.  Tbe  excess  of  steam  escapes  about  the  cover,  becomes  imprisoned  under 
the  hood,  and  Berves  to  form  a  steam  jacket  between  the  wall  of  Che  sterilizing  chamber 
and  the  hood.  As  the  steam  is  forced  down  from  ubove  and  meets  the  air,  it  condenses 
aud  drips  back  into  the  reservoir.  It  will  generate  steam  from  cold  water  in  *htee  or 
four  minutes  on  an  ordinarj  fire--coal.  gas.  or  keroaene.  The  time  required  for  steril- 
izing mtlk  in  the  Axnold  apparatus  Is  30  to  45  minutee." 

c.  SBiBERT'sHBTHODwasdeaignedtomeetthe  wants  of  the  poorer  claseeswhoeeDoeaos 
could  not  compass  the  Arnolil  or  tSoihiet  apparatus.  Dr.  8elbert(jr.  Y.  Jfed.  Jtmr..  Fffi. 
15,  1890)  devised  a  tray  with  bottles  of  rounded  earners,  no  neckn,  and  so  shaped  that 
a  lead-pencil  will  reach  anvpart.  This  Craj  can  be  set  into  an  iron  kettle  such  as  is 
found  in  any  household.  The  tray  is  made  to  Bt  a  pot  10  in.  wide  and  8  in.  hi^.  The 
bottles  are  tilled  jiartly  full  of  milk  up  to  a  mark  blown  into  the  glass,  which  varies 
according  to  the  ago  of  the  child,  and  are  then  filled  to  the  top  with  barley  or  oatmeal 
gruel  or  plain  water.  The  bottles  are  closed  by  a  rubber  stopper  havio^  a  grooreon  the 
aide  by  wb  ich  steam  oacapes.  This  groove  does  not  reach  to  the  top  ol  the  cork,  so  thai 
by  giving  it  a  turn  on  removal  Uie  bottle  can  be  completely  closed.  The  tray  with  the 
bottlesisset  Into  the  kettle,  which  contains  3  teacupfuls  of  water.  The  lid  is  put  on  and 
the  steaming  continues  for  80  minutes  in  cold  weauier,  for  49  in  warm. 


Bfftet  ^Prolonged  Beat  up#n  the  Tngrtdienttef  Kile. — Chapfn  found  that  he«t  applied 
long  enough  to  ateillizo  milk  produced  an  appredableeUect  upon  the  caseine,  the  fat,  and 
the  albumen.  The  caseine  coagulates  in  smaller  clots,  but  still  is  much  tougher  and  less 
digestible  than  human  caseine.  The  fat  is  collected  In  lai^r  globules,  and  mav  be  often 
noticed  In  nursing  bottles  as  flakes.  The  albumen  is  partiSly  or  completoly  coagu- 
lated-—JV.   r.  Med.  Sec..  June 21.  1800, 

Diieiue»  propagated  through  UniUnliud  Milk, — Typhoid  fever,  tnberculoslB,  scarlet 
fever,  cholera,  and  diseaaeB  of  the  dleestlvc  tract  (especially  the  summer  dlairtiieas  of 
Infancy)  are  the  diseases  most  likely  to  nave  their  germs  conveyed  by  milk.  With  the 
sterilization  of  mitk  came  a  revolution  not  only  in  Infant  feemng  In  health,  but  also  in 
the  course,  treatment,  and  fatality  of  summer  diarrhixa  of  young  children.  Tbe 
geTin»  of  typhoid  fever  are  supposed  to  get  into  milk  through  water  used  for  adultera- 
tion and  to  rinse  tbe  cans.  The  mlcro-or^nlsmsare  very  susc^Mlble  to  J3at.  The 
tubercle  bacillus  may  be  present  In  milk,  coming  from  the  mammary  gland  of  the  cow. 
or  entering  through  some  outside  source  of  contamination.  Primarv  tubeiculods  of  the 
digestive  tract  occurs  from  Ingestion  of  tbe  tubercle  bacillus.  This  is  comparatively 
rare,  but  there  are  cases  on  record. — Northrap,  Am.  Jaw,  Mei.  8e.,  Sept.  1890.  Bang, 
GopenJwigen  Conffrett,  1884). 

Theldenti^of  the  "  foot-aud- mouth  disease  "  in  cattle,  andscarlet  fever  In  Ibehuman 
subject,  is  still  questioned,  but  the  stud^  of  a  remarkable  epidemic  in  Dover,  England, 
In  1883,  cerbdnly  polnls  to  a  close  relation,  as  well  as  to  the  transmission  of  dia^Ue  by 
milk.  Itwaanotlced  that  an  epidemic  sore  throat  in  »  certain  village  followed  tberoute 
of  a  particular  milkman.  On  inquiry  it  was  found  that  at  the  farm  from  which  ibia 
milk  came  the  cnws  were  aftected  with  tbe  foot-and-mouth  disease.  Ait  elaborate  Inves- 
^gation  practically  established  the  fact  that  tbe  milk  of  cows  suSering  from  this  disease 
would  produce  a  sore  throat  resembling  scarlet  fever.  Subsequently  this  same  locality 
was  visited  by  an  epidemic  of  true  scarlet  fever,  and  no  Individual  who  had  previously 
had  this  sore  tliruaC  was  attacked.— (Stickler,  N.  Y.  Hed.  Rec.,  Sept  18,  1890). 

Bnch  cases  as  these,  of  which  there  Is  clear  proof,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  an  un- 
known danger  lurks  in  every  specimen  of  unslerilized  milk,  unless  very  recently  diswn 
Dom  a  cow  known  lo  be  sound  and  clean  inlo  vessels  known  to  be  aaej^C 
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smLnre,  an  epitliet  genenUr  Applied  to  the  monejr  of  tbe  United  Kingdom.  Tlie 
original  sl&ndard  of  monej  was  weight,  and  among  tbe  Anglo-Saxon  and  Teotonle 
naSons  the  bads  of  weight  waa  in  early  Uineasuppliedbytliewlieat-^oni,  Charlemagne 
superseded  the  earlier  systems  by  a  new  coinage,  In  which  a  pound  of  13  ouncea  became 
the  money  weight,  each  pound  being  dlTided  ioto  20  solldl,  and  each  solidus  into  12 
denarii  of  the  weight  of  82  wheat-corns.  The  older  O^vr  or  scruple  of  24  wheat-corns 
being  superseded  by  the  penny  of  82  wheat-corns,  the  tenn  sterling  seems  to  have  been 
appUed  to  the  Istler,  in  consequence  of  its  being  in  use  among  the Ttipuarian  or  Austra- 
elan  Franks,  sometimes  called  the  EUerUng*,  while  Ihe  old  Bcruple  continued  to  be  used 
by  the  Northmen.  In  England  where  the  change  waa  early  introduced,  the  word  ster- 
ling came  In  the  course  of  time  to  indicate  the  fineness  or  standard  of  the  silver;  and 
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the  same  standard,  consisting  of  It  oe.  2  dwL  of  pure  silver,  and  18  dwt.  of  allOT 
tu  W.D  pound  troy,  or  ^^dwt.,  seems  to  have  suhslated  from  the  ISlh  c.  downward. 
The  superiority  of  the  English  standard  silver  to  all  other  currency  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  over  Europe;  and  hence  the  adjective  sterling  has  become  a  eynonym 
for  pure  and  genuine. 

aiXBUVO,  a  CO.  In  central  S.  Dakota,  formed  In  1683.  It  is  drained  by  the  Cheyenne 
river;  1185  sq.  m,;  unorganized;    pop.  '90,  96. 

ITEELnta  a  city  In  Whiteside  co.,  111.;  on  the  Eock  river,  and  tbe  Chicago  and 
Northwestern  and  the  Burlington  Route  railroads;  110  miles  w.  of  Chicago.  It  ha* 
electric  llRhts,  waterworks  supplied  from  artesian  wells  1900  feet  deep,  about  15  cLurches, 
national  W^  dally  and  weeUy  newspapers,  a  railroad  and  a  highway  bridge  acrM* 
the  river  Sterling  and  Wallace  high  schools,  Lincoln  school,  and  public  library.  Tbe 
principal  IndusWes  are  farming  and  manufacturing,  for  which  there  la  good  water- 
power.     Pop.  '90,  S824. 

BTEBLHTQ,  Johs,  ISOO-U  ;  b.  Scotland  ;  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Cambridge.  He 
was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  London  AtlienauTa.  He  took  orders  in  the  English 
church,  but  after  a  short  service  as  a  curate,  devoted  himself  entirely  to  literature. 
Among  his  writings  are  Arthtir  Coniiigab]/  (1888) ;  Poem*  (1889) ;  His  EUetion,  a  poem  (1841) ; 
and  Strafford,  a  (ftama(1848).  He  is  more  celebrated  from  Carlyle's  L^enfJohn  SUrling 
(ISSl)  than  from  his  own  works.  Amemoir  of  him,  with  9  vols,  of  £kiiiy«and  TWaiwas 
published  by  J.  C.  Hare  in  1848. 

SnBHBEBO.  a  t  of  Austria,  hi  HoravU,  IS  m.  n.n.e.  of  ObnDtz.  Fop.  'M, 
15,3QS.  It  was  fonnded  In  the  13th  century  by  Jaroslav  von  Steinberg,  who  defeated 
the  Mongols  here  in  1241.  It  has  an  old  church,  ruined  castle,  a  weaving  school, 
insane  asylum,  lai^e  tobacco  houses,  silk  works,  dye  works,  and  trade  In  leather.  It 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  Moravian  cotton  manufactures,  and  has  also  not  unimportant 
manufactures  of  linen,  hosiery,  and  liquors.  The  cotton  and  linen  goods  made  at  Stern- 
berg, and  In  the  vicinity,  are  known  as  Sternberg  unra, 

STEBn,  Lackencg,  thou^  of  English  descent  and  parentage,  was  bom  at  Glon- 
mel,  in  Ireland,  on  Nov.  24,  ITIS.  In  that  coontry  also,  in  some  intermittent  way,  a 
good  deal  of  hie  boyhood  was  passed  with  possibly  some  effect  in  developing  ttiat 
oddity  and  whimsical  exuberance  long  after  to  find  vent  In  his  writings.  Hia  father  was 
of  a  good  Yorkshire  family,  and  as  lieutenant  in  a  marching  regiment  led  a  wandering 
and  unsettled  life.  When  about  ten  years  old,  the  boy  was  consigned  to  the  care  of  his 
,  kinsman,  Mr.  Sterne  of  Elvington,  in  Yorkshire,  by  him  put  to  school  near  Halifax,  and 
thence,  on  his  approving  himself  a  lad  of  parts,  traDsferred,  in  1738,  to  Jesus  college, 
Cambridge,  where,  in  1736  and  1740  respectivelv.  he  took  the  degrees  of  bachelor  and 
master  of  arts.  He  was  educated  for  the  cburcn,  and  on  his  lenvmg  the  university,  his 
uncle  the  Rev,  Jacques  Bteme,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary  of  some  magnitude,  procured 
for  Mm  the  living  of  Sutton  in  Yorkshire  With  this  relative  he  afterward  quarreled, 
but  not  before  another  appointment  had  been  secured  him  as  prebendary  of  York  cathe- 
dral. In  1741,  he  was  married  to  a  lady  whom  he  met  in  York,  and  s^on  after,  through 
the  influence  of  a  friend  of  his  wife,  he  was  presented  to  the  additional  living  of  Stili- 
ington.  For  nearly  20  years  he  lived  at  Sutton  unheard  of.  That  hie  devotion  to  hte 
derical  duUea  was  great,  is  more  than  can  be  supposed  from  what  we  know  of  bis  char- 
acter; and  we  can  readily  believe  the  "books,  painting,  fiddling,  and  shootinK,"  wUcb 
be  tells  us  were  his  choice  recreations,  formed  pretty  much  the  tinrfness  of  his  life.  Up 
to  the  year  1759,  in  which  the  first  two  volnmea  of  his'  Trittram  Bhan^  appeared,  be 
bad  published  only  two  sermons,  which,  according  to  his  own  statement,  "  found  neither 
purchasers  nor  readers."  Trutram  &iandy,  which,  though  published  without  his  name, 
was  from  the  first  known  to  be  his,  had  instant  and  immense  success,  and  Sterne, 


going  up  to  London,  found  himself  the  literary  lion  of  the  day.  In  17S1,  two  more 
volumes  of  it  appeared,  followed  by  vols.  5  and  8  in  1763,  vols.  7  and  8  in  1765,  and  in 
1767  by  the  »th  and  last.  During  this  period  he  also  issued  4  vols,  of  sermons,  and  the 
SenHmenlal  Jowmeg,  published  in  the  beginning  of  1768,  completes  the  list  of  hia  works. 
He  died  on  March  18  of  that  year,  his  h^th  having  been  much  hnpalred  for  some  con 
slderable  time. 

From  the  time  of  his  becoming  famous  his  parishioners  saw  of  Sterne  but  little.  He 
lived  mostly  either  on  the'contineot  or  in  London,  where  his  literary  celebrity  made  him 
welcome  in  the  beat  circles.     Alwaysaneasy,  mercurial  kind  of  mortal,  he  now  led  some- 
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what  a  gaj  and  dissipated  life,  red  er  modelled  on  tbe  epicuresn  m&zim  of  enjoving  the 
present  uour,  than  on  those  more  serious  precepts  he  had  been  wont  to  enforce  from  lUe 
pulpit,  But  except  that  lie  does  not  Beem  to  have  been  excesBiTeiv  devoted  to  his  own 
wife — she  and  her  daughter  t>eine  in  these  pleasant  years  but  llttte  with  him — and  waa 
a  little  of  a  seatimentaJ  Lothario  m  respect  of  the  wives  of  other  people,  no  verj  great 
harm  is  known  of  him.  He  is  said,  despite  at  ttie  exquisite  sentiment  whicli  alxiundl  in 
his  writings,  to  have  heeo  really  heartless,  and  unfeeling;  and  tbc  sneer  of  Wajpole  that 
he  could  snivel  over  a  dead  ass,  to  the  neglect  o(  his  live  mother,  is  familiar  to  almost 
evety  one.  It  is  in  fairness,  however,  to  be  said  that  the  implied  slander  rests  on  no  dis- 
tinct basis  of  evidence. 

Whatever  question  may  be  made  of  the  worth  of  Sterne  as  a  man,  there  can  be  none 
of  his  genius  as  a  writer,  Trigtram  Shandy,  his  chief  work,  must  live  as  long  as  Ihe  Ian- 
Euage,  were  it  only  in  virtne  of  the  three  characters  of  Old  Shandy,  Uncle  Toby,  and 
Trim,  tbe  most  perfect  and  exquisite,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  range  of  British  flction. 
These  ate  genuine  creations,  at  once  fantastic  and  real,  in  which  the  subtlest  reconcile- 
meut  is  effected  between  tlie  sportive  exuberance  of  fancy  and  the  sober  outlines  of  truth. 
Otherwise  there  is  a  good  denl  in  the  work  which  neeas  excuse^  in  particular  a  most 
willful  and  ^tuitouB  indecency  almost  without  a  narallel,  and  a  constant  trick  of  law- 
less and  whimsical  digression,  to  the  endless  incalculable  frivolities  of  which  even  the 
inimitable  grace,  ease,  and  tricksy  flexibility  of  the  style  can  with  didiculty  reconcile 
the  reader.  The  humor  of  Steruc  is  not  wit)  islanding  the  niosl  subtle,  airy,  ileiicale,  and 
tender  to  lie  found  in  our  literature:  and  in  many  passages  he  ^ows  himself  master  of 
ft  pathos  equsliv  exquisite  and  refineil.  The  fulk"'!,  and  in  every  way.  best  account  of 
Sterne  will  be  found  in  his  Life,  in  2  vols.,  by  Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  published  in  1H4. 
Though  against  the  charge  of  unclericft!  levity,  at  once  in  his  writings  and  his  life,  it  is 
Impossible  to  defend  Bterae,  except  as  the  laser  moraU  at  hia  time  may  afford  some 
slight  palliation  of  it,  candid  investigatioti  suggests  a  more  kindly  view  of  his  character 
than  that  formerly  current.     Sea  Traill's  Stent  (188Z), 

8TBHFH0LS,  Thomas,  one  of  the  autliors  of  the  English  veision  of  psalms  formeriy 
attaclied  to  the  book  of  commoQ  prayer,  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  and  bom  toward 
tbe  close  of  the  15lh  centui^^.  He  held  the  ofllee  of  groom  of  the  robes  to  Henij  VIU. 
and  Edward  VI.,  and  died  in  1549.  At  the  reformation  period,  when  the  practice  of 
singing  meliicai  psalms — first  introduced  by  Clement  Marot  among  the  gay  ci>ur1ieM  of 
Francis  I. —was  taken  up  by  the  reformers,  Stemhold  undertook  to  render  the  whole 
book  of  psalms  into  English  verse.  He  only  lived  to  complete  twenty -one  pealms;  and 
his  version  was  publix lied  after  Ills  death  under  the  lille  of  AU  nek  Pmlm  itf  Darid  a* 
7%oma»  Slemhdd  did  in  kit  Lyfe  draiee  into  Englith  melTt  (Lond.  1648).  Stemhold'a 
labors  were  completed  by  John  Hopkins  and  William  Wliiltlnghamc,  and  first  annexed 
to  the  book  of  common  prayer  with  the  music  attached,  as  Tits  Wheie  Booke  <^  Jtalmft, 
eoUeeIrd  into  English  metre  by  Thomat  tHemhM,  John  Hopkine,  and  ot/itn;  compared  mlh 
the  Ebme,  with  A'olt*  to  ting  irithal.  Stemhold's  and  Hopkin's  songs  are  very  literal,  but 
somewhat  coarse  and  homely  in  phraseology.  They  were  used  in  the  church  service  of 
England  till  superseded  by  Ihe  version  of  Tate  and  Brady,  which  appeared  in  1N6l 
They  were  also  in  use  in  Scotland  down  to  the  middle  of  the  17Lh  century. 

STEBmDX.    See  Tern. 

STBBiniK,  a  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  animala.  It  is  present  In  the  articolales 
(atthtopoda)  and  crustaceans,  as  well  as  arachnides  and  insects,  and  in  those  vertebtalw 
having  eioskeletons,  as  tortoises,  although  Mivart  and  many  others  hold  that  the  plia- 
tron  does  not  form  (or  contain)  a  Blemuni— in  other  words,  that  the  chelonia  are  sUr- 
numless.  A  true  sternum,  however,  belongs  to  Ihe  wann-blooded  vertebrates,  and 
readies  ita  highest  development  in  the  birds.  The  somites  of  locusla  have  well -developed 
sternal  sections  included  between  the  pleura  or  side  portions  of  the  segments,  especially 
In  the  abdomen.  All  the;*  sternal  sections  are  collectively  called  the  elemum.  11  can, 
however,  be  said  to  be  onlv  analagous  to  the  mammal  atcmum,  or  the  sternum  of  birds. 
It  has  nearer  relations  to  the  sternal  pieces  of  the  tortoises,  because  the  plastron  which 
these  pieces  constitute  is  a  part  of  the  exoskelelon,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  is  hy  many 
not  regarded  as  a  true  sternum.  In  some  mammals,  and  especially  in  man,  there  migbt 
seem  to  be  more  analog  (if  analogies  are  to  bo  strained)  between  the  sternum  and  the 
"  exoskeletOQ  sternum,''  than  between  tiiis  latter  and  the  sternum  of  birds,  for  in  them 
the  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  endoskeleton  are  much  more  extensive.  Man's  ster- 
num is  little  else  than  a  point  of  attachment  for  certain  pleural  pieces,  the  ribs  and  rib 
cartilages,  and  a  covering  or  shield  tor  the  central  part  of  the  thorax.  In  the  cbelonia 
the  whole  of  the  under  shell,  or  plastron,  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  sternum,  and  com- 
posed of  pairs  of  pieces,  and  one  single  piece,  the  entotterjud.  The  pairs  are  the  <yr- 
»ternali,  the  most  anterior,  arehed  portion  of  the  plastron,  and  including  within  the  arch 
the  entoitemal .'  the  hyoslemaU  and  hyposfernals,  respectively  nnterior  laleml  and  pos- 
terior lateral,  and  not  joined  together  as  pairs  in  Ine  median  line.  Posteriorly,  and 
Joined  toiroiher  at  their  extremities,  are  the  Tiphimemait,  small  curved  pieces,  forming 
an  arch,  like  ihe  anterior  epistemals.  In  birds  of  flight  the  sternum  is  the  most  impor- 
tant bone  in  the  body;  it  is  enormously  expanded,  and  gives  attachment  to  the  powerful 
pectoral  mujcles  which  move  the  winga     In  birds  of  great  powers  of  flight  it  extend* 
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prer  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  sometimes  reaches  the-  pelvb.  In  all  birds  which  fly  ll 
has  a  median  ridge,  called  the  keel,  which  la  prominent  In  proportion  to  the  powers  of 

flight,  examples  of  which  are  seen  in  the  sternum  of  the  pigeon,  the  duck,  and  the  wild 
goose.  Id  ostriches  and  other  birds  which  do  not  fly  the  sternum  has  no  keel.  In  the 
maDimalla  it  la  composed  of  several  pieces,  usually  three,  the  manulnium,  or  anterior 
portion,  the  metoiternam,  or  middle  portioo,  and  the  xipfiittemnm,  or  posterior  portion 
(ia  man,  xiphoid  cartJlaKc).  In  most  mammals  the  sternum  is  long  and  narrow,  but  iu 
some,  as  in  cetacea,  it  is  broad.  The  Greenland  whale  has  only  a  manubrium,  while  the 
dugong  baa  this  piece  aDd  llie  xiphisternum,  ibe  mesostemum  being  abseot.  In  some 
mammals,  burrowing  and  flying  animals,  as  the  moles  and  bats,  the  Hteruum  baa  a.  keel, 
but  it  is  placed  diSerontly  than  in  birds,  belug  more  anterior.     The  middle  and  posterior 

Erts  of  tlie  sternum  iu  birds  are  those  wuich  are  most  developed,  the  nianubrium 
lug  greatly  subordiuate  or  dwarfed. 

BTEBHVTAT0EIE8,  are  agents  which  cause  sneezlag.  The  most  common  are  the 
different  kinds  of  snuffs,  but  other  substances  are  known  which  produce  a  more  power- 
ful and  prolonged  action  on  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  They  have  been  employed 
in  medicine  with  various  objects;  as,  for  example,  to  restore  suspended  respiration  in 
cnses  of  fainting,  U>  dislodge  foreign  bodies  from  the  nasal  pasaages  or  even  the  wind- 
pipe, to  avert  or  check  hysterical  attacks,  and  to  terminate  prolonged  fits  of  hiccup. 
They  are  scarcely  ever  used  at  the  present  da]', 

BTXBIOS'OEira,  lived  about  010  B.  c;  b.  Sicily;  a  Greek  lyric  poet,  a  contemporary 
of  Flttacus,  AlcteuB,  and  Sappho.  Xt  Is  said  that  he  was  educated  at  Catana  and  after- 
wards became  the  friend  of  Fhalaris,  tyrant  of  AgrlKentum,  but  the  accounts  of  his 
life  are  mere  matters  of  tradition  and  consist  lareely  of  fables,  as  Illustrated  by  the  story 
that  be  was  struck  with  blindness  on  account  of  writing  t^alcst  Helen,  bnl  recovered 
his  sight  after  he  had  published  a  recantation.  His  origin^  name  was  Tlsias,  and  that 
of  Steslchorus  (leader  of  choruses)  was  given  him  from  his  main  employment;  he  Is 
said  to  have  Invented  the  tragic  choms.  He  excelled  In  the  arrangement  of  the  strophe, 
antlstropbe,  and  epode,  which  were  called  the  "three  things  of  Steslchorus."  Of  his 
odes,  poems,  and  hymns  but  a  few  fragments  remain.  These  consist  of  fables,  elegies, 
a  pastoral  poem,  Daphnia,  mythical  poems,  hymns,  encomia,  paeans,  epithalamia  and 
erotic  poems. 

BTETH'OBCOFI,  The  (Gr.  (MAo*,  the  chest,  and  ikopeo,  I  look  into),  is  an  Instruraont 
invctitcd  bv  Laennec  for  examiaing  the  sounds  of  tlie  chest.  The  upper  part  is  the 
cheslend,  tno  lower  the  ear-piece.  The  moat  convenient  measurements  are — length,  71a., 
diameter  of  the  car-piece,  8  In.,  circumference  of  shaft,  l^in.,  anddiaiaeterof  cnestcnd, 
l^inch.  The  main  object  of  the  stethoscope  being  to  circumscribe  and  localize  the  sounds 
which  it  transmits,  the  chest  end  should  bo  small,  in  order  to  determloe  the  exact  aeotcF 
the  erealeet  intensity  of  aound.  To  aacertaia  this,  the  iostrume  at  should  be  moved  right 
and  left,  up  and  down,  tilt  its  end  is  on  the  exact  spot  from  which  tho  abnormal  sound 
for  which  we  are  searching — or,  it  may  be,  the  al»ence  of  sound — proceeds.  In  the 
coustruction  of  the  stcllioscope,  the  following  points  should  be  attended  to:  I.  Itahould 
be  composed  of  a  material  which  allows  the  least  amount  of  sound  to  be  lost,  and  which, 
least  of  all  modifies  or  prevents  the  sound.  A  poroua  wood,  such  as  cedar  or  deal, 
answers  these  conditions  beat,  a  dense  wood,  like  ebony,  liaving  a  tendency  to  modify 
the  sound;  3.  It  should  be  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  not,  for  example,  part  ivory  and 
part  cedar;  3.  The  ear-piece  should  be  large  and  flat  to  secure  perfect  apposition  an<l 
occlusion,  and  the  chest  end  should  b«  narrow  and  smoothly  rounded  over  the  edge. 
The  various  sounds  heard  through  the  stethoscope  are  described  in  the  articles  Bbspiba 
TORT  Sounds,  P.vbukonia,  etc 


r,  an  ancient  town  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province  of  Pomemnla  (Pomtnrm), 
situated  on  both  banks  of  the  Oder,  quite  close  to  the  Stettlner-Uaff,  63  m.  n.e.  of  Berlin, 
with  which  it  la  connected  "iy  railroad.  The  entire  population,  in  18SG,  was  140,724. 
The  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  was  formerly  the  suburbi  of  Lastadie  and 
Sllberweisse,  and  Is  connected  with  the  left  bank  by  four  bridges,  Including  a  handsome 
railway  drawbridge.  The  site  of  the  town  is  hilly,  and  consequently  tlie  streets  are 
nneven,  but  the  houses  are  good  and  the  environs  are  very  pleasant.  The  principal 
buildings  are  the  old  castle,  or  SchiiM,  dating  from  1577.  the  exchange,  military  casino, 
and  the  theatre.  Stettin  la  the  most  important  manufacturing  place  In  Poraeranla, 
the  staple  industries  being  sugar  reflning,  macblne-making,  and  the  manufacture  of 
chemical,,  perfumery,  aoap,  candles,  chocolate,  etc.  There  Is  also  a  large  iron  foundry, 
where  all  the  anchors  of  Prussian  ships  are  forged.  Com  and  spirits  are  largely  ex- 
ported The  commerce  of  the  city  is  extensive  and  Increasing.  Next  to  Dantzlc  it  Is 
the  most  important  commercial  harbor  in  the  kingdom,  although  accessible  only  to 
■mall  vessels.  Stettlner-Haff  is  formed  by  an  expansion  of  the  river  Oder  n.  of  the 
town,  and  is  nearly  quite  shut  In  from  the  Baltic,  having  communication  with  the  aea 
only  by  three  narrow  straits,  the  most  important  of  which  Is  the  Swine.  See  SwnfE- 
mHnde.  Of  the  two  projected  canals  between  the  hw;bor  and  the  Baltic,  to  be  bnllt  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  city,  one  was  begun  in  18M  and  is  almost  completed.    Stettin,  the 
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ancient  AtNitwii,  later  StettMum,  li  of  Slavic  origtn,  became  a  floarliUng  eommeicial 
town  In  the  middle  agM,  Joined  tbe  Hania,  and  was  frequently  the  naidenoe  of  the 


e  agM,  Joined  tbe  Hania,  and  was  frequently 

L.nntil-'^ ■•■•-•'■'-     ■'-^-' 

until  l'I20,  and  lince  then 


dnkeB  of  Pomeranla,  nntiithej  became  eztlnct  in  lOffl.    It  belonged  to  Sweden  from  If 


:o.  In  extreme  n.e.  Indiana,  tdjomlng  HIchigaD;  drained  by  I^eon 
Hrer  and  several  creeks;  tnTeraed  by  the  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Sonthem  railroad, 
3i0  Bq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  14,478,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  is  dlTcrslfied  bv 
lakes  and  foresta,  and  the  soil  Is  fertile;  wheat,  com,  oat«,  hay,  and  pork  are  tbe  staples. 
Co.  seat,  Angola. 

WTKimS,  a  CO.  In  a.w.  New  York,  adjoining  Pennsylvania;  drained  by  the  Che- 
mung, Tioga,  and  Conhocton  rivers;  crossed  by  the  Erie,  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western,  and  the  Fall  Brook  railroads;  abont  1490  sq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  81,413,  chiefly 
ot  American  blrtb.  Tbe  surface  is  nneven.  The  soli  Is  fertile.  The  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  com,  buckwheat,  barley,  wool,  and  tobacco.  There  are  many  saw  mills 
and  flour  mills.    Co.  seats,  Coming  and  Bath. 

STBUHIJIVILLK,  city  and  co.  seat  ot  Jefferson  co.,  O. ;  on  the  Pennsylvania  Co.'s,  the 
Pittsburg,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  the  Wheeling  and  Lake  £rie  rail- 
roads; 43  m.  w.  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.  A  fort  named  in  honor  of  baron  Steuben  was  erected 
here  about  1786;  the  town  was  laid  out  in  1796;  tbe  city  was  cb&rlered  in  1851;  and  tbe 
area  was  increased  in  1871.  The  city  is  built  on  high  land  overlooking  the  river,  is  tbe 
centre  of  a  fertile  agricultural  region,  and  is  in  tlie  viciolty  of  rich  bltuinlnous  coal  minee. 
There  are  natural  gas  and  electric  light  plants,  waterworks  supplied  from  the  river, 
excellent  drainage,  electric  street  railroada,  about  20  cburcbes,  several  national  and 
private  banks,  high  school,  public  school  and  Odd  Fellows'  public  libraries,  female 
seminary,  and  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.  The  chief  Industries  are  coal  mining  and 
roaDutacturing,  the  last  Including  blast  furnaces,  rolling  mills,  steel  works,  glass  works, 
white  ware  pottery  works,  and  machinery,  boiler,  flow,  paper,  fire  and  pavlug  tirlck, 
and  sewer  pipe  plants.    Fop.  '90,  13,3M. 

STSmxH,  Fbedkbtc  W1U.IAK  AuacvrcB,  Baron,  a  general  of  the  American  rovo- 
Intionary  army,  was  b.  at  Magdeburg,  Pnusia,  Nov.  IS,  1780;  educated  at  the  Jesuit^ 
colleges  of  Niesse  and  Breslau;  and  at  tbe  age  of  fourteen  served  as  a  vdunteer  under 
his  father  nt  the  siege  of  Prague.  In  1747  he  wan  appointed  cadet  of  infantry,  and  in 
1758  bad  riaen  to  the  rank  of  adjt.gen.  He  was  wounded  in  tbe  battle  of  Kun- 
eradorf,  and  in  1761  was  conducted  as  n  prisoner  of  war  to  &1.  Petenburg,  but  wis 
shortly  after  released.  The  following  year  be  was  appointed  adjt.gen.  on  the  staff  ot 
the  Fmsdan  king,  eflected  important  reforms  in  the  quarlermaaterij  department,  aod 
BUperintended  an  academy  of  young  offlcera  selected  for  apeckl  mililaiy  instnicUoo. 
At  tlie  close  of  the  aeveu  years'  war,  be  traveled  in  Europe,  and  was  appointed  grand 
marshal  and  general  of  the  guard  of  the  princeof  Hoh^nzoUcm-Hechingeo.  Being  on  a 
visit  to  Paris  in  1777,  where  the  cause  of  the  American  rebellion  was  favored  by  the 

Kvemment,  he  was  invited  b;  count  St.  Oermaiu  to  go  to  America.  He  arrivad  at 
Tlamouth,  Virginia,  Dec.  1,  1777.  and  offered  his  services  to  Gen.  Washington,  which 
were  loyfully  accepted ;  and  he  joined  tbe  army,  then  in  the  most  deplorable  condititHi, 
at  Vidley  Forge,  He  was  appointed  inspector-general,  prepared  a  manual  of  tactics  for 
Uie  army,  remodeled  its  organizaliun,  and  improved  its  discipline.  He  was  one  of  tlis 
officers  who  composed  tbe  court-martial  at  the  trial  of  Maj.  Andrf.  In  the  campaign 
of  1780  he  had  a  command  In  Virginia,  and  was  on  tbe  elaff  of  Gen.  Lafayette  at  Xm 
siege  of  Torktown,  As  generous  in  character  as  he  was  capable  as  an  officer,  he  spent 
his  whole  fortune  in  clothing  Ms  men,  and  gave  bis  last  dollar  to  his  eoldiera.  Congress 
made  tardy  reparation,  and  In  1790  voted  him  an  annuity  of  13,600,  and  a  township  of 
land  in  tbe  state  ot  New  York,  both  ot  which  he  divided  with  bis  fellow -offlcera.  He 
died  on  bis  estate  near  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  S8,  1794.  See  Bparks's  Ameriean  Biag- 
TOfphy,  and  a  life  by  Friedrlch  Kapp  (New  York,  1860). 

STEVKSB,  a  former  co.  In  Dakota,  formed  in  1?7S  from  part  of  Buffalo;  snbsequenUy 
divided  between  Ward  and  McLean  cos.,  N.  Dakota.     Pop.  '90, 16. 

STEVBRB,  a  CO.  In  s.w.  Kansas,  intersected  by  the  Cimarron  river;  7!8  aq.  m.;  pop. 
'90,  1418,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  Tbe  surface  is  nndnlating  and  theaoU  isferliie. 
It  has  Oklahoma  tor  iU  a.  boundary.     Co.  seat,  Hngoton. 
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In  w.  Minnesota,  Intersected  by  tbe  Great  Northern  railroad;  676  sq. 
90,  6251,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.     It  Is  drained  centrally  by 
e  de  Terre  river.     Its  snrface  is  hilly;  the  soli  is  fertile,  producli^  grain  and 
potatoes,  and  furnishing  excellent  pasturage.     Co,  seat,  Morris. 

RJtTBKi,  an  extensive  co.  in  n.  Washington,  having  the  bonndary  line  of  British 
Columbia  for  its  n.  border;  6194  sq.  m. ;  pop.  '90,  43*1,  chieflv  of  American  birth,  with 
colored.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  tbe  state  of  Idaho,  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Cascade 
range  ot  mountains.  It  Is  drained  by  tbe  Columbia  river,  Clark's  Fork,  and  Uie  Okan- 
agon  river;  also  by  lake  Oaoyoos  In  tbe  n.,  and  lake  Chelan  In  tbe  extreme  s.w.  lu 
surface  la  mountainous  In  tbe  w.,  and  in  the  e.  Is  composed  of  barren  plains  relieved  by 
tracts  of  prairie  land  of  great  fertility,  producing  grain  and  potatoes,  and  furnishing 
good  pasturage.    Gold  is  among  the  mineral  products.    Co.  Beat,  Colvtlle. 


1837;  returning,  wu  BUUtoned  U  Providence,  £.  I.;  became  editor  of  Zuni'4  Herald, 
BoBton,  laiO;  JfatiinialMagiuine,  Neir  Tork,  ieSS-1;  revisited  Europe,  1855;  edited  CliH*- 
«im.AdBMafeandJ^urfMJ,18SC;co«ditorof  tbe  Jncft«(liil.  He  has  published  if^morMb 
afth«InirodMetitMefXiihodi»amtoil«wEtiiAt^:Mmwriakt^l}u  ProffraiofMeaodiml 
»i  the  Eaxlvrn  State*;  Church  Palits;  Tlu  Preaeitinji  required  by  the  fitnet;  The  Qreat 
Btfarm;  Rietory  ef  the  Metlutditt  E^iueopal  Church  in  the  UnUed  StalM,  4  vols. 

BTEVXKB,  Albxandbh  Hoi>oi>on.  ll.d.,  1780-1869;  b.  New  York  ;  graduated  in 
1815  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania  ;  became  surgeon  in  the  New  Yorfe  hospital  ; 
from  182G  to  1837  he  was  profeaaor  of  surgery  in  the  College  of  Pbjsiciaus  and  Surgeons 
of  New  York  :  from  1837  lo  IPSS  professor  of  clinical  surgery  ;  and  from  1841  to  1656 
president  of  the  college.  He  was  made  president  of  the  medical  society  of  the  state  of 
Mew  York  In  1848. 

8TEVEHB,  Altkbd  Oeokob,  1817-79  ;  b.  England;  studied  art  in  Italy,  1383-42. 
On  hie  return  to  England  he  devoted  himself  especially  to  decorative  art,  such  as  wood 
and  marble  carving  and  tlie  painting  of  ceilings  and  panels.  His  greatest  work  wss  ibe 
tnodeling  of  Ibe  Wellington  monument  in  Bt.  Paul's,  which  wae  not  completed  at  the 
lime  of  Ms  desth. 

.  8TETEVB,  Ebehezer,  1751-1823  ;  b.  Boston.  He  was  active  In  the  agitation  which 
ledtotfae  revolution  and  was  one  of  tbe  celebrated  "tea  party"  of  1778.  In  1775  lie 
was  commisBioned  llcut,  raised  two  companies  of  artillery  and  one  of  engineeiB,  and 
accompanied  tbem  lo  the  siege  of  Quebec.  He  had  command  of  the  artillery  at  Ticon- 
deioga  and  Stillwater,  and  in  part  at  Yorklown.  He  also  served  with  Lafayette  iu  Vir^ 
ginia.    In  1814  he  took  part  in  tbe  defense  of  New  York. 

VTETEHS,  BnwAHD,  1745-1820;  b.  Va.;  col.  of  the  lOth  ViTgintB  regiment  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  tbrou^  wliich  he  served  with  dlBtinclion,  attaining  the  rank  of  brig. 

Sen.    He  was  afterward  long  a  member  of  the  Virginia  senate.    He  enjoyed  the  con 
dence  of  Washington. 

REVK18,  Edwih  AcGUBTna.  1765-1868;  b.  N.  J.;  estabUflhed,  with  his  brothere, 
lines  of  steamboats  on  the  Hodaon  and  several  other  rivers;  and  introduced  various  . 
irapmvemenls  in  machinery  and  naval  architerture.  He  endeavored,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  civil  war,  to  induce  the  goremmenl  to  make  use  of  tbe  Iron-clad  vessel  begun 
by  Kobert  L.  Sl«ven8,  but  the  offer  was  declined.  He  left  in  tiis  will  |1,0D0,000  for  the 
completion  of  the  reu«l.  but  that  amount  was  not  suffldent,  and  it  was  sold  to  tbe 
TJnited  States  navy  in  1874,  by  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  lo  which  it  had  been  bequeathed. 
Congress,  however,  neglected  lo  make  the  appropriation,  and  the  vessel  was  sold  In 
18S0  for  a  very  small  amount.  Mr.  Stevens  endowed  tbe  Stevens  High  School  at  Hobo- 
ken,  and  left  nearly  $1,000,000  to  found  the  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology. 

BTETMI,  Hbsht,  b.  Vt.,  181S  ;  graduated  at  Yale  coUege,  ld43,  and  Cambridge 
law  school,  1844.  He  resided  in  London  after  1845  for  the  purpose  ol^  purchasing  rare 
and  valuable  books,  and  added  largely  to  tbe  collection  of  American  books  lu  -  the 
Britisli  museum,  pn^curing  many  valuable  works  for  the  Smltlisonian  institution,  the 
libran-  of  connesB,  and  other  libraries  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  publications 
are  Oal<^ogue  Saitonni  frf  SngSA  Bibiet;  Catali>gw  ^American  Bo^  in  Britiih  Mit- 
team;  Sibt^thee^  AiMn~ieana;  S^Uatheea  Htttoriea.     He  d.  ISSe. 

RKVJUI8,  FsAAc  Inqalls,  1813-63;  b.  Ma£a.i  graduated  at  West  Point,  served 
through  Uie  Hezican  war,  was  principal  assistant  at  tbe  IT.  8.  coast  survey  office, 
1840-58,  when  Iw  resigned  from  the  army  to  become  governor  of  Washington  territory, 
fTMn  which  he  was  delegate  to  congresa,  1867-61.  He  was  a  maj.gen.  of  volunteers  In 
the  late  civil  war,  and  was  killed  at  Cliantilly,  while  Leading  a  clutrge. 

nXfEEt,  JoHiT,  1749-1888  ;  b.  N.  T. ;  a  competitor  with  Pulton  in  the  building  of 
flteamboats,  eiperimenting  in  their  manufacture  for  nearly  80  yeare,  tHe  aighl  of  John 
Pitch's  steamboat  being  the  incentive  to  his  ambition.  In  1804  he  built  a  screw  pro- 
peller, and  afterward  the  Fkwnir,  with  sectional  boilers  and  high-pressure  condensing 
ennnes,  which  was  completed  soon  after  Fulton's  Ctermont.  Fulton  had  the  eicluslve 
right  to  navigate  the  Hudson,  so  Slevens  contented  himself  with  the  Delaware  and 
Connecticut  rfvera.  He  designed,  in  1813,  a  circular  iron-clad,  similar  lo  those  now  in 
the  Busrfan  navy,  and  published  a  pamphlet  seltlog  forth  the  advantaKes  of  railway 
travel,  and  suggesting  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  AH>any  to  lAe  Erie.  Be 
made  the plansfor  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad, 

8TKVXX8,  JoHK  AosriN,  1795-1874:  b.  N,  Y.;  educated  at  Yale,  and  went  into 
business.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  llie  New  York  chamber  of  commerce, 
of  which  he  was  for  many  years  secretary.  He  was  president  of  the  bank  of  Com- 
merce, 1689-66,  the  first  president  of  the  merchant's  exchange,  which  he  helped  to 
Mtablish,  and  during  the  war  president  of  the  associated  banks  of  New  York,  Boston, 
and  Philadelphia;  and  the  loons  made  by  them  to  the  U.  B,  government  were  made 
tinder  bis  direction,  as  chairman  of  the  treasury  note  committee.  His  opinion  on 
financial  subjects  was  mudi  sought  tor  at  tlie  treaauiy  department.  Though  a  whig,  he 
was  in  (kvor  of  free  tntds, 
Xin.-27 
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I.  Phtnehah,  b.  Sudbor;,  Mau.,  n07;d.  1756,  removed  with  hit  father  to  Rat- 
land,  Kew  Hkmpahtre.  A.t  16  be  wtu  tnken  prisoner  And  carried  to  Canada.  U«  Joined 
in  an  expedition  against  Canada,  1748,  and  gallantly  defended  his  Btition  in  Cbarlestown. 
on  Ihe  frontier,  from  the  Frencb  and  Indians  in  1747.  In  acknow  ed^^ent  of  bis  brav- 
ery be  receiTod  a  valualile  aword  from  Commodore  Knowles.  and  wa9  commandant  of 
the  fort  until  1T50.  Id  tbo  Xeie  Hamp»hire  Uitt.  CoU$.,  v.  199,  is  an  account  from  hi« 
pen  of  his  expedition  lo  Canada  in  174S. 

STETXSB,  P.  P.,  D.D.,  b.  Fla.,  1830 ;  Rraduated  at  the  Stale  milftarj  acad..  Charles- 
ton, 8.  Car.,  1849  ;  waa  ordained  deacon  in  tbe  Prot.  Epis.  church,  1881,  and  presbyter 
18C8.  Joinlnr  tlie  Ref.  Epis.  church,  be  was  consecrated  bp.,  at  Philadelphia,  187t>. 
Bp.  3.  ha«  Jurisdiction  over  the  special  missionary  district  of  uie  South,  and  is  stationed 
at  Charleston,  H.  Car. 

RETEITB,  ROHEBT  LiTiKaaTON,  lTd7-1858  ;  b.  N.  J.;  son  of  John  Stevens  ;  had 
charge  of  bis  father's  steamboat,  the  Phaniz,  in  its  passage  to  the  Delaware.  In  ISM 
lie  Introduced  coDcave  water  lines  in  tbe  hull  of  the  Phaiux,  which  was  the  first  sppiiis- 
tion  of  the  wave  line  to  shipbuilding.  He  iDveoi«d  In  1813  percussion  elongated  shells 
for  smooth-bore  guns,  ana  sold  his  fnyentlon  to  the  government.  In  1818  he  burned 
anthracite  coal  in  a  cupola  furnace,  using  It  soon  afterward  in  his  steamer^  In  182:2  he 
■ubatiluleil  tbe  akelctoa  wrought-irou  working  beam  for  tbe  heavy  cast-iron  one  befuic 
in  use;  and  introduced  many  other  improvements  in  navigation  and  steam  machinery, 
lie  was  commissioned  bv  the  government  in  1843  to  build  an  iron-i>laled  war  steamer  i>r 
batt«ry,  to  be  shell-prool  and  driven  \>j  screws,  but  he  died  before  it  waa  completed. 

STEVsn,  THADDHrs,  1783-1868  ;  1).  Vt.;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college,  1815; 
taught  school  in  York,  Penn.,  and  studied  law  ;  began  practice  in  Gettysburg ;  removed  lo 
Iiaocaster,  1842.  In  the  presidential  campaign  of  18^  he  opposed  Jackson,  ami 
from  that  time  on  waa  an  active  member  of  the  whig  parhr.  He  was  first  eleclwi 
to  congress  in  1848.  Previous  U>  this  time  be  had  served  in  the  state  legislature 
and  as  canal  commissioner,  1838.  lie  was  already  an  opponent  of  the  slave  system, 
and  In  the  two  terms  from  1848-^3,  vigorously  attacked  the  fugitive  slave  law, 
the  Miasouri  comprotaise.  and  t)ie  Kansaa-XebrasKa  bill.  From  1852  to  1858  he  occu- 
pied himself  with  professional  work;  iu  the  latter  year  was  again  elected  to  congress, 
and  held  liis  seat  until  tbe  time  of  his  death.  He  was  chairman  of  tbo  committee  ot 
ways  and  means  for  three  aessions,  and  of  the  "  reconstruction"  committee  of  the  S9th 


and  40tb  congresses.  In  the  impeachment  of  President  Johnson  he  acted  as  chairman  ot 
the  board  of  managers.  The  issuing  of  the  emancipation  proclamation  by  Pieeideni 
Lincoln  and  the  adopting  of  tlie  14tli  amendment  were  measures  earnestly  adrocated  by 


Ur.  Stevens. 

BTE7ZII^  WiLLiAK  Bacoh,  D.D.,  I.L.D.,  b.  Bath,  Me.,  1815  ;  educated  at  Phillips 
acad.,  Andover,  Hass.,  and  in  tbe  medicHl  department  of  Dartmouth  coll.;  practised 
meilicine  in  Ga.,  and  was  appointed  historian  of  that  state.  He  relinquietieil  his  prr> 
fession  for  the  study  of  theology,  and  was  ordained  deacon  in  the  Prot.  Epis.  church, 
1843;  ordained  priest.  1344;  rector  of  Emmanuel  church,  Athens,  Ga.,  and  St. 
Andrew's  churcli,  Philadelphia.  He  was  consecrated  assL  bp.  of  Penn.,  1862,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  Bp.  Potter  assumed  the  full  episcopal  charge  of  the  diocese.  Bp. 
Stevens,  who  waa  for  a  time  prof,  of  belles-lettres  in  the  univ.  of  Georgia,  had  written 
extensively  upon  religious  and  controversial  topics,  bis  principal  works  beinz  Parabie* 
o/l!ui  Jfeuj  Tettarnenl  practicalig  Unfolded,  and  ConnBlatum,  TAt  Baain  the  Ooud.  He 
also  compiled  a  history  of  Ga.    Ho  a.  1887. 

BTKTEKB  HFBTITUTS  of  TECHBOLOOT,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.  A  school  ol  mechanical 
engineering  founded  by  Edwin  A.  Stevens,  who  left  for  it  In  his  will  *6S0,000,  and  a 
bloi'k  of  ground.  Annual  income  about  181,000.  It  haa  fitted  large  numb^  of  young 
men  for  responsible  positions  in  various  industrial  pursuits  such  as  machine  shops,  elec- 
tric works,  motive  power  of  railroads  and  the  like.  The  course  is  for  foiu-  years,  and  In- 
cludes instnictlon  in  mathematics,  physics,  genera)  and  analytical  chemistry,  mechanics, 
mechacilcal  engineering,  mechanical  drawing,  engineering  practice,  general  and  applied 
electricity,  exiMfrimental  mechanics  and  shop-work,  appli«i  mathematics,  belles-lettr«s 
mid  modem  languages.  Extensive  workshops  are  provided,  equipped  with  all  varieties 
of  mai'hlne  tools,  steam  engines,  etc.,  and  in  addition  there  are  alarge  collection  of  all 
forms  uf  [vtme  motors,  such  as  steam,  gas  and  air  engines,  comoressors,  pumps,  and 
other  machinery,  with  which  Instruction  Is  given  in  conducting  all  sorts  of  tests  as  lo 
tlie  power  and  economy  of  sui'ti  macfaines.  This  department  of  experimental  mechan- 
ics lias  been  and  Is  a  leading  feature  of  this  institution.  In  addition  to  its  orisinal 
endowment,  the  institute  has  received  at  various  times  contributions  from  Its  president, 
Henry  Morton,  PH.D.,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  between  $50,000  and  $a),000,  and 
recently  from  Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens,  widow  of  the  founder,  real  estate  valued  at  $30,000. 
The  Institute  possesses  a  good  library  of  works  of  reference  and  scientific  journals. 
Number  ot  instructors  In  1S^,  22;  students,  2&4, 

BTBVXVBOV,  Ai>i.Ai  Ewi.NO,  was  born  of  Scotch-Irish  ancestry  In  Kentucky  in  1835, 
and  received  his  education  af  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky.  He  began  the  study  of  law 
In  llloomlngton,  111.,  In  1M58,  and  after  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  commenced  practice 
in  Matnmora,  but  returned  to  BloomlngLon  in  1609,  where  he  still  resides.  He  was 
elected  to  congress  In  1874,  and  re-elected  in  lt<7S;  api>omted  First  Assistant  Postmastei^ 
Cienerai  18*5-811;  Vice-President  of  the  United  Stales  In  1892-97. 
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J>,  John  Jahes,  ffeolo^t,  bom  New  York,  October  10,  1841,  waa  gradu- 
ated at  New  York  university  In  1663  and  tS87,  and  became  profesaor  of  ctiemUtry  at  West 
Virginia  imlversity  la  1869.  He  has  been  professor  of  geology  In  New  York  nnlverslty 
since  ISTl.  As  geologist  on  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylranla  surveys,  he  classified  the  upper 
coat  measures  of  those  states;  and  while  chief  geologist  of  the  U.  S.  geograpblcal  sur- 
veys w.  of  the  100th  meridian,  described  the  co&l  area  of  New  Mexico  and  southeastern 
Colorado.  He  Is  correspondent  of  the  more  Iraportant  geological  societies  of  the  world, 
and  is  president  of  the  New  York  academy  of  sciences  as  well  as  vice-president  of  the . 
geological  society  of  America,  Princeton  university  conferred  ll.d.  upon  him  in  1^. 
The  titles  of  his  published  books  aud  papers  number  more  than  one  bundred, 

■TSTXHWIT,  RoBEBT,  a  Scotch  engineer,  was  bom  at  Olaegow,  June  8,  1772.  Rlt 
father,  who  was  ft  merchant  connected  with  the  West  India  trade,  died  during  bis 
fnrancy;  and  hie  mother  having  (1766)  married  Mr.  Thnmas  Bmitb.  tbe  first  engineer  of 
the  ligbt-bousB  board,  young  Stevenson  was  led  to  devote  himself  to  tbe  study  of 
engineering,  in  which  bis  progress  was  so  rapid  that  in  1791  he  waaintrusted  hvMr.  Smith 
with  the  erection  of  a  light-house  on  Litlle  Cumbrae.  lu  1794  he  succeeded  bis  father-in- 
law  as  engineer  Bnd  inspector  of  light-bouses;  and  during  his  <7  years' tenure  of  that 
office,  be  planned  end  constructed  no  fewer  than  28  ligbt-houses  round  tbe  si^ottlsh 
OOBBta:  emplojing  the  catoptric  system  of 'illumination,  and  his  valuable  invention  of 
"intermittent"  and  "flashing"  h^hts.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  erections  was 
that  on  the  Bell  Kock  (q.v.),  for  which,  he  had  but:n  sketching  plans  for  some  time,  when 
the  wreck  of  the  l'<frk,  a  74-gun  ship,  on  this  reef  drew  general  altentiou  to  the  same 
BDbject.  The  enterprise  -vfas  quite  unprecedented  in  light-house  engineering,  for  in  llie 
only  instance  at  all  analagous — (he  liddystone  ligbt-house — the  rock  was  barely  sub- 
merged at  flood,  while  tbe  Bell  Rock  was  never  uncovered  except  at  very  low  ebb  tide& 
In  18(4,  Stevenson  was  accompanied  in  bis  tour  of  inspection  by  sir  Waller  Scott,  and 
while  the  former  was  projecting  another  light-house  on  the  Skerryvore  (q.v,)  near  Tirce, 
the  latter  was  doubtless  laying  up  ample  materials  for  those  minute  descriptious  of  the 
■w.  coastof  Scotland  and  its  islands  which  were  afterward  embodied  in  tbe  Z.£'nf0///ie/(i(ji. 
Stevenson  was  also  in  great  request  as  a  consulting  engineer  in  the  matter  of  roads, 
bridges,  liarimrs,  canals,  and  railways,  introduced  many  improvements  in  their  construc- 
tion, and  occaaiooally  co-operated  with  Rennie,  Tclfora,  and  others.  He  died  in  Edin- 
burgh, July  13,  1650.  Like  most  eminent  practical  men,  Stevenson  has  left  few  lit- 
erary remains ;  these  beinc  merely  four  volumes  of  professional  printed  reports,  a  large 
Work  on  the  Bell  Rock  lignt-house,  some  articles  in  the  Eneydopadia  Britanniea,  and  in 
tlie  Bdivhurgh  Bnej/elopaSia,  and  a  series  of  letters.     See  his  Lift  by  bis  son  (1878). 


EBBOH,  EoBKBT  Loi:ia  Balkouh,  Scotch  author;  b.  Edinburgh,  1850;  was 
graduated  at  Cambridge  unlv. ;  studied  law,  but  abandoned  law  for  literature;  came  to 
America  as  an  emigrant,  1S7S,  for  tbe  purpose  of  studying  emigrant  life;  married  In 
California,  and  resided  after  1S8U  In  Samoa.  Among  his  works  are.  An  Inland  Voyage 
(1878) ;  Trai-eii  wUh  a  Donkey  (1879) ;  Familiar  Studiet  of  Mm  and  Books  (1883) ;  Treature 
Jaland  (1883);  A  ChUd-a  Oardea  of  Vtrtea  (1885);  The  Slrauga  Otat  of  Jh-.  JeJcyll  and  Mr. 
/Ti/iit  (1886);  The  Silotrado  SqwOUrs  (1883);  Memoirs  and  Porirails  (J887);  Thf  Master  of 
BallanlToe  (1890);  Eight  Years  of  TrojihU  in.  Samoa  mn);  David  Balfour  (1893);  Mand 
Nights'  Eniertainmeals  (1893);  The  Ebb  Tide  (1894).     He  died  in  December,  1894. 

iTXTSVS  POnrr,  city  and  co.  seat  of  Portage  co.,  Wis.:  on  tbe  Wisconsin  river  and 
tbe  Green  Bay  and  Western  and  tbe  Wisconsin  Central  railroads;  63  miles  w.  of  Apple- 
ton.  It  Is  an  important  lumbering  center,  particularly  for  pinp;  has  good  waterponer; 
and  contains  tbe  shops  of  tbe  Wisconsin  Central  railroad,  a  large  number  of  saw,  plan- 
ing, and  shingle  mills,  foundries  and  flour  mills.  There  are  gas  and  electric  light  plants, 
national  and  state  hanks,  aud  dally  and  weekly  newspapers.     Pop.  '00,  7806. 

ITKWABO  OF  EKOLAin),  Lord  High,  one  of  tbe  great  officers  of  state,  and  anciently 
(he  first  officer  of  the  crown  in  England.  The  dignity  was  in  early  times  hereditary. 
From  Hugh  Orcntmesnell,  lord  steward  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  it  passed  by  tbe  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  and  co-beir  to  tbe  familv  of  De  Bellomonts,  earls  of  Leicester,  and 
tfarace  also  by  maiTlago  to  tbe  Montforts,  carls  of  Leicester.  On  tbe  death  and  attain- 
der of  Simon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester,  In  1366,  tbe  office,  reverting  to  the  crown, 
waa  granted  with  tbe  earldom  of  Leicester  to  Edmund,  younger  son  of  Henry  IIL,  and 
continued  annexed  to  the  earldoms  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  till  abeorbed  into  the 
^eory  IV.  Since  that  Lime,  there  has  been  no  perma- 
s  temporarily  revived  when  occasion  requires,  a  lord 
steward  bd^  appointed  under  the  great  seal  pro  hue  vice  at  a  coronation,  or  tbe  trial  of 
It  peer  (see  YixiAAxest).  When  tbe  proceedings  are  at  an  end,  the  lord  steward  ter- 
minates bis  commission  by  breaking  Us  wand  of  office. 

nXWABO  OF  TKX  EOVBEEOLS,  Lobd,  an  officer  of  the  royal  liousebold  in  England, 
(rfgrest  antiquity,  originaly  designated  the  lord  great  master  of  the  household.  He  la 
the  bead  of  ibe  ancient  court  called  the  board  of  green  eleth.  and  as  such  has  the  control 
fif  all  tbe  officers  and  serranls  of  the  household,  except  those  belonging  to  the  chapel, 
the  chamber,  and  the  stable.  Tbe  other  members  of  the  board  of  green  clotb  are  the 
treasurer  and  tbe  controller,  over  whom,  as  well  as  the  master  of  the  household.  Ibe 
lord  steward's  aurhoriiy  extends.  That  court  bnd.  by  3  Hen,  TIL  c.  14,  and  33  H-n, 
TUL  c  13l  authority  to  try  and  punish  all  iren^ons.  mispiisions,  munlers,  mnnslaugb 


.>gle 


jurisdlclion,  wbicb  had  long  fallen  inlo  dUiue,  was  in  part  repeated  bj9  Geo.  IT.  c. 

Knd  altogetber  abolished  by  12  and  IS  Ticl.  c.  101  ^  and  Ihe  /uDclions  of  the  board  ol 
green  cloth  are  now  conflced  to  the  superviaion  of  the  bouseliold  eipenaee  and  accounts, 
the  purveyance  o£  the  proviaioDB  and  their  payment,  and  the  good  government  of  tlM 
servants  of  the  household.  The  lord  steward  selects  all  the  sulxrdinate  officers  and  ser- 
vants,  except  those  connected  with  the  royal  stablea ;  be  also  appuints  the  queen's  tr«de» 
men.  He  fa  always  sworn  a  member  of  the  prirj  council,  and  has  precedence  of  all 
pe«i«  of  hiu  own  aegree.  He  has  no  formal  ^rant  of  office,  but  reccires  bis  charge  fron 
the  sovereign  in  perHon.  who,  delivering  to  him  a  wliite  wand  as  his  staff  of  office,  says; 
"  Sentteiuu,  tenet  U  bdton  de  notre  maiton."  He  holds  bis  appointment  during  pleasure, 
and  his  tenure  depends  upon  Ibe  political  party  to  which  be  belongs.  Ilie  aalarv  of  Ibo 
<>fflce  is  £3,000.  r  r-    j 

STEWAST,  a  CO.  In  w.  OKOrgla.  having  the  Clialtahoocbee  river  for  its  w.  boundan-. 
svpiiixiing  it  from  Alabama  ;  4fi0  sq.m.  ;  pop,  '90,  15.682.  It  is  drained  by  the  Haii- 
uabutchce  and  Patauta  creeks.     Co.  seal,  Lumpkin. 

8TEWABT,  a  co.  in  n.w.  Tennessee,  adioining  Kentucky  i  drained  by  the  Cumber- 
land  and  Tennessee  rivers,  the  latter  of  which  bounds  it  on  the  w.;  crossed  bv  the  Lotds- 
villeand  Nashville  railroad,  about  500sq.m.;  pop.  '90,  12,193,  inclu.  colored.  The  sur- 
face is  rolling.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  produclions  are  com,  cotton,  and 
tobacco.     Co.  seat,  Dover. 

BTEWABT,  Tbb  Famc-t  or.  The  origin  of  the  Blewarts.  lone  obscured  by  myth, 
was  rediacovered  in  tlie  beginning  ot  Ibe  present  century  by  the  indefatigable  antiquary, 
George  Chalmers,  Alan,  son  ol  FJHlmld,  a  Norman,  accompanied  Ibe  conqueror  inio 
England,  and  obtained  by  bis  gift  the  lands  and  castle  of  Osweslry  in  Shropshire.  His 
eldest  son,  William,  remaining  in  England,  became  the  ancestor  of  the  FitEalans,  earl^ 
of  Arundel,  from  whom  the  duke  of  Norfolk  inherits  that  earldom  through  an  beirfs>i. 
The  second  son,  Waller,  passing  into  Scotland  in  the  Eervice  of  David  !.,  bad  larpv 
territorial  possesflin II 9  conferreo  on  him  by  that  monarch,  along  with  the  dignity  ot 
steward  of  Scotland,  which  became  hereditary  in  his  family,  and  was  assumed  by  his 
descendants  as  a  siirniinic;  come  brandies  of  the  house,  when  spelling  began  to  b«  con- 
(idered,  modifying  the  orUiograpby  to  Bteuart,  or  the  French  foim  Btuart.  The  fess 
thequy  adopted  as  the  armn  of  the  family  is  emblematical  of  the  chequer  of  the  steward's 
board.  The  connection  between  the  Stewarts  and  Fitzalans  was  shown  by  Mr.  Chalmen 
to  Jiave  been  well  known  and  acknowledged  as  late  as  1330,  when  Richard  Fitnlan. 
earl  of  Arundel,  sold  the  stewardship  of  Scotland  to  bis  soveroign,  Edward  III,  and 
Edward  Baliol.  as  iting  of  Bcotiand,  ratified  the  transaction;  the  sole  being  a  political 
fiction,  founded  on  a  supposed  forfeiture  of  the  Scottish  brooch  of  the  family,  by  which 
Ibe  hereditary  office  reverted  to  the  English  branch. 

The  lands  conferred  on  Waller  the  steward  by  David  I.  included  the  baronv,  or  vchat 
b  now  the  county  of  Renfrew,  wbich  became  the  chief  patrimony  of  the  family,  as  well 
\e  Innerwick.  Hasscndean,  and  other  large  estatea  in  Teviotdale  and  Laudenlale.  For 
seven  generations  the  stewardship  continued  to  descend  without  a  break  from  father  1» 
SOD.  Walter,  the  third,  and  grandson  of  the  flist  steward,  held,  in  addition,  the  office 
of  justiciary  of  Scotland,  and  was  one  of  the  two  ombaasadoia  sent  to  conduct  Harie  de 
Couci,  second  wife  of  king  Alexander  II,.  to  her  adopted  country.  His  third  son, 
Walter,  called  Balloch,  by  bis  morrisge  with  the  younger  daughter  of  Maurice,  earl  of 
Menteith— the  lady's  elder  sister  bavmg  been  banished  find  her  rights  forfeited— got  the 
earldom  of  Menteith,  and  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  earls  and  countesses  of  Henteitb,  of 
whom  the  countess  Idargaret  carried  the  earldom  to  her  husband.  Robert,  doke  ot 
Albany,  son  of  king  Robert  II.  Alexander,  fourth  steward,  was  regent  of  Scotland  in 
Alexander  III. '8  minority;  he  commanded  at  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263,  when  the  Scotch 
army  obtained  h  sipial  victory  over  Eaco  of  Norway;  and  invading  the  isle  of  Man, 
annexed  it  to  the  Scottish  crown.  Prom  his  second  son,  sir  John  SlewaK,  who  married 
the  heiress  of  Bonkyl.  sprang  various  important  branches  of  the  family,  including  the 
Stewarts  of  Bamley,  Lennox,  and  AubignS,  James,  the  fifth  steward,  was  one  of  the  six 
regentsof  Scotlandofter  the  death  of  Alexander  III.  Walter,  the  sixth  sleword  occupie* 
a  conspicuous  plare  among  Bnice's  companions-in-anns.  Wlien  but  a  youth,  he  did  coit- 
siderable  service  as  one  of  llie  principal  leaders  at  Bannockburn,  and,  four  years  later, 
increased  the  promise  of  bis  fame  by  bis  successful  defense  of  Berwick  against  Edward 
II,  in  person.  His  marriage  with  Maijory,  daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  eventually 
brought  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  hie  family.  He  died  at  tlie  age  of  33,  much  lamented 
throughout  Scotland.  His  son  by  Marjory  Bruce,  Robert,  seventh  high  steward,  wis 
rpgt'iit  from  1338-41,  and  afterward  during  the  captivity  of  bis  uncle,  David  II,,  from 
i:i46-57;  and  fn  the  midst  of  events  which  threatened  a  total  overthrow  to  the  liberties 
of  Scotland,  he  exerted  himself  with  zeal  and  energy  in  their  defense,  and  was  the  main 
instrument  in  defeating  the  intrigues  of  David  II.  and  Edward  III.  to  place  an  English 
prince  on  the  throne.  On  the  death  of  David  11.  fn  1871  he  ascended  the  throne  as 
Robert  II.,  and  died  in  IS90.    He  was  twice  married;  first  to  BUzabelh,  daughter  of  sii 


fTilliun  Hunt  of  Rowallan,  kod  afterward  to  Euphemia,  countesa  of  Moray,  dau^ter 
of  Hugh,  earl  of  Boss,  and  had  isBue  by  both  unions.  In  coneequence  of  Elizabeth 
Mure  Being  related  to  him  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  he  obtained  a  dispensatioii  for 
the  marriage  from  pope  Clement  VX.  in -1347,  in  which  those  children  who  had  already 
been  boro,  as  well  as  tboee  to  be  bom  of  tltat  coanection,  were  legitimated;  and  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown  was  further  regulated  by  parliament.  In  later  times,  wheo  the 
true  history  of  those  proceedings  was  lost  or  mystified,  the  descendanta  of  Robert  II. '■ 
first  marriage  came  to  be  branded  with  the  suspicion  of  Illegitimacy,  while  those  of  tha 
secood  mai'riage  were  in  the  habit  of  boasting  of  their  preArable  claim  to  the  throne; 
and  the  diapensation  setting  the  question  at  rest  was  only  discovered  in  the  Vatican  in 
1789  by  Andrew  Stuart  of  Caetlemilk.  Of  the  children  by  the  first  marriBge,  the  third 
son,  Itobert,  duke  of  Albany,  and  his  issue  are  separately  noticed  below.  The  fourth 
son,  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  who  got  the  earldom  of  Buchan  on  the  forfeiture  of  the, 
Comyns,  ruled  over  the  northern  part  of  Scotland  with  little  less  than  regal  authority, 
and  ids  savage  and  ferocious  character  obtained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  "  Wolf 
of  Badenoch."  He  had  no  lawful  Issue,  but  several  natural  sons,  one  of  whom  stormed 
the  castle  of  Kildrummy,  the  residence  of  the  countess  of  Har,  forcibly  wedded  that 
lady,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  earldom;  and  others  were ^rof^nltors  of  the  branchea 
of  the  family  known  as  the  Athole  Stewarts,  of  whom  the  principal  were  the  Stewarts  of 
Garth.  For  the  subsequent  tustoryof  the  royal  family, see  articles  BobebtII.  and  III,; 
Jambs  L,  II.,  III.,  IV.,  V. ;  Hary,  Quxbn  of  Bco«;  Jakbb  I.  (of  England);  Chables 
I.  and  II.  ;  James  II.  ;  Williaw  IIL  ;  and  Annb. 

James  II.  (of  England)  was  twice  married,  first  to  lady  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  lord- 
chancellor  Hyde;  and  secondly,  to  Mary  Beatrice,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Modena.  By 
tbre  first  marriage  he  hod  Hary,  queen  of  William  III.,  and  Anne,  who  succeeded  to  the 
throue,  neither  of  whom  left  issue;  and  by  the  second.  James,  prince  of  Wales,  bom  io 
168S,  luiown  as  the  chevalier  Bt.  Qeorge,  or  the  elder  pretender.  Prince  James,  who 
was  born  but  a  few  months  before  his  father's  abdication,  was  commonly  hut  ground- 
lesaly  alleged  to  be  a  supposititious  child,  and  was  Involved  in  his  father's  exclusion 
from  the  crown.  In  1715  the  party  who  supported  him,  known  in  tdsiory  as  the  Jaco- 
bites, endeavored  to  procure  him  the  llirone  by  force  of  arms.  In  Scotland,  the  earl  of 
Har,  with  about  O.OOO  men,  engaged  the  royal  forces  under  the  duke  of  Argyll  at 
SheriSmuir:  it  was  a  drawn  battle,  bnt  the  result  was  a  delay  as  fatal  as  a  defeat.  In 
England,  the  rising  was  beaded  by  the  earl  of  Derwentwater,  and  ended  by  the  uncondi- 
tional surrender  of  the  insurgents  at  Preston,  when  lords  Derwentwater  and  Kenmure 
Were  beheaded,  and  other  persons  of  note  executed  and  attained.  James  escaped  to 
France;  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  redded  in  obscurity  principally  at  Rome,  where  he 
died  in  1766.  In  1719  ho  married  one  of  the  wealthiest  heiresses  in  Europe,  Maris 
Clementina  Sobieaki.  gi^nddaushter  of  John  Sobieski,  king  of  Poland,  and  by  her  had 
two  sons,  Charles  Edward  Lewis  Oasimir,  bom  1724,  known  as  the  young  pretender  (see 
Stuabt,  Chaau^  Edward),  and  Henry  Benedict  Maria  Clement,  cardinal  York,  bora 
1.735.  Henry  Benedict,  second  son  of  the  chevalier  St.  George,  went  to  France  In  1746 
to  head  an  army  assembled  at  Dunkirk  for  the  invasion  of  England,  but  the  news  of  the 
defeat  of  Culloden  put  an  end  to  his  plan^  He  then  roturnad  to  Rome,  took  orders,  and 
was  advanced  to  the  purple  by  Benedict  ilV.  in  1747.  During  his  brother's  life,  he  was 
known  as  cardinal  York;  but  after  his  death  he  assumed  the  regal  style  aa  Henry  IX,, 
king  of  England.  His  various  bishoprics  and  rich  church  livings  enabled  him  for  long  to 
live  in  p^al  splendor;  but  the  expulsion  of  Pius  VI,  from  Rome,  and  other  events  of  the 
revolution,  drove  him  to  Venice,  aged  and  infirm,  stripped  of  his  means,  and  reduced 
la  absolute  poverty.  His  deplorable  situation  becoming  known  to  the  British  court, 
George  111.  settled  on  him  an  annuity  of  £^000.  which  the  cardinal  accepted  with 
gratitude,  and  enjoyed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1807  at  the  age  of 
62,  the  last  surviving  descenthint  of  James  IL 

Next  to  the  exiloa  Stewarts  in  representation  of  the  royal  house  as  heir-of-line  came 
the  desceudaols  of  Henrietta  Maria,  daughter  of  Charlea  I,,  who  was  married  to  Phil- 
ippe, duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Louis  XLV.  of  France.  This  princess  had  two  daugh- 
ters, of  whom  the  elder,  Mary,  was  queen  to  Charles  II,  of  Spain,  but  died  <^ldless; 
the  younger,  Anna  Maria,  married  Victor-Amadeus,  duke  of  Savoy  and  king  of  Sardinia, 
and  was  mother  to  Charles-Emmanuel  III, ,  king  of  Sardinia,  and  grandmother  to  Victor- 
Amadeus  III,,  king  of  Sardinia.  Victor-Amadeus  had  three  sons  who  successively 
occupied  the  Sardinian  throne  as  Charles-Emmanuel  IV,,  Victor-Emmanuel  I.,  and 
Charles-Felix,  and  a  daughter  who  married  Charles  X.  of  France,  and  was  mother  ol 
Henri,  due  de  Bordeaux,  present  representative  of  the  French  Bourbons.  Victor- 
Emmanuel  and  Oharles-Felix  left  daughters  only;  and  the  present  senior  co-representa- 
live  OS  hcir-of-line  of  the  house  of  Stewart,  as  welt  as  that  of  Tudor,  is  Maria  Teresa, 
wife  of  prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  only  child  of  the  younger  brother  of  the  last  duke 
of  Mo<lena,  grandson  of  Victor-Emmanuel  IV,  The  bouse  of  Savoy-Carignan,  from 
which  the  king  of  Italy  springs,  does  not  participate  in  the  Stewart  descent. 

The  branch  of  the  family  which  the  parliamentary  settlement  called  to  the  throne  on 
the  death  of  Anne  were  the  descendants  of  the  elecCress  Sophia  of  Hanover,  grand- 
daughter of  JameN  VI.  by  her  mother  the  princess  Elizabeth  Stewart,  electreaa  palatine 
and  queen  of  Bohemia.     By  line  destination,  not  only  were  the  dreody  mentioned 


Uuvuria.  Is  repreoented  throu^b  his  daughter,  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  b;  the  o 
Paris,  grandaoD  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  late  king  of  the  French.  Her  majesly  qneen  Victorit 
ifi  sixth  ia  deeceDt  from  end  represenUitive  of  the  electress  Sophia,  the  hue  of  desceul 
U-'ing  through  George  I.;  George  II.;  Frederick,  prince  of  Wales;  George  IIL;  ajiiJ 
Edward,  duke  of  Kent. 

We  huve  now  briefly  to  notice  the  mosl  impcrtaDt  cadets  of  the  house  of  Stewart 
DuKKs  or  AXBAKi,  Earlb  of  March,  Lords  of  Annandals  akd  Kak. — The 
dukedom  of  Albany,  forfeited  on  the  attainder  of  duke  Murdoch,  nephew  of  Hobert  IIL 
(SCC  iiifra),  was  conferred  on  Alexander,  second  son  of  king  Jamee  11.  of  Scotland,  whu 
also  obtained  the  earldom  of  March,  and  lordship  of  Annandale  and  Man.  Albany,  fall 
itig  under  suspicion  of  James  III.,  was  arrestea,  and  escaping  from  custody  in  Edin- 
burgh castle  to  France,  was  attainted.  He  afterward  took  part  in  a  plot  with  the  dis- 
contented barons  and  Edward  IV.  of  England  to  place  himself  on  the  throne,  and 
joiniDg  the  English  anny,  captured  Berwick,  Afler  making  his  peace  with  James,  anil 
beiiiR  restored  to  his  dukedotn,  he  again  rebelled,  and  invading  Scotland  with  the  earl 
of  Douglas,  was  routed  at  Lochmaben,  and  once  more  attainted!  He  was  first  married 
to  lady  Catherine  Sinclair,  daugliter  of  the  carl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness,  from  whom  he 
obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  propinquity  of  blood,  by  which  his  son  Alexander 
WHS  hostai-dizcd.  By  bis  second  wife,  the  daughter  of  Bertrand,  count  de  ia  Tour 
d'Auvergne,  he  had  a  son  John,  who  was  restored  lo  the  dukedom,  assumed  the  regency 
of  Scotland  in  James  V.  's  minority,  and  was  declared  heir  to  the  throne.  By  the  seltle- 
mcnr  of  the  crown  under  Bobert  II.,  John,  duke  of  Albany,  would,  had  he  survived 
Jxtiits  v.,  have  bad  a  preferable  claim  lo  Mary,  Aitet  a  r^ency  of  ei^t  years,  during 
which  he  gave  oOanse  by  his  hauteur  and  French  predilections,  he  returned  to  Fiance, 
became  governor  of  Bourboonaia,  attended  Francis  L  in  bis  unfonunate  expedition  into 
luly  in  1630,  and  died  in  1686.    By  his  wife,  Anne  de  la  Tour  d'Auvergne,  he  left  no 

DnKBS  OF  Albany,  Eaklb  of  Fife  and  Mektkttb. — Bobert,  second  surviving 
eon  of  Robert  II.  and  Elizabeth  Mure,  obtained  the  earldom  of  Henl^th  by  marriage 
with  its  heiress,  and  the  earldom  of  Fife  t>y  Indenture  with  his  sis(«r-m-law,  the 
countess,  and  was  appointed  great  chamlwrlain  of  Scotland  in  IS88.  He  practically 
exercised  the  regency  during  bis  father's  declining  years,  and  continued  to  wield  tM 
supreme  authority  after  the  succession  of  his  timia  and  irresolute  brother,  Kobert  IH, 
who  bestowed  on  him  the  title  of  duke  of  Albany— i.e.,  of  all  Scotland  north  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  His  unscrupulous  ambition  led  him  to  get  rid  of  hia  nephew,  the  duke  of 
Bothesay,  by  starving  him.  in  order  to  pave  bis  way  to  the  throne;  and  prinoe  James 
was  sent  abroad  by  his  fatherf  lest  he  sliould  meet  a  similar  fate.  On  Robert  UL's 
death,  Albany  at  once  became  regent  of  Scotland,  and  wielded  the  chief  power  of  the 
stale  during  the  minority  and  captivity  of  James  I.  Bv  his  first  marriage  to  Margaret, 
countess  of  Menteith,  he  had  a  son.  Murdoch,  who.  on  his  father's  decease  in  1419.  suc- 
ceeded, uncliallcngcd.  to  the  regency.  By  his  second  wife,  Uuriella.  daughter  of  sir 
William  Keitli,  the  mariachai,  be  hs^,  besides  two  younger  sons  of  whom  (here  was  do 
succession,  a  son,  John,  created  earl  of  Buclian.  on  whom  Charles  VIL  bestowed  the 
office  of  constable  of  Frauce  nfler  the  bnllle  of  Baug&,  and  who  fell  at  Temeuil,  leaving 
only  a  daughter,  who  married  the  second  lord  Seton,  and  is  represented  by  the  eari  of 
Egnnton.  Duke  Murdoch  married  (he  eldest  coheiress  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  and  liad 
four  sons.  On  James  I.'s  restoration,  his  vfiiffeance  fell  on  duke  Hurdocb,  his  sons 
Walter  and  Alexander,  and  his  fatlier-in-law  Lennox,  who  were  all  put  to  death,  and 
the  dukedom  of  Albany  forfeited  to  tlic  crown.  Murdoch's  youngest  son,  James,  gen- 
<>ra1ly  known  as  "Jamee  the  GrosK."  escaped  to  Ireland,  where  he  had  a  numerous  issue 
by  n  lady  of  the  family  of  the  lords  of  the  Isles,  some  of  whom  were  brought  to  Scot- 
land, and  raised  te  high  honors  by  James  II.,  and  received  letters  of  legitimation,  which 
in  tlie  15th  c.  confenl^d  far  more  nearly  than  at  a  later  date  the  full  rights  of  legitimacy. 
The  eldest,  who  was  crested  Lord  Avandale,  enjoyed  for  life  the  estates  of  the  earldom 
of  Lctmox,  which  had  l>elonged  lo  his  grandmotber.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  descendanls 
of  that  lady's  sisters;  and  we  afterward  find  the  earl  of  Arran,  a  descendant  of  the  slilh 
Biiii  'it  .lanies  llie  Gross,  entering  a  protest  In  the  parliament  of  1585  regarding  the  per- 
fect legilimacy  of  the  house  of  Ochiltree.  From  the  youngc.it  son,  James  (not  legilr 
mated),  sprung  the  Sluarta  of  Ardvorlich,  Glenbuckic,  and  others  in  Balquidd.'r. 

LOKDB  AvANDALB,  Ochiltree,  and  Castlkbtuart;  Earls  of  CASTLKarnABT.— 
Andrew  Stewart,  eldest  Ip^liraatcd  son  of  James  ilie  Gross,  and  grandson  of  Hnrdoe 
duke  of  Albauy,  was  created  lord  Avnndalc  in  1455,  and  held  the  office  of  chaiiccilor  lo 
Jnmes  III.  On  bis  death  without  i-'Wiie  in  1488,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 
Andrew,  eldest  son  of  his  also  Icpitimntcd  brolher,  Waller,  who  had  three  sons.  The 
eldest  of  lliese,  Andrew,  third  lon.1  Aviiniiale,  exchanged  his  title  for  that  of  Ochiilree, 
and  wns  fullier  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Ocliillrep,  someliinea  called  the  "good  lord 
Ochiltree,"  an  active  promoter  of  the  ri'fonncd  faith,  one  of  tlie  lords  of  the  congre- 
gntion,  and  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  Biccio.  One  of  his  daughters  became 
the  second  wife  of  John  Knox;  ami  his  younger  son,  James,  lias  an  unenviable  notori- 
ety in  history.    He  was  the  unpriuciplcil  and  arrogant  favorite  of  James  VL's  early 
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years;  held,  along  with  other  offices,  that  of  chancellor  ot  Scotland;  was  created  earl  of 
Arraa  ou  the  forfeiture  of  the  Uamilton  family;  and  eorichcd  himself  with  tlie  spoils  ol 
the  eatales  of  Angus,  Mur,  Qlamniis,  and  other  forfeited  lords.  But  his  duwiifiiU  waB  at 
sudden  as  his  elevation.  At  the  raid  of  Stirling,  in  11(85,  he  was  stripped  of  his  honors, 
ofllces,  and  spoils,  the  earldom  of  Arran  tieiDf  restored  to  the  UamillotiB;  and  in  1696 
he  waa  aasasainaled  h;  sir  James  Douclas.  The  second  lord  Ochiltree  was  succeeded 
by  liis  grandsoD,  Andrew,  third  lord  Ochiltree,  who  reaiKued  tbelordsbipof  Ochiltree  to 
' '-   "\r  James  Stewart  of  Killeith,  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  settled  in  Ireland, 


where  extensive  lands  were  bestowed  on  him  b;  James  VI.,  and  was  in  16IB  created 
lord  Sluart  ot  Casllesluart  In  the  peerage  of  Irefand.  After  the  death  of  the  fifth  lord 
Ciistlestuart  in  1684.  the  title  reniiaioed  dormant  till  claimed  by  Andrew,  ninth  lord,  as 
lieir-male  of  the  body  of  the  first  lord,  which  claim  was  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Irish  house  of  lords  m  1774.  The  younger  branch  of  the  house,  to  whom  the  title  of 
<  ri'biltree  was  transferred,  had  come  to  an  end  in  1673,  and  lord  Caatlestuart  claimed 
aiso  the  Ochiltree  title;  but  the  evidence  adduced  by  him  was  held  insufficient  by  the 
British  houae  of  lords.  Ue  was,  in  1798,  created  viscount  Castlestuart,  and,  in  1800,  carl 
of  Castlestuart;  and  the  present  and  fifth  earl  is  his  great-grandson. 

Lords  Mkthtkn. — Henry  Stewart,  second  son  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avandale, 
became,  in  1030.  third  husband  of  the  princess  Margaret  of  England,  widow  of  James 
IV.,  and  divorced  wife  of  Archibald,  earl  of  Angus.  In  1628  he  was  created  lordMelb- 
ven.  He  left  no  children  hy  the  queen-dowager,  but  by  a  second  marriage  tiad  a  sou, 
who  became  second  lord  Hethven,  and  in  tlte  person  of  whose  son,  the  Unrd  lord,  ths 
succession  terminated. 

LOKDs  DouHK,  Eakls  op  Mooat,  Lobdb  St.  Couie. — Sir  James  Stewart  of  Beath, 
Ihinlaon  of  Andrew,  second  lord  Avandale,  obtained  from  James  V.  the  hereditary 
(ommand  of  the  castle  of  Doune,  with  the  stewartry  of  Menleith.  Uc  had  two  sons, 
from  the  younger  of  whom  sprang  the  Stewarts  of  Burray  in  Orkney.  The  elder  son, 
Jiimes,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  obtained  the  lands  of  St.  Colme,  and  was 
created  lord  Doune  in  1681.  His  son,  the  second  lord  Doune,  married  £lizal>eth,  the 
only  child  of  James  Stuart,  earl  of  Moray,  regent  of  Scotland,  natural  son  of  James  V. 
by  Margaret,  daughter  of  John,  lord  Ersklne  (see  Mckkat,  Jjuces,  ea«l  of)  and, 
thereupon  became  earl  of  Moray.  This  nobleman  is  known  is  Idstoiy  as  the  "  bonny 
earl  ofMor8y,"and  fell  a  victim  to  bis  hereditary  enemy,  the  earl  of  Huntly,  in  1093. 
His  son,  the  third  earl,  is  believed  to  have  got  a  new  investiture  to  heiia-male,  and  from 
liim  descends  the  present  nnd  fourteenth  earl  of  Horsy.  The  ninth  earl  became,  in 
I7Bfl,  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  as  baron  Slusrt  of  CasUestuart.  Henry  Stuart,  younger 
brother  of  the  ''bonny  earl  of  Moray,"  was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  Bt.  Co&ie 
in  1611,  a  title  which,  however,  became  extinct  on  his  son's  death  without  issue,  and  the 
estates  reverted  to  the  earl  of  Moray.  The  family  of  Stuart  of  Duncam  sprang  from  a 
younger  brother  of  the  fifth  earl. 

Earls  axd  Mahqdihes  or  Bittk,  Lords  WBAKNCLim,  Lords  Stuart  db  Botrb- 
8AT.— Sir  John  Sluart,  a  natural  son  of  Robert  II.,  was  made  hereditary  sheriff  of  Bute 
and  Arran:  and  his  descendant  and  representative,  sir  James  Stuart,  Lad  a  baronetcy 
conferred  on  him  in  1827.  Sir  James  Stuart,  grandson  of  the  above  sir  James,  a  privy 
councilor  to  queen  Anne,  and  a  strenuous  opponent  of  the  union,  was  raised  lo  the 
peerage  as  earl  of  Bute.  The  fourth  earl  was  Mvanced  to  the  marquisale  of  Bute.  The 
present  peer  is  the  third  marquis.     Two  ;nandsons  of  the  third  earl  were   raised  to  tbs 

Era^  as  lord  Whamchffe,  and  a  grandson  of  the  same  earl,  lord  Stuart  de  Rothesay 
latter  title  is  now  extinct);  and  s  grandson  of  the  first  marquis  as  lord  Sluart  de 
ies. 

Eabls  or  AHOrs.— Sir  John  Stewart  (commonly  called  of  Boukyl),  brother  of  James, 
fifth  steward  of  Scotland,  was  progenitor  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  branches  of 
the  family,  and  direct  ancestor  in  the  male  line  of  Jamen  VI.  and  tlic  Stuart  kings 
who  followed  him.  He  married  Margaret,  daughter  and  heiii'?s  of  sir  John  Boukyl  of 
Bonkyl,  in  virtue  of  which  alliance  mo^t  of  hisdescendanls  added  the  oend  or  buckle  of 
the  Bonkyl  coal  to  the  fess  of  the  Sluart  esctiicheon.  The  issue  of  this  marriage  was 
five  sons— 1.  Sir  Alexander  Stewart  of  Bonkyl;  3.  Sir  Alan  Stewart,  of  Drechom ;  8. 
Sir  Walter  Stewart  of  Dalswinlon;  4.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Jcdworth;  6.  Sir  James 
Stewart  of  Hers'on ;  and  a  daughter,  Isabel,  who  marrieil  the  celebrated  Thomas  Ran- 
dolph, earl  of  Moray,  nephew  of  Rottert  Bruce.  The  eldest  son,  sir  Alexander,  suc- 
ceeded to  Bonkvl  on  his  maternal  grandfather's  death,  and  was  father  of  sir  John  Slew- 
art,  created  earl  of  AngUFi  in  1329.  The  Ihinl  earl,  grandson  of  this  sir  John,  was  the 
last  male  descendant  of  sir  Alexander  of  Bonkyl ;  and  on  his  death  Ihe  earldom  devolved 
OQ  bis  sister,  Margaret  Stewart,  counl«<s  of  Angus  in  her  own  right.  This  lady  was 
married  to  "ThomHS,  earl  of  Mar,  bv  whom  she  had  no  isaue;  but  she  had  anatural  bod, 
Ooorge.  byWillinm,  first  carl  of  Douglas  (a  connection  then  deemed  incestuous,  the 
earl  being  brottier  in-law  to  her  husband),  upon  whom,  on  her  resignation,  the  earldom 
of  Angus  was  conferred  by  Robert  II.  in  1380,  and  who  was  ancestor  of  the  Douglases, 
earls  of  Angus. 

EARt.8  OF  DARKLEr,  Earu  AND  DuKES  OF  Lbhnox,  Lords  OP  At^BioNK. — Sir 
Alan  Stewart  of  Dreghorn,  second  sou  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl,  who  with  his  brothers, 
John  and  James,  fell  at  Baildon  hill  In  18SS,  was  ancestor  ot  tbia  distinguished  line 
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Hit  doming  lacluded  tbe  estenslve  laoda  of  Cruickgbiii  and  Daraley,  in  Rcnfrewslure, 
to  wbich  bie  graDdson,  sir  Alexander  Stewart,  added  Oalstoa  bj  his  nuurUgB  with 
JaneU,  dauehl^r  e-ad  heiresa  of  sir  Williun  KeltL  of  Galetoa,  aad  widow  of  sir  David 
Hamilton  of  Cadvow.  !jir  Joho  Stewart  of  Damlej,  eldest  «od  of  this  marriage,  dis- 
tiaguiahed  hinwelf  mucb  in  the  Freoch  wars,  when  Buccora  were  sent  from  ScoUand  to 
the  aid  of  the  dauphin,  aflerwarU  Charles  VII.  He  was  constable  of  the  Qcola  arm;  in 
France,  and  contnbuted  great);  to  the  yictory  of  Bauge,  in  recompense  for  which  tbe 
lands  and  lordship  of  Aubigne  and  ConcresBault,  in  Fnuice,  were  cODferred  on  him,  as 
well  as  the  county  of  Evreux,  with  pcrmi8«ioD  for  himself  and  bis  descendants  to  quarter 
the  royal  arms  of  France.  In  H2B,  he  was  one  of  tbe  ambaasadon  sent  bj  Charles  13 
negotiate  a  marriage  between  tlie  dauphin  and  the  princess  Mai^aret  of  Scotland;  and 
la  the  following  year,  along  wilti  a  younger  brother,  William,  fell  at  the  siege  of 
Orleans.  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  dauehters  and  co-heirs  of  Duncan, 
earl  of  Lennox,  afterward  added  the  Lennox  estate  to  the  family  posaessions.  Accord- 
ing to  arrangements  made  by  permission  of  the  king  of  France,  me  lordship  of  Aabign^ 


IS  geueralJy  enjoyed  by  a  younger  member  of  the  family;  it  went  in  succesaion  to  the 
third  son  of  sir  John  Stuart,  and  to  his  son.  Bernard  Stuart.  The  latter,  alike  distin. 
guislied  for  military  and  fltateimanlike  qualities,  bad  a  share  in  the  victorr  of  Boswonb. 
and  supported  by  arms  Charles  VIIT.'s  claim  to  the  throne  of  Naoles.  He  held,  among 
other  dignities,  uiose  of  viceroy  of  Naples,  constable  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  and  duke 
of  Terra  Nova.  His  grandson,  air  John  Stuart,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord 
of  parliament  under  tlie  title  of  lord  Damley:  be  was  also  served  heir  to  balf  the  Lenaoi 
domains,  and  cliiimed  the  earldom  of  Lennox.  His  elder  son.  Matthew,  second  earl  of 
Lennox,  fell  at  Flodden;  bis  youneer  son,  Robert,  got  the  lordship  of  AubignS  in  150S. 
on  the  death,  without  issue,  of  Bernard  Stuart,  whose  daughter  was  his  first  wife. 
John,  the  third  earl  of  Ijennox,  was  son  of  tbe  second  earl  by  Elizabeth,  daughter  ol 
James,  lord  Hamilton,  and  niece  of  James  III. ;  he  was  one  of  the  lords  of  tbe  regency 
in  James  V.'s  minority,  and  in  endeavoring  to  rescue  the  youthful  king  from  the  thral- 
dom of  the  Doufflases,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Linlithgow,  and  murdered  by  sir  James 
Hamilton  of  Pinnart,  Armn's  natural  son.  Tliis  earl  was  married  to  lady  Anne  Stew- 
art, daughter  of  John,  earl  of  Athole,  and  bad  three  sons,  Matthew — who  succeeded  turn 
as  fourth  earl — Robert,  and  John.  The  termination  of  the  male  line  of  Robert  III.  by 
tlic  deitth  of  James  V.,  along  with  tbe  Imperfect  lo^timacy  of  the  descendants  of  tha 
house  of  Albimy,  placed  Matthew,  earl  of  Iicnnoi.  in  the  position  of  beirmalo  cf  Iha 
stewards  of  Scotland.  Ho  married  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  only  (jiild  of  Archibald. 
earl  of  Angus,  by  the  queen-dowager  Margaret,  siator  of  Hen^  VIII.,  au  alliance  ivhich 
brought  bis  children  into  the  tKisition  of  being;  nearest  heirs  after  Mary,  queen  of  Scots, 
to  the  crown  of  England.  The  issue  were  two  sons,  the  elder  of  them  the  UDhappy 
husband  of  the  unhappy  ({ueea  Mary,  and  father  of  Jamea  VI.  Lennox,  after  spenoing 
his  youtii  in  Franco  and  in  the  wars  in  Italy,  returned  home  in  1543,  and  took  an  active 
part  iti  the  negotiations  for  the  proposed  marriage  of  queen  Mary  with  Edward  VL  Hia 
subnequent  inlrigucs  with  England  led  to  his  banianment  and  attainder,  but  he  was 
rec!tlled  and  rc.itorcd  to  his  honors  by  Mary.  After  that  queen's  forced  resignation,  he 
was  appointed  to  tbe  regency,  and  when  on  hia  way  to  hold  a  parliament  at  SUrlJEig  in 
15T1,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  tbe  queen's  friends  and  mortally  wounded. 

Tlie  earldom  and  cstiitcs  of  Lennox,  which,  on  the  death  of  the  fourth  earl,  had 
devolved  on  Jamea  VI.  bv  riglit  of  blood,  were  conveyed  by  him  to  his  uncle.  Charl^ 
flfili  enrl  of  IfCnnox,  brotlier  of  lord  Damley.  The  marriage  of  Uiis  earl  in  lGT4,*wilh 
a  Bister  of  the  drst  earl  of  Devonshire,  gave  great  displeasure  to  Elizabeth,  whose  own 
douljtful  legitimacy  made  her  very  sensitive  to  posuble  pretensions  to  the  throne. 
The  solo  issue  of  that  union  was  a  dauji;hler,  ArabelK  and  tbe  earidom  went  in  suc- 
ce^-loQ  to  the  fifth  earl's  uncle,  Robert,  bishop  of  Caithness,  and  bis  cotiaiu,  Esme,  bod 
of  John  Stewart,  lord  of  Aubign^,  youngest  son  of  the  third  ear]  of  Lennox,  who  was 
created  duke  of  Lennox,  The  near  relationship  to  the  crown,  boUi  of  England  and 
Scotland,  in  which  the  fifth  earl's  daughter,  tbe  unfortunate  lady  Arabella  Stewart, 
stoo<l,  raado  her  an  object  of  Jciilousy  equally  to  James  and  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  first 
interfered  to  prevent  her  coiilemplatcd  marriage  with  her  cousin,  Esme,  duke  of  Len 
nox,  and  afk'rward  imprisoned  her  for  li.4tening  to  overtures  from  a  son  of  the  earl  of 
Northumberland.  The  result  was,  Ibat  this  lady  formed  an  illicit  connection  with 
William  Seymour,  afterward  nmrquia  of  Hertford;  on  the  discovery  of  which,  both  were 
summoned  by  James  before  tie  privy  council,  and  Beverely  reprimanded.  The  con- 
sequence wos  the  reverse  of  what  was  intended.  Lady  Arabella  privately  married 
Scymaur;  which  becoming  known,  she  and  her  husband  were  committed  into  custody. 
Both  effected  their  escape :  lady  Arabella  was  overtaken  tn  Calais  roads,  and  imprisoned 
in  the  tower,  where  these  undeserved  oppres.Hions  drove  her  to  a  condition  of  lunacy,  in 
whicit  she  died.  Sept,  27,  1616.  Esme,  lirst  duke  of  Iionnox,  had  two  sons,  Ludovio  and 
Esme,  successively  second  and  third  dukes  of  Lennox.  The  former  held  the  offices  cf 
great  chamberlain  and  high  admiral  of  Scotland,  and  was  created  earl  of  Richmond,  eari 
of  NewcB.stle,  and  duke  of  Richmond  in  the  peernge  of  England.  The  laltor,  who  wm 
also  lord  of  Aubigu^,  was  created  enrl  of  March  in  England,  and  was  father  of  James. 
fourth  [luko  of  Lennox,  who  fell  under  the  guard iansjiip  of  James  VI.  as  hia  nearest 
heir-male,  and  hod  the  title  of  duke  of  Richnumd,  which  bad  expired  at  his  uncle's 
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deetb,  revived  id  his  favor  In  1641.    On  the  death  of  the  eisth  and  last  duke  without 
kaue  in  1672.  Ung  Charles  II..  as  nesroat  heir-male,  was  served  heir  to  him  in  special. 

Lord  Pittbhwebk. — Alexander  Stewart  of  Galston,  youBger  brother  of  the  flnt 
lord  Damley.  got  from  his  brulher  the  lands  of  Dreghom  and  Qalston.  His  great- 
grandson,  Thomas  Stewart  of  Galston,  had  two  aone,  Thomas  and  William.  The 
younger  son,  William,  became  commeiidator  of  the  priory  of  Pittenweem,  and  bis  son 
was  made  a  lord  of  parliament  as  lord  Pillenweem.  The  line  of  the  elder  eod,  Thomas, 
failed  in  1650  in  the  person  of  Ludovic  Stuart  of  Qalston. 

Stuarts  of  CASTLeuiLK. — The  earliest  proved  ancestor  of  this  important  and  well- 
•llied  branch  of  the  Stewarts,  was  sir  William  Stewart  of  Caatlemilk,  who  in  1S98  was 
appointed  umpire  for  the  preservation  of  the  western  marches,  probably  descended  from 
the  Stewarts  of  Damley.  Archibald  Stuart  of  Castlcniilk  was  created  a  baronet  of  Kova 
Bcolia  by  Charles  U.  His  line  failed  on  the  death  of  sir  John  Stuart,  fifth  barooat,  in 
1797,  when  the  succession  devolved  on  Andrew  Stuart  of  Torrance  and  Caatleinllk, 
ICF..  the  author  of  The  Geiualogical  Ralory  oflAt  iStetBortt,  descended  from  an  uncle  of 
the  first  baronet,  who  died  without  issue. 

Stbhartb  of  Allanton,  Coltsebs,  etc. — This  family,  which  first  came  into  notice 
In  the  16lh  c,  and  includes  various  men  of  eminence  who  would  do  honor  to  any  line  of 
ancestry,  is  of  unascertained  descent,  but  some  traditional  accounts  make  it  a  branch  of 
Castlerailk.  Sir  James  Steuart  of  Coltness  and  EirkfieM,  younger  brother  of  sir  Waiter 
of  AlUnton,  and  his  son,  sir  Thomas,  were  active  Covenanters ;  and  the  latter,  an  ener' 
getic  memtier  of  king  William's  first  parliament,  and  the  framer  of  the  act  of  1S90  for 
the  regulation  of  the  church  of  Scotland,  was  in  1698  mode  a  baronet,  Uin  son,  sir 
David  Steuart  of  Coltness,  accompanied  Arcliibald,  earl  of  Argyll,  in  his  descent  on 
Scotland,  for  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death,  but  escaped,  and  was  afterward  par- 
doned. His  brother,  sir  Robert  Steusrt,  fourth  baronet,  was  among  Iho  more  distia-  , 
guiahed  scientific  men  of  the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  and  filled  the  natural  philosophy 
chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  hia  son.  Sir  James 
Steuart  of  Goodtrees,  lord  advocate  under  king  William  and  queen  Anne,  author  of  the 
Anewera  to  Dirlelon'a  D&vblg,  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  jurists  of  his  time,  was 
younger  brother  to  tbe  first  baronet  of  Coltness.  His  son,  sir  James  Steuart  of  Oood- 
trees  and  Coltneas,  also  a  dislinguished  lawyer,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1706,  was  father 
of  another  sir  Jamee,  who  was  prince  Cliartea's  confidential  agent  at  the  court  of  France, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  author  of  various  works  of  merit  on  political  economy  and  Idn- 
dred  subjects. 

Earls  of  Gauoway. — Sir  Waller  Stewart  of  Dalawinton,  third  son  of  sir  John  of 
Bonkyl,  obtained  the  lands  of  Dalswinton  from  king  Robert  Bruce,  andOarlies  from  his' 
nephew,  Johti  Randolph,  earl  of  Moray.  His  grandson,  sir  Walter  of  Dalswinton,  left 
an  only  daugtiter,  Marion,  who  married  sir  John  Stewart,  son  of  sir  William  Stewart  of 
Jedworth,  and  probably  a  descendant  of  John,  fourth  son  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl.  Sir 
Alexander  Stewart  of  Oarlies,  eighth  in  descent  from  sir  John  and  Marion  Stewart,  was 
created  lord  Oarlies  in  1807.  and  earl  of  Oalloway  in  1623.  In  1796,  John,  seventh  earl  of 
Qalloway,  was  created  a  British  peer  as  baron  Stewart  of  Garlies.  Alan  Plantagenet 
Stewart,  tenth  earl  of  Galloway,  is  present  representative. 

Lord  Blantirb. — This  branch  of  the  house  of  Stewart  is  descended  from  nr  Thomas 
Stewart  of  Minto,  ttdrd  son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Oarlies,  the  eldest  Bon  of 
tbe  heiress,  Marion  Stewart.  Sir  John  Stewart  of  Minto,  great-grandson  of  that  sir 
Thomas,  had  two  sons.  The  line  of  tbe  elder,  sir  Matthew,  became  estioct  in  Uie  per- 
son of  sir  Johu  Stuart,  who  died  in  the  Darien  expedition  of  1697.  The  second  son, 
Walter,  was  educated  along  with  James  VX  under  George  Buchanan,  and  liad  the  priory 
of  Blanlyre  bestowed  on  him  by  that  monarch:  he  was  privy  coimcilor,  keeper  of  the 
privy  seal,  one  of  the  four  commissioners  of  the  treasury  and  exchequer,  called  octa- 
viaos,  and  afterward  high  treasurer.  In  1606  he  was  rais»l  to  the  peerage  as  lord  Blan- 
tyre.     The  present  representative  of  this  branch  is  Charles  Stuart,  twelfth  lord  Blantyre. 

ViBconHTB  MouNTJOT,  Earl  OP  Blebshjotob. — Sir  William  Stewart,  descended 
from  Walter  Stewart  of  Tondcrghie,  fourth  son  of  sir  William  of  Dalswinton  and  Gar^ 
lies,  who  was  in  great  favor  with  James  TT.,  and  undertaker  foi  tbe  plantation  of 
esclieated  lands  in  Ulster,  was  made  a  baronet  of  Ireland  in  1623.  Hia  grandson,  sir 
William  Stewart,  second  baronet,  was  in  1882  created  baron  Stewart  of  Bamalton,  and 
viscount  Mountjoy  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  lie  served  in  Hungary  at  the  siege  of 
Buds,  and  in  1S88  undertook  a  mission  from  lordnieputy  Tyrconnel  to  James  11.,  tben 
at  Paris,  when  he  was  thrown  into  the  Baslllle.  and  was  a  prisoner  there  for  four  years. 
He  afterward  joiited  king  William  at  Flanders,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Sl«in- 
kirk.  -  The  second  viscount,  his  son,  married  the  daughter  and  eventually  heiress  of  vis- 
count Blesaington.  Their  son,  the  third  viscount  Mountjoy,  was  advanced  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Bleasington,  which  title,  as  well  as  that  of  Mountjoy,  became  extinct  on  his 
decease  in  1769,  though  the  baronetcy  exists. 

EiARLS  OF  Athole.  Lords  OF  LoRN  AND  Inhbrhsath. — Sir  James  Stewart,  fifth 
•on  of  sir  John  of  Bonkyl,  killed  with  his  brothers  Aierander  and  John  at  Haiidon  hill, 
bad  a  grant  from  Robert  Bruce  of  the  lands  of  Pierston  and  others  in  Ayrshire,  and  was 
fattier  of  sir  Robert  Stewart  of  Shaabothy  and  Innermeath.    This  sir  Rotiert  had  two    ' 
Bona,  John  and  Robert,  who  married  tbe  two  co-heiressea  of  Uw  princely  house  of  I>« 
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Ergadla.  lord  of  Lora.  wbo  were  also  co-Iicirs  of  the  line  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  younger 
eu[i,  Rolnrt  of  Durrisdeer,  was  ancestor  of  a  line  of  St«irarts  of  Rossjtii  aod  Oai^e 
Iiiill,  to  wbom  Oliver  Cromwell's  mother  is  said,  on  no  very  certain  grounda,  to  bave 
belonged,  and  wtiich  probably  came  to  an  end  about  1B30,  The  elder  eon,  sir  JoLn. 
wLose  wife  was  the  elder  and  principal  co-heiress,  had  Ave  sons.  Tlie  eldest,  Robert. 
became  lord  of  Lorn;  the  third,  sir  James,  known  us  the  black  knifbt  of  Lorn,  was  hua- 
haiid  of  James  I.'s  widow;  and  his  eldest  son,  brother  uterine  o?  James  II.,  was  ere 
ated  earl  of  Athole.  with  remainder  to  the  heirs-male  of  bis  body.  •'  His  great-grandson, 
Jolin  Stewart,  fourth  earl  of  Athole,  was  much  involved  in  the  political  events  of  Maiy'j 
Qiid  James  VI. 's  time.  An  adherent  of  (he  old  faith,  and  at  first  a  stanch  supporter  ol 
the  queen,  he  nevertheless  assisted  in  her  seizure,  and  took  a  lead  iu  the  a«ao(ialioo 
formed  in  1567  for  ihe  defense  of  James  VI.  He  headed  the  confederacy  whidi  took  up 
arms  against  the  regent  Morton,  and  Induced  James  to  call  a  pariiament.  la  1577  he 
[lecame  chancellor  of  Bcotland,  and  died  suddenly  under  suspicion  of  poison  from  llor- 
ton.  His  son,  the  fifth  earl  of  Athole.  bad  no  male  Issue,  but  daughters,  of  whom  Ibe 
eideiit  was  married  to  the  earl  of  Tullibardine;  and  at  bis  death,  the  earldom  fell  to  the 
crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  elder  branch  of  the  house  of  Innermeath,  to  which  we 

Robert,  lord  of  Lorn,  eldest  brother  of  tbe  black  knight,  bad  two  sons.  The  e\dfx 
of  these,  John,  second  lord  of  Lorn,  had  three  daughters,  co-heiresses,  who  respectively 
married  the  earl  of  Argyll,  Campbell  of  Qlenorchy,  and  Campbell  of  Ottar,  the  lordship 
of  Lorn  passing  to  the  Argyll  family;  he  bad  also  a  natural  son.  ancestorof  theSiewarts 
of  Appiu.  The  second  son  of  Robert,  lord  of  Iiorn.  was  Waller,  lord  Innermeath, 
wlioee  descendant  and  represenlalivc,  John,  sixth  lord  Innermeath,  obtained  the  earldom 
of  Athole  OD  the  death  of  the  above-mentioned  fifth  earl ;  with  a  remainder  to  the  heiia- 
male  of  his  bodf,  which  came  to  an  eod  on  the  death,  in  I62S,  of  bis  only  son,  who  had 
succeeded  him  m  the  earldom.  The  earldom  of  Athole  was  then  conferred  by  Charlet 
I.  on  the  earl  of  Tullibardine,  grandeon  through  bis  mother  of  the  fifth  earl  of  Athole, 
from  wbom  the  existing  ducal  house  of  Athole  is  descended.  From  Alexander,  fouiHi 
son  of  sir  John  Stuart  of  Innermeath,  descend  Ibe  family  of  Stewart  of  OrandtuUy,  on 
whom  a  baronetoy.was  conferred  in  I68S. 

Eaklb  of  Buchak. — The  earldom  of  Budian  was,  in  1469,  bestowed  on  Jamea 
Stewart,  second  son  of  the  black  knight  of  Lorn,  and  brother  uterine  of  James  11.  By 
liis  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  AucJiterbouse.  bis  family  became  heritable  sberifts  of 
the  county  of  Forfar.  Hie  legitimate  line  ended  in  the  fourth  generation  inan  heii«f^ 
ChrisCiaD.  countess  of  Buchan,  who.  marrying  a  son  of  air  Robert  Douglas  of  Loch- 
li'ven,  carried  the  earldom  of  Buchan  into  his  family. 

Eari.s  or  TuAquAm. — This  James  Stewart,  first  earl  of  Buchan.  bad,  besides  his 
I'awful  issue,  a  natural  snn,  James,  legitimated  in  1489,  on  wbom  bis  father  conferred 
the  lands  of  Traquair.  Bis  descendant,  sir  John  Stuart,  was  created  by  Charlea  L  lord 
Stuart  of  Traqunir  in  1628,  and,  in  ISSS,  enri  of  Traquair.  The  title  became  extinct  or 
dormant  on  the  death  of  tlie  eighth  earl  in  1861. 

Various  works  have  been  written  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  Stewart  family,  w 
particular  branches  of  it,  including  Syntson's  Otntral  and  Hatcriad  AeeovrU  txf  t** 
^lf>tara  (Edio.  1713);  Hay  of  Druniboole's  Essay  an  Uie  Origin  of  (Ju  Royal  Familji  ^ 
t/if  SUuarta  i'[Ki):  Duncan  Stewart's  Ilittoriail  ajtd  QtiuaUigiixU  Account  qf  tie  Sof/al 
FamUy  1^ Scoltand,  and  of  ilie  Surname  of  S(«eor( (Edin.  1739);  HoWe's  Biatorieai  Gaie- 
iilogy  of  Hn  Jtoyal  House  of  Slarart  (Loud.  1795);  and  Andrew  Stuart  of  Castlcmilk's 
Qenealogical  Hitlory  of  the  SUwarCs  (Lond.  1798),  a  work  full  of  laborious  research,  but 
nearly  confined  to  the  bouses  of  Damlcv,  Lennox,  and  Castlemilk.  See  aisc  i  he  Qene- 
nlogy  of  the  Stewart*  Eefvled  (Edin.  17^),  and  the  rejoinder  to  it  in  Andrew  Stuart's 
Siqypltment  to  Ihc  Oenealogieal  nittory  of  the  8tei}aTt»{\if^)\  Chalmers's  Oiifttonw  (1807— 
24);  Crawfurd'B  2)t*:i-(>fi*m  of  Oie  8/iire  of  &tifreui,  wilh  SiipplmumI  by  George  Bobert- 
Bon  (Pauley.  1818);  Fraser's  .Bed  Swio/OroTuttKlfy  (Edinburgh,  1868). 

8TBWABT,  At.f.xandrr,  ll.d.,  1781-1862;  b.  Scotland;  was  minister  of  Douglas. 
He  published  Com^ivs  Nepoa  with  notes;  Mair's  InirodTiction;  GoidtmiilCi  England,  with 
continuation;  SulonofSentland;  Sturiet  frotn  l/ie  tlistvri/ of  SeoUand;  Diteourses;  Com 
jiendiiim  of  Modern  Geography.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  Ihe  EdiiAurgi 
Eiicydopadia. 

BTEWABT,  Alexander  Tvuney,  1803--76  :  b.  Ireland  ;  educated  at  Belfast,  and  at 
Trinity  college,  Dublin ;  came  to  New  York  about  1838.  and  was  usher  in  a  private 
school,  but  in  183-)  en^ged  In  the  dry-goods  business.  In  1841  he  married  Miss  Cornelia 
M.  Clinch;  aod  in  1848-49  erected  the  magnificent  store  comer  of  Broadway  and  Cham- 
liers  street,  having  purchased  the  property  for  <62,000.  His  business  which  was 
already  enormous,  continued  to  extend  until  it  dwarfed  all  others  in  the  same  line  in 
the  country;  and  in  1863  Mr.  Stewart  found  it  necefisary  to  follow  the  tendency  toward 
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•ad  in  New  Jersey.    At  the  time  of  Mr.  Stewart's  death,  April  10,  1876,  his  tnuiuc- 

liuuB  were  estimated  to  exceed  165,000.000  peraiiDum.  He  alBO  owned  much  real  estate, 
JDcludiug  Qarden  City,  L.  I.,  a  settlement  on  Hempstead  plainH,  which  has  erown  to  a 
coneiderable  town  :  me  Metropoiiian  Hotel  aod  Hiblo's  Garden,  the  Globe  Theatre  ;  the 
Park  Avenue  (formerly  the  Women's)  Hotel,  cor.  32d  street;  and  many  other  buildings 
and  lots  in  New  York  ;  the  Grand  Union  Hold,  Saratoga,  eto  Mr.  Stewart's  residence, 
corner  of  Fifth  avenue  and  Thirty-fourth  street,  contaiued  perhaps  the  finest  privatn 
gallery  of  paiatings  io  the  country.  Mr.  Stewart  gave  considerable  sums  in  charity 
during  bis  life-time,  including  aid  to  the  Irish  during  tlte  famine  of  1B4T;  a  ship-load 
of  flour  sent  to  Havre,  after  the  Fmnco-Qcrman  war;  $60,000  to  Chicago  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  flre  In  1871;  f  100.000  to  the  U.  S.  sanitary  commission  durine  the  war; 
$10,000  to  &e  LMicashiro,  England,  operatives  who  were  sufferers  by  the  deficiency  of 
American  cotton  during  the  same  period;  and  the  Women's  Lodg-ing-houso  in  Park 
avenue;  designed  by  lum  to  be  a  hotel  {or  young  working- women,  at  low  prices,  but 
diverted  after  his  death  to  the  ordinary  business  of  a  public  hotel,  with  ordinary  rates. 
Mr.  Stewart  was  buried  in  the  Family  vault  in  St.  Mark's  church-vard,  April  18,  1S76. 
The  grave  was  afterward  robbed  of  its  contents  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  ransom, 
but  ft  is  generally  believed  that  the  body  was  restored  to  the  family,  and  Ilea  tn 
tie  mausoleum  at  Garden  City<q,v.).  Mr.  Stewart  bequeathed  the  sum  of  $1,000,000 
to  cx-judge  Heniv  Hilton,  his  confldential  law  adviser;  who,  with  thai  sum,  purchased 
from  tlie  widow  her  interest  in  the  diy-goods  business  of  A.  T.  Stewart  and  Co.,  which  ' 
hassincebeendisconliuued.  Mr.  S.Cw)  was  nominated  to  the  position  of  secretary  of  the 
treasury  by  President  Grant,  but  the  existence  of  an  old  law  against  an  Importer  hold- 
ing that  position  prevented  his  confirmation, 

BTEWAST,  BAi-rouR,  I.L.D..  b.  Edinburgh,  1828;  educated  at  St.  Andrew's  and 
Edinburgh.  He  became  director  of  the  Eew  observatory ,  18S9,  and  professor  of  natural 
pliilosophy  in  Owens  college.  Manctiester,  in  1870.  He  lias  published  an  Eteraentar]/ 
TrMtiM  on  Heat;  icuons  in  Elementary  Fhytiet  (1871);  PAy»c*(l87a);  wid  n*  ConmrBO- 
tioa  Iff  Energy  (1878).  He  discovered  the  law  of  equality  between  the  radiative  and 
absorptive  powers  of  bodies.    With  Prof.  Tail,  he  wrote  The  IZttseen  Vntotrm.  D.  1887. 

ffTEWAXT,  Chabixs,  1778-1869  ;  b.  Philadelphia ;  became  a  lieut  In  the  TJ.  S. 
navy  la  17S8.  Id  1800,  iu  command  of  the  schooner  ExperimerU,  he  captured  the 
French  privateer  JVux^fOM,  and  the  Diana,  In  1804,  in  command  of  the  Siren,  he  went 
with  the  American  squadron  against  Tripoli.  He  was  made  capt.  in  1806,  and  in  1818, 
on  the  frigate  Cmutilulion  captured  several  British  vessels.  In  1810,  after  a  fight  lasting 
1  hour  and  40  minutes,  he  captured  the  British  ships,  Oj/aTie,  84  guns,  and  the  Learnt,  w. 
guns;  but  the  latter  was  recaptured.  He  was  in  command  of  the  Mediterranean  squad- 
ron, 1810-30,  and  the  Pacific  squadron,  1821-S8.  He  became  rear-admiral  on  the  i«tked 
Ust  in  1862. 

RSWABT,  Chaslbs  Samuel,  b.  N.  T.  1705;  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  1810; 
studied  law  at  Litchfield,  Cono.,  and  theology  at  Princeton;  orduned  a  misdonary  to 
the  Sandwich  islands,  1832;  visited  the  United  States,  1820;  appointed  chaplain  in 
U.  S.  navy,  1838;  was  chaplain  of  naval  station  New  York,  1888-87.  He  published 
Pritate  JmtTTud  of  a  Voyage  to  the  Padfie  Ocean  and  Retidenee  at  the  AtTufuniA  Idandt, 
1833-85;  VUti  to  the  8ovth  Seat  in  D.  8.  Ship  Vineennet.  1630-SO:  SkeUhe*  of  Sodely  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.    He  d.  1870.' 

BTSWABT,  DnoALD.  This  philosopher  was  b.  in  Edinburgh,  on  Nov.  B3.  1703. 
His  father  was  Matthew  Stewart,  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  entered  the  high  school  in  his  eighth  year,  and  remained  til!  Iiis  tlilrteenth. 
During  the  last  two  years  of  his  attendance,  when  in  the  rector's  classes,  he  was  princi- 
pally under  Alexander  Adam,  afterward  well  known  for  Ills  classical  scholarship,  who 
then  began  to  leach  as  the  rector's  substitute.  His  subsequent  course  at  the  university 
extended  from  1765  to  1769.  In  tiie  departments  of  study  wiiere  his  own  career  after- 
ward lay,  be  was  fortunate  to  find  professors  of  ability  and  distinction ;  the  logic  chair 
was  filled  by  John  Stevenson,  wlio  lectured  on  logic,  m^tapiiysics,  rhetoric,  and  the 
history  o(  philosophy;  the  moral  philosophy  chair  was  occupied  by  Admu  Ferguson. 
While  Stewart  gave  iiis  highest  promise  in  these  subjects,  he  also  mode  great  attainments 
in  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy,  and  likewise  in  classics.  In  1771  he  went  to 
study  at  Glasgow,  partly  with  a  view  to  one  of  the  Snell  scholarships  at  Ballioi  college, 
Oxford,  and  partly  to  attend  the  lectures  of  Dr.  Reid.  It  was  while  there  that  he  wrote 
an  essay  on  dreaming,  which  was  his  first  cHort  in  mental  philosophy,  aud  contained  the 
germs  of  many  of  his  subsequent  speculations,  lie  lived  in  the  same  house  with  Archi- 
bald Alison,  the  author  of  the  &»ay  on  laiie,  and  the  two  become  iullmale  friend* 
through  life  He  was  at  Glasgow  only  one  scusion.  In  1773,  in  iiis  ISlh  year,  be  was 
called  upon  by  his  father,  whose  health  was  failing,  to  teach  the  mathematicnl  classes  in 
the  university  of  Edinburgh;  in  1775  lie  was  elected  Joint  professor,  and  acted  in  that 
capacity  till  1780.  In  1778  Adam  Ferguson  was  absent  from  his  post  on  a  political  mis- 
sion to  America,  and  Btewurt  taught  the  moral  pliilosophy  class  in  addition  to  bis  mathe- 
matical classes.  The  lectures  that  he  gave  on  this  occasion  were  wholly  his  own,  and 
were  delivered  front  notes,  as  was  his  practice  in  after  years.    On  the  resignation  of 
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Ferguson  ia  178S  he  wu  appotntad  profesBor  of  moral  phllosopby ,  and  continiied  in  the 
active  duties  of  theclasB  for2S  yeara.  HiB  lectures  were  greatly  admired  and  numeroualj 
attended.  He  went  over  a  wide  compass  of  subjects:  psycholo^,  or  the  science  of 
mind  proper,  meUpliyBics,  logic,  ethics,  natural  theology,  the  principles  of  taste,  politics, 
and  last  u(  all,  political  economy,  which,  from  the  year  1800,  he  treated  in  a  separate 
course.  Id  1T&2  appeared  his  fltvt  volume  ot  Iho  Slenieni*  of  the  P/i£o»ap/tg  ofOuHiiman 
Mind.  In  179^  he  published  his  (htltinet.  He  read  before  the  Royal  Bocicty  of  Edin- 
burrii,  in  1783,  hia  Ace(mnl  of  t/ie  Life  aad  WnHnga  of  Adam  Smilh;  In  1796  the  .J««ounf 
if  the  Life  aud  Wnttngi  of  Prindpal Badert*on;  and  in  1803  the  AaxntTit  of  tie  Life  and 
Wriling*  tf  Dr,  Reiil.  In  1805  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Leslie  controveray;  being 
the  author  of  a  pamphlet  setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  also,  in  the  general 
assembly,  giving  vent  to  bis  indignation  at  the  proceedings  against  Leslie.  In  IB06,  on 
the  accesiiion  of  the  whig  party  to  power,  he  received  a  sinecure  office  worth  £300  a  year. 
The  death  of  his  second  son,  in  1806,  gave  a  blow  to  his  liealth,  otherwiae  indifferent, 
and  he  was  unable  to  lecture  during  part  of  the  following  session ;  Dr.  Thomas  Brown, 
at  his  request,  acting  as  ijfs  substitute.  The  following  year  Brown  was  appointed  con- 
joint professor,  and  taught  the  clas«  till  his  death  in  1890.  From  1809  Stewart  lived  in 
coiiiparivtive  retirement  at  Einneil  house.  Linlithgowshire,  which  tbe  duke  of  Oamillon 
placed  at  his  service.  In  1810  he  published  his  PhUotojAietd  Skitayt;  in  1814  the  second 
volume  of  the  Elmnenl»;  in  1815  the  first  part,  and  in  1831  the  second  part,  of  the  Dit- 
triatioa  on  the  Hitlm-y  of  Ethical  Philotoplig;  in  1837  the  third  volume  of  the  SUmeJit'; 
and  in  1828,  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  the  Philetaphy  of  the  Active  and  Moral 

On  the  death  of  Brown.  Stewart  exerted  himself  to  secure  the  appointment  of  sir  W. 
Hamilton  to  the  chair,  but  the  influence  used  with  Ilie  town  council  in  behalf  of  John 
Wilson  was  overpowering;  the  votes  stood  21  for  Wilson,  9  for  Hamilton.  Stewart 
resigned  his  coiijomt  profcnaorehip  on  June  30,  1830. 

The  philosophy  of  Stewart  was  the  foliowine  up  of  the  reaction  commenced  by  Iteid 
against  the  skeptical  results  that  Berkeley  and  Hume  drew  from  the  principles  of  Locke. 
Both  Heid  and  Stewart  professed  the  Baconian  method  of  observation  and  induction,  as 
against  mere  ontology,  but  considered  that  tliesc  processes  of  investigation  could  estab 
lish  certain  ultimate  truths  of  a  higher  certainty  than  themselves.  Hence  arose  tbe 
principles  of  common  sense  of  Reid,  in  which  Stewart  for  the  most  [art  acquiesced. 
Stewart  also  followed  and  improved  upon  Iteid  in  that  systematic  exposition  of  all  the 
powers  of  the  mind,  ^ich  rendered  mental  philosophy  for  the  first  time  a  subject  of 
ttudy,  independent  of  metaphysical,  lo^cal.  and  ethical  applications;  although  he  al»o 
followed  it  out  in  all  these  directions  with  his  usual  persmcacity  and  felicity  of  eiposi- 
Uon.  His  contrihutions  to  the  philosophy  of  taste,  in  the  I^iHoiophieal  Smtj/t,  are  among 
Ihe  best  parts  of  his  writings. 

On  the  whole,  although  Stewart  was  not  one  of  the  most  orinnal  thinkers  in  hi$ 
department,  yet,  by  the  force  of  his  teaching  and  the  compass  of  his  writings,  he  did 
Inore  than  almost  any  man  to  diffuse  an  interest  in  the  speculations  connected  with  the 
human  mind.  His  collected  works  have  been  edited  by  sir  W,  Hamilton,  in  11  vols.,  to 
which  Prof.  Veitch  has  contributed  his  biography. 

BTEWAKT,  Hamilton,  b.  JefTeraon,  Ey,,  1813 ;  established  The  Civilian,  a  new!^ 
paper  in  Tesas,  1838,  and  conducted  it  in  the  interest  of  the  democratic  puty  for  more 
than  30  years.  He  resided  in  Galveston,  was  mayor  of  the  city  for  several  years,  and  it^ 
representative  In  the  constitulional  convention  of  18R6.  He  favored  the  independence 
of^Teiaa,  and  opposed  annexation  ;  collector  at  Oaiveaton  under  Prea.  Pierce  and  Pres. 
Buchanan  ;  lost  his  position  during  the  war.  He  was  persistentlT  opposed  to  secession 
for  ycurB  previous  to  the  civil  war.  As  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Galveston  Xete*  he  has 
exerted  a  marked  Influence  on  tlje  politics  of  tbe  s.  west, 

BTEWAST,  John,  b,  Ireland,  d.  Charleston.  S.  C;  brother-tn-law  of  Gen,  Wayne; 
performed  gallant  service  In  the  revolutionary  war  at  Blony  Point,  and  received  a  gold 
mednl  from  congress.  In  1778  he  commanded  a  corps  of  light  infantiy  at  Indian  Field. 
against  Col.  Emmerick'a  command  of  tories  and  Indians ;  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  hb 

STEWABTOV,  a  town  of  Scotland,  county  of  Ayr,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Annock, 
five  miles  n,w.  of  Kilmarnock,  and  nominally  a  station  on  the  Glasgow  and  Soutb- 
Wcf^tem  railway,  although  the  place  called  Sterearion  Sfaiion  is  several  miles  distant  from 
the  town,  Stewarton  owes  its  prosperity  to  its  woolen  and  Scotch  bonnet  manufaclures; 
but  it  also  carries  on  a  variety  of  miqor  industries,  such  as  carpet- weaving,  Ayrehire 
needlework,  and  the  making  of  spindles  for  milU.     Pop.  '01,  2687, 

SIEW'ABTBT,  the  name  which  was  given  in  Scotland  to  a  district  governed  by  a 
steward,  au  oftlcer  appointed  by  tlie  king  with  jurisdiction  over  crown-lands,  and  powers 
similar  to  those  of  a  lord  of  regality.  While  the  dlvil  jurisdiction  of  a  stewwd  was 
equivalent  to  that  of  a  sheriff,  his  criminal  jurisdlclion  was  much  more  extensive.  The 
only  remaining  trace  of  this  jurisdiction  exists  in  tiie  term  stewartry,  which  in  place  of 
county  is  applied  to  the  district  of  Eirkcud bright.  Galloway  was  fn  early  times  rather 
A  tributary  dependency  of  Scotland  than  an  integral  portion  of  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
tained its  old  Celtic  proprietary,  and  peculiar  laws  and  usages,  which  were  adverse  lo 
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the  latroductiou  of  a  aheriSdoin.  It  was  for  n  long  time  ruled  bj  a  line  of  lords,  who 
were  among  the  most  poverful  feudatories  of  tbe  Scottish  crown.  TtaeComTns,  wholn 
the  coBTse  of  time  succeeded  to  the  lordsLip,  were  overthrown  and  expatriated  by  Bruce: 
and  it  aeems  to  have  been  on  tlieir  forfeiture  that  eastern  and  central  Ctalloway  were 
erMted  iuto  Itae  present  stewartry,  western  Galloway  being  already  under  the  jurtsdic- 
■tion  of  the  sheriff  of  Wigton,  On  the  abolition  of  heritable  Jurisdictions  in  1747,  various 
regalities  and  baronies  which  had  existed  within  the  district  were  done  away  with,  and 
the  emaecipated  atewarlry  was  placed  under  a  slow  an) -depute,  whose  functions  wei-e  iu 
every  practical  point  of  view  the  same  as  those  of  a  sheriff- depute.  Act  1  Vict,  c  89, 
declares  that  in  any  existing  or  future  statute  the  words  sheriff,  aherifl-clerk,  etc.,  shall 
<>e  held  to  apply  to  steward,  steward- clerk,  ele. 

BTEWUG,  in  cookery,  a  very  economical  way  in  preparing  meat  and  fruits  for  food. 
It  differs  from  boiling  in  this  respect,  that  only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  used,  and 
the  heat  applied  is  so  gentle  as  onlv  totimmar  it.  A  stew-pan  should  be  well  fitted  with 
a  lid,  and  tlie  more  slowly  tlie  ebullition  is  carried  on  the  better.  As  the  small  quantity 
of  water  is  retained  as  gravy,  nothing  is  lost.  Meat  prepared  in  this  way  is  tender  and 
savory,  but  owing  partly  to  the  richness  of  the  gravy  is  not  very  digestible. 

BTET'SR,  a  town  of  upper  Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Steyer  and  the  Enns.  23 
miles  s.e.  of  Linz.  It  is  a  great  seat  of  the  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  Austria,  and 
also  carries  on  important  manufattures  of  paper,  woolens,  and  hosiery.  Pop.  '90,  21,490. 

STEAVIRA  (a  Sanskrit  word,  meaning  old)  is,  In  Buddhist  hierarchy,  the  name  of 
the  "elders"  or  ■'  venerabies,"  who,  after  the  death  of  On  Buddha  S'Skjamunl,  taught 
the  doctrine,  presided  at  the  Buddhist  assemblies,  etc.,  and  since  the  lime  of  As' oka 
were  invested  with  a  kind  of  episcopal  power.  In  the  sectarian  history  of  Buddhism, 
Sthavira  is  the  name  of  those  Arliats  who  did  not  follow  the  schism  of  the  Mah&s^ghi- 
kas  (q.v.),  but  adhered  to  the  old  doctrine.  According  to  another  account,  the  Sthaviraa 
are  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  the  VaibhaAhika  system  of  Buddhism,  and  claim  for 
their  founder  Kfttyflyana,  the  disciple  of  S'ikyamunl. — See  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  Selimon 
de$  Buddha  (Berlin,  1857) ;  and  W.  Wasailjcw,  Ber  Buddhutuni,  leitM  Dogmm,  Qetehtehte 
uad  LUeratuT  (St.  Petersijurg,  1860). 

BTICKHTQ-FLABTEX,  or  CourT'Plasteb,  la  beat  prepared  in  the  following  manner: 
Two  solutions  are  first  made,  one  of  an  ounce  of  isinglass  in  eight  ounces  of  hot  water, 
and  the  other  of  two  drams  of  gum-benzoin  in  two  ounces  of  rectified  spirit.  Thefe 
BolutioDS  are  to  be  strained  and  miicd.  Beveml  coals  of  this  mixture,  kept  Quid  by  a 
gentle  beat,  are  then  to  be  applied  with  a  camel's-hair  brush  to  a  piece  of  black  silk 
'J  ttretched  on  a  frame,  each  coat  being  allowed  to  dry  before  the  nest  is  applied.  A  layer 
of  a  solution  composed  of  one  ounce  of  Chian  turpentine  in  two  ounces  of  tincture  of 
benzoin  is  then  to  be  applied  t«  the  other  side  of  the  silk,  and  allowed  to  dry.  In  place 
of  the  ordinary  black  b ticking-plaster,  some  persons  prefer  colorless  plaster,  or  gold- 
beatm''»  »kin  (q.v,). 

BTICKLEBACE,  GMlerotleui,  a  genua  of  acanthopteious  fishes,  referred  by  many 
naturalists  to  the  family  of  mwled  cheeks  (q.v.)  (fdtrogenida  or  tnghda);  by  others,  to 
a  distinct  family  (saitenalada).  in  which  the  first  dorsal  fin  is  represented  hy  a  number 
of  detached  spines,  a  single  strong  spine  occupies  the  place  of  the  ventral  fins,  there  are 
only  three  branchioategalrays,  the  gill-covera  are  not  armed,  and  the  body  is  mailed  by 

Elates  ou  the  lateral  line,  and  destitute  of  scales.  The  species  are  found  in  fresh  and 
rackisb  waters,  and  in  the  sea,  in  cold  and  temperate  regions;  and  are  small  flahes, 
very  interesting  from  their  habits  and  the  beauty  of  their  cotorB.  which  they  change  in 
a  remarkable  manner,  partly  according  to  the  colors  of  surrounding  objects,  and  partly 
through  the  Influence  of  their  own  passions.  The  Thrkb-spdted  Sticki.kback  (G. 
aeateatut  or  froeAnriM),  havinfj  three  spines  instead  of  the  first  dorsal,  is  extremely 
abundant  in  rivers,  ponds,  andbrftckish  waters  in  most  parts  of  Britain  and  of  Europe, 
and  is  sometimes  also  found  In  the  sea.  Sticklebacks  caught  in  a  river  readily  accom- 
modate tbemselvea  to  living  in  a  salt-water  aquarium.  It  seldom  exceeds  two  Inches 
and  a  half,  or  three  inches  in  length,  Cuvier  and  Valenciennes,  Tsireil,  and  others,  dia- 
tinguish  from  Uiis  several  other  species,  some  of  which  are  also  British,  differing  in  si?*, 
the  armature  of  the  sides,  and  other  particulars  (4  to  IS  spines);  but  some  naturalists  are 
still  inclined  to  rerard  them  as  mere  varieties.  The  common  fresh-water  species  are 
sometimes  so  abundant  in  ponds,  ditches,  and  the  still  parts  of  rivers,  as  in  Lincolnshire 
and  other  flat  part*  of  the  e.  of  England,  that  they  are  used  for  manure.  They  are  sel- 
dom used  as  food,  yet  they  are  said  to  be  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Oil  has  sometimes 
been  expressed  from  them.  ■^  In  the  aquarium,  or  in  their  native  waters,  their  combats 
are  very  amusing.  They  are  eicessively  pugnacious,  particularly  at  the  breeding  season. 
The  larger  often  devour  the  smaller,  and  they  destroy  the  fry  of  fishes  to  a  prodigious 


at;  they  feed  also  on  aquatic  larvte,  and  are  probably  of  great  use  in  preventing  tl 

.    .  Bsive  multiplication  of  many  kinds  of  insects.     Their  nest-building  is  rarticulariy 

interesting,  and  in  them  nest-buildino;  was  first  observed  among  fishes.     They  collect 


■mall  pieces  of  straw  or  stick,  with  which  the  bottom  of  the  nest  is  laid  among  water- 

S louts,  and  these  they  cement  together  by  an  exudation  from  their  own  bodies  which 
inns  (1  thread  through  and  round  them  In  every  conceivable  direction.    Tba  thretid  i* 
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whitish,  fiue,  and  silken.  The  aides  of  the  nest  are  made  after  the  bottom.  TIm  not 
of  the  freah-water  Blickleback  is  about  the  siz«  of  a  small  Imzel  noL  The  egga,  about 
the  size  of  poppy-seedB,  are  deposited  within.  Tlie  male  makes  tbe  neat,  into  wtilcli  ha 
introduces  the  female  for  tbe  laying  of  the  eggs,  and  he  afterivard  waicbes  it  with  gnat 
care— a  care  not  unnecessaiy,  as  the  eggs  we  moat  acceptable  food  U>  any  other  stickle- 
back which  can  get  at  them.    See  illus.,  Fishbs,  vol.  YI. 

8TI77-VXCK  (known  also  as  Wrt-neck  or  Torticollis)  is  the  term  commcnij 
applied  to  a  condition  of  the  neck  in  which  lateral  movement  of  the  head  causes  grast 
pain,  and  which  is  due  to  rheumatism  of  tbe  muscles  lying  on  tbe  side  of  the  noik. 
especially  the  slerno- mastoid.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  one  side  of  the  nect 
is  allecled,  the  head  being  dmwn  more  or  lees  obliquely  toward  that  side;  but  occasion- 
ftlly  both  sides  are  equally  attacked,  in  which  case  the  bead  is  kept  stiffly  erect  snd  Icwk- 
ing  straight  forward.  As  long  as  the  head  is  aLowed  to  remain  at  rest,  there  is  merely 
a  feeling  of  discomfort;  but  every  movement  is  extremely  painful.  This  affection  a 
usually  caused  either  by  exposure  of  the  pan  affected  *j>acurreDtof  cold  air,  or  by  wear- 
lug  wet  or  damp  clothes  round  the  neck.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  treatment  of  sub- 
acute rheumatism  (q.v.),  heat  may  be  advantageously  employed,  either,  as  suggested  by 
Dr.  Wood  of  Philiuielphia,  by  placing  a  batch  of  cardea  tow  or  cotton  over  the  part, 
and  then  applying  a  hot  flat-iron,  or  by  the  direct  application  of  a  small  heated  iron 
ttammer,  aarecommended  by  Dra.  Corrigan  and  Day. 

■nSKA.    SeePimn. 

STIQIUKU,  the  root  of  etglllarla  (q.T.). 

BTieiUTA  KAIDIB,  the  green  silk  of  Indian  com  from  which  an  extmct  Is  made  by 
macerating  it  without  the  use  of  heat.  It  medical  use  Is  to  increase  the  flow  of  nrine ; 
it  also  exerts  a  retaliating  influence  upon  the  heart,  and  Is  valuable  in  cases  of  btart 
disease  accompanied  hy  dropsical  effusions. 

STIOKATIZATIOIT  (Lat.  tiignuUbatio.  a  puncturing^  from  Gr.  ttigtna,  a.  pimcturcX 
the  name  applied,  by  the  mystic  writers  of  the  Roman  uatholic  church,  to  the  supposeil 
tniv&culous  impression  on  certain  Individuals  of  the  "  stigmata,"  or  marlis  of  the  wounds 
which  our  Lord  suffered  during  the  course  of  his  passion.  These  stigmAl*  comprise 
not  only  the  wounds  of  the  hands  and  feet,  and  that  of  the  side,  received  in  Iha 
crucifliion;  hut  also  those  impressed  by  the  crown  of  thorns  and  by  the  scoui?- 
Ing.  The  impreB.qion  of  the  stigmata,  being  held  to  tM  miraculous,  was  rcgardnl 
as  a  mark  of  the  algnal  favor  ol  our  Lord,  manifested  to  those  who  were  speciiillj 
.  devoted  to  tbe  contemplation  of  his  pasaion.  The  most  rcmarltable  example  of 
Btigmatization  is  that  already  referred  to  in  the  memoir  of  Francis  of  Assisi  (q.v.t, 
which  is  said  to  have  occurred  on  the  mountain  of  Alvemo,  upon  Bept.  15,  1^. 
two  years  before  the  death  of  Francis.  Being  absorbed,  according  to  the  account  of  his 
irfograpliera,  in  profound  and  rapturous  conlemplalion  of  the  passion  of  Christ,  te  saw, 
as  It  were,  a  seraph  with  six  shining  winrrs,  blazing  with  fire,  and  having  between  big 
wings  the  figure  of  a  man  crucified,  descend  from  heaven,  and  approach  him,  so  as  to  be 
Almost  in  contact.  After  a  time  the  vi^OD  disappeared,  but  left  the  soul  of  Francis 
filled  with  reverence  and  awe;  and  on  his  return  to  calmer  thought,  he  became  aware 
that  his  body  had  received  ezteraally  the  marks  of  the  crucifixion.  His  hands  and  feet 
seemed  lx>ral  through  with  four  wounds,  and  these  wounds  appeared  to  be  filled  with 
nails  of  hard  flesh,  Uie  beads  of  which  protruded  and  appeared  upon  the  palms  of  bis 
bands,  and  on  the  instep,  while  the  points  protruded  upon  the  opposite  side,  and  seemed 
as  if  clenched  with  a  hammer.  His  aide,  moreover,  presented  a  red  wound,  as  tbongb 
from  the  point  of  a  lance,  and  this  wound  occasionally  gave  forth  blood.  These  mys- 
terious marks  continued,  and  were  frequently  sees  by  St.  Booaveoture  and  others 
during  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  this  date  and  the  death  of  Francis;  and 


liej  were  seen  oy  multitudes  after  bis  death. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  inio  any  uiacusaiDD  as  to  uu  ongin,  or  am 
'  la  strange  pnenomenou.     But  the  case  of  Francis  of  Assisi  is  not  a  soUlaiJ 


one;  very  many  others,  women,  as  well  as  men.  are  recorded  as  having  received  all  or 
•ome  of  the  stigmata.  The  cases  of  women  so  TislCed  are  more  numerous  than  those  of 
men.  A  veiy  remarkable  one  is  that  of  Veronica  Qiuliani,  in  16M,  who  is  related  to 
have  received  first  the  marks  of  the  crown  of  ttiorns,  and  afterwuMl  thoee  of  the  cruci- 
flxlon ;  Gabriella  da  Piezolo  of  Aqidla  Is  recorded  to  liave  received  the  mark  of  the  lance 
in  1473;  Clara  di  Pugny,  a  tertiary  of  the  Dominican  order,  was  similarly  impressed  hi 
1S14;  and  Cecilia  di  Nobill  of  Nocera  in  165S.  Catherine  di  Haconiaio  is  alleged  to  havg 
been  marked  with  the  crown  of  thorns  in  1588.  and  tbe  same  is  related  of  several  otlien, 
a»  Haria  Razzi  of  the  island  of  Chio,  Maria  Villani.  Vincenia  Ferreri  of  Yalenria,  and 
Joanna  Maria  of  the  cross,  a  nun  of  Bt.  Clare,  at  Roveredo.  In  some  cases,  the  visita- 
tion, although  said  to  be  accompanied  with  excruciating  pain  in  the  scat  of  tbe  several 
wounds,  was  unattended  by  any  external  marks.  Buch  was  the  case  of  St.  Catherine 
of  Siena,  of  Ursula  Aguirre — otherwise  known  as  Ursula  of  Valencia — of  Mary  Magda- 
len di  Pazzi,  and  of  Mechtildis  vou  Stane;  wlille  in  other  cases  the  wounds  were  in  part 
visible,  and  in  part  iavisible.  Thus,  Hieronyma  Carvazlio  suffered  the  pain  of  tlM 
wounded  hands  and  feet  without  any  external  mark,  while  the  tance-wound  was  not 
only  visible  in  her  side,  but  was  reported  to  bleed  upon  every  Friday,  the  dajr  specially 
devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  the  passion.    Blanca  de  Oazerau  expenenced  tM 
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■ensatloD  of  pain  in  tbe  Beat  of  e&ch  one  of  the  wounds,  but  tbe  mark  of  the  sail  was 
visible  upon  ilie  right  foot  only.    The  same  variety  of  sesaation  is  recorded  in  several 

Most  of  tbe  cases  recorded  hitherto  are  of  females:  and  ttiat  examples  of  these  are 
not  wanting  even  in  more  recent  times,  the  case  of  the  well-known  "Eslatica"  of 
Caldaro,  about  40  years  ago,  and  that  of  Louise  Lateau,  discussed  quite  recently,  suffi- 
ciently attest.  But,  bealues  that  of  Francis  of  Asaisi,  instancea  are  also  recorded  ia 
wliicb  men  were  reputed  lo  have  received  tbe  stigmata.  A.  Capuchin  named  Benedict,  uf 
Itcggio,  is  said  to  have  received  the  murlis  of  the  crown  of  Iborns  in  1S03.  A  lay  brotlicr 
named  Carlo  di  Sueta,  or  Bazia,  wau  smitten  in  a  vision  with  the  wound  in  ibe  side. 
Angelo  del  Paz,  a  Franciscau  of  Perpi^nan,  is  related  to  have  borne  for  many  years  all 
the  stigmata,  as  also  i  PremonatratenKian  monk  named  Dodo,  and  a  FranciBcau  called 
Nicholas  of  Ravenna.  Bevend  cases  also  are  mentioned  of  men,  who,  without  the  visible 
or  external  atigmata,  experienced  at  regular  intervale  tbe  painfid  sensation  bj  which  tbe 
stigmata  are  accompanied.  Many  auch  cases  are  detailed  by  the  celebrated  Oennan 
mystic,  GSrrca,  in  hia  CM»Uiehe  MysHk,  vol,  ii.  pp.  430-450. 

STILASDIA'CEX,  a  natural  order  of  exogenoua  plants,  allied  to  urtiea,  coutaining 
about  '-'0  known  spccice  of  trees  and  shrubs,  natives  of  tbe  EW  Indies,  Hauritius,  and 
Madagascar.     None  of  them  ore  of  importance. 

BTILBITE.    See  Zkolite. 

BTnJEB,  EzR.\.  D.D..  Li-D.,  1727-95;  b.  Conn,  i  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1746;  tulor 
there,  1749-55;  licensed  to  preach,  1749,  and  preached  to  the  Stockbrldge  Indians;  was 
icduced  by  ill  health  and  trsneient  religious  doubts  to, study  law,  17^;  admitted  1u  tljc 
bar,  1753,  and  practiced  in  New  Haven;  settled  mstor  nt  Newport,  R.  I.,  1756;  on  the 
place  being  occupied  by  the  British,  removed  to  Fortsmoutli,  and  waa  paator  of  North 
church ;  elected  president  of  Yale  college  and  professor  of  church  hiatory,  1778,  retaining 
the  positions  until  liis  death.  After  tbe  death  of  Dr.  Daggett,  1780,  he  was  professor  of 
divinity,  and  gave  lectures  on  philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  pahWaheA  Hutory  of  Three 
(ff  the  Judgta  of  Cha/rle*  I. ;  Actountof  tM  Settlement  of  Brittol,  and  numerous  addreases 
and  sermons.    His  Diary  and  bound  manuscripts,  preserved  at  Yale,  fill  4S  volumes, 

STUICHO,  Flavd's,  a  Koman  gen.,  the  mainstay  of  the  western  empire  after  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (ij.v.)  the  Great,  is  said  to  have  been  a  Tandal,  and  was  the  son  of  a 
capt.  of  barbarian  auxiliaries  In  the  Imperial  army.  He  rose  through  liis  military  talent 
to  high  rank  in  the  army,  aud  Theodoeius  was  so  pleased  with  hia  rare  ability,  zeal,  and 
accomplished  manners,  tliat  he  gave  him  his  niece  Serena  in  marriage,  Stillcno's  promo- 
tion woe,  however,  viewed  with  great  jealousy  by  Ruflnus,  the  able  but  evil-minded  and 
ambitious  mitilater  of  Theodosius,  and  an  inextinguishable  feud  arnse  between  tlie  two, 
which  It  required  all  the  weight  of  tbe  emperor's  influence  to  repress.  In  394  Stllicho 
Jeparted  for  Rome  in  charge  of  tbe  youthful  Honoriua  (q.v.),  who  had  been  committed 
lo  bis  care,  placeii  him  on  the  throne  of  the  western  empire,  and  administered  in  bis  name 
the  affairs  of  state.  On  the  death  of  Theodosius,  toward  the  close  of  3fl4,  the  quarrel  for 
eupremacy  between  Stiiiclio  and  Ruflnus,  the  guardian  of  Arcadius  (q.v.).  became  fully 
developed,  and  Alaric  (q.v.),  at  tbe  instigation  of  the  latter,  invaded  Greece  while  Stilicho 
was  engaged  in  chastising  tlie  invaders  of  the  Roman  territories  on  the  Rhine  and  in 
Gaul,  Stilicho,  on  his  return,  at  once  set  out  for  Conslantinople,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
struggle  between  himself  and  Rufinus  by  the  destruction  of  his  rival  in  895.  He  then 
marched  against  Alaric,  blocked  bim  up  in  the  Peloponnesus;  hut,  through  over-contl- 
dence,  permitted  bim  to  escape  across  the  isthmus  with  his  captives  and  booty.  In  89S 
his  daughter  Maria  became  the  wife  of  Honorius.  His  old  opponent,  Alaric,  after  sev- 
eral inroads  upon  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  western  empire,  now  Invaded  northern 
Italy,  but  was  signally  defeated  at  Pollentla  (Uar.,  408)  by  Stilicho,  who  hod  hurriedly 
called  in  tbe  Roman  legions  from  Rhstia,  Oaul,  Germany,  and  even  Britain.  He  was 
again  defeated  at  Verona,  upon  which  he  retired  from  tbe  empire,  and  Stilicho  obtained 
tbe  honor  of  a  triumph  and  a  great  increase  of  influence  and  power.  Stilicho's  ambition 
now  led  him  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  his  own  family  to  the  imperial  succession  (a 
statement  disbelieved  by  Gibbon,  who  considers  it  merely  as  an  invention  of  the  crafty 
Olympius;  thougli  tbe  great  historian  of  Uie  Roman  empire  honestly  confesses  to  various 
heavy  blots  on  the  character  of  his  hero),  by  th«  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heir-pre- 
sumptive Flacidia.  the  daughter  of  Tlieodosiua,  and  to  attain  this  end,  he  made  overtures 
of  alliance  to  Alaric,  which  were  gladly  accepted.  But  the  dreadful  inroad  of  Badagaiaua, 
In  4041,  at  the  head  of  more  than  300,W0  (some  ny  400,000)  barbarians,  who  ravaged  tba 
whole  country  as  far  as  Florence,  compelled  the  great  gen.  of  the  west  to  shelve  for  a 
time  his  ambitious  schemes.  With  a  small  hut  chosen  army  of  veterans,  aided  by  a  body 
of  Huns  under  Uldin  (father  of  Attila),  and  of  Visigoths  under  Sams,  he  so  harassed  the 
invodera  that  they  were  forced  to  give  bim  battle.  They  were  soon  routed.  Radagaisiis, 
who  surrendered,  was  put  to  death,  and  his  followers  sold  as  slaves.  Stilicho  again 
resumed  his  pet  schame;  established  enmity  between  Rome  and  Byzautium  by  seiz- 
ing on/jaatem  Illyricum  and  induciug  Alaric  to  transfer  bis  allegiance  to  Honoriua. 
But  Honorius.  who  had  been  prejudiced  agniust  Stilicho  by  one  of  bii  officers,  Olym- 
pius, refused  to  take  eastern  IIOTicnm  from  the  Byzantine  empire ;  and  subsequently,  by 
an  utful  harangue,  he  so  influenced  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  Gaul  that  they  rose  rn 


«HUH  against  the  partisans  of  StiKcho.  Stilicho  bimseH  wm  At  BolognA;  kiid  on  the 
Dens  of  the  eTumtU,  his  moat  zealous  friends  ur^ed  inimediaU  sction  against  Oljmpiiu 
And  tbe  Paviau  rebels;  but  for  Ihe  flret  time  in  Lis  life,  vacillation  seized  Btiliclio,  tuid  he 
decllDed.  Thej  then,  for  self-preservation,  turned  against  him,  and  one  of  them.  Suiia, 
the  Ooth  above  mentioned,  drove  him  out  of  his  camp,  and  compeUed  him  to  flee  to 
Raveona,  where  he  was  soon  afterward  slaiu,  Aug.  2S,  408,  Thus  ^risbed  the  last  of 
the  series  of  distinguished  aliens,  who,  as  emperors,  warriors,  or  politicians,  had  propped 
up  the  Roman  empire  for  150  vears,  with  a  stem  and  resolute  zeal  equal  to  thai  of  the 
carlj^  Romans  themselves.  After  protecting  the  weak  empire  from  fonnidable  invasion 
by  hia  own  kinsmen,  admlniBleriag  its  aSairs  with  remarkable  ahility,  moderation,  and 
,in[egrily,  and  restoring  iU  old  heroic  glory  to  the  imperial  arms,  Stilicho  received  the 
Teward  which  alooe  an  effete  and  conceited  people  can  be  expected  to  beslow;  and  three 
moDths  after  his  deatli,  Alaric  atid  his  Visigoths  were  at  th^  gates  of  Rome. 

STILL  is  the  apparatus  employed  for  the  dislillation  of  liquids,  and  consiGts  of  the 
copper  boiler  or  akininc  <Bee  Distillation),  in  which  is  contained  the  fermented  liquor 
wbo9e  vapors  are  to  be  dl»<tillcd;  of  the  neek  or  head,  a  pipe  which  conveys  the  vapor 
generated  in  the  boiler  into  the  worm;  and  of  the  norm,  a  coiled  metal  tube  wiiicn  is 
packed  in  a  vessel  called  a  refrigrratory,  fitted  np  in  such  a  manner  that  the  cold  wain 
which  is  poured  iu  at  the  top  comes  in  contACt  asextensiveljas  possible  with  thcoub>ide 
of  the  tube,  and  cxercisea  a  condensing  action  upon  the  vapor  which  it  contains.  The 
vupur  thus  coudeUEicd  in  its  passage  through  the  worm,  makes  its  exit  in  drops,  or  in  i 
Email  stream,  into  a  vessel  called  therfcipifrU,  andmajberediBtilledornot  as  is  required. 
TUe  various  forms  of  stills  are  extremely  numerous,  almost  each  species  of  spirit  posaeM- 
ing  Its  own  form  of  still,  hut  they  all  conform  to  the  general  descnption  above  given. 

BULL,  John.  An  English  prelate,  bom  at  Grantham,  Lincolnahire,  about  1548. 
He  was  educated  at  Christ's  College.  Cambridge.  He  became  succesdvdy  Margaret 
Professor  of  Divinity  at  Cambridge  (ISTO),  Prebendary  of  Westminster  (157S),  Master  of 
St,  John's  College,  Cambridge  (1574),  Archdeacon  of  Sudbury  (1576).  Maat«r  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge  (1577),  and  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wella  (1593-03).  He  died  In  1607. 
lie  is  supposed  to  be  the  author  of  A  BygH  PitAjf,  Heatant  and  Maie  Ootntdie,  in^ul^ 
'  Oainmef  Gurton'i  Nedit,  the  third  English  comedy,  containing  the  first  good  English 
drinking  ballad  of  which  the  chorus  runs,  "  Backe  and  side  go  bare,  go  bare,"  etc,  for 
which  see  Washington  Irvlng's  sketch  of  "  Little  Britain"  in  his  Ste(«SBi»E*t, 

8TIIJi£,  Alfhbd,  b.  Philadelphia,  1813 ;  an  American  phyucian.  After  graduat- 
ing at  me  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  188S  be  became  resident  physician  of  the  Phil*, 
delphia  hospital,  and  in  1839-11  of  the  Pennsylvania  hospital  He  att«nded  medial 
kciures  in  Paris  and  other  EuropcMi  cities,  aod  in  1844  became  lecturer  on  pathology 
und  practice  of  medicine  to  the  Pliiladelphia  association  for  medical  instruction.  In 
1649  he  was  made  physician  to  St.  Joseph's  bowital,  soon  afterward  professor  in  the 
Pennsylvania  medical  college,  and  from  18A4  to  1^  he  lectured  In  the  nnivenity  of  Pemi. 
ejlvania.  He  wrote  among  other  books  ElementM  itf  General  PaOuAogjf  and  TiurapeuHa 
and  Materia  iUdiea, 

STILUi.  Chaklbd  Jankwat,  IJ.D,,  b.  Philadelphia,  181S;  graduated  from  Tak 
college  in  1839;  was  made  professor  of  English  liteiAture  in  the  universily  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1866  ;  and  provost,  1868,  from  which  office  he  relli«d  In  188a  Bo  Iiaa  pub- 
lished How  a  Vrea  Feoph  Condu^  a  I/mg  War  (1882);  Northem  Inierut  and  amtOent 
Ind^ndmeeilSeS);  T  haSiOoncailkoc^pment  of  American  (Xviliiali)n(186S);  Mema^ 
v[  the  PhUadelpAia  Gmtrai  itw-  for  the  V.  8.  Baniiars  Contmimon;  iSdar}/  if  the  U.  8. 
Sanitary  Omtniuion  (1866);  BUidUainliediimiaHuaory,  1880. 

BTHLHTSTLEET,  Edward,  bisbop  of  Worcester,  was  b,  April  17,  1686,  at  Cnn- 
bourne,  in  Dorsetahire.  He  received  his  early  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  his 
native  place,  and  in  1648  became  a  student  at  8t  John's  college,  Cambridge.  He  took 
his  degree  as  master  of  arts;  and  in  1653  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  fellowsh^.  For  some 
Tears  after  leaving  college  he  was  occupied  as  a  private  family  tutor;  and  In  1657  )ie 
was  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton.  In  1659  he  came  before  the  world  as  an  authw 
Id  Ihe  work  entitled  Irenicum,  or  Ihe  Diving  Sight  of  Particular  fbrm»  of  Chvreh  Ooternr 
ment  Biamined.  The  views  here  maintained  savored  somewhat  more  of  latitudinarianism 
than  could  be  pleasant  to  the  high  church  party,  and  he  aflerwaid  saw  reason  to  modify 
them.  His  next  performance  was  the  Oriarnet  Saera,  or  Rationed  AetowU  vf  the  Chntiian 
fait/i.  a»  to  the  Truth  njid  Divine  Avtliorily  of  the  Seriptvret,  a  work  which  made  his 
reputation,  and  Is  still  had  in  eBtlmalion  as  one  of  the  most  masterly  treatises  extant  OD 
tbe  subject  of  which  it  treats.  In  1604  ap)>eared  \\'m  BationiU  Aeeount  cftht  Onmndt^ 
the  Protectant  Reliffion,  &  defence  of  the  church  of  England  from  the  cluige  of  schism  in 
its  Bpparation  from  that  of  Rome,  which  was  received  with  great  favor,  and  led  to  the 
preferment  of  its  author.  In  1665  the  earl  of  Southampton  presented  him  to  the  rectory 
of  St.  Andrews,  Holbom ;  he  was  also  appointed  preacher  at  the  rolls  chapet,  and  ahortiy 
after  lecturer  at  the  temple,  and  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  Charles  II.  In  1670  he  became, 
hy  favor  of  the  king,  canon  residentiary  of  St,  Paul's  cathedral,  and  In  1678  vfas  pre- 
ferred to  be  dean  of  the  same.  In  the  court  of  ecclesiastical  commission  instituted  by 
James  II.,  Stillingfleet  declined  to  act;  and  after  the  revolution  of  1688  he  received,  hi 
final  acknowledgment  of  bis  services  to  Ihe  Pfxitesiant  cause,  his  appointment  to  ths 
biBhopric  of  Worcester.     He  died  at  Westminster  on  Mar.  27.  1694 


*'*•'  Stllta. 

6tilUngfleet'B  chief  vorka,  Iwddea  those  mentioned,  were  the  Originei  BrUanniem,  or 
AnHqvitiet  tf  tht  BrUiih  ChureAt*,  Mid  a  bnlkf  volume  entitled  Tfte  UnreammaHeneu  «f 
SBBoration,  in  rcplj  to  an  attack  mode  upon  btm  t^  Howe  and  otbera.    Throughout,  he 
besides  almost  constantlT  engaged  in  religioua  conlraversy,  on  the  one  hand  with ' 
"        -     --■■--■  tlieN  •       ■  - 


the  adhetentH  of  the  chundi  of  Rrane,  and  on  the  odier  with  uie  Noncomf  onnists. 

BTnjlV'SIA.  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to  the  oaiural  order  eujAorbiaeta,  and 
named  In  compliinent  to  Dr.  Stilllngfleet,  an  English  Ixitanist.    The  generic  chiiracter- 
"awers  moniBcious;  males  aggregate;  calyx  cup-shaped,  creniilate,  or  biflu; 
,  inTerted;  filaments  united  at  the  base;  anUiers  opening  outward;  female 


litica  are:  flowers  moniBcious;  males  aggregate;  calyx  cup-shaped,  creniilate,  or  biflu; 
stamens  two,  inTerted;  filaments  united  at  the  base;  anUiers  opening  outward;  female 
flowere  solitoiy;  calyx  tridentate  or  tiifld;  oruy  sessile,  three  celled,  each  cell  with  a 


.'ingle  ovule;  stjleshort,  thick;  stigmas  three,  simple,  spreading;  capeule  glotxiBe,  iricoo- 
couB;  cooci  Hingle-seedoJ.  The  species  ore  milky  trees  or  shrabe  of  the  tropical  ports 
of  Asia  and  America,  and  of  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and  Mauritius.  The  leaves  an 
allernate,  petlolate.  The  OHIingiati^tra  is  the  famous  tallow  tree  of  China,  which  at 
one  time  was  introduced  into  various  European  colonies  in  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
and  is  often  met  with  in  hot-housee  It  grows  in  Ctiina  on  the  borders  of  rivulets,  and 
la  also  culiiTBted.  It  is  about  as  high  as  a  pear-tree,  having  a  trunk  and  branches  like 
the  cherry,  and  foliage  resembling  ttiat  of  the  black  poplar,  but  which  turns  red  in  the 
autumn.     The  fruit  u  the  port  from  which  the  Chinese  obtain  tlie  tallow. 

flTILL-LI^  is  the  name  applied  to  that  branch  of  art  which  concerns  itself  with  the 
representation  of  lifeless  objects,  such  as  dead  animals,  fruits,  flowers,  vases,  and  house- 
furniture. 

STILLlUir,  Sauubl,  CD.,  17S8-1807 ;  b.  Philadelphia  ;ordiJned  In  Charleston,  B.  C, 
M  an  evangelist,  1760:  preached  for  B  time  at  James  island;  removed  to  Bordentown, 
N.  J.,  17W;  settled,  VnA,  as  pastor  of  the  Firat  Baptist  church,  Boston,  remtUning  till  bis 
death.  In  17M  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  Brown  Qnlveraltf,  and  elected  fellow 
the  foUowIng  year.  He  wm  distinguished  for  patriotism,  and  wae  a  delegate  to  the  Mass. 
constltntionaJ  convention,  178&  He  puUlshed  patriotic,  masonic,  and  biograpUcal  dia- 
eoursea,  and  "  election"  r 


STILLKU,  William  Jahkb,  b.  N.  Y.,  1828;  an  artist  and  litterateur;  gmduate  of 
Union  college,  1848;  studied  landscape  painting  in  New  York  and  France.  He  was  art 
editor  of  the  Ei-ming  Fvt,  18SS-4,  and  also  in  1883.  He  was  U.  8.  consul  at  Home,  1881 
-^;  at  Crete,  1865-^;  anthor  of  a  nnmber  of  works  on  Greek  archnology  and  art. 

STILLVATEB,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  WashluRton  co.,  Ulnn. '  on  the  St.  Croix  river  and 
lake  and  the  Chicwo  and  Northwestern,  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Paul,  the 
Chicago,  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Omaha,  the  St.  Paul  and  Buluth,  and  the  Wlseon- 
sln  Central  railroads;  18 miles  n.e.  of  St.  Paul.  Norlhof  theclty  Is  the  St.  Croix  boom, 
through  which  about  300,000,000  feet  of  pine  logs  are  passed  annually.  The  city  is  the 
seat  of  the  state  penitentiary,  and  has  a  high  school,  public  library,  hospital,  open 
houses,  a  bridge  across  the  head  of  the  lake,  electric  lights  and  street  railroads,  water- 
works supplied  chiefly  from  springs,  national  and  savings  banks,  about  12  chnrdiei,  and 
dally  and  weekly  newspapers,  "tiie  principal  Industries  are  those  connected  with  lum-  ' 
berlng.  There  arc.  many  points  of  local  interest,  including  tbe  Sloux-Chlppewa  battle- 
field, painted  ropks,  and  picturesque  bluifs.    Pop.  '90,  11,260. 

ITHTXD  ABCE,  an  arch  In  which  tbe  Impost  molding  is  placed  at  some  distance  be- 
low the  springing  of  the  arch. 

tllLIB  (Dutch,  tt^U),  are  long  sticks  or  cratches  on  which  a  person  may  stand  when 
walking,  in  order  to  increase  the  length  of  stride.  In  the  western  part  of  Landee,  in 
sonth-weMem  France,  they  are  o£  great  use  to  a  few  poor  people  who  live  there  on  great 
plains  made  up  of  swamps  and  sand  dunes,  and  whoee  sole  occupation  is  the  care  of 
■mall  flocks  of  sheep  or  herds  of  swine  on  these  plains.  For  this  purpose  they  use  long 
etUia  that  are  strapped  firmly  to  tbe  leg,  while  in  the  hand  they  carry  a  long  pole  to 
assist  them  in  walking.  Tms  pole  also  bos  a  cross-piece  on  one  end  something  like  a 
crutch,  and  by  putting  It  beliind  him  on  a  slant,  a  person  may  use  it  as  a  stool,  to  sil 
upon  and  rest,  and  when  seen  at  a  distance,  look  not  unlike  a  huge  tripod,  or  three- 
l^ged  tAofA.  Women  use  these  aUIUaa  well  as  tbe  men,  and  may  often  be  seen  sitting 
in  utl»  manner  and  knitting  as  they  watch  the  Socks. 

BTILI8,  or  Stilt  Plotxbs,  the  common  names  of  a  genus,  himantofmM,  of  the  snipe 
familv,  teaiopaeida,  of  the  order  graUatom.  The  stilts  bave  long,  slender  bills,  cylin- 
drical, flattened  at  the  base,  compressed  at  the  point;  both  mandibles  channeled  to  tbe 
extent  of  half  their  length  from  the  base;  nostrils  lateral,  linear;  tarsi  very  long  and 
slender;  toes  three,  before;  nails  small  and  flat;  wings  very  long,  the  firat  quiil-featbet 
■  the  longest  niriuinioimiriuian<ipteru4{eharadriMluTnantoput  (AhmtL.)eaBaiiertgra 
VaUano  of  the  Iloiiaus,  Behvar^giiige  tirandrtnUtr  of  the  Germans,  long-legged  plover, 
stilt,  and  longshanks  of  the  English,  has  face,  neck,  and  all  lower  porta  pure  white, 
aUghtly  KMV  on  the  breast  and  belly ;  top  of  head  and  neck  black,  with  white  spots; 
bock  and  wUgs  black,  glossed  with  green;  tail  ash-color;  bill  black;  iris  crimson;  feet 
Tennillon;  length  from  point  of  bill  to  end  of  ttdl  U  in.,  and  to  the  claws  obout  19  Id. 
The  very  old  mkles  have  the  nope  of  neck  and  occiput  quite  white.     Femolc  smaller 
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.One  Epecies  is  found  in  America,  nnging  from  the  great  lakes  to  Paraguay.  It  is  about 
14  in.  long,  the  bill  and  tail  each  Torming  3  in.,  leaviiigStD.  for  the  body:  tarsi  4  in., 
ntlier  lon>^r  than  the  tibite;  gloeey  black  on  back,  wings,  top  of  head,  and  neck.  White 
ftbove,  beneath^  and  in  front  of  tlie  cyee:  bill  black;  legs  red.  It  ia  found  along  the  ses- 
coaat,  and  also  along  lakes  and  rivers  far  inland;  gregarious,  id  flocks  of  twenty  and 
thirty,  or  more.  They  frequent  muddy  flats  with  reedy  marging.  making  nests  of 
grasses.  Four  eggs  if  the  must  frequent  number  laid  for  a  brood;  they  are  rather  large, 
of  an  ocliery  color,  with  brown  blolchca  and  streaks.  The  binls  are  graceful  uaikera, 
with  long,  measured  steps.  They  live  on  xmall  fishes  and  their  eggs,  asd  aquatic  in- 
sects. AlthouKh  ibe  binl  is  widely  distributed  it  is  rare.  Its  visits  are  accidental  and 
uncertain.  It  is  scarce  in  the  northern  portion  of  Europe,  but  its  wide  range  makes  up 
for  iM  local  scarcity. 

8TIKP80K,  William,  lt^2-73 ;  b.  Mass, ;  studied  medicine,  and  made  a  specialty  of 
couchology.  Among  bia  writings.  Ijesides  many  papera  in  the  timilAionuin  Coiitribu- 
tioHf,  and  scientific  periodicals,  are  litrimon  of  the  St/nanomy  of  the  Testartou*  MoUutkM  of 
/fete  Ens''iiirl  (1851);  -Vw/«i  on  Ifnrlh  Arnei-iaat  Cruttaeea  (1859);  and  /ffworcAM  upon  lie 
Ugdi-obiiHir  <i  lul  A/IU  it  Fonn*  (1  !«i5), 

STUCULASTB  may  be  defined  as  agents  which  produce  a  sudden,  but  not  a  per 
■nanenl,  augmentation  in  the  activity  of  the  vit^l  functions.  Tlicy  give  increased 
eneriry  lo  llie  circulatory  and  ecrcbro-spinal  nervous  systems,  the  primary  eSect  being 
probably  on  the  nervous  Kjsti'm,  while  the  circulation  is  only  secondarily  aflectcd.  In 
their  mode  of  action  tbey  resemble  tonics  (q.v.)  in  some  res^pecls;  thus  immediately 
after  their  ndminlatration  a  feeling  of  increased  power  is  produced,  which,  however,  is 
not  i>enn:menl,  and  is  almost  always  followed  by  a  corres|>ondinK  d<.'pression  of  vital 
power:  llieir  elliicts  are,  however,  more  immediate  than  those  of  tonics.  Many  of 
these  agents,  as,  for  example,  alcohol  and  the  ethers,  are  closely  allied  to  narcotics,  ibeir 
necondary  effcrt,  if  given  in  sufllcienlly  large  doses,  being  to  pi  ' 
coma.  The  following  are  the  most  important  of  the  general  stini 
the  various  forms  of  spirits  and  wines.     As  a  slimnlant,  alcohol  is 

lo  support  Uie  vital  powers  in  the  advanced  st^es  of  fevers,  particularly  inose  oi  a  low 
or  typhous  character;  and  it  is  of  service  in  flatulent  colic,  in  some  forms  of  indigrq- 
tlon,  in  vomiting,  and  in  fainting.  Its  almost  universal  use  in  inflammatory  disesM.^ 
occurring  in  pereons  of  broken-down  constitution  has  receiitry  been  advocated  bv  a 
special  school,  of  which  llie  late  l)r.  Todd  may  1«  considered  a  representative.  Inca.'^'f 
of  severe  uterine  hemnrrliage  and  in  some  forms  of  fever,  it  may  be  given  in  very 
large  quantity.  According  Co  Ncligan.  in  the  fever  which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  British 
leglou  in  Spam  in  the  yeafl835,  some  of  the  physicians  prescribed  as  much  as  32  ounces 
of  brandy  (a  pint  and  a  half)  in  34  hours.  3.  Ammorua,  either  in  the  form  of  toluHaH 
^  aiiimoiiiii,  or  liquor  ammonia,  or  as  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  a  general  stimulant, 
whose  action  is  rapid,  but  temporary.  It  is  of  special  use  in  the  advanced  stages  of 
continued  fever,  in  the  eruptive  fevers  when  the  rash  has  receded  (especially  in  scar- 
latina), and  in  the  latter  sli^s  of  pneumonia.  It  is  the  best  internal  stimulant  to  em- 
ploy in  profound  intoxicatiau,  and  in  cases  of  poisoninKby  sedatives;  and  as  an  external 
Btiinulant,  the  vapor  is  inhaled  in  cases  of  fainting.  The  solution  (which  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  strong  solution  ofammoiua)  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  5  to  30 
minims,  diluted  with  two  ounces  of  water,  mucilage,  or  any  bland  fluid.  The  rarban- 
ate  (torraerly  known  as  the  scsquicarbonate,  which  in  realihr  it  is)  may  be  given  in 
doses  varying  from  8  to  10  grains  m  pills  or  in  cold  water,  Tlie  aromatU  tpint  ofam- 
wuttiia,  containing  both  ammonia  and  its  carbonate,  is  an  excellent  and  agreeable  sUma- 
lant  in  fainting,  hysteria,  flatulent  colic,  etc.,  In  doses  of  from  half  a  dram  to  a  dram, 
taken  in  water  or  camphor  mixture.  3.  Ciyeput  oil.  in  doses  of  from  2  to  6  drops  on  a 
lump  of  sugar,  or  rubbed  up  with  nigar,  la  a  powerful  diffusible  stimulant,  admirably 
suited  for  cases  of  flatulent  distention  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  -4.  Ether  (known 
also  as  siilphiirie  ether)  acts  as  a  general  dlffosible  stimulant;  but  its  effects,  which  arc 
rapidly  produced,  are  very  transient.  It  is  chiefly  employed  as  a  stimulant  in  spas 
■nodic  and  nervous  affections  unaccompanied  by  inflammation,  as  "  in  cramp  of  tbc 
stomach,  in  spasmodic  or  flatulent  colic,  Id  nervous  palpitations,  in  hiccough,  in  nervous 
headache, durmg  a  paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  m  aphonia,  etc.  It  is  also  adminis- 
tered frequently  with  good  effect  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  when  the  twitching  of 
the  muscles,  known  as  mibmiitm  lendimtm,  and  hiccough  are  present;  and  as  an  immedi- 
ate stimulant  in  fainting  and  asphyxia." — Ncligan'a  Medicine*,  etc.,  6th  ed.  p.  453.  It 
ia  usually  given  in  doses  of  about  a  dram  in  some  aromatic  water.  To  these  more 
important  stimulants  may  be  added  camphor,  ginger,  horse-radish,  the  preparations  of 
lavender,  of  the  mints,  etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  electricity,  galvanism,  and 
magnetic  electricity  operate  on  the  animal  system  either  as  general  or  local  stimulants, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  tbey  are  applied.  8e«  Electbicitt,  Medical. 
'  BTDTDE,  JuLira  Erhst  Wilhblm,  German  author,  vras  bom  at  ffircb-Nflcbel  tn 
Holslein,  Aug.  S8Ui,  1841.  Having  studied  chemistry  and  natural  philoeophy,  be  wsa 
for  some  years  after  1883  employed  ns  a  chemist  in  Hamburg.  He  then  scc«pted  tii» 
editorship  of  the  llnmtnirger  Oew  rbeUatt,  and  finally  devoted  himself  entirely  to  liters- 
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■.rmtteriKhqfUidie  piauderein  (1873);  Die  0}ffer 
Affred  (U  tatmy  (1879);  Am  der  Werkttatt  der 


AUiagnndrtehen :  Novdetten  {ISTSj;  SiUut 
der  WitienKhafl  (nader  the  pseudonym  ^ 

NatJiT  (1880,  8  Toln,};  -&m  Raudum  (1881);  WaldnovdUn  (1881  ;  10th  ed..  '89);  Die  Wan- 
dejintppe,  odcr,  dot  Drkamercme  der  Verltannten  (3nd  ed.,  1886);  Die  PerltTuehnur  (ISST). 
A  gcriea  of  Beveral  volumes,  purporting  to  be  written  by  one  Wilbelmine  Buchhok,  and 
which  dealt  with  the  life  of  the  middle  classes  in  Berlin  became  very  popular,  both  In 
the  original  and  In  the  Bngliah  tranalatione,  and  brought  his  name  prominenlly  before' 
the  general  public.  These  volumes,  some  of  which  ran  through  fifty'  or  more  editions, 
Include;  Hir  Famiiie  Siuhhah  (imi);  Die  Buc*Aoije«  in  lialim  (168;i);  Fran  BucMio/i  im 
Orient  (1888) ;  Prau  Wilhelmine.  BiuAhab'  Memairen  (1805),  and  HoUl  Bachheih  Jastlellutii/s- 
rrhlmiue  (1896).  Stlnde's  contributions  to  dramatic  literature  include  several  coroedles 
in  the  plaUdeiOach  dialect,  whicb  proved  very  popular  at  the  Karl  Schultze  theatre  In 
Ilamburg,  such  as  HajTiburger  Leiden;  TaiiU  Ltrile;  Eine  Hamburger  KSehini  Bit  Famiiie 
Kfirtltiu i  Die  Biumen)iSndUrin  von  Si.  Fault;  eti:.,  also  Primea  Tauttnde  tdSa,  Prinx 
TTnctrt,  and  Ihre  Pi»miUe  (wiitten  Jointly  with  G.  Engds).  Stlnde's  Buchbolz  series  are 
the  favorite  light  reading  of  Prince  Bismarck. 

SniFQ  TJBE.    SeeWBETTXR. 

BTlAfi  SAT,  Try;ion,  a  genua  of  cartilBginoua  flshes,  of  the  order  raim  (se« 
Rat)  and  family  trygonidce.  In  this  family  tlie  tail  Is  Jong  and  slender,  tlie  eyes  on  tlie 
npper  (dorsal)  aspect,  and  in  the  genus  Irygon  the  tall  is  aimed  with  a  strong  spine 
notched  on  botii  ^ides.  The  tail  has  either  no  fln,  or  a  merely  rudimental  one.  Only 
one  species  of  sting  ray  occurs  In  the  British  seas  {T,  pastiTiaea),  popularly  kuown  as 
the  fire  daire.  It  is  fouad  in  the  Mediterranean,  aud  thence  to  the  northemmotit  parts 
of  Europe.  It  resembles  a  skate  in  general  appearance.  The  flesh  is  remarkable  for  its 
reilnesB  of  color,  and  is  not  eBleemed.  The  stiug  ray  Is  dreaded  from  the  power  which 
it  has  of  using  its  muscular  and  flexible  tail  as  a  weapon,  twisting  it  round  the  object  of 
attack,  aud  indicting  severe  lacerated  wounds  with  uie  serrated  Hpine.  These  wounds 
often  cause  great  inflammation,  whence  a  notion  has  been  prevalent  from  andent  times 
that  the  sting  is  charged  with  venom ;  but  of  Hub  there  is  no  evidence.  Other  species  of 
sting  ray  are  plentiful  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  are  everywhere 
dreaded.    The  spine  is  used  by  the  savages  of  the  Bouth  Sea  islands  to  point  their 

BTm-fOT,  in  warfare  a  sliell,  often  of  earthenware,  charged  with  combustibles, 
which,  on  bursting,  emit  a  foul  smell  and  a  suffocating  smoke,  it  is  nseful  in  sieges  for 
driving  the  garrison  from  their  defenses;  also  in  boarding  a  ship,  for  effecting  a  diver- 
eion  While  the  assailants  gain  the  deck.  The  stink-pot  Is  a  favorite  weapon  of  the  Chinese. 
Under  the  more  elegant  title  of  Asphyxiated  shell,  the  French  and  other  modem  nations 
have  experimented  considerably  on  tnis  mode  of  harassing  an  enemy. 

STDTE-BTOSE,  or  Swinb-stone,  a  kind  of  marble  or  limestone  remarkable  for  the 
fetid  urinous  odor  which  It  emits  when  rubbed.     It  contains  a  little  sulphur. 

BTIMK-TIIAW,  a  name  given  to  certain  very  useful  forms  of  drain -openinm.  whlcl] 
while  allowing  liquids  to  run  down,  prevent  the  escape  of  noxious  gases.  They  are 
made  of  Iron  or  earthenware,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  but  on  one  very  simple  prin- 
ciple,  there  being  a  curved  or  siphon  pipe  below  the  grating  or  grid  which  always  retains 
Kufflctent  water  lo  prevent  the  outwanl  passage  of  the  gases. 

8Tm-W00D,  Oreodapkne  fatida,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  lauraeeai,  a  native  of 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  remarkable  for  the  strong  disagreeable  smell  of  its  wood, 
wlilch,  however,  is  hard,  Terv  doiable,  takes  an  excellent  polish,  and  reeemUes  walnut. 
It  has  been  used  in  ship-building. 

smiT.    See  SANDFn>SR. 

BTI'PA.    See  Featheb  Qbabb. 

BTIFB,  in  botany,  a  term  used  to  designate  the  stem  of  palms  and  tree-ferns. 

BTI'FEHD,  the  provision  for  the  suppori,  of  the  parochial  clergy  of  the  church  of 
Scotland,  It  constats  of  payments  la  monev  or  srain,  or  both,  mwie  out  of  the  teinds 
or  tithes  of  their  parishes.  The  tetads,  originally  the  tenths  of  the  produce  of  the 
lands  drawn  in  kind,  li]ive  become  converted  inlo  a  separate  estate,  held  under  a  liability 
for  stipend.  In  a  majority  of  cases  they  have  been  purchased  at  a  valuation  by  the 
owners  of  the  lands  to  which  they  belong,  stipends  having  first  been  "  modified"  from 
them,  and  they  are  held  under  the  burden  of  augmenting  the  minlst«r's  stipend  to  the 
extent  of  their  value.  Sometimes  tliey  have  passed  in  to  the  haniis  of  titulars,  I.e., 
grantees  from  the  crown  and  their  successors,  or  belong  lo  colleges  and  hoppitals,  to  all 
of  whom  payment  of  tithe  is  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  according  lo  a  valua- 
tion or  composition  ;  and  the  teinds  formerly  held  by  bishops  or  other  dignified  clergy 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  crown.  In  1617  a  commission  was  appointed  by  James  VI.  to 
modify  stipends  to  the  cleri^  from  the  parochial  teinds.  "Tlie  provision  wns  at  first 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  10  chalders  of  victual  or  1000  merks  (£."B  Us.  Id.)  per  nnniim 
and  a  minimum  of  5  chalders  or  .500  merks  f  £27  15a.  Ai.) ;  but  the  minimum  was  miseil 
in  1S49  to  8  chalders,  or  3  clinlders  an<l  money  for  the  other  !I,  at  a  conversion  not  ex. 
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nedlng  £100  Scots  or  benekth  lOO  merlu  for  eadi  chaldn ;  and  It  has  been  the  fneOa 
to  allow  ft  furUier  mm  to  the  minister  to  meet  tbe  ezpeose  of  communion  elemeDtB. 
The  power  of  MBlgning,  modifying,  and  localing  stipenda,  haa,  since  tbe  aaiOD,  been 

1  bj  the  judges  of  the  court  of  seeelonB,  dttiag ■  -' '— ' ' 


teinds.  When  the  existing  stipend  of  a  clergyman  is  considered  inaufficieut,  and  tbere 
remains  any  free  leind  (i.e.,  teind  as  yet  unappropriated  for  stipend),  tbe  court  ba»e  it 
ID  tbcir  power  to  award  him  out  of  it  what  augmentation  they  deem  suitable.     But  by 


Bct  48,  Geo.  III.  c.  188,  no  stipend  can  be  augmented  a  second  time  till  after  Uie  lapae  of 
90  years  from  a,  previouH  augmentation.  Tbe  augmented  stipend  is  modified  in 
victnal;  but  the  rainifiter  receives  it  not  in  kind,  but  in  value,  according  to  the  highest 
Aam{av.)  prices  of  each  year.  By  SO  Qeo.  III.  c.  84,  £10,000  annually  was  set  apart 
from  the  revenue  for  the  purpose  of  raiaing  all  stipends  To  £150,  where  the  teindsof 
tbe  parish  did  not  provide  that  siim.  Act  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  78  makes  certain  proii^ooa 
out  of  the  public  revenue  for  those  clergymen  who  have  neither  manee  nor  glebe,  or 
who  have  a  manae  hut  no  glebe,  or  a  ^ebe  but  no  msnae,  and  whose  stipends  do  not 
exceed  £200  a  year. 

BTmrLA'TIOV,  in  Roman  law,  was  an  agreement  attended  with  certain  etdemuitieB. 
The  word  is  used  In  Gngliah  and  Scotch  law  only  In  a  papular  aense,  to  denote  any  dis- 
tinct matter  eipressly  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  an  agreement  or  deed. 

BiiFirLX,  in  botany,  a  leafy  appendage  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-stalk  in  many  plauti. 
BometimcB  the  stipule  Is  solitary;  but  frequently  Uiere  are  two,  one  on  each  side  of  the 
ieaf-stnlk.  They  are  of  very  various  form  and  character,  often  very  dissimilar  to  the 
leaf  with  which  thev  are  connected-  In  some  plants,  they  are  large,  enveloping  the 
young  leaf,  but  soon  falling  off;  in  many,  they  are  deciduous;  but  in  many  ihey  are  as 
permanent  as  the  leaf  itself.  Their  presence  or  absence,  their  deciduous  or  persistent 
character,  and  other  peculiarities  which  thev  exhibit,  form  distinctive  characteristics 
not  only  of  species  and  genera,  but  of  natural  orders.  They  are  generally  green,  like 
leaves;  out  somotlmes  membranaceous.  In  some  plants,  theyassume  theformof  spince; 
in  eucurditacea,  that  of  tendrils.  Organs  of  the  same  nature  with  stipules  appear  at  the 
base  of  the  leaflets  of  some  compound  leaves. 

'  STISLDIO,  a  market,  t.  river-port,  and  royal,  parliamentary,  and  municipal 
burg,  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  stands  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Forth. 
ari  m.  n.w.  of  Edinburgh  by  railroad.  Like  Edinburgh,  to  which  city  it  bears,  in  its 
main  features,  a  striking  resemblance,  it  no  doubt  owes  Its  origin  to  the  strong  natural 
fortress  of  it^  Castle  Hill,  From  this  hill,  covering  the  declivity  which  slopes  n.  aiid 
eastward  to  the  plaiu.  extends  the  oldest  part  of  the  town,  around  which  are  numerous 
streets;  while  many  villas  have  risen  in  the  environs.  The  Castle  Hill,  which  rises  grad- 
ually from  tbe  e.,  and  fronts  the  w.  with  a  steep,  precipitous  wall  of  ba.sal lie  rock,  over- 
looks the  beautiful  and  fertile  aii-ie,  or  flat,  which  lies  along  the  bauk.i  of  Uie  Forth. 
Among  the  more  prominent  public  buildings  and  instilutiuus  are  the  East  and  Wsst 
ChurcTies — the  former  erected  by  James  IV.  about  1494,  the  latter  built  at  a  later  period; 
and  "  Mar's  Work."  an  incomplete  structure,  built  by  the  earl  of  Mar,  regent  of  8col- 
land,  who  diud  in  1573,  when  the  building  was  in  progress.  This  architectural  fragment 
is  richly  ornamentcil.  In  tbe  more  ancient  quarters,  one  or  two  pleasing  HpPcimeos  of 
old  Scotch  domestic  architecture  may  still  lie  seen.  Of  these  "  Argyle's  Lodging."  with 
its  pinnacled  round  towers  and  decorated  windows,  is  the  chief.  It  isnowusedas  a  mili- 
tary hospital.  The  town-house  is  surmounted  with  a  spire,  and  has  theold  Jail  attached. 
It  contains  the  jug  or  standard  of  dry  measure  which  was  given  to  the  keeping  of  Stir- 
ling by  the  Scottish  parliament;  while  Liulitligow  is  said  to  have  received  the  Grlol; 
Edinburgh,  the  ell,  etc.  The  new  jail  Is  a  handsome  building.  Cowan's  hospital. 
foimded  m  1G39,  In  an  object  of  interest.  There  are  also  an  atheneum,  com  exchange, 
and  numerous  excellent  schools.  A  magulflcent  art  institute,  called  the  Smith  institute, 
in  honor  of  tlie  founder,  was  opened  in  1874.  The  importaoccof  Stirling  in  early  times 
was  due  to  Us  situation  and  its  defenses.  At  tbe  heaa  of  the  navigation  of  the  "Forth, 
when  there  were  no  regular  ferries,  Stirling  was  the  key  to  the  Highlands,  and  the  pos- 
session of  its  strength  and  its  means  of  communication  between  n.  and  b,  was  of  tli« 
f'eatest  importance.  Tbe  town,  liesides,  was  strongly  fortifled  by  both  nature  and  art. 
he  ancieut  bridge  of  Stirling,  the  age  of  which  Is  unknown,  but  which  was  In  existence 
in  11)71.  is  composed  of  four  arches,  and  was  defended  at  each  end  by  gatesacd  towers. 
This  bridge  was.  until  quite  recent  years,  the  only  one  by  which  wheel^  carriages  conU 
cross  the  Forth.  Vessels  of  150  toiia  can  reach  the  port  of  Stirling,  but  its  commerce 
by  river  is  now  of  loss  importance  than  Itefore  the  days  of  railroads.  Stirling  is  a  cen- 
irni  railroad  station,  and  ihe  means  uf  communication  in  every  direction  are  ready  and 
iiliundant.  Tlie  rich  agricultural,  mining  and  manufacturing  districts  uround  are  to  a 
gi'eut  extent  the  li;i-sis  of  the  prosperity  of  the  town  itself.  Manufactures  of  ropee,  malt, 
leather,  soup,  and  mineral  oils  are  carried  on.  The  town  unites  with  the  Dunfermline 
burgs  in  sending  a  member  to  the  house  of  commons.     Pop.  'Ml  of  pitrl.  burgh,  18,001 

Stirling  {formerly  StrvTXluna,  or  E^trinelia)  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  nistoricaiij 
important  towns  of  Scotland.  It  is  of  unknown  antiquity;  and  there  is  no  record  from 
nhioh  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  even  the  castle  can  be  determined.  It  must  have 
I)cena  frontier  fortress  from  the  earliest  times.  Alexander  I.  died  in  the  castle  in  11^. 
In  the  vicinity,  tlie  battle  of  Stirling  was  fought  in  1387.  See  Waliu^ce.  TTie  town 
was  taken  by  Edward  I.,  after  a  siege  of  three  months,  in  1804.     In  the  vicinity,  at  Ban 
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nocklnini  (q.v,),  the  famouB  battle  of  that  name  was  fought  In  1314:  The  cMtle  was  tha 
birlliploee  of  Jamea  II.  and  of  Jamea  V.  James  III.  bmlt  the  parliament  house  in  tha 
cusHe,  and  otherwise  improved  ami  embelliahed  the  fortroaa.  James  V.  built  the  palace, 
the  walls  of  which  are  profusely  covered  with  grotesque  ornamentation.  In  the  older 
part  of  the  castle  is  the  "  Douglas  Room,"  in  wiiicli  William,  earl  of  Douglas,  waa  aa. 
aaasinated  by  James  II.  In  1651,  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  the  castle  was  taken  by 
JlonkjBDdit  withstood  asiege  by  the  Highlauders  in  1745.  The  view  from  the  towen 
of  Stirling  castle  is  unsurpaaaed  In  beauty.  Westward,  the  rich  vale  of  Menleilii 
Stretches  away  to  the  Highlands,  where  Ben  Lomond,  Ben  Venue,  Ben  A'an,  and  Ben 
Ledi  close  the  Bceue.  The  glittering  "  links"  of  Forth  are  seen  in  the  carae  of  StirUng. 
surrounded  by  fertile  fields  and  luxuriant  wootte;  the  Abbey  Craig,  crowned  by  the  Wal- 
lace monument,  rises  boldly  oo  the  n. ;  while  on  the  e.  are  seen  the  picturesque  nuns  ot 
OambuskenDelh  Abby. 

BTIXiniO,  B*-RT.  o9.    Bee  Albxakder,  Williak. 

SintLIIie,  Jakes,  mathematician,  was  born  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland,  in  1692.  Hs 
was  educated  at  Glasgow  and  Oxford,  and  went  to  Venice  aa  profeaaor  of  mathematics. 
While  here  he  published  his  Linae  lertii  Oniinit  yeuUmiana,  «iM.  On  account  of 
his  discovery  of  a  trade  secret  of  the  glass-makers  of  Venice,  he  was  obliged  to  leave 
Venice,  and  returned  to  London,  where  he  wasengaged  in  teaching  for  many  yeara, and 
wherein  1730,  he  published  his  most  important  work,  MelAodut  J^iferentialu.  iwe  Trm;- 
tatvt  lU  Summatione  el  IJiterptAationt  Serieram  Injlnitarum.     He  died  in  1770. 

BTDtLIKa,  JaM£B  Hutchinsok,  lud.  ;  b.  Qlaagow,  1S30  ;  studied  art  and  medicine 
at  the  Olaw3W  university.  Ue  practiced  medicine  for  some  years  in  South  Wales,  but 
in  18S7  visited  the  continent,  while  there  and  after  his  return  to  England  pursued  an  ex- 
tensive course  of  philosophical  study.  He  ha-i  published  Tlie  Secret  of  Hegel,  a  transla- 
tion of  Schwegler's  ffutory  of  PhilainAji ;  At  Reqards  PmtopZiam :  Ledum  an  tht  Phiiot- 
oph'jo/Lnw;  PkilMophy  and  r*«i(iij!/ (1890);   Workmenand  Work  (1894),  etc. 

STIKLIHa,  Sir  Thokab,  ITSS-lSOSj  b.  Scotland;  commanded  a  company  of  royal 
hlghlanders,  1757,  In  1758--59,  he  served  under  AbercroniliiB  and  Amherst;  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Niagara,  and  joined  in  the  expedition  to  Lower  Canada,  1700.  In  1706  he 
was  on  duly  in  Philaiiclphia,  leaving  his  ataUon  at  fort  Chartres.  He  was  made  lieut. 
coi.,  1771,  was  ptomiueut  in  all  the  great  battles  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  rose 
through  successive  grades  to  general,  1801.    He  was  knighted  in  1796. 

tllRLIKe,  Sir  Wn.LU]i.     See  Uaxwsll. 

STIBUVeSEIBZ,  a  county  of  Scotland,  forming  the  border  between  the  Highlandt 
and  Lowlands  of  the  country,  ia  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Perlsbire,  and  by  the  river  and 
lirlhof  Forth.  Area,  467  sq.  m.;  pop,  in '81,  112,448.  A  considerable  part  of  Sterling- 
stiire  is  occupied  by  the  carscs  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  which  were  formerly  f  overed  for 
the  most  part  with  unproductive  moss.  On  the  removal  of  the  moss-soil,  part  of  which 
was  floated  off  into  Uie  Fortli  by  the  agency  of  running  water,  a  rich  clay-soil,  of  vari- 
ous depths,  from  a  plow-furrow  to  20,  ana  even  80  ft,  was  reached,  and  is  now  cul' 
tivated  wiUi  the  most  marked  success.  The  cJiief  elevation  is  Ben-Lomond  (q.v.),  in 
the  north-west.  The  chief  rivers  are  Uie  Forth  (q.v.),  the  Carron— navigable  for  small 
vessels  lo  Carron-shore — and  the  Endrick.  Loch  Lomond  (q.v.)  is  the  only  important 
lake  ill  the  county.  Stirlingshire  hi  remarkable  for  its  mineral  stores,  especially  iron' 
stone,  which  is  wrouzbt  on  an  extensive  scale  at  Carron  (q.v).  Woolen  goods,  etc.,  are 
largely  manufactured,  especially  at  Alvsi,  Bannockbum,  and  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Stirling  {q.v.J. 

STIBBUFS  (navnl)  are  eyes  of  ropo  pendent  from  the  yards,  and  supporting'  several 
portions  of  the  tackle  connected  wiUi  the  management  of  me  sails. 

8TITUM  in  the  side  is  the  popular  and  expressive  name  applied  to  the  pain  felt  in 
pleurisy.  It  occupies  a  point  or  small  spot  on  a  level  with,  or  Just  beneath  the  breast 
on  the  left  side;  and  patients  state  that  tliey  feel  ss  if  some  sharp  stabbing  instrument 
were  being  driven  in  at  that  spot,  whenever  the  act  of  inspiration  goes  beyond  a  certain 
UmiL  It  IS  termed  in  French  Pinnt  de  Cute,  Bee  Plbumst.  A  sunple  mod  ill  cation  of 
«ilch  is  by  no  means  uni 

full  meal.     The  pain  in  this  case  ia  seated  lower  in  the  side,  and  Is  t 
Stooping.    Hence  the  popular  remedy  for  this  pain  is  to  make  a  cross  upon  the  foot. 

BTlTCH"WOBT,  SUllaria,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  earyophgUea,  haviug 
a  calyx  of  5  leaves,  6  deeply-cloven  petals,  10  stamens,  8  styles,  and  a  many-seeded  cap- 
sule opening  with  six  teeth.  The  species  sre  numerous,  and  several  are  very  common 
ID  Britain,  annual  and  perennial  plants,  with  weak  stems  and  white  flowers,  which  In 
some  are  minute,  and  in  others  are  large  enough  to  be  very  ornamental  to  woods  and 
hedgcbanks,  as  iu  the  wood  stitchwort  (S.  nemarum)  and  the  greater  Btilchwort  (S 
Moita).     To  this  genus  the  common  chickneed  (q.v.)  is  generally  referred. 

SIITIL  WiLUAM,  1689-1766,  b.  Va.  ;  educated  in  Eneland,  and  took  orders  In  the 
chnrclL  He  was  appointed  master  of  the  grammar  school  of  William  ^d  Ha^  coll^je, 
Va..  In  1781,  waa  chaplain  of  the  house  of  burgesses  in  1788,  snd  president  of'^WilMm 
nod  Hary  college,  and  rector  of  Henrico  parish  from  1753  tQ  bis  death.     Be  wrote  -. 
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.  ,  I,  1747,  in  kocuncf  ot  detail  nol 
exceeded  b;  aD}- /  ' — '"  ' 

STITSK,  a  coin  of  Hollaod,  equivaleiit  U>  about  Iwocenta,  being  the  ^  of  a  guilder 
or  gulden.     See  Flobin. 

STOAT.    See  Bbmink. 

BTiAcni^  JoASHKB,  aa  ancient  Gn>ck  writer,  natire  of  Stobi,  Macedonia.  It  ii 
Okought  that  he  lived  about  SUO  a.d.,  but  almost  nothing  ie  known  about  his  peraonal 
UFe.  He  made  two  extenaive  works  of  BelecUous  from  eeveial  hundred  Greek  authors. 
These  collections  were  called  Ute  Edoga  and  the  AntAottgien,  and  by  them  many  uitn- 
ttnces  of  ancient  writen  have  been  preserved  h>  us,  which  would  otherwise  have  Iwen 
lust.      ' 

STOCX,  or  Stock  Oilltflower.  Jfatthiota,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
erucifera,  haviug  cylindrical  or  compressed  pods,  and  a  Migma  consisting  of  mo  upri^l 
appressed  pistes,  the  outer  side  of  which  olleo  rises  lnti>  a  knob  or  horn.  The  tpeciea 
are  lierbaceous  or  helf-ehnibby,  natives  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea, 
most  of  them  tliickly  clothed  with  white  or  grayish  stellate  hairs;  the  flowers  in  ra- 
cemes, and  generally  beautiful  and  fragrant  Some  of  the  species  have  long  been  mudi 
much  culiivaied,  and  many  fine  varlt'ties  have  been  produced  by  cultivation.  M. 
iaaina,  a  very  rare  and  even  doubtful  native  of  England,  is  probably  the  parent  of  tlie 
greater  number  of  the  cultivated  kinds  with  hoary  leaves,  known  as  Brompton  stock, 
etc. ;  while  those  with  smooth  leaves,  called  ten-week  stock,  German  stock,  etc, 
are  referred  to  M.  annua,  M.  glabra,  and  M.  fen«$tmiit,  which,  perhaps,  are  meie 
varieties  of  one  species.  The  satidy  shores  of  Wales  and  of  Cornwall  produces  d 
species,  3f.  nnuata,  the  large  purple  Sowers  ot  which  arc  fragrant  only  at  niglit 
— a  character) Blic  also  of  several  other  species.  Slocks  are  always  raised  by  gard 
ners  from  seed,  which  even  the  double  kinds  often  produce,  a  multiplication  of  the 

Eetats  having  ts^ea  place  without  loss  of  the  parts  of  fnictiflcalioD,  Of  the  scedlinm 
owever,  some  produce  double  and  others  single  flowers,  so  that  only  some  gialify  the 
cultivator.  -  Tiie  boary.leaved  stocks  are  generally  treated  as  biennials,  aluiougii,  in 
reality,  they  may  almost  be  reckoned  perennial ;  and  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  dioold 
flower  in  the  first  year,  as  the  plants  become  stronger  when  they  remain  without  flow- 
erinK  till  the  second  year,  and  produce  richer  racemes  ot  fiowcra  The  smooth-leaved 
stocks  are  treated  as  annuals. — The  beautiful  litUe  annual  called  Virginian  stock  doea 
not  belong  to  this  genus,  although  it  is  of  the  same  natural  order.  Its  habit  is  indeed 
very  different.  It  is  Makomia  nurriUma,  and  notwithstanding  its  popular  name,  is  a 
native  of  tlie  shores  of  the  Uedilertanean.  It  has  become  one  of  our  most  favorite 
dowers,  almost  rivaling  mignonette,  and  is  all  the  more  esteemed  because  it  grows  well 
in  the  little  garden  plots  which  are  exposed  to  the  smoke  (d  towns. 

STOCXBBISOE,  a  town  in  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Housatonle  river  and  the 
New  Tork,.NRW  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  17  miles  s,  of  Pittsfleld.  It  was  incoi- 
porated  in  1739,  and  contains  the  villages  of  Stockbridge,  Curtisville,  and  Glendale. 
There  are  a  high  school,  public  library,  Williams  academy,  national  bank,  Goodridi 
memorial  bridge,  Jonathan  Edwards  monument,  chimes  tower,  old  Indian  miasion 
house,  and  several  parks.  It  is  a  popular  summer  resort,  with  beautiful  scenery,  includ- 
ing the  river,  lake  Averic,  lake  Hahkeenac,  and  Uonument  monntain.    Pop.  '90,  213S. 

BTOCKBSIDOE,  Hbnrt,  b.  Mass.,  1823  ;  graduate  of  Amheist  college.  184J;  ;  stud- 
ied law  and  was  admitted  to  practice  in  Maryland^  1848.  He  favored  tbe  union  cacise 
in  the  late  civil  WHr  ;  member  of  the  state  legiRlaturc,  18M,  He  was  a  meraber 
of  the  constitutionnl  convention  which  met  to  decide  the  question  ot  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  state,  was  active  In  securing  the  ndoptlou  of  the  constitution  framed  by  its 
memt>ers,  and  defended  it  before  the  courts.  It  was  by  his  aTertions  that  the  indentures 
ot  apprentioi'Hliip  which  threatened  to  take  the  place  of  slavery  were  omitted  from  the 
statutes,  and  enfranchisement  secured,  without  possibilily  of  evasion,  to  the  colored 
children  of  Maryland.     He  d.  Mar.  11,  1896. 

8T0CE-BB0E£B,  or  Shahb-broeer,  a  person  employed  in  buying  and  selling  siot^ 
in  the  public  home  and  foreign  funds,  also  In  stock  or  utares  of  joint-stock  companies. 
In  most  of  the  principal  towns  stock  excbangcs  are  established,  and  the  stock  or  share 
brokers  are  members  ot  such  exchanges,  and  are  bound  to  transact  business  In  terms  ot 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  exchange  to  which  tlicy  belong.  In  London,  in  addition 
to  ordinary  brokers,  there  are  what  are  called  sworn  brokers,  who  require  a  license  from 
the  city  cnrporation,  tor  which  certain  tees  are  exacted,  before  l>cing  entitled  to  transact 
business  in  tlic  public  funds.  In  the  provincial  exchanges  the  brokers  require  no  license, 
nor  ilo  they  pay  any  fee  to  government  or  other  authorities.  The  charge  tor  brokerage 
or  commissions  varies  from  i  in  consols  to  |  per  cent  in  railway  stocks;  the  rates  for 
■hares  h['in.£r  charged  according  to  the  amouat  of  the  share,  and  in  accordance  with  a 
scale  adopted  by  the  stock  excuongcn. 

STOCKDOVE,  CelvmAa  aiitu.  a  wild  pigeon,  native  of  Europe;  a  Iwautiful  gny 
bird  with  a  burnished  metallic  purple  breast,  scarlet  eyes,  orange.colored  bill,  and  red 
lep:.  It  is  about  14  in,  in  length  from  bill  to  end  of  tuL  It  la  named  fnttn  its  habit  of 
making  its  nest  in' hollow  stumps  or  tree  stocks 
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gtOOS  EXCHAHQE,  aa  organization  of  persons  whose  business  It  Is  to  buy  and 
•eU  stocks,  bonds,  and  other  aecoiitlea,  municipal,  state,  or  national;  or  of  corporations 
engaged  in  mining,  tisnaportBtion,  bulking,  or  commerce,  in  open  market  at  specified 
times,  and  under  Birict  rules.  Tbe  New  York  stock  excliange  was  first  regularly  organ- 
ized in  1817.  but  its  records  were  destroyed  in  the  great  Are  ol  18S5.  A  similar  organ- 
ization existed  in  Philadelphia  prior  to  that  in  New  York,  after  which  the  latter  w«b 
Kttemed.  The  stocks  dealt  in  were  U.  S.  stocks,  stale  stocks,  and  city  bank  and 
lurance  stock.  Bv  1830  railroad  stocks  had  come  into  tbe  market — Mohawk,  Culakill, 
Harlem,  etc ;  and  the  Morris  and  Delaware  and  Hudson  canals.  In  1828  tUe  injtiatloD 
fee  of  the  New  York  stock  exchange  was  $25;  in  1837,  $100;  and  in  1838,  9150.  AC 
present  a  seat  in  the  board  is  worth  ^,000.  The  number  of  members  is  1100  ;  and  in 
case  of  the  dealli  of  a  member,  his  seat  is  sold,  and  the  sum  received  paid  to  his  heirs — 
lees  Aoy  dues  or  unfulfilled  contracts  standing  against  his  name.  The  reguliitions  are 
very  stringent,  some  of  them  involving  for  their  breach  expulsion  and  loss  of  seat  with- 
out indemnitj'.  A  gratuity  fund  pays  to  the  heirs  of  any  broker  who  dies  in  good  stand- 
ing, the  sum  of  $10,000,  without  deductions.  About  300,000  shares  of  stock  changw 
hands  dailr,  and  the  operations  sometimes  cover  (50.000,000  value  of  securities  handled. 
A  cotnroitEee  on  arbitration  settles  disputes  among  members.  Oa  the  failure  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  stock  exchange,  his  assets  (slock,  bonds,  and  otbur  securities)  are  sold  at  pub- 
lic sale  "under  the  rule,"  and  the  proceeds  divided  among  his  creditors,  Tbe  processes 
of  sale  in  the  exchange,  though  apparently  complicated,  and  impossible  for  Uie  unin- 
itiated to  understand,  ore  in  reality  simple  enough.  A  call  of  the  list  of  stocks  is  made 
twice  a  day,  ana  matter  of  form;  and  the  government,  elate,  and  railroad  bonds  am 
called  in  a  room  specially  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  the  sales  are  made  bv  the 
brokers  themselves,  each  one  offering  whatever  stock  he  bos  to  sell,  crying  it  aloud, 
number  of  shares  and  price;  or  naming  the  price  he  offers  for  astock,  if  tiuyin^.  Thew 
cries,  which  Issue  from  several  hundred  throats  at  the  same  time,  are  readily  distin- 
guished and  understood  by  the  brokers,  and  tbe  transactions  are  closed  and  not«d  accu- 
rately. Persons  employed  for  the  purpose  gather  and  record  as  man^  of  these  sales  as 
possible,  and  these  are  sent  by  tbe  telegraph  instrument  to  all  the  different  offices  and 
places  of  resort  where  connectinfj  instruments  are  kept,  where  speculators  and  inveetora 
can  watch  the  market,  and  knowing  the  fluctuations  and  indications  aa  they  occur,  caa 

gre  their  orders  to  their  brokers  intelligently.  The  record  of  transactions  is  abbreviated 
thaato  thenameof  the  stock  and  the  nature  of  the  sale.  Thus,  "L.8.  400:135:s.eO,'* 
means  400  shares  of  Lake  Shore  and  Michigan  Southern  railroad  stock  at  $130,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  seller's  option  any  time  within  60  days.  The  option  Is  with  the  buyer 
if  recorded  "b.60;"  the  number  of  da^s  of  course  varying  acooriling  to  agreement.  Tlie 
letters  ex.  mean  lees  dividend.  Apphed  to  bonds,  a  means  coupon,  and  r.  registered; 
o.b.  stands  for  delivery  at  the  opening  of  the  books  of  transfer.  Stock  is  bought  either 
for  its  full  value  in  cash,  or  on  a  margin.  In  the  latter  instance,  the  client  deposits  witb 
hia  broker  10  per  cent,  of  the  par  value  of  the  stock,  thus  securing  tbe  latter  ag^nst  a 
loss,  since  be  can  sell  if  the  stock  falls  to  the  point  which  the  margin  covers;  or  can  call 
for  more  margin,  selling  if  the  client  declines  further  risk.  Those  who  contract  to 
deliver  stock  at  a  future  day  at  a  fixed  price  are  said  to  «S  ihort,  and  are  technically 
called  "  bears,"  because  they  desire  to  squeeze  or  depress  the  market.  "  Bulls,"  on  tlM 
conlntrf,  buy  stock  for  arise,  and  are  called  "long  of  the  stock,  and  "bulls"  because 
their  interest  is  to  raise  tlie  market  price.     The  broker's  commission  for  buying  or  sell- 


ing la  t  of  1  per  cent,  except  to  members  of  the  board,  who  pay  $3  per  100  shares.  The 
business  in  "stock  privileges,"  as  they  are  called,  is  a  peculiar  one,  involving  the  tech- 
nical terms  "puts"  and  "calls."     A  broker  who  sella  a  "put,"  agrees  to  buy  a  specified 


stock  in  a  certain  number  of  shares,  within  a  stated  time,  at  a  specified  price,  provided 
the  seller  be  willing  to  deliver  the  stock  at  the  price  and  time  named.  If  IJie  broker 
Bells  a  "call,"  he  agrees  to  deliver  a  certain  number  of  shares  of  a  given  stock  on  call 
within  a  stated  time  at  a  specified  price.  The  cost  of  these  privileges  is  arranged  between 
the  parties  on  the  condition  of  the  market,  the  time  involved,  etc  For  tbe  purpose  ot 
keeping  up  the  gratuity  fund  for  the  heirs  of  deceased  members  of  the  exchange,  every 
surviving  member  is  assessed  on  occasion  of  a  death  In  the  sum  of  $10.  This  system, 
which  results  In  the  payment  of  $10,000  on  the  occasion  of  eveiT  death,  was  founded  in 
1878.  If  the  net  proflts  of  the  exchange  exceed  (10,000,  half  the  excess  goes  to  tiM 
capital  of  the  gratuity  fund.  The  conduct  of  the  business  of  the  stock  exchange  Is.  as 
has  already  been  remarked,  under  the  strictest  regulation,  and  the  Inslances  of 'dlshon- 
esty  or  fmproprietv  have  been,  it  is  said,  fewer  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons 
engaged,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  traossctlons  Involved,  than  in  any  other  mercan- 
tile business.  The  stock  exchange  of  New  York  Is  situated  on  Broad  and  New  streets. 
and  Is  a  bandBOme  building,  containing  probably  the  largest  and  strongest  vaults  for  the 
reception  of  securities.  In  the  world,  and  commodious  rooms  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness.   Visitors  ore  admitted  to  a  gallery  set  apart  for  the  purpose. 

ITOOX-niH,  a  commeiclal  name  of  salted  and  dried  cod  and  other  flsb  of  tbe  samtf 
f  the  ling,  hake,  and  totsk  (see  these  heads).    The  fish  la  cured  as 

.__,... !..      Tj  ]g  gpjit  up  from  head  to  toll,  cleansed  from  sQ 

;e  witb  salt  water;  a  piece  of  the  back-bone  Is  cut 


■  lUVA-xlBB,  a  couuaeivuu  aaiua  <ji  isui 

family,  particularly  the  ling,  hake,  and  to 
soon  as  possible  after  being  caught.  It  is  a 
particles  of  Uood  by  plentuul  washings  wit 


.)gle 


i  laid  in  long  vat^ 
„  .  ,  they  are   taken  ool 

waabed  and  bnisbeit,  and  then  exposed  to  sun  aod  air  on  a  aaudy  beach  or  upon  rticka. 
Tbey  are  afterward  gatliered  into  liille  heaps,  and  when  they  assume  a  fine  whltifili 
appeuraoce,  kaown  bh  IheMixnn,  Lhey  are  considered  ready  for  the  market.  Great 
quuotilics  of  titocii-fleh  are  thus  prepared  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  not 
only  used  In  the  countries  which  produce  them,  but  are  largely  exported  to  more  Bouth- 
em  regions,  where  they  are  in  great  demnnd.  The  cod,  ling,  and  hake  flahery  of  Scot- 
hind  is  next  in  importance  to  its  herring-flshery.  in  1878,  according  to  the  report  of  ibo 
FiKhery  conunissioners,  the  ytt'ld  wae  160,7161  cwtd.  of  dried  fish,  besides  lS,381i  bar- 
tela  cured  in  pickle.  The  quantity  exported  was  70,1011  cwta.  cured  dried.  The 
quantily  of  slock-fish  cured  on  the  more  southern  coasts  of  Britain  ie  inconsiderable. 

STOCK'HOLlf,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  is  sitnated  at  the  esBt«m  extremity  of  the 
Haelar  lake,  hi  09°  20'  n.  lat.,  and  18°  5'  e.  long.  The  pop.  was,  in  '96,  271,038.  Stock- 
holm, which  Is  one  of  the  moel  beautiful  capitals  in  Europe,  Is  bnllt  partly  on  the 
eontlnent,  and  partly  on  nine  holms,  or  islands,  lying  in  the  channel  tbrongh  which  the 
Haelar  lake  diachai^es  Its  waters  luto  the  Baltic,  about  36  m.  distant.  The  Helgeands- 
holmen,  Stadsholmen,  and  Riddarholmen,  which  fonned  the  nuclens  of  the  ancient  city, 
founded  in  1250  by  Biigir  Jarl,  contain  some  of  the  finest  public  and  private  buildings, 
among  which  we  may  instance  (he  royal  palace,  built  In  ITOO,  in  the  Italian  renaissance 
style,  and  situated  on  a  hill,  commanding  a  view  of  the  romantic  shores  of  the  lake. 
Near  the  palace,  which  possesses  good  antiquarian,  numismatic,  and  other  collections,  a 
library,  gallery  of  paintings,  large  gardens,  etc.,  is  the  colossal  statue  of  Gustaros  Ilf.. 
on  one  of  the  fine  quays  which  skirt  tlie  chief  harbor  of  Stockholm ;  the  cathedral,  or 
St.  Nicolai's;  the  Knights'  hall,  with  the  adjoining  market,  ornamented  with  the  One 
statue  of  Gustarus  Vasa,  Che  council-house,  the  Riddaraholm  kirbe,  where  all  the  kings 
of  fjweden  since  Charles  X.  have  been  buried,  etc.  Among  the  other  public  bnildings, 
the  most  noteworthy  are  the  observatory,  the  church  of  St.  James,  and  the  opera-house, 
with  the  ueigli boring  and  corresponding  palace,  in  the  aristocratic  qnarter  of  Norrmatm, 
which,  with  the  new  parade-ground,  lis  public  gardens,  and  Its  fine  wide  and  even 
streets,  ranks  as  the  handsomest  part  of  the  town.  The  moat  picturesque  of  the  nine 
Islets  of  titockholm  is  the  Sodermalm,  on  whose  steep  sides  the  houses,  connected  more 
frequently  by  steps  ttian  roads,  rise  in  terraced  rows  to  the  even  summit,  which  is 
crowned  by  St.  Catherine's  church.  Numerous  public  gardens,  summer  palaces,  and 
country-houses  extend  idong  the  n.e.  shores  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  margins  of  Ladti- 
gardalandet,  now  called  Ostertnalin,  the  central  portions  of  which  ^reseat  a  picturesque 
blending  of  rocks,  wooded  heights,  and  romantic  glens.  On  this  side  of  Stockholm  lies 
the  famous  Djurgaard,  or  Eooli^lcal  gardens,  one  of  the  finest  public  parks  in  Europe, 
which  occupies  a  peninsula  two  in.  long,  and  one  m.  wide,  whose  natural  beauties  have 
been  judiciously  aided  by  art.  The  streets  of  the  older  quarters  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
ill-paved ;  but  In  the  better  parts  of  the  town  there  are  fine  straight  streets  and  capaeioos 
squares  and  open  places,  with  well-built  stone  houses;  while  in  the  suburbs  the  house* 
are  mostly  of  wood.  SCockliolm  is  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  of  the  chief  conns 
of  law  and  administration,  the  residence  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  place  of  assembly  for 
the  legislative  chambers.  It  Is  the  center  of  the  literary  and  social  activity  of  the 
country,  and  has  numerous  scientific,  artistic,  educatloual,  and  benevolent  Institutions. 
In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Stockholm  are  the  Karisbeig  academy  for  naval  and  mlli- 


any  chancels  and  canals  connected  with  its  large  and  commodious  harbors  facili- 
tate tramc  and  intercommunication  with  the  interior  and  with  foreign  ports.  Tbe 
docks  have  recently  been  greatly  enlai^^.  Stockholm  is  the  principal  empiwiuni  pf 
Swedish  commerre;  iron,  timber,  and  deal  planks  are  its  main  articles  of  export;  bnt 
it  is  also  the  center  of  an  active  trade  in  the  various  manufactures  of  the  place— as,  for 
instance,  leather,  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  fabrics,  glass  and  porcelain,  iron  and  steel 
goods,  steam-engines,  etc.,  which  it  sends,  together  with  Uw  ordinary  colonial  and 
other  imports,  to  all  the  other  towns  of  Sweden. 

BTOOKUTG-TBAICE.  The  machiue  with  which  stockings,  singlet  drawers,  and  other 
similar  garments  are  woven,  was  flrat  invented  by  William  Lee  of  Woodborough,  Not 
tinghamshire.  At  flrst,  it  was  a  very  simple  affair,  but  has  now  become  extremely  com- 
plicated, although  the  simple  principle  upon  which  it  was  Urst  originated  is  retained  »i 
the  es.'wntial.  'This  can  only  be  understood  by  reference  to  Ihe  art  of  knilling.  which 
originated  It.  In  knitting,  only  one  thread  is  used,  and  this  fonned  into  a  succesfdon  of 
loops  OD  a  knitting-needle;  each  of  these  loops,  then,  has  in  succession  another  loop 
passed  through  it  by  means  of  another  and  similar  needle,  and  this  operation  is  carried 
on  successively  until  the  whole  fabric  is  made.  In  the  stocking-frame,  instead  of  one 
needle  to  hold  the  stationary  loops  while  those  of  the  moving  row  are  being  inserted. 
there  are  na  many  needles  as  there  are  to  be  loops  in  the  breadth  of  the  web,  and  these 
are  so  made  as  to  alternately  form  and  give  off  the  loops.  Eacli  needle  terminates  in  a 
hook.asmall  indentation  into  which  the  bent  point  of  the  needle  la  easily  pressed.  TJte 
other  end  of  tbe  needle  is  fixed  inlo  a  amall  castinf  of  tin,  formed  to  fit  into  a  frame,  and 
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be  Bcrewed  tkhtlf  In,  side  bjeide  with  the  rest  of  tbe  oeedleB.  Between  the  needles  are 
placed  ibin  plates  of  lead  or  pewter,  called  linkeri  in  two  rows;  in  oue  row,  thu  HiiikeTs 
move  freely  on  an  ask;  in  the  oilier,  the^  are  all  fixed  to  a  bar,  and  move  with  it.  The 
object  of  the  loose  ones,  or  jaek-mnkeri,  la  to  make  luops  by  pressing  llie  thread  down 
between  the  needles.  The  otlier  row  on  the  bar.  or  lead-giniera,  are  brought  down,  so  as 
to  press  sbnultaueously  on  tbe  books  of  tbe  needles,  and  press  their  points  down  inio  the 
little  depression  so  that  they  will  pass  through  the  loops  without  catching  one  way,  and 
take  them  up  when  opened  and  drawn  in  the  cootrary  direction.  ~ 

8T0CSIKa&     See  HosiERT. 

BTOCXKAS,  CuBiSTiAN  Frikdrich,  Baron,  1787-1863  ;  b.  Coburg ;  an  army  physi- 
dania]814;  io  1816  became  physician  lo  prince  Leopold,  who  soon  afterward  niade  him 
his  private  secretary.  In  18SG  ue  brought  about  The  marriage  of  prince  Ferdinand  of 
Coburg  with  queen  Maria  I.  of  Portugal,  and  in  1638  traveled  with  prince  Albert  to 
Italy.  In  1658  be  negotiated  for  the  marriaee  of  lLc  present  crown  prince  of  Prussia 
with  tbe  English  princess  royal.  Bee  Uenlcu^rdigkeilen  aut  den  Papieren  da  Prei/urm 
Ckratian  Fnedrich  ttm  Stoekmar,  by  Erost  von  Btockmar  (1872). 

BTOOXPOST,  a  t.  of  England,  in  tbe  county  of  Chester,  on  the  river  Jlcrsey,  and 
6^  m.  a.c.  of  Manchester  by  railway.  It  is  of  great  antiouily,  but  its  prosperity  is  of 
modern  date.  Blockport  baa  extensive  maQUlactuies  of  cottons,  wootens,  silks,  ma- 
chinery, brass  and  iron  goods,  ahuttles,  and  brusbes.     Pop. '81,  69,544;  '91,  70,3S3. 

noCEB.  an  apparatus  of  wood,  mnch  used  in  former  times  in  England  for  tbe  pun- , 
isliment  of  petty  offenders.  The  culprit  wua  placed  on  a  bench,  with  bis  ankles  fastened 
in  holes  under  a  movable  board,  and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  an  bour  or  two.  I'iic 
period  of  their  first  intToduction  is  uncertain,  but  in  the  second  statute  of  luborem,  25 
Edw.  III.  (1850),  provision  is  made  for  applying  the  stocks  lo  unruly  artiHcera;  and  in 
1876,  the  commons  prayed  Edward  III.  that  stocks  should  be  established  in  every  vil- 
lage. Each  parish  bail  in  later  times  its  stocks,  usually  close  to  the  cburchyard,  but 
sometimes  in  a  more  retired  spot;  and  in  some  country  places  they  are  still  to  be  seen, 
and  not  altogether  disused.  Combined  with  the  stoc^  was  often  a  whipping- post  for 
the  flagellation  of  vagrants.  Tbe  use  of  stocks  was  general  in  the  English  North 
Amerlcaa  colonies.  In  Massachusetts,  a  slanderer  or  profane  person  was  first  set  In  the 
stocks  and  then  carried  to  the  nhlpping-post.  In  the  Southern  states,  slaves  were 
sometimes  set  in  the  slocks  as  a  punishment,  as  late  as  the  present  century. 

SZOOZa,    See  Dbbt,  Katiohal  ;  Btoce-Bboxi;b  ;  Stock  £xcHAa«^ 

BTOCKTOK,  city  and  CO.  seat  of  l^an  Joaquin  co.,  Cal. ;  on  6tocktoncluiuiei,lta  estuary 
of  the  Han  Joaquin  river,  and  on  the  Southern  Pacific  railroad;  -15  m.  a.  of  Sacramento. 
It  was  set  off  in  1S4U  by  Charles  M.  Weber,  the  owner  of  a  large  Mexican  grant,  and  was 
named  in  honor  of  Robert  Field  Stockton,  of  tbe  U.  S.  navy,  who  took  possession  of 
California  for  the  United  States.  In  its  early  days  it  was  the  starting  and  outlltting 
point  for  miners  bound  for  Calaveras,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa  cos.  It  is  built  on  a 
plain  in  the  great  California  valley;  oak  trees  are  scattered  through  its  streets  and  sur- 
round Its  public  buildings;  and  outside  Its  limits  are  cultivable  prairies  extending  for 
miles  In  all  directions.  It  has  an  excellent  harbor;  the  river  here  is  navigable  at  all 
seasons  by  vessels  of  from  160  to  250  tons,  and  In  the  spring,  above  the  city  for  200  miles. 
It  furnishes  supplies  to  the  farmers  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  receiving  immense  quan- 
tities of  marketable  produce,  and  is  an  important  shipping  point  for  wheat  and  wcol. 
It  contains  the  state  Insane  asylum,  a  private  sanitarium,  the  Hazellon  pnblie  library, 
i^h  school,  public  school  library,  national,  state,  and  savings  banks,  elrctrie  light  and 
street  railroad  plants,  waterworks  supplied  chiefly  from  wells,  St.  Agnes's  convent,  St. 
Joseph's  parochial  school,  and  about  a  dozen  churches.  The  city  is  tbe  manufaetnrii^ 
center  and  the  principal  wheat  market  of  the  state.  It  has  several  large  fionr  mills,  grain 
warehouses,  woolen  mills,  iron  fotindrics,  lumber  and  paper  mills,  machine  shops,  car 
works,  agricultural  implement  worluj,  and  terra-cotta  plant.  There  arc  dally,  weekly, 
and  monthly  periodicals,  several  public  squares  filled  with  seml-tropltal  plants  and 
finwer^.  Tbe  city  has  public  school  property  valued  at  $300,000,  a  total  debt  of  less  than 
t:S2.i,000  and  an  assessed  property  valuation  exceeding  {13,000,000.     Fop.  '00,  14,424. 

STOCSTOir,  Fbascis  Richard,  b.  Philadelphia,  1634;  was  educated  at  the  Central 
high  school,  Philadelphia;  adopted  literature  as  a  profession,  and  became  known  first  as 
a  story-teller  for  yonns  people,  and  then  for  botb  old  and  young;  be  became  assist,  ed. 
oi  Scribtier'i  Monthly  tioa  St.  Nidiolmi,  but  resigned,  to  work  exclusively  in  preparing  books. 
Besides  a  number  of  stories  for  childreu  he  has  published:  Rudder  Grange  (1879);  Ths 
Lady  or  the  Tija-  f  and  Othfr  Storia  (18S4) ;  Tha  Caali-ag  Jicav  o/Mti.  Ltdcs  and  Mt>.  Att- 
ikims  The  Lau  ifrs.  Null  (1886);  The  HundTtdlh  Man  (1887);  TAs  Dt-aa^ita  (1888);  The 
HouM  ofUarlha  (1691);  The  Squirrd  Inn;  Fancifvl  Tales  (1894);  Adrenlurei  o/Capt.  Horn 
(1S05);  Mrs.  Cli/i  radii  (1896),  and  The  Oreal  Stone  of  Sardla  (1897). 

STOOKTON,  Richard,  1730-81;  b.  N.  J.;  graduated  at  the  college  ot  New  Jersey, 
then  at  Newark,  1748;  admitted  to  tbe  bar,  1764,  where  he  soon  became  eminent; 
was  in  the  executive  council  of  New  Jersey,  1768;  judge  of  supreme  court,  1774;  tn 
congress,  1776,  where  he  cordially  supported  and  signm  the  declaration  of  independence; 
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woB  on  the  committee  to  inspect  the  northerD  Anny  and  report  Its  condition;  after  thit 
service  was  taken  prisoner  oy  the  British,  confined  in  the  common  jail  at  New  York, 
and  treated  with  uniuual  severltj,  which  exhausted  hie  Btrength  and  cut  aliort  bis  life. 

ST0CET05,  RoDBRT  FtRi.D,  ]TH5-ltWI ;  b.  N.  J.;  became  a  midHhipmsn  wtiile 
in  colie^,  1810;  was  honorablf  mentioned  in  several  actions,  and  made  a  lieutenant, 
1814;  dialingulaiied  himself  in  thenar  against  Algiers;  sent  to  the  African  coast,  was 
inSuenlial  in  procuring  the  territory  now  known  aa  the  republicof  Liberia,  and  captured 
several  slave-ships ;  fr^  the  West  Indian  seas  from  the  pirates  infesting  them;  engagca 
Bctivelv  in  politics,  1836-88;  sent  to  the  Mediterranean,  1888;  made  posl-caplaiu,  1839; 
pave  plans  for  steam  sloop  of  war  Prineeton  which  proved  successful,  markine  an  era 
in  naval  architecture;  during  the  trial  trip  an  unexplained  explosion  of  the  "big  gun" 
wounded  liim  and  cnused  the  death  of  the  secretaries  of  war  and  the  navy  with  Uiree 
oClier  dislingulslied  men;  commanded  the  Pacific  squadTon,  184C,  and  with  a  force  of 
1500  siiilora  and  settlers,  in  6  months  conquered  California  and  eslabiisbed  a  provisional 

Evemment;  resigned  his commisMon,  1849,  elected  U.S.  a  '    " 

J  the  nbolition  of  flo^ng  in  the  navj,  resigned  1858. 
was  published  1806. 

'  STOOETOff,- TnouAS  liBWLiNtis,  d.d.,  1806-68;  b.  N.  J.;  studied  medicine,  be- 
came a  Methodist  Protestant  minister;  stationed  at  Baltimore,  1830;  at  Geoi^town, 
18S3;  chaplain  to  congress,  1888,  holding  Ibe  position  for  three  Buccesaive  sessions:  chap- 
Iain  to  senate,  I8S3;  resided  in  Philadelphia,  1838-47,  and  in  ClncinnaU,  1847-50;  waa 
Clor  of  St.  John's  Methodist  Protestant  church,  Baltimore,  1850-56;  pastor  of  the 
i-'pcndeQt  chnrch,  Philadelphia,  1866-68.  He  published  among  otlieis  Uie  following 
worlis:  Floating  Floaen;  The  BibU  AUianee;  f»and  up /or  Jemu,  a  Chriitian  BaUad; 
Poeitu  witA  Aviobwgraphit  and  OOier  Nota;  Tht  PeerUu  Jiagnijleentt  ^  the  Word  t^ 
God,    His  vivid  style  and  earnest  pulpit  delivery  often  drew  great  thronga. 

STOCETOH-OV-TEB),  a  mtmiclpal  borough  and  sea-port  in  the  county  of  Durham.  It 
m.  e.n.e  of  Darlington,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tees.  The  broad  and  handaome  High 
Street  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length,  and  from  it  several  minor  streets  diverge  at  right 
angles.  A  new  t,  known  as  South  Stockton,  has  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  yeaia 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  the  two  being  connected  by  an  Iron  bridge  of  three  arehra, 
built  in  18S7.  The  town  contains  two  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel  built  by  Pogin, 
several  dlBsenllng  chapels,  an  athenieum,  and  other  important  edifices,  Tlie  Stoclilon 
races,  of  some  mark  in  the  sporting  world,  are  held  here  annually.  Shlphniltlliig,  clikflT 
In  iron,  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  blaat-fumaces,  foundries,  engine  works,  and 
extensive  potteries  and  iron  works  are  in  operation.  Sailcloth,  ropes,  linen,  and  diapen 
are  manufactured ;  and  there  are  breweries,  com  mills,  and  spinning  mills.  TheeiporlJ 
are  chiefly  iron  manufactures,  coal,  cDke,and  agricultural  produce;  the  imports  are  com. 
timber  In  deals,  spars,  etc.,  and  bark.  The  town  is  connected  with  the  whole  railway 
system  of  England  and  Scotland  by  the  North-eastern  railway  company's  branches,  and 
thera  are  two  stations  here.  The  Stockton  and  Darlington  railway,  the  first  in  tbr 
united  kingdom  to  commence  passenger  trafQc,  was  opened  for  the  double  pnrpow  o( 
the  conveyance  of  passenger*  and  goods,  Sept.  27,  1825.  At  Stockton  the  Tees  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  large  tonnage ;  by  a  cut,  by  which  a  bend  of  the  river  is  avoided, 
the  town  is  brought  3  m.  nearer  the  sea;  tJie  navigation  of  the  river  has  been  much 
improved,  and  great  facilities  for  an  extensive  trade  provided.  Pop.  of  parL  tforouirh 
r.'tiiming  one  member,  '91,  68,896. 

Stockton  suSered  severely  fi 
14th  c,  but  even  at  that  time  It 

liament  in  1644,  and  lotallv  destroyed  by  the  Roundheads  in  1663.  At  the  reetorstioD 
it  liad  become  so  poor  a  place  that  it  contained  only  120  houses,  and  most  of  these  were 
built  of  clay, 

8T0CKWILL,  Stkpsen  N.,  18SS-81  j  b.  Hardwick,  Mass.;  removed  with  Us  family 
to  Worcester;  at  the  age  of  17  was  apprenticed  to  the  printer's  trade.  He  passed  a 
short  lime  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswictt,  and  with  that  exception  lived  continuously  in 
Buslon  during  a  journalistic  career  of  40  years.  He  removed  to  Boston  in  1812,  entenng 
the  composing-room  of  the  Boston  Jourrml,  became  In  time  a  reporter,  afterward  chin 
reporter.  He  was  one  of  the  corporators  of  tbe  Journal,  and  his  work  was  ceaseless  in 
behalf  of  the  Interests  of  that  paper,  rising  through  intermediate  positions  to  thai  of 
managing  editor,  and  one  of  the  proprietors,  which  poaitioa  he  resigned  a  few  weeks 
previous  to  his  death.  He  was  a  worker  in  Sunday-schools;  and  in  his  profession  be 
was  distinguished  for  strict  business  methods,  and  for  bis  ability  as  an  organizer,  espe- 
cially in  the  arrangement  and  condensation  ot  daily  news. 

BTODSABD)  a  CO.  in  s.e.  Missouri,  having  Bt.  Francis  rivor  on  tbe  n.w.;  intersected 
hy  the  ATIssonrl  Southeastern  and  the  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  rail' 
roads;  840sq,m.;  pop. '90,  17,827,  chiefly  of  American  birth,  with  colored.  It  is  drained 
bv  (^tor  river,  lake  Nlcormy,  85  m.  long  and  4-  m.  wide,  and  small  lakes  and  ntreams. 
The  surface  of  the  country  was  changed  by  an  earthquake  in  1811,  and  much  of  it  is  low 
and  swampy.  Forests  of  cypress  grow  near  tbe  lakes,  and  it  has  agood  supply  of  build- 
ing timber.     The  soil  of  the  cultivable  knd  produces  good  crops  of  grain,  tobacoa 


»i,  oo,aMo. 

verely  from  the  Incnralons  of  the  Scots  in  the  earlj  part  of  tl 
t  time  it  enjoved  conwderable  trade.  It  was  taken  for  the  f» 
allv  destroyed  by  Uie  Roundheads  in  1662.     At  the  reetorstii 


8T0SDASD,  Amob,  1703-1813;  b.  Codq.;  served  in  thercToIutionaiy  war,  aod  stita 
oloee  for  some  yeuiB  practiced  law  in  Maine,  uid  wasclerkoC  theMassAcIiusetissupremo 
coutL  In  1798  he  was  nuide  »  capt.  of  ajlJllsr;,  and  in  1804  was  Eovernor  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Hlssouri.  In  the  war  of  1813  lie  was  dangerouHly  wounded  at  the  siege  of  fort 
Heigs.  He  wrot«  Ekdehtt  of  Limi»iana  (1810),  ana  The  h>B^cal  OrisU,  and  a  number  of 
valuable  historical  papeis. 

STODDABO,  Davtd  Taffait  1818-S7;  b.  Uass.;graduatedBtYalecoUeee,18S8; tutor 
tn  Marghail  college,  Penn.;  declined  a  professorship  at  Marietta  college,  Ohio;  studied 
theology  at  Andover;  was  tutor  at  TEde;  licensed  to  preach  bythe  Congregationaiasso- 
ciation  of  Maes. ;  sailed  qb  a  missionary  of  the  American  board.  1843;  bad  charge  of  the 
boys'  seminary  at  Oroomiah,  1844;  cholera  prevailing  and  his  health  beingimpaired,  ha 
went  to  Eneroom;  visited  tlie  United  States;  returned  to  Persia,  1851.  He  prepared  a 
Qrammar  of  Modem  SfiHae  ;  published  in  the  JI^T-naiof  American  Oriental  Sr>ciety,  1855, 
Ob»eri>alion>  of  Vie  Zodiaeal  Light  furaiahed  air  John  Uerachel,  and  delivered  a  course  of 
tbeological  lectures  in  Syriac. 

8T0DSABD,  Elizaseth  (BARffrow),  b.  Maaa.,  182S ;  married  Richard  Uenry  Stod- 
dard in  18G1,  and  has  assisted  him  in  editing  several  annuals.  She  baa  written  Ibree 
novels  containing  deecriptionsof  life  and  scenery  in  New  England;  TTie iforgetoniOMZ); 
7W  Men  (1866);  and  Terr^  Onue  (1867);  also  a  juvenile,  LaU}/  Dini^t  Dotngi. 

BTODSAAD,  RrcnARD  HainiT,  bora  Msss.,  1635 ;  loat  his  father,  who  was  a  sea-cap- 
tain, at  an  early  age,  and  earned  his  living  for  several  years  In  an  iron-foundiy  in  New 
York;  printed  prTvalely  in  1848  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  ,Fbii(prini»,  and  a  larger  col- 
lection of  Poem*  in  IS53.  He  then  received  an  appointment  In  the  New  York  custom 
house,  which  he  retained  till  1870,  devoting  himself  in  themean  time  to  literary  pursuits.  * 
He  was  clCj  librarian  in  1877,  and  he  was  from  1880  the  literary  critic  of  thE  New  York 
Sliming  Mail  and  Ezprtm.  He  has  published  Adveniuret  in  fairy  Land  (1B53);  Sonyt  nf 
Summer  (1857);  Tovm  and  Country  and  the  rrtcw  in  the  Sfudla  (1857);  Lift,  TraveU,  cud 
Books  of  A.  von  Htimboldl  (ISflO) ;  The  Kiag'i  Bell,  a  poem  (1862) ;  The  Story  of  LUOe  Red 
Riding  Hood,  In  Verse  (1864) ;  Th<  Children  in  the  Ifood,  In  verse  <1865) ;  Put'nam  the  Brant 
(1860) ;  The  Book  of  tht  EiM  (1871) ;  an  edition  of  his  Poant  (1880) ;  and  The  lAoa't  Cub, 
and  Other  Poem*  (]%0).  Stoddard  has  edited  among  other  books,  'Jen.  Lyon'e  PolHical 
Suayi,  with  hii  Life  (18m);  Tht  Lovtt  and  Heroine*  of  the  Poets  (1861);  J.  G.  Vassar's 
Tmnly-oae  Years  round  the  IVorld  (1862) :  Melodies  and  Madriyiils,  moitiy  from  old  Engtiah 
Poet*  (1886) ;  Tht  Latt  Englith  Poet*  (1865) ;  Poela  and  Poetry  of  America  (lffI2) ;  PemaU  Poet* 
o/.,47n«*a(1874);  the  firw-i-i(riMr  Series  (1874  etaeq.),  and  Under  the  Eveniru/ Lamp  {1SH2). 

STODOASO,  BOLOMON,  1648-1739;  b.  Boston:  graduated  at  Harvard  college,  1962; 
was  fellow  and  librarian  of  the  college,  1867-74:  ordained  minister  of  First  church, 
NorthamplOD,  1673.  He  was  a  learned  man  and  an  acute  disputant.  Believing  the 
Lord's  Supper  to  be  a  converting  ordinance,  ho  maintained  that  all  baptized  persons  of 
correct  moral  life,  though  unconverted,  might  lawfully  partake  of  it.  He  puolished  in 
1700  The  JOoetrim  cflntiiluted  Churche*  Id  reply  to  the  work  of  Increase  Mather  entitled 
The  Order  <if  ti*e  Q^pd;  atao  A  Guide  to  Christ;  a  tteitise  concemlnK  Coradente;  The 
Trial  cf  AMuranee.  His  views  as  to  the  Lord's  Supper  were  quite  diOereot  from  those 
usual  m  Puritan  churches,  and  did  not  gain  permanence  amoiig  them. 

SIODDEBT,  Behjamiii,  1751-1813.  b.  Md.;  served  as  capt,  and  msj.  In  the  Ameri- 
can revoluMonarr  army,  and  dlatlngulahed  himself  at  Brandywlno.  He  was  secretary 
of  the  navy,  1708-1801,  and  afterwards  a  successful  merchant. 

miBVJElt,  Mahtut  LnTHBB.  ph.d.,  ll.b.,  1830-70  :  b.  Penn.;  graduated  at  univer- 
rityof  Pennsylvania,  1888;  tutor,  principal  of  the  primary  department,  and  professor  of 
Latin  there,  183»-70.  He  publiahed  Self-CSdtiire;  lAf*  of  H.  M.  Muhimburg;  M^moriia 
trfP.  F.  Mayer;  Brief  Skeieh  of  the  Lutheran  aMrehinthe  U.  B.;  nAWeA  LUerary  Betord. 
1847-48;  Eoangelieai  Beiiiea,  1657-70. 

BT0I08,  the  name  for  the  sect  of  ancient  moralists  opposed  to  the  Epicureans  In  their 
^ewB  of  human  life.  The  Stoical  system  dates  from  the  end  of  the  4th  c.  B.C.;  it  wa* 
derived  from  the  system  of  the  Cynics,  whose  founder,  Antlslhenea,  was  a  disciple  ol 
Socrates.  Indeed,  the  doctrines,  but  still  mors  the  manner  of  life,  and  most  of  all  the 
death,  of  Socrates,  were  the  chief  foundations  of  the  Stoical  philosophy. 

The  founder  of  the  system  was  Zend,  from  Cittium  in  Cyprua  (he  lived  from  840-260 
B,o.).  who  derived  hia  first  impulse  from  Cratea  the  Cynic.  He  opened  his  school  in  a 
building  or  porch,  called  the  Btoa  Facile  (■' painted  porch")  at  Athens,  whence  the  origin 
of  tiie  name  of  the  sect.  Zeno  had  for  his  diaciple  CLaAKTHES,  from  Aasos  in  the  Troud 
(9IX>-330  B.C.),  whoso  Eymn  to  JtipiUr  !a  the  only  fragment  of  any  length  that  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  early  Stoics,  and  is  a  remarkable  production,  setting  forth  the  iinii_y 
of  God,  his  omnipotence,  and  hia  moral  government.  CsRYSippifS,  from  Soli  in  Cilicu 
(380-207  B,c,).  followed  Cleanthes.  and.  lu  his  voluminous  writings,  both  defended  wnd 
modified  the  Stoical  creed.  These  three  represent  the  first  period  of  the  system.  Tha 
second  period  (20(X-fi0  B.C.) embraces  its  general  promulgation,  and  its  introduction  to 
the  RomaoB.    Chrysippus  was  eucoecded  by  Zeho  of  Sioon,  and  Diooekes  of  Habylnnr 
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then  followed  Astipateb  of  Tanus,  wbo  Uugbt  Pakxtws  of  Rhodes  (died  IIS  b.cX 
wlio,  again,  taught  Posidonicb  of  ApamcB.  in  9jTi&.  (Two  philosophera  are  meatioued 
from  ttie  native  proviDce  of  Si.  Paul,  besides  CbryNippua — Atlieuodonu,  from  Cana  in 
Ciliciu;  aod  Arclicdemus,  from  Tamus.  the  apostle's  birthplace.  It  is  remarked  bj  sit 
A.  UraDt,  tliat  almost  all  Ibe  Oral  Stoics  were  of  Asiatic  Dirth;  and  the  ejetem  itself  is 
UDdeniiibly  more  akin  to  the  oriental  mind  than  to  the  Qreek.)  Posidonius  vas 
acquaJDtca  with  Marius  aud  Poropey.  and  taught  Cicero;  but  tlie  morel  treatise  of  Cicero, 
De  OJHi-iii.  is  <lertved  from  a  work  of  Piuiietiua.  The  third  period  of  Stoicism  is  Roman. 
in  tins  ijcriod  we  have  Calo  the  younger,  who  invited  to  his  house  the  philosopher 
AlhenodoTus;  and.  under  the  empire,  the  three  Stoic  philoaophera  whose  wnCings  have 
come  down  to  us— Sekeca  (6  b,c,-65  a.d.),  Ei'icTEn'B  (60-140  a.d.),  who  began  life  m 
a  slave,  and  the  emperor  Mascuh  AuKELiiib  Antonihub  (131-180  A.n.y  Stoicism  pre- 
vailed widely  in  the  Roman  world,  although  not  to  the  esclusion  of  Epicurean  views. 

Tlie  leading  Stoical  doctrines  are  ^ven  in  cerbun  phrtises  or  ex^resnons,  as  "  life 
according  lo  nalure,"  the  idea]   "wise  man,"  "apathy"  or  cquanmiily  of  mind,  the 

gjwer  of  the  "  will,"  the  worship  of  "duty,"  the  constant  "advance"  in  virtue,  etc 
ut  perspicuity  will  he  best  gwned  by  considering  the  moral  syelem  under  four  beads— 
the  iheolo(n';  the  (isycholo^  or  theory  of  mind;  the  theory  of  the  good  or  human  hap- 
piness; and  the  scheme  of  virtue  or  duty. 

I.  Thi'ir  theological  doctrines  comprehended  their  system  of  the  universe,  and  of 
man's  position  in  i1.  They  held  that  the  universe  is  governed  by  one  good  and  wise  Qod. 
ti>t:i't)ii-r  with  inferior  or  subordinate  dritiea.  God  exercisea  amoral  government;  under 
it  IhL'  good  are  happy,  while  misfortunes  liuppen  to  Ihe  wicked.  According  to  Epicletus, 
GmI  h  ilie  father  of  men;  Antonius  exults  in  the  beautiful  arrangement  of  all  things. 
Tliey  did  not  admit  that  the  Deity  intermeddled  in  the  smaller  minutls;  they  allowtd 
thut  omens  and  oracles  might  l>e  accepted  as  signs  of  ttie  foreordained  arrangement  of 
God,  Tliey  held  this  foreordinalion  even  to  the  lenRth  of  fatalism,  and  made  the  same 
rejiiiea  as  have  been  given  in  modem  times,  to  the  difflcully  of  reconciling  it  with  frre 
will,  whieli  in  their  system  was  unuf^unlly  prominent.  As  to  the  existence  of  evil,  Ihey 
olfered  ex ptunii lions  eucli  as  the  following:  God  is  the  author  of  all  things  except  wirl; 
ediic->3:  the  very  nature  of  good  suppo.'^es  lis  contrast  evil,  and  the  (wo  are  ineeparable. 
like  liglit  and  dark,  which  may  be  called  the  argument  from  relativity;  in  the  enonnoui 
extent  of  the  univeree.  some  thingn  must  be  neglected;  when  evil  happens  to  the  good. 
It  is  not  as  a  punii^lmienl,  hut  as  ronnec<ed  with  a  different  ditpensadon;  parts  of  (he 
world  may  be  presided  over  by  evil  demons;  what  we  call  evil  may  not  be  evil. 

Like  most  other  ancient  schools,  the  Stoin  held  God  to  be  corporeal  like  man ;  body 
is  Ihe  only  substance:  nothing  incorporeal  could  act  on  what  is  corporeal;  the  first  cause 
of  all.  God  or  Zcua.  is  the  primeval  fire,  emanating  from  which  is  the  soul  of  man  in  ihe 
form  of  a  warm  elber. 

It  is  for  human  beings  to  recognize  the  universe  as  governed  by  univeml  law,  and 
not  only  to  raii-e  their  minds  to  (iie  comprehension  of  iC  l»<t  to  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  Creator,  wlio  must  regard  all  interests  equally;  we  are  to  be,  as  it  were,  in  league 
wilh  him,  lo  merge  self  in  tlie  universal  order,  to  think  only  of  that,  and  its  welfare. 
As  Iwfiis  greater  than  one,  the  interests  of  the  whole  world  are  infinitely  greater  tbaa 
the  iiilorrsiK  of  any  single  being,  and  no  one  should  be  aatistled  with  a  regard  to  any- 
tliing  les,"  than  the  whole.  By  this  elevation  of  view  we  are  necessarily  raised  far  above 
the  conHideration  of  tlie  petty  events  befalling  ourselves.  The  grand  effort  of  human 
reason  is  thus  to  rise  lolbealtstraction  or  totality  of  entire  nature;  "No ethical  subject," 
says  ChrysippuB,  "could  be  riglitly  approached  except  from  the  preconsideration  of 
entire  nature,  and  Ihe  ordering  of  the  whole." 

As  lo  immorlality.  the  Bioica  precluded  themselves,  by  holding  the  theory  of  tlie 
abtorplMu  of  the  individual  soul  at  death  into  the  divine  essence;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
their  doctrine  of  advance  and  nspiralion  is  what  has  In  all  times  been  Ihe  midn  natural 
arpiimcnt  for  the  imniortolily  of  the  soul.  For  the  most  part,  they  kept  themselves 
und^'Cided  as  to  this  great  doctrine,  giving  it  as  an  alternative,  reasoning  as  to  our  con- 
duct on  cither  supposition,  and  submitting  to  the  pleasure  of  God  in  Ibis  as  in  al)  other 
thiiiL's. 

In  arguing  for  the  exislenee  of  divine  power  and  government,  they  employed  what 
has  been  called  the  argument  from  design,  which  is  as  old  as  Socrates,  Han  is  conscious 
that  lie  is  in  himself  an  intellectual  or  spiritual  power,  from  which,  by  analogy,  he  is 
led  to  believe  that  a  greater  power  pervades  the  universe,  as  intellect  pervades  humanity. 

II.  Next,  aslo  Ihe  constitution  of  the  mind.  We  have  bodies  like  anunala,  bul  reason 
or  intelliiience,  like  the  gods.  Animals  have  instinctive  principles  of  action;  man  alone 
hna  a  rational  intelligent  sou/.  According  to  Antoninus,  we  come  into  contact  wilh 
Dein'  by  our  intellectual  part,  and  our  highest  life  is  thus  the  divine  life. 

lint  the  moat  important  Stoical  doctrine  respecting  the  nature  of  man  is  the  reco^i- 
tlon  of  rca-wn  as  a  superiorpoweror  faculty  that  subordinates  all  (he  rest — the  governing 
intelliirence.  (Very  nearly  the  same  phraseoli^y  is  used  by  bishop  Butler  in  setting 
forth  the  supremacy  of  conscience.)  Tliis.  however,  is  not  a  mere  Intellectual  principle, 
bul  nn  active  force,  uniline  inlelleet  and  will.  The  bodily  )=cnsibilitie8  are  opposed  lo 
this  hisrhcr  reason  aud  wiin  which,  however,  is  strong  enough  (o  control  them.  Another 
Way  of  expressing  Ihe  same  view  was  the  power  of  the  mind  over  the  body,  wbldi  wi» 


direlt  upon  by  Eplcletns  la  the  most  exaggerated  fonn.  The  introduction  of  so  Klaiing 
ft  miataKe  bb  that  sickness  may  affect  the  body  without  enfeebling  the  miod  could  only 
end  in  practical  failures,  or  else  in  contradiction. 

In  order  to  maintain  tbeir  contrast  with  tbeGpici: 
and  pain  are  not  principles  of  nature;  by  ivtiicb  they  n: 

'  '    '    '     ■  '    -■     -  ■    '    ■  'by  tliese,  an  .  _ 

_  .        .  Now,  it  is  true,  and  a  Iriitii'  important  for 

many  practical  purposes,  that  we  are  sometimes  impelled  to  at-tion  witliout  reference  to 
eur  pleasures  and  paina;  our  habits  often  exemplify  this  stale;  it  is  still  better  shown  in 
wlifttare  called  "fixed  ideas,"  as  in  involuntary  imitation  and  syinpalhy.  But  these 
are  exceptions;  and  any  system  that  sets  Itself  egainst  tbe  main  fact  tliat  pleastire  and 
pun  are  the  great  moving  forces  of  mankind  must  somewhere  or  other  contradict 
itself. 

In  Seneca  we  find  aomething  very  closely  approaching  to  the  Christian  doctrine  of 
tbe  corruption  of  human  nature.  The  littleness  of  humanity  was  a  favorite  tbeme  of 
Antoninus,  and  naturally  followed  from  the  Stoical  mode  of  contemplating  the  unlverM 

The  doctrine  called  the  freedom  of  will  may  be  said  to  have  originated  with  the 
Stoics,  although  with  them  it  was  chiefly  a  rhetorical  mode  of  eipresaing  the  dignity 
of  Uie  wise  man.  and  hU  poner  of  rising  superior  to  drcumstancee. 

To  prepare  the  way  for  the  Stoical  precepts,  Epictetus  distinguished  between  things 
in  our  power  and  things  not  In  our  power.  The  things  in  our  power  ate  our  opinions 
and  notions  about  objects,  and  all  our  affections,  desires,  and  aversions;  tbe  things  not 
in  our  power  are  our  bodies,  wealth,  honor,  rank,  authority,  etc.,  and  their  opposiles. 
Theapplicationis  this;  wealth  and  high  rank  may  not  Iw  in  our  power,  but  we  have 
tbe  power  to  form  an  idea  of  these — namely,  that  they  are  unimportant,  whence  the  want 
of  them  will  not  grieve  us.  A  still  more  pointed  application  is  to  death,  whose  force  la 
entirely  in  the  idea. 

in.  We  must  consider  nert  the  Stoical  theory  of  happiness,  or  rather  of  the  good, 
which  with  them  was  not  identified  with  happiness.     They  began  by  aaaerting  that  hap- 

Elness  is  not  necessarr,  and  may  be  dispensed  with,  and  that  pain  is  no  evil,  which, 
owever,  if  followed  cooBistently,  would  dispense  with  all  morality  and  all  human 
endeavor.  Sutwtantially  and  practicHlly,  they  held  that  pains  are  an  evil,  but,  by  a 
proper  discipline,  may  be  triumphed  over.  They  disallowed  the  direct  and  ostensible 
pursuit  ot  pleasure  as  an  end  (the  point  of  view  of  Epicurus),  but  allured  their  followers 
partly  by  promising  them  tlie  victory  over  pain,  and  partly  by  certtdo  enJoymeMa  of  an 
eleva'ted  cast  that  grew  out  of  their  plan  of  life. 

Pain  of  every  kind,  whether  from  the  casualties  of  existence,  or  from  the  severity  of 
tbe  Stoical  virtues,  was  to  tie  met  by  a  discipline  of  endurance,  a  hardening  process, 
whicli,  if  persisted  In,  would  succeed  in  reducing  the  mind  to  a  state  of  apathy  or  indif- 
ference. A  great  many  reflections  were  su^sted  in  aid  of  this  education.  The  infiu' 
ence  of  eiercise  and  repetition  in  adapting  the  ^tem  to  any  new  function,  waa 
illustrated  by  the  Olympian  combatants,  and  by  the  Lacedeemonian  youth  who  endured 
Bcourging  without  complaint.  Qreat  stress  was  laid  on  the  in-stability  of  pleasnre,  and 
the  constant  liability  to  accidents;  whence  ne  should  always  be  anticipating  and  adapt- 
iDg  ourselves  to  the  worst  that  could  happen,  so  as  never  to  he  in  a  state  where  anything 
could  ruffle  the  mind.  It  was  pointed  out  bow  much  might  still  be  made  of  the  worrt 
circumstances — noverty,  tMnishment,  public  odium,  siclcneBS.  old  age — and  every  con- 
sideration was  advanced  that  could  "arm  the  obduralo  breast  with  stubborn  palience, 
as  with  triple  steel." 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  such  a  discipline  of  endurance  was  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  world  at  the  time,  when  any  man,  besides  the  ordinaiy 
evils  of  life,  might  in  a  moment  be  sent  into  exile,  or  sold  into  slavery.  Moreover,  it  is 
a  discipline  adapted  to  a  certain  class  of  dispositions  existing  in  all  l^es — the  men  that 
prefer  above  all  things  "  equanimity"  of  mind,  and  would  rather  dispense  with  great 
occasional  pleasures  than  risk  their  state  of  habitual  composure. 

Next  to  the  discipline  of  endurance,  we  must  rank  the  complacent  sentiment  of  pride, 
which  the  Stoic  might  justly  feel  in  Ills  conquest  of  himself,  and  in  his  lofty  independ- 
ence and  superiority  to  the  casualties  of  life.  The  pride  of  the  Cynic,  the  Stoic's  prede- 
ceasor,  was  prominent  and  offensive,  showing  itself  in  scurrility  and  contempt  toward 
everybody  else;  the  Stoical  pride  waa  a  reflnement  upon  this,  but  was  still  a  grateful 
sentiment  of  superiority,  which  helped  to  make  up  for  the  surrender  of  indulgencies. 
It  was  usual  to  tieetow  the  most  extravagant  laudation  on  the  "  wise  man."  and  eveiy 
Stoic  could  take  Uiis  home  to  the  extent  that  he  considered  himself  as  approaching  tliM 
great  ideal. 

The  last  and  most  elevated  form  of  Stoical  happiness  was  the  satisfaction  of  contem- 
plating the  universe  and  God.  Epictetus  says  that  we  can  discern  the  providence  that 
rules  3ie  world,  if  we  possess  two  thincs— the  power  of  seeing  all  that  happens  with 
respect  to  each  thing,  and  a  grateful  disposition.  The  work  of  Antoninus  ia  full  of 
atudiee  of  nature  in  the  devout  spirit  of  "passing  from  nature  to  nature's  God;"  he  is 
never  weary  of  expressing  his  thorough  contentment  with  the  course  of  natural  events, 
and  his  aense  of  the  beauties  and  fitness  of  everything.    Old  age  has  ils  grace,  and 
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death  fa  the  becoming  tennination.  This  high  strain  of  esulting  cotitetnpla^on  recon- 
ciled him  to  ttiat  complete  submission  to  whatever  might  befall,  which  wu  the  esaentiitl 
feature  of  the  "  life  accordiiiff  to  natute." 

IV.  The  Stoical  theory  of  virtue  is  implicalcij  in  their  ideas  ol  the  good,  now  de- 

scribed. 

The  fountain  of  all  virtue  is  manifestly  the  life  accordiiig  to  nature,  as  being  the  life 
of  subordiaatioit  of  self  to  more  gcDcral  interests — to  family,  country,  mankind.  Ilie 
whole  universe.  If  a  raao  in  prepared  to  consider  himself  absolutely  nothing  in  com- 
pariEon  with  the  universal  interest,  and  to  regard  it  as  the  sole  end  of  life,  be  has 
embraced  an  ideal  of  virtue  of  the  loftiest  order.  Accordingly,  the  Sloics  were  tlw  first 
to  preach  wlial  is  called  "  Cosmopolitanism ;"  for  although,  in  their  reference  to  the  good 
of  the  whole,  they  confounded  together  sentiment,  life,  and  inanimate  objects — rocks, 
plants,  etc.,  solicitude  tor  which  was  misspent  labor— yet  thej  were  thus  enabled  lo 
reacli  the  conception  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of  mankind,  and  could  not  but 
include  in  their  regards  tlie  brute  creation.  They  said:  "There  is  no  difference  between 
Oreelts  and  barliarians;  the  world  is  our  city."  Seneca  urges  kindness  to  slaves,  for 
"are  they  not  men  like  ourselves,  breathing  the  same  air,  living  and  dying  like  our 
selves?" 

The  Epicureans  declined,  as  much  as  possible,  interference  in  public  affairs,  but  the 
Stoical  pbiloEopbcrs  all  urged  men  to  Ibe  duties  of  bctivt*  c-ili/^nsbip.  Although  then.- 
Iiad  been  many  good  and  noble  men  among  the  pagans,  yet  positive  bencflceace  bad  not 
l>cen  preached  as  a  virtue  before  the  Stoics.  They  adopted  the  four  cardinal  virtues 
(wisdom,  or  llie  knowledge  of  good  and  evil;  justice;  fortitude;  temperance)  as  part  of 
their  plan  of  tiie  virtuous  life,  Uie  life  according  to  nature.  Justice,  as  the  social  virtuf, 
was  placed  alwve  all  the  real.  But  most  interesting  to  us  are  the  Indications  of  the  idea 
of  beneficence.  Epictctus  is  earnest  in  hi.'*  exhortations  lo  forgiveness  of  injuries.  An- 
toninus often  enforces  the  same  virtue,  and  suggests  canBJdcrationB  in  aid  of^the  practice 
of  it;  he  contends  as  strongly  as  Butler  and  liume  for  the  eiistence  of  a  principle  of 
pure,  that  is,  unselHsh,  benevolence  in  the  mind— in  other  words,  (hat  we  are  made  to 
advance  each  other's  happiness. 

Tlierc  is  also  in  the  Stoical  system  a  recognition  of  duties  to  God,  and  of  morality  as 
based  on  piety.     Not  only  are  we  all  brethren,  but  also  the  "children  of  one  Father." 

Tlie  extraordinary  stress  put  upon  human  nature  by  the  full  Stoic  ideal  of  submerging 
self  in  the  larger  interests  of  being,  led  to  various  compromises.  The  rigid  following 
out  of  the  ideal  issued  in  one  of  the  parndoxcs,  namely,  that  all  the  actions  of  the  wise 
man  ar*  equally  perfect,  and  that,  short  of  the  standard  of  perfection,  all  faults  and 
vices  are  equal ;  that,  for  example,  the  man  that  killed  a  cock  without  good  reason  was 
as  guilty  as  he  that  killed  his  father.  This  has  a  meaning  only  when  we  draw  a  line 
between  spirituality  and  morality,  and  treat  the  last  as  worthless  in  comparison  of  the 
first.  The  later  Stoics,  however,  in  their  exhortations  to  special  branches  of  duty,  gave 
a  positive  value  to  practical  virtue,  irrcBpcctlve  of  the  ideal. 

The  idea  of  duty  was  of  Stoical  origin,  fostered  and  developed  by  the  Roman  spirit 
and  legislation.  The  early  Stoics  had  two  different  words  for  the  "auitable"  (IcalAtion) 
and  the  "right"  {httoi-Oiitma);  although  it  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  the 
"suitable"  is  the  lineal  ancestor  of  our  word  "duly"  (through  the  Latin  oj^um). 

It  was  a  great  point  with  the  Stoic  to  be  conscious  of  "  advance,"  or  improvment. 
By  self-examination,  he  kept  himself  constantly  acquainted  with  bis  moral  state,  and  it 
was  both  bis  duty  and  his  satisfaction  to  be  approadiing  to  the  ideal  of  the  perfect  man 
When  renouncing  the  position  of  "  wise,"  lie  yet  claimed  to  be  advancing.  This  idea, 
familiar  to  the  modern  world,  was  unknown  to  the  ancients  tiefore  J:he  Stoics.  It  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  unguarded  points  and  contradictions  of  Stoicism,  that  contentment 
and  apathy  were  not  to  permit  grief  even  for  the  loss  of  friends,  Beneca,  on  one 
occiti^ion,  admits  tLaC  he  wa«  betrayed  by  human  weakness  on  this  point.  On  strict 
Stoical  principles,  we  ought  to  treat  the  amictions  and  the  death  of  othera  with  the  eami' 
frigid  lodiHerence  as  our  own;  for  why  should  a  man  feel  foe  a  second  person  mun' 
than  he  ought  to  feel  for  himself,  as  a  mere  unit  io  the  infinitude  of  the  universe?    Tliii' 


the  contradiction  inseparable  from  any  system  that  begins  by  abjuring  happiness  a» 
'    if  life.     We  may  be  allowed  to  re^rd  01        "    .._■.....,  .  .... 

.  apply  the  same  measure  to  happmess  ii    ^.  ._._... 

ttcncvoieuce ;  and  virtue,  instead  of  being  set  on  a  loftier  pinnacle,  is  left  without  any 


end  of  life.     We  may  be  allowed  to  regard  our  own  happmess  as  of  no  impoi 
.    ,       ^        .  ,  ■      -t  of  eOl 


to  happmess  in  general,  we  are  bereft  o 


foundation. 

Tlic  Stoical  system  has  laiyely  tinctured  modern  ages,  in  spite  of  its  severity.  It 
has  always  had  a  charm  as  an  ideal,  even  when  men  were  conscious  of  not  realizing  ii. 
It  may  be  still  considered  as  a  grand  experiment  in  the  art  of  living,  from  which  vaiu- 
alili^  lessons  have  resulted;  just  as  a  believer  in  alchemy,  or  in  the  perpetual  motion,  might 
malce  useful  espcriincntal  discoveries.  The  limitation  of  wants,  the  practice  of  content- 
ment, the  striving  after  equanimity,  the  hardening  of  one's  self  gainst  the  blows  of 
fortune,  are  all  familiar  to  the  moralist  of  later  ages.  A  qualified  form  of  the  sub- 
ordinniion  of  self  to  the  general  welfare,  belnngs  to  tlie  modern  theories  of  virtue. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  on  the  Stoics  are  the  writings  of  Epicletus,  Marcus 
Antoniuue.  and  Seneca,  themselves  Stoical  philosophers,  together  with  notices  occuning 
itt  Cicero,  Plutarch,  Scxlus  Empiricus,  Diogenes  Laertius,  and  Stobsus.    The  complelei^t 
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modem  account  of  the  system  occuib  in  Zeller'a  PMIoioiMt  der  OfiHAm,  vol  liL  Bee 
also  au  &Tticte  hj  sir  Akzander  Qraiit  in  tbe  OxfordKamiw  for  18S8 ;  and  iSloictom,  by 
Capea,  1880.  ' 

BIOKZS,  a  CO.  la  u.  Nnrth  Carolina,  adloining  Virginia,  drained  br  tbe  Dan  river, 
about  610  aq.m.;  pop.  '90, 17,199,  inclu.  colored.  The  surface  Is  hill;  and  heavily  tim- 
bered. The  toll  iB  fertile,  lite  principal  productions  are  com,  wheat,  lye,  and 
tobacco.    Ca  seat,  Danbury. 

STOKBS,  Sir  George  Gabriel,  one  of  the  greatest  living  mathematldauB  and  natural 
philosophers  In  Europe,  was  bom.  In  1810,  at  Skreen,  co.  Sligo,  Ireland;  educated  at 
the  ecbool  of  Rev.  R.  H.  Wall,  n.D.,  Dublin;  afterward  at  the  Bristol  college.  IIeeDl«re<l 
Pembroke  college,  Cambridge,  in  183T;  graduated  in  1841,  as  senior  wrangler,  and  first 
Smith's  prizeman;  became  fellow  of  Pembroke  In  tbe  same  year;  and  was  elected.  In  ' 
1849,  to  ml,  as  one  of  the  worthiest  of  Newton's  successors,  the  I.ucasian  chair  of  mathe- 
matics In  Cambridge.     In  1836  he  was  appointed  president  of  the  Royal  society. 

He  Is  best  known,  popularly,  by  his  beautiful  discovery  of  fluorescence  (see  Phos- 
PH0BE8CBSCE).  His  paper  On  tht  Change  of  the  Re/rannibilily  of  Light,  Is  printwl  in  the 
Pkilimi'p/ucal  TrantacixonitoT  lS62-ViB3.  His  recent  Important  phy Biological  application 
of  optical  methods  to  the  study  of  tbe  oiidatlon  of  the  blood,  is  noticed  under  Spectbum, 
But  to  matbematidaus  and  natural  philosophers,  Stokes  is  known  by  a  number  of 
admirable  papers  in  the  Camhridge  Pkilotophical  Tnmaaetiom,  the  Cnmbniige  and  IM-liii 
.Vnthematical  JouTvji!,  and  the  Philoaophical  Magaxint.  In  them  he  has  greatly  extended 
and  improved  the  mathematical  treatment  of  questions  connected  with  the  distortion  of 
elastic  solids,  Che  motion  of  waves  in  w.tter,  the  undulatory  theory  of  light,  the  summa- 
tion of  series,  the  internal  friction  of  fluids,  etc-.  Another  excellent  work  by  Stolies  Is 
his  R-pnrt  on  Double  RefriKtioa,  published  In  the  British  association  reports  for  1862.  He 
was  president  of  the  British  association  In  1869.  He  has  also  published  Leduret  on  Solar 
PAtfaiai,  the  Banui  LeUurea  on.  Light  ( 1881),  M alliemniical  and  Pkysiail  Papers  (1880-^),  and 
Gifford  Leeturm  on  Natural  Theology  il^l~3).     He  was  made  a  baronet  In  1885. 

STOKX-tTFOH-TREHT,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  manufacturing  t.  of  Stafford- 
shire, 146  m.  from  London  by  the  London  and  !North-westem  railroad.  It  Is  the  center 
of  the  "district"  at  Stoke,  familiarly  named  tbe  "Potteries,"  and  is  connected  with 
Burslem  and  other  places  by  steam  tramways.  Tbe  town  of  Stoke  Is  regularly  built,  and 
contains  many  modern  bouses.  The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  town-ball,  New 
Market  hall,  and  Minton  Memorial  building.  There  Is  also  a  statue  to  Joslah  Wedge- 
wood,  Stoke  owes  its  Importance  primarily  to  Its  porcelain  and  earthenware  manufac- 
tures. The  earthenware  manufactuna  of  the  parish  of  Stoke  are  carried  on  In  about  200 
factories.  In  the  vicinity  arc  numerous  coal-minea.  Pop.  of  pari,  borough,  which  sends 
one  member  to  the  house  of  commons,  18B1,  75,362. 

BTOLBESQ,  Christian,  Count  of,  a  German  poet,  b.  at  Hamburg,  Oct.  16,  174S, 
He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  German  families,  originally  of  Thuringla,  and  which 
Is  mentioned  In  authentic  documents  of  the  11th  century.  Stolberg  studied  at  OOtlingen 
from  ITBB  to  1774,  where  he  was  one  of  a  distinguished  literary  circle  In  n,  Germany, 
embracing  Boje,  Btlrger,  Miller,  Vosa,  HOlly,  and  Leiaewitz.  In  1777  he  married 
Louise,  countess  of  Reveutlow,  whom  he  had  previously  celebrated  in  his  verses;  and 
after  1800,  lived  apart  from  public  life  on  bis  estate  of  Wlndehye,  near  EckerafOrde  In 
Slesvig,  where  he  died  Jan.  18,  1821.  As  a  poet,  he  was  inferior  iu  genius  to  his  younger 
brother,  but  his  pictures  of  family  life  are  very  fine.  Ills  principal  works  are  GediehU 
(Leip.  1779);  Oedichte  aii»dem  Qrieehachtn  (Mamb.  1T82);  tIebauipuU  mil  Ch&ren  (Leip. 
Vte.'j):  and  Vaterldndiiche  OedUkU  (along  with  bis  broUier;  Uamb.  1815). 

BTOLBESO,  Frtedrich-Leofold,  Count  of,  younger  brother  of  the  preceding,  waa 
b.  at  Bramstedt,  Nov.  7,  1760,  studied  at  Halle  and  05ttingen,  and  after  a  visit  to 
Switzerland  aud  Italy,  In  the  course  of  which  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Goethe  at 
Frnnkfort,  and  of  Lavatcr  at  ZOrich,  he  became  In  1777  minister-plenipotentiary  of 
the  ■episcopal  prince  of  LObeck  at  tbe  court  of  Denmark.  Stolber/j  filled  various  other 
oflicial  situations  in  the  counie  of  his  public  life;  but  becoming  a  convert  to  Roman 
Cnlbollcism,  he  resigned  all  his  employments,  and  henceforth  lived  mainly  iu  the  society 
of  his  CO- religionists.  The  causes  that  led  him  to  take  a  step  which  lost  him  many  old 
jud  dear  friends,  were  partly  the  theological  strifes  between  the  Rationalists  and  ortho- 
dox Lutherans  In  Holstein — the  country  where  he  mostly  resided,  and  partly  his  study  of 
the  controversial  works  of  the  Catholic  writers  during  a  second  visit  to  Italy  in  1790- 
91.  He  died  at  Sonde rmQhl en,  near  OanabrGck,  Dec.  S,  1819,  Stolberg  is  a  superior 
poet  to  his  cider  brolher.  T'lere  is  neater  boldness  in  his  Ideas  and  ima^ry,  and  he 
di!  played  a  wonderful  facility  in  versification.  We  have  from  him  specimens  of  all 
SO'  19  of  poetry,  songs,  odes,  elegies,  metrical  romances,  satires,  descriptive  verse,  and 
dramas,  which  are  contained  in  the  Werke  der  Bruder  Stolberg  (23  vols.,  Hamb.  1620- 
2.')>.  See  Friedr.-LeopM,  Onffiu  StoOerg,  by  Nicoloviua  (Mainz,  1846).  A  verygood 
account  of  8tolber^':>  change  of  faith,  and  of  that  literary  circle  of  n.  Germany  in  which 
he  moved  until  his  conversion,  will  bo  found  in  a  book  called  Entmer  Skiaen  (Bketchea 
of  Entin),  by  Wilhelm  von  BIppen  (Weimar.  1862). 

BTOLS  (Gr.  tUii,  Lat  ttiia.  a  robe)  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  sacred  vestments  used 
in  the  Latin  chui«h,  and  with  some  modificalion,  in  the  Greek  church  also.  It  origin 
alecl  In  a  wide  and  flowing  robe  of  llneu,  called  also  orariuta,  which  hung  from  the 
Fliouldcr.  and  which  had  a  narrow  embroidered  border  of  a  different  color,  as  we  ]saaxa 
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from  Bt.  Ambrooe'a  termoit  on  tbe  death  of  Batynu  (a.  iS>,  and  from  Jerome's  letter  to 
NupolUnui  (Bp.  02).     Tbe  present  Blole  Beenis  to  be  the  tradiliocKry  repreeentatiTe  of 

the  cmbroideDMl  border  of  Uie  orariuia  ia  ilie  lloman  CalboJic  church,  and  consisU  of  a 
narrow  baad  of  silk  or  precious  stuH,  edged  and  frinf^  with  gold  or  embroiderj.  It 
{a  worn  over  the  eboulders  bv  priests  and  deacons,  but  in  a  diSerent  fashion — the  fonnBr 
wearing  il  over  bolh  eliouldera,  wilh  the  ends  banging  in  front,  or  crossed  upon  Ibe 
breast;  the  latter  carrying  it  only  from  Ihe  left  shoulder  to  the  right  side,  where  tbe 
pendent  ends  are  fastened.  In  Ibe  eastern  church  the  etole  is  worn  pendent  over  bnth 
Bhoulders  by  ptiests,  over  the  left  shoulder  only  by  deacons.  The  stole  is  worn  at  mass. 
and  in  the  administration  of  sacraments,  la  certain  blcssiugs,  and  In  more  aolemn  fonns 
>of  preaching.  It  Is  aUo  used,  in  some  cases,  as  a  symbol  of  jurisdiction,  in  which  sense 
'  it  is  constantly  worn  by  the  pope,  even  when  not  officiating;  and  there  b  a  very  re- 
markable usage  in  Italy  and  other  Catholic  countries,  illuBtrative  of  the  same  piinci[^ 
as  to  jurisdiclion.  of  the  parish  priest,  after  be  baa  administered  extreme  uncUon  to 
a  sick  person,  leuitiag  the  ttuU  vpon  thtfoot  ofthtbed,  not  to  be  wUAdrMenvnIUtAe  deaih  or 
recovery  of  tlie  invalid.  Like  the  other  sacerdotal  veslmenls^  tbe  stole  miwt  be  blesMd  by 
a  bishop,  or  a  priest  delegated  by  a  bishop.  In  the  Ei^liah  church  the  stole  is  now  gen- 
erally used  by  the  clergy,  and  is  worn  with  the  same  outerenoe  by  pilesla  and  deatwna 
In  the  case  of  dignitaries,  doctors,  and  chaplains  of  noUemen  or  biahope,  it  is  worn  in 
the  form  of  a  scacf.  The  use  of  the  stole  in  the  English  church  ^»ean  to  rest  only  up- 
on ancient  custom,  as  it  is  not  specified  ia  any  rubnc  or  canon.  U  la  usoally  of  black 
silk,  fringed  at  the  ends,  with  sometimes  crosses  embroidered. 

nOLSV  OOODB,  In  point  of  law,  stand  in  this  situation  in  England:  a  bonAfide  pnr- 
chflscr  of  such  goods,  who  has  not  bought  them  in  market  overt,  is  bound  to  restore 
them  to  the  true  owner;  but  if  the  goods  are  sold  in  market  overt,  tbe  purchaser  is  en- 
lilled  to  keep  tbcm,  unless  the  owner  lias  dulv  prosecuted  and  convicted  the  thief.  Mar- 
ket overt  means  the  open  market  in  towns  and  places  where  a  l^al  market  is  held,  and 
the  old  doctrine  was,  that  as  all  sales  were  conducted  by  exposure  of  goods  in  an  open 
place,  the  owner  of  the  lost  goods  was  likely  to  find  them  easily  by  gomg  to  the  nearest 
market — a  doctrine  which  is  now  quite  Inapplicable  to  modem  habits.  In  the  city  of 
London,  every  shop  is  held  to  be  a  market  overt  within  tbe  above  rule,  bnt  this  only 
iipplicB  to  the  city  proper,  and  not  the  suburbs  and  western  parts  of  tbe  metropolis. 
Tlie  above  rule,  as  to  stolen  goods,  does  not  apply  to  valuable   secf-" "-'       — 


for  a  just  and  valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice,  and  without  any  reasonable 
cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had  been  obtained  by  felony  or  misdemeanor.  The  law 
is  obviously  harsh  as  regards  owneis,  for  a  man  who  has  had  the  misfortune  to  have  his 
goods  stolen,  must  go  to  the  further  loss  and  expense  of  proaecutiog  the  thief  before  be 
can  recover  Uicm.  Tlicre  arc  no  markets  overt  in  the  U.  B.  Any  uerson  buying  stolen 
goods  gels  no  better  title  to  them  than  the  thief  bad,  i.e.,  the  original  owner  may  take 
tnem  anywhere  that  he  may  Hud  tbem.  The  rule  is  subject  to  the  qualification  that 
money  or  negotiable  ioslruments,  as  coupon  bonds,  checks  lo  bearer,  bank  bills,  etc, 
whlcli  nrc  intended  to  pass  from  hand  to  hand  In  tbe  ordinary  transactions  of  businea 
may  liwome  tbe  property  of  a  purchaser  from  the  thief  in  good  fai^.  The  reason  of 
this  distinction  Is  obvious,  ^^'ere  the  rule  otherwise  there  would  be  an  Incalculable  and 
undiscovcrable  risk  attending  every  business  transaction,  so  that  commercial  relatioD* 
would  be  hampered  and  harmed. 

BTOLF,  a  garrisoned  t.  of  Fruaaia,  chief  town  of  a  circle  in  the  proTinoe  of  Fommen^ 
Issltnated  on  the  river  Stoipe,  12  m.  from  Its  month,  and  15  m.  w.  of  Danxlg.  Stolp,  which 
Is  cornpoaed  of  an  old  and  new  town,  with  four  subnrbs,  has  a  castle,  4  chnrcbes  (one  of 
wtiich,  the  MnHrvhirdu,  Au.es  from  the  14th  century),  a  hospital  for  invalids,  amber  and 
other  manufactures,  and  an  active  general  trade.  Pop.  'R5  (with  garrison),  24,845. — At 
the  mouth  of  the  rUer,  lies  StolpmiLnde  (pop.  '91).  about  £000). 


STOIUCE.    Tbe  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  human  stomach  la  fully  treated 

the  nrticlc  Diof.stios.     This  organ,  the  most  important  for  tbe  prcpamllon  of  Ihfi 
nutriment  of  the  bod^.  varies  grcatlj  in  different  animals.      Some  of  the  protozoa,  a 


Infusoria,  may  be  said  to  be  all  stomach,  as  Iliey  are.  Bome  of  them,  nothing  but 
contmclile  f.tfs  for  the  reception  of  alimentary  matter  which  is  contained  In  tbe  water 
they  inhabit.  Another  view  may  be  taken,  which  is  that  these  very  low  animals 
have  no  stumaclis,  and  that  all  the  digestion  they  perform  Is  a  tissue  assimilation  of 
organic  and  mineral  matter.  Thev  are,  honcvcr,  generally  spoken  of  as  having  atomachs. 
In  the  ccelcnterata  there  Is  considerable  diversity  in  the  structure  and  relations  of  tbe 
stomach  to  the  other  parte,  and  yet  a  remarkable  unity  of  plan,  which  is  held  by  some  to 
l>3  evidence  of  progressive  development;  but  tbe  existence  of  a  plan  having  perfeet 
analogies  may  not  be  regarded  as  niorc  than  the  evidence  of  order;  and  thia  is  as  Con- 
sistent wilh  the  belief  that  an  organism  commenced  itszoolo^ca!  life  in  much  the  sam^ 
oonditioninwhicbwefltidit,  asn'ith  the  hypothCEls  that  It  bssbeen  theeubject  of  a  con- 
Rlunt  change  of  type.  In  the  bydrozoa  the  stomach  cavity  and  body  cavity  are  one. 
In  actlnozoa,  that  which  answers  lo  the  stomach  is  a  wide  tube  which  empties  into  the 
body  cavity;  but  the  body  cavity  nets  ii.<i  a  stomach  also;  and  in  fact  what  is  usually 
regarded  as  a  stomach  is  probably  no  more  than  an  ceaophagua  or  guUet.     There  u 
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ft  tendency  In  actinozoa  to  tlie  formation  of  Bpedal  orgatiB,  wblch  meftna  that  than 
it  more  Bpecializalicin  of  organs.  In  the  eMinodtrmaia,  the  sub-kingdom  whicb 
includes  the  sea-UTcliins,  slar-fiBhes,  etc.,  there  U  a  higher  organizalion  generally, 
as  Ib  seen  in  the  radiate  nerTOUS  system,  and  in  these  animals  we  find  a  stomach  and 
an  intestinal  canal  having  no  communication  with  the  body  cavity.  In  the  star-flahea 
tbe  stomach  occupies  the  whole  central  part  of  the  body.   From  it  two  long,  taperinr, 


ramified  cteca  are  given,  off  opposite  the  commencement  of  each  ray,  and  t 
tributed  through  it  in  a  central  line,  so  that  there  are  ten  pairs  of  ciecal  app)endagea. 
In  addition  to  these  the  stomach  is  provided  with  small,  short  caeca  between  the  iiaga 
trunks  in  the  rays.  In  tlie  sub-kingdom  annulosa  Ihe  form  of  tbe  digestive  apparatus 
ezLibils  much  variety.  In  some  orders,  as  tanaida,  comprising  the  tape-worms,  there  is 
no  stomacli,  nor  even  mouth  proper.  In  the  order  Iremaloda  there  is  a  mouth  and  an 
alimentary  canal,  and  consequently  an  arrangement  which  answers  for  a  stomach,  but 
tbere  is  only  one  aperture  for  the  entrance  of  food  and  expulsion  of  faces.  la  the 
second  division  of  annulosa.  viz.,  in  nemaUlmia,  there  are  in  the  first  order  iKantAo- 
tephala,  internal  parasites  without  moutli  or  alimentary  canal,  but  wilb  proboscis  and 
suctorial  apparatus.  In  the  next  order  gordiaeea,  comprising  animals  which  during  a 
portion  of  UieirexistenceareparasiticinBects,  there  is  sometimes  an  imperfectly  developed 
digestive  apparatus,  or  none.  In  the  next  order,  nematoda,  including  the  lumbricroid 
worms  wblch  infest  the  alimentary  canal  of  mammals,  thete  are  well -developed 
digestive  organs  suspended  freclv  in  a  body  cavity,  and  provided  with  a  moutli  and 
eicretory  onflce.  In  the  sub-class  roiifera  (wheel  animalcules)  there  is  a  complex 
organlzHtion  with  a  ganglionic  nervous  system.  The  stomach  is  lar^e  and  well 
developed,  but  there  ure  no  organs  of  blood  circulation  or  of  resplraltoa,  althcugh 
there  is  acorpusculated  fluid  in  the  body  cavity.  Among  theannehdes  the  comn-  — 
leech  has  an  extensive  digestive  apparatus,  the  stomach  not  only  being  largo  and  r 
ning  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  but  provided  with  eleven  capacious  r — 


In  the  crustaceans,  pHrticularlv  the  lobster,  the  digestive  organs  are  elaborate. 
The  apparatus  for  mastication  Is  emcient,  and  the  mouth  opens  by  a  very  short  narrow 
gullet  into  a  capacious  stomach  in  whicb  there  are  a^at  number  of  very  minute  teeth, 
and  in  addition  three  very  large  calcareous  teeth  situated  near  the  pyloric  orifice.  A, 
Dumber  of  strong,  calcareous  bones,  longitudinal  in  direction,  support  the  membranous 
portion  of  the  stomach,  and  form  a  basis  for  the  support  of  the  large  teeth.  The  entiro 
organ  is  covered  externally  with  a  layer  of  muscles  of  great  power.  Two  of  the  lar« 
teeth  resemble  the  molars  of  an  elephant,  and  tbev  have  a  sort  of  rotnry  molar 
motion.  Between  them  is  the  third  largo  toollt,  which  baa  a  rounded  surface,  and 
asMSts  in  mastication  by  constantly  pushing  the  food  between  the  molars.  The  whole  of 
this  apparatus  is  called  "the  lady  in  the  lobster."  Some  insects  have  even  more  elabo- 
rate  stomachs  than  crustaceans.  The  locust  bos  a  marvelous  masticating  and  digest- 
ing organism.  See  Locust  and  Grasshopper,  under  suh-litlc  Otii^ai  Anaiomjf, 
They  seem  to  be  furnished  with  all  possible  accessories  fur  the  Irituratlon  nnd  solution 
of  tlio  coarse  food  upon  which  they  live.  The  coleoptera  are,  as  an  order,  perhaps 
possessed  of  more  powerful  digestive  apparatus  than  the  orthoptera,  some  of  the  beetles 
almost  equaling  the  acrididce.  Thcj  have  a  crop,  a  gizzard,  and  a  chyliflc  stomach,  and 
are  enormous  eaters,  as  every  housekeeper  knows  who  has  hi-A  experience  with  croton 
bugs  and  cockroaches,  and  every  farmer  who  has  defended  his  potato  crop  ngninst  the 
ravages  of  the  Colonuio  beetle.  (See  Potato  Bno.)  The  crop  and  stomadi  of  the 
boney-bce  Is  a  marvelous  piece  of  mechanism.  The  cesopbagiis  dilates  into  a  large  crop, 
the  honey-coUectlng  bog,  which  is  capable  of  being  dilated  by  muscular  action  bo  as  to 
exhaust  tbe  neclar  from  flowers.  The  true  stomach  is  connected  with  the  crop  In  a 
remarkable  manner.  It  commences  by  a  small  lube,  which  can  be  inserted  Into  the 
crop  or  withdrawn  from  it.  When  inserted  It  is  doubled  upon  itself,  forming  a  shut 
valve  through  which  the  honey  cannot  pass.  The  bee  feeds  itself  at  will  by  withdraw- 
ing the  tubular  porlioo  of  the  true  stomach,  when  the  contents  of  the  crop  are  permitted 
to  pass  into  it.  In  the  mnllusca  tbe  stomach  and  alimentary  canal  are  often  simple  in 
structure,  but  efficient;  for  digestive  fluids  are  furnished  in  great  abundance.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  oyster  is  evidence  of  it9  power  of  digestion  and  assimilation.  In 
some  of  the  gaaleropod  mollusks  Ihe  stomach  is  more  complex,  being  often  provided 
with  cartilaginous  or  calcareous  plates  for  the  trituration  of  food.  Distinct  salivaiy 
glands  are  usuallv  present,  and  the  liver  is  well  developed.  The  cephalopod  mollusks, 
as  the  cuttle  Qshea  and  octopus,  have  enormously  efficient  digestive  apparatus.  See 
Cephalopoda. 

In  fishes  the  stomach  is  usually  Ions  and  tapering,  but  the  whole  alimentary  canal  Is 
frequently  shorter  than  the  flsh.  Their  food  is  chiefly  animal,  and  easy  of  digestion. 
In  the  batrachians  we  first  meet  with  a  structure  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach 
bearing  a  resemblance  to  that  of  mammals.  The  stomacbof  the  toad  has  gastric  follicles 
which  secrete  a  gastric  fluid  having  properties  like  that  secreted  by  the  slomachs  of 
higher  animals,  and  the  intestines  present  a  beautiful  arrangement  of  the  capillary  blood 
vessels.  The  ophidian  reptiles  have  large  and  distensible  stomachs  for  the  reception  of 
their  prey,  but  their  digestion  is  Bliiggisli.  In  the  chelonians  there  Is  a  great  advance. 
The  ^tric  cells  are  large,  and  are  freely  traversed  br  capillary  blood-vessels.  In  birds 
there  IS  considerable  variety  1q  tbe  form  and  extent  ot  the  stomach  and  allmentaty  canal, 
XIII.— 28 
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depeadlDg'  upon  their  habits.  See  Birds.  Id  mammAla  lliere  la  nuwe  vnrielj  Qua 
ill  birds,  u  tlieir  Btnicture  and  hablta  are  more  variable.  CBmiToroua  animals  require  ■ 
much  leas  complicated  digesting  apparattis  tlian  omDivorous  or  herbivorous.  See  Rn)n> 
MANTIA.  Tlie  great  act-eater  taka,  howeTer.  an  apparatus  in  many  reqiects  resembling 
that  of  a  common  fowl,  while  the  blood  sucking  bat  {demnodtu)  has  a  Btomacb  whose 
capscitv  has  more  relalians  to  its  ofQce  of  receiver  tJiau  of  dieter,  tlie  pyloric  end, 
vrbere  aigeslloB  Is  performed  va  this  case,  being  very  Bmall,  but  sufficient  for  the  dispotml 
of  the  esfdly  digested  food.  The  cardiac  portion  Is  enormously  elongated  above  lUe 
entrance  of  tesopbague,  forming  an  elongated  ctecum  in  contact  at  its  further  vaA  with 
the  spleen.  There  is  considerablu  variety  in  the  digealive  apparatus  of  the  qusdrumana. 
The  aannopitliteu*  enieiliu,  or  sacred  monkey  of  India,  hss  an  enonnoi:s  stomach.  A. 
full-grown  female  of  this  species,  examined  by  Prof.  Owen,  liad  a  stomach  which,  when 
distended  and  dried,  measured  3  ft.  7  in.  along  Uie  great«r  curvature,  and  1  ft.  along  the 
lesser.  Its  neatest  circumference  was  1  ft. ,  and  its  least,  about  2  in.  above  the  pyloric 
oriSce,  was  8f  In.  Prof.  Owen  says  that  it  maybe  regarded  as  consisting  of  three  divi- 
bIods:  a  cardiac  pouch,  a  middle,  sacculated  portion,  and  a  narrow,  elongated  canal, 
aacculated  at  its  commencement  and  simple  near  its  termination,  whjdi  portion  he  con- 
siders to  t>e  the  dig^ting  portion  of  the  organ.  In  the  genus  eertopSthaau,  which  wm 
formerly  ranked  with  KmnoptiJueut,  the  stomach  has  the  usutd  simple  construction, 
resembfing  that  of  most  quadrumana  and  of  man.  It  Is  gener^y  thou^t  that  this 
enlarged  stomach  is  not  because  of  tlie  vegetable-eating  habits  of  the  entellus,  but  u  an 
oSael  to  ita  want  of  cheek  pouches,  wliich  other  monlwys  have,  for  the  purpow  of  lan< 
porarily  stowing  away  food. 

BTOKACH,  DIBBABM  or.  In  the  dlscumion  of  the  diseases  of  any  organ,  it  is  costom- 
ary  to  l>egin  with  the  conaideration  of  its  inflammation.  In  the  stomach,  however,  acute 
ga^Tita,  or  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  that  organ,  is  so  rare  a  diaeasa, 
except  as  a  result  of  the  administration  of  an  irritant  poison,  that  it  might  almost  pass 
unnoticed.  Thus  Louis  states  that  during  six  years'  experience  at  La  Charity  <one  of 
the  leading  Parisian  hospitals),  in  which  he  made  notes  of  6,000case8  of  disease,  and  500 
dissections,  he  did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  fatal  idiopathic  (or  spontaneous)  gastri- 
tis. The  simple  fact,  however,  that  this  disease  is  almost  always  the  result  of  poison, 
gives  it  a  special  Interest,  and  renders  it  especially  necessary  that  the  physician  should 
be  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  symptoms,  as  to  be  able  with  certainty  to  detect  it, 
and  thus  to  be  led  to  investigate  its  cause. 

The  symptoms  which  indicate  that  an  irritant  poison  has  been  recaved  into  llie 
stomach,  are  a  gradually  increasing  sensation  of  uneauness  or  beat,  which  shortly 
assumes  an  acute  burning  character  in  the  epigastric  region.  This  pain  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  which  becomes  increasingly  frequent  as  the  pain  augments,  and  often 
niih  hiccup.  There  is  usually  extreme  tenderness  on  pressure,  and  the  patient  bends 
bis  body  forward  to  relax  the  muscular  tension.  During  the  accession  of  these  symp- 
toms, there  is  n  marked  degree  of  excitement,  as  indicated  by  the  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  end  breathing,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin.  This  condition  is,  however,  soon 
exelianged  for  one  of  prostration.  The  skin  becomes  cold  and  clammy,  Uie  pulse 
thready  and  feeble,  and  the  breathing  catching  and  intermittent:  until  finally,  after  a 
variable  period  of  exhaustion,  the  patient  sinks,  usually  retaining  his  mental  faculties  to 
the  last.  Although  the  alx>ve-describcd  symptoms  are  always  more  or  less  present,  each 
irritant  poison  occaetons  some  special  symptom,  and  some  cnaracteristic  lesion;  and  the 
period  at  which  death  ensues  varies  for  different  poisons.  Hence,  quite  apart  from  the 
results  of  analysis,  a  fair  conjecture  can  usually  be  made  as  to  the  individual  poison 
which  has  been  administered. 

Sub-acute  gastrilia  is  by  no  moans  a  rare  affection,  and  its  occurs  in  two  distinct 
forms — "one  in  which  the  malady  la  caused  by  a  constitutional  state,  the  effects  of 
which  are  shown  in  a  variety  of  other  organs,  as  well  as  In  llie  stomach;  another  iu 
wliich  it  is  due  to  causes  connected  chiefly  or  exclusively  with  Ibis  organ,  which  is  sub- 
mitted to  an  Irritative  process  somewhat  analogous  to  that  typified  by  the  gastritis  of 
Irritant  poisoning," — Brinton,  On  Dueaiea  of  Ihe  Stomach,  1859,  p.  101.  The  first  of 
these  forms  la  well  illustrated  in  certain  cases  of  scarlatina,  in  which,  if  death  lakes 
place  between  the  third  and  seventh  day  of  the  disease,  distinct  marks  of  inflammation 
are  seen  in  the  stomach.  The  other  variety,  which  Is  often  of  a  chrouic  form.  Is  best 
seen  in  cases  of  delirium  tremens;  the  afteelion  being  sub-acute  or  chronic,  according 
as  it  has  been  produced  by  a  single  prolonged  debauch,  or  by  a  protracted  hnblt  of 
drinking  spirits;  the  patient's  final  malady  being  induced  by  a  deflciencv  of  food,  nr  the 
want  or  the  ordinary  stimulant.  Purely  chronic  Inflamalion  may  be  Induced  by  various 
causes,  of  which  the  most  common  are  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  dilnks,  habitual  excess  in 
eating,  the  eating  of  indigestible  food,  and  the  excessive  use  of  irritating  medicines. 

The  treatment  of  gastritis  varies  so  muci)  wii;h  each  individual  case,  that  we  shall 
only  lay  down  a  few  general  principles.  The  first  point  Is  the  removal  of  the  cause;  to 
be  attempted  in  cases  of  irritant  poisoning,  eitlier  by  Ihe  removal  of  the  poison  (by  the 
stomach-pump  or  emetics,  aa,  for  example,  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  by  its  neutralization  by 
means  of  an  antidote.  In  very  severe  cases,  leeches  may  be  applied  to  the  epissMrium; 
but  coiuter-irrilants,  such  as  turpentine  on  a  hot  moist  flannal,  or  mustard-poulacea,  are 
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feBeralty  of  mora  serrlce.  Continuous  fomeotatfon  with  water,  aa  hot  as  can  be  bonte, 
«Itea  gives  great  relief;  while  at  the  same  time  iced  water,  or  aniall  lumps  of  ice  swal- 
lowed wiiole,  uauallj  relieve  the  thirst  and  mitigate  the  pain.  Eaemata  of  purgative 
materials,  if  llie  bowele  are  constipated,  or  of  a  sootliia^  characUr  (as  thirty  drops  of 
-  laudanum  in  a  little  starch  or  gruel),  if  the  bowels  are  Irrilabte,  ma;  be  prescribed  with 
tdvantage.  When  the  stomnch  Ijeg^os  to  be  able  to  retain  food,  it  must  be  givea  In  Ihe 
form  of  a  blaad  liquid,  in  small  doses,  at  distant  intervals.  Chronic  gastritis  must  be 
treated  in  much  the  same  manner  as  tndigestioD  (q.v.)  The  most  essential  point  of 
treatment  is  the  due  regulation  of  the  diet. 

Uleer  of  the  ttamoA  is  Die  most  important  of  the  Idiopathic  diseases  of  that  or^n, 
both  from  its  frequency,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  may  be  detected  during  life, 
from  the  fact  that  at  any  period  of  its  protracted  course  it  may  prove  suddenly  fatal,  and 
from  its  beingasoally  curable.  Theflrst  and  most  characteristic  symptom  of  tliis  disease 
is  pain,  which  commeuces  as  a  mere  dull  feeling  of  weight  or  tightness,  then  gradually 
augmeots  Into  a  burning  sensation,  and  at  last  assumes  agnawiog character,  and  occasions 
a  kind  of  sickening  depression.  This  pain  comes  on  In  from  two  to  ten  minutes  after 
tbe  ingestion  of  food,  and  lasts  for  an  hour  or  two;  vomiting  often  ensues,  after  which 
the  pain  ceases.  The  place  of  Its  most  conunon  appearance  and  greatest  intensity  is  Uie 
center  of  the  epigastric  region,  or  slightly  below  the  free  end  of  the  enriform  cartilage  ol 
the  sternum;  and  the  painful  spot  is  usually  of  a  circular  form,  with  a  diameter  varying 
from  one  to  two  inches.  The  pain  in  this  region  Is  succeeded,  in  the  coutw  of  a  few 
weeks,  by  a  gnawing  pain  in  tbe  back,  ranging  in  podtion  fnun  the  eighth  dorsal  to  the 
.  second  lumiar  vertebra,  and  most  commonly  lyin^  between  the  two  shoulder-blades. 
Tlie  pain  in  both  the  epigastric  and  the  dorsal  region  is  almost  always  much  increased 
by  pressure;  it  Is  also  specially  affected  by  certain  kinds  of  food  and  drink,  being  in 
creased  by  the  [ngestlon  of  bud  and  indigestible  substances,  and  lessened  by  a  bund 
and  pulpy  diet.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pain  Is  aggravated  bv  tea,  beer,  and  hot  food; 
althougti  exceptions  occasionally  occur.  The  next  symptom  in  this  disease  is  vomiting 
or  regurgitation,  expelling  the  food  previously  taken,  or  a  glairy  aliutline  fluid.  The 
vomiting  usually  occurs  when  tbe  pun  is  moat  intense,  and  is  a  dangerous  Bymptom, 
■ince  It  tends  \o  starve  the  patient,  and  to  increase  the  fatigue  of  an  already  weakened 
frame.  At  this  stage  the  disease  is  sometimes  terminated  by  the  occurrence  of  perfora- 
tion, ending  in  rapidly  fatal  peritonitis ;  and  U  this  accident  does  not  occur,  the  dyspep- 
tic symptoms  become  complicated  by  hemorrbsge  from  tbe  stomach,  sometimes  so  rapid 
that  it  distends  tbe'stomacn  and  adjacent  small  intestine  with  a  single  gush,  and  causea 
fainting  and  almost  immediate  death ;  but  more  commonly  occurring  as  a  slow  and  inter- 
mittent drain  of  blood,  giving  rise  to  anemia.  If  death  from  the  above  causes  (Inanltian, 
perforation,  or  heniorrhage)  does  not  terminate  the  disease,  the  symptoms  frequently 
subside  in  something  like  the  Inverse  order  in  which  they  occurred,  and  recovery,  often 
after  many  years'  suffering,  ensues.  "With  rerard  to  frequency  of  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Brinton,  who  has  carefully  studied  this  disease,  slates  that  this  lesion  may  be  de- 
tected in  (on  an  average)  B  percent,  of  persons  dj-ing  from  all  causes;  that  it  occurs  twice 
as  frequently  in  females  na  in  \\\:\\\-s.  nmi  lliiit  it  is  specially  a  disease  of  middle  and 
advancing  life—a?  being  the  a venige  ngc  iii  females,  and  43  in  males.  Nothing  is  isnown 
with  certainty  regarding  the  causes  of  this  disease,  except  that  advancing  age,  privation, 
mental  anxiety,  and  Intemperance  so  frequently  coincide  with  It,  that  they  may  be 
regarded  in  some  degree  as  producing  it.  In  relation  te  Ircalmcnt,  strict  attention 
to  diet  is  of  the  first  imixirtancc.  Wlien  the  symptoms  are  urgent,  the  patient  should 
maintain  the  recumbent  position,  and  should  bo  fed  on  lukewtirm  milk,  Uiickened  with 
biscuit-powder,  given  in  doses  of  one,  or,  at  most,  two  tablt-j-pimnfuls  every  two  Lours. 
The  pain  is  often  relieved  by  llie  applicatian  of  a  mustwrd-ixjultice  to  the  piiinful 
spot;  and  benefit  is  frequently  liL-rivcd  from  the  internal  iid ministration  of  bismulli  (in 
doses  of  ten  grains),  either  given  ulone  or  combined  witii  the  compound  kino  powder  (in 
Sve-grsJn  doses).  When  there  is  hemorrhage  small  lumps  of  ice  may  be  swallowed ;  and 
if  all  food  is  rejected  by  vomiting,  beef-tea  injections  must  be  thrown  into  the  lower 
bowel.  Aperients  are  sometimes  required,  but  they  must  be  given  with  caution  ;  and  If 
castor-oil  can  lie  taken  without  increasing  the  pain  or  vomiting,  it  is  the  most  barmless 
remedy  of  its  class. 

Cancer  of  Uu  ttomadi  is  a  disease  of  much  interest,  from  its  being  obscure  In  Its  symp- 
toms and  difBcult  of  detection  in  its  early  stage,  frequent  In  its  occurrence,  and  always 
fatal  in  its  termination.  The  typical  course  of  this  disease  Is  graphically  sketched  by 
Dr.  Brinton  in  the  following  paragraph;  "An  elderly  person  perhaps  biilierlo  free 
from  dyspepsia,  begins  to  suffer  from  a  capricious,  and  soon  adiminishcd  appetite  ;  which 
Is  by  and  by  associaled  with  occasional  nausea,  or  even  vomiting,  and  with  a  sense  of 
uneasiness  or  distention  of  the  stomach.  His  complexion,  niready  pale  and  unwhole 
some,  next  acquires  a  muddy,  yellowish,  or  faint  greenish  hue.  His  gastric  syraptoo'j) 
DOW  increase ;  often  by  a  sudden  and  marked  augmentation,  which  corresponds  to  w>At 
te  in  other  cases  their  first  appearance.  Vomiting,  if  already  present,  becomes  rr.ore 
fre<]uent  and  urgent ;  local  uneasiness  deepens  Into  pain  ;  and  both  these  symptoms  arc 
excited  or  Increased  by  taking  food.  At  a  somewhat  later  period  hemorrhage  generallv 
occurs,  usually  but  scanty  m  amount,  and  therefore  depending  to  a  great  extent  on 
euual  circumstances  ft»'  its  detection.    About  this  time,  a  tumor  oiten  becomes  percep 
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iikcreue,  the  cacbexis  of  the  patient  also  augments;  aud  la  evidenced  not  onlj  ,  .__ 
color  already  meationed,  but  also  by  debilitj  aud  emaciation;  and  at  last  bv  prostration, 
which  cuds  in  Bnasarca,  delirium,  and  dcittb." — Op  dX.,  p.  £S5.  From  the  recoids  of 
400  cases,  Dr.  BriotOQ  finds  that  moHt  dcatha  occur  i>etweeii  ttie  agea  of  50  and  60  y«an. 
The  form  of  cancer  which  must  frequently  attacks  the  atomach  is  the  scirrhua  or  hard 
cancer.  Out  of  ItU)  casca,  scirrhus  occurred  in  130  (or  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole), 
medullary  or  encpphaloid  cancer  in  33,  coUuid  In  17,  melanolic  deposit  in  3,  and  villoua 
cancer  in  1.  In  the  treatment  of  this  formidulile  disease,  more  good  is  done  by  careful 
atteution  to  the  diet  than  by  any  medicine.  Good  milk  or  strong  lieef-tea  luicliened 
with  bi^tcuit-powiier  mav  be  given  in  the  aame  manner  as  recommended  in  ulcer;  and 
millc  mixed  with  a  littfe  olu  Jamaica  rum  will  sometimes  stay  on  the  stomach  wlies 
everything  el.tc  is  vomited.  It  there  be  pain,  opiates  must  I>e  given,  and  tliey  m»j  be 
prescribeil  either  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  as  enemata,  the  latter  having  the  advantage  o( 
not  inducing  constipation. 

lIemaUHteti»,  or  tufmidng  of  blood,  must  t>e  looked  upon  rather  as  a  symptom 
titan  a  disease.  Thus,  it  may  occur  by  tlie  ulcerative  destruction  of  the  t^ls  of  a  com- 
paratively large  blood-vei*el,  as  iu  gastric  ulcer  and  in  cancer;  but  it  generally  is  of  ttw 
kind  termed  ciijiillary.  The  latter  Kind  of  bcmorrha^  bappena  under  various  circum- 
fltanccs,  uf  which  the  following  are  the  principal:  1.  The  bleeding  may  be  idiopathic, 
or  unaccompanied  by  any  structural  cbaugc.  This  variety  is  extremely  rare.  2.  It  ma^ 
tAke  the  place  of  some  habitual  hemorrhage,  or,  in  other  words,  be  vicarious.  Thus  it 
frequently  takes  the  place  of  the  mensLrutd  discharge.  S.  It  is  often  a  consequence  i^ 
liiseuso  or  injury  of  the  stomach;  for  example,  it  frequently  occura  after  the  ingestion  of 
Btrooely  initant  poisons,  or  even  an  immoacrate  dose  of  alcohol  into  the  stom^h.  4  It 
may  be  a  cuuscqui:uce  of  disease  in  adjacent  viscera,  occsEioning  an  overloading  of  Ihs 
.  veins  of  the  siumiich;  thus  it  is  frequently  caused  by  enlargement  of  the  spleen,  and 
occurs  la  those  states  of  the  liver  in  which  there  is  obstruction  of  the  portal  circulation; 
and  under  this  citlcgury  wc  must  place  the  giislric  hemorrhage  which  not  unfrequently 
occura  in  the  advanced  periods  of  pregnancy,  in  cou^quence  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  enlai^'d  uterus  on  the  venous  circulation  of  the  abdomen.  S.  It  may  residt  from 
changes  lo  the  composition  of  the  blood,  such  as  occur  in  scurvy,  purpura,  aitd  yellow 
fever.  The  trentmctit  must  l>e  directed  ai^itisl  the  disease  on  which  tlie  hemorrhage 
depends,  rullier  than  ngiiinst  the  mere  symptom ;  but  from  whatever  cause  it  arises,  if  it 
is  proceeding  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  in  bed, 
and  shtiutd  swallow  small  pieces  of  ice.  Hot  applications  may  also  be  applied  to  the 
eittrpniities,  with  the  view  of  directing  the  blood  to  those  parts.  The  medicines  most 
likely  to  be  of  service  are  acetate  of  lead,  giillic  acid,  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  oil  ct 
turpi'iitine;  but  they  should  only  bo  given  on  medical  aulhoritv. 

Some  of  the  other  alTi'cIioos  of  the  stomach  are  discussed  in  special  articles.  See 
Cardiai,ou.,  Indihestion,  aARCisA,  etc. 

STOKACH-PUICP,  an  instrument  used  to  remove  poisons  from  the  stomach,  to  feed 
persons  who  attempt  to  starve  themselves,  etc.  It  is  a  syrin^  with  a  flexible  tube, 
insertoil   into  the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus,  and  by  wlucb  fluid  is  injected  oe 

STOMAFOD&  (Or.  mouth-footed),  an  order  of  malacostracous  cnistaccans,  to  wlucb 
iqwtlliil<r,  j^lasK-cralis,  etc..  t>elon);.  All  of  them  are  marine.  They  are  most  abundant 
in  tropical  seas,  but  some  are  found  in  those  of  temperate  parts  of  the  world.  They 
have  seven  or  eight  pair  of  lecH.  mostiv  near  the  mouth.  The  gills  are  external,  adher- 
ing to  the  appendages  beneath  the  abdomen,  which  is  elongated,  and  terminates  in  an 
extended  tail-lln.  The  rings  wliich  bear  the  eyes  and  the  nntentue  are  not  confounded 
with  the  rest  of  the  head,  as  in  the  detapoda.  but  are  more  distinct.  The  carapace  often 
leaves  the  latter  rings  of  the  thorax  exposed.  The  heart  is  very  different  from  that  of 
the  dfffipWii.  assuming  the  form  of  a  long  cylindrical  vessel,  which  extends  through- 
out the  length  of  the  abdomen. — The  etomanoda  inhabit  deep  parts  of  the  sea,  many  of 
them  living  at  the  bottom,  while  some,  as  gia.>^s-crabB,  are  found  floating  at  the  surface. 

BTO'XATA  (Qr,  mouths),  are  minute  openings  in  the  epidermis  of  leaves  and  olfaw 

¥-een  parts  of  plants  exposed  to  tbo  air,  communicating  with  intercellular  arjces. 
heir  existence  was  first  noticed  by  Grew,  who  described  them  in  his  Anatomy  o/Ptanli 
in  1883.  They  are  generally  formed  by  two  semilunar  cells,  which  are  as  tips  to  the 
orifice,  aud  are  filleii  with  green  matter;  but  sometimes  the  cells  arranged  around  them 
are  more  numerous.  They  [are  generally  of  an  elliptical  form,  but  sometimes  circular,  and 
sometimes  quadrangular.  These  dlSe'rences  are  very  cbaractcristlc  of  particular  species 
genera,  or  orders  of  plants.  In  a  moist  state  of  the  atmosphere,  they  are  open;  but 
when  it  t)ecomea  dry  they  are  closed,  or  nearly  so.  It  appears  that  they  are  organs  of 
transpiration,  aud  that  their  opening  and  closing  according  to  the  moisture  or  dryness  of 
the  atmosphere  regulates  it  in  a  mnonei  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  the  plant.  Tbey 
do  not  occur  in  any  part  of  the  plant  covered  by  the  soil,  nor  in  submer^  leaves,  nor 
on  the  lower  sides  of  floating  leaves.  Succulent  plants  iiave  very  few  of  them;  ao  thrt 
these  plants  retain  for  a  long  time  the  moisture  which  they  have  imbibed,  and  are  tbtu 
adapted  for  living  in  %  dry  atmosphere.     Stomata  are  generally  moat  abundant  on  the 


under  aide  of  le&vefi;  but  In  leaves  which  grow  vertically,  thej  are  often  almost  equally 
Inimerous  on  both  aides.  !□  general  they  are  irregalarly  placed ;  but  In  EraBsea  and  many 
Other  endogeoouB  plants  with  irandlel-veined  leaves,  they  are  in  re^lar  rone;  and  in 
tome  other  plauta  they  occur  in  little  groups.  Tlie  number  in  a  square  inch  varies  from 
too  in  ttw  mistletoe,  to  almoet  450,000  in  tJie  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  toianum  »ane- 
iitm. — Htomata  are  uot  found  in  mosses,  lichens,  algse,  aud  fungi;  but  they  exist  in 
■Otoe  of  the  hepaiiea,  as  in  mairehantia.  In  which  their  structure  is  more  complei  than 
in  the  higher  plants;  each  of  them  consisting  of  a  kind  of  shaft,  composed  of  four  or 
five  rin^  placed  one  upon  the  other,  every  ring  made  up  of  four  or  five  cells,  and  Ihe 
lowest  ring  apparently  regulating  the  aperture  by  the  contraction  or  expansion  of  the 
cells  which  form  iL 

BIOHS,  a  weight  in  use  throughout  the  n.tr.  and  central  countries  of  Europe,  but 
Yaryiug  much  In  diflereut  counlriea  Jt  is  chiefly  employed  on  the  contiuent  for  weigh- 
ing wool,  hemp,  flax,  and  feathers,  Ihe  flaz-stone  containing  twice  as  many  pounds  aa 
the  one  used  for  wool  and  feathers.  In  all  the  principal  commercial  states  of  Germany, 
the  stone  (of  flax)  is  the  ^  of  a  cwt.  (centner  =  100  or  113  Ibe.),  i.e.,  20  lbs.,  in  Pmsaa 
and  the  Zollverein,  Hamburg,  Lhbeck,  and  Bremen;  23  lbs.  in  Austria,  etc. ;  in  Britain 
tt  is  the  ^  of  a  cwt.,  or  14  lbs. ;  while  in  Sweden  it  is  equivalent  to  82  lbs.  In  Oreat 
Britain,  though  the  stone  of  14  lbs.  Is  the  only  legal  imperial  weight  of  the  hind,  slouea 
of  other  values  are  in  regular  use,  aa  a  stone  of  S4  lbs.  for  wool,  and  one  of  B  Iba.  for 
buicher-meat. 

BTOHZ.    See  CaIjCultib  and  Lithotout. 
Is  used  for  a  great  variety  of  pi: 

a,  honeatones,  ornamental  purposes, . „ 

headings  (see  BmuaiHO  Stobk,  QDAnair,  Miu,,  GiuniwroBKa,  Hones,  Mahble.  Gran- 
ITK,  Slate,  etc.),  the  following  general  remarks  may  be  added  here.  The  desirabla 
pronerties  In  a  building-stone  are,  that  it  should  be  compact,  insoluble  in  water,  not 
easily  altered  by  the  atmosphere,  and  not  liable  to  take  oa  a  vegetable  c<viting.  These 
qualities  depend  upon  Its  chemical  composition  and  on  its  mechanical  structure.  Build- 
ing Btoaes  may  be  divided  into  three  classes — siliceous,  calcareous,  and  composite.  Sill- 
ceouB  atones  including  granite,  porphyry,  gneise,  greenstone,  basalt,  sandstone,  elate, 
terpentine,  etc.,  and  conlaialng  from  Is  to  09  per  cent,  of  silica)  are,  as  a  xenerat  rule, 
the  moat  durable  for  building.  Their  durability  Is  affected  by  certain  of  their  ingre- 
dients, aa  by  the  felspar  in  granite,  and  salts  of  iron  in  sandstone.  Calcareous  stones  (sim- 
ple limestone,  travertin,  marble,  etc.),  are  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  more  so 
in  carbonic  acid  water;  Ihey  are  liable  to  apUnter  by  water  freezing  in  their  pores,  are 
acted  on  by  add  gases  (e.g.,  the  sulphurous  acid  gas  produced  by  the  combustion  of 
moat  kinds  of  coal),  and  arc  somewhat  liable  to  be  stained  by  minute  plants.  Still,  some 
<tf  them  are  lastlngenouRh  in  a  country  atmoaphere.  The  failure  of  the  magnesianlime- 
Btone  selected  for  the  Bnlish  houses  of  parliament  is  a  ^od  instance  of  a  stone  lasting  for 
centuries  in  a  countrychurch,  and  yet  quite  unable  towithstand  the  waallng  action  of  the 
i.tmo8pbere  of  a  great  city.  Composite  stones,  in  which  neither  the  silica  nor  the  lime 
greatly  predominates,  are  unimportant. 

The  most  exhaustive  account  of  the  building  stonea  of  the  British  islands  is  ^ven  in 
the  parliamentary  blue  book  embodying  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appomted  to 
(elect  a  stone  for  the  housea  of  parliament,  published  iu  1880.  Huch  scientific  infuima- 
tion  regarding  aH  kinds  of  stone  will  be  found  in  the  catalogue  of  the  rock  apeclmens  of 
the  museum  of  practical  geology,  London.    See  Btorb,  Bctldino. 

STOHX,  a  CO.  In  n.  Arkansas,  drained  by  the  White  and  Little  Red  rivers  ;  pop.  "91^ 
7048,  with  colored.  The  surface  is  uneven.  The  soil  Is  fertile.  The  principal  produo- 
tious  are  com,  cotton,  tobacco,  and  livestock.  Area,  019  sq.  m.  Co.  seat,  Mouuttdn 
View. 
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rivers,  and  traversed  by  the  Chicago, 

m.;  pop.  '90,  7090,  chiefly  of  American  birth.  The  surface  ii 
bered.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  principal  productions  are  o 
and  cattle.     Iron  and  coal  are  found.     Co.  seat,  Galena. 

BtOn,  a  market  t.  of  Stafford,  stands  T  m.  n.n.w.  of  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the 
left  bank  of  Che  Trent.  Shoemaklng,  tanning,  malting,  and  brickmakine  are  the  chief 
'branches  of  Industry,  Near  the  church  are  some  remains  of  an  Augustlnian  monastery. 
{Pop.  '01,  616*. 

BTOra.  Abtificial.  Artlfldsl  atone,  properly  speaking,  would  include  burned  day 
wares  used  for  building  purposes,  as  bricks,  terra-cotta  iq.v.),  etc,  as  well  as  the  variouji 
cements.  We  shall  connne  ourselves  here  to  a  deacriptioaof  the  silicious  artificial  stona 
produced  by  the  cementing  properties  of  soluble  alkaline  silicates  on  sand,  which  has 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention  within  the  last  SO  yeara.  tto  far  back  as  1835,  Prof.  J, 
N.  von  Fuchs  of  Municb  published  a  paper  on  various  applications  of  these  slllcatee, 
and  so  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  industry.  To  M,  Kuhlmann  of  Lille,  however,  ia 
mainly  due  the  merit  of  working  out  the  practical  application  of  the  soluble  silicate  of 
potash  or  soda  to  the  manufacture  of  hydraulic  lime,  cement,  and  especially  *-  — >'*~i-' 
Stonea     Mr.  Prederlck  Bansoqie  of  Ipswich  has  also  '" ' *■"  "■ 
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fill  exertion*  In  produdng  an  BrMflcUl  stone  from  the  same  Bufwbuicee.  The  jmxxt^ 
as  al  first  practiced  by  Mr,  Bftnsonie.  consisted  in  mixing  the  gelatinoun  silicate  of  xods 
with  fond  and  a  little  powdered  ^lass  and  clay,  in  the  proportions  of  sand,  10  paria; 
glass,  I  part;  clay,  1  part;  and  silicate  of  soda,  1  part,  Tbese  innredienis  were  thor- 
ouirlily  iucorporutcd  in  a  piig-mill,  and  brought  to  the  consialeucy  otpmly.  The  plastic 
DHtiircof  Itie  snlintance  at  ihieiNlagc  allows  it  to  be  molded  with  ease  into  an  endlc^  variHj 
of  forms,  cvi-n  of  an  elaboraiely  ornamental  kind.  After  leaving  the  maids,  tlic  objctta 
^re  dried  In  close  ovens,  and  llien  removed  to  kilna,  where  they  aro  flred  at  a  praduiilly 
Inpri'usiiiB  ti'ini)cromre.  which  finally  reaches  a  r^d  heat,  la  the  kiln,  the  goods  are 
beilileil  up  iu  dry  sami,  to  prevent  any  of  the  twisline  or  loss  of  shape  which  bo  ccto- 
moiily  liislignres  larje  objects  in  baliud  clay.  When  the  firing  is  completed,  the  material 
is  ill  tlic  slate  of  n  seml-vitrifled  mass,  with  tiie  appearance,  properties,  and  c«mposiiioa 
of  Q  line  sandstone. 

A  later  p.ileiit  of  Mr,  Ransomc's  consists  in  producing  a  bard  and  durable  materia] 
eltogi'tlKT  without  baking,  by  effecting  a  double  decomposition  with  the  Bilioite  of  soda 
■nd  Ilie  chloride  of  calcium.  Such  materials  as  sand,  chalk,  or  other  minerals  are  inli- 
nuiti'ly  mixud  with  apropcr  quantity  of  a  solulionof  silicate  of  soda,  this  lieing  secured,  is 
before,  hy  the  opcratiojis  of  a  pug-mill.  In  this  plastic  condition,  they  are  molded  into 
any  required  form,  after  which  they  are  saturated  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. Tile  Hilira  cjtubining  with  the  calcium  forms  at  once  an  insoluble  silicate  irf 
lime,  wiiich  ceuii-nia  into  a  firm  mass  all  the  particles  of  sand,  lime,  eta,  used  in  tha 
CompoHiIion.  The  chlorine,  on  the  other  Iiand,  combines  with  the  soda  to  form  conk 
mon  salt  (cblnride  of  sodium),  which  can  be  readilv  removed  by  washing. 

The  objects  into  which  artificial  stone  is  manufactured  are  very  miscellaneous;  what- 
ever, in  fact,  is  ma<le  of  real  stone  can  also  be  formed  in  the  artificial.  Among  the  moia 
promiDcnt  applicaCiuns  o(  it,  we  may  notice  grindstones,  millstones,  tombstones,  mooa- 
ments,  chimney-pieces,  balustrades,  fountains,  rases,  and  statuary. 

BTOHE,  Am\sa,  b.  Charlton,  Mass.,  1818;  early  engaKed  in  the  building  of  ntilroads 
and  brLdt;es ;  |uperintendent  of  the  New  Haven,  Hartlora,  and  Springfield  railroad,  ISti; 
one  o!  the  contractors  for  building  the  Cleveland  and  Columbus,  and  the  Cleveland, 
Painesville,  and  Aslitabula  railroads.  Mr.  Stone  made  improvements  in  the  niaciunerr 
and  construction  of  railroads,  and  built  car-factories  and  rolling-mills  at  the  west. 
Mr.  Stone,  who  resldeil  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  made  a  donation  of  (600,000  to  Adelbert 
collBRe  of  the  Western  Reserve  university  at  Hudson,  on  condition  of  its  removal  t« 
Clevelatid,  —an  oRer  that  was  accepted.     He  d.  1883. 

BTOm,  A^insEw   Leetr,  n.D.,  b.  Conn.,   1315:   graduated  at  Tale  college,  1S37; 

[irofessor  In  the  deaf  and  dumb  inslltntion  In  New  York  for  three  years,  and  also  stnd- 
ed  theology;  was  for  a  time  connected  with  the  American  Sunday-achooi  nnion;  or- 
dained pastor  of  the  South  church  (Congregational),  Mlddletown,  Conn.,  1844;  pastor 
of  Park  street  church,  Boston,  IH4e-66;  was  settled,  1806,  In  San  Francisco,  Cal.  He 
has  published  S'rtire  llie  End  of  Living,  and  various  discourses.  In  Boston  he  was  noted 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  has  had  much  influence  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

STORE,  Cdarlbs  P.,b.  Greenfield,  Mass.,  1834;  graduate  of  West  Point,  1645;  assis- 
tant profeaior  of  ethics,  I84.'mi.  He  served  In  all  the  battles  of  the  Mexican  war  from 
Vera  Crm  to  the  capitulation  of  the  city  of  Mexico.  In  1851  he  was  assigned  to  the 
I^cific  coast  03  chief  of  ordnance,  and  superintended  the  building  of  the  arienal  at 
Bcnicia.  He  left  the  army  in  13i>6;  was  a  banker  in  San  Francisco  in  185S-57.  Hs' 
explored  Sonera  and  Lower  California  in  the  service  of  the  Mejicnn  covemment.  In 
1801.  under  Gen.  Scott,  he  organiwd  and  drilled  the  militia  of  the  district  for  tlw  defense 
of  Washington.  With  the  rank  of  col.  of  the  4th  Infantry  and  brig.een.  of  volunleentie 
fought  umfer  Gen.  Patterson  on  the  Shenandoah  ;  also  engaged  on  tie  upper  Potomac 
In  18(12  he  was  detained  for  a  few  months  in  Fort  Lafayetle,  In  consequence  of  some 
reports  to  his  disadvantage.  In  1863  tie  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson,  and 
served  soon  after  as  chief  of  staff  to  Gen.  Bonks.  After  having  been  engaged  in  all  lb( 
battles  of  the  Louisiana  campaign  and  commanding  a  brigade  in  the  army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, he  was  mustered  out  of  tiie  volunteer  service,  1863,  and  in  1864  resigned  his  commis- 
sion In  the  TCgulnr  army.  He  wa.s  brig.-gea  and  chief  of  staff  in  Uie  service  of  Ihn 
khuiive  of  Kgvpt,  1870-W3 ;  superintended  the  erection  of  Bartholdi's  statue.  New  York 
harbor  ;  d.  1887. 

BTOITE,  DAVin  Marvin,  b.  Oxford,  Conn.,  1817;  son  of  Dr.  John  Noah  S. ;  engaged 
In  lUHcliauical  and  mercantile  pursuits  till  1849,  when  he  succeeded  David  Hale  on 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  New  \ork  Journal  of  Cammrrr*,  of  which  pa^r  he  lias  been 
eilitor-in -chief  for  more  than  20  vears.  He  was  also  pres.  of  the  New  York  associated 
preis  In  addition  lo  much  fugitive  work,  he  has  pub.  /Van*  FamA  and  Mtmorial  ly 
an  Only  Laughter.     He  d.  April  3,  1895. 

arOHB,  Horatio,  abt.  1810-75  ;  b.  New  England  ;  nwelved  a  claaslcal  educatton ; 
rtudied  m^icine  and  practiced  in  Now  YOrk;  tume*  his  attenUbn  to  art;  bwame  ■ 
Bculnlor  and  settled  in  Waabinrton,  1846.  He  wrote  for  the  press  m  prose  and  yen* 
He  lived  in  Italy,  185»-57,  returned  to  this  country,  and  on  a  second  trip  rtroad  died  ta 
Carrara  Hla  f^e  rests  chiefly  on  his  sUlues  of  Hamilton,  Benton,  Hancock,  and 
Taney,  executed  by  order  of  the  U.S.  government. 
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STOm,  Jakes  Kent,  d.d.,  b.  Boston,  1840;  ffradnftted  at  Harvard  college,  1661; 
■tBdIed  in  Italy  and  Germany,  1881-8);  was  ordained  in  the  Proteatant  EpiBCOpai 
church ;  professor  of  Latin,  Kenyon  college,  Gambler,  Ohio;  afterward  of  matbemalics, 
and  became  its  president,  18OT;  elected  president  of  Hobart  college,  Geneva,  K.  1'., 
1868.  In  1870  he  became  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  joined  tbe  association  of  missionary 
priests  of  St.  Paul,  New  York.  He  published  The  InvHalimi,  a  statement  of  the  reasons 
tor  his  change. 

STOHK,  JoHS  HoSKurs,  1745-1804;  b.  Md. ;  entered  the  revolntfonaiy  anny,  tn  which 
he  rose  to  be  col.  He  was  compelled  to  leave  the  eeirice  In  1779,  In  (K>nsequeDce  o( 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Germantown.    He  was  afterwanl  a  clerk  in  the 


STOHZ,  John  Seelt,  d.d.,  1706-1883;  b.  Mass.;  grad.  at  Union  college,  1623; 
studied  in  tbe  Oeuerat  theological  semloary,  and  was  ordained  in  tbe  Epiacopal  church, 
1828;  rector  Christ  church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  St.  Paul's  church,  Boston,  1832-41; 
lecturer  in  Philadelphia  divinity  school;  dean  of  the  theological  seminary,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  1867-76.  He  published  T/u  Myi^eri-a  Opened;  The  Chrutiau  SabbaUi;  The  Chnrck 
Umoerial;    The  Qmiraft ,■    Ufe  of  Jamts  Milnor;   Life  qf  Bishop  Qnswold;    Tkt  CkrittiaJi 

Sacrammii.    His  ministrations  were  greatly  prized  In  successive  parishes. 

BTOVE,  LucT.    See  Blackwkll,  Lcct  Stone, 

STORE,  Samuel,  ie02-S3;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Cambridge,  lQSt7;  cnnte  o( 
Stisted,  Essex,  1627-30;  became  a  Puritan,  and  vas  persecuted;  emigrated  to  America, 
less,  with  Cotton,  Hooker,  and  200  others;  was  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Hooker,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  1633-30;  removed  to  Hartford  with  Hooker,  who  later  succeeded  him. 
The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  embittered  by  a  dispute  with  Mr.  Goodwin,  a  ruling  elder, 
resulting  In  a  division  of  the  church.  He  published  a  JXscoutm  on  l&t  Logical  Noiion  of  a 
Congregational  Church,  and  left  in  MS.  a  valuable  body  of  divinity. 

ilONE,  Thouas  1743-87;  b.  Md. ;  studied  law  at  Annapolis,  Md.  After  his  admia- 
rion  to  the  bar,  1764,  he  practised  in  Frederlcktown,  and  later  In  Charles  county.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  colonial  and  continental  congress,  1776-79;  warmly  supported  the 
movement  for  Independence,  and  served  on  Important  committees.  In  1783  he  was 
again  elected  to  congress. 

STOHK,  William  Leetk,  17B2-1841;  bom  in  New  York  state;  a  print«r  who  edited 
several  newspapers,  including  the  Albany  JJailj/  AdnerltMr,  the  Uartfoid  Mirror,  and  the 
Hew  York  Oommerciat  Adetrtiter,  He  was  superintendent  of  tbe  New  York  common 
■cboolB,  1843-14.  Among  his  numerous  works  are  Tola  artd  BteleJtei  (1884) ;  Euay»  on 
Saeiai  and  Literary  Topiei  <188C) ;  LtUan  on  AtUnud  MagneOtm  (16871 ;  L\f»  of  Jouph 
Brant  (1888);  Border  Wan  of  the  Revdution  (WS/i) ;  axiA  Pottrji  and  mitory  of  Wyoming 
{1841). 

STOVE,  William  Lketk,  Jr.,  b.  NewTork,  1836;  educated  at  Brown  nniversitr 

-nd  the  Albany  law  school.    Among  Y' '"' — '"■''  —'  "'—■■-■---  -'  "-'---• 

.ViSiam  L.  Btone  (1860);  BUtory  <f  lHw 
He  has  been  an  editor  and  a  publisher. 

9T0HE,  William  Ouvkr,  1880-76;  b.  Conn.;  studied  painting  tmder  Nathaniel 
Jocelyn  in  New  Haven,  and  settled  In  New  York  In  18G1.  In  1864  he  exhibited  bis 
fint  picture,  "The  Mantilla,"  at  the  national  academy,  uf  which  he  was  made  an  acade- 
mician In  186B.     He  was  very  successful  as  a  portrait  painter  of  women  and  children. 

BTOnZ-BOKESa,  certain  species  of  lamellibranchlate  molluska  belonging  to  the 
families  pholadida,  goitroehoTuda,  mytSidiB,  veneridtt,  and  probably  some  others,  which 
have  the  power  of  perforating  slone.  These  animals  are  allied  only  by  class  character- 
istics, being  all  lam  ell  i  branch  s.  Their  generic  characters  differ  much,  and  their  methods 
oE  excavations  into  rocks  are  various;  but  it  is  believed  that  the  majority  produce  their 
mechanical  effects  by  ^n-inding  with  tbe  anterior  portions  of  their  shells.  There  are  also 
certain  worms  and  ccbinolds  which  bore  Into  rocks. 

HTOHE,  BimjJIira  (see  Bdildiks-Stome).  The  great  merits  of  a  stone  for 
bnlldlng  purposes  are  easy  working,  long  lasting,  equality  In  color  and  structure, 
strength,  and,  not  least  Jmportanl,  cheapness.  We  nave  In  this  country  almost  unlimited 
supplies  of  excellent  stone  of  every  kind  ;  but  we  are  not  really  a  stone-building  race  foi 
two  reasons — exorbitant  freights  and  expensive  labor.  The  divisions  ol  slone  from  this 
point  of  view  are  not  those  of  the  science  of  petrography,  owing  to  the  methods  of  cut- 
ting and  laying.  Stones  are  laid  in  a  wall  sometimes  roughly  Just  as  found,  only  takinr 
care  to  get  a  plumb  face;  this  is  rubble-work.  Again,  they  mar  be  laid  in  lines  depend- 
ing on  the  thickness  of  tbe  stone,  but  with  butt-joints  unequally  distributed — couising; 
or  the  courses  may  be  leveled  up  only  at  every  three  or  five  rows,  the  joints  between  not 
necessarily  vertical — random-coursing;  or  the  stone  is  laid  in  courses  of  blocks,  butt- 
loinls  at  stated  Intervals — ashlar.  The  strength  and  the  life  of  a  stone  depend  upon  its 
Deing  laid  upon  its  bed  (the  strata  in  a  quarry  are  not  always  parallel  with  the  horizon), 
and  its  having  a  level,  true  surface  for  pressure  both  received  and  distributed.  It  is, 
tben,  of  great  moment  to  the  workman  whether  tbe  stone  can  be  separated  panllel  to  the 


though  HO  soft  as  to  be  good,  in  our  climate,  for  inside  earring  only).  The  beil  consliuc- 
Uou  bus  always  been  done  in  Ibe  hardest  atone,  and  it  is  necessary  to  see  bow  such  an 
intractable  material  is  reduced  to  shape.  The  workman  knows  two  distinctioas — of 
country-stone  and  quarry-stone.  But  the  first,  oClen  o6curriiig  in  bowlders,  is  likely  to 
be  one  of  tlie  toughest  of  all,  though  uauallv  thej  are  the  easily  reached  outcrops  of  strata 
which  are  more  likely  to  be  sandstone  or  limestone.  All  quarries  are  poor  and  mottled 
Ju  the  top-beds,  but  the  stone  becomes  better  as  it  descends;  also,  more  beds  and  of  dif 
furent  thicknesses  are  struck,  the  only  atones  not  lying  in  beds  being  chalk,  conglomer- 
ates, and  some  ^nitcs,  though  even  the  latter  have  at  intervals  a  definite  line  ol  split. 
Tlic  three  iieaviest  tools  in  use  are  the  hammer,  the  axe,  and  the  pick.  The  block  bang 
reduced  to  a  nearly  reclansular  shape,  the  edges  are  got  to  line  with  the  axe,  and  a 
broad  level  edge  of  the  width  of  a  tool,  called  a  draft,  is  put  ali  around  the  face  of  tne 
stone  and  brought  true  by  the  square  and  the  level.  The  bossed,  rectan^ar  panel  so 
formed  may  be  left  quaiTy-face<1,  picked,  aied.  or  hammered;  the  lost  being  a  level  sur- 
face pilled  with  small  holes  if  made  by  the  bush-ham  in  er,  or  scored  with  parallel  lines 
if  made  W  the  patent-hammer.  This  is  the  slow  procesa  of  reducing  to  shape  the  tou^ 
stones.  Moldiugs  and  ornaments  are  roughed  out  wittk  the  pitching  tool,  a  pointed 
chisel ;  with  the  mash-point,  a  chisel  with  one  level ;  and  flnUhed  with  drafting  and  bev- 
eled chisels  and  loola  of  the  necessary  shapes  and  curves.  The  work  is  finally  rubbed 
and  polished,  with  emery  and  pumice-atone,  if  desired.  This  process  is  evidently  much 
•Lortened  when  machinery  ia  used.  The  saw  for  marbles  is  aptftio  strip  of  iron  fed  with 
saad;  that  for  harder  stones  is  of  copper  fed  with  emery.  Freestones  are  cut  with  a 
grub-saw  havingcoarse  teeth  at  intervals;  and  chalk-stones  with  a  heavy  band-saw  witti 
hooked  teeth.  Heavy  stones  are  polished  by  power- rubbers,  and  manageable  ones  bj 
themselves,  being  revolveii  over  a  large  rubbing-table.  Freestones  and  limestones  can 
be  planed  by  machinery,  also  turned ;  but  no  machine  has  yet  succeeded  in  planing  gran- 
ite, though  balusters  have  been  roughly  turned,  or  rather  chipped  to  shape,  l^e  quali- 
ties of  a  building-stone  to  be  tabulated  are  Its  color,  streogUi,  weight,  absorption,  and 
place  of  production,  together  with  any  peculfarities.  The  figures  which  frilow  are 
mostly  due  to  the  reportof  Gen.  Gillmore  on  the  "  Building-stones  of  the  United  Statea." 
Borne  foreign  ones  In  general  lue  are  included. 
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Red,  purple,  and  green  alate  un  found  on  Lake  ChampUin  and  In  Vennont ;  black 
and  deep  purple  En  New  Jnreej  and  Pennsylvania  ;  fine  colored  marbles  are  found  near 
Lake  CbamplaLn  and  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  In  West  Vlrf^nia,  in  Tennessee,  and  In  CaU- 
fomia.  In  the  above  table  all  crushing  slrenKth  is  taken  on  the  bed.  When  that  taken 
OD  edge  is  greater — very  rarely— it  eliowa  a  formation  like  that  of  a  gneis«.  A  heavj 
stone,  ol  high  crushing  strength  and  no  absorption,  is  sure  to  be  a  good  building-stone, 
Boless  it  contain  Iron.  If  not  homogeneous,  like  the  Cbnumont  limestone,  usuallj 
called  a  granite,  which  shows  shells  when  rubbed,  it  should  never  be  more  than  flne- 
worked.  All  stones  are  bettered  bv  a  certain  exposure  before  laying — a  weathering; 
and  for  sandstones  it  is  indispensahle.  Chalks,  which  harden  by  exposure,  can  be  cut 
with  a  light  mallet  when  built  in  Uie  wall. 

BTOira-CEAT,  Saaieola  rviiieola  (see  Chat),  one  of  the  most  common  of  the  British 
lylviada,  a  pretty  little  bird,  rather  smaller  than  the  redbreast,  black  on  the  upper  parts 
and  throat  in  summer;  the  breast  of  a  dark  reddish  color;  some  white  on  the  sides  of 
the  neck,  the  wings,  and  the  tail.  It  makes  its  nest  on  the  ground,  or  on  a  low  branch. 
Some  stone-chats  spend  the  winter  in  Britain,  but  the  greater  number  migrate  to  mon 
southern  regions. 

BTOHXC&OP.     See  SEDm. 

BTOKE-OUTTnrS  AND  SBEBsnie  K&CHmB.    Btone  is  asubstonce  which  It 
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liardDess,  and  the  natural  cracks  which  so  ireqaently  impur  Its  solidity.  Accordiuglr, 
though  Dutnv  Ingenious  machinee  tiave  been  invented  for  working  stone,  It  is  as  yet  only 
in  some  of  ue  plainer  klnda  of  work  that  they  con  be  said  to  have  entirely  supeneded 
hand  operation*. 

Some  stones  and  slates  are  soft  enough  to  be  cut  with  ordinaiy  toothed  saws  much  in 
Uie  same  way  as  wood  is  cut.  More  generally,  however,  the  sand-saw  is  employed, 
which  we  shall  presently  deecribe  in  noucing  marble-cutting.    For  the  cutting  m  con 
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moD  kinds  of  stone,  wbieb  ore  not  to  receive  a  Boe  polish,  a  nutchine,  which  promtMa  to 
be  very  efSclcDt,  bus  been  Tecenllj  patented  bj  Mr.  George  Hunter  of  H&eatwrog.  Ca» 
tukTvou,  and  is  now  In  operalion  at  various  large  quarries,  both  of  atone  and  slate.  Tba 
cuttiDg  portion  consisls  uf  a  circular  disk,  round  tne  circumference  of  nhich  a  number 
of  pointed  steel  tools  are  fixed  into  soulccta,  thus  giving  it  Tlie  appearance  of  a  large 
tootbcd  saw.  TbU  macliine  will  cut  sandstone  at  [be  rale  of  5  to  6  in.,  slate  at  8  in . 
and  soft  limestone  at  3  in.  per  minute,  supposing  these  to  be  iu  blocks  each  2  ft.  thick. 

So  far  as  tbe  sawing  or  slicing  of  stones  is  concerned,  the  tendency  of  late  jeais  is  u; 
rely  on  Iho  U3C  of  tbe  diamond — the  dull  black  varietv  which  is  of  no  use  as  a  gem. 
tioine  American  stone-culling  machines  bave  saws  Willi  teeth  set  with  these  diamonds, 
and  are  said  to  cut  ordinary  sandstone  at  tbe  rate  of  75  sq.  f  L  per  second  for  each  eaw. 
Machini-s  for  drpssing  the  face  of  stoces  by  menus  of  a  series  of  chisels  in  imitation  of 
the  handwork  of  the  mason  have  recently  been  tried  and  have  given  fair  results. 

It  is  considerably  more  than  a  century  since  machinery  for  sawing  and  polishing 
marble  was  fir^t  ostablishcd  at  Asbford,  scar  Hakewell,  in  Derbyshire,  that  county  being 
still  tho  seat  of  the  principal  marble  manufacture  of  England.  Marble  is  cut  into  slalis 
by  means  of  a  series  of  thin  pintcs  of  soft  iron  used  like  saws,  but  having  no  teeth.  The 
saw-blades  are  fixed  into  a  rectangular  frame,  to  which  a  reciprocating  horizontal  motion 
is  given.  The  block  of  marble  to  be  cut  rests  on  a  carriage  below  tbe  frame,  and  a 
small  rill  of  mixed  sand  and  water  is  constantly  falling  into  the  saw-cuts. 

After  the  marble  has  been  sawn  into  slabs  it  is  cut  up  into  narrow  pieces,  when  so 
required,  by  means  of  small  circular  saws  with  smooth  edges,  sand  and  water  being 
employed  as  above. 

The  aawn  slabs  are  next  submitted  to  the  grinding  process.  This,  for  pieces  of 
moderate  size,  is  usually  done  upon  a  large  circular  cast-iron  plate,  called  a  landing-bei 
or  grindij^-hed,  mounted  upon  an  upright  spindle,  and  supplied  with  sand  and  water. 
The  workman  places  the  piece  of  marble  with  its  face  downward  upon  the  grindlng-bed, 
and  exerts  the  proper  amount  of  pressure.  The  marble  is  heU  in  its  place  bv  means  of 
guide-rods  stretched  across  the  pjalc.  Slabs  too  large  to  he  manipulated  in  this  way  ate 
ground  with  plates  of  Iron  operating  upon  Iheii  surface. 

The  marble,  when  properly  ground,  is  polished  on  a  polishing  bed  or  table,  with  an 
arraDgemeut  for  securely  fixing  it  while  the  rubbing  is  being  proceeded  with.  The 
polishing  rubbeia  are  sometimes  blocks  of  wood  faced  mib  felt,  and  sometimes 
bunches  of  hemp  compressed  between  two  side-plates.  They  are  attached  to  a  swmg 
fnune  with  a  pendulum-like  motion,  wbjcli  draws  them  backward  and  forward  over  tie 
surface  of  tlie  marble.  Flour  emery  is  used  to  charge  the  rubbera  in  the  first  instance, 
and  putty-powder  (oxide  of  tin)  for  the  finishing  polish.  Instead  of  vrasrj  sometimes 
tbe  nne-gruned  stone  known  as  water  of  Ayr  stone  is  used  to  prepare  the  marble  for  Uw 
putty-powder. 

Cylindrical  objects,  such  as  columns  or  vases,  are  first  formed  rou^lylnto  shape 
with  a  hammer  and  chisel,  and  then  turned,  with  a  pointed  etecl  tool,  upon  a  lathe,  to 
which  a  slow  motion  is  nven.  When  thus  brought  to  an  accurate  form,  a  rapid  motion 
Is  riven  to  the  lathe,  vaa  tbe  tool-marks  ground  away  by  the  use  of  coarse,  ana  then  fine, 
and  still  finer  sandstones — the  polishing  belug  completed  with  emery  and  putty-powder 
while  the  object  Is  still  upon  the  lathe. 

Machinery  is  also  applied  to  the  production  of  flat  objects  with  curved  and  molded 
outlines.  The  machine  for  this  purpose  operates  by  the  use  of  a  rotatory  cutler,  which  is 
guided  in  Its  action  by  a  template  formed  accurately  to  the  intended  shape  of  the  article. 

The  cutter  is  of  slccl  or  stone,  and  is  attached  to  the  lower  end  of  a  spindle  driven  tnr 
beveled  wheels.  There  is  a  fiange  which  allows  the  cutter  to  penetrate  the  marble  tin 
it  reaches  tbe  template  and  no  further.  In  the  process  of  cutting  the  marble  is  con- 
stantly drawn  up  against  the  cutting-tool  by  two  weights,  the  one  pulling  the  table  in 
one  direction,  the  other  tlje  carriage  on  which  the  table  rests,  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  former,  tIiuscom;>elling  the  cutter  to  follow  the  outline  of  the  template. 
Tbe  shape  of  the  cutting-tool  is,  of  course,  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  molding  to  bo 
.  formed. 

In  the  cuttiog  and  polishing  of  granite,  tbe  machinery  and  proceesea  are  so  nearly 
tbe  same  as  those  employed  for  marble,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them  sepa- 
rately. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  all  objecls  to  which  the  sawing  apparatus  cannot  l>e  ap- 
'  plied,  require  to  be  worked  to  shape  with  great  care  by  means  of  steel  chisela  and  iroa 
.  mall§ts,  wliich  onlr  remove  small  portions  at  a  time.  Owing  to  the  great  hardness  of 
the  material,  any  defect  in  the  chiseling  greatly  increases  the  labor  of  polishing.  80 
slow,  indeed,  are  the  operations  with  granite,  that  a  saw-blade  will  not  cut  through  an 
inch  in  depth  during  a  whole  day,  and  a  good-sized  sawn  slab  will  take  a  week  to 

BTONZ  ?LT,  Perla,  a  genus  of  neuropteroua  Insects,  of  the  tribe  or  family  jimt^ 

f7in«.  The  hind  wings  are  broader  than  the  fore-wings,  and  folded  at  the  inner  edm 
he  body  Is  elongate,  narrow,  and  flattened ;  the  wings  close  horizontsJIy  on  the  bodyj 
the  abdomen  ie  generally'  terminated  by  two  bristles  (i«6s).  The  larvn  are  aquatic,  and 
much  resemble  the  perfect  insect,  except  in  the  want  of  wings.  A  number  of  apecta 
are  common  In  Britain,  and  are  well  known  to  anglers  as  «a  attnotln  lure  for  flsua.' 
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Ettouemiut. 

nom-FKUITS,  In  popular  language,  are  those  fruits  vhlcb  are  hoUnically  de«^ 
Dated  drupci,  sod  in  wbich  the  rind  la  fleah^  and  the  putamcn  bonj.  Many  of  ths 
flnest  dessert  fniiu  are  of  this  description.  Those  best  koown  iu  temperate  cllmatca 
generaJly  belong  to  the  imlural  order  rotaeea,  sub-order  arnggdaloB,  the  order  drupacea 
of  Liadley,  as  the  peach  and  nectarine,  pium,  cherry,  apricot,  etc.  In  tropical  couD' 
trlea,  many  Btone-fruils  occur,  belonging  to  efuT/iobalaTtacea  and  other  naturd  orders. 

STOHEHAK,  atowu  la  Mlddlesei^  co.,  Mass.;  on  the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad;  13 
miles  n.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  In  1725;  haa  street  railroad  connection  with 
Woburn  and  Boston,  a  high  school,  public  library,  national  and  savings  banks,  weekly 
newspapers,  and  an  assessed  property  valuation  of  over  $4,300,000;  and  is  noted  for  its 
extensive  manufactories  of  shoes  and  Its  large  tanneries.    Pop.  '90,  4S90. 

BTOREEA'TZH,  a  sea-port  t.  of  Scotland,  capital  of  the  cp.  of  Kincardine,  and  a 
elation  on  tlie  railway  from  Dundee  to  Aberdeen,  is  situated  on  a  rocky  bar  at  the 
mouth  of  Carron  Water.  It  is  divided  Into  an  old  and  new  town,  on  dillerent  sidcsof  the 
river,  and  connected  by  a  bridge.  The  harbo'r  can  admit  onlyamall  vessels.  Stonehaven 
has  very  considerable  haddock  and  herring  fisheries,  and  some  slight  manufactiirca.  Pop. 
%1,  8,957.  Two  miles  s.,  on  a  projectmg  rock,  stands  the  famous  castle  of  Dunnot- 
tar,  once  the  residence  of  tlie  Earls  MarischoL 

BTOJTEHXRaE  (Sax.  Sianhen^t,  banging  or  uplifted  stonee),  a  very  remarkable 
•tructiire,  composed  of  large  artificially  raised  monotitlis,  situated  on  Salisbury  plain, 
two  miles  from  the  town  of  Amesbury,  in  Wiltshire.  'Its  neighborhood  abounds  in 
sepulchral  tumuli,  in  many  of  which  ancient  British  remains  have  been  found.  The 
fabric  of  filonehenge,  which  was  comparatively  entire  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, has  been  so  much  defaced  in  recent  timesas  to  beatfirst  view  little  more  than  aeon- 
fused  pile  of  raosa-erown  stones;  but  a  minute  inspection  will  still  enable  one  to  traca 
Its  ori^nal  form.  When  entire,  it  consisted  of  two  concentric  circles  of  upright  stones, 
tnclosine  two  ellipses,  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  double  mound  and  ditch  circular  In 
form.  Outside  the  boundary  was  a  single  upright  stone,  and  the  approach  was  by  an 
avenue  from  the  n.e.,  bounded  on  each  side  by  a  mound  or  ditch.  The  outer  cir- 
cle consisted  of  80  blocks  of  sandstone,  fixed  upnght  at  intervals  of  8|  ft,  and  con- 
nected at  the  top  by  a  continuous  series  of  imports,  16  fL  from  the  ground.  The 
blocks  were  all  squared  and  rough-hewn,  and  the  horizontal  imposte  dovetailed  to  each. 
other,  and  fltled  bv  mortise-holes  in  Uielr  under  sides  to  knobe  in  the  uprights.  About  S 
ft,  within  this  peristyle  was  the  inner  circle, com poaed  of  80  unhewn  granite  pitiar8,from 
fi  to  6  ft.  in  height.  The  grandest  part  of  Btonehenge  was  the  ellipse  inside  the  circle, 
formed  of  10  or  13  blocks  of  sandstone,  from  16  to  23  ft.  in  height,  arranged  in  pairs, 
each  pair  separate,  and  furnished  with  an  impost,  so  as  to  £rm  0  or  6  trilittionB. 
Within  these  trilithons  was  the  inner  ellipse,  composed  of  19  uprights  of  granite  similar 
In  size  to  those  of  the  Inner  circle;  and  in  the  cell  thus  formed  was  the  so-called  altar,  a 
large  slab  of  blue  marble. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  regarding  the  origin  and  purpose  of  StonebenKe.whlcb 
ftrestill  involved  In  much  obscurity.  A  cunous  legend,  first  found  in  the£r«itwA  Chroni- 
de  of  the  10th  c.,  and  repealed  by  GeolTrey  of  Monmouth   and  Oiraldus  Cambrensls, 
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ons,  who  were  murdered  by  Hengist  the  Saion.     In  modem  ti 

opinion  has  been  that,  in  common  wilh  other  similar  structures  elsewhere,  it  was  a  tem- 
ple for  Druidical  worabip;  but  this  belief  has  been  somewhat  shaken  by  the  discovery 
of  the  sepulchral  character  of  many  other  monuments,  which  had  been  also  presumed  to 
be  Druidical.  The  circular  form  has  suggested  the  idea  of  a  connection  with  the  worship 
of  the  sun;  and  Btonelienge  may  possibly  have  been  used  for  the  religiouB  rites  of  varU 
oua  successive  races  and  creeds;  and  also  as  a  court  of  Justice  or  battle-ring  for  Judicial 
combats.  The  outer  circle  is  evidently  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  rest,  and  seema  to 
belong  to  a  period  when  iron  tools  were  in  use.     Bee  SrABDiNa  BroNEa. 

STOITEEOITBZ.  East,  a  parish  of  Devonshire,  hicluded  within  the  limits  of  the  par. 
Uamentary  borough  of  Devonport  (q.v.),  and  forming  In  effect  a  portion  of  Plymouth 
(q.v.).  Among  other  government  establishments,  it  contains  the  Koyat  William  victual, 
ling  yard,  naval  hospliftl,  and  marine  barracks  capable  of  accommodating  IGOO  men. 
Pop.  of  parish  '81, 1IS,40L 

BTOmUUlT,  Oeoroe,  b.  N.  Y,,  1822;  graduated  at  West  Point,  1846,  and  was 
commissioned  in  the  cavalry.  In  1861  he  was  In  command  of  Fort  Brown,  Texas,  and 
refused  to  obey  Gen.  Twiggs's  order  to  surrender  the  government  property  in  his  charge 
to  the  secessionists,  but  evacuated  the  place  and  brought  his  command  to  New  TorK  on 
a  steamer.  He  took  part  in  the  battle  of  WilliamsbTiT  and  the  second  battle  of  Bull 
Bun,  and  commanded  the  8d  corps  at  Fredericksburg  Inthe  Richmond  campaign  Qen. 
Btoneman  had  command  of  the  Ohio  cavalry.  He  was  alsoengaged  m  the  movement  on 
AtlantA,  commanded  the  military  district  of  e.  Tennessee,  and  captured  SaliBbury  N  0 
and  Aaheville,  He  retired  from  the  army  in  1871  wilh  rank  of  col.  and  brevet  rank  of 
iiiaj.-g«n. ;  resigned,  1882  ;  governor  of  California,  1S8S-87.   Died  Sept.  5,  IBM. 
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BTOHX  raSIOS.    Bee  Bboszb,  Aob  of. 

BT0>£-FOCK,  en  old  name  for  a  variety  of  modiAed  Bmall-poz,  tn  wUdi  tbe  verfoael 

iiiid  up  into  liurd  tubercles  iuBtead  of  proceeding  onwards  to  maturation. 

BTOHE,  PBXBEETATIOIT  OF.  The  mechanical  preservation  of  atone  can  be  effected 
tn  a  great  extent  by  coiiUiig  tbe  surface  vith  boiled  liuaeed  oil,  or  with  oil-paint;  Lint 
.'heac  mettiods  are  uot  mi'.c)i  in  favor,  as  thej  destroy  the  cryslallioe  appearance  wbicii 
ci'natitutcfl  the  beauty  of  most  natural  atonea.  Aa  promiaing'  a  better  result,  many  experi- 
ments bave  been  tried,  especially  of  late,  with  certaiti  chemical  solutions  that  arc  not 
likely  to  mar  the  inherent  beauty  of  a  atone.  The  aubetances  which  have  been  most 
used  are  those  soluble  ailicatea  which  we  Imve  referred  to  under  Stohb,  Artificial. 
The  earlier  process  of  Kuhlmann  consisted  in  coatiog  the  surface  ivith  a  soluble  silicate 
of  soda  or  potash,  which  ia  also  known  by  the  uanies  of  soluble  ^lowt.  water-glass,  and 
fliiit  liquor.  This  was  applied  with  a  brush,  aod  silification  was  prixluced  by  the  silica 
of  the  solution  entering  into  combinatton  with  the  lime  of  Ihestone;  but  lliis  took  a  con- 
slderuble  time,  so  thnt,  on  an  exposed  front,  it  was  liable  to  be  washed  out  before  the 

R roper  hardening  took  place.  The  later  process  of  Ransome  consists  in  cleauiug  [be  sur- 
ice  of  tlic  stone  from  extraneous  matter,  and  then  applying  alternate  solutions  of  the 
Above  alkaline  silicate  and  chloride  of  calcium,  which  forms  aa  insoluble  silicate  of  lime 
4)1  tbe  pores  of  the  stone.  This  plan  bus  been  tried  with  a  portion  of  the  new  houses  of 
parliament  many  ywrs  ago,  and  ia  now  eilensively  used  in  London,  Edinburgh.  Olas- 
fow,  and  elsewhere.  Ransome's  process  is  indeed  practically  the  only  one  in  use.  But 
the  preaervatioa  of  the  houses  of  parliament  lias  beca  the  Kubject  of  inquiir  since  this 
iaventiou  was  applied  to  them;  and  (he  committee  which  sat  did  not  suceeed  in  dlscoT- 
eringany  preserving  agent  which  they  felt  justified  in  proposing.  Tlie  ciiemista  engaged 
)n  this  inquiry  selected,  from  a  vast  number  of  proposals  then  made,  the  following  pro- 
cesses, as  claiming  a  [»refut  investigation :  1.  Application  of  silicates  of  the  alkalies,  in 
Various  states  of  concentration;  S.  Appli(»tion  of  silicates,  in  conjunction  with  vsrions 
aaliac  compounds,  intended  to  produce  double  decompoeitioi>;  it.  Application  of  hydro- 
fluoricor  hydroailicic  acid,  or  theirsaline  coDipouoda;  4.  Application  of  phoephoiic add 
and  acid  phosphates;  0.  Applicationa  of  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths,  or  Uieir  bicar> 
bonates^  in  water, 

STOVS  SITKB,  Battus  ov.    See  Hubfrbbbboro. 

STOITEWALL,  a  co,  in  n,  western  Texas,  watered  by  the  Bmos  river:  900  sq.  m.; 
pop.  '90,  1024.     Co.  seat,  Rayner. 

STOITETALL,  a  magisterial  dist.,  Rockingham  co.,  Va.     Pop.  '90,  6764. 

STOITEWALL  lACKBOV.     See  Jackson,  Thomas  Johathan, 

STOHI-VAKB.     See  Pottery, 

BTOimrGTOll',  a  town  and  port  of  entry  in  New  Loudon  Co.,  Conn.;  on  Long  Island 
■onnd  and  the  New  York,  "New  Haven,  and  Hartford  railroad;  12  miles  e.  of  NewLonduL 
It  was  incorporated  In  1868:  contains  the  borough  of  Stonlngton  tlacorporaled  1801)  and 
the  villages  of  Mystic,  Old  Mystic,  and  Pawcatuck;  and  has  a  fine  harbor,  high  schools, 
an  English  and  classical  Institute,  public  library,  public  park,  containing  guns  used  in 
the  successful  defense  of  the  town  against  the  British  fleet  in  1812,  a  national  bank, 
and  weekly  newspaper.  It  Is  on  the  line  of  regular  steamboat  communication  between 
Providence,  R.  I.,  and  New  York.  The  manufactures  include  machinery,  printing- 
presses,  and  woolen  and  velvet  goods.     Pop.  '90,  7184. 

BTOHTFonrr,  a  town  and  village  in  Rockland  co.,  N.T.;  on  Haverstrawbay  (Hndson 
river),  and  the  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  the  New  York,  Ontario,  and  Western,  and 
the  West  Shore  railroads;  42  miles  n.  of  New  York.  It  was  fortified  by  Americans  early 
In  the  revolutionary  war,  captured  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  1T79,  and  garrisoned;  retaken 
by  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  July  16,  1770,  with  1200  men  in  his  command,  by  a  sudden 
mlilnlght  attack,  cutting  off  the  sentries,  and  carrying  tbe  fort  at  the  point  of  the  bayonta, 
under  a  heaw  Are  of  musketry  and  grape-shot,  capturing  64a  officers  and  men:  American 
loss,  15  killed  and  S)  wounded;  British,  03  killed.  This  was  called  by  Gen.  Charles  Lee 
not  only  the  most  brilliant  assault  in  the  whole  war  on  either  side,  but  tbe  most  brilliant 
In  history:  the  assault  of  Sehlveldniti  by  Marshal  Landon  he  (^nsidered  inferior  to  IL 
The  aimultaneoua  attack  on  Verplanck's  Point  Ijeing  unsnccessfnl,  the  Stony  Point 
'works  were  destroyed  and  abandoned  in  obedience  to  WashlnHtoa's  orders.  It  iiaa 
several  churches,  schools,  and  manufactures  of  brick  and  lime.     Pop.  '90,  town,  461*. 

BTOOL  oT  EEFENTANCB,  the  name  ordinarily  glveu  in  Scotland  to  a  low  stool  con- 
spicuously placed  in  front  of  the  pulpit  in  churches,  on  which  persons  wlio  had  become 
subject  to  ecclesiastical  discipline  for  immoral  conduct  were  required  to  sit  during  tmb- 
lic  worship,  in  profession  of  their  penitence,  or  on  which  they  stood  at  the  close  ol  the 
service  to  be  •'  rebuked"  by  the  minister.  It  was  also  familiarly  called  tlie  mtlg  stool,  a 
term  applied  to  small  stools  of  similar  form,  common  in  houses,  but  widch  came  to  be 
often  employed  in  conversation  and  in  humorous  verses  with  special  reference  to  llitl 
which  stood  in  tlie  ciiurcli.  Transgressions  of  the  seventh  commandment  bdngfar 
more  frequently  the  cause  of  occupying  the  slooi  of  repentance  than  offenses  of  an» 
other  kind,  the  Jokes  which  abounded  on  the  subject  of  this  piece  of  churchfundluni 
were  neither  Indicative  of  a  pure  morality  nor  calculated  to  promote  it 
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nOF,  or  RaanrrBK,  «  name  gtven  to  the  different  raogea  of  ptpei  In  an  organ.  Each 
•lop  coDBlats  of  a  series  of  pipes,  of  tbe  same  qualiCy  of  tone,  extending  tbroughoQt  the 
whole  or  a  large  part  of  the  compass  of  the  InBtniment,  and  furoisbed  by  a  draw-stop  or 
knoh.  on  drawing  which  out,  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  particular  stop,  so  that  the  keja 
will  play  on  pipes  of  that  character.  Borne  of  the  stops  do  not  give  the  note  which  cor- 
responds in  pitch  with  the  key  struck,  but  a  note  an  octave  or  two  octaves  lower,  or  ono 
of  the  harnionicB  Iiigher  in  pitch.  Compoimd  or  mixture  stops  CDnsist  of  more  than  one 
row  of  pipes  to  each  key,  corresponding  to  the  different  harmonics  of  the  ground 
tone.  The  stopa  of  different  organs  vary  much  in  number  and  kind;  a  very  large 
number  are  to  be  found  in  many  of  the  organs  in  Gkrmany  and  Italy,     Bee  Oboab. 

BTOPFAGS  JS  T&AJISriV  is  a  valuable  right  or  priyUege  of  a  vender  of  goods  to 
teaume  posacssion,  after  he  has  parted  with  them  under  a  contract  of  sale,  and  before 
the  goods  have  reached  the  vendee.  It  occurs  whea  goods  are  conaigoed  entirely  or 
p^^  on  credit  from  one  person  to  another,  and  tlie  consigoee  becomes  t>ankrupt 
before  the  goods  arrive.  Id  this  event,  the  consigner  has  a  right  to  direct  the  captain 
of  the  ship  or  other  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods  to  himself  or  his  agent  instead  of 
the  consignee,  who  has  thus  become  unable  to  pay  for  them.  This  right  was  flrsi 
allowed  as  equitable  by  the  court  of  chancery,  and  the  courts  of  common  law  fol- 
lowed the  example.  There  are  certain  circums Lances,  however,  in  nlilch  the  right  (o 
8106  in  IraruitA  may  be  defeated,  as  where  the  consignee  of  Uie  goods  indorses  the  bill 
of  lading  to  a  bond  fide  indorsee.  When  the  vendee  has  appointed  the  carrier  who  U  to 
receive  Uie  goods,  their  delivery  to  the  carrier  is  treated  for  many  purposes  as  deliveij 
to  Uie  vendee  himself;  yet  it  is  not  too  late  for  the  vendor  to  stop  the  goods  so  long  ai 
tbey  have  rot  come  into  the  actual  possession  of  the  vendee.  The  right  to  sloptnfnttw^ 
Is  not  allowed  to  a  vender  unless  in  case  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  vendee  or  his  stop- 
pass  of  payment.  This  general  rule  la  in  reality  an  extension  of  the  right  of  lien, 
aaa  is  a  remedial  right  of  a  vender.  The  ttoppagt  >n  tranrntCi  docs  not  do  away  with  tbs 
Side,  nor  does  the  seller  reacquire  aijsoiute  ownership  in  the  property.  If,  after  the 
retam  of  the  property  to  the  hands  of  the  vender,  the  vendee  demand  that  the  contract 
be  carried  out  be  may  enforce  such  demand.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  insolvency 
■bouid  occur  afUr  tiie  sale ;  if,  at  the  time  of  the  bargain  the  vendee  was  in  fact  insolv- 
ent and  the  vender  was  ignorant  of  that  fact,  the  right  of  stoppage  accrues.  The  power 
mav  be  exercised  so  long  and  only  so  long  as  the  goods  remain  within  the  custody  of 
miadtemen  employed  to  complete  the  tranMt,  or  agents  of  the  vender.  When  the  goods 
come  within  the  custody  of  the  vendee  or  liis  agent,  the  vender  comes  into  tbe  position 
of  any  other  creditor.  It  has  been  held  that  where  coal  was  delivered  by  a  railroad  com- 
pany oo  a  wharf  belon^ng  to  Itself,  but  of  which  it  had  been  accustomed  to  allow  the 
vendee  the  solo  use  (without  consideration)  the  control  of  the  corporation  had  ceased, 
and  the  right  of  stoppage  in  traimtH  no  longer  existed.  Bo  where  the  goods  are  stored 
In  a  bonded  warehouse  and  the  usual  bonds  are  given  by  the  vendee,  tiie  vender's  right 
no  longer  exists.  If  the  consignee  have  assigned  tiie  IrtU  of  lading  regularly  indoraed 
and  forwarded  by  the  consignor,  the  bill  is  now  regarded  as  a  miati  negotiable  instn^ 
ment;  and  it  seems  well  establislicd  that  the  right  of  stoppage  is  destroyed  by  the  assign- 
ment. The  method  of  exercising  the  right  is  by  notice  to  the  middleman  or  common 
carrier,  forbidding  him  to  deliver  the  goods  to  the  vender,  and  demanding  their  return. 
If  this  be  disregaraed  a  right  of  action  accrues  to  the  vender  as  against  t&e  middleman, 
separate  from  his  right  to  recover  the  goods,  from  the  vendee  or  his  assignee.  The  right 
M  recovery  is  subject  to  the  common  carrier's  hen. 

VT0FPA6EB,  Kilitart  Akd  Natal,  In  Eng.  are  deductions  made  from  the  pay  of 
ofBcers  and  men,  in  consideration  of  supplies  made  to  Ihem,  or  In  aid  of  certain  iDStltu- 
tions.  These  stoppages  were  formerly  more  numerous  than  cow.  Thus,  every  officer 
and  man  had  to  pay  toward  Chelsea  and  Qreenwich  bospitats,  and  a  soldier  bad  to  pay 
for  his  kit  by  a  stoppage  from  the  bounty.  These  stopples  have  been  remitted.  ThoM 
now  remaining  are,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  limited  in  the  navy  to  payment  for 
alopa  (I.e.,  cloUiing)  issued  to  men,  or  for  willful  damage:  in  the  army,  for  forage,  S^d. 
each  ration  by  cavalry  offlcera,  and  6d.  for  artillery  omccra  (though  their  horses  eat  Uie 
•■me);  for  messing  on  board  ship;  for  diet  in  hospital,  if  sick  through  the  man'a 
own  fault ;  for  cost  while  in  prison ;  for  damages  to  tmrracks ;  and  as  a  fine. 

BIOBAQE  BATTESIXi.     See  &i.ectrio  Motors  ;  HAOSBTO-ELiCTRtc  Hacbinbs. 

STO'BAX,  a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  the  ttyrax  of  the  ancients,  obtained  from  tba 
slorax  tree  (tlyrax  offeinaii*),  a  native  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and 
belonging  to  the  natural  order  ttyratarea,  an  order  of  exogenous  planU,  containing  mora 
than  100  Known  species.  The  species  of  this  order  are  £und  in  tbe  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical parts  of  Asia,  exteuding  also  into  Europe  and  Africa,  and  the  warm  parts  of 
America.  Btjrrax  qfflemaiu,  which  produces  storai,  is  a  tree  of  IS  to  20  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  the  Levant.  Storai  is  obl^ned  by  woiinding  the  bark,  when  it  exudes  and  hardens 
lo  tbeur.  It  appears  in  the  form  of  reddish-yellow  tears  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  opaque, 
soft,  and  adhesive;  or  in  dry  brittle  masses,  wrapped  in  the  leaves  of  a  kmd  of  reed, 
when  it  is  called  S.  calamita.  Btorai  has  a  fragrant  odor  and  an  arematic  taste,  and  Is 
atlmnUtlng  and  expectorant.     It  was  formerly  much  more  in  use  in  medicine  Iban  now. 
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Benzoin  (q.  r.)  Is  the  prodnoe  of  K  cpeeles  <a  itgrax.  The  liqvid  ttorax  of  the  shope  ta 
doubtfully  Kguded  eltlier  m  produced  by  i^nu  t^^natit,  or  by  ft  species  of  liqtudamiar 
(q.  v.).    It  B«eiiis  probable  thit  there  ue  two  Unda. 

BTOBXT,  a  co.  In  w.  Kevada,  dnlned  by  the  Canon  and  Truckee  riven,  traversed 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  and  the  TlrglnU  and  Tmckee  railroads;  abont  270  sq.  m.;  pc^. 
*«),  88M.  The  surface  is  mounUlnous.  The  soil  Is  poor.  The  gold  and  silrerminea  of 
this  county  are  very  rich,  Including  the  great  Comstock  lode.    Co.  seat,  Viiginla  City. 

BTOBXT,  WiLBUB  FiBK,  b.  Tt.,  1619;  ent«red  the  printing  business  in  vhlch  he 
Mrved  an  spprentlceahip.  and  went  to  New  York,  where  be  obtained  a  poeiUon  in  tlie 
office  of  the  Jov.'nud^  Ornimerot.  He  removed  to  Laporf e,  and  afterward  to  Hisliawak^ 
Ind. ;  the  first  la  ISS^  the  second  three  years  laterj  in  both  towns  atldtapting  to  estd>- 
Ush  a  democratic  weekly  newspaper,  but  witlkout  succesa.  In  1849  ha  ii^e  a  sindlar 
venture  at  Jackson,  Mich. ;  and  in  IBM  bou^t  the  Detroit  Free  Fret,  which  he  cut- 
ducted  until  1861,  when  he  bought  the  Chici^  Timt*.  The  latter  naper  be  suco 
in  establishing  on  a  firm  basis,  m^iring  it  one  of  the  most  Buccessful  papen  in  the 
He  d.  188i 


BTOSX,  (XttmiA,  a  eoius  \H  birds  of  the  lame  familj  (anlmdis)  with  herons 
dths;  large  birds;  with  long  legs,  four-toed,  the  three  front  toes  webbed  to 
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pointed,  and  vlthout  any  groove,  the  nostiils  i^rced  longitudinally  in  the  homy  auD- 
stance;  the  v^fK  surrounded  by  naked  akin.  The  species  are  not  numerous,  but  tbey 
are  of  very  wide  geographic  ifistrlbution.  The  Cojocor  Stoke,  or  Whitb  Btobk  (6. 
oJia),  is  a  native  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  World,  a  migratory  bird.  Its  ranga  eztend- 
ins  even  to  the  northem  parts  of  ScaixliiwTia.  It  is  common  in  most  parts  of  Europe. 
Itls  about  8i  ft  in  length.  The  head,  oet^  and  whole  body  are  pure  white;  (be  wing) 
partly  black;  the  bill  and  legs  red.  The  neck  is  lon^  and  genovlly  carried  In  an  ardied 
form;  the  feathers  of  thebi«ast  are  long  and  pendulous,  and  the  oird  often  basila  ImU 
half  hidden  among  them.  The  stot^  frequents  marshy  places,  feeding  on  eels  and  other 
fishes,  batrachians,  reptiles,  young  birds,  and  small  mammals.  It  makes  a  rude  nest  of 
•ticks,  reeds,  etc,  on  the  tops  of  tail  tre^i,  or  of  niina,  spires,  or  bouses.  In  many  parts 
of  Europe,  especially  in  Holland,  it  is  a  verr  common  practice  to  place  boxes  for  storks, 
and  it  is  conBulered  a  fortunate  thing  for  a  household  that  the  box  on  the  roof  is  occu- 
pied. Btorks  arc  protected  by  law  in  some  countries,  on  account  of  their  good  services 
not  only  in  destroying  reptiles  and  other  troublesome  animalB,  but  in  the  icmoval  of 
.  oftal  from  the  streets  of  towns,  in  which  they  stalk  about  with  perfect  confidence,  ercn 
tn  the  midst  of  thronp  of  people.  They; have  been  cclebial^d  from  ancimit  timea  for  tlie 
affection  which  they  display  toward  their  young;  and  have  also  had  the  repnlatiui — 
'-^ot  so  well  founded — of  showing  great  regard  to  their  aged  parents.  Before  Uiey  take 
their  departure  from  their  summer  haunts,  they  congregate  in  large  flocks,  which  make 
a  great  noise  bythe  clattering  of  their  mandibles,  and  are  popularly  r^arded  as  holding 
eonsultation.  The  stork  has  no  voice.  Its  Sight  is  powerful,  and  very  high  in  the  ait 
It  has  ever  been  a  very  rare  bird  in  Britain.  The  fleah  of  the  etork  is  rank,  and  not  fit 
for  food.  See  llluHtration,  Birds,  vol.  IL,  fig.  31. — Another  species,  the  Bi^ck 
Stork  (O,  nigra),  rather  smaller,  the  plumage  of  the  upper  parts  glossy  black,  the  under 
parts  white,  ia  alao  common  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.— The  South 
Amkricah  Btork  (0.  maguarf)  is  very  similar  to  the  common  stork. 

STOBKOm,  a  co.  In  e.  Ontario,  having  the  St  Lawrence  river  for  its  s.  boundair; 
drained  In  the  n.w.  by  the  little  Nation  river;  260  aq.m. ;  pop.  '91,  27,156.  It  is 
traversed  on  the  St.  I^wrence  shore  by  the  Grand  Trunk  railwav.  The  surface  ia 
uneven,  diveraiflcd  by  amall  Etreams,  and  thinly  timbered,  except  in  tue  nei^borhood  of 
the  water-coursea.     Co.  teat,  Cornwall. 

ST0BJI8  are  violent  commotions  of  the  stmoapherc,  occurring  in  all  climates,  partic- 
ularly in  the  tropics,  and  differing  from  other  atmospheric  dialurijances  in  the  eitent 
over  which  they  spread  themaelves,  their  destructive  power,  and  the  sudden  changes 
which  take  place  ia  the  direction  of  tlie  wind.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  question  in  sdeneo 
In  whicli  there  has  been  so  large  an  admixture  of  speculation  with  fact,  as  in  the 
attempta  made  to  reduce  the  plienomcna  attendant  on  storms  under  general  laws;  the 
reason  being,  that  meleorological  observatories  were  too  few  in  number,  and  too  wide 
apart,  to  ciinble  any  one  to  give  the  barometer  pressure,  the  general  couree  of  the  winds, 
and  the  niinfail,  without  drawing  largelv  on  conjecture.  Now,  however,  owing  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  meteorology,  ana  the  countenance  happily  given  to  it  by  moat 
civtlizea  nations,  sufficient  data  may  be  obtained  for  a  fuller  and  mora  satiafaclory  state- 
menl  of  the  facts.     See  Meteorologv  :  Signal  Servicb  of  thk  U.  8.:  Wsatbbb. 

We  subjoin  two  charts  of  Europe,  showing,  from  actual  observations  made  at  upward 
of  100  localities  scattered  over  that  continent,  the  barometric  presaure,  and  direction  and 
force  of  the  wind,  at  8  a.m.  of  the  lat  and  2d  of  Nov.,  1868,  during  port  of  the  course  of 
two  storms  which  passed  over  Europe  at  that  tima  The  isoborometric  linea,  or  lines 
showing  where,  at  the  above  hours,  the  height  of  the  barometer  was  the  same,  am  given 
for  every  two- tenths  in  the  difference  of  the  pressure.  Hence,  where  these  lines  apjmriBch 
near  each  other,  or  crowd  together,  the  difference  of  pressure,  or  tha  atmospheric  dlstart>- 
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-  ance,  was  A«  greatest;  snd  the  least  where  the^  are  most  apart— a  distinction  of 
the  utmost  ImportaDce  In  determining  where  the  atorm  lany  be  expected  to  rage  In 
greatest  fury.    The  arrows  show  the  direction  of  the 

wind,  being  represented  Qjing  with  It.    The  force  of      f  /  j 

the   wind  is  shown  <1)   by  plain  arrows,    which  repre-      T  T  J! 

sent  light  and  moderate  winds;  (3)  by  arrows  feathered      I  '  ^ 

on  one  aide  odIt,  which  represent  high  winds;    (8)  by      >.  *-  S- 

arrows  feathered  on  both  ^es,  which  represent  strong  gales,  stonna,  or  hurricanes. 

The  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  may  be  stated  to  be  29.0 
Inches.  When,  theiefoie,  the  barometer  falls  below  29.0,  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmos> 
pbereismore  or  less  destroyed,  accordioK  to  the  amount  of  the  fall,  and  It  is  within  thla 
area  qf  Jow  barometer  that  a  storm  may  be  expected  to  occur.  Hence,  wliile  we  trace 
these  low  prBBsures,  as  tbey  advance  over  (be  eartb'B  snifaoe  frtan  day  to  day,  we  trm 
U  the  same  time  the  prt^reae  of  the  storms. 


.n>nnaruf£rfan<<^£bnn'4»cu.— The  circolarisobaiometric  lines  on  the  diutsrepre- 
•ent  very  accurately  Uie  general  shape  atomu  Aim  tub.  The  area  of  almost  eveiy  storm 
Is  either  circular  or  slightly  elliptical,  aud  when  ellipticsl.  the  major  axis  of  the  ellipBe  sel- 
dom exceeds  twice  the  lencth  of  the  minor  bxIb.  Barely  in  Europe,  but  in  Aroenca  less 
rarely,  tbeforni  ot  storms  ft  much  more  elongated.  The  outline  is  occasionally  very  irreg- 
ular, but  in  all  such  cases  the  storm  will  be  found  to  have  part«d  into  two  or  more  distinct 
Storms,  which  remain  separate  lor  some  time  and  then  reunite.  This  circular  form  of 
storms,  which  an  examination  of  some  hundreds,  especially  in  Europe,  has  shown  to  be 
their  general  characteristic,  is  a  most  important  feature,  whether  oa  determining  the 
practical  rules  for  the  guidance  of  sailors  ia  storms,  or  for  the  forecasting  of  storms  at 
particular  seaports.  In  respect  of  the  direction  from  which  Ihey  may  be  expected  to  come, 
and  the  veeriuAS  of  the  winds  during  their  continuance.  The  extent  over  which  storms 
spread  themselres  is  very  variable,  being  seldom  lew  than  600  milee  in  diameter,  but 
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often  two  or  three  dmea  tlut  unount,  or  even  mon.  Almost  the  whole  of  Europe  la 
•ometimes  OTerapTead  by  a  single  ilorm  at  one  time.  The  vea  of  storms  is  by  do  meana 
CDDBtant  from  day  to  day,  but  varies  in  aize,  sometimea  expanding  aod  aometimes  cod- 
tiacting.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  when  a  storm  contracts  its  area,  the  central 
depreaAon  gives  algns  of  nlling  up,  and  the  storm  of  dying  out.  On  the  other  baud, 
when  it  increases  in  exUiut,  the  central  depression  becomes  deeper,  the  stoim  increases 
in  violence,  and  occasionally  is  tiroken  up  into  two,  or  even  three,  depressions,  wbich 
become  separate  storms,  wiUi  tbe  wind  circling  round  eacb. 

Direction  in  ahidi  Storvit  adva7ie«. — It  may  be  premised  that  by  tbe  direction  of  a 
storm  is  meant,  not  the  direction  of  the  wind,  but  tbe  path  followed  by  the  center  of  dia- 
turbance.  The  direction  in  which  their  progressive  motion  takes  place  differs  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tbe  worid,  I>etng  probably  detenuiued  by  the  prevailing  winds.  See  WrNix. 
Thiu,  about  half  the  storms  of  middle  and  nortbent  Korope  traved  frmn  the  a.  w.  toward  the 
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iLe.,  and  19  out  of  every  SO.  at  least,  travel  toward  some  point  in  the  quadrant  nom  tbo 
n.e.  to  the  s.e.    Ottservation  shows  that  tbe  longer  axis  of  the  storm  Is  almost  always 

coincident  with  the  direction  in  which  the  storm  appears  to  be  moving  at  the  time. 
Storms  do  not  always  proceed  in  the  same  uniform  direction  from  day  to  day,  and 
though  tbe  change  which  occurs  in  the  direction  of  their  progressive  motion  Is  generally 
small,  yet  occasionally  it  is  very  great.  Thus,  of  the  many  interesting  features  peculiar 
to  the  Rtorm  which  passed  over  Europe  in  the  beginning  of  Dec.  1863,  none  were  more 
remarkable  than  the  sudden  changes  of  its  progressive  motion.  It  was  flrst  observed  on 
the  w.  of  Ireland,  from  which  it  advanced  e.  to  Liverpool,  then  turned  s.  through  Wor 
cester  and  Oxford  to  Cherbourg  in  France;  it  thence  retreated  n.  Ibrough  Oxford  to 
Shields,  from  which  il  proceeded  e.  to  Cnpenhagen.  By  the  lime  it  arrived  at  Copen- 
hagen its  extent  was  only  a  fourth  of  what  It  had  been  the  previous  day,  and  the  central 
depreadon  half  an  inch  less.  Twelve  hours  later,  the  atmoepberic  equilibrium  wna 
roBtored,  the  atonn  having  died  out  on  reaching  the  Baltic  sea.    The  storms  of  tbe  U«d- 


ttenaneui  follow  a  diSereot  conrae.  Many  of  them  proceed  from  tbe  a.  to  the  s..  iiiQu> 
euced  probably  bj*  the  heated  air  rising  from  tbe  Sohami  a  cooaiderable  number  pmceed 
from  the  e.,  and  pass  to  the  -westward  over  Greece  aud  Italj  to  the  Alps;  while  very  few 
are  observed  to  travel  in  an  easterly  direction.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  slorma 
of  North  America  tSike  their  rise  in  the  vast  plain  which  lies  immediately  (o  the 
e.  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  thence  advance  in  an  eastern  direcliun  over  the  United 
States:  some  of  them,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  burst  on  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  But 
the  relation  of  the  American  to  the  European  storms  is  not  well  established,  nor  will  be 
till  obaervatioD  has  collected  more  facts,  and  discuBsion  has  sifted  their  siKoiflcance.  If 
once  the  connection  be  fully  eslabliabed.lhe  syslem  of  forecasting  storms  to  European  porta 
will  become  much  more  certain  and  complete  than  it  is  at  present.  The  storms  of  the 
West  Indies  generally  take  their  rise  from  near  the  region  of  calms,  and  tracing  out  a 
parabolic  course,  proceed  first  toward  the  n.w,,  and  then  turn  to  the  n.e.  about  80°  n. 
lat.,  many  of  them  traversing  the  e.  coasts  of  North  America  as  far  as  Nova  Bcotla. 
Bouth  of  the  equator  they  fallow  an  opposite  course.  Thus,  In  the  south  Atlantic  and 
Indian  ocean  they  first  proceed  toward  Ihe  s.w.,  and  then  gradually  curve  round  to 
the  s.e.  The  hurricanes  of  Hindustan  usually  pursue  a  parabolic  path,  first  traversing 
the  eastern  coast  toward  Calcutta,  and  then  turning  to  the  n.w.  up  the  Taltey  of  the 
Ganges.  The  typhoons  of  the  Chinese  seas  resemble,  in  tbe  course  tbey  take,  the  hurri- 
canes of  the  West  Indies.  Observations  are  wanting  from  other  parts  of  the  .world  to 
determine  the  course  of  storms. 

Probably  the  course  tracked  out  by  stonna  is  delennined  by  the  general  system  of 
winds  wliich  prevail,  modified  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  land  ana  water  on  the  sur- 
face of  tbe  globe.  Facts  seem  at  present  to  point  to  this  general  conclusion,  viz.,  Storm* 
ftHtaw  th».eourte  of  the  atmotjJurie  eurrent  in  viMeh  tht  eondmaation  qf  the  tapor  into  ihd 
Mni  vMA  aeeompaniei  them  laketploM, 

Bate  at  taAis4  iSbrntu  froMl.— If  the  portion  of  the  center  of  Storm  I.  on  Nov.  2  be 
Gompued  with  its  position  on  the  1st  on  the  charts,  it  will  be  found  to  have  trnveied  430 
m.  In  24  hours,  or  at  the  rate  of  17^  m.  an  hour,  Similarly  Storm  II.  wlU  'be  found  to 
hxn  traveled  in  the  same  Ume  400  m.,  or  at  the  rate  of  16}  m.  an  hour.  This  is  about 
the  average  rate  of  the  progressive  movement  of  European  storms.  Bometimee,  bow- 
ever,  it  falls  as  low  as  16  m.  an  hour,  aud  sometimes  increases  t4)  SO  m.  an  hour. 
Within  the  tropics  tbe  onward  motion  of  slonns  sometimes  rises  to  40  m.  an  hour. 

B^ativruDf  Temperature,  Sain,  and  Cloud  toSlormt. — The  temperature  increases  a  few 
denees  at  places  toward  which  and  over  which  the  front  part  of  the  storm  is  advancing, 
and  falls  at  those  places  over  which  the  front  part  of  tbe  storm  has  already  passed.  la 
other  words,  the  temperature  rises  as  the  barometer  falls,  and  falls  as  the  barometer 
rises.  When  tbe  hnromeler  has  been  falling  for  some  time  clouds  begin  to  overspread 
the  sky,  and  rain  to  fall  at  intervals;  and,  as  the  central  depression  approaches,  the  rain 
becomes  more  general,  heavy,  and  continuous.  After  the  center  of  the  stonn  has  passed, 
or  when  tbe  barometer  has  begun  to  rise,  tbe  rain  becomes  less  heavy,  falling  more  in 
abowers  than  continuously ;  the  clouds  break  up,  and  fine  weather  usnered  in  with  cold 
breezes  ultimately  prevails.  It  should  be  here  remarked  that,  if  tbe  temperature  begins 
to  rise  soon  and  mai^cdly  after  the  storm  has  passed,  a  second  stonn  may  be  expected 
shortly.  Tbe  rainfall  is  generally  proportioned  to  the  suddenness  and  extent  of  the 
barometric  depression  at  the  place  where  it  falls. 

Ob»ervatifim»  of  theWind.—Yirsi  as  to  the  direction  of  tbe  wind.  If  the  winds  in  Storm 
Q.  on  Nov.  2  t)e  attentively  examined  they  will  be  observed  whirling  round  the  area  of 
low  barometer  in  a  circular  manner,  and  in  a  direction  contrary  to  tbe  motion  of  the 
bands  of  a  watch,  with — and  be  this  particularly  noted— a  constant  tendency  to  turn 
inward  toward  Ihe  center  of  lowest  barometer.  The  wind  in  storms  neither  blows 
round  the  center  of  lowest  pressure  in  circles,  nor  does  it  blow  directly  toward  that 
center,  but  takes  a  direction  nearly  intermediate,  approaching,  however,  nearer  to  the 
direction  and  course  of  the  circular  curves  than  of  the  radii  to  the  center.  Tlie  greater 
the  force  of  the  wind  is  at  any  place  it  will  be  observed  to  approach  tbe  more  nearly  the 
direction  here  indicated.  And  where  the  direction  of  the  wind  differs  to  any  material 
degree  from  this  general  law,  it  is  light,  and  consequently  more  under  local  influences, 
which  turn  it  from  'On  course.  Thus,  the  center  of  the  stonn  being  near  Liverpnol,  tha 
direction  of  tbe  wind  Is  s.w.  at  Paris,  k  at  Yarmouth,  n.e.  at  Silluth,  n,  at  Dublin,  and 
D.W.  at  Cork — instead  of  s.  at  Paris,  s.e.  at  Yarmouth,  n.  at  SilloCh,  u.w.  at  Dublin,  and 
w.  at  Cork,  if  it  iiad  blown  directly  to  the  area  of  lowest  pressure;  and  w.  at  Paris,  s.w. 
at  Yarmouth,  e.  at  Silloth,  n.e.  at  Dublin,  and  n,  at  Cork,  if  it  had  circulated  in  tbe 
direction  of  the  isobarometric  curves.  Hence  In  tliis  storm  the  winds  circulate  round 
the  center  of  least  pressure,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  tbe  whole  atmospheric  system 

" -■    -  .'  -      ■  ■    ■  n..  -        .  .  ^  common  to  all 

..  . ^ _j ^e  southern  hemi- 
sphere, a  rotatory  motion  is  also  observed  round  tbe  center  of  Storms,  but  it  lakes  place 
in  a  contrary  direction,  or  in^the  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  bands  of  a  watch,  instead 
of  contrary  to  that  direction,  as  obtains  n.  of  tbe  equator. 


flows  in  upon  the  center  in  a  spiral  courw.  This  rotatory  peculiarity  is  o 
storms  in  the  northern  bemispbcre  that  have  yet  been  examined.  In  the  s< 
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t  contrary  to  that  direction,  as  obtains  n.  of  tbe  equator. 
Prof.  Taylor  baa  the  merit  of  having  flrat  applied  Dov6'h  taw  of  rotation  to  explain 
tne  direction  of  the  rotation  of  storms  round  their  center.    This  may  be  eipUioed  by 
referring  to  Storm  II.  on  Not.  3.    On  that  morninr,  tbe  presaure  over  England  bdnc 
XIII.-a» 


much  leu  tbon  In  surrounding  countries,  if  the  euth  httd  been  ftt  reet,  aiT-cnrrenla 
would  luTe  flowed  from  all  directions  to  England,  to  fill  up  the  deBdency,  in  struct 
line*.  The  eoith,  however,  1b  not  at  rest,  but  revolTee  from  w.  to  e. ;  and  as  the  Telocity 
of  rotation  diminislies  as  the  latitude  increases,  it  Is  evident  Lhat  the  current  which  set 
out,  saj  from  Lyon  to  the  n.,  would,  on  account  of  its  greater  initial  velocity  nhen  it 
anlved  at  Paris,  blow  no  longer  directly  to  the  n.,  but  to  a  poinl^a  little  to  the  e.  of  n. ; 
in  other  woi^s,  it  would  no  longer  be  a  s.,  but  a  s.w.  wind!  Again,  since  the  current 
from  IJie  a.  of  Scotland  bad  a  less  velocity  than  those  parts  of  the  earth's  surface  on 
which  it  advancud,  it  lagged  behind,  and  consequently,  by  the  time  it  arrived  at  Sillolb 
in  Uie  D.  of  lilngland,  had  changed  from  a  n.  to  a  n.e.  wind.  Similarly  the  n.w.  current 
changed  to  a  n. ,  the  e.w.  to  a  w,,  elc.  The  w.  and  e.  currents,  since  they  continued  in 
the  same  latitude,  would  have  blown  in  tbc  same  direction,  if  they  baa  not  been  dis- 
turbed by  contiguous  currents.  Hence  in  a  slorm  tjie  whole  system  of  winds  rotates 
round  the  center.  As  a  further  conttrmation  of  the  truth  of  lids  theory,  it  is  observed 
that  when  a  htgli  barometric  pressure  covers  a  limited  space  the  wind  is  always  observed 

Enlly  whirling  out  of  t/ut  area  of  high  barometer,  but  in  exactly  opposite  directions  in 
th  ueniispheres  from  those  assumed  when  it  blows  round  and  m  upon  an  area  of  low 
pressure.  It  follows  in  ttie  northern  hemisphere  that,  as  storms  odTance,  the  general 
veering  of  the  wind  at  places  lying  n.  of  the  path  of  Ibeir  center  is  from  n,e.  by  n.  to  w. ; 
and  at  places  s.  of  tbeir  center  from  n.e.  by  e.  and  s.  to  n.w.,  and  conversely  in  ibe 
southern  liemispiiere. 

Next,  as  to  the  force  of  the  wind:  The  rule  is  simple,  and  without  exception — viz., 
the  wind  ttlows  from  a  higli  to  a  low  barometer,  and  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the 
difference  of  the  barometric  pressures.  Hence,  where  the  isobaromelric  lines  crowd 
together,  the  violence  of  the  storm  is  most  felt,  and  where  they  are  far  asunder,  the 
winds  are  moderate  and  light.  We  thus  see  the  importance  of  observations  from  a 
distance  la  forecasting  the  weatlier.  To  talte  an  illustntion :  the  Importance  of  obser- 
vations from  Horway  and  Sweden  to  all  sea-porta  on  the  e.  coast  of  Qreat  Britain  cannot 
be  overestimated.  For  if  the  pressure  be  high  in  Norway  and  low  in  Groat  Britain,  vio- 
lent easterly  gales  will  sweep  down  on  North  Britain,  and,  unless  foreseen  and  provided 
against,  strew  the  coast  with  wrecks;  whereas,  if  the  pressures  be  nearly  equal,  little 
danKer  need  be  apprelionded,  even  though  the  barometer  be  low  in  Britain.  As  the 
wind  nears  the  center  of  the  storm  it  gradually  abates,  tiU  on  reaching  the  center  a  lull 
or  calm  follows.  Calms  and  light  winds  also  prevail  along  the  ridge  of  idlest  barom- 
eter, or  the  region  where  the  pressure  is  greatest,  and  on  receding  from  which  the  pres- 
sure diminishes  on  each  side.  It  may  not  inaptly  be  compared  to  the  water-abM  in 
physical  geography,  since  from  it  the  wind  flows  away  towud  the  places  wiiere  the 
pressure  is  less. 

We  have  stated  that  the  progressive  motion  of  Htorma  varies  from  15  to  40  m.  per 
.., '    etakeain •--'--  •--- -    ■ 


hour,  which  measures  the  time  taken  in  passing  from  one  place  to  another,  btii  it  give 
no  indication  of  the  violence  of  the  storm.  This  is  deteimined  by  the  rotatory  velocity  ol 
the  wind  round  the  center  of  the  storm,  which  in  Europe  and  America  ft«qtientiy 
amounts  to  60  or  80  m.  an  hour  continuously  for  some  time.  In  interniittent  gusts,  a 
speed  of  lao  m.  an  hour  has  been  several  times  observed  in  Ibis  country — a  velocity  which 
is  perhaps  sometimes  surpassed  by  storms  within  the  tropics. 

Of  the  difCerent  theories  hitherto  proposed,  we  need  only  refer  to  the  rotatory  and  the 
centripetal  theories.  The  rotatory,  or,  as  it  is  commonlycalled,  the  cyclonic  theory,  was 
first  proposed  by  Piddiugton,  and  has  since  been  elaborated  byBedfleld,  Reld,'DoT£, 
and  others.  By  this  theory  storms  are  considered  as  revolving  round  an  asie  rither 
upright  or  inclined  to  the  horizon,  wtiile  at  the  same  lime  the  Sodv  of  the  storm  lias  a 
progressive  motion  over  the  surface  of  the  giobe;  the  barometric  depression,  as  caused 
tiy  the  centrifugal  force,  driving  the  air  from  the  center  to  the  circumference  of  the 
_. Dov6,  certainly  the  ablest  advocate  of  this  theory,  holds  that  cyclones  ■"" 


formed  when  two  atmospheric  currents,  the  eoualorial  and  polar,  flow  side  by  side,  they 
being,  as  It  were,  the  eddies  formed  at  the  line  of  JunoUon.  To  this  theoiy  severd 
obleciions  may  be  urged.  Observations  from  the  numerous  obserratoiies  recently  estab- 
lisued  in  Europe  and  America,  in  no  case  exhibit  a  true  cyclonic  movement  of  the  winds 
round  the  center  of  the  storm ;  that  is,  they  do  not  rotate  In  clrclea  returning  on  them- 
selves, even  when  thq  barometric  depreission  is  deepening  and  the  storm  expanding,  but 
invariably  exhibit,  along  with  the  rotatory  motion,  a  constant  tendency  to  blow  in  upon 
the  center  of  the  lowest  pressure.  Hence  It  is  clear  that  the  barometric  depression  is 
not  caused  by  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  storm.  The  same  may  be  shown  from  theory; 
for  though  the  wind  were  to  blow  round  a  circle  400  m.  in  diameter  at  the  rale  of  TO  m. 
an  hour,  the  centrifugal  force  would  depress  the  barometer  at  the  center  only  jh  u>-  i 
whereas  half  an  Inch,  or  even  a  whole  inch  of  depression  often  occurs.  Anm,  If 
cyclones  arose  from  the  flowing  of  the  polar  and  equatorial  currents  side  by  side,  the 
rotatory  motion  would  not  alwavs  be  in  one  direction,  but  would  be  determined  by  the 
lelalivs  position  and  strength  of  the  two  currents.  The  whole  facta  of  the  rotation  of 
the  wind  are  explained  when  it  is  considered  as  caused  by  air  currents  flowing  toward  a 
low  barometer  along  the  globular  surface  of  the  earth  rotating  eastward. 

The  rotatory  character  of  storms  has  tieen  denied  by  Bspv,who  maintains  that  the  wind 
hlowa  from  every  quarter  toward  the  center  of  the  storm,  ana  that  the  oentrsl  depression  1* 


IB  developed  nref^ng  tAe  Burroundiug  a 
caualug  an  upward  current.  Tbe  most  valuable  part  of  tlua  tbeorj  lies  in  directing  the 
attention  of  tneteorologUts  to  the  lieat  of  condetisatioa,  wliicli  must  play  an  important 
part  in  tbe  movements  of  the  atmoepbere.  It  is,  liowever,  LnBufflcient,  since  it  leavei 
lome  important  points  unexpiaioed.  TbuB,  more  beat  being  set  free  when  vapor  is  con- 
Terted  into  snow  tban  rain,  a  greater  depresaloa  ought  to  follow  a  fall  of  snow  tliau  of 
rain,  which  is  not  found  to  oa  the  case;  it  also  leaves  unexplained  the  appearance  ot 
high  preBBures,  sometimes  suddenly  appearing  on  the  scene,  and  seeming  to  divert  the 
atorm  from  its  course,  or  drive  it  before  them.  But  the  weak  point  of  iLts  theory  is  the 
ceutripelal  direction  of  the  winds.  Espy  worked  from  imperfect  data,  and  never  being 
able  to  lay  down  tbe  isobarometric  lines,  be  could  only  guess  at  the  true  center  of  (he 
■torm ;  and  further,  he  was  misled  by  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  American  storms, wLich 
beinz  generally  in  the  form  of  mther  elongated  eliipsea  moving  eeMward,  many  of  tbe 
winds  dIow  directly  to  the  center,  or  nearly  so, 
SIOB'HOWAT.    See  Lewtb  with-Harris. 
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and  splendid  diction  in  unwritten  address. 

STDSB8,  Wn-LiAM  Lpcids,  j.l.d.,  171W-188]  :  b.  Middletown,  Conn. ;  brother  of 
H.  K.  Btorrs.  He  graduated  at  Yale  college,  1814;  studied  law  at  Wfaitestowu,  N.  T.; 
admitted  to  the  bar,  1817;  resided  \a  Middletown;  member  congress,  1820-SS,  snd  1839- 
40.  In  tbe  latter  year  be  was  appointed  associate  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  of 
errors;  chlef-jusllce,  1856;  professor  of  law  in  Yale  college,  1846-47.  His  decisions  are 
printed  in  the  Connecticut  Beportt, 

IT<HtIHIire  (from  itor,  great,  and  thvng,  court),  the  leglslaUve  assembly  of  Norway 
(q.v.). 

BTOET,  a  co.  In  central  Iowa,  drained  by  Houtgomery  and  Indian  creeks  and  the 
Skunk  river;  traversed  by  several  branches  of  the  Chicago  and  Nortbwestern  n^lroads; 
GTS  sq.  m.:  pop.  '90,  18,127,  chlefiv  of  American  birth.  The  surface  1*  rolling.  The 
toil  la  fertile.    The  principal  proauctiona  are  com,  wheat,  oats,  nod  hay.    Co.  aeat, 

BTOBT,  JosEPS,  an  American  jurist  and  judge,  was  b.  at  Harblehead,  Haas.,  Sept. 
18,  1770;  was  educated  at  Harvard  collq^  and,  thoosh  admitted  to  tbe  bar  in  1801, 

eve  his  attention  chiefly  to  genei*]  literature  am]  poetry.  Having  published  a  voIudm 
1804,  The  Ahmt  i^fSaHlude,  and  other  poems,  which  met  with  no  success,  he  bade 
farewell  to  tbe  muses,  and  devoted  himself  to  law  and  p(^tlca.  Elected  to  the  state 
k^slatOTe  In  1809,  he  became  a  leader  of  the  republican,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  called,  the 
democratic  party,  and  defended  the  measures  of  Jefferson.  In  1808  he  was  elected  lo 
congress,  where  he  gave  a  moderate  support  to  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Madison,  who, 
however,  in  1811,  appointed  him  axsociate  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
Btotee,  a  place  he  tllied  with  great  credit  for  84  yearn.  In  1820,  as  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  constitutional  convention,  he  advocated  a  property  basis  for  the  senate. 
In  182S  he  became  law  professor  at  Harvard.  His  later  politics  were  of  the  federalist 
school  ot  Waahington  and  Hamilton,  and  these  tincture  his  Commentary  on  the  Cotutilu- 
Hon  qf  Ike  United  Stale*.    His  Co7\fiiet  of  La-at,  and  other  legal  treatTses,  have  passed 
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Uirougb  mhnj  ediilons.  His  ItgtU  wriilngs  Rnd  decMooa  are  amoDg  these  ofleoMt 
quoted  in  the  btclicr  courts  of  law.  He  died  Sept.  10,  ISfS.—In  lS5i  sppearad  Blorr'a 
SfiteMirteinu  Wntin{)»  ;  and  in  1351  a  life  of  him  bj  his  sou  William  Wetmore  Htorr. 

STOST,  Robert  HERBeRT,  b.  at  Ro«neath,  DumbartonshlK,  Scotland,  Jan.  28,  1835. 
Studied  at  the  imKersltlea  of  Edinburgh,  St,  Andrew's,  and  Heidelberg;  was  appointed 
assistant  minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Chiircli,  Montreal,  Canada,  18.^;  inccerded  bit 
father  as  mlniscer  of  Roaneath,  1860-87.  Since  1887  he  has  held  the  chair  of  chnrch 
history  In  the  university  of  Glas^w;  has  edited  the  Smllixh  CkurA  since  It  was  founded 
in  W'^,  since  1894  bas  been  moderator  of  general  asBembl;,  aod  ha«  been  one  of  H.  M.'s 
chaplains  since  1886.  Among  his  pub] i cations  are  Robert  Slay  of  Rotruaih,  a  Memoir 
(I^ndon,  1862),  Chrial  Ulc  CoMo/n- (Edinburgh,  1S66),  life  and  Beinainn)/ RobrH  let,  D.D. 
(Iiondon,  1870),  WUliam  Otrttara  (1874),  l!ned  and  Conditel,  Strmow*  (1878),  Staltli  Hautdt 
in  the  Riei'.ra  (Paisley,  1881),  and  ^uffie  EcetttioMtua  (Edinburgh,  1884). 

STOBT,Wii.i,iAiT  Wetkore,  b.  Mass.,  1810;  lonof  7oaepl)  ;  educated  at  Harvard 
college,  and  admitted  to  the  bar.  After  the  publication  of  sereral  \tgfl  treatian  1m 
devoted  himself  to  literature  and  sculpture.  In  1848,  be  removed  to  Rome,  Italy,  where 
he  has  since  resided.  Among  his  sculptures  are  the  marble  statue  of  his  father  at  tlie 
chapel  of  Ht.  Auburn  cemetery,  statues  of  Edward  Everett  and  Josiah  Qulncy,  bust* 
of  Theodore  Parlcer  and  James  Russell  Lowell,  and  many  ideal  works  and  groups,  in- 
clnding  a  "Semlramls,"  a  ''Sibyl,"  a  "Sappho,"  a  "Cleopatra,"  and  "  Jemsalem." 
Among  his  prose  writings  are  Zi/«<in(fZcUn-jo/JoMBA5ror7f(18Sl);  Eabadi  Roma  (186!); 
Froparliaru  of  the  Hiiinan  Fimire  (1886).  Among  his  works  in  verse  are  Fotnit  (1856); 
Ora^i  d'ltnUa  (1869);  The  Roman,  Lannjer  in  Jtrvtalrm  (1870);  Tra^dj/  of  Ken  (1876); 
Stephanie  (1877);  FiameUa  and  Poemt  (IS86);  Comnnatioiu  I'ao  Studio;  Saurtitnu  in^rt 
and  Lelitri  {18»l).     He  d.  leSO. 

nroSOH,  AT.BRKCHT  TOR,  h.  Prussia.  1818  ;  received  a  military  educatfoD,  and  was 
commissioned  I ieut.  inlSSS;  displaced  gieU  proficiency  in  the  technical  and  ecouom' 
ical  brancbea  of  the  servicei  rose  in  rank  and  became  talor  of  the  crown  prince.  In 
1866  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  ecoaomy.  dcpartmeot  in  the  war  roiniMry,  and  In 
the  war  with  France,  1970-71,  was  superintendent  of  the  Prussian  commissaiy  depart- 
ment, and  chief  of  siaS  in  the  army  left  in  France  after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  In 
1873  he  was  appointed  chief  of  tLe  naval  department,  then  Unt  oeparaled  frmu  the 
army;  and  in  1IJ73  received  the  title  of  admiraL 

nO^EAXD,  Thokab,  B.A..  an  eminent  designer  and  piUnter,  waa  the  son  of  a  Loa- 
doD  pnbUcan,  vho  kept  the  Black  Jlorae  in  Long  Acre,  and  waa  b.  there  in  175S.  He 
received  a  respectable  education  in  different  boardins-stdioolB,  and  on  his  father's  dealA, 
liaving  shown  a  predilection  for  the  use  of  the  pencil  was  tmund  apprentice  toa  pattern- 
drawer  in  the  city,  but  was  released  from  his  engagement  before  the  term  of  expiry,  and 
betook  himself  lo  more  artistic  work.  His  first  notable  effort  was  a  series  of  designs  lot 
the  Tiivm  and  Gmntiy  Magatine,  which  was  followed  br  hia  imaginaUve  coiLposiliona 
tor  Bell's  BtUM  Port*  and  the  NojxUttt  Magadm.  Tbe  popularity  of  these  waa  to 
great  that  for  many  years  his  servicca  were  constantly  in  request  by  tbe  leading  pub- 
lishers in  London.  His  earliefll  pictures  enhibited  at  the  royal  academy  were  "Tbe 
Holy  Family."  and  "  Ajai  defending  the  Body  of  Potroclus.'  In  1791  he  was  cboeen 
an  asBOclate,  in  1794  a  member,  and  in  1818  librarian  of  the  academy.  He  died  April  !7, 
1834.  Btothard  was  really  an  admirable  and  facile  illustrator.  Not  less  than  8,000  of 
his  designs  are  known;  but  his  paintings,  although  gracefully  enoogh  "composed"  and 
finely  colored,  are  destitute  of  the  orieinality  thafcomes  from  a  study  of  nature,  and 
painfully  resemble  enlarged  "  iliualratlons"  for  books.  Perhaps  the  Dest  known  and 
the  moBt  agreeable  of  the  set  Is  his  "  Canterburr  Pilgrims,"  engraved  in  1817;  others  an 
the  "  FlitcTi  of  Bacon,"  the  "FCte  Cham pfltre,  and  the  paintings  executed  for  the  stair- 
case at  Burleigh,  the  scat  of  the  marquis  of  Eieter.  Bee  IAn.Bn.j'6  Liflqf  Thoma* 
SlotJtard,  R.A.,  triOi  numenmi  lUuitratvmt  from  hit  Work*  (1851).— Hhi  aon,  GHARLEa 
Alfred  Stothard  (b.  1786,  d.  1821),  as  an  antiquarian  dranghtaman. 

BTOHaHTOK,  a  town  In  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. ;  on  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hait- 
fonl  railroad;  18  miles  a.  of  Boston.  It  was  incorporated  in  1726;  contains  the  villages 
of  Sioualiton,  North  Stouifhton,  West  Stouchton,  Belcher's  Comer.and  Dry  Pond;  and 
ha'*  a  public  library,  public  park,  electric  liphta,  electric  street  railroad,  and  manafao- 
tories  of  ahops.  hosiery,  leather,  and  woolen  and  rubber  goods.     Pop.  '90,  48.i2. 

BTOUOHTOir.  Edwin  W.,  i.i..d..  b.  Vt.,  1818;  sttidled  law  in  New  York  city  and 
was  adnilttpd  to  the  bar  In  1)*10.  He  aoon  acquired  an  extensive  practice  In  the  metrop- 
olis, especially  in  patent  cases.  In  the  argument  bpfore  the  electoral  commission  fol- 
lowing the  presidential  election  of  1876,  he  was  counsel  for  the  republican  side.  In  1877 
he  was  made  U.  S.  minister  to  Kuasia  by  President  Hayes,  and  returned  In  1879.     D.  1882. 

STOnORTOIt,  IHRABL,  about  ir>80-lA45;  b.  England;  one  of  the  first  settlers  of 
Dorchester,  Mass,,  and  member  of  the  first  general  court,  1634.  He  was  disabled  from 
holdlug  office  for  publicly  denying  the  powers  of  the  governor  in  certain  matters.  He 
commanded  the  expedition  of '16:17  against  the  Pequota,  was  in  1641  a  commissioner  to 
carry  on  tht^  government  of  New  Hampshire,  and  was  governor's  assistant,  1637-42,  and 
in  1644.     In  the  last  year  he  returned  to  Elngland  and  became  an  olBc^  la  the  army. 


motawiam,  William,  1832-1101;  b.  England;  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1660.  Id 
1A50  lie  went  to  England;  was  a  fellow  of  >uw  collpge,  Oxford;  lost  bis  fellowahipat 
Uie  restoration  and  returned  to  Maasacliusetts  In  l&SS.  U^  was  agent  in  Eneland  for 
the  colony,  1077-70,  and  was  electud  gc)vnmor  lliSB,  but  refused  the  office.  He  was  a 
~  meujber  of  the  council  of  sir  Kdmund  Andros,  lllStl-8U,  when  he  joined  the  council  ot 
safety  whicli  deposed  Andros.  In  1682  he  was  lieut.-gov,,  and  the  same  year  was 
appointed  chiuf-juatice  of  Massachnsetta,  Stoughton  hall  at  Harvard  college  is  named 
after  him. 

8T0TJOHT0H,  William  L.,  b.  N.  T.,  1827;  studied  law  and  practiced  in  StuigCB. 
Micliigan.  In  1881  be  wns  U.  8,  district  uttoniey.  He  Iteoime  col.  of  a  Michigan  regl 
meut.  and  fought  with  dLstiactUm  at  Stone  river,  Chlcliamauga,  and  Atlanta,  losing  a 
!c<;  lit  tlie  lost  place.  He  attained  the  rank  ni  brev.  maj.gcn.  of  volunteers,  and  at  the 
cloiie  of  the  war  became  atlorney-general  of  Michigan  ;  in  congress,  i86B-73. 

tlOUSBSIOQE,  nmarket-t.  In  the  co.  ofWorcester,  and  SO  m.  n.n.e.  of  the  town  of 
(hat  name,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Slour.  It  contains  iron-works  and  glaiis,  earthenware. 
•tid  Gre-brick  factories.  "Stourbridge  clay,"  upon  which  the  ncliou  of  flre  has  leBS 
effect  than  upon  most  varicticn  of  clay,  is  an  article  of  export.  QIaas-house  pots,  cruci- 
bles, etc.,  are  made  of  it.     Pop.  'Ul.  9386. 

STOUTHEIErF,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  means  robber;  committed  in  a  dwelling- 

ITOTI,  a  fireplace  in  which  the  fire  is  generally  quite  shut  in.    The  term  Is  also  ap- 

Elied  to  a  room  or  closet  heated  for  the  purpose  of  drying  and  other  operations,  and  to 
ot-houses,  in  which  the  artificial  heat  is  constantly  mainlaiiued  at  a  higli  temperature. 
Stoves  for  domestic  purposes  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Warmino  and  Vknti 
I/ATION.  Particular  kinds  of  hot-houso  stoves  are  already  noticed  in  the  articles  Bare- 
BTOVB  and  Drt  Stuvr  Stoves  are  also  used  for  foTviag  fruits,  so  as  to  procure  them 
in  winter  or  spring.  Ic  tlie  management  of  stoves,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  tempera- 
ture must  never  be  allowed  lo  fall  below  60°  Fahr.  The  free  access  of  air  is,  of  course, 
desirabio,  but  the  windows  are  not  opened  unless  the  temperature  reaches  70°  Fahr., 
and  care  must  be  taken  that  cold  blasts  do  not  enter,  which  are  often  very  injurious. 

STOW,  or  Btok^(A.-S.  stoe,  a  stockaded  place),  a  component  element  of  many  names 
of  places,  as  Brietow  or  Bristol,  Stockholm. 

STOW,  Baron,  d.d.,  1801-69 ;  b.  N.  H. ;  graduated  Columbian  college,  D.  C,  1826: 
ordained  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church,  Portsmouth,  N.  II.,  1327;  pastor  of  Baldwin-place 
church.  Boston.  1832,  and  of  Howe  street  church.  1848-67.  He  published  DaUff  Sfanna 
for  Ghriatian  PSgrimu;  Chrutian  Brotfitrliood;  The  Whole  Family  in,  Ileaven  and  EarA; 
M.imoir  of  Harriet  Dow;  HUtory  of  the  Banish  Mismojit  on  the  Coatt  cff  Coromandel;  IS*- 
tory  of  the  EiuilM  Sapli»l  Mission  lo  India;  Pint  Thing*;  Helon't  Pilgrimagt-  Mitsiaruiry 
Enterprise.     He  edited  Columbian,  Star,  1825-87;  was  recordinsr  secretary  of  raissionaTT 
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BTOW,  John,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  diligent  collectors  of  Bnglisb  antlquitiee, 
■was  b.  in  London  in  the  year  1525.  lie  was  brouglil  up  to  liis  father's  trade  of  a  (ailor 
In  Comhill,  but  ultimately  abandoned  it  for  antiquarian  pursuits.  Writing  in  157S.  he 
says:  "  It  is  now  ten  years  since  I.  seeing  the  confused  order  of  our  late  English  chron- 
icfea,  and  the  ignorant  handling  of  ancient  affairs,  leaving  mine  own  peculiar  giuns.  con- 
secrated myself  to  tlie  search  of  our  famous  antiquities."  A  patriotic  sacrifice,  which 
ought  to  have  insured  to  the  devoted  antiquary  from  his  king  and  country  an  old  age  of 
ease  and  honor,  but  which  only  brought  him  to  want  and  beggaryl  In  his  79tn  year, 
Stow  obtained  tetters- patent  from  James  I.  authorizing  him  to  become  a  mendicant,  or, 
as  it  is  e.tpreaseil  in  the  slate  docament.  "lo  collect  amongst  our  loving  subjects  their 
voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities."  He  died  April  5,  1604,  and  was  builed  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Andrew  tTndi;rshaft.  in  Aldgaie  ward,  where  his  monument  of 
terrarootla,  erected  at  the  expense  of  his  widow,  may  still  be  seen.  The  principal  work* 
of  Slow  are  his  5«nu7ia7^V  of  .ffn^'wA  (•''"VMi^.  first  published  in  1561,  and  sulwequenlly 
Kprinted  every  two  or  three  years,  with  a  continuation  to  the  date  of  each  new  publica- 
tion; Annal*  cff  EngUmd,  1580.  and  reprinted  in  1592,  to  which  year  the  annnls  are 
broucht  down :  and  A  Surtey  of  London,  the  most  important  of  his  writings,  published 
in  I5U8.  Besides  these  original  works,  Stow  assisted  m  the  continuation  of  Holinidied's 
Chronicle,  Speght's  edition  of  Chaucer,  Leliind's  CoUeelanea,  etc.  He  Imd  collected  or 
transcribed  a  vast  number  of  JISS,,  and  much  valuable  information  which  might  otber- 
wise  have  perished;  and  in  the  use  of  liis  stores  he  was  liberal  to  others,  while  as  an 
original  historian  he  was  faithful  and  impartial. 

8T0WB,  Calvik  Ellis,  d.d.,  b.  Mass..  1802;  graduated  Bowdoin  college,  1924; 
Andover  theological  seminary,  1838;  assistant  professor  at  Andover,  and  assistant  editor 
of  Boston  Beeonkr.  1828-30;  professor  of  languages  at  Dartmouth  college,  1880-33;  of 
Biblical  /iterature.  Lane  theological  seminary.  1833-50.  In  1886  he  visited  Europe  in 
behalf  of  Ohio,  lo  examine  the  German  public-school  system,  and  on  his  return  published 
a  report  on  Elementary  Education  in  Europe,  and  subsequently  reports  on  Education  of 
ImmigTantt;  The  Oourte  cf  Instruelion  in  the  Primars  Behoolt  of  Pnittia;  Elmttentarg 
FnstruetioTi  in  Prtana;   divinity  professor  in  Bondom  college,  18W-52;  profesaor  of 
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Mcnd  literatim  in  Andover,  18S9-M.  Amoog  bta  worb  are  Sitt&ty  qf  the  Sihrm 
OammotuDMlth,  from  the  Oemun  of  JahUi  Leetnret  <m  the  Saeved  Poetry  ^  Oie  Hebrtn 
from  the  Pratietbrnei  of  Louth;  Introductum  to  Oui  Oritieiim  and  Interpretatiim  q^  IM 
BiH»;  Origin  aM  Hilary  ef  the  Book*  of  the  BQie.  He  published  papera  in  Spira  of  1A< 
PagrkM,  BS^eai  BepetUorg,  BibiSotheca  Sacra,  Allaniie  MontMy.     Be  d.  18811. 

nOVS,  HAHRmT  Elizabeth  Bkicchbr,  AmericftD  author ;  third  (UuEhter  of  tha 
Rev.  Lyman  Beecher,  d.d.;  was  b.  at  Litchfield.  Coqd,,  June  14,  1812.  Though  unte- 
atrained  in  her  fondaeas  for  flctioa  wlien  a  child,  her  mind  was  often  occupied  with 
•erious  subjoctB,  and  when  ia  her  twelfth  year  she  wrote  a  compoaitiou  on  the  question, 
"  Can  Uie  immortality  of  the  soul  be  proved  hyiheliKht  of  nature  f  Li  1823  she  entered 
her  sister's  school  at  Hartford,  and  at  the  a^Q  of  15  oecame  an  assistant  teacher.  Bhe 
accompanied  her  father  to  Cincinoali,  and  in  1B34  began  her  literary  career  by  writing 
A  Neia  Bnglaiid  Story,  in  compelitioa  for  a  ■pnm  of  fliO.  This  was  afterwards  included 
in  The  MasflofMT,  a  volume  of  stories  showing  keen  insight  into  New  England  characler. 
In  1886  ahe  was  married  to  Prof.  Calvin  E.  8iowe,  and  while  at  Brunswick  wrote  Untie 
Tbm'*  Cabin  for  the  JfaiioTial  Era,  an  anli-alSTery  paper  published  in  Waahington,  in- 
tending to  limit  it  to  a  few  numbers.  When  published  (iwovalumea,  Boston.  1852  ;  new 
edition,  1879),  Its  success  was  so  great  that  four  stereotype  editions  of  over  300,000  copiea 
were  sold  in  4  years ;  115  English  editions  were  published ;  the  English  reprints  eiicu- 
lated  noO,  000  copies  ;  87  tmoslatioas  (European  and  Asiatic)  were  made;  and  the  story 
was  extensively  dramatized.  As  the  truthfulness  of  her  statements  was  denied  by  tlw 
southern  press,  she  pub.  in  reply  A  Key  to  Unele  Tom'e  Cabin  (1858)-  Visiting  Europe, 
13fi3,  ahe  was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  was  present^  with  a  petition  for 
emancipation  signed  by  over  1,000,000  women  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.     Berei- 

Jeriences  during  this  visit  were  recorded  in  Sunny  Memoriee  of  Foreign  Land*  (Boston, 
951),  in  the  compilation  of  which  her  brother  Cliarlea  aided.  Another  and-slaveiy 
novel,  Drtd,  a  Tale  of  th*  Ditmal  Sviamp  (1850),  was  republished  as  Nxtui  Qordon  (leW), 
but  since  Issued  under  the  original  title.  Then  followed,  The  Mini^er't  Wooing,  a  BCory 
of  New  England  life  in  the  18th  century  (1860);  Tht  Pearl  of  Orr't  hland  (\SWt;  Agaaof 
Sorrento  (18(12);  LUUe  Faea  (1866);  The  CSiimney  Ctrrrun- and  Men  of  Our  Time  (1868);  anil 
Lady  Byron  VindiaUed  (1809),  a  reply  to  a  book  pub.  by  the  countess  GnlcciolL  Mn. 
S.  was,  1898-70,  joint  editor  ol  Hearth  a>id  Home.  She  also  pub.  Old  Totm  Folia  (1868); 
Sam  LaiBson's  Firetide  Sloriee.  and  ify  ffifeand  1  (1872);  Poganvc  Pe^U  (187S);  Eelipeu 
Poemt,  several  minor  works,  the  last  of  these  in  1881,  and  aided  her  son  in  preparinga 
Memoir  of  Prof.  Stowe.  In  I8W  her  hustnnd  removed  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  which  th»n 
became  her  home,  though  several  winters  were  passed  in  Florida,  See  Life  by  her  son 
(1880),  and  by  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  (1897).    She  died  July  1,  1806. 

8I0WSLI,  William  Scott,  Baron,  the  eldest  brother  of  lord  Eldon  (q.  v.),  wub.«t 
Heworth  Durham,  Oct.  17,  174B.  He  was  educated  at  Newcastle:  went  to  Oriord  in 
1761,  and  became  a  college  tutor.  In  1779  he  took  the  degree  of  D.c.i..,  removed  to 
London,  was  called  to  the  bar  (1780).  and  admitted  to  the  f acidty  of  advocalee  at  doctor^ 
commons.  Dr.  Johnson  introduced  him  to  the  Literary  club,  and  be  became  wellknovn 
in  the  most  intellectual  society  of  liondon.  As  an  advocate  he  ai  once  obtained  a  Isrgs 
practice,  and  his  promotion  wae  rapid.  In  1788  he  was  appointed  Judge  in  the  consistory 
court,  knighted,  and  nominated  a  privy  councilor.  In  1798  he  b^me  Judge  of  tM 
court  of  admiralty,  the  highest  dignllv  to  which  he  could  attain  In  his  own  branch  of 
the  profession.  Both  as  an  eccleBJaatlcal  and  admiralty  judge  he  won  high  distinction. 
He  wrote  no  systematic  treatise  or  text-book,  but  hia  Tudgmeuta  were  admiraUr 
reported,  and  supply  the  beet  evidence  of  his  eilenBlve  legal  learning,  his  aagaclty.  ana 
his  greti  literary  ability.  He  is  the  highest  English  authority  on  ecclesiastical  law 
and  the  law  of  nations,  and  his  judgments— those  especially  relating  to  the  rights  of 
belligerents  and  nenti^s — bare  been  described  as  the  most  valuable  contribution  made 
by  an  English  jndge  to  general  jurisprudence  ^ce  the  time  of  lord  HamuBeld.  As  a 
polittolan  sir  William  Stowell  was  not  remarkable.  Ue  reprceented  Oxford  in  the  house 
of  commons  for  30  years,  but  he  took  no  part  in  the  business  of  parliament,  althoueb  like 
hie  brother  be  was  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  conservatire  party  and  the  estaolisbed 
churdi.  At  the  coronation  of  Grorge  IV,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  under  the  title 
of  baron  Stowell  of  Stowell  park.     In  1828  he  retired  from  the  bench,  and  in  1836  died 

ITOWKASEZT,  a  small  market  t.  of  Suffolk,  on  the  Oipplng,  13  m,  n,w.  of  IpswldL 
Iron,  leather,  paper,  and  gun-cotton  are  manufactured.  The  Dipping  b  navigable  to 
Stowmarket.    Pop.  '91,  4339. 

BTBABAm,  a  market  t.  of  the  co.  of  Tyrone,  Ireland,  on  the  river  Hornite,  180  m. 
n.n.w.  from  Dublin,  with  which  It  communicates  by  tallway.  It  communicates  with 
Londonderry,  and  thus  with  the  sea,  by  canal  and  river.  The  chief  indnst^  is  CM- 
nected  with  the  linen  trade,  and  there  ie  also  a  valuable  flsbeiy.    Pop.  '91,  COlS. 

aTXABIsms.    See  SqinimNo. 

BTKA'BO,  an  ancient  geographer,  b.  at  Amasea  In  Pontua,  about  the  middle  of  the 
-1st  c.  B,c,  By  themother's  Bide  hewas  of  Greek  descent,  andalso  closely  connected  with 
theHlthridatidffi:  of  his  father  or  his  father's  family  nothing  is  known.  How  the  name 
Strabo  ("  sguint-eyed")  must  have  originated  is  obvious,  but  whether  any  of  the  family 
were  bo  called  before  biro  is  uncertain.  Strabo  was  well  educated  under  the  gnmm* 
ilaua,  Tyrannio  of  Amisus  In  Pontus,  and  Aristodemus  of  Nysa  in  Caria,  and  the  pbil- 
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<Mopher  XensTcbufl  of  Selencli  in  Cllicla.    He ^r—    - 

profeSBionnl  callinE,  liut  to  liave  spent  hia  life  in  traTfll  and  Btadj,  from  which  it  maj 
.•afelr  be  inferred  Uiat  he  was  poBseesed  of  wealth,  or  Kt  least  of  con^erable  meana. 
Be  died  some  time  after  SI  a.d.,  but  bow  long  we  hare  no  evidence  to  show.  Btrabo'i 
OeoffrapKy  is  a  work  of  great  value,  in  Ihoee  parts  eaped&llj  which  record  the  results  of 
bis  own  extensive  obeervatlon.  ^'  Westward, "  he  says  Ip  a  passage  in  the  3d  book,  "  I 
have  traveled  from  Ai'meoia  to  the  parts  of  Tvrrhenia  adlacent  to  Sardinia ;  toward  the 
south,  from  the  Buzine  to  the  borders  of  Sthlopla,  And  perhaps  there  la  not  one 
.among  those  Who  have  written  geograptiiee  who  has  Tisited  more  places  than  I  have 
between  these  limits."  Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  be  describes  with  equal  accu- 
ral^ or  fullness  all  the  countries  of  whose  geography  he  treats.  Borne  he  seems  to  have 
visited  hurriedly,  or  in  passing  elsewhither;  others  he  knows  li^e  a  — '■ —      '"' — 


pie,  bis  accounts  of  Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  are  meager  t 
and  of  many  of  the  obscurer  regions  be  writes  chiefly  from  hesissy.  He  makes  copious 
use  of  his  predecessors,  Eratosthenes,  Artemidorua,  Polybius,  Posidonius,  Aristotls, 
Theopompus,  Thucydldes,  Aristobulus,  and  many  other  writers  now  lost  to  us,  but  be 
strangely  depreciates  the  authority  of  Herodotus,  and  quotes  few  Roman  wrilers  except 
PabiuB,  Pictor,  and  Julius  Ciesar.  The  Qeography  comprises  17  books,  of  which  thA 
Brst  two  are  Introductory,  the  next  eight  are  devoted  to  Europe,  the  els  following  to 
Asia,  and  the  last  to  Africa.  The  style  is  pure  and  simple.  The  eiUtio  prineep*  dt 
fitrabo  appeared  at  Venice  In  1516;  the  latest  and  best  is  that  bj  Qustaf  Kramer  (Ber. 
1844.  etuq.). 
STEAUUKX, 

leiO-ia     He  was  shipwrecked  "c         _ _      _     _     _ 

Bomers,  and  Newport.  His  Trot  Beportory  of  lh«  Wraeke  atid  Btdtmption  of  Sir  Ttumat 
Gatet,  vpmt  and  from  the  lAmdi  of  Bermadat,  is  supposed  10  have  suggested  to  Shake- 
speare the  storm  in  the  Tempett,  and  the  allusion  to  the  "still  veit  ^rmoothes."  Be 
collected  Fhrt/i»  Cotony  in  Ptrginia  Britattnia  lavm  Divine,  Momtl,  and  Jtfar(wa{10ia  j 
and  wrote  a  HiUorte  of  TravaM  into  Virffinia. 


died  here  in  1SS7.  Stradella  was  formerly  a  fortified  dtj,  depending  on  the  bishops  of 
Pavia. 

nJLiHSLH,  Al^bsasdbo,  a  Neapolitan  musical  composer,  b.  about  1645;  be  I* 
famous  both  in  respect  of  hia  influence  on  the  music  of  that  age  and  of  the  tragical  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  death.  His  works,  which  consist  of  numerous  ^ra,  duets,  cantatas, 
madrigals,  an  oratorio,  and  an  opeta,  contributed  largely  to  form  the  tasto  of  thesuo- 
cecding  composers,  particularly  Purcell,  Clari.  Stdfani  and  Alessandro  BcarlaUL 
Btradella  was  renowned  (or  his  exquisite  voice  and  polished  manner;  and  when  engaged 
In  Venice,  instructing  a  voung  lady  of  rank,  who  lived  In  a  criminal  intimacy  with  a 
noble  Venetian,  the  musician  and  his  pupil  became  mutually  enamored,  fled  to  Rome, 
»nd  were  married  there.  They  were  traced  thither  Ijt  two  bravos  in  the  employ  of  the 
Venetian,  who  discovered  them  in  thechurch  of  San  Giovanni  Laterano,  where  Stradella 
-was  asslatine  at  the  performance  of  an  oratorio  of  his  own,  and  both  asaassins,  it  is  said, 
"Were  so  captivated  with  Us  voice  and  strains,  that  Ihey  at  once  abandoned  their  object 
ud  betrayed  to  him  the  plot  In  which  they  had  been  engaged.  Pursued  by  other  bravM 
to  Tnrln,  Stradella  was  stabbed,  but  not  mortally,  when  lodged  in  the  palace  and  under 
the  protection  of  the  duchess  of  Savoy.  Some  years  afterward,  however  (about  1681), 
be  went  to  Genoa,  In  pursuance  of  an  engagement  to  compose  an  opera,  and  the  day 
After  Ufl  irrlTal  both  he  and  his  wife  were  mortally  stabbed  In  their  bedchamber  l^  the 
emisBarlee  <tf  their  unrelenting  persecutor.    ' 

STUmTAXntS,  Aktosio,  1641r-1787  ;  b.  Cremona  ;  was  a  pupil  of  KicoIA  Amati, 
and  at  first  reproduced  vloiinB  in  tlie  style  of  hia  master.  In  10^  he  acquired  his  own 
peculiar  style,  which  subsequent  makers  of  violins  have  deemed  a  model.  He  produced 
Tioltns,  violas,  and  violoncellos.  He  also  made  some  viols  of  S  and  7  strings,  mando- 
lins, gnitars,  and  lutes.  One  of  his  violins,  Za  PuaUe,  has  been  preserved  under  glas^ 
and  hsB  never  been  touched  bv  the  bow.  Another  specimen,  the  Ddphin,  so  called 
from  the  veined  wood  of  its  back,  is  the  best  Stradivanus  vii^ln  in  existence,  and  foi^ 
merly  belonged  to  the  marquis  de  b  Hosa. 

BTBATTDBD,  a  co.  In  s.e.  New  Hampshire,  adjoining  Maine,  watered  by  the  Lam- 
Dter.  Cocheco,  IMscataqua,  and  Salmon  rivers;  traversed  bv  several  branches  of  the 


a  and  Maine  railroad;  about  37t1  aq.  m.;  pop.  '00,  S8,442,  chiefly  of  American 
Olrtn.  The  surface  is  irregular.  The  soil  Is  not  fertile.  Hav,  batter,  and  potatoes  are 
principal  pioductlona.    There  Is  much  water-power  and  manufactmlng.    Co.  seat,  Dover. 


STBAnOBD,  Thoxas  Wektwobth,  Earl  of,  eldest  son  of  ^  W.  Wentworth  of 
Wentworth,  Woodhouae,  Yorkshire,  was  b.  April  18,  1SB8.  In  1611  he  married  lady 
Vargaret  Clifford,  eldest  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Cumberland.  Subsequently  be  was 
chosen  member  of  mrlianient  for  the  co.  of  York.  In  1015  be  was  appointed  eudM 
TDtulorwn  tor  the  West  Riding  ot  the  same  county.  Being  again  returned  to  pariia- 
vient  for  Yorkahire  in  1621,  shortly  after  his  election  be  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon- 


don.  Rtijrhtcd  bj  the  duke  of  Bneklnffluun,  who  tben  niled  tbe  coaH  ud  cabinet  of 
Cliurli'S  I..  Wentworth  HirnaliEcd  himscEl  aa  an  opposer  of  the  Admin istrstioD.  In  lAM 
he  nnn  miidc  nlicriS  of  liin  county,  witU  tbe  riew  of  preventing  bim  fmm  attendiag 

[mrlinnicul.  S*>  H'Suluti-ly  did  bu  iippcir^p  Ibu  arbitrary  royal  loan,  exacted  in  tbe  follow- 
ag  yi-!ir.  Iliiil  the  j^vcmiiirnt  dramcd  it  odvifiable  Ui  put  bim  in  prison.  But  Buckine- 
huin  tviia  little  awnrc  of  tbe  energy  of  bis  opponent.     Stntflord,  having  obtained  hu 

_..  .-  ijjg  following  paVriamcnt,  resolved  to  make  bis  power  felt  both  by 

-      " ■  -   -.(oqi    -" ■• '-  -'  -= ^- 


king  and  tniiiLtter.  Ho  spoke  eloquently  an  tiic  question  of  grieTiinccs.  and  was  con- 
Fpii'uous  in  olitaialns;  tlic  rci^-al  luecnt  to  tlic  pciilioii  of  right.  He  was  obviously  a  maa 
worth  pilnin;;;  and  bl^  |intriotiflm,  if  It  bad  any  genuine  ckment.  was.  unhappily  nU 
Mron!*  pnongh  to  willintiiDd  tiio  temptation  now  held  out  to  bis  personal  snibition. 
Willi  bis  (levalion  to  the  ptvmge  ns  tinron  Weritworth,  iu  1628,  be  aeetcB  not  only  to 
have  lift  nil  solicitude  for  popular  liberty,  but  openly  to  bave  become  its  most  deter- 
mined enemy.  As  pn-sidcnt  of  the  "  council  of  tlio  north,"  lie  seems  to  have  abused  bit 
nowi'n  mil  only  for  political  pui^KMca.  but  often  simply  to  gratify  Ida  own  pride.  Tbe 
lefridity  of  thc'jurisiiiclion  eierciscd  by  tbe  council  crcat^  by  Henry  VIII.  was  alio- 
gclljer  very  doubtful,  and  interdicts  a^inst  it  were  at  various  times  applied  for  from 
the  courts  at  Westminster.  Strafford  declared  openly  that  be  would  ' '  lay  by  the  lieeli" 
any  judge  presuming  to  intcnlict  the  council  from  tbe  exercise  of  such  powers  as  be 
chose  to  liidd  tliat  it  possessed.  Nevertlieies.1,  this  waa  done  by  judge  Vernon.  In  1S31 
Btralford  was  made  deputy  of  Ireland,  and  in  I6S9  earl  of  Slrauordaad  lord  lieuteoaot 
of  Ireland.  According  to  bis  views,  that  country  belonged  to  the  crown  by  rigbt  of 
conquest,  and  neither  the  natives  nor  the  descendanla  of  the  conquerors  themselves  had 
any  riglits  which  could  interfere  with  its  sovereignty.  His  gOTCrument  was  of  despotic 
violence,  but  the  administration  of  Justice,  in  ordinary  cases,  was  prompt  and  vigoroiu. 
Outrage  was  suppressed  and  commerce  flourished  unaer  his  strong  hand.  Uaderdiand- 
ing  fully  tbe  feelings,  policy,  and  resources  of  tbe  party  to  wiiich  bo  bad  orii;inally 
beTonged.  StralTord  li:id  matured  a  vast  political  aclieme,  to  which,  in  hia  confldenti^ 
correspondence,  be  ^ve  tbe  expressive  name  of  "thorough."  His  object  was todoin 
England  what  Rirhelieu  was  doing  in  France — to  make  Ctiariee  as  abaolutc  asanycpn- 
tincnlal  monarch;  to  put  the  estates  and  personal  iiborty  of  the  whole  people  at  the  dis- 
posal of  tbe  crown;  to  deprive  tbe  courts  of  lav  of  all  independent  authority;  and  la 
punish  with  merciless  severity  all  who  murmured  against  the  government,  or  who  applied 
to  any  tribunal  for  relief  from  its  despotism.  Happily  the  people  of  England  were  ton 
atrong  for  him.  On  bis  entering  the  house  of  peers  on  tbe  meeting  of  the  long  psT' 
liaroent  in  1A40,  the  message  from  the  bouse  of  commons  waa  called  in,  and  Hr.  Pym. 
-  in  the  name  of  tbe  commons  of  England,  impeacbed  "  Thomas,  earl  of  BtraSord,  of 
high  treason.  This  course  was  afterward  abandoned,  and  tbe  commons  proceeded  bj 
hill  of  attainder.  It  passed  the  liouse  ou  April  21,  1641.  Immediately  after  it  passed 
Id  tbe  bouse  of  lords,  and  received  tbe  royal  assent.  Btrafford  certainly  merited  bisfate, 
but  nothing  can  excuse  tbe  cowardice  of  the  kin?.  Tlie  earl  was  executed  on  Hay  13, 
1641.  The  attainder  was  reversed  in  tlie  mign  of  Charles  II..  and  his  son  succeeded  to 
the  honors.  See  Hallam's  G-irutttutioital  IIMorj) ;  Hacaulay'a  Hittory  of  Sjtgiand,  wilh 
authorities  cited  in  these  works, 

BTBAiOHT  mnreBjary.  in  Ne? 

exclusively  tor  colored  studonts.    1  , 

Congregational ista.     It  has  about  22  iuslruclora  and  600  puplla. 

STBAIM,  Is.\*c  G,,  1821-57  ;   b.   Penn.;     entered  the  navy.     In  1845  he  explored 


BTBAIT8  SS17LSKSXTB  are  the  British  settlements  In  the  straiti  of  Malacca,  com- 

firising  Singapore  (q.v.),'Malacca  (q.v.),  and  Prince  of  Wales  (q.v.l,  or  Fenaug,  liiclud- 
ng  tbe  Province  Wellesley  and  Dinding».     Area,  147^)  sq.  miles;  pop.  '91,  507,090-    In 
addition  to  these,  in  lS9n  the  British  Kpvenimcnt  concluded  a  treaty  with  tbe  n 
states  Perak,  '"  '        -      —  ■    -       __  j   .-...i  ..._..-..._    >  .._.>-...    .> 
brought  Into 

Area  of  this  n  „,      .  ...  _ 

were  tranafiirred  from  tbe  eontrol  of  the  Indian  government  to  tbe  colonial  secretary  En 
1807.     Tbe  seat  of  tbe  government  is  at  Stngapore. 

BTSAXOSCH,  Maubick  and  Max,  two  brothers  well  known  in  the  U.  S.  as  trnpresarioa 
and  oondurtors.  The  eldest,  Maurice,  b,  Lemberg,  18^5,  organiied  various  concert  anf 
opera  troupes,  which  visited  the  U.  S.,  l&^i.'i-.'ill.  In  the  laKiT  year  he  brought  ont 
Adellna  Patti,  whose  success  was  so  great  that  he  took  her  on  a  tour  through  Europe. 
He  subsequently  married  her  sister  Amalta.  On  Maurice's  departure,  Hax,  who  had 
hitherto  acted  as  business  agent  for  his  brother,  became  manager,  in  bis  turn,  of  onmer- 
ous  Italian  and  English  opera  companies,  and  introiluced  to  tbe  American  public  many 
famous  modem  singers.     Maurice  S.  d.  Iti87;  and  Max  in  1898. 

BTRAUriri),  a  fortlfled  t.  and  seaport  of  Prussia,  province  of  Pommem,  is  situated 
on  a  narrow  strait  called  the  Strela  Suude,  which  divides  tbe  maiaUnd  from  the  island 


«f  Riigen.  It  forma  an  leland,  partly  aarroTmded  b;  the  sea.  and  parti;  by  large  pools  of 
salt  water,  and  Is  connected  wftb  the  mainUnd  by  three  motes.  The  natural  strcn^h  of 
the  place  is  greatly  increased  by  formidable  fortitlcatioiu,  which,  however,  have  recently 
been  !n  part  remoTed.  Klght  In  front  of  the  harbor  lies  the  fortlRed  Island  of  Uanholm. 
Strataund  has  narrow,  hut  pretty  regular  streets,  and  mKny  Of  the  houses  are  finely 
gabled,  giving  the  town  a  quaint  and  ancient  look.  Stralsund  carries  on  a  large  export 
trade,  and  produces  leather,  gloves,  sugar,  starch,  mlrrora,  canned  fish  and  vegetables, 
earthenware,  and  playing  cards  (the  United  Stralstind  card  manufactory  producing 
nearly  two  million  packs  a  year).    Pop.  '96,  30,097. 

BTSAHOlnuiC,  tbe  specific  as  well  as  common  name  of  datvra  itramonium,  other- 
-wiee  caUed  Jamestown  weed,  iimsoo.wecd,  and  thorn-apple.  The  datura  is  a  genua  of 
tolanaeea,  or  the  nightshade  familr,  which  includes  the  common  potato,  tomato,  egg- 
plant, hilter-sweel,  common  nighlahade,  horse-nettle,  ground  cherry,  sud  tobacco.  Stra- 
monium, or  Jamestown  weed,  is  very  unequally  distributed,  being  common  in  some  locali- 
ties, and  rare  in  others;  hut  it  generally  grows  in  abandoned  gardens  and  waste  places, 
especially  where  ashes  have  been  dumped,  or  where  the  soil  is  rich  in  potash,  for  this  ia 
the  mineral  Ingredient  in  which  it  delights,  as  do  the  other  members  of  the  Bolanaceee, 
especially  the  potato.  Ja  the  suburbs  of  some  cities  (e.g.,  Brooklyn)  it  ^ows  luxuriantly 
alongside  old  piles  of  ashes.  Qencric  characteristics:  calyx  prlematlc.  6  toothed;  corolla 
funnel  form,  with  a  large  and  spreading  5  to  10  toothed,  plaited  border;  stigma  (wo 
lipped;  pod  itlobular,  prolate,  one  and  a  half  to  two  Inches  lone,  prickly,  4valved,  3 
celled,  with  tnick  placentee,  projected  from  the  axis  into  the  middle  of  the  cells,  and  , 
connected  with  the  walls  hy  an  imperfect  false  partition,  so  that  the  pod  is  i  celled, 
except  near  the  top;  numerous  flat,  aneulor,  black  aecda,  which  contain  a  powerful  nar- 
cotic poison,  having  peculiar  properties.  Its  native  country  is  uot  known,  hut  moat 
botanists  believe  it  to  be  Asia.  Dc  Candolie  refers  it  to  the  countries  bordering  on  th« 
Caspian  sea;  others  regard  it  as  coming  from  northern  India.  It  is  a  coarae,  strong; 
vigorous,  bianclilng  weed,  gTowing  from  two  to  6  feet  high  (in  rich  ground),  leaves  ovat6, 
sinuate  tootbed,  or  angled.  The  tdkaloid  daturia  was  found  in  the  seeds  by  Geiger  and 
Hesse  in  1883,  and  suhsequeutly  In  other  parts  of  the  plant.  Von  Planta  in  1850  pro- 
nounced this  alkaloid  to  be  identical  with  atropia  in  composition,  solubility,  and  fusi- 
bility; but  the  physical  experiments  of  Von  8ctiroQ  in  18(&  showed  that  the  two  alka- 
loids, thou^  acting  qualitatively  alike,  are  very  unequal  in  their  effects,  datura  being 
about  twice  as  strong  as  atropia  (the  active  principle  of  belladonna).  TrommsdorS  ob- 
tained ^raiaanivm  as  a  white,  lasteless  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  ether, 
sparingly  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  other  constituents  of  the  seeds  are  about  Z5  per  cent 
<Ha  bund,  flxed  oil,  mutAl^lnoue.  resinous,  and  other  common  principles.  The  physi- 
ological action  of  stramonium  varies  with  the  animal  to  which  itis given.  Several  klnda 
cf  caterpillars  devour  It  without  injury,  and  goats  browse  upon  it.  A  decoction  of  lbs 
leaves  applied  to  the  sUn  of  a  young  rat  has  produced  alternate  debility  and  convulsions. 
Large  doses  given  to  horses  have  produced  drowsiness  and  even  death.  On  man,  stn> 
motuum  and  belladonna  ore  almost  identical  in  their  action.  The  powdered  leaves  of 
stramonium  in  two-grain  doses  increase  the  fulLnees  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  make  the 
skin  worm  and  the  hands  and  face  moist.  Five-grain  doses  produce  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  difficulty  of  speech,  nausea,  thirst,  dryness  of  the  throat,  catharsis,  increased  flow  of 
nrlne,  and  f  everishness.  Larger  doses  causetilghfeverand  delirium,  the  patient  sometimes 
becoming  violent.  There  is  dizziness,  and  tlie  face  is  much  flushed  and  often  swollen,  the 
CTes  bright,  the  con  junctiva  red.  the  pup  lis  dilated  and  the  sight  confused.  Sometimes  the 
*Kin  ia  covered  with  a  bright  red  eruption,  which  may  be  followed  by  minute  vesicles,  or 
have  the  appearance  of  erysipelas  or  of  measles.  Somelimes  there  arc  hydrophobic  phe- 
nomena, and  convulsions  will  occur  on  attempting  tii  drink.  In  rare  fatal  cases,  tha 
phenomena  of  excitement  are  succeeded  by  stupor.  Insensibility,  and  sometimes  paraly- 
sis. There  is,  in  no  case,  any  tendency  to  sleep  but,  on  the  contrary,  persistent  insom- 
nia. Among  the  perveraiona  of  the  senses,  is  that  of  all  black  objects  appearing  green. 
At  one  time  stramonium  was  believed  to  be  a  valuable  remedy  in  insanity,  hut  not  now,' 
although  tbere  are  isolated  cases  where  its  use  has  been  attended  with  benefit..  In  soma 
cases  of  epilepsy  It  is  useful.  In  spasmodic  asthma  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  its  frequent 
beneflcial  action.  The  skepticism  in  regard  to  this  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  failure  to 
diagnose  the  variety  of  asthma.  To  be  of  use  it  must  be  given  in  the  piirelv  spasmodic 
cases.  The  common  method  of  administration  is  smoking  tlie  dried  leaves  in  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  inhaling  the  smoke  from  a  chafing -dish.  It  has  been  used  internally  to  relieve 
whooping-cough,  dysmenorrbcea,  and  retention  of  urine.  In  tlie  absence  of  belludoona, 
or  atropia.  It  ma}[  be  used  to  produce  dilatation  of  the  pupil  In  opbthalmoscopic  opera- 
tions. The  physiological  and  clinical  antidote  to  stramonium  is  opium  or  its  alkaloid 
morphia.     Sometimes  16  gra.  of  muriate  of  morphia  have  been  given, 

■TEAKOZ.  Sir  Robgkt.  eminent  as  an  engraver,  was  born  in  Pomona,  one  of  tbo 
Orkney  islands,  July  14,  17S1.  After  some  little  abortive  study  of  !aw  at  Edinburgh,  he 
was  apprenticed  to  an  engraver  there  of  the  name  of  Cooper,  under  whom  he  made  rapid 
progress.  In  1745  he  deserted  art  for  arms.  loining  the  army  of  Charles  Edward,  not  so 
mu&  from  enthusiasm  in  his  cause,  as  to  Sua  favor  with  a  I^iss  Isabella  Lumisdeu,  who 
would  only  consent  to  be  gracious  to  him  on  that  romantic  condition.    The  only  exploit 
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